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MAC 

ACAG,  an  ifland  of  China,  in  the  province 
of  Canton,  fifty  miles  fouth  of  Canton. 
Macao,  in  ornithology.  See  Psittacus. 
MACCABEES,  two  apocryphal  books  of 
fcripture  ;  fo  called  from  Judas  Mattathias, 
furnamed  Maccabeus.  The  firft  book  of  the  Maccabees 
is  an  excellent  biftory,  and  comes  neared  to  the  ftyle  and 
nVanner  of  the  facred  hiftorians  of  any  extant.  It  contains 
the  hiftory  of  forty  years,  from  the  reign  of  Antioch  us  E- 
piphanes  to  the  death  of  Simon  the  high  pried ;  that  is, 
from  the  year  of  the  world  3829  to  the  year  3869,  13 1 
before  Chrift.  The  feqond  book  of  the  Maccabees 
begins  with  two  epiftlea  fent  from  the  Jews  of  Jerufa- 
lera  to  the  Jews  of  Egypt  and  Alexandria,  to  exhort 
them  to  obfetve  the  feaft  of  the  dedication  of  the  new 
altar  eredled  by  Judas  on  his  purifying  the  temple. 
After  thefe  epiftles  follows  the  preface  of  the  author 
to  his  hidory,  which  is  an  abridgment  of  a  larger  work, 
compofed  by  one  Jafon,  a  Jew  of  Cyrene,  whd*  wrote 
the  hidory  of  Judas  Maccabeus  and  his  brethren,  and 
the  wars  againd  Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  Eupator 
his  fon.  This  fecond  book  does  not,  by  any  means, 
equal  the  accuracy  and  excellency  of  the  fird.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  hidory  of  about  fifteen  years,  from  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  Heliodorus’s  commillion,  who  was  fent  by  Se- 
^  leucus  to  fetch  away  the  treafures  of  the  temple,  to 
the  viidory  obtained  by  Judas  Maccabeus  overNicanor; 
that  is,  from  the  year  of  the  world  3828,  to  the  year 
3843,  147  years  before  Chrid. 

MACCLESFIELD,  a  market-town  of  Cheftiire,  thir¬ 
ty-five  miles  ead  of  Cheder,  from  whence  the  noble 
jamily  of  Parker  take  the  title  of  earl. 
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MAC 

MACE,  the  fecond  coat  or  covering  of  the  kernel  of  the 
nutmeg,  is  a  thin  and  membranaceous  fubdance,  of  an 
oleaginous  nature  and  a  yellowifli  colour ;  being  met 
with  in  flakes  of  an  inch  and  more  in  length,  which  are 
divided  into  a  multitude  of  ramifications.  It  is  of  an 
extremely  fragrant,  aromatic  and  agreeable  flavour, 
and  of  a  pleafant,  but  acrid  and  oleaginous  tade. 

,  Mace  is  carminative,  domachic,  and  adringent ;  and 
pofledes  all  the ,  virtues  of  nutmeg,  but  is  lefs  adrin¬ 
gent. 

MACEDONIA,  a  province  of  European  Turky,  bound¬ 
ed  by  Servia  and  Romania,  on  the  north  and  ead ;  by 
the  gulphs  of  Salonichi,  ContelTa  and  Theffaly,  on  the 
fouth  ;  and  by  Albania  and  Epirus,  on  the  wed. 

MACERATION,  is  an  infufion  of,  or  foaking  ingre¬ 
dients  in  water  or  any  other  fluid,  in  order  either  to 
foften  them,  or  draw  out  their  virtues.  , 

MACHIAN,  a  fmall  ifland  of  the  Moluccas,  which  pro¬ 
duces  the  bed  cloves  ;  it  is  fituated  under  the  equator, 
in  125®  E.  long,  and  is  fubjed  to  the  Dutch. 

MACHINE,  in  general,  whatever  hath  force  fufliclent 
to  raife  or  dop  the  motion  of  a  heavy  body.  See  Me¬ 
chanics. 

MACHINERY,  in  epic  and  dramatic  poetry,  is  when 
the  poet  introduces  the  ufe  of  machines,  or  brings 
forae  fupernatural  being  upon  the  dage,  in  order  to 
folve  fome  difficulty,  or  to  perform  fome  exploit  out 
of  the  reach  of  human  power.  See  Composition, 

MACKERAN,  or  Mack  an,  the  capital  of  a  province 
in  Perfia  of  the  fame  name  ;  fituated  in  E.  long.  66®, 
and  N.  lat.  26®.  ^ 

MACKEREL,  in  ichthyology.  See  Scom»r.‘ 

A  MACR^ERCI, 
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MACROCERCI,  a  name  given  to  that  clafs  of  animal¬ 
cules,  with  tails  longer  than  their  bodies. 
MACROPYRENIUM,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus  of 
foflils,  conlifling  of'cruflated  feptarije,  with  a  long 
nucleus  Handing  out  at  each  end  of  the  mafs. 
MACROTELOSTYLA,  in  natural  hlHory,  a  name  of 
a  genus  of  cryHals,  which  are'compofed  of  two  pyra¬ 
mids,  joined  to  the  end  of  a  column  ;  both  the  pyra¬ 
mids,  as  alfo  the  column,  being  hexJtngular,  and  the 
whole  body  confequently  compofed  of  eighteen  planes. 
MACULiE,  in  aftronomy,  dark  fpots  appearing^ on  the 
luminous  faces  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  even  fonie  of 
the  planets.  See  Astronomy. 

Thefe  fpots  are  mod  numerous  and  eafily  obferved 
in  the  fun.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  them  in  va¬ 
rious  forms,  magnitudes,  and  numbers,  moving  over 
the  fun’s  dilk.  They  were  hrft  of  all  difcovered  by 
the  lyncean  adronomer  Galileo,  in  the  year  i6io,  foon 
after  he  had  finilhed  his  new-invented  telefcope. 

MAD  APPLE.  SeeSoLANUM. 

MADAGASCAR,  or  St  Laurence,  an  ifland  of  A- 
frica,  fituated  between  45^  and  51^  of  ead  longitude, 
and  between  12°  and  26^  fouth  latitude;  three  hun¬ 
dred  miles  fouth-ead  of  the  continent  of  Africa.  It 
is  about  a  thoufand  miles  in  length  from  north  to 
fouth,  and  generally  between  two  and  three  hundred 
miles  broad.  The  country  is  divided  among  a  great 
numberof  petty  fovereigns. 

MADDER.  SeeRuBiA. 

MADERAS,  fome  iflands  fithated  in  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
iliTee  hundred  miles  wed  of  Skllee,  in  Africa;  in  16® 
W.  I6ng..  and  between  32®  and  33°  of  N.  lat. 

The  larged  of  them,  called  Madera,  or  rather  Mat- 
lera,  by  the  Portuguefe,  is  about  an  hundred  and 
tw'ehty  'miles ‘in  cij^ciimfercnce,  and  produces  incre¬ 
dible  quantities  of  wine,  which  has  the  peculiar  qua¬ 
lity  of  keeping  bed  in  hot  climates,  where  other  wines 
turn  four. 

MADNESS,  a  mbd  dreadful^ kind  of  delirium,  without 
afever.  See  Medicine. 

MADRAS,  a  town  on  the  coaftof  Cormandel,  inhabited 
by  blacks,  and  fituated  jud  without  the  walls  of  the 
White  town  of  Fort  St  George. 

MADRE  DE  PopA,  a  town  and  convent  of  Terra  Fir- 
ma,  in  South  America,  fituated  on  the  river  Grande, 

'  fifty  miles  ead  ofCarthagena,  almodas  much  reforted 
to  by  the  pilgrims  of  America,  as  the  chapel  of  Lo- 
rettois  by  the  pilgrims  of  Europe:  W.  long.  76°  N. 
lat.  11°. 

MADRID,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  New  CadUe, 
and  of  the  whole'kingdom  of  Spain ;  W.  long.  4°  1 5', 
and  N.  lat.  4°  30'. 

MADRIGAL,  is  a  fliort  amorous  poem,  compofed  of  a 
number  of  f^ree  and  unequal  verfes,  neither  conBned 
to  the  regularity  of  a  fonnet,  nor  to  the  point  of  an  epi¬ 
gram,  but  only  confiding  of  fome  tender  and  delicate 
thought,  expreded  with  a  beautiful,  noble,  and  ele¬ 
gant  fimpiicity 

Madrigal,  in  geography,  a  city  of  the  province  of 
Popayan,  in  fouth  America:  W.  long.  75®  30^,  and 
N.  lat.  30'. 
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MADURA,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  fame 
name  in  the  hither  India  ;  E.  long.  77®,  and  N.  lat,. 
10®. 

M^MACTERION,  the  fourth  month  of  the  Athenian 
year,  confiding  of  only  twenty-nine  days,  and  anfwer- 
ing  to  the  latter  part  of  September  and  the  beginning 
of  Oflober. 

Mi^lNA,  in  ichthyology.  See  Sparus. 

MAES,  a  river  which  arifes  in  Burgundy,  and  runs- 
through  Lorrain  and  Champaign  into  the  Netherlands, 
and  at  lad,  after  palling  by  many  confiderable  towns, 
difchargesitfelfinto  the  German  fea,  a  little  below  the 
Briel. 

MAESTRICHT,  a  town  in  the  provine  of  Brabant, 
fituated  on  the  river* Maes,  thirteen  miles  north  of 
Liege:  E.  long.  5°  40',  and  N.  lat.  50°  55'. 

MAGADOXA,  the  capital  of  the  territory  of  the  fame 
name,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Magadoxa,  on  the 
coad  of  Anian,  in  Africa:  E. Ion. 41°,  andN.Iat.  2®, 

MAGAZINE,  a  place  in  which  dores  are  kept,  of  arms, 
ammunition,  provilions,  Every  fortified  town 

ought  to  be  furnifiied  with  a  large  magazine,  which 
ftiould  contain  dores  of  ail  kinds,  fufficient  to  enable 
the  garrifon  and  inhabitants  to  hold  out  a  long  fiege, 
and  in  which  fmiths,  carpenters,  wheelwrights, 
may  be  employed,  in  making  every  thing  belonging  to 
the  artillery,  as  carriages,  waggons,  <^c. 

MAGDALEN,  or  N'um  of  St  Magdalen,  an  order 
of  religious  in  the  Romilh  church,  dedicated,  to  St 
Mary  Magdalen,  and  fometimes  called  Magdalenettes. 
Thefe  chiefly  confid  of  Courtezans,  who,  quitting  their 
profeflion,  devote  the  red  of  their  lives  to  repentance 
and  mortification. 

MAGDEBURG,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  the  fame 
name,  fituated  on  the  river  Elbe,  feventy  miles  wed 
of  Berlin:  E.  long.  12°,  and  N  lat  52°  15' 

MAGDELENA,  a  large  river  of  South  America,,  which, 
rifing  near  the  equator,  runs  north  through  Terra  Fir- 
ma,  and,  unhing  its  waters  with  the  river  Cance,  ob¬ 
tains  the  name  of  the  river  Grande,  and  falls  into  the 
north  fea,  below  the  town  of  Madre  de  Popa. 

MAGELLAN  streights,  or  rather  Streigbts  of 
Magellan.  Thefe  ftreights  are  about  three  hundred 
miles  in  length  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean, 
but  of  a  very  Unequal  breadth  ;  and  were  at  fird  difco¬ 
vered  and  pafled  by  Ferdinand  Magellan,  from  whom 
they  had  their  name  :  they  are  fituated  between  the 
ifland  Terra  del  Fuego  ^nd  the  mod  fouthern  part  of 
the  continent  of  America,  between  76°  and  84®  of 
W.  long,  and  between  52®  and  54®  of  fouth  lat. 

MAGI,  or  Magians,  an  ancient  religious  feed  in  Per- 
fia  and  other  eaflern  countrieii,  who  maintained,  that 
there  were  two  principles,  the  one  the  caufe  of  all  good, 
the  other  the  caufe  of  all  evil ;  and,  abominating  the 
adoration  of  images,  wordiipped  Gad  only  by  fire, 
which  they  looked  upon  as  the  brighted  and  mod  glo¬ 
rious  fymbol  of  Oromafdes^  or  the  good  God ;  as 
darknefs  is.  the  trued  fymbol  of  Arimanius,  or  the  evil 
god.  This  religion  was  reformed  by  Zoroader,  who 
maintained  that  there  was  one  fupreme  independent  be- 
ingf  and  under  him  two  principles  or  angels,  one  the  angel 
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of  goodnefs  and  light,  and  the  other  of  evil  and  dark- 
nefs  :  that  there  is  a  perpetual  druggie  between  them, 
which  dial!  lad  to  the  end  of' the  world  ;  that  then  the 
angd  of  darknefs  and  his  difciples  fhall  go  into  a  world 
of  their  own,  where  they  fliall  be- punifhed  in  everlad- 
ing  darknefs  ;  and  the  angel  of  light  and  his  difciples 
fnall  alfo  go  into  a  world  of  their  own,  where  they  dull 
be  rewarded  in  everlading  light. 

The  prieds  of  the  magi  were  the  mod  fltilful  mathe¬ 
maticians  and  philofophers  of  the  ages  in  which  they 
lived,  infomuch  that  a  learned  man  and  a  magian  be¬ 
came  equivalent  terms.  The  vulgar  looked  on  their 
knowledge  as  more  than  natural,  and  imagined  them 
infpired  byTo.me  rupernatural  power ;  and  hence  thofe 
who  praflifed  wicked  and  mifchievous  arts,  taking  up¬ 
on  themfelves  the  name  of  magians,  drew  on  it  that 
ill  fignification  which  the  word  magician  now  bears  a- 
mong  us. 

This  feft"  dill  fubdds  in  Perfia,  under  the  denomi¬ 
nation  of  gaurs,  where  they  watch  the  facred  fire  with 
the  greated  care,  and  never  fufFer  it  to  be  extiuguidied. 

MAGIC,  originally  fignified  only  the  knowledge  of  the 
more  fublime  parts  of  philofophy  ;  but  as  the  magi 
like  wife  profeded  adrology,  divination  and  forcery, 
the  term  magi  became  odious,  being  ufed  to  fignify  an 
unlawful  diabolical  kind  of  fcience,  acquired  by  the 
aflidance  of  the  devil  and  departed  fouls. 

Magic  LANTERN,  in  optics.  SeeOpxiCs. 

MAGISTERY,  in  chemidry,  a  very  fine  powder  made 
by  folution  and  precipitation. 

Magistery  of  Bifmuth^  See  ChEmistery,  p,  90, 

‘  142. 

MAGISTRATE,  any  public  officer  to  whom  the  exe¬ 
cutive  power  of  the  law  is  committed,  either  wholly  or 
in  part. 

MAGNA  AssisA  ELiGENDA,  is  a  Writ  ancicntly  direc¬ 
ted  to  the  ‘  dieriff  for  furamoning  four  lawful  knights 
before  the  judices  of  affize,  in  order  to  chufe  twelve 
knights  of  the  neighbourhood,  <bc.  to  pais  upon  the 
great  affize  between' fuch  a  perfon  plaintiff,  and  fuch  a 
one  defendant. 

Magna  charta,  the  great  charter  of  the  liberties  of 
Britain,  and  the  bafis  of  our  laws  and  privileges. 

This  charter  may  be  faid  to  derive  its  origin  from 
king  Edward  the  Cunfeffor,  who  granted  feveral  privi¬ 
leges  to  the  church  and  date  by  charter :  thefe  liber¬ 
ties  and  privileges  were  alfo  granted  and  confirmed  by 
king  Henry  I.  by  a  celebrated  great  charter  now  lod 
but  which  was  confirmed  or  re-ena(ded  by  king  Henry 
II  and  kihg  John.  Henry  III,  the  fucceffor  of  this 
lad  prince,  after  having  caufed  twelve  men  to  make 
inquiry  into  the  liberties  of  England  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  granted  a  new  charter,  which  was  the  fame 
as.  the  prefent  magna  charta :  this  he  feveral  times 
confirmed,  and  as- often  broke  ;  till,  in  thirty-feventh 
year  of  his  reign,  he  went  to  Wedminider-hall,  and 
there,  in  the  prefence  of  the  nobility  and  bifhops, 
who  held  lighted  candles  in  their  hands,  magna  charta 
was  read,  the  king  all  the  while  holding  his  hand  to 
his  bread,  and  at  lad  folemnly  fwearing  faithfully  and 
inviolably  to  obferve  all  the  thing:  therein  contained, 


<bc.  then  the  biffiops  extinguiOiing  the  candles,  and 
throwing  them  on  the  ground,  they  all  cried  out. 
Thus  let  him  be  extinguiffied,  and  dink  in  hell,  who 
violates  this  charter.”  It  is  obierved,  that  notwith- 
danding  the  folenmity  of  this  confirmation,  king  Hen¬ 
ry,  the  very  next  year,  again  invaded  the  rights  of  his 
people,  till  the  barons  entered  into  a  war  againd  him, 
when,  after  various  fuccefs,  he  confirmed  this  charter,, 
and  the  charter  of  the  fored,  in  the  fifty  fecond  year 
of  his  reign.  This  excellent  charter,  fo  equitable 
and  beneficial  to  the  fubjefl,  is  the  anciented  written 
-  law  in  the  kingdom:  by  the  25  Edw.  I,  it  is  ordained 
that  it  ffiail  be  taken  as  the  common  law  ;  and  by  the 
43  Edward  III.  all  datutes  made  againd  it  are  decla¬ 
red  to  be  void. 

MAGNESL4.  See  Chemistry,  p.  119, 
magnet,  or  Loadstone,  in  natural  hidory,  a  very 
rich  iron  ore,  found  in  large  detached  maffes,  ef  a 
dufky  iron-grey,  often  tinged  with  browniffior  reddidi, 
and  when  broken  appearing  fomething  like  the  common 
emery,  but  lefs  fparkling.  It  is  very  heavy,  confide- 
rably  hard,  of  a  perfcdly  irregular  and  uneven  fur- 
face,  and  of  a  firm  drudure,  but  ufualiy  with  fome 
porous  irregularities  within.  It  is  found  in  Britain, 
and  all  other^places  where  there  are  iron  mines.  See 
Mechanics. 

MAGNIFYING,  the  making  of  objects  appear  larger 
than  they  would  otherwife  do ;  whence  convex  lenfes* 
which  have  the  power  of  doing  this,  are  called  magni- 
fyingglaffes.  See  Optics. 

MAGNITUDE,  whatever  is  made  up  of  pant  locally 
extended,  or  that  hath  feveral  dimenfions  ;  as  a  line, 
furface,  folid, 

MAGNOLIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  polyandria  po- 
■  lygynia  clafs  The  calix  confids  of  three  leaves,  and 
the  corolla  of  nine  petals  ;  the  capfules  are  imbricated, 
and  have  two  valves;  and  the  feed  is  a  pendulous 
berry.  There  are  four  fpecies,  all  natives  of  America. 
MAGPY,  in  ornithology.  See  Corvus. 
MAHOMETANS,  thofe  who  believe  in  the  religion  and 
divine  miffion  of  Mahomet,  or  Mohammed. 

It  will  not  be  improper  here  to  give  a  general  ac¬ 
count  of  this  extraordinary  perfon,  and  the  religion 
which  he  had  the  addrefs  to  propagate  over  mod  of 
the  eadern  nations. 

Mohammed  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Anuffiirwan  the 
Jud,  emperor  of  Perfia,  about  the  end  pf  the  6th  cen¬ 
tury  of  the  Chridian  aera.  He  came  into  the  world 
under  fome  difadvantages.  His  father  Abd’allah  was  a 
younger  foB  of  Abd’almotalleb,  and,  dying  very  young; 
and  in  his  father’s  life  time,  left  his  widow  and  icfant 
fon  in  very  mean  circnm dances,  his  whole  fubdance 
confiding  but  of  five  camels  and  one  Ethiopian  flie- 
dave.  Abd’almotalleb  was  therefore  obliged  to  take 
care  of  his  grandchild  Mohammed,  which  he  not  only 
did  during  his  life,  but  at  his  death  enjoined  his  elded 
fon  Abu  Taleb,  who  was  brother  to  Abd’aiJah  by  the 
fame  mother,  to  provide  for  him  for  the  future  ;  which  . 
he  very  affcdionately  did,  and  indruded  him  in  the 
bufinefs  of  a  merchant  which  he  followed  ;  and  to  that 
end  he  took  him  into  Syria  when  he  v/as  but  thirteen, 
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and  afterwards  recommended  him  to  Khadljah,  a  noble  and 
rich  widow,  for  her  fa<51or  ;  in  whofe  fervice  he  behaved 
himfelf  fo  well,  that  by  making  him  her  hufband  fhe  foon 
raifed  him  to  gn  equality  with  the  riched  in  Mecca, 

After  he  began  by  this  advantageous  match  to  live  at 
Ills  eafe,  it  was  that  he  formed  the  fcheme  of  eftablifhing 
a  new  religion,  or,  as  he  exprelTed  it,  of  replanting  the 
only  true  and  ancient  one,  profeiTed  by  Adam,  Noah, 
Abraham  Mofes,  Jefus,  and  all  the  prophets,  by  de- 
droying  the  grofs  idolatry  into  which  the  generality  of 
his  countrymen  had  fallen,  and  weeding  out  the  corrup¬ 
tions  and  fuperditions  which  the  latter  Jews  and  Chri- 
ftians  had,  as  he  thought,  introduced  into  theirireligion, 
and  reducing  it  to  its  original  purity,  which  confided 
chiefly  in  the  worfnip  of  one  only  God. 

Before  he  made  any  attempt  abroad,  he  rightly  judged 
that  it  was  necedary  for  him  to  begin  with  the  conver- 
(ion  of  his  own  houfehold.  Having  therefore  retired 
with  his  'family,  as  he  had  done  feveral  times  before, 
to  a  cave  in  mount  Hctra,  he  there  opened  the  fecret  of 
his  miflion  to  his  wife  Khadijah  ;  and  acquainted  her  that 
the  angel  Gabriel  had  jud  before  appeared  to  him,  and 
told  him  that  he  was  appointed  the  apodle  of  ^God  :  he 
alfo  repeated  to  her  a  paffage  which  he  pretended  had 
been  revealed  to  him  by  the  minidry  of  the  angel,  with 
thofe  other  circamdanccs  of  this  fird  appearance,  which 
are  related  by  the  Mohammedan  writers.  ,Khadijah  re¬ 
ceived  the  news  with  .great  joy ;  fwearing  by  him  in  whofe 
hands  her  foul  was,  that  fhe  truded  he  wQuId  be  the  pro¬ 
phet  of  his  nation ;  and  immediately  communicated  what 
file  had  heard  to  her  coufin  Warakah  Ebn  Nawfal,  who, 
being  a  Chridlan,  could  write  in  the  Hebrew  character, 
and  was  tolerably  well  verfed  in  the  feriptures  ;  and  he 
as  readily  came  into  her  opinion,  affuring  her  that  the 
fame  angel  who  had  formerly  appeared  unto  Mofes  was 
now  fent  to  Mohammed.  The  fird  overture  the  prophet 
made  in  the  month  of  Ramadan,  in  the  fortieth  year  of 
his  age,  which  is  therefore  ufually  called  the  year  of  his 
miflion. 

Encouraged  by  fo  good  a  beginning,  he  refolved  to 
proceed,  and  try  for  feme  time  what  he  could  do  by  pri¬ 
vate  pejfuafion,  not  daring  to  hazard  the  whole  affair  by 
expofing  it  too  fuddenly  to  the  public.  He  foon  made 
profelytes  of  thofe  under  his  own  roof,  his  wife 
Khadijah,  his  fervant  Zeid  Ebn  Haretha  (to  whom  he 
gave  his  freedom  on  that  occafion,  which  afterwards  be¬ 
came  a  rule  to  hk  followers)  and  his  coufin  and  pupil  Ali, 
the  fon  ofAbuTaleb,  though  then  very  young :  butdiis 
lad,  making  no  account  of  the  other  two,  ufed  to  dyle 
himfelf  the  firji  of  believers.  The  next  perfon  Moham- 
medappHed  to  was  Abd’allah  Ebn  AbiKohafa,  furnamed 
Abu  Beer,  a  man  of  great  authority  among  the  Koreifh, 
and  one  whofe  intered  he  well  knew  would  be  of  great 
Xervice  to  him  ;  as  it  foon  appeared :  for  Abu  Beer,  being 
gained  over,  prevailed  alfo  on  Othman  Ebn  AflFan,  Abd* 
alraham  Ebn  Awf,  Saad  Ebn  Abi  Wakkas,  al  Zobeir 
Ebn  al  A\vam,  and  Telha  Ebn  Obeid’allah,  all  principal 
men  of  Mecca,  to  follow  his  example.  Thefe  men  were 
,the  fix  chief  companions,  who,  with  a  few  more,  were 
•converted  in  the  fpare  of  three  years ;  at  the  end  of 
i^vhichj  Mobammed  having,  as  he  hoped,  a  fuiEcient  .ixi- 
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tered  to  fupport  him,  made  his  miflion  no  longer  o.  fecret, 
but  gave  out  that  God  had  commanded  him  to  admonifli 
his  near  relations,  and,  in  order  to  do  it  with  more  con¬ 
venience  and  prbfped  of  fiiccefs,  he  dire^ed  Ali  to  pre¬ 
pare  an  entertainment,  and  invite  the  fons  and  defeen- 
dants  of  Abd’almotalleb,  intending  then  to  open  hi« 
mind  to  them  :  this  was  done,  and  about  forty  of  them 
came ;  but  Abu  Laheb,  one  of  his  uncles,  making  the 
company  break  up  before  Mohammed  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  fpeaklng,  obliged  him  to.give  them  a  fecond  invi¬ 
tation  the  next  day  ;  and  'When  they  were  come,  he  made 
them  the  following  fpeech  :  “  i  know  no  man  in  all  Ara¬ 
bia  who  can  offer  his  kindred  a  more  excellent  thing  than 
I  now  do  you :  I  offer  you  happinefs  both  in  this  life, 
and  In  that  v/hich  Is  to  come ;  God  Almighty  hath  com¬ 
manded  me  to  call  you  unto  him  ;  Who  therefore  among 
you  will  be  affiftant  to  me  herein,  and  become  my  bro¬ 
ther  and  my  vicegerent  All  of  them  hefitating,  and 
declining  the  matter,  Ali  at  length  rofeup,  and  declared 
that  he  would  be  his  afliftant ;  and  vehemently  threaten¬ 
ed  thofe  who  fliould  oppofe  him.  ^fohammed  upon  this 
embraced  Ali  with  great  demonftrations  of  affedtion,  and 
defired  all  .who  were  prefent  to  hearken  to  and  obey  him,  as 
his  deputy ;  at  which  the  company  broke  out  into  a  great 
laughter,  telling  Abu  Taleb  that  he  mud  now  pay  obe¬ 
dience  to  his  fon. 

This  repulfe  however  was  fo  far  from  difeouraging 
Mohammed,  that  he  began  to  preach  in  public  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  who  heard  him  with  fome  patience,  till  he  came  to 
upbraid  them  with  the  idolatry,  obftinacy,  and  perverfe- 
nefs  of  themfelves  and  their  fathers ;  which  fo  highly 
provoked  them,  that  they  declared  themfelves  his  ene¬ 
mies,  and  would  foon  have  procured  his  ruin,  had  he 
not  been  protected  by  Abu  Taleb.  The  chief  of  the 
Koreifh  warmly  folicited  this  perfon  to  defert  his  ne¬ 
phew,  making  frequent  remonftrances  againft  the  inno¬ 
vations  he  was  attempting ;  which  proving  ineffedlual, 
they  at  length  threatened  hint  with  an  open  rupture,  if 
he  did  not  prevail  on  Mohammed  todefift.  At  this  Abu 
Taleb  was  fo  far  moved,  that  he  earneftly  diffuaded  his 
nephew  from  purfuing  the  a^^air  any  farther,  reprefenting 
the  great  danger  he  and  his  friends  muft  other  wife  run. 
But  Mohammed  was  not  to  be  intimidated,  telling  his 
uncle  plainly,  that  if  they  fet  the  fun  againjl  him  on  his 
right  handy  and  the  moon  on  his  lefty  he  nvouldnot  leave 
his  enterprise  :  and  Abu  Taleb,  feeing  him  fo  firmly 
refolved  to  proceed,  ufed  no  further  argnments,  butpro- 
mifed  to  (land  by  him  againft  all  his  enemies. 

The  Koreifli,  finding  they^  could  prevail  neither  by  fair 
words  nor  menaces,  tried  what  they  could  do  by  force 
and  ill  treatment;  .ufing  Mohammed’s  followers  fo  very 
injurioufly,  that  it  was  not  fafe  for  them  to  continue  at 
Mecca  any  longer;  whereupon  Mohammed  gave  leave 
to  fuch  of  them  as  had  not  friends  to  protedl  them  to 
feek  for  refuge  elfewhere.  And  accordingly,  in  the  fifth 
year  of  the  prophet’s  million,  fixteen  of  them,  four  of 
whom  were  women,  fled  into  Ethiopia;  and  among  them 
Othman  Ebn  AfFan  and  his  wife  Rakiah,  Mohammed’s 
daughter.  This  was  the  firft  flight ;  but  afterwards  fe¬ 
veral  others  followed  them,  retiring  one  after  another, 
to  the  number  of  .eighty-three  men  and  eighteen  women, 
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befides  'children.  Thefe  refugees  were  kindly  received 
by  the  Najaflii,  or  king  of  Ethiopia,  who  refufed  to  de¬ 
liver  them  up  to  thofe  v/hom  the  Koreilh  fent  to  demand 
them,  and,  as  the  Arab  writers  unanimoufly  atteft,  even 
profefled  the  Mohammedan  religion. 

In  the  fixth  year  of  his  million  Mohammed  had  the 
pleafure  of  feeing  his  party  llrengthened  by  the  conver- 
lion  of  his  uncle  Hamza,  a  man  of  great  valour  and  me¬ 
rit,  and  of  Omar  Ebn  al  Khattab,  a  perfon  highly  e- 
Iteemed,  and  once  a  violent  oppofer  of  the  prophet.  As 
perfecution  generally  advances  rather  than  obltru<fl;s  the 
fpreading  of  a  religion,  Illamifm  rnade  fo  grtataprogrefs 
among  the  Arab  tribes,  that  the  Koreilh,  to  fnpprefs  it 
elFeftually,  if  pollible,  inthefeventh  year  of  Mohammed’s 
million,  made  afolemn  league  or  covenant  againft  the  Ha- 
Hiemites  and  the  family  of  Abd’almoralleb,  engaging  them- 
felves  to  contra<51:  no  marriages  with  any  of  them,  and  to 
have  no  communication  with  them;  and,  to  give  it 
the  greater  fandion,  reduced  it  into  writing,  and  laid 
it  up  in  the  Caaba.  Upon  this  the  tribe  became  divided 
into  two  fa<5lions  ;  and  the  family  of  Halhem  all  repaired 
to  Abu  Taleb,  as  their  head;  except  only  Abd’al  Uzza, 
furnamed  Abu  Laheb,  who,  out  of  his  inveterate  hatred 
to  his  nephew  and  his  dodtrine,  went  over  to  the  oppo- 
fite  party,  whofe  chief  was  Abu  Sofian  Ebn  Harb,  of  the 
family  of  Ommeya, 

The  families  continued  thus  at  variance  for  three 
years  ;  but,  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  million,  Mohammed 
told  his  uncle  Abu  Taleb,  that  God  had  manifeftly  Ihewed 
his  difapprobation  of  the  league  which  the  Koreilh  had 
made  againft  them,  by  fending  a  worm  to  eat  out  every 
word  of  the  inftrument,  except  the  name  of  God.  Of 
this  accident  Mohammed  had  probably  fome  private  no¬ 
tice;  for  Abu  Taleb  went  immediately  to  the  Koreilh 
and  acquainted  them  with  it;  offering,  if  it  proved  falfe, 
to  deliver  his  nephew  up  to  them  ;  but,  in  cafe  it  ^yere 
true,  he  infilled  that  they  ought  to  layafide  their  animo- 
(ity,  and  annul  the  league  they  had  made  againll  the 
Halhemites.  To  this  they  acquiefced,  and,  going  to  in- 
fpedl  the  writing,  to  their  great  allonilhment  found  it  to 
be  as  Abu  Taleb  had  faid  ;  and  the  league  was  thereupon 
declared  void. 

In  the  fame^ear  Abu  Taleb  died,  at  the  age  of  above 
fourfcore,;  and  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  he  died  an 
infidei ;  though  others  fay,  that  when  he  was  at  the  point 
of  death  he  embraced  Mohammedifm,  and  produce  fome 
palTages  out  of  his  poetical  compofitions  to  confirm  their 
alTertion.  About  a  month,  or,  as  fome  write,  three  days 
after  the  death  of  this  great  benefa<ffor  and  patron,  Mo¬ 
hammed.  had  the  additional  mortification  to  lofe  his  wife 
Khadijah,  who  had  fo  generoully  made  his  fortune,  tor 
which  reafon  this  year  is  called  the^’^^rr  of  mourning. 

On  the  death  of  thefe  two  perfons  the  Koreilli  began 
to  he  more  troublefome  than  ever  to  their  prophet,  and 
efpecially  fome  who  had  formerly  been  his  intimate 
friends  ;  infomuch  that  he  found  himfelf  obliged  t©  feek 
for  Iheher  elfewhere,  and  firll  pitched  uponTayef,  about 
lixty  miles  eall  from  Mecca,  for  the  place  for  his  retreat. 
Thither  therefore  he  went,  accompanied  by  his  fervant 
Zied,  and  applied  himfelf  to  two  of  the  chief  of  the  tribe 
of  Thakif  who  were  the  inhabitants  of  that  place ;  but 
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they  received  them  very  coldly.  However,  he  flaid  there  a 
month;  and  fome  of  themore  confiderate  and  better  fort  of 
men  treated  him  with  a  little  refpe<5t :  but  the  Daves  and  in¬ 
ferior  people  at  length  rofe  againD  him,  and,  bringing  him 
to  the  wall  of  the  city,  obliged  him  to  depart,  and  re¬ 
turn  to  Mecca  ;  where  hepuc  himfelf  under  the  proteilion 
of  al  Motaam  Ebn  Adi. 

This  repulfe  greatly  difcouraged  his  followers :  how¬ 
ever,  Mohammed  was  not  wanting  to  himfelf,  but  boldly 
continued  to  preach  to  the  public  aDemblies  at  the  pilgri¬ 
mage,  and  gained  feveral  profelyies,  and  among  them 
fix  of  the  inhabitants  of  Yathreb  of  the  JewiDi  tribe  of 
Khazraj,  who,  on  their  return  home,  failed  not  to  fpeak 
much  in  commendation  of  their  new  religion,  and  ex¬ 
horted  their  fellow-citizens  to  embrace  the  fame. 

In  the  twelfth  year  of  his  million  it  was  that  Moham¬ 
med  gave  out  that  he  had  made  his  night  journey  from 
Mecca  to  Jerufalem,  and  thence  to  heaven,  fomuch  fpo- 
ken  of  by  all  that  write  of  him.  Dr  Prideaux  thinks  he 
invented  it,  either  to  anfwer  the  expedlations  of  thofe 
who  demanded  fome  miracle  as  a  proof  of  his  miflion  ;  or 
elfe,  by  pretending  to  have  converfed  with  God,  to  ella- 
blifli  the  authority  of  whatever  he  Diould  think  fit  to  leave 
behind  by  way  of  oral  tradition,  and  make  his  fayings  to 
ferve  the  fame  purpofe  as  the  oral  law  of  the  Jews.  But 
it  does  not  appear  that  Mohammed  himfelf  ever  expeded 
fo  great  a  regard  Diould  be  paid  to  his  fayings,  as  his 
followers  have  fince  done  ;  and  feeing  he  all  along  dif- 
claimed  any  power  of  performing  miracles,  it  feems  ra¬ 
ther  to  have  been  a  fetch  of  policy  to  ralfe  his  reputation, 
by  pretending  to  have  adually  converfed  with  God  in 
heaven,  as  Mofes  had  heretofore  done  in  the  mount,  and 
to  have  received  feveral  inftitutions  immediately  from  him, 
whereas  before  he  contented  himfelf  with  perfuading 
them  that  he  had  all  by  the  miniftry  of  Gabriel. 

However,  this  ilory  feemed  fo  abfurd  and  incredible, 
that  feveral  of  his  followers  left  him  upon  it;  and  had  pro¬ 
bably  ruined  the  whole  defign,  had  not  Abu  Beer  vouched 
for  his  veracity,  and  declared  that,  if  Mohammed  af¬ 
firmed  it  to  be  true,  he  verily  believed  the  whole.  Which 
happy  incident  not  only  retrieved  the  prophet’s  credit, 
but  increafed  it  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  was  fecure  of 
being  able  to  make  his  difciples  fwallow  whatever  he 
pleaied  to  impofe  on  them  for  the  future.  And  this  fic¬ 
tion,  notwithftanding  its  extravagance,  was  one  of  the 
moft  artful  contrivances  Mohammed  ever  put  in  praflice, 
and  what  chiefly  contributed  to  the  raifing  of  his  reputa¬ 
tion  to  that  great  height  to  which  it  afterwards  arrived. 

In  this  year,  called  by  the  Mohammedans  the 
year^  twelve  men  of  Yathreb  or  Medina,  of  whom  ten 
were  of  the  tribe  of  Khazraj,'  .and  the  other  two  of  that 
of  Aws,  came  to  Mecca,  and  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to 
Mohammed  at  al  Akaba,  a  hill  on  the  north  of  that  city. 
This  oath  was  called /^<?  nuomens  oath  ;  not  that  any  wo¬ 
men  were  prefent  at  this  time,  but  becaufe  a  man  was 
pot  thereby  obliged  -to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  Mo¬ 
hammed  or  his  religion;  it  being  the  fame  oath  that  was 
afterwards  exacted  of  the  women,  the  form  of  which  we 
have  in  the  Koran,  and  is  to  this  efftd  ;  viz.  That  they 
fliould  renounce  all  idolatry;  and  they  Diould  not  Deal, 
nor  commit  fornication,  nor  kill  their  children  (as  the 
B  '  Pagan 
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Pagan  Arabs  ufed  to  do  when  they  apprehended  they 
ftiould  not  be  able  to  maintain  them,)  nor  forge  calumnies  ; 
and  that  they  Ihould  obey  the  prophet  in  all  things  that 
were  reafonable.  When  they  had  folemnly  engaged  to  all 
this,  Mohammed  fent  one  of  his  difciples,  named  Mafab 
Ebn  Omair,  home  with  them,  toin  ftrudl:  them  more  fully 
in  the  grounds  and  ceremonies  of  his  new  religion 

Mafab  being  arrived  at  Medina,  by  the  alliitance  of 
thofe  who  had  been  formerly  converted,  gained  feveral 
profelytes,  particularly  Ofaid  Ebn  Hodeira,  a  chief  man 
of  the  city,  and  Saad  Ebn  Moadh,  prince  of  the  tribe  of 
Aws  j  Mohammedifm  fpreading  fo  that  there  was 
fcarce  a  houfe  wherein  there  were  not  fome  who  had  em¬ 
braced  it. 

The ‘next  year,  being  the  thirteenth  of  Mohammed’s 
million,  Mafab  returned  to  Mecca,  accompanied  by 
fev.enty- three  men  and  two  women  of  Medina  who  had 
profelTed  Iflamifm,  befides  fome  others  who  were  as  yet 
unbelievers.  On  their  arrival,  they  immediately  fent  to 
Mohammed,  and  offered  him  their  alliftance,  of  which 
he  was  now  in  great  need  ;  for  his  adverfaries  were  by 
this  time  grown  fo  powerful  in  Mecca,  that  he  could  not 
ftay  there  much  longer  without  imminent  danger.  Where¬ 
fore  he  accepted  their  propofal,  and  met  them  one  night; 
by  appointment,  at  alAkaba  above-mentioned,  attended  by 
his  uncle  al  Abbas,  who,  though  he  was  not  then  a  be¬ 
liever,  wilhed  bis  nephew  well,  and  made  a  fpeech  to 
thofe  of  Medina,  wherein  he  told  them,  that  as  Moham¬ 
med  was  obliged  to  quit  his  native  city,  and  feek  an 
afylum  elfewhere,  and  they  had  offered  him  their  pro- 
teflion,  they  would  do  well  not  to  deceive  him  ;  that  if 
they  were  not  firmly  refolved  to  defend,  and  not  betray 
him,  they  had  better  declare  their  minds,  and  let  him 
provide  for  his  fafety  in  fome  other  manner.  Upon  their 
protefting  their  fincerity,  Mohammed  fwore  to  be  faith¬ 
ful  to  them,  on  condition  that  they  fiiould  prote<5f  him 
againft  all  infults,  as  heartily  as  they  would  their  own 
wives  and*families.  They  then  afl<ed  him  what  recom- 
pence  they  were  to  expeAjf  they  Ihould  happen  to  be 
killed  in  his  quarrel  ;  he  anfwered,  paradife.  Where¬ 
upon  they  pledged  their  faith  to  him,  and  fo  returned 
home  ;  after  Mohammed  had  chofen  twelve  out  of  their 
number,  who  were  to  have  the  fame  authority  among 
them  as  the  twelve  apoflles  of  Chrift  had  among  his  dif¬ 
ciples. 

Hitherto  Mohammed  had  propagated  his  religion  by 
fair  means,  fo  that  the  whole  fuccefs  of  his  enterprize, 
before  his  flight  to  Medina,  muff  be  atributed  to  perfua- 
fion  only,  and  not  to  compulfion.  For  before  this  fecond 
oath  of  fealty  or  inauguration  at  al  Akaba,  he  had  no 
permillion  to  ufe  any  force  at  all ;  and  in  feveral  places 
of  the  Koran,  which  he  pretended  were  revealed  during 
his  ftay  at  Mecca,  he  declares  his  bufinefs  was  only  to 
preach  and  admonifh;  that  he  had  no  authority  to  compel 
any  perfon  to  embrace  his  religion  ;  and  that,  whether 
people  believe  or  not,  was  none  of  his  concern,  but  be¬ 
longed  folely  unto  God.  And  he  was  fb  far  from  allow¬ 
ing  his  followers  to  ufe  force,  that  he  exhorted  them  to 
bear  patiently  thofe  injuries  which  were  offered  them  on 
account  of  their  faith  ;  and,  when  perfecuted  himfelf, 
chofe  rather  to  q^uit  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  retire  to 
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Medina,  than  to  make  any  refiftance.  But  this  great 
paflivenefs  and  moderation  feem  entirely  owing  to  his 
want'^of  power,  and  the  great  fuperiority  of  his  oppofers 
for  the  firft  twelve  years  of  his  miiTion  ;  for  no  fooner 
was  he  enabled,  by  the  afliftance  of  thofe  of  Medina,  ,to 
make  head  againft  his  enemies,  than  he  gave  out,  that 
God  had  allowed  him  and  his  folio;,  ers  to  defend  them- 
felves  againft  the  infidels  ;  and  at  length,  as  bis  forces 
increafed,  he  pretended  to  have  the  divine  leave  even  to 
attack  them  ;  and  to  deftroy  idolatry,  and  fet  up  the  true 
faith  by  the  fword  ;  finding,  by  experience,  that  his  de- 
figns  would  otherwife  proceed  very  flowly,  if  they  were 
not  utterly  overthrown ;  and  knowing,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  innovators,  when  they  depend  folely  on  their  own 
ftrength,  and  can  compel,  feldom  run  any  rifque  ;  from 
whence,  fays  Machiavel,  it  follows,  that  all  the  armed 
prophets  have  fucceeded,  and  the  unarmed  ones  have 
failed.  Mofes,  Cyrus,  Thefeus,  and  Romulus,  would 
not  have  been  able  to  eftabliih  the  obfervance  of  their  in- 
ftitutions  for  any  length  of  time,  had  they  not  been  armed. 
The  firft  paftage  of  the  Koran  which  gave  Mohammed 
the  permillion  of  defending  himfek  by  arms,  is  faid  to 
have  been  that  in  the  twenty-fecond  chapter  ;  after  which 
a  great  number  to  the  fame  purpofe  were  revealed. 

That  Mohammed  had  a  right  to  take  up  arms  for  his 
own  defence  againft  his  unjuft  perfecutors,  may,  perhaps, 
be  allowed  ;  but  whether  he  ought  afterwards  to  have 
made  ufe  of  that  means  for  the  eftablifhing  of  his  religion, 
is  not  fo  eafy  to  determine.  How  far  the  fecular  power 
may  or  ought  to  interpofe  in  affairs  qf  this  nature,  man¬ 
kind  are  not  agreed.  The  method  of  converting  by  the 
fword  gives  no  very  favourable  idea  of  the  faith  which  is 
fo  propa^gated,  and  is  difallowed  by  every  body  in  thofe 
of  another  religion,  though  the  fame  perfons  are  willing 
to  admit  of  it  for  the  advancement  of  their  own  ;  fuppo- 
fing  that,  though  a  falfe  religion  ought  not  to  be  eftablifh- 
ed  by  authority,  yet  a  true  one  may  ;  and  accordingly 
force  is  almoft  as  conftantly  employed  in  thefe  cafes  by 
thofe  who  have  the  power  in'  their  hands'^  as  it  is  con¬ 
ftantly  complained  of  by  thofe  who  fuffer  the  violence. 
It  is  certainly  one  of  the-moft  convincing  proofs  that 
Mohammedifm  was  no  other  than  a  human  invention, 
that  it  owed  its  progrefs  and  eftabliftiment  almoft  entirely 
to  the  fword  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  deihonft rations 
of  the  divine  original  of  Chriftianity,  that  it  prevailed  a- 
gainft  all  the  force  and  powers  of  the  World  by  the  mtre 
dint  of  its  own  truth,  after  having  ftood  the  aftaults  of 
all  manner  of  peifecutions,  as  well  as  other  oppofiiions, 
for  three  hundred  years  together,  and  at  length  made  the 
Roman  emperors  themfelves  fubmit  thereto  ;  after  which 
time,  indeed,  this  proof  feems  to  fail,  Chriftianity  being 
then  eftablifhed,  and  Paganifm  aboliftied,  by  public  autho¬ 
rity,  which  has  had  great  influence  in  the  propagation  of 
the  one  and  deftruftion  of  the  other  ever  fince.  But  to. 
return  : 

Mohammed,  having  provided  for  the  fecurity  of  his 
companions  as  well,  as  his  own,  by  the  league  ofFenfive 
and  defenfive  which  he  had  now  concluded  with  thofe  of' 
Medina,  directed  them  to  repair  thither,  which  they  ac¬ 
cordingly  did  ;  but  himfelf  with  Abu  Beer  and  Ali  ftaiT 
behind,  having  not  yet  received  the  divine  permiflbn,  as 
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he  pretended,  to  leave  Mecca,  The  KoreiHi,  fearing 
the  confequence  of  this  new  alliance,  began  to  think  it 
abfolutely  neceffary  to  prevent  Mohammed’s  efcape  to 
Medina  ;  and  having  held  a  council  thereon,  after  feveral 
milder  expedients  had  been  rejefled,  they  came  to  a  re- 
folution  that  he  Ihould  be  killed  ;  and  agreed  that  a  man 
fhould  be  chofen  out  of  every  tribe  for  the  execution  of 
this  defign  ;  and  that  each  man  fhould  have  a  blow  at  him 
with  his  fword,  that  the  guilt  of  his  blood  might  fall 
equally  on  all  the  tribes,  to  whofe  united  ,  power  the 
Hafhemites  v/ere  much  inferior,  and  therefore  durft  not 
attempt  to  revenge  their  kinfman’s  death. 

This  confpiracy  was  fcarce  formed,  when,  by  fonie 
means  or  other,  it  came  to  Mohammed’s  knowledge ;  and  he 
gave  out  that  it  was  revealed  to  him  by  the  angel  Gabriel, 
who  had  now  ordered  him  to  retire  to  Medina.  Where¬ 
upon,  to  amufe  his  enemies,  he  diretfted  Ali  to  lie  down 
in  his  place,  and  wrap  himfelf  up  in  his  green  cloak, 
which  he  did  ;  and  Mohammed  efjaped  miracujoufly,  as, 
they  pretend,  to  Abu  Beer’s  houfe,  unperceived  by  the 
confpirators,  who  had  already  aflembled  at  the  prophet  s 
door.  They,  in  the  mean  time,  looking  through  the 
crevice,  and  feeing  Ali,  whom  they  took  to  be  Mohamrned 
himfelf,  afleep,  continued  wat'.hing  there  til!  morning, 
when  Ali  arofe,  and  they  found  themfelves  deceived. 

From  Abu  Beer’s  houfe  Mohammed  and  he  went  to  a 
cave  in  mount  Thur,  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Mecca,  accom¬ 
panied  only  by  Amer  Ebn  Foheirah,  Ar  u  Beer’s  fervant, 
and  Abd’allah  Ebn  Oreitah,  an  idolater  whom  they  had 
hired  for  a  guide  In  this  cave  they  lay  hid  three  days, 
to  avoid  the  fearch  of  their  enemies  ;  which  they  very 
narrowly  efcaped,  and  not  without  the  afliftarree  of  more 
mi  fades  than  one  :  for  fome  fay  that  the  jxoreifh  were 
(Iruck  with  blindnefs,  fo  that  they  could  not  iind  the 
cave  ;  others,  that  after  Mohammed  and  his  companions 
were  got  in,  two  pigeons  laid  their  eggs  at' the  entrance, 
and  afpider  covered  the  mouth  of  the  cave  with  her  web, 
which  made  them  look  no  farther  Abu  Beer,  feeing  the 
prophet  in  fuch  imminent  danger,  became  very  forrowful  ; 
whereupon  Mohammed  comfort-ed  him  with  thefe  words, 
recorded  in  the  Koran,  B:  not  grieved^  for  God  is^itb  us. 
Their  enemies  being  retired,  they  left  the  cave,  and  fet  out 
for  Medina,  by  a  by  road;  and  having  fortunately,  or,  as 
the  Mohammedans  tell  us,  miraculonfiy  efcaped  fome 
who  were  fent  to  purfue  them,  arrived  fafely  at  that  ci¬ 
ty  ;  whither  Ali  folio  ved  them  in  three  days,  after  he 
had  fettled  fome  affairs  at  Mecca, 

The  firft  thing  Mohammed  did  after  his  arrival  at  Me¬ 
dina,  was  to  build  a  temple  for  his  religious  worlhip, 
and  a  houfe  for  himfelf,  which  he  did  on  a  parcel  of  ground 
which  had  before  ferved  to  pur  camels  in,  or,  as  others 
tell  us,  for  a  ^urying-ground  and  belonged  \o  Sahal  and 
Sohcil  the  ions  of  Amru.  who  were  orphans.  This  ac¬ 
tion  Dr  Prideaux' exclaims  againff,  reprefenting  it  as  a 
flagrant  inflanceof  injufHce  ;  for  that,  fays  he,  he  violently 
difpcffeffed  thefe  poor  orphans,  the  fons  of  an  inferior  ar¬ 
tificer  (whom,  the  author  he  quote  calls  a  carpenter)  of 
this  ground,  and  fo  founded  the  firfl:  fabric  of  his  worfhp 
with  the  like  wickednefs  as  he  did  his  religion  But,  to  fav 
nothing  of  the  imp’-obability  that  Mohammed  fhpuld  aff 
la  fo  impolitic  a  manner  at  his  firft  coming,  the  Mohara? 
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medan  writers  fet  this  affair  in  a  quite  different  light  r 
one  tells  us  that  he  treated  with  the  lads  about  the  price 
of  the  ground,  but  they  defired  he  would  accept  it  as  a 
prefent  :  however,  as  hiftorians  of  good  credit  affure  us, 
he  a(5lually  bought  it  ;^and  the  money  was  paid  by  Abu 
Beer.  Befides,  had  Mohammed  accepted  it  as  a  prefent, 
the  orphans  were  in  circumftances  fufficient  to  have  afforded 
it;  for  they  were  of  a  very  good  family,  of  the  tribe  of  Naj¬ 
jar,  one  of  the  moft  illuflrious  among  the  Arabs,  and  not 
the  fons  of  a  carpenter,  as  Dr  Prideaux’s  author  writes,, 
who  took  the  word  Najjar,  which  fignifies  a  carpenter, 
for  ^n  appellative,  whereas  it  is  a  proper  name. 

Mohammed,  .being fecurely  fettled  at  Medina,  and  able 
not  only  to  defend  himfelf  againft  the  infults  of  his  ene- 
nemies,  but  to  attack  them,  began  to  fend  out  fmall  par¬ 
ties  to  make  reprifals  on  the  Koreilh;  the  firlt  party  con- 
fiftiog  of  no  more  than  nine  men,  who  intercepted  and 
plundered  a  caravan  belonging  to  that  tribe,  and  in  the 
aftion  took  two  prifoners.  But  whateftabliftied  his  affairs 
very  much,  and  was  the  foundition  on  which  he  built  all 
his  fucceeding  greatnefs,  was  the  gaining  of  the  battle  of 
Redr,  which  was  fought  in  the  fecond  year  of  the  Hejra,. 
and  is  fo  famous  in  the  Mohammedan  hiftory.  Some 
reckon  no  lefs  than  twenty-feven  expeditions  wherein  Mo¬ 
hammed  was  perfonally  prefent,  in  nine  O'*  which  he  gave 
battle,  befides  feveral  other  expeditions  in  whicH  he  was 
not  prefent  His  forces  he  maintained  partly  by  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  his  followers  for  this  purp.ofe,  which  he  called 
by  the  name  of  zacat  or  alms,  and  the  paying  of  which 
he  very  artfully  made  one  main  article  of  his  religion  ;  and 
partly  by  ordering  a  fifth  part  of  theplunder  to  be  brought 
into  the  public  treafu’ry  for  that  purpofe,  in  which  mat¬ 
ter  he  likewife  pretended  to  ad:  by  the  divine  diredion. 

In  a  few  yeais  by  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms  (notwith- 
flandftig  he^fometimes  came  off  by  the  word)  he  confider- 
ably  raifed  his  credit  and  power.  In  the  fixth  year  of  the 
Hejra  he  fet  out  with  1400  men  to  vifit  the  temple  of 
Mecca,  not  with  any  inrent  of  committing  hollilities,  but 
in  a  peaceable  manner.  However,  when  he  came  to  al 
Hodeibiya,  which  is  fituate  partly  Within  and  partly  with¬ 
out  the  facred  territory,  the  Koreifli  fent  to  let  him  know 
that  they  would  not  permit  him  to  enter  Mecca,  unlefs 
he  forced  his  way  ;  whereupon  he  r.alled  his  troops  about 
him  and  they  all  took  a  folemnoath  of  fealty  or  homage 
to  him,  and  he  r^folved  to  attack  the  city;  but  ihofe  of 
Mecca  fending  Arwa  Ebn  Mafud,  pnn,e  of  the  tribe  of 
Tbakif,  as  their  ambaffador,  to  defr.e  peace,  a  truce  was* 
concluded  between  them  for  ten  years,  by  which  any  per- 
fon  was  allowed  to  enter  into  league  either  with  Moham¬ 
med,  or  v/ith  the  Koreifh,  as  he  thoug  t  fit. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  fhew  the  inconceivable  vene¬ 
ration  and  refped  the  Mohammedans  by  this  time  had 
for  their  prophet,  to  mention  the  account  which  the  a- 
bove- mentioned  ambaffador  gave  the  Koreifli,  at  his  re¬ 
turn  of  their  behaviour.  He  faid  he  had  been  at  the' 
courts  both  of  the  Roman  emperor  and  of  the  king  of  Per-^ 
fia,  and  never  faw  any  prince  fo  higlily  refpeded  by  his. 
fubjeds  as  Mohammed  was  by  his  companions  ;  for,  when¬ 
ever  he  made  the  ablution,  in  order  to  fay  his  prayers, 
they  fan  and  catched  the  water  that  he  had  ufed  ;  and,, 
whenever  he  fpit,  they  immediately  licked  it  up,  and  gather- 
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ed  up  every  hair  that  fell  from  him  with  great  fuperflition. 

In  the  leventh  year  of  the  Hejra,  Mohammed  began 
to  think  of  propagating  his  religion  beyond  the  bounds  of 
Arabia,  and  fent  meffengers  to  the  neighbouring  princes, 
with  letters  to  invite  them  to  Mohammedifm.  Nor  was 
this  proie(5l  without  fome  fuccefs.  Khofru  Parviz,  then 
king  of  Perfia,  received  his  letter  with  great  difdain,  and 
tore  it  in  a  palTion,  fending  away  the  meflenger  very  ab¬ 
ruptly  ;  v/hich  when  Mohammed  heard,  he  faid,  God 
Jljall  tear  his  kingdom.  And  foon  after  a  melTenger  came 
to  Mohammed  from  Badhan  king  of  Yaman,  who  was  a 
dependent  on  thcPerfians,  to  acquaint  him  that  he  had 
received  orders  to  fend  him  to  Khofru.  Mohammed  put 
ofF  his  anfwer  till  the  next  morning,  and  then-told  the 
me/Tenger  it  had  been  revealed  to  him  that  night  that 
Kholru  was  flain  by  his  Ton  Shiruyeh ;  adding,  that  he 
was  well  a/Tured  his  new  religion  and  empire  fiiould  rife 
to  as  great  a  height  as  that  of  Khofru  ;  and  therefore  bid 
him  advife  his  mafter  to  embrace  Mohammedifm.  The 
mefieqger  being  returned,  Badhan  in  a  few  days  received  a 
letter  from  Shiruyeh,  informing  him  of  his  father’s  death, 
and  ordering  him  to  give  the  prophet  no  further  didurb- 
ance.  Whereupon  Badhan  and  the  Perfians  with  him 
turned  Mohammedans. 

The  emperor  Heraclius,  as  the  Arabian  hiflorians  afTure 
us,  received  Mohammed’s  letter  with  great  refped:,  laying 
it  on. his  pillow,  and  difmifled  the  bearer  honourably. 
And  fome  pretend  that  he  would  have  profeded  this  new 
faith,  had  he  not  been  afraid  of  lofing  his  crown. 

Mohammed  wrote  to  the  fame  elFe<5l  to  the  king  of  E- 
thiopia,  though  he  had  been  converted  before,  according 
to  the  Arab  writers ;  and  to  Mokawkas,  governor  of  E- 
gypt,  who  gave  the  mefienger  a  very  favourable  reception, 
and  fent  feveral  valuable  prefents  to  Mohammed,  and  a- 
mong  the  reft  two  girls,  oneof  which,  named  Mary^  be¬ 
came  a  great  favourite  with  him.  He  alfo  fent  letters  of 
the  like  purport  to  feveral  Arab  princes  ;  particularly  one 
to  al  Hareth  Ebn  Abi  Shamer  king  of  Ghaflean,  who  re¬ 
turning  for  anfwer  that  he  would  go  to  Mohammed  him- 
felf,  the  prophet  faid,  May  hu  kingdom  perijh  ;  another 
to  Hawdha  Ebn  Ali,  king  of  Yamama,  who  was  a  Chri- 
ftian,  and,  having  fome  time  before  profefled  Iflamifm,  had 
lately  returned  to  his  former  faith  ;  this  prince  fent  back 
a  very  rough  anfwer,  upon  which  Mohammed  curling  him, 
he  died  foon  after ;  and  a  third  to  al  Mondar  Ebn  Sawa, 
king  of  Bahrein,  who  embraced  Mohammedifm,  and  all 
the  Arabs  of  that  country  followed  his  example. 

The  eighth  year  of  the  Hejra  was  a  very  fortunate 
year  to  Mohammed.  In  the  beginning  of  it,  KhaledjEbn 
al  Walid  and  Amru  Ebn  al  As,  both  excellent  foldiers, 
the  firft  of  whom  afterwards  conquered  Syria  and  other 
countries,  and  the  latter  Egypt,  became  profelytes  of 
Mohammedifm.  And  foon  after  the  prophet  fent  3000 
men  againft  the  Grecian  forces,  to  revenge  the  death  of 
one  of  his  ambaftadors,  who  being  fent  to  the  governor  of 
Bofraon  the  fame  errand  asthofe  who  went  to  the  above- 
mentioned  princes,  were  flain  by  an  Arab,  of  the  tribe  of 
GhafTan,  at  Muta,  a  town  in  the  territory  of  Balka  in 
Syria,  about  three  days  journey  eaftward  from  Jerufalem, 
near  which  town  they  encountered.  The  Grecians  being 
svaftly  fjperior  in  number  (for,  including  the  auxiliary 
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Arabs,  they  had  an  afmy  of  100,000  men)  the  Moham¬ 
medans  were  repulled  in  the  hrft  attack,  and  loft  fuccef- 
iively  three  of  their  generals,  viz.  Zeid  Ebn  Haretha 
Mohammed’s  freedman,  Jaafar  the  Ton  of  Abu  Taleb, 
and  Abdallah  Ebn  Ravvaha;  but  Khaled  Ebn  al  Walid, 
fucceeding  to  the’  command,  overthrew  the  Greeks  with  a 
great  ftaughter,  and  brought  away  abundance  of  rich 
fpoil;  on  occafion  of  which  a^Iion  Mohammed  gave  him 
the  honourable  title  of  Seif  min  foyuf  Allah,  one  of  the 
fivcrds  of  G  on. 

In  this  year  alfo  Mohammed  took-  the  city  of  Mecca, 
the  inhabitants  whereof  had  brojcen  the*  truce  concluded 
on  two  years  before.  For  the  tribe  of  Beer,  who  wei'e 
confederates  with  theKoreilh,  attacking thofe  of  Khozaah, 
who  were  allies  of  Mohammed,  killed  feveral  of  them, 
being  fupported  in  the  a<5lion  by  a  party  of  the  Koreifh 
themfelves.  The  confequence  of  this  violation  was  foon 
apprehended  ;  and  Abu  Sofian  himfelf  made  a  journey 
to  Medina  on  purpofe  to  heal  the  breach  and  renew  the 
truce;  but  in  vain  ;  for  Mohammed,  glad  of  this  opportuni¬ 
ty,  refufed  to  fee  him  :  whereupon  he  applied  to  Abu  Beer 
and  Ali;  but  they  giving  him  no  anfwer,  he  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Mecca  as  lie  came. 

Mohammed  immediately  gave  orders  for  preparations 
to  be  made,  that  he  might  furprife.  the  Meccans  while 
they  were  unprovided  to  receive  him  :  in  a  little  time 
he  began  his  march  thither,  and  by  that  time  he  came 
near  the  city  his  forces  were  increafed  to  10,000  men. 
Thofe  of  Mecca,  being  not  in  a  condition  to  defend  them¬ 
felves  againft  fo  formidable  an  army,  furrendered  at  dif- 
cretion ;  and  Abu  Sofian  faved  his  life  by  turning  Mo¬ 
hammedan.  About  twenty- eight  of  the  idolaters  were 
killed  by  a  party  under  the  command  of  Khaled;  but  this 
happened  contrary  to  Mohammed’s  orders,  who,  when 
he  entered  the  town,  pardoned  all  the  Koreilli,  on  their 
fubmifiion,  except  only  fix  men  and  four  women,  who 
were  more  obnoxious  than  ordinary  (fome  of  them  having 
apoftatifed)  and  were  folemnly  proferibed  by  the  prophet 
himfelf ;  but  of  thefe  no  more  than  threemen  and  one 
woman  were  put  to  death,  the  reft  obtaining  pardon  on 
their  embracing  Mohammedifm,  and  one  of  the  women  ma- 
,  king  her  efcape, 

The  remainder  of  this  year  Mohammed  employed  in 
deftroying  the  idols  in  and  round  Mecca,  fending  feveral 
of  his  generals  on  expeditions  for  that  purpofe,  and  to 
invite  the  Arabs  to  Iflamifm  ;  wherein  it  is  no  wonder  if 
they  now  met  with  fuccefs. 

The  next  year,  being  the  ninth  of  the  Hejra,  the 
Mohammedans  call  the  year  of  emha^ies  :  for  the  Arabs 
had  been  hitherto  expe^ing  the  iflue.  of  the  war  between 
Mohammed  and  the  Koreifli;  but,  fo  foon  as  that  tribe, 
the  principal  of  the  whole  nation,  and  the  genuine  de- 
feendants  of  Ifhmael,  whofe  prerogatives  none  offered  to 
difpute,  had  fubmitted,  they  were  fatisfied  that  it  was  not 
in  their  power  to  oppofe  Mohammed,  and  therefore  began 
to  come  in  to  him  in  great  numbers,  and  to  fend  emballies 
to  make  their  fubmiflions  to  him,  both  to  Mecca,  while 
he  ftaid  there,  and  alfo  to  Medina,  whither  he  returned 
this  year.  Among  the  reft ;  five  kings  of  the  tribe  of  H  a- 
myar  profefled  Mohammedifm,  and  fent  ambafladors  to 
notify  the  fame. 
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In  the  tenth  year  AH  was  fent  into  Yaman  to  pro- 
.  pagate  the  Mohammedan  faith  there,  and,  as  it  is  faid, 
converted  the  whole  tribe  of  Hamdan  in  one  day.  Their 
example  was  quickly  followed  by  all  the  inhabitants  of 
that  province,  except  only  thofe  of  Najran,  who,  being 
Chriflians,  chofe  rather  to  pay  tribute.  . 

Thus,  was  Mohammedifm  edablilhed,  and  idolatry 
rooted  out,  even  in  Mohammed’s  life-time  (for  he’  died 
the  next  year)  throughout  all  Arabia,  except  only  Yama- 
ma,  where  Mofeilania,  who  fet  up  alfo  for  a  prophet  as 
Mohammed’s  competitor,  ha3  a  great  party,  and  was 
not  reduced  till  the  Khalifat  of  Abu  Beer:  and  the  A- 
rabs,  being  then  united  in  one  faith  and  under  one  prince, 
found  themfelves  in  a  condition  of  making  thofe  conquefts, 
which  extended  the  Mohammedan  faith  over  fo  great  a 
part  of  the  world. 

Of  the  Koran.  The  word  Koran,  derived  from  the 
verb  karaa,  to  read,  fgnifies  properly,  in  Arabic,  the 
reading,  or,  rather,  that  which  ought  to  he  read ;  by 
which  name  the  Mohammedans  denote  not  only  the  entire 
book  or  volume  of  the  Koran,  but  alfo  any  particular 
chapter  or  fedtion  of  it ;  juft  as  the  Jews  call  either  the 
whole  feripture,  or  any  part  of  it,  by  the  name  of  Karah, 
orMikra,  words  of  the  fame  origin  and  import.  SeeAt- 
CORAN.  -  “ 

Befide  this  peculiar  name,  the  Koran  is  alfo  honoured 
with  feveral  appellations,  common  to  other  books  of 
feripture:  as,  al  Farkan,  Uom  iht  vtrh fora ^a,  to  di¬ 
vide  or  difinguijh  ;  not,  as  the  Mohammedan  doctors 
fay,  becaufe  thofe  books  are  divided  into  chapters  or  fec- 
tions,  or  diftinguifli  between  good  and  evil  ;  but  in  the 
fame  notion  that  rhe.Jews  ufe  the  word  Perek,  or  Pirka, 
from  the  fame  root,  to  denote  a  feeftion  or  portion  of 
feripture.  It  is  alfo  called  al  Molhaf,  the  volume,  and 
all  Kitab,  the  book,  by  way  of  eminence,  which  anfwers 
to  the  Biblia  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  al  Dhikr,  the  admo- 
r.ition,  which  name  is  alfo  given  to  the  Pentateuch  and 
Gofpel. 

The  Koran  is  divided  into  114  larger  portions  of  very 
unequal  length,  which  we  call  chapters,  but  the  Arabians 
Sowar,  in  the  lingular  Sura,  a  word  rarely  ufed  on  any 
other  occafion,  and  properly  fignifying  a  row,  order,  or 
a  regular  feries  ;  as  a  courfe  of  bricks  in  building,  or  a 
rank  of  foldiers  in  an  army ;  and  is  the  fame  in  ufe  and 
import  with  the  Sura,  or  Tora  of  the  Jews,  who  alfo 
call  the  fifty  three  fe<5Hons  of  the  Pentateuch  Sedarim,  a 
word  of  the  fame  lignification. 

Thefe  chapters  are  not  in  the  manuferrpt  copies  diftin- 
guilhed  by  their  numerical  order,  but  by  particular  titles, 
which  are  taken  fometimes  from  a  particular  matter  treat¬ 
ed  of,  or  perfon  mentioned  therein  ;  but  ufuallyfrom  the 
lirft  word  of  note,  exa<^tly  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
Jews  have  named  their  Sedarim  ;  though  the  word  from 
which  fome  chapters  are  denominated  be  very  far  diftant, 
towards  the  middle,  or  perhaps  the  end  of  the  chapter ; 
which  Teems  ridiculous  But  the  occafion  of  this  Teems 
to  have  been,  that  tbe  verfe  or  palTage  wherein  fuch  word 
occurs,  was,  in  point  of  time,  revealed  and  committed 
to  writing  before  the  other  verfes  of  the  fame  chapter 
which  precede  it  in  order  ;  and  the  title  being  given  to 
she  chapter  before  it  was  completed,  or  the  palTages  re- 
VoL.  III.  69.  2 
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duced  to  their  prefent  order,  the  verfe  from  whence  fuck 
title  was  taken  did  not  always  happen  to  begin  the  chap¬ 
ter.  Some  chapters  have  two  or  more  titles,  occafioned 
by  the  difference  of  the  copies 

Some  .  f  the  chapters  having  been  revealed  at  Mecca, 
and  others  at  Medina,  the  noting  this  difference  makes  a 
part  of  the  title  :  but  the  reader  wdl  obferve  that  feveral 
of  the  chapters  are  faid  to  have  been  revealed  partly  at 
Mecca,  and  partly  at  Medina;  and,  as  to  others,  it  is 
yet  a  diCpuie  among  the  commentators  to  which  place  of 
the  two  they  belong 

Every  chapter  is  fubdivided  into  fmaller  portions,  of 
very  Unequal  length  alfo,  which  we  cuftomarilycall 
but  the  Arabic  word  is  /^jat,  the  fame  with  the  Hebrew 
Ototh,  and  fignifies  figns,  or  wonders ;  fuch  as  are  the 
fecrets  of  God,  his  attribute?,  works,  judgments;  and 
ordinances,  delivered  in  thofe  verfes  ;  many  of  which 
have  their  particular  ti  les  alfo,  irapofedin  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  thofe  of  the  chapters. 

“  Befides  thefe  unequal  divifiohs  of  chapter  and  verfe, 
the  Mohammedans  have  alfo  divided  their  Koran  into 
fixty  equal  portions,  which  they  call  Ahzab,  in  the  fin- 
gular  Hizb,  each  fubdivided  into  four  equal  parts;  which 
is  alfo  an  imitation  of  the  Jews,  who  have  an  ancient  di- 
vifion  of  their  Miflima  into  fixty  portions  called  Maflic- 
toth ;  but  the  Koran  is  more  ufually  divided  into  thirty 
fe<ftions  only,  named  Ajza,  from  the  fingular  Joz,  each 
of  twice  the  length  of  the  former,  and  in  the  like  manner 
fubdivided  into  four  parts,  Thefe  divifions  are  for  the 
ufe  of  the  readers  of  the  Koran  in  the  royal  temples,  or 
in  the  adjoining  chapels  where  the  emperors  and  great 
men  are  interred.  There  are  thirty  of  thefe  readers  be¬ 
longing  to  every  chapel,  and  each  reads  his  fetftion  every 
day,  fo  that  the  whole  Koran  is  read  over  once  a-day. 

Next  after  the  title,  at  the  head  of  every  chapter,  except 
only  the  ninth,  is  prefixed  the  following  folemn  form,  by 
the  Mohammedans  called  the  Bifmallah,  In  t  he  name  of 
THE  MOST  MERCIFUL  GoD ;  which  form  they conftant- 
ly  place  at  the  beginning  of  all  their  books  and  writings 
in  general,  as  a  peculiar  mark  or  diftinguiftiing  charac- 
teriftic  of  their  religion,  it  being  counted  a  fort  of  impiety 
to  omit  it.  The  Jews,  for  the  fame  purpofe,  make  ufe 
of  the  form.  In  the  name  of  /^^tLo  rd,  or.  In  the  name 
of  the  great  God  :  and  the  eaftern  Chrifians  that  of,  In 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghoji.  But  Mohammed  probably  took  this  form,  as  he 
did  many  other  things,  from  the  Perfian  Magi,  who  ufed 
to  begin  their  boohs  in  thefe  words,  Benajn  Itzdan 
hakhjhai/hgher  dadar  ;  that  is,  In  the  name  of  the  mojl 
merciful  juji  God. 

There  are  twenty- nine  chapters  of  the  Koran,  which 
have  this  peculiarity,  that  they  begin  with  certain  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  fome  with  a  fingle  one,  others  with  more, 
Thefe  letters  the  Mohammedans  believe  to  be  the  pecu¬ 
liar  marks  of  the  Koran,  and  to  conceal  feveral  profound 
myfteries,  the  certain  underftanding  of  which,  the  more 
intelligent  confefs,  has  not  been  communicated  to  any 
mortal,  their  prophet  only  excepted.  Notwiihftanding 
which,  fome  will  take  the  liberty  of  guelfing  at  their  mean¬ 
ing  by  that  fpecies  of  Cabala  called  by  the  Jews  Notari- 
kon,  and  fuppofe  the  letters  to  ftarid  for  as  many  words, 
C  exprelling 
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cxpreffing  the  names  and  attributes  of  God,  his  works, 
ordinances,  and  decrees ;  and  therefore  thefe  myfterious 
letters,  as  well  as  the  verfes  themfelves,  feem  in  the 
Koran  to  be  called  ligns.  Others  explain  the  intent  of 
thefe  letters  from  their  nature  or  organ,  or  elfe  from 
their  value  in  numbers,  acc'ording  to  another  fpecies  of 
the  Jewilh  Cabala  called  Gematria ;  the  uncertainty  of 
which  conjeflures  fufEciently  appears  from  their  difagree- 
ment.  Thus,  for  example,  five  chapters,  one  of  which 
is  the  fecond,  begin  with  thefe  letters,  A.  T  M.  which 
fome  imagine  to  Hand  for,  Allah  lat if  magid ;  God  is 
gracious  and  to  he  glorified ;  or.  Ana  li  rninni,  to  me 
and  from  iitCy  viz.  belongs  all  perfe<5tion,  and  proceeds 
alLgood ;  or  elfe  for  Ana  Allah  alam,  I  am  the  mojl  <wife 
God,  taking  the  firft  letter  to  mark  the  beginning  of  the 
firft  word,  the  fecond  the  middle  of  the  fecond  word,  and 
the  third  the  laflof  the  third  word;  or  for  Allah^  Gabriel , 
Mohammedy  the  author,  revealer,  and  preacher  of  the 
Koran.  Others  fay,  that  as  the  letter  A  belongs  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  throat,  the  firft  of  the  organs  of  Ipeech  ; 
L  to  the  palate,  the  middle  organ  ;  and  M  to  the  lips, 
which  are  the  laft  organ  ;  fo  thefe  letters  fignify  that  God 
is  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  or  ought  to  be  prai- 
fed  in  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  of  all  our  words  and 
adtions :  or,  as  the  total  value  thofe  three  letters,  in 
numbers,  is  feventy-one,  they  fignify,  that,  in  the  fpace 
of  fo  many  years,  the  religion  preached  in  the  Koran 
fhould  be  fully  eftablilhed.  The  conjecture  of  a  learned 
Chriftian  is  at  leaft  as  certain  as  any  of  the  former,  who 
fuppofes  thofe  letters  were  fet  there  by  the  amanuenjist 
for  Amar  li  Mohammed ^  i.  e.  At  the  command  of  Mo- 
hasnsnedi  as  the  five  letters  prefixed  to  the  nineteentn 
chapter  f€em  to  be  there  written  by  a  Jewilh  fcribe,  for 
Coh yaaSi  i.  e.  Thus  he  commanded. 

The  Karan  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  written  with 
the  utmoft  elegance  a.vd  purify  of  language,  in  the  dialed 
of  the  tribe  of  Koreifh,  the  moft  noble  and  polite  of  all 
the  Arabians,  but  with  fome  mixture,  though  very  rarely, 
of  other  dialeCls.  It  is  confefTedly  the  ftandard  of  the 
Arabic  tongue,  and,  as  the  more  orthodox  believe,  and 
are  taught  by  the  book  itfelf,  ihfmitable  by  any  human 
pen,  (though  fome  feClaries  have  been  of  another  opinion) 
and  therefore 'inlifted  on  as  a  permanent  miracle,  greater 
than  that  of  raifing  the  dead,  and  alone  fufficient  to  con* 
vmce  the  world  of  its  divine ''original. 

And  to  this  miracle  did  Mohammed  himfelf  chiefly 
appeal  forahe  confirmation  of  his  million,  publicly  chal¬ 
lenging  Jhe  moft  eloquent  men  in  Arabia,  which  was  at 
that  time  ftocked  with  thoufands,  Whofe  foie  ftudy  and 
ambition  it  w'as  to  excel  in  elegance  of  ftyle  and  compo- 
fition,  to  produce  even  a  fingle  chapter  that  might  be 
compared  with  it. 

The  general  defign  of  the  Koran  feems  to  be  this  :  to 
unite  the  profelTors  of  the  three  different  religions  then 
followed  in  the  populous  country  of  Arabia,  who,  for 
the  moft  part,  lived  promifeuoufly,  and  wandered  with¬ 
out  guides,  the  far  greater  number  being  idolaters,  and 
the  reft  Jews  and  Chriftians  moftiy  of  erroneous  and  he¬ 
terodox  belief,  in  the  knowledge  and  worlhip  of  one  e- 
ternal,  invifible  God,  by  whofe  power  all  things  were 
made,  and  thofe  which  are  not  may  be ;  the  fupreme 
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Governor,  Judge,  and  abfolute  Lord  of  the  creation  ; 
eftablilked  under  the  fanCtion  of  certain  laws,  and  the 
outward  ligns  of  certain  ceremonies,  partly  of  ancient, 
and  partly  of  novel  inftitution,  and  inforced  by  fetting 
before  them  rewards  and  punilhments,  both  temporal  and 
eternal  :  and  to  bring  them  all  to  the  obedience  of  Mo¬ 
hammed,  as  the  prophet  and  ambaflador  of  God,  who, 
after  the  repeated  admonitions,  promifes  and  threats  of 
former  ages,  was  at  iaft  to  eftablilh  and  propagate  God’s 
religion  on  earth  by  force  of  arms,  and  to  be  acknowled¬ 
ged  chief  pontiff  in  fpiritual  matters,  as  well  as  fupreme 
prince  in  temporal. 

The  great  doftrine  then  of  the  Koran  is  the  unity  of 
God  ;  to  reftore  which  point  Mohammed  pretended  was 
the  chief  end  of  his  miflion  ;  it  being  laid  down  by  him, 
as  a  fundamental  truth,  that  there  never  was,  nor  ever 
can  be,  more  than  one  true  orthodox  religion.  For, 
though  the  particular  laws  or  ceremonies  are  only  tem¬ 
porary,  and  fubjeift  to  alteration,  according  to  the  divine 
diredion  ;  yet,  the  fubftance  of  it,  being  eternal  truth, 
is  not  liable  to  change,  but  continues  immutably  the  fame. 
And  he  taught,  that,  whenever  this  religion  became  ne¬ 
glected,  or  corrupted  in  effentials,  God  had  the  goodnefs 
to  re-inform  and  re-admonifli  mankind  thereof,  by  feveral 
prophets,  of  whom  Mofes  and  Jefus  were  the  moft  dif- 
tinguifhed,  till  the  appearance  of  Mohammed,  who  is  ' 
their  feal,  no  other  being  to  be  expected  after  him.  And 
the  more  effectually  to  engage  people  to  hearken  to  him, 
great  part  of  the  Koran  is  employed  in  relating  examples 
,of  dreadful  punilhments  formerly*  inflicted  by  God  on 
thofe  who  rejected  and  abufed  his  meffengers  ;  feveral  of 
which  ftories,  or  fome  circumftances*  of  them,  are  taken 
from  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  but  many  more  from 
the  apocryphal  books  and  traditions  of  the  Jews  and 
Chriftians  of  thofe  ages,  fet  up  in  the  Koran  as  truths  in 
oppofition  to  the  feriptures,  which  the  Jews  and  Chrifti¬ 
ans  are  charged  with  having  altered  ;  and  indeed  few  or 
none  of  the  relations  or  circumftances  in  the  Koran  were 
invented  by  Mohammed,  as  is  generally  fuppofed,  it 
being  eafy  to  trace  the  greateft  part  of  them  much  higher, 
as  the  reft  might  be,  were  more  of  thofe  books  extant, 
and  it  was  worth  while  to  make  the  inquiry. 

The  other  part  of  the  Koran  is  taken  up  in  giving  ne- 
cefl'ary  laws  and  direClions,  in  frequent  admonitions  to 
moral  and  divine  virtues,  and,  above  all,  to  the  worlhip-? 
ping  and  reverencing  of  the  only  true  God,  and  refigna- 
tion  to  his  will ;  among  which  are  many  excellent  things 
intermixed,  not  unworthy  even  a  Chriftian’s  perufal. 

But  befides  thefe,  there  are  a  great  number  of  paflages 
which  are  occafional,  and  relate  to  particular  emergencies. 
For  whenever  any  thing  happened  which  perplexed  and 
gravelled  Mohammed,  and  which  he  could  not  otherwife 
,  get  over,  he  had  conftant  recourfe  to  a  new  revelation, 
as  an  infallible  expedient  in  all  nice  cafes  ;  and  he  found' 
“the  fuccefs  of  this  method  anf  er  bis  expectation.  It 
^  was  certainly  an  admirable  and  politic  contrivance  of  his 
to  bring  down  the  whole  Koran  at  once  to  the  loweft 
heaven  only,  and  not  to  the  earth  as  a  bungling  propl-et 
would  probably  have  done  ;  for  if  the  whole  hnd  been 
publilhed  at  once,  innumerable  objections  might  h  ive 
been  made,  which  it  would  have  been  very  hard,  if  not 

impoflible, 
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impofllbie,  for  him  to  folve  :  but  as  he  pretended  to  have 
received  it  by  parcels,  as  God  faw  proper  that  they  fhould 
be  puhliflued  for  the  converfion  and  indrudion  of  the  peo* 
pie,  he  had  a  fu;  e  way  to  aniwer  all  emergencies,  an  .  to 
extricate  himfelf  with  honour  from  any  difficulty  which 
might  occur. 

That  Mohammed  was  really  the  author  and  chief  con* 
triver  of  the  Ko  an,  is  beyond  difpure  ;  though  it  be 
highly  probable  that  he  had  no  fmall  affidancedn  his  de- 
lign  from  others,  as  his  countrymen  tailed  not  to  objedl: 
to  him;  how  ever,  they  differed  fo  much  in  their  conjectures 
as  to  the  particular  peilons  who  gave  him  fuch  affidance^ 
that  they  were  not  able,  it  feems,  lo  prove  the  charge  ; 
Mohammed,  it  is  to  beprefumed,  having  taken  his  mea- 
f  res  too  well  to  be  difcovered.  Dr.  Piideai  x  has  given 
the  mod  probable  account  of  this  matter,  though  chiefly 
from  Chridian  writers,  who  generally  mix  fuch  ridicu¬ 
lous  fables  with  what  they  deliver,  that  they  deferve  not 
much  credit 

However  it  be,  the  Mohammedans  abfolutely  deny  the 
Koran  was  compofcd  by  their  prophet  himfelf,  or  anyo' 
ther  for  him  ;  it  being  their  general  and  orthodox  belief 
that  it  is  of  divine  original,  nay,  that  it  is  eternal  and 
uncreated,  remaining,  as  fome  exprefs  it,  in  the  very 
effence  of  God  :  that  the  fird  tranfci  ipt  has  been  from  e- 
verlading  by  God*^s  throne,  written  on  a  table  of  vad 
bignefs,  called  the  preferveH  tahle^  in  which  are  alfo  re¬ 
corded  the  divine  decrees  pad  and  future  :  that  a  copy 
from  this  table,  in  on  volume  on  paper,  was  by  ihe  mi- 
nidty  of  the  angel  Gabriel  fent  down  to  the  lowed  heaven, 
in  the  month  of  Ramadan,  on  the  night  oi ponvsr  :  from 
whence  Gabriel  revealed ’it  to  Mohammed  by  parcels, 
fome  at  Mecca,  -and  fome  at  Medina,  at  different  times, 
during  the  fpace  of  twenty-three  years,  as  the  exigency 
of  affairs  required  ;  giving  him,  however,  the  'confola 
tion  to  fliew  him  the  whole  (which  they  tell  us  was  hound 
in  filk,  and  adorned  with  gold  and  precious  dones  of  pa- 
radife)  once  a  year  ;  but  in  the  lad  year  of  bis  life  he 
had  the  favour  to  fte  it  twice  They  fay  that  few  chap¬ 
ters  were  delivered  entire,  the  mod  part  being  revealed 
piece-meal,  and  written  down  from  time  to.  time  by  the 
prophet’s  amanoenfes  in  fuch  orduch  a  part  of.  fuch  or 
fuch  a  chapter  till  they  Were  complektt  d  according  to 
the  direidions  of  the  angel.  The  fird -parcel  that  was 
revealed  is  generally  agreed  to  fiave  been  the  fird  five 
verfes  of  the  ninety  fixth  chapter 

After  the  nev/  reveakd  paffages  had  been  from  the 
prophet's  mouth  taktn  drwn  in  writing  by  his  feribe, 
they  wert  publifhed  to  his  followers,  feveral  of  whom 
took  copies  for  therr  private  ufe,  but  the  far  greater 
number  got  them  by  heart  The  originals, When  re¬ 
turned,  were  put  promffmoufly  into  a  ched,  obferving 
no  order  of  time,  tor  which  reafon  it  k  uncertain  when 
many  paffages  were  revealed. 

When  Mohammed  died,  he  left  his  revelations  in  the 
lam  diforder,  and  not  digeded  into  the  method,  fuch  as 
it  is  which  we  now  fiild  them  in  This  was  the  Work 
of  his  fucceffor  Abu  Beer,  who,  confidering  that  a  great 
number  of  paffages  Were  committed  to  the  memory  of 
Mohammed  s  followers,  many  of  whom  were  flain  in 
their  wars,  ordered  the -whole  to  be  colleded,  not  only 
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from  the  palm -leaves  and  ikins  on  which  they  had  been 
written,  and  which  wrere  kept  between  two  boards  or 
covers,  but  alfo  from  the  mouths  of  fuch  as  had  gotten 
them  by  heart.  And  this  tranfeript,  when  completed, 
he  committed  to  the  cudody  of  Hafsa  the  daughter  of 
Omar,  one  of  the  prophet’s  widows. 

From  this  relation  it  is  generally  imagined  that  Abu 
Beer  was  really  the  compiler  of  the  Koran  ;  though,  for 
aught  appears  to  the  contrary,  Mohammed  left  the  chap¬ 
ters  complete  as  we  now  have  them,  excepting  fuch  paf¬ 
fages  as  his  fucceffor  might  add  or  'cerred  fioni  thofe 
who  had  gotten  them  by  heart  ;  what.Abn  Beer -did  elfc 
being,  perhaps,  no  more  than  to  range  the  chapters 
in  their  prefent  order,  which  he  feems  to  have  done  with 
o.-t  any  regard  to  time,  having  generally  placed  the  long¬ 
ed  fird. 

However,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  Hejra,  Othman 
^being  then  Khalif,  and  obferving  the  great  difagreement 
in  the  copies  ot  the  Khoran  in  the  leveral  provinces  of 
the  empire,  thofe  of  Irak,  for  example,  following  the 
reading  of  Abu  Mufa  al  Affiari,  and  the  Syrians  that  of 
Ma<  dad  Ebn  \fwad,  he,  by  advice  of  the  companions^ 
ordered  a, great  number  of  copies  to  be  tranferibed  from 
that  of  Abu  Btcr,  in  Hafsa’s  care,  under  the  infpe<dion 
-of  Zeid  Ebn  I’habet,.  Abd’allah  Ebn  Zobair,  Said  Ebn 
al  As,  a.nd  Ad’alrahman  Ebn  al  Hareih  the  Makhzumite; 
whom  he  directed,  that,  where-ever  they  dilagrecd  ibout 
any  word,  they  ffiould  write  it  in  the  dialedof  the  Koreiffij 
in  which  it  was  at  fird  delivered.  Thefe  copies,  when 
made-,  were  difperfed  in  the  feveral  provinces  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  and  the  old  ones  burnt  and  fuppreffed.  Though- 
many  things  in  Hafsa’s  copy  were  corre<fted  by  the  above- 
mentioned  fupervifors,  yet  fome  few  various  readings  dill 
occur 

The  fundamental  pofition,  on  which  Mohammed  e- 
re<5led  the  fuperdruxdu re  of  his  religion,  was,  That,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  world,  there  has  been, 
and  for  ever  will  be,  but  one  true  orthodox  belief ;  con¬ 
fiding,  as  to  matter  of  faiih,  in  the  ack'.  owJedging  ol  the 
only  true  God,  and  the  believing  in  and  obeying  fuch 
meffengers  or  prophets  as  he  fhould  from  lime  to  time 
fend,  with  proper  credentials,  to  reveal  his  will  to  man¬ 
kind  ;  and,  as  to  matter  of  pratlice,  in  the  obfervance 
of  the  immutable  and  eternal  laws  of  right  and  wrong, 
together  v  iih  fuch  other  precepts  ^nd  ceremonies  as  God 
ffiould  think  fit  to  ordei  for  the  time  being,  according  to- 
the  different  difpenfations  in  different  ages-oT  the  world:, 
for  thefe  lad,  he  allowed,  were  things  indifferent  In  their 
own  nature,  and  became  obligatory  by  God’s  pofuive 
precept  only  ;  and  w^re  therefore  temporary,  and  lubjeiff 
to  alteration,  according  ^to  his  wdll  and  pleafure.  And 
to  this  relig'o.n  beigives  the  name  of  Iflam,  whi  h  word 
fignifies  reJig7iaiton,  or  fuhmijftcn  to  the  fervice  and  com¬ 
mands  ot  God  ;  and  is  ufed  as  the  proper  name  of  the 
Mtdiammedan  religion,  wdiich  they  will  alfo  have  to  be  the 
fame  At  bottom  with  that  of  all  the  prophets  from  Adam.  ' 

Under  pretext  that  this  eternal  religion  was  in  bis  t  me: 
corrupted,  and  profeffed  in  its  purity  by  no  one  ltdl  of 
men,  Mohammed  pretended  to  be  a  prophet  fent  by  God, 
to  reform  thofe  abuf  s  which  had  crept  into  it,  and  to 
reduce  it  to  its  primitive  fimplicity  j  with  the  addition - 
'  however. 
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liowever  of  peculiar  laws  and  ceremonies,  fome  of  which 
had  been  ufed  in  former  times,  and  others  were  now  firft 
inftituted.  And  he  comprehended  the  whole  fubflance 
of  his  do<5lrine  under  thefe  two  propofitions,  or  articles 
of  faith,  viz.  that  there  is  but  one  God,  and  that  him- 
felf  was  the  apoftle  of  God  ;  in  confequence  of  which 
latter  article,  all  fuch  ordinances  and  inftitutions  as  he 
thought  fit  to  eltablini  muft  be  received  as  obligatory 
and  of  divine  authority. 

The  Mohammedans  divide  their  religion,  which  they 
call  Iflam,  into  two  diftin<n:  parts;  Iman,  i.  faith  y  or 
theory ;  and  Din,  i.  e.  religiorty  or  pradtice ;  and  teach 
that  it  is  built  on  five  fundamental  points,  one  belonging 
to  faith,  and  the  other  four  to  pradlice.  ^ 

The  firft  is,  that  there  is  no  god  but  the  true  God  ; 
and  that  Mohammed  is  his  apofle.  Under  which  they 
comprehend  fix  diftindl  branches,  v/z.  i.  Belief  in 
2.  In  his  angels  ;  3.  /«  his  fcriptures  ;  4.  In  his  pro¬ 
phets  ;  K,.  In  the  refurreliionand day  of  judgment  ;  and, 
6.  In  God’/  abfolute  decree  and  predetermination  both  of 
good  and  evil. 

The  four  points  relating  to  practice  are,  i.  Prayer, 
under  which  are  comprehended  thofe  wafliings  6r  purifi¬ 
cations  which  are  necefiary  preparations  required  before 
prayer;  2.  Alms  ;  3.  Falling;  and,  4.  The  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca. 

That  both  Mohammed,  and  thofe  among  his  followers 
who  are  reckoned  orthodox,  had  and  continue  to  have 
jull  and  true  notions  of  God  and  his  attributes,  appears 
fo  plain  from  the  Koran  itfelf,  and  all  the  Mohammedan 
divines,  that  it  would  be  lofs  of  time  to  refute  thofe  who 
fuppofe  the  God  of  Mohammed  to  be  different  from  the 
true  God,  and  only  a  fi<51itious  deity,  or  idol  of  his  own 
creation. 

The  exi  Hence  of  angels,  and  their  purity,  are  abfolutely 
required  to  be  believed  in  the  Koran  ;  and  he  is  reckon- 
an  infidel  who  denies  there  are  fuch  beings,  or  hates  any 
of  them,  or  aflerts  any  dillin<Stion  of  fexes  among  them. 
They  believe  them  to  have  pure  and  fubtile  bodies, 
created  of  fire  ;  that  they  neither  eat  nor  drink,  nor  pro¬ 
pagate  their  fpecies  ;  that  they  have  various  forms  and 
offices  ;  fome  adoring  God  in  different  pollures,  others 
finging  praifes  to  him,  or  interceding  for  mankind.  They 
hold,  that  fome  of  them  are  employed  in  writing  down 
the  aflions  of  men,  others  in  carrying  the  throne  of  God 
and  other  fer vices. 

The  four  angels,  whom  they  look  on  as  more  eminent¬ 
ly  in  God’s  favour,  and  often  mention  on  account  of  the 
offices  afligned  them,  are  Gabriel,  to  whom  they  give 
feveral  titles,  particularly  thofe  of  the  holy  fpirit,  and 
the  an^el  of  revelations y  fuppofing  him  to  be  honoured 
by  God  with  a  greater  confidence  than  any  other,  and  to 
be  employed  in  writing  down  the  divine  decrees ;  Michael, 
the  friend  and  protestor  of  the  Jews  ;  Azrael,  the  angel 
of  death y  who  feparates  mens  fouls  from  their  bodies  ; 
and  Ifrafil,  whofe  office  it  will  be  to  found  the  trumpet 
at  the  refurreiflion.  The  Mohammedans  alfo  believe,  that 
two  guardian  angels  attend  on  every  man,  to  obferye  and 
write  down  his  adlions,  being  changed  every  day,  and 
therefore  called  al  Moakkibat,  or  the  angels  who  conti¬ 
nually  fucceed  one  .another. 
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The  devil,  whom  Mohammed  names  Eblis,  from  hit 
dtfpairy  was  once  one  of  thofe  angels  who  are  nearefi;  to 
God’s  prefence,  called  Azazil ;  and  fell,  according  to  the 
do(flrine  of  the  Koran,  for  refufing  to  pay  homage  to  A- 
dam  at  the  command  of  God. 

Befides  angels  and  devils,  the  Mohammedans  are  taught 
by  the  Koran  to  believe  an  intermediate  order  of  creatures, 
which  they  call  Jin  or  Genii,  created  alfo  of  fire,  but  of 
a  groffer  fabric  than  angels  ;  fince  they  eat  and  drink, 
and  propagate  their  fpecies,  and  are  fubjed  to  death. 
Some  of  thefe  are  fuppofed  to  be  good,  and  others  bad, 
and  capable  of  future  falvation  or  damnation,  as  men  are; 
whence  Mohammed  pretended  to  be  fent  for  the  conver- 
fion  of  genii  as  well  as  men. 

As  to  the  fcriptures,  the  Mohammedans  are  taught  by 
the  Koran,  that  God,  in  divers  ages  of  the  world,  gave 
revelations  of  his  will  in  writing  to  feveral  prophets,  the 
whole  and  every  word  of  which  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary 
for  a  good  Mollem  to  believe.  The  number  of  thefe  fa- 
cred  books  were,  according  to  them,  104.  Of  which 
ten  were  given  to  Adam,  fifty  to  Seth,  thirty  to  Edris 
or  Enoch,  ten  to  Abraham  ;  and  the  other  four,  beintr 
the  Pentateuch,  the  Pfalras,  the  Gofpel,  and  the  Koran, 
were  fucceflively  delivered  to  Mofes,  David,  Jefus,  and 
Mohammed ;  which  laft  being  the  feal  of  the  prophets, 
thofe  revelations  arc  now  clofed,  and  no  more  are  to  be 
expected.  All  thefe  divine  books,  except  the  four  laft, 
they  agree  to  be  now  entirely  loft,  and  their  contents 
unknown  ;  though  the  Sabians  have  feveral  books  which 
they  attribute  to  fome  of  the  antediluvian  prophets.  And 
of  thofe  four,  the  Pentateuch,  Pfalms,  and  Gofpel,  they 
fay,  have  undergone  fo  many  alterations  and  corruptions, 
that,  though  there  may  poffibly  be  fome  part  of  the  true 
word  of.  God  therein,  yet  no  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the 
prefent  copies  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews  and  ChHftians. 
The  Mohammedans  have  alfo  a  gofpel  in  Arabic,  attri¬ 
buted  to  St  Barnabas,  wherein  the  hiftory  of  Jefus  Chrifl: 
is  related  in  a  manner  very  Afferent  from  what  we  find  in 
the  true  Gofpels,  and  correfpondent  to  thofe  traditions 
which  Mohammed  has  followed  in  his  Koran.  Of  this 
Gofpel  the  Morifeoes  in  Africa  have  a  tranflation  in 
Spanifti  ;  and  there  is,  in  the  library  of  prince  Eugene 
of  Savoy,  a  manufeript  of  fome  antiquity,  containing  an 
Italian  tranflation  of  the  fame  Gofpel,  made,  it  is  to  be 
fuppofed,  for  the  ufe  of  renegades.  This  book  apppears 
to  be  no  original  forgery  of  the  Mohammedans,  though 
they  have  no  doubt  interpolated  and  altered  it  fince,  the 
better  to  ferve  their  purpofe  ;  and  in  particular,  inftead 
of  the  Paraclete  or  Comforter,  they  have  in  this  apocry¬ 
phal  gofpel  inferted  the  word  Periclyte,  that  is,  the 
famous  or  illuftriousy  by  which  they  pretend  their  pro¬ 
phet  was  foretold  by  name,  that  being  the  fignification  of 
Mohammed  in  Arabic  :  and  this  they  fa^^  to  juftify  that 
paffage  of  the  Koran,  where  Jefus  Chrift  is  formally  af- 
ferted  to  have  foretold  his  coming,  under  his  other  name 
of  Ahmed,  which  is  derived  from  the  fame  root  as  Mo¬ 
hammed,  and  of  the  fame  import.  From  thefe  or  fome 
other  forgeries  of  the  fame  ftamp,  it  is  that  the  Moham¬ 
medans  quote  fever^paflages,  of  which  there  are  not  the 
leaft  footfteps.in  the  Nens)  Tef  ament. 

The  number  of  the  prophets,  which  have  been  from 

time 
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time  to  time  Tent  by  God  into  the  world,  amounts  to  no 
kfs  than  224,000,  according  to  one  Mohammedan  t'ra- 
dition,  or  to  124,000,  according  to  another  ;  among 
whom  31^  were  apoftles,  fent  with  fpecial  commiflions 
to  reclaim  mankind  from  infidelity  and  fuperftition ;  and 
fix  of  them  brought  new  law^s  or  difpenfations,  which 
fuccefiively  abrogated  the  preceding  :  thefe  were  Adam, 
Noah,  Abraham,  Mofes,  Jefus,  and  Mohammed.  All 
the  prophets  in  general,  the  Mohammedans  believe  to 
have  been  free  from  great  fins  and  errors  of  confequence, 
and  profefibrs  of  one  and  the  fame  religion,  that  is,  Iflam, 
notwithfianding  the  diiFerent  laws  and  inftitutions  which 
they  obferved.  They  allow  of  degrees  among  them,  and 
hold  fome  of  them  to  be  more  excellent  and  honourable 
than  others;  The  firfl:  place  they  give  to  the  revealers 
and  efiablifiiers  of  new  difpenfations,  and  the  next  to 
the  apofiles. 

In  this  gr^at  number  of  prophets,  they  not  only  reckon 
divers  patriarchs  and  perfons  named  in  fcripiure,  but  not 
recorded  to  have  been  prophets,  (wherein  the  Jewifli  and 
Chriftian'writers  have  fometimes  led  the  way,)  as  Adam, 
Seth,  Lot,  Ifmael,  Nun,  Jofliua,  <bc.  and  introduce 
fome  of  them  under  different  names,  as  Enoch,  Heber, 
and  Jethro,  who  are  called,  in  the  Koran,  Edris,  Hud, 
and  Shoaib  ;  but  feveral  others  whofe  very  names  do  not 
appear  in  feripture  (though  they  endeavour  to  ilnd  fome 
perfons  there  to  fix  them  on)  as,  Saleh,  Khedr,  Dhu’lkefl, 

The  next  article  of  faith  required  by  the  Koran  is  the 
belief  of  a  general  refurredion  and  a  future  judgment. 

When  a  corpfe  is  laid  in  the  grave,  they  fay  he  is  re¬ 
ceived  by  an  angel,  who  gives  him  notice  of  the  coming 
of  the  two  Examiners  ;  which  'are  two  black  livid  angels, 
of  a  terrible  appearance,  named  Monker  and  Nakir. 
Thefe  order  the  dead  perfon  to  fit  upright,  and  examine 
him  concerning  his  faith,  as  to  the  unity  of  God,  and  the 
million  of  Mohammed  :  if  he  anfwer  rightly,  they  fuffer 
the  body  to  reft  in  peace,  and  it  is  refrefiied  by  the  air  of 
paradife  ;  but,  if  not,  they  beat  him  on  the  temples  with 
iron  maces,  till  he  roars  out  for  anguifh  fo  loud  that  he 
is  heard  by  all  from  eaft  to  weft,  except  men  and  genii. 
Then  they  prefs  the  earth  on^he  corpfe,  .  hich  is  gnawed 
and  ftung  till  the  refur.redion  by  ninety-nine  dragons, 
with  feVen  heads  each  ;  or,  as  others  fay,  their  fins  will 
become  venomous  beafts,  the  grievous  ones  ftinging  like 
dragons,  the  fmaller  like  fcorpions,  and  the  others  like 
ferpents  :  circumftances  which  fome  unde'rftand  in  a  figu¬ 
rative  fenfe. 

As  to  the  foul,  they  hold,  that,  when  it  is  feparated 
from  the  body  by  the  angel  of  death,  who  performs  his 
office  with  eafe  and,  gentlenefs  towards  the  good,  and. 
with  violence  towards  the  wicked,  it  enters  into  that  ftate 
which  they  call  al  Berzakh,  or  the  interval  between 
death  and  the  refurredlion  If  the  departed  perfon  was 
a  believer,  they  fay  two  angels  meet  it,  who  convey  it  to 
heaven,  that  its  place  there  may  be  affigned,  according  to 
its  merit  and  degree  For  they-diftinguiffi  the  fouls  of 
the  faithful  into  three  daffies  ;  the  firft  of  prophets,  whofe 
fouls  are  admitted  into  paradife  Immediately;  the  fecend 
of  martyrs,  whofe  fpirits,  according  to  a  tradition  of 
Mohammed,  reft  in  the  crops  of  green  birds,  which  eat 
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of  the  fruits  and  drink  of  the  rivers  of  paradife  ;  and  th 
third  of  other  believers,  concerning  the  ftate  of  whofig 
fouls  before  the  refurredlion  there  are  various  opinions. 

Though  fome  among  the  Mohammedans  have  thought 
that  the  refurredion  will  be  merely  fpiritual,  and  no 
more  than  the  returning  of  the  foul  to  the  place  whence 
it  firft  came  (an  opinion  defended  by  Ebn  Sina,  and  call¬ 
ed  by  fome  the  opinion  of  the  philofophers  ;)  and  others, 
who  allow  man  to  confift  of  body  only,  that  it  will  be 
merely  corporeal  ;  the  received  opinion  is,  that  both  body 
and  foul  will  be  .1  aifed ;  and  their  dodors  argue  ftrenuoufty 
for  the  poffibility  of  the  refurredlon  of  the  body,  and 
difpute  with  great  fubtilty  concerning  the  manner  of  it. 
But  Mohammed  has  taken  care  to  preferve  one  part  of 
the  body,  whatever  becomes  of  the  rdl:,  to  ferve  for  a. 
bafis  of  the  future  edifice,  or  rather  a  leaven  for  the  mafs 
which  is  to  be  joined  to  it.  For  he  taught,  that  a  man’s 
body  was  entirely  confumed  by  -the  earth,  except  only 
the  bone  called  al  Ajb,  which  we  name  the  os  coccygis, 
or  rump  bone  ;  and  that,  as  it  was  the  firft  formed  in  the 
human  body,  it  will  alfo  remain  uncorrupted  till  the  laft 
day,  as  a  feed  from  whence  the  whole  is  to  be  renewed : 
and  this,  he  faid,  would  be  effeded  by  a  forty  days  rain, 
which  God  fliould  fend,  and  which  would  cover  the  earth, 
to  the  height  of  twelve  cubits,  and  caufe  the  bodies  to 
fprout  forth  like  plants.  Herein,  alfo,  is  Mohammed 
beholden  to  the  Jews  ;  who  fay  the  fame  things  of  the 
bone  Luz,  excepting  that  what  he  attributes  to  a  great 
rain,  will  be  effeded,  according  to  them,  by  a  dew,  im¬ 
pregnating  the  duft  of  the  earth. 

The  time  of  the  refurredion  the  Mohammedans  allow 
to  be  a  per.fed  fecret  to  all  but  God  alone  ;  the  angel 
Gabriel  himfeif  acknowledging  his  ignorance  in  this  point, 
when  Mohammed  allied  him  about  it.  However,  they 
fay,  the  approach  of  that  day  may  be  known  from  certain 
figns  which  are  to  precede  it.  Thefe  figns  they  diftin- 
guifli  into  two  forts,  the  leffei*,  and  the  greater. 

The  leffier  figns  are,  i .-  The  decay  of  faith  among 
men.  2.  The  advancing  of  the  meaneft  perfons  to  emi¬ 
nent  dignity.  3.  That  a  maid-fervant  lhall  become  the 
mother  of  her  miftrefs  (or  mafter ;)  by  .  hich  is  meant, 
either  that  towards  the  end  of  the  world  men  ffiall  be 
much  given  to  fenfuality,  or  that  the  Mohammedans  ffiall 
then  take  many  captives,  4.  Tumults  and  feditions.  5. 
A  war  with  the  Turks.  6.  Great  diftrefs  in  the  world, 
fo  that  a  man  when  he  palles  by  another’s  grave,  fliall 
fay.  Would  to  God  I  were  in  his  place.  7.  That  the 
provinces  of  Irak  and  Syria  ffiall  refufe  to  pay  their  tri¬ 
bute.  And,  8.  That  the  buildings  of  Medina  ffiall  reach  , 
toAhab,  orYabab. 

The  greater  figns  are, 

■  I .  The  fun’s  riling  in  the  weft  ;  v/hich  fome  have 
imagined  it  originally  did. 

2.  The  appearance  of  the  beaft,  which  ffiall  rife  out 
of  the  earth,  in  the  temple  of  Mecca,  or  on  mount  Safa, 
or  in  the  territory  of  Tayef,  or  lome  other  place.  This 
beaft,  rhey  fay,  is  to  be  lixty  cubits  high  ;  though  others, 
not  fatisfied  with  fo  fmall  a  lize,  will  have  her  re  ch  to 
the  clouds  and  to  heaven,  when  her  head  only  is  out ; 
and  that  ffie  v/ill  appear  for  three' days,  but  ffiew  only. a 
third  part  of  her  body.  They  defcribe  this  monfter,  as 
D  to 
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to  her  form,  to  be  a  compound  of  various  fpecies  ;  having 
the  head  of  a  bull,  the  eyes  of  a  hog,  the  ears  of  an  eie 
phant,  the  horns  of  a  ftag,  the  neck  of  gn  oftrich,  the 
breafl:  of  a  lion,  the  colour  of  a  tiger,  -the  back  of  a  cat, 
the  tail  of  a  ram,  the  legs  of  a  camel,  and  the  voice  of  an 
afs.  Some  fay  this  bead  is  to  appear  three  times  in  feve- 
ra!  places,  and  that  fhe  will  bring  with  her  the  rod  of  Mo- 
fes  and  the  feal  of  Solomon  ;  and,  being  fo  fwift  that  none 
can  overtake  or  efcapc  her,  will  with  the  firft  ftrike  all 
the  believers  on  the  face,  and  mark  them  with  the  word 
tnumen  /.  <?.  believer;  and  with  the  latter  will  mark  the 
unbelievers  on  the  faqe  likewife,  with  the  word  Cafer,  /  e. 
infidel j  that  everj'  perfon  may  be  known  for  what  he  really 
is.  They  add  that  the  fame  beaft  ft  to  demonflrate  the 
vanity  of  all  religions  except  Iflam,  and  to  fpeak  Arabic, 
All  this  duff  feems  to  be  the  refult  of  a  confufed  idea  of 
the  bead  in  the  Revelations. 

3.  War  with  the  Greeks,  and  the  taking  Condantino- 
ple  by  yo,ooo  of  the  poderity  of  Ifaac,  who  fliall  not  winv 
that  city  by  force  of  arms,  but  the  walls  fhall  fall  down 
while  they  cry  out,  There  is  no  God  but  God :  God  is 
tnoft  great!  As  they  are  dividing  the  fpoil,  news  wdll 
come  to  them  of  the  appearance  of  Antichrid  ;  whereupon 
they  diall  leave  all.  and  return  back. 

4.  Tne  coming  of  Antichrid,  whom  the  Mohamme¬ 
dans  call  Mafib  al  Dajjal,  /.  e  the  falfe  or  lying  Chrid, 
and  limply  al  Dajjal.  He  is  to  be  one  eyed,  and  marked 
on  the  fore’  ead  with  the  letters  C.  F.  R.  fignifying  Ca 
fer.  or  inlidel.  They  fay  that  the  Jews  give  him  the 
name  ofMelliahBen  David,  and  pretend  he  is  to  come  in 
the  lad  days,  and  to  be  lord  both  of  land  and  fea,  and 
that  he  will  redore  the  kingdom  to  them. 

5.  The  deicent  of  Jefus  on  earth  They  pretend  that 
he  is  to  defcend  near  the  white  tower  to  the  ead  of  Da- 
mafcus,  when  thejjeople  are  returned  from  the  taking  of 
Condantinople  :  that  he  is  to  embrace  the  Mohammedan 
religion,  marry  a  wife,  get  children,  kill  Antichrid,  and 
at  length  die  after  forty  years,  or,  according  to  others, 
twenty  four  years  continuance  on  earth.  Under  him, 
they  fay,  there  will  be  great  fecurity,  and  plenty  in  the 
world,  all  hatred  and  malice  being  laid  afde;  when  lions 
and  camels,  bears  and  Iheep,  lhall  live  in  peace,  and  a 
child  lhall  play  with  ferpents  un.  urt. 

6.  War  with  the  Jews  ;  of  whom  the  Mohammedans 
are  to  make  a  prodigious  daughter,  the  very  trees  and 
dones  difcovering  fuch  of  them  as  hide  themfelves,  except 
only  the  tree  called  Gharkad,  which  is  the  tree  of  the 
Jews. 

7.  The  eruption  of  Gog  and  Magog,  or,  as  they  are 
called  in  the  ead,  Yajuj  and  Majuj;  of  whom  m  my  things 
are  related  in  the  Koran  and  the  traditions  of  Mohammed. 
Thefe  barbarians,  they  tell  us,  having  pafTed  the  lake  of 
Tiberias,  which  the  vanguard  of  their  vad  armj  will  drink 
dry.  will  come  to  Jerufalem,  and  there  greatly  didrefs 
Jefus  and  his  companions  ;  till,  at  his  requed,  God  will 
dedroy  them,  and  fill  the  earth  with  their  carcafes,.  which, 
after  fome  time,  God  will  fend  birds  to  carry  away,  at 
the  prayers  of  Jefus  and  his  followers.  Their  bows,  ar 
rows,  and  quivers,  the  Modems  will  burn  for  feveri  years 
together ;  and,  at  lad,  God  will  fend  a  rain  to  cleanfe  the 
earth,  and  to  make  it  fertile... 
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8.  A  fmoke,  which  dial!  fill  the  whole  earth. 

9.  An'eclipfe  of  ^the  moon.  Mohammed  is  reported 
to  have  faid,  that  there  would  be  three  eclipfes  before  the 
lad  hour ;  one  to  be  feen  in  the  ead,  another  in  the  wed, 
and  the  third  in  Arabia 

to.  The  returning  of  the  Arabs  tothe  worfhip  of  Allat 
and  al  Uzza,  and  the  red  of  their  ancient  idols,  after 
the  deceafe  of  every  one  in  whole  heart  there  was  faith 
equal  to  a  grain  of  mudard-feed,  none  but  the  very  word 
of  men  being  laft  alive.  For  God,  they  fay,  will  fend  a 
cold  odorifeous  wind,  blowing  from  Syria  Damafcena, 
which  fhall  fweep  away  the  fouls  of  all  the  faithful,  and 
the  Koran  itfelf,  fo  that  men  will  remain  in  the  grodefl 
ignorance  for  an  hundred  years. 

1 1  The  difeovery  of  a  vad  heap  of  gold  and  filver  by 
the  retreating  of  the  Euphrates,  which  will  be  the  de- 
druidion  of  many. 

12.  The  demolition  of  the  Caaba,  or  temple  of  Mecca, 
by  the  Ethiopians 

13  The  fpeaking  of  beads  and  inanimate  things. 

14.  The  breaking  out  of  fire  in  the  province  of  Hejaz; 
or,  according  to  others,  in  Yaraan. 

ty.  The  appe  ranee  of  a  man  of  the  decendants  of 
Kahtan,  who  fhall  drive  men  before  him  with  his  daff. 

16  The  coming  of  the  Mohdi,  ordiredor;  concern¬ 
ing  whom  Mohammed  prophefi  d,  that  the  world  fhould 
not  have  an  end  till  one  ofhis  own  family  fhould  govern  the 
Arabians,  whofe  name  Ihould  be  the  fame  with  his  own 
name,  and  vhofe  father*s  name  fhould  alfo  be  the  fame, 
with  his  father’s  name;  and  who  Ihould  fill  the  earth  with 
righteoufnefs.  This  perfon  the  Shiites  believe  robe  now 
alive,  and  concealed  in  Ibme  fecret  place,  till  the  time  of  his 
manifedation  ;  for  they  fuppofe  liim  no  other  than  the 
lad  of  the  twelve  Imams,  named  Mohammed  Abu’lkafem» 
as  their  prophet  was  :  and  the  fonof  Hadan  aj  Aflceri,  the 
eleventh  of  that  fucceflion.  He  was  born  at  Sermanrai 
in  the  255th  year  of  the  Hejra  From  this  tradition,  it 
is  to  be  prefumed,  an  opinion  pretty  current  among  the 
Chridians  took  its  rife,  that  the  Mohammedans  are  in 
expetdation  of  their  prophet’s  return. 

1 7.  A  wind  which  diall  fweep  away  the  fouls  of  all  who 
have  but  a  grain  of  faith  in  their  hearts,  as  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  under  the  tenth  (ign. 

Thefe  are  the  greater  figns,  which,  according  to  their 
dodrine,  are  to  precede  the  refurredion,  but  dill  leave 
the  hour  of  it  uncertain ;  for  the  immediate  fign  of  its 
being  come  will  be  the  fird  blad  of  the  trumpet ;  which 
they  believe  will  be  founded  three  times.  The  fird  they 
call  the  blafi  of  confternation ;  at  the  hearing  of  which 
all  creatures  in  heaven  and  earth  fhall  be  druck  with  ter* 

'  ror,  except  thofe  whom  God  lhall  pleafe  to  exempt  from 
it.  The  effe<5ls  attributed  to  this  fird  found  of  the  trum¬ 
pet  are  very  wonderful  ;  for  they  fay,  the  earth  will  be. 
fhaken,  and  not  only  all  buildings,  but  the  very  moun¬ 
tains  levelled  ;  that  the  heavens  fhall  melt,  the  fun  be 
darkened,  the  dars  fall,  on  the  death  of  the  angels,  who, 
as  fome  imagine,  hold  them  fufpended  "between  heaven 
and  earth  ;  and  the  fea  fhall  be  troubled  and  dried  up,  or,, 
according  to  others,  turned  into  flames,  the  fun,  moon, 
and  dars  being  thrown  into  it ;  the  Koran,  to  exprefs  the 
greatnefs  of  the  terror  of  that  day,  adds,  that. women  who 
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give  fuck  fhall  abandon  the  care  of  th^eir  infants,  and  even 
the  Hie  camels  which  have  gone  ten  months  with  young 
(a  mofl  valuable  part  of  the  lubftance  of  that  nation)  (hall 
be  utterly  negleded  A  farther  effect  of  this  blaft  will 
be  that  concourfe  of  beads  mentioned  in  rhelCoran,  though 
fome  doubt  whether  it  be  to  precede  the  refurrecftion  or 
not.  They  who  fuppofe  it  will  precede,  think  that  all 
kinds  of  animals,  forgetting  their  refpe<5live  natural  tierce- 
nefs  and  timidity,  will  run  together  into  one  place,  being 
terrified  by  the  found  of  the  trumpet  and  the  fudden  Ihogk. 
of  nature. 

The  Mohammedans  believe  that  this  fird  blad  will  be 
followed  by  a  fecond,  which  they  call  the  bUft  of  exani- 
mat  ion;  when  all  creatures  both  in  heaven  and  earth  (hall 
die  or  be  annihilated,  except  thofe  which  God  fhall  pleafe 
to  exempt  from  the  common  fate  ;  and  this,  they  fay,  fhall 
happen  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  nay  in  an  indant ;  no¬ 
thing  furviving  except  God  alone,  with  paradife  and  hell, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  two  places,  and  the  throne 
of  glory.  The  lad  who  fhall  die  will  be  the  angel  of 
death. 

Fo  ty  years  after  this  will  be  heard  the  blaji  of  refur- 
reftion^  when  the  trumpet  fhall  be  founded  the  third  time 
by  lAafil,  who,  together  with  Grabriel  and  Michael, 
will  be  previoufly  redored  to  life,  and,  danding  on  the 
rock  of  the  temple  of  Jcrufaiem,  diall,  at  God’s  command, 
call  together  all  the  dfy  and  rotten  bones,  and  other  dif 
perfed  parts  of  the  bodies, 'and  the  very  hairs,  to  judgment. 
This  angel,  having,  by  the  divine  order,  fet  the  trumpet 
to  his  mouth,  and  called  togethe  all  the  fouls  from  all 
parts,  will  throw  them  into  his  trumpet,  from  whence, 
on  his  giving  the  lad  found,  at  the  command  of  God,  they 
will  fly  forth  like  bees,  and  fill  the  whole  fpace  between 
heaven  an  earth,  and  then  repair  to  their  refpeftive  bodies, 
which  the  opening  earth  will  fufFer  to  arii'e ;  and  the  fird 
who  fhall  fo  arifc,  a  cording  to  a  tradition  of  Mohammed, 
will  be  himfelf.  For  this  birth  the  earth  will  be  prepa¬ 
red  by  the  rain  above  mentioned,  v  hich  is  to  fall  conti 
nually  for  forty  years  and  vvill  refembie  the  feed  of  a 
man,  and  be  Cupplied  from  the  water  under  the  throne  of 
God,  which  is  called  living  •mater  ,*  by  the  efficacy  and 
virtue  of  which  the  dead  bodies  fhall  fpring  Forth  from 
their  graves,  as  they  did  in  their  mother’s  womb,  or  as 
corn  fprouts  forth  by  common  rain,  .till  they  become  per- 
feid  after  which  breath  will  be  breathed  into  them,  and 
they  will  deep  in  their  fepulchres  till  they  are  raifed  to 
life  at  the  lad  trump.. 

When  thofe  vvhohave  rifen  fhall  have  waited  the  limit 
cd  time,  the  Mohammedans  believe  God  w  11  at  length 
appear  to  judge  them  ;  Mohammed  undertaking  the  of 
fice  of  interceffor  after  it  fhall  have  been  declined  by  J- 
darn.  Noah,  Ahrabam^  and  who  fhall  beg  deli¬ 

verance  only  for  their  own  fouls  They  fay,  that  on  this 
folemn  occafion  God  will  come  in  the  clouds  furrounded 
by  angels,  and  will  produce  the  books  wherein  the  actions 
of  every  perfon  are  recorded  by  their  guardian  angels,  and 
will  command  the  prophets  to  bear  witnefs  againd  thofe 
to  whom  they  have  been  refpe^lively  fent  Then  every 
one  will  be  examined  concerning  all  his  words  and  aftions, 
uttered  and  d  vi  by  him  in  this  life  ;  not  as  if  God  need¬ 
ed  aijy  information  in  thefe  refpeifls,  but  to  pblige  the  per- 
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fon  to  make  public  conreffion  and  acknowledgment  of  GodV 
Juftice.  The  particulars  ofi  which  they  fhall  give  an  ac¬ 
count,  as  Mohammed  himfelf  enumerated  them,  are,  of 
their  time,  how  they  fpent  it ;  of  their  wealth,  by  what 
means  they  acquired  it,  and  how  they  employed  it;  of 
their  bodies,  wherein  they  exercifed  them  ;  of  their  know¬ 
ledge  and  learning,  what  ufe  they  made  of  them.  To  the 
queftions  we  have  mentioned  each  perfon  fiiall  anfwer,  and 
make  his  defence  in  the  befl:  manner  he  can  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  excufe  himfelf  by  calling  the  blame  of  his  evil  deeds 
on  others  ;  fo  that  a  difpute  fhall  arife  even  between  the 
foul  and  the  body,  to  which  of  them  their  guilt  ought  to 
be  imputed:  the  foul  faying,  0  Lordy  my  body  I  received 
fro77i  thee  ;  for  thou  createdfl  me  •without  a  hand  to  lay 
hold  •w’thy  a  foot  to  •malk^mithy  an  eye  to  fee  •with  or  an 
underfunding  to  apprehend  •withy  till  I  came  and  entered 
into  this  body  ;  therefore  punijh  it  eternally ^  but  deliver 
7he,  The  body,  on  the  other  fide,  will  make  this  apology ; 
0  Lordy  thou  createdf  me  like  a  fock  of  •woody  having 
neither  hand  that  I  could  lay  hold  •withy  nor  foot  that  I 
could  •walk  •withy  till  this  fonly  like  a  ray  of  light  y  entered 
into  mey  and  my  tongue  began  to  [peak,  my  eye  to  feey  and 
my  foot  to  •walk  ;  therefore  punifo  it  eternally,  but  deliver 
me.  But  God  will  propound  to  them  the  following  pa¬ 
rable  of  the  blind  man  and  the  lame  man,  which,  as  well 
as  the  preceding  difpute,  was  borrowed  by  the  Mohamme¬ 
dans  from  the  Jews.  A  certain  k  ng  having  a  pleafmt 
garden,  in  which  were  ripe  fruits,  fct  two  perfons  to  keep^ 
it,  one  of  whom  was  blind,  and  the  other  lame;  the  for¬ 
mer  not  being  able  to  fee  the  fruit,  nor  the  lattter  to  ga¬ 
ther  it  *  the  lame  man,  however,  feeing  the  fruit,  per- 
fuaded  the  blind  man  to  take  him  upon  his  fhoulders  and 
by  that  means  he  eafiiy  gathered  the  frg  t;  which  they  di¬ 
vided  between  them.  The  lord  of  the  garden  coming 
fome  time  after,  and  inquiring  after  his  fruit,  each  began 
to  excufe  himfelf;  the  blind  man  faid  he  had  no  eyes  to 
fee  with,  and  the  lame  man  that  he  had  no  feet  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  trees,  But  the  king,  ordering  the  lame  man^ 
to  be  fet  on  the  blind,  pafled  fentence  on  and  punifhed 
them  both.  And  in  the  fame  manner  will  God  deal  with 
the  bjdy  and  the  foul.  As  th:;'e  apolog  es  w  .1  not  avail 
on  that  day,  fo  will  it  alfo  be  in  vain  for  any  one  to  deny 
his  evil  adions,  fince  men  and  angels,  and  his  o  >  n  mem¬ 
bers,  nay,  the  very  earth  itfelf,  will  be  ready  to  bear 
witness  againd  him. 

At  this  examination  they  alfo  believe,  that  each  perfon 
will  have  the  book  wherein  all  the  actions  of  his  life  are 
written  delivered  to  him  ;  which  books  the  righteous  will- 
receive  in  their  right  hand,  and  read  with  greafpleafure  and 
fatisfaflion  ;  but  the  ungodly  will  be  obliged  to  take  them, 
againfl  their  wills,  in  their  left,  which  will-  be  bound 
behind  their  backs,  their  right  hand  being  tied  up  tO’ 
their  necks. 

To  fiiew  the  exadl  juflice  which  will  be  obferved  on 
this  great  day  of  trial,  the  next  thing  they  defcribe  is  the 
balanccy  wherein  all  things  fhall  be  weighed  They 
fay  it  will  be  held  by  Gabriel ;  and  that  it  is  of  fo  vafl  a 
fize,  that  its  two  fcaies,  one  of  which  hangs  over  para¬ 
dife,  and  the  oilier  over  hell,  are  capacious  enough  to, 
contain  both  heaven  and  earth.  Though  fome  are  will¬ 
ing  to-  uaderfland  what  is  faid  in  the  Koran  concerning, 
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fiiis  bilance  allegorically,  and  only  as  a  figurative  repre- 
fentation  of  God’s  equity*  yet  the  more  ancient  and  or¬ 
thodox  opinion  is,  that  they  are  to  be  taken  literally; 
and  fince  words  and  adions,  being  mere  accidents,  are 
not  capable  of  being  themfelves  weighed,  they  fay  that 
the  books  wherein  they  are  written  will  be  thrown  into 
the  fcales,  and  according  as^  thofe  wherein  the  good  or 
evil  a61ions  are  recorded  fiiall  preponderate,  fentence 
will  be  given  ;  thofe  whofe  balances  laden  with  good  works 
fii.iU  be  heavy,  will  be  faved;.but  thofe  whofe  balances 
are  light,  will  be  condemned.  Nor  will  any  one  have 
caufe  to  complain  that  God  fufFers  any  good  adion  topafs 
unrewarded,  becaufe  the  wicked  for  the  good  they  do  have 
their  reward  in  this  life,  and  therefore  can  exped  no  fa¬ 
vour  in  the  next. 

Th's  examination  being  pafi,  and  every  one’s  works 
weighed  in  a  juft  balance,  that  mutual  retaliation  will 
follow,  according  to  which  every  creature  will  take  ven¬ 
geance  one  of  another,  or  have  fatisfadion  made  them 
for  the  injuries  which  they  have  fufFered.  And,  fmce 
there  wdll  then  be  no  other  way  of  returning  like  for  like, 
the  manner  of  giving  this  fatisfa<51:ion  will  be  by  taking 
away  aproportion.il  part  of  the  good  works  of  him  who 
offered  the  injury,  and  adding  it  to  thofe  of  him  who 
fufFered  it.  Which  being  done,  if  the  angels  (by  whofe 
minifiry  this  is  to  be  performed)  fay,.  Lord,  nve  have  gi¬ 
ven  to  every  one  his  diie^  aiid  there  rernaineth  of  this 
perfotis  good  tworks  fo  much  as  equalleth  the  ^weight  of 
an  anti  God  will,  of  liis  mercy,  caufe  it  to' be  doubled 
unto  him,  that  he  may  be  admitted  into  paradife;  but  if, 
on  the  contrary,  his  good  works  be  exhaufled,  and  there 
remain  evil  works  only,  and  there  be  any  who  have 
not  yet  received  facisfa(flion  from  him,  God  will  order 
that  an  equal  weight  of  their  fins  be  added  unto  his, 
that  he  may  be  punifhed  for  them  in  their  ftead,  and  he 
will  be  fenc  to  hell  laden  with  both.  This  will  be  the 
methodof  God’s  dealing  with  mankind.  As  to  brutes,  af 
ter  they  fhall  have  likewife  taken  vengeance  of  one  another, 
he  will  command  them  to  be  changed  into  dull:  ;  wicked 
men  being  referved  to  more  grievous  punifliment,  fo  that 
they  fhal!  cry  out,  on  hearing  this  fentence  paffed  on  the 
brutes,  IVould  to  God  that  •vse  were  duji  alfo.  As  to 
the  genii,  many  Mohammedans  are  of  opinion,  that  fuch 
of  them  as  are  true  believers,  will  undergo  the  fame  f^te 
as  the  irrational  animals,  and  have  no  other  reward  than 
the  favour  of  being  converted  intodufl ;  and  for  this  tliey 
quote  the  authority  of  their  prophet. 

The  trials  being  over,  and  the  afTcmbly  difToIved,  the 
Mohammedans  hold,  that  thofe  who  are  to  be  admitted 
into  paradife  will  take  the  right  hand  way,  and  thofe  who 
are  defined  to  hell  fire  will  take  the  left ;  but  both  of 
them  muft  firfl:  pafs  the  bridge  called  in  Arabic  at  Strata 
which  they  fay  is  laid  over  the  midft  of  hell,  and  deferibe 
to  be  finer  than  a  hair  and  Ibarper  than  the  edge  of  a  fwqrd; 
fo  rhat  it  feems  very  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  one  ffiall 
be  able  to  (land  upon  it :  for  which  reafon,  moft  of  the  feil 
of  the  Motaz  dires  rejedl  it  as  a  fable  ;  though  the  ortho¬ 
dox  think  it  a  fufficient  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  article, 
that  it  ‘vas  ferioufly  affirmed  by  him  who  never  aiTerted 
a  falfehood,  meaning  their  prophet;  'ho,  to  add  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  paflage,  has  likewife  declared,  that  this 
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bridge  is  befet  on  each  fide  with  briars  and  hooked  thorns; 
which  will  however  be  no  impediment  to  the  good,  for 
they  ffiall  pifs  with  wonderful  eafe  and  fwiftrtefs,  like 
lightning,  or  the  wind,  Mohammed  and  his  Mofleras 
leading  the  way  ;  whereas  the  wicked,  what  wth  the 
fiipperinefs  and  extreme  narrownefs  of  the  path,  the  in- 
tangling  of  the  thorns,  and  the  extintflion  of  the  Ijght 
which  direfled  the  former  to  paradife,  will  foon  niifs' 
their  footing,  and  fall  down  headlong  into  hell,  which 
is  gaping  beneath  them. 

As  to  the  puniffiment  of  the  wicked,  the  Mohamme¬ 
dans  are  taught,  that  hell  is  divided  into  feven  dories  or 
apartments,  one  below  another,  defigned  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  as  many  didind  daffies  of  the  damned.  Thefird, 
which  they  call  Jehennam,  they  fay,  will  be  the  recep¬ 
tacle  of  thofe  who  acknowledged  one  God,  that  is,  the 
wicked  Mohammedans,  who,  after  having  there  been 
puniffied  according  to  their  demerits,  will  at  length  be 
releafed.  The  fecond,  named  Ladha,  theyaffiign  to  the 
Jews;  the  third,  named  al  Hotama,  to  the  Cbridians ; 
the  fourth,  named  al  Sair,  to  the  Sabians ;  the  fifth', 
named  Sakar,  to  the  Magians  ;  the  fixth,  named  al  Ja- 
him,  to  the  idolaters  ;  and. the  feventh,  which  is  the  low¬ 
ed  and  word  of  all,  and  is  called  al  Hawyat,  to  the  hy¬ 
pocrites,  or  thofe  who  outwardly  profeffed  fome  religion, 
but  in  their  hearts  were  of  none.  Over  each  of  thefe  a- 
partments  they  believe  there  will  be  fet  a  guard  of  angels, 
nineteen  in  number ;  to  whom  the  damned  will  confefs 
the  jud  judgment  of  God,  and  beg  them  to  intercede  with 
him  for  fome  alleviation  of  their  pain,  or  that  they  may 
be  delivered  by  being  annihilated. 

Mohammed  has,  in  his  Koran  and  traditions,  been 
very  exa<d  in  deferibing  the  various  torments  t)f  hell, 
wh  ch,  according  to  him,  the  wicked  will  fuffer  both 
from  intenfe  heat  and  exceffive  cold.  We  ffiall  however 
enter  into  no  detail  of  them  here,  but  only  obferve,  that 
the  degrees  of  thefe  pains  will  alfo  vary  in  proportion  to 
the  crimes  of  the  fufferer,  and  the  apartment  he  is  con¬ 
demned  to  ;  and  that  he  who  is  puniffied  the  mod  lightly 
of  all  will  be  ffiod  with  ffioes  of  fire,  the  fervor  of  which 
will  caufe  his  ffiull  to  boil  like  a  cauldron.  The  condition 
of  thefe  unhappy  wretches;  as  the  fame  prophet  teaches, 
cannot  be  properly  called  either  life  or  death ;  and 
their  mifery  will  be  greatly  increafed  by  their  defpair 
of  being  ever  delivered  from  that  place,  fince,  accord¬ 
ing  to  that  frequent  expreffiion  in  the  Koran,  they  mufl 
rejhain  therein  for  ever.  It  mud  be  remarked,  however, 
that  the  infidels  alone  will  be  liable  to  eternity  of  damna¬ 
tion ;  for  the  Modeins,  or  thofe  who  have  embraced  the 
true  religion,  and  have  been  guilty  of  heinous  fins, 
will  be  delivered  thence  after  they  ffiall  have  expiated 
their  crimes  by  their  fufferings.  The  time  which  thefe 
believers  ffiall  be  detained  there,  according  to  a  tradition 
handed  down  from  their  prophet^  will  not  be  lefs  than 
900  years,  nor  more  than  7000.  And,  as  to  the  man¬ 
ner  of  their  delivery,  they  fay  that  they  ffiajl  be  difiin- 
gulffied  by  the  marks  of  prodration  on  thofe  parts  of 
their  bodies  with  which  they  ufed  to  touch  the  ground  in 
prayer,  and  over  which  the  fire  will  therefore  have  na 
power  ;  and  that,  being  known  by  ffiis  charafterldic, 
they  will  be  releafed  by  the  mercy  of  God,  at  theinrer- 
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ceHion  of  Mohammed  and  the  ble/Ted ;  ^hereupon  thofe 
^vhoihail  have  been  dead,  will  be  reilored  to  life,  as  has 
been  faid ;  and  thofe  vhofe  bodies  fhail  have  contracted 
any  footinefs  or  fiJth  from  the  ^flames  and  fmoke  of  bell, 
u'iil  be  immcrftd  in  one  of  the  rivers  of  paradjfe.  called 
the  river  of  life,  which  will  wafh  tlitm  whiter  than  pearls. 

The  righteous,  as  the  Mohammedans  are  taught  to 
believe,  having  furmounted  the  difficulties,  and  palTed 
the  (harp  bridge  above  mentioned,  before  they  enter  pa- 
radife,  will  be  refrdhed  by  drinking  at  ih^patid  of  their 
prophet,  who  delcribes  it  to  be  an  exaCl  fquare  of  a 
month’s  journey  in  compafs ;  its  water,  which  isTupphed 
by  two  pipes  from  al  Caw'thar,  one  of  ihe  rivers  ot  para* 
dife,  being  whiter  than  milk  or  filver,  and  more  odorife¬ 
rous  than  niufk,  with  as  many  cups  fet  around.it  as  there 
ere  ftars  in  the  firmament;  of  which  water  whoever 
drinks  will  third  no  more  for  ever.  This  is  the  firfl  tafte 
which  the  ble/led  will  have  of  their  future  and  now  near 
approaching  ^elicity. 

Though  paradife  be  fo  very  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  Koran,  yet  it  is  a  difpute  among  the  Mohammedans 
whether  it  be  already  created,  or  be  to  be  created  here 
after  ;  the  Motaz<  iites  and  fome  other  feCfaries  averting 
that  there  is  not  at  prefent  any  fuch  place  in  nature,  and 
tJiat  the  paradife  v  hich  the  righteous  will  inhabit  in  the 
next  life  will  be  different  from  that  from  which  Adam 
was  expelled.  However,  the  orthodox  profefs  the  con 
trary,  maintaining  that  it  was  created  even  before  the 
world,  and  deferibe  it,  from  their  prophet’s  traditions, 
in  the  following  manner. 

They  fay  it  is  fituate  above  the  feven  heavens  (or  in 
the  feventh  heaven)  and  next  under  the  throne  of  God  ; 
and,  toexprefs  the  amenity  of  the  place,  tell  us,  that  the 
earth  of  it  is  of  the  lined  wheat  flour,  or  of  the  pureft 
muflc,  or,  as  others  will  have  it,  of  faflPron  :  that  its 
dones  are  pearls  and  jacinths,  the  walls  of  its  buildings 
enriched  W’ith  gold  and  fliver,  and  that  the  trunks  of  all 
its  trees *are  of  gold  ;  among  which  the  mod  remarkable 
is  the  tree  called  Tuba,  or  the  tree  of  happinels.  Con 
cerning  this  tree,  they  fable,  that  it  dands  in  the  palace  of 
'Mohammed,  though  a  branch  of  it  wiil  reach  to  the  houfe 
of  every  true  believer  ;  that  it  will  be  laden  with  pome¬ 
granates,  grapes,  dates,  and  other  fruit,  of  furprifing 
bignefs,  and  of  tades  unknown  to  mortals.  5o  that,  ifa 
man  defire  to  eat  of  any  particular  kind  of  fruit,  it  will 
immediately  be  prefenied  him;  or,  if  he  chufe  flefh, 
birds  ready  drefled  will  be  fet  before  him,  according  to 
his  wifh.  They  add,  that  the  boughs  of  this  tree  will 
fpontaneoufly  jbend  down  to  the  hand  of  the  perfon  who 
would  gather  of  its  fruits,  and  that  it  will  fupply  the 
blefled  not  only  with  food,  but  alfo  with  filken  garments, 
and  beads  to  ride  on  ready  faddled  and  bridled,  and  ad 
orned  with  rich  trappings,  which  wd  11  burd  forth  from 
its  fruits  ,  and  that  this  tree  is  fo  large,  that  a  perfon, 
'mounted  on  the  fleeted  horfe,  would  not  be  able  to 
•gallop  from  one  end  of  its  (hade  to  the  other  in  a  hundred 
years 

As  plenty  of  water  is  one  of  the  greated  additions  to 
the  plealantnefs  of  any  place,  the  Koran  often  fpfeaks  of 
the  rivers  of  paradife  as  a  principal  ornament  thereof ; 
feme  of  thefe  rivers,  they  fay,  flow  with  water,  fome 
Voi*.  Ill,  No.  69,  2 
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with  milk,  fome  with  wire,  and  others  with  Ironey;  nil 
taking  their  rife  from  the  root  of  the  tree  T  uba 

Bui  all  thefe  glories  will  be  echpfed  by  the  rerpleodent 
and  ravifliing  girls  of  paradife.  called,  from  their  large 
black  eyes,  Bur  al  oyun,  the  enjoyment  of  whole  com¬ 
pany  will  he  a  principal  felicity  or  the  fajthful.  Tliele, 
they  fay,  are  created,  nor  of  clay,  as  mortal  women  /  re* 
but  of  pure  mufle  ;  being,  as  their  prophet  often  aflirms 
in  his  -Koran,  free  from  all  natural  impurities,  defecls, 
and  inconveniences  incident  to  the  fex,  of  the  dri<dcd 
modedy,  and  fecluded  from  pu  lie  view  in  pavilions  of 
hollow  pearls,  fo  large,  that,  as  feme  tra^dtions  have  it, 
one  of  them  wdl  be  no  lels  than  tour  parafangs  {or,  as 
others  fay,  fixty  miles)  long,  and  as  many  broad 

The  name  which  the  Mohammedans  ufually  give  to 
this  happy  manfion,  is  al  Jarnat,  or  the  garden;  lind 
fometimes  they  call  it,  with  an  addition,  Jannat  al 
Fercla*ws<t  the  garden  \f  paradife  ;  Jannai  Aden,  the 
garden  cf  Bdtn,  {though  they  generally  interpret  the 
word  Eden,  not  according  to  its  acceptation  in  Hebrew^ 
but  according  to  its  meaning  in  their  own  tongue,  w^here- 
in  it  fignilies  a  fettled  or  perpetual  habitation  ■)  Janndt 
alMa*wa,  the  garden  of  -abode  ;  Jannat  al  Naim,  the 
garden  of  pleajure  ;  a.nd  the  like ;  by  which  feveral  ap¬ 
pellations.  fome  underdand  fo  many  d  fferent  gardens,  or 
at  lead  places  of  different  degrees  of  felicity,  (for  they 
reckon  no  lefs  than  an  hundred  fuch  in  all,)  the  very  mean- 
ed  whereof  will  afford  its  inhabitants  fo  many  pleafurcs 
and  delights,  that  one  would  conclude  they  mud  even  fink 
under  them,  had  not  Mohammed  declared^  that,  in  order 
to  qualify  the  bleffed  for  a  full  enjoyment  of  them,  God 
wiil  give  to  every  one  the  abilities  of  an  hundred  men. 

The  fixth  great  point  of  faith,  w'hich  the  Mohamme¬ 
dans  are  taught  by  the  Koran  to  believe,  is  God’s  abfb- 
iute  decree  and  prededinaiion  both  of  good  and  evil. 
For  the  orthodox  dotdnne  is,  that  whatever  hath  or  fhall 
come  to  pafs  in  this  world,  whether  it  be  good,  or  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  bad,  proceedeth  entirely  from  the  divine  will, 
and  is  irrevocably  fixed  and  recorded  fiom  all  eternity  in 
the  preferved  table  ;  God  having  fecretly  predetermined 
not  only,  the  adverfe  and  profperous  fortune  of  every  per- 
fon  in  this  world,  in  the  meft  minute  particulars,  but  al¬ 
fo  his  faith  or  infidelity,  his  obedience  or  difobedicnce,  and 
confequently  his  evcrlafling  happinefs  or  mifery  after 
death  ;  which  fate  or  predeflination  it  is  hot  poflible,  by 
any  torefight  or  wildom.  to  avoid 

Of  this  do(5l fine  Mohammed  makes  great  ^ufe  in  his 
Koran  for  the  advancement  of  his  defigns ;  encouraging 
his  foliowt  rs  to  fight  without  fear,  and  even  defperately, 
for  the  propagation  of  their  faith,  by  reprefenting  to  them 
that  all  their  caution  could  not  avert  their  inevitable  defli- 
ny,  or  prolong  their  lives  for  a  moment  ;  and  deterring 
them  from  difbbeying  or  i ejecting  him  as  an  impi  flor,  by 
fetting  before  them  the  danger  they  might  thereby  incur 
of  being,  by  the  juii:  judgment  of  God,  abandoned  to  fe- 
du<5fion,  hardnefs  of  heart,  and  a  reprobate  mind,  as  a 
pun ifhment  for  their  obftinacy. 

Of  the  four  fundamental  points  of  religious  pradfice 
required  by  the  Koran,  the  firfl  is  prayer,  under  w  hich 
are  alfo  comprehended  thofe  iega!  vvafhings  or  purifica¬ 
tions  which  are  neceflary  preparations  thereto. 
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Of  thefe  purifications  there  are  two  degrees,  one  call¬ 
ed  Ghojl,  being  a  total  immerfion  or  bathing  of  the  body 
in  water ;  and  the  other  called  JVoduy  (by  the  Perfians, 
Abdsji^')  which  is  the  wafhing  of  their  faces,  hands,  and 
feet,  after  a  certain  manner.  Thefirftis  required  in  fome 
extraordinary  cafes  only,  as  after  having  lain  with  a  wo¬ 
man,  or  been  polluted  by  emiflion  of  feed,  or  by  ap¬ 
proaching  a  dead  body;  women  alfo  being  obliged  to  it 
after  their  courfes  or  childbirth.  The  latter  is  the  ordi¬ 
nary  ablution  in  common  cafes,  and  before  prayer,  and 
muft  neceffarily  be  ufed  by  every  perfon  before  he  can 
enter  upon  that  duty.  It  is  performed  with  certain  for¬ 
mal  ceremonies,  which  have  been  deferibed  by  fome  wri¬ 
ters,  but  much  eafier  apprehended  by  feeing  them  done, 
than  by  the  bell  defeription. 

That  his  followers  might  be  more  punctual  in  this  du¬ 
ty,  Mohammed  is  faid  to  have  declared,  that/^f  praftice 
if  religion  is  founded  on  cleanlinefsy  which  is  the  one 
half  of  the  faithy  and  the  key  of  prayer y  without  which 
it  will  not  be  heard  by  God.  That  thefe  expreflions 
may  be  the  better  underftood,  al  Ghazali  reckons  four 
degrees  of  purification;  of  which  the  firfl  is  the  cleanfing 
of  the  body  from  all  pollution,  filth,  and  excrements  ; 
the  fecond,  the  cleanfing  of  the  members  of  the  body 
from  all  wickednefs  and  unjufl  actions ;  the  third,  the 
cleanfing  the  heart  from  all  blameable  inclinations  and  o- 
dious  vices ;  and  the  fourth,  the  purging  a  man’s  fecret 
thoughts  from  all  affedions  which  may  divert  their  attend¬ 
ance  on  God  :  adding,  that  the  body  is  but  as  the  out¬ 
ward  (hell,  in  refpedt  to  the  heart,,  which  is  as  the  kernel. 

Circumcifion,  though  it  be  not  fo  much  as  once  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Koran,  is  yet  held,  by  the  Mohammedans, 
to  be  an  ancient  divine  inftitution,  confirmed  by  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  iflam,  and,  though  not  fo  abfolutely  neceffary 
but  that  it  may  be  difpenfed  with  in  fome  cafes,  yet  high¬ 
ly  proper  and  expedient.  The  Arabs  ufed  this  rite  for 
many  ages  before  Mohammed,  having  probably  learned  it 
from  Ifhmael,  though  not  only  his  defeendents,  but  the 
Hamyarites  and  other  tribes  pra<51ifed  the  fam^.  The 
Thmaelites,  we  are  told,  ufed  to  circumcife  their  children, 
not  on  the  eighth  day,  as  is  the  cuftom  of  the  Jews,  but 
when  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old,  at  which  age 
their  father  underwent  that  operation;  and  the  Moham¬ 
medans  imitate  them  fo  far  as  not  to  circumcife  children 
before  they  be  able  at  lead  diftinflly  to  pronounce  that 
profeflion  of  their  faith.  There  is  no  God  but  God, 
Mohammed // ^God;  but  pitch  on  what 
age  they  pleafe  for  the  purpofe,  between  fix  or  fixteen, 
or  thereabouts 

Prayer  was,  by  Mohammed,  thought  fo  neceffary  a 
duty,  that  he  ufed  to  call  it  the  pillar  of  religion^  and 
the  key  of  paradife\  and  when  the  Thakifites,  who  dwelt 
at  Tayef,  fending,  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  Hejra,  to 
make  their  fubmiffion  to  that  prophet,  after  the  keeping 
of  their  favourite  idol  had  been  denied  them,  begged,  at 
lead,  that  they  might  be  difpenfed  with  as  to  their  faying 
of  their  appointed  prayers,  he  anfwered,  That  there  could 
he  no  good  in  that  religion  wherein  nvas  no  prayer. 

That  fo  important  a  duty,  therefore,  might  not  be  ne¬ 
glected,  Mohammed  obliged  his  followers  to  pray  five 
times  every  twenty-four  hoars,  at  certain  dated  times  ; 
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viz.  I.  In  the  morning,  before  fun-rife  :  2.  When  noon 
is  pad,  and  the  fun  begins  to  decline  from  the  meridian  : 

3.  In  the  afternoon,  before  fun-fet :  4.  In  the  evening, 
after  fun-fet,  and  before  day  be  fliut  in  :  and,  5.  After 
the  day  is  Ihucin,  and  before  the  fird  watch  of  the  night. 
For  this  inditution  he  pretended  to  have  received  the  di¬ 
vine  command  from  the  throne  of  God  himfclf,  when  he 
took  his  night-jonrney  to  heaven  ;  and  the  obferving  of 
the  dated  times  of  prayer  is  frequently  infided  on  in  the 
Koran,  though  they  be  not  particularly  preferibed  there¬ 
in.  Accordingly,  at  the  aforefaid  times,  of  which  pu¬ 
blic  notice  is  given  by  the  Muedhdliins,  or  Criers,  from 
the  deeples  of  their  Mofques,  (for  they  ufe  no  bells,)  e- 
very  confcientlous  Mofiem  prepares  himfelf  for  prayer, 
which  he  performs  either  in  the  Mofque  or  any  other 
place,  provided  it  be  clean,  after  a  preferibed  form,  and 
with  a  certain  number  of  praifes  or  ejaculations,  (which 
the  more  fcrupulous  count  by  a  dring  of  beads  and  ufing 
certain  podures  of  wordiip;)  all  which  have  been  parti¬ 
cularly  fet  down  and  deferibed,  though  with  fome  few 
midakes,  by  other  writers,  and  ought  not  to  be  abridged, 
unlefs  in  fome  fpecial  cafes,  as  on  a  journey,  on  prepa¬ 
ring  for  battle,  drr. 

For  the  regular  performance  of  the  duty  of  prayer  a- 
mong  the  Mohammedans,  befides  the  particulars  above- 
mentioned,  it  is  alfo  requifite  that  they  turn  their  faces, 
while  they  pray,  towards  the  temple  of  Mecca ;  the  quar¬ 
ter  where  the  fame  isfituate  being,  for  that  reafon,  point¬ 
ed  out  within  their  mofques  by  a  nich,  which  they  call 
al  Mehrab;  and  without,  by  the  fituation  of  the  doors 
opening  into  the  galleries  of  the  deeples  :  there  are,  alfo, 
tables  calculated  for  the  ready  finding  out  their  Keblah,  or 
part  towards  which  they  ought  to  pray,  in  places  where 
they  have  no  other  dire<dion. 

The  next  point  of  the  Mohammedan  religion  is  the 
giving  of  alms  ;  which  arc  of  two  forts,  legal  volun¬ 
tary ,  The  legal  alms  are  of  indifpenfable  obligation, 
being  commanded  by  the  law,  which  directs  and  deter¬ 
mines  both  the  portion  which  is  to  be  given,  and  of  what 
things  itought  to  be  given  ;  but  the  voluntary  alms  are  left 
to  every  one’s  liberty,  to  give  moreorlefs,  ashefliall  fee 
fit.  The  former  kind  of  alms  fome  think  to  be  properly  call¬ 
ed  Zacat,  and  the  latter  Sadakat;  though  this  name  be  alfo 
frequently  given  to  the  legal  alms.  They  are  called  Zacat, 
either  becaufe  they  incrcafe  a  man’s  dore  by  drawing  down 
a  bleffing  thereon,  and  produce  inkis  foul  the  virtue  of  li¬ 
berality;  or  becaufe  purify  the  remaining  part  of  one’s 
fubdance  from  pollution,  and  the  foul  from  the  filth  of  a- 
varice  ;  and  Sadakat,  becaufe  they  are  a  proof  of  a  man’s 
fincerity  in  the  worlhip  of  God.  Some  writers  have  called 
the  legal  alms //Md-x,  but  improperly,  fince  in  fome  cafes 
they  fall  fhort,  and  in  others  exceed  that  proportion. 

The  third  point  of  religious  pradtice  is  fading  ;  a  dut'y 
of  fo  great  moment,  that  Mohammed  ufed  to  fay  it  was 
the  gate  of  religion y  and  that  the  odour  of  the  mouth  of 
him  nwho  fafleth  is  more  grateful  to  Gqd  than  that  of 
mujk'y  and  al  Ghazali  reckons  falling  <?«<?  fourth  part  of  the 
faith.  According  to  the  Mohammedan  divines,  there  are 
three  degres  of  falling;  i.  The  redrainmg  the  belly  and 
other  parts  of  the  body  from  fatisfying  their  luds ;  2  The 
redraining  the  ears>  eyes,  tongue,  bands,  feet,  andr  o- 
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thcr  members  from  fin;  and,  3.  The  fading  of  the  heart 
from  worldly  cares,  and  redraining  the  thoughts  from  e- 
very  thing  befides  God, 

The  Mohammedans  are  obliged,  by  the  exprefs  com* 
mand  of  the  Koran,  to  fad  the  whole  month  of  Ramadan, 
from  the  time  the  new  moon  firft  appears,  till  the  ap* 
pearance  of  the  next  new  moon  ;  during  which  time  they 
mud  abdain  from  eating,  drinking,  and  women,  from  day¬ 
break  till  night  or  fun-fet.  And  this  injunction  they 
obferve  fo  driCtly,  that,  while  they  fad,  they  fuffer  no¬ 
thing  to  enter  their  mouths,  or  other  parts  of  their  bo¬ 
dy,  edeeming  the  fad  broken  and  null,  if  they  fmell  per¬ 
fumes,  take  a  clyder  or  injection,  bathe,  or  even  pur- 
pofely  fwallow  their  fpittle  ;  fome  being  fo  cautious,  that 
they  will  not  open  their  mouths  to  fpeak,  led  theyfhould 
breathe  the  air  too  freely :  the  fad  is  alfo  deemed  void, 
if  a  nran  kifs  or  touch  a  woman,  or  if  he  vomit  defigned- 
Jy.  But  after  fun-fet  they  are  allowed  to  refrefh  thcm- 
felves,  and  to  eat  and  drink,  and  enjoy  the  company  of 
their  wives  till  day-break  ;  though  the  more  rigid  begin 
the  fad  again  at  midnight.  This  fad  is  extremely  rigo¬ 
rous  and  mortifying  when  the  month  of  Ramadan  happens 
to  fall  in  fummcr,  (for,  the  Arabian  year  being  lunar, 
each  month  runs  through  all  the  different  feafons  in  the 
courfe  of  thirty-three  years)  the  length  and  heat  of  the 
days  making  the  obfervance  of  it  much  more  difficult  and 
uneafy  than  in  winter. 

The  reafon  given  why" the  month  of  Ramadan  was  pitch¬ 
ed  on  for  this  purpofe  -Hsiothat  on  that  month  the  Koran 
was  fent  down  from  heaven.  Some  pretend  that  Abra¬ 
ham,  Mofes,  and  Jefus,  received  their  refpeCtive  revelations 
lathe  fame  month. 

The  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  is  fo  neceffary  a  point  of 
practice,  that,  according  to  a  tradition  of  Mohammed, 
he  who  dies  without  performing  it  may  as  well  die  a 
Jew  of  a  Chridian  ;  and  the  fame  is  exprefsly  command¬ 
ed  in  the  Koran, 

The  temple  of  Mecca  dands  in  the  midd  of  the  city, 
and  is  honoured  with  the  title  ofMasjad  al  elharam,  i,e. 
the  facred  or  inviolable  tetfiple.  What  is  principally  re¬ 
verenced  in  this  place,  and  gives  fanClity  to  the  whole,  is 
a  fquare  done  building,  called  the  Caaba,  as  fome  fancy, 
from  its  height,  which-iurpaffes  that  of  the  other  build¬ 
ings  in  Mecca ;  but  more  probably  from  its  quadrangular 
form,  and  Beit  Allah,  i.  e.  x\\^  houfe  o/GoDi  being  pe¬ 
culiarly  hallowed  and  fet  apart  for  his  worfhip.  The 
length  of  this  edifice,  from  north  to  fouth,  is  twenty. four 
cubits,  its  breadth  from  ead  to  wed  twenty- three  cubits, 
and  its  height  twenty-feven  cubits  ;  the  door,  which  is 
on  the  ead  fide,  dands  about  four  cubits  from  the  ground  ; 
the  floor  being  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  door.  In 
the  corner  next  this  door  is  the  black  Jlone.  On  the 
north  fide  of  the  Caaba,  within  a  femicircular  inclofure 
fifty  cubits  long,  lies  the  nuhite  Jlone,  faid  to  be  the  fe- 
pulchre  of  Iflimael,  which  receives  the  rain  water  that 
fails  off  the  Caaba  by  a  fpout,  formerly  of  wood,  but 
now  of  gold.  The  Caaba  has  a  double  roof,  fupported 
within  by  three  o<5tangular  pillars  of  aloes  wood  ;  between 
which,  on  a  bar  of  iron,  hang  fome  filver  lamps.  The 
.Qutfide  is  covered  with  rich  black  damalk,  adorned  with 
an  embroidered  baud,  of  gold,  which  is  changed  every 
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year,  and  was  formerly  fent  by  the  Klialifs,  afterwards 
by  the  Soltans  of  Egypt,  and  is  now  provided  by  the 
Turkifh  emperors.  At  a  fmall  didance  from  the  Caaba, 
on  the  ead  fide,  is  the  Jlation  or  place  ok  Abraham,  where 
is  another  done  much  rerpe<ded  by  the  Mohammedans, 
of  which  fomething  will  be  faid  hereafter. 

The  Caaba,  at  fome  dldance,  is  furrounded,  but  not 
entirely,  by  a  circular  inclofure  of  pillars  joined  towards 
the  bottom  by  a  low  baludrade,  and  towards  the  top  by 
bars  of  filver.  Jud  without  this  inner  inclofure,  on  the 
fouth,  north,  and  wed  fides  of  the  Caaba,  are  three 
buildings,  which  are  the  oratories  or  places  where  three 
of  the  orthodox  feds  affemble  to  perform  their  devotions, 
(the  fourth  fed,  viz.  that  of  al  Shafei,  making  ufe  of 
the  dation  of  Abraham  for  that  purpofe  ;)  and,  towards 
the  fouth -ead,  dands  the  edifice  which  covers  the  well 
Zemzem,  the  treafury,  and  the  cupola  of  al  Abbas. 

All  thefe  buildings  are  inclofed,  at  a  confiderable  dif- 
tance,  by  a  magnificent  piazza,  or  fquare  colonnade,  like 
that  of  the  Royal  Exchange  in  London,  but  much  larger, 
covered  with  fmall  domes  or  cupolas  ;  from  the  four  cor¬ 
ners  whereof  rife  as  many  minarets  or  deeples,  with 
double  galleries,  and  adorned  with  gilded  fpires  and  cref- 
cents,  as  are  the  cupolas  which  cover  the  piazza  and  the 
other  buildings.  Between  the  pillars  of  both  inclofures 
hang  a  great  number  of  lamps,  which  are  condanily  light¬ 
ed  at  night. 

This  is  properly  all  that  is  called  the  temple  ;  but,  the 
whole  territory  of  Mecca  being  alfo  Haram  or  facred, 
there  is  a  third  inclofure  didinguiflled  at  certain  didances 
by  fmall  turrets,  fome  five,  fome  feven,  and  others  ten" 
miles  didant  from  the  city.  Within  this  compafs  of 
ground  it  is  not  lawful  to  attack  an  enemy,  or  even  to 
hunt  or  fowl,  or  cut  a  branch  from  a  tree. 

The  temple  of  Mecca  was  a  place  of  worfliip,  and  in 
fingular  veneration  with  the  Arabs,  from  great  antiquity, 
and  many  centuries  before  Mohammed.  Though  it  was 
mod  probably  dedicated  at  fird  to  an  idolatrous  ufe,  yet 
the  Mohammedans  are  generally  perfuaded  that  the  Caaba 
is  almod  coeval  with  the  world. 

After  this  edifice  had  undergone  feveral  reparations, 
it  was  a  few  years  after  the  birth  of  Mohammed  rebuilt 
by  the  Koreiffi  on  the  old  foundation,  and  afterwards  re¬ 
paired  by  Abd’allah  Ebn  Zobelr,  the  Khalif  of  Mecca; 
and  at  length  again  rebuilt  by  Yufof,  furnamed  al  Hejaj, 
in  the  feventy- fourth  year  of  the  Hejra,  with  fome  alte¬ 
rations,  in  the  form  ■  wherein  it  now  remains.  Some 
years  after,  however,  the  Khalif  Harun  al  Rafliid  (or, 
as  others  write,  his  father  al  Mohdi,  or  his  grandfather 
al  Manfur)  intended  again  to  change  v/hat  had  been  al¬ 
tered  by  al  Hejaj,  and  to  reduce  the  Caaba  to  the  old 
form  in  which  it  was  left  byAbd’aliah;  but  was  dif- 
fuaded  from  meddling  with  it,  led  fo  holy  a  place  ffiould 
become  the  fport  of  princes,  and,  being  new-modelled  af¬ 
ter  everyone’s  fancy,  fliould  lofe  that  reverence  which 
was  jufliy  paid  it.  But;  notwithflanding  the  antiquity 
and  holinefs  of  this  building,  they  have  a  prophecy,  by 
tradition  from  Mohammed,  that  in  the  laO:  times  the 
Ethiopians  fhall  come  and  utterly  demoliffi  it ;  after 
which  it  will  not  be  rebuilt  again  for  ever. 

Before  weJeave  the  temple  of  Mecca,  two  or  three 

particulars 
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particulars  deferve  further  notice.  '  One  is  the  celebrated 
•black  Jlonct  which  is  fet  in  fiiver,  and  fixed  in  the  fouth- 
^eaii  corner  of  the  Caaba,  being  that  which  looks  toward 
Bafra,  about  two  cubits  and  one  third,  or,  which  is  the 
fame  thing,  feven  fpans  from  the  ground,  This  done  is 
exceedingly  refpe^'^^ed  by  the  Mohammedans,  and  is  kilTed 
by  the  pilgrims  v/ith  great  devotion,  being  called  by  feme 
the  right  hand  God  on  earth.  They  fable,  that  it  is 
>one  of  the  precious  dones  of  paradlfe,  and  fell  down  to 
the  earth  with  Adam,  and,  being  taken  up  again,  or  o- 
therwife  preferred  at  the  deluge,  the  angel  Gabriel  after¬ 
wards  brought  it  back  to  Abraham,  when  he  W'us  build¬ 
ing  the  Caaba.  It  was  at  fird  whiter  than,  milk,  but 
grew  black  long  fince  by  the  touch  of  a  mendruous  woman, 
or,  as  others  tell  us,  by  the  fins  of  mankind,  or  rather 
by  the  touches  and  kilfes  of  fo  many  people  ;  the  fu- 
perficies  only  being  black,  and  the  infide  dill  remaining 
white. 

To  this  temple  every  Mohammedan,  who  has  health 
and  means  fufficient,  ought  once,  at  lead,  in  his  life  to 
go  on  pilgrimage  ;  nor  are  women  excufed  from  the  per¬ 
formance  of  this  duty.  The  pilgrims  meet  at  different 
places  near  Mecca,  according  to  the  different  parts  from 
whence  they  come,  during  the  months  of  Shawal  and 
Dhu’ikaada  ;  being  obliged  to  be  there  by  the  beginning 
of  Dhu’lhajja  ;  which  month,  as  its  name  imports,  is 
peculiarly  fet  apart  for  the  celebration  of  this  folemnity. 

At  the  place  above-mentioned  the  pilgrims  properly 
commence  fuch  ;  when  the  men  put  on  the  Ihram  or  fa- 
cred  habit,  which  confids  only  of  two  woollen  wrappers, 
one  wrapped  about  their  middle  to  cover  their  privities, 
and  the  other  thrown  over  their  fhoulders,  having  their 
heads  bare,  and  a  kind  of  dippers  which  cover  neither  the 
heel  nor  the  indep,  and  fo  enter  the  facred  territory  in 
their  way  to  Mecca.  While  they  have  this  habit  on, 
they  mud  neither  hunt  nor  fowl,  (though  they  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  fifh;)  W'hich  precept  is  fo  punidually  obferved, 
that  they  will  not  kill  even  a  loufe  or  a  flea,  if  they  find 
them  on  their  bodies  :  there  are  feme  noxious  animals, 
however,  which  they  have  permiflion  to  kill  during  the 
pilgrimage,  as  kites,  lavens,  fcorpions,  mice,  and  dogs 
given  to  bite.  During  the  pilgrimage,  it  behoves  a  man 
to  have  a  condant  guard  over  his  words  and  aiftions,  and 
to  avoid  all  q  arreiling  or  11  language,  and  all  converfc 
with  women  and  obfeene  difeourfe,  and  to  apply  his 
whole  intention  to  the  good  work  be  is  engaged  in 

The  pilgrims,  being  arived  at  Mecca,  immediately 
vifit  the  temple,  and  then  enter  on  the  performance  of 
the  prefenbed  ceremonies  which  confid  chiefly  in  gomg 
In  proceflion  round  the  Caaba,  in  running  between  the 
mounts  Safi  and  Merwa,  in  making  the  dation  on  mount 
Arafat,  and  fl  lying  the  viiJlims,  and  diaving  their  heads 
in  the  valley  of  Mma. 

In  tompaffiag  the  Caaba,  whi  h  they  do  feven  times, 
beginning  at  the  corner  where  the  black  done  is  fixed, 
they  ufe  a  diort  quick  pace  the  three  fird  times  they  go 
round  it,  and  a  grave  ordinary  pace  the  four  lad  ;  which, 
it  is  faid,  was  ordered  by  Mohammed,  that  his  followers 
might  Ihew  themfelves  llrong  and  adive,  to  cut  off  the 
hopes  of  the  infidels,  who  gave  out,  that  the  immoderate 
Keats  of  Medina  had  rendered  them  ^yeak.  But  the  a- 


forefaid  quick  pace  they  are  not  obliged  to  ufe  every  time 
they  perform  this  piece  of  devotion,  but  only  at  fome 
particular  times.  So  often  as  they  pafs  by  the  biaclc 
done,  they  either  kifs  it,  or  touch  it  with  their  hand, 
and  kifs  that. 

The  running  between  Safa  and  Merwa  is  alfo  perform¬ 
ed  feven  times,  partly  with  a'  dow  pace,  and  partly  run¬ 
ning  ;  for  they  v/alk  gravely  till  they  come  to  a  place  be¬ 
tween  two  pillars  ;  and  there  they  lun,  and  afterwards 
walk  again  ;  fometimes  looking  back,  and  fometimes 
dopping,  like  one  who  has  lod  lomething,  to  reprefent 
Hagar  feeking  water  for  her  fon  ;  for  the  ceremony  is 
faid  to  be  as  ancient  as  her  time. 

On  the  ninth  of  Dhu’lhajja,  after  morning  prayer, 
the  pilgiiras  le  ve  the  valley  of  Mina  whither  they  come 
the  day  before,  and  proceed  in  a  tumultuous  and  rufliing 
manner  to  mount  Arafat,  where  they  day  to  perform 
their  devotions  till  fun-fet :  then  they  go  to  Mozdalifa, 
an  oratory  bet'ween  Arafat  and  Mina  ;  and  there  fpend 
the  night  in  prayer,  and  reading  the  Koran,  The  next 
morning  by  day- break  they  vifit  al  Mafher  al  haram,  or 
the  facred  vionuvieiit^  and,  departing  thence  before  fun- 
rife,  hade  by  Batn  Mohaffer  to  the  valley  of  Mina, 
where  they  throw  feven  dones  at  three  marks  or  pillars, 
in  imitation  of  Abraham,  who,  meeting  the  devil  in  that 
place,  and  being  by  him  didurbed  in  his  devotions,  or 
tempted  to  difobedience,  when  he  was  going  to  facrifice 
his  Ion,  was  commanded  by  Gpjd  to  drive  him  away  by 
throwing  dones  at  him  ;  thtyugKjothers  pretend  this  rite 
to  be  as  old  as  Adam,  who  ^llb  put  the  devil  to  flight 
in  the  fame  place  and  by  the  fame  means. 

This  V  eremony  being  over,  on  the  fame  day,  the  tenth 
of  Dhu’lhajja,  the  pilgrims  flay  their  viidims  in  the  faid 
Valley  of  Mina;  of  which  they  and  their  friends  eat  part, 
and  the  red  is  given  to  the  poor.  Thefe  viidims  mud  be 
either  fheep,  goats,  kine,  or  camels ;  males,  if  of  either 
of  the  two  former  kinds  ;  and  females,  if  of  either  of 
the  latter ;  and  of  a  fit  age.  The  facrifices  being  over, 
they  diave  their  heads  and  cut  their  nails,  burying  them 
in  the  fame  place;  after  which  the  pilgrimage  is  looked 
on  as  completed  ;  though  they  again, vifit  the  Caaba,  to 
take  their  leave  of  that  facred  building, 

MAIDEN,  an  indrument  ufed  in  Scotland  for  beheading 
criminals. 

This  is  a  broad  piece  of  iron,  about  a  foot  fquarc, 
very  lhai  p  on  the  lower  part,  and  loaded  above  wuh  a 
very  heavy  weight  of  lead.  At  the  time  of  execution 
it  is  pulled  up  to  the  top  of  a  narrow  wooden  frame, 
about  ten  feet  high,  and  as  broad  as  the  engine,  with 
mouldings  on  each  fide  for  the  maiden  to  Aide  in.  A 
convenience  is  made  about  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
for  the  prifoner  to  Jay  his  neck  ;  and  there  is  a  kind  of 
bar  fo  fadened  as  to  keep  him  from  di»ring.  The  pri¬ 
foner  being  thus  fecuredi  and  the  fign  given,  the  maiden 
is  let  lopfe,  which  in  a  moment  feparates  his  head  from 
his  body. 

MAIDSTONE,  the  county-town  of  Kent,  fituared  on 
the  Medway,  twenty-two  mdcs  wed  of  Canterbury; 
E.  long  3/,  N.  lai,  51®  It  fends  two  members 
to  parliament. 

MAJESTY, 
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MAJESTY,  a  title  given  to  king?,  which  frequently 
ferves  as  a  term  of  diflin^lion. 

Thus  the  emperor  is  called  Sacred  Majelty,  Imperial 
Majedy,  and  Csefarian  Majefty ;  the  king  of  France  is 
called  his  Mod  Chridian  Majedy,  and  when  he  treats 
with  the  emperor,  the  word  Sacred  is  added  ;  and  the 
king  of  Spain  is  termed  his  Mod  Catholic  Majedy  ; 
with  relpedl  to  other  kings,  the  name  of  the  kingdom 
is  added,  as  his  Britannic  Majedy,  his  Polifh  Majedy, 
cbc  Formerly  princes  'were  more  Iparing  in  giving 
titles,  and  more  moded  ia  claiming  them  :  before  the 
reign  of  Charles  V,  the  kings  of  Spain  bad  only  the 
title  of  Highn  fs  ;  and  before  that  of  Henry  VIII.  the 
kings  of  England  were  only  addrefled  under  the  title 
of  G^'aceandHighnefs. 

MAIL,  or  coat  of  Mail,  a  piece  of  defenfive  armour 
for  the  body,  made  of  fmall  iron  rings,  interwoven  in 
the  manner. of  a  net, 

A^ion  o/* Mails  and  Duties ^  in  Scots  law.  See  Law, 
Tit.  XXX.  20, 

MAINE,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  rifes  on  the  ead  fide 
of  the  circle  of  Franconia  and  running  from  ead  to 
wed  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Rhine  at  Mentz. 

MAINPRISE,  in  law,  is  the  receiving  a  perfon  into 
friendly  cudody,  who  might  otherwife  be  committed 
to  prifon,  on  fecurity  given  that  he  fhall  be  forthco¬ 
ming  at  a  certain  time  and  place  appointed. 

MAJOR,  in  the  art  of  war,  the  name  of  feveral  ofRcers 
of  very  different  ranl^s  and  functions  ;  as  i.  Major- 
general,  the  next  officer  to  the  lieutenant  general :  his 
chief  bufinefs  is  to  receive  the  orders  from  the  general, 
or  in  his  abfence  from  :he  lieutenant  general  of  the 
day  :  which  he  is  to  didribute  to  the  brigade-majo's, 
with  whom  he  is  to  regulate  the  guards,  convoys,  and 
detachments.  When  there  are  two  attacks  at  a  fiege, 
he  commands  that  on  the  left.  He  ought  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  drength  of  each  brigade  of  each 
regiment  in  particular,  and  to  have  a  lid  of  all  the 
field  officers.  In  fbort,  he  is  in  the  army  what  a 
major  is  in  a  regiment  He  is  allowed  an  aid  de  camp, 
and  has  a  ferjeant  and  fifteen  men  for  his  guard.  2. 
Ma^or  of  a  brigade,  the  officer  who  receives  the  orders 
from  the  major-general,  and  afterwards  delivers  them 
to  the  adjutants  of  the  regiments  at  the  head  of  the 
brigade  •  where  he  takes  and  marches  the  detachments, 
isc  to  the  general  rendezvous.  He  ought  to  be  an 
expert  captain,  to  know  the  date  and  condition  of  th6 
brigade,  and  keep  a  roll  of  the  colonels,  lieutenaq  -colo 
nels,  majors,  and  adjutants  Major  of  a  regiment,  the 
next  officer  to  the  lieutenant- colonel,  generally  pro¬ 
moted  from  the  olded  captain.  He  is  to  take  care 
that  the^regiment  be  well  exercifed,  to  fee  it  march  in 
good  order,  and  to  gaily  it  in  ca^e  of  its  being  broke. 
He  is  the  only  officer  among  the  foot  that  is  allowed 
to  be  on  horfeback  in  time  of  action,  that  he  may  the 
more  readily  execute  the  colonel’s  orders,  either  in 
advancing  or  drawing  off  the  regiment.  4,  Major  of 
a  regiment  of  horfe,  is  the  fird  captain,  who  commands 
in  the  abfence  of  the  colonel.  5.  Town-major,  the 
third  officer  in  a  garrifon,  being  next  to  the  deputy- 
governor.  He  ought  to  underdaud  fortification,  and 
VoL.  IIL  69.  2 
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hatli  charge  of  the  guards,  rounijs,  patrols,  His 

bufinefs  is  alfo  to  take  care  il.at  the  foldiers  arms  are 
in  good  order  ;  he  likewifc  orders  the  gates  to  be  0- 
pened  and  (hut,  and  gives  the  governor  an  account  of 
all  that  paffes  within  the  place 

There  are  alfo  aids  major,  drums  rhaj or,  ^c.  fo 
called  from  their  preheminence  above  others  of  the 
fame  denomination. 

Major,  in  logic,  the  fird  propofition  of  a  fylloglfm.  See 
Logic. 

MAJORANA  in  botany  See  Origanum. 

MAJORCA,  the  capital  of  a  Spanifh  fland  of  the  fame 
name  :  E.  long.  2^  3o\  N.  lat  39*^  30^ 

This  ifland  is  in  the  Mediterranean  Tea,  about  fixty 
miles  long,  and  forty  five  broad,  fituated  about  eighty 
miles  foLith  of  the  coad  of  Catalonia,  and  an  hundred 
miles  ead  of  Valencia 

MAIRE  or  freights  Mai  re,  is  a  paffageto  Cape 
Horn,  fituated  between  Terra  del  F'uego  in  South  A- 
merica,  and  Statten  ifland  ;  which  being  difeovered  by 
Le  Maire.  obtained  his  name. 

MAIZ.  SeeZEA*^ 

MALA,  the  cheek,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  160, 

MALABAR,  the  fouth  wed  coad  of  the  peninfula  of 
hither  India,  about  400  miles  long,  and  100  broad, 
bounded  by  Vifapour  on  the  north,-  by  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Baiigate,  on  the  ead  ;  and  by  the  Indian  ocean 
on  the  wed  and  fouth. 

MALACCA,  the  mod  foutherly  part  of  the  funhef 
peninfula  of  India,  about  600  miles  long,  and  generally 
about  200  miles  broad  ;  bounded  by  Siam,  on  the 
north  ;  by  the  bay  of  Siam  and  the  Indian  ocean,  on 
the  ead  *,  and  by  the  dreights  of  Malacca,  on  the  fouth- 
wed.  The  capital  of  this  country,  which  is  alfo 
commonly  called  Malacca,  is  fituated  in  100°  of  E. 
long,  and  2°  30^  N.  lat. 

MALACHI,  ox  the  prophecy  of  yik'LKcm.Xy  a  canonical 
book  of  the  old  Tedament,  and  the  lad  of  the  twelve 
leffer  prophets?  Malachi  prophefied  about  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  before  Chrid,  reproving  the  Jews  for  their 
wickednefs  after  their  return  from  Babylon,  charging, 
them  with  rebellion,  facrilege,  adultery,  prophanenefs, 
and  infidelity,  and  condemning  the  prieds  for  being 
fcandaloudy  carelefs  in  their  rainidry :  at  the  fame  time 
not  forgetting  to  encourage  the  pious  few,  who,  in 
that  corrupt  age,  maintained  their  integrity, ,  This 
prophet  didindlly  points  at  the  Meffiah,  who  was  fud- 
denly  to  come  to  his  temple,  and  to  be  introduced  by 
Elijah  the  prophet,  that  is,  by  John  the  Baptid,  who 
came  in  the  fpirit  and  power  of  Elias  or  Elijah. 

MALACIA,  in  rnedicine,  is  a  languiffiing  diforder  iaci-. 
dent  to  pregnant  women,  in  which  they  long  fometimes 
for  one  kind  of  food,  and  fometimes  for  another,  and 
eat  it  with  an  extraordinary  greedinefs. 
MALACOPTERYGIOUS,  among  ichthyologids.  an 
appellation  given  to  fucb  fillies  as  have  the  rays  of  their 
fins  bony,  but  not  pointed  or  (harp  at  the  extremities, 
like  thofe  of  acanthopterygious  fiffies, 

MALACOSTOMOOS  fishes,  thofe  deditute  of  teeth 
in  the  jaws,  called  in  Englidi  leather- mouthed  ;  as  the 
tench,  carp,  bream,  <bc*  .  i 
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MALAGA,  a  city  and  port  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Granada,  fitaated  in  the  Mediterranean,  fixty-fix 
miles  nortb-eaft  of  Gibraltar:  W.long.  4®  45^  N.  lat. 
36°  40 . 

MALAGMA,  a  cataplafm.  See  Cataplasm. 

MALAMOCCA,  a  fmall  ifland  and  port-town  in  the 
lagunes  of  Venice,  fituated  five  miles  fouth  of  that  city. 

Mx4LDIVA- ISLANDS,  are  about  a  thonfand  fmall  iflands 
in  the  Indian  ocean,  500  miles  fouth-weft  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  the  hither  India,  extending  from  the  fecond 
degree  of  fouth  latitude,  to  the  feventh  degree  of  north 
latitude. 

MALDON,  a  port-towm  of  Eflex,  ten  miles  eaft  of 
Chelmsford.  It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

MALE,  among  zoologifls,  that  fex  of  animals  which 
has  the  parts  of  generation  without  the  body. 

MALIGNANT,  among  phyficians,  a  term  applied  to 

■  difeafes  of  a  very  dangerous  nature,  and  generally  in- 
fedious:  fuch  are  the  dyfentery,  hofpital-fever, 
in  their  worft  fiages. 

MALL,  or  Sea-mall,  in  ornithology.  See  Larup, 

MALLEABLE,  a  property  of  metals,  whereby  they  are 
capable  of  being  extended  under  the  hammer. 

MALLEUS,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  297. 

MALLOW,  in  botany.  See  Malva. 

MALMSBURY,  a  borough  town  of  Wiltfliire,  thirty 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Salifbury  :  it  fends  two  members 
to  parliament. 

MALO,  or  St  Malo,  a  city  and  port-town  of  France, 
in  the  province  of  Britany,  fituated  on  a  rock,  in  the 
Englifii  channel,  but  joined  to  the  continent  by  a  caufe- 
way;  W.  long.  2®,  N.  lat.  48®  40'. 

MALOPE,  in  botany,  a  ger4us  of  the  monadelphia  po- 
lyandria  clafs..  It  has  a  double  calix,  the  exterior  one 
having  three  leaves ;  and  the  capfule  contains  but  one 
feed.  There  is  only  one  fpecies,  a  native  of  Mauri¬ 
tania.  - 

MALPIGHI  A,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  decandria 
trigynia  dafs.  The  calix  confifis  of  five  leaves,  and 
the  corolla  of  five  roundiili  petals  ;  and  the  berry  has 
one  cell  and  three  feeds.  There  are  nine  fpecies,  none 
of  them  natives  of  Britain. 

MALPLAQUET,  a  village  in  the  Auilrian  Netherlands, 
in  the  province  of  Hainault,  about  feven  miles  from 
Mons. 

MALT.  See  Brewing. 

MALTA,  the  capital  of  a  fmall  ifland  of  thefame  name 
in  the  Mediterranean,  is  fituated  in  E,  long.  15®,  N. 
lat.  ^5®  15'  ;  confiding  of  three  towns.,,  feparated  by 
channels,  which  form  fo  many  peninfulaa  of  folidrock, 
rifing  a  great  height  above  the  fea. 

Knii^hts  Malta,  otherwife  called  HofpitaUrs  of  St, 
John  of  Jerufalem^  a  religious  military  prder,  whofe 
rcfidence  is  in  the  ifland  of  Malta.  The  order  confifls 
of  three  eflates,  the  knights,  chaplains,  and  fervants 
at  arms:  there  are  al»b  priefls  who  officiate  in  the 
churches;  friar -fevan.ts,  who  aflift  at  the  offices  ;  and 
donnes,  or  demicrofles;  but  thefe.  are  not  reckoned  con- 
ftituent  pans  of  the  body.  The  government  of  the  or¬ 
der  is  mixt,  being  partly  nionarchicaJ,  and  partly  ari- 
Ilocratical:  the  grand  mafleris  fovereign.  The  knights 
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formerly  confided  of  eight  different  languages,  but 
only  feven,  the  Englifh  having  withdrawn  themfelves. 
None  are  admitted  into  this  order  but  fuch  as  are  of 
noble  birth :  the  knights  are  of  two  forts,  thofe  who 
have  a  right  to  be  candidates  for  the  dignity  of  grand 
mader,  called  grand  erodes,  and  thofe  who  are  only 
knights  aflidants:  they  never  marry,  yet  have  continued 
from  1090  to  the  prefent  time.  The  knights  are  re¬ 
ceived  into  tliis  order,  either  by  undergoing  the  trials 
preferibed  by  flatuies,  or  by  difpenfation. 

MALTON,  a  borough  of  Yorkfliire,  fituated  on  the  ri¬ 
ver  Derwent,  twenty  miles  norih-ead:  of  York,  It 
fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

MALVA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monadelphia  polyan- 
dria  clafs.  The  calix  is  double,  the  exterior  one  con¬ 
fiding  of  three  leaves  ;  and  there  are  many  capfules, 
containing  each  one  feed.  There  are  22  fpecies,  five  of 
them  natives  of  Britain,  viz.  the  fylvedris,  or  common 
mallow;  the  rotundifolia,  or  dwarf  mallow  ;  the  par- 
viflora,  or  fmall  flowered  mallow;  the  alcea,  or  vervain 
mallow;  and  the  mofehata,  or  jagged-leaved  vervain 
mallow.  The  leaves  of  the  mallow  are  emollient. 

MALUS,  in  botany.  SccPyrus. 

MAMALUKES,  the  name  of  a  dynady  that  reigned  in 
Egypt. 

The  Mamalukes  were  originally  Turkifh  and  Circaf- 
fia  flaves,  bought  of  the  Tartars  by  Melicfaleh,  to  the 
number  of  a  thoufand,  whom  he  bred  up  to  arms,  and 
raifed  fome  to  the  principal  offices  of  the  empire.  They 
killed  fultan  Moadam,  to  whom  they  fucceeded. 

Others  fay,  that  the  mamalukes  were  ordinarily  cho- 
fen  from  among  the  Chridian  flaves,  and  that  they  were 
the  fame  thing  in  a  great  meafure  with  the  JanifTaries 
among  the  Turks.  Theynever  married.  They  firfl  are 
faid  to  have  been  brought  from  Circalfia,  and  fome  have 
fuppofed  that  they  began  to  reign  about  the  year  869, 

MAMMAE,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  277. 

MAMMEA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  polyandria  mono- 
gynia  clafs.  The  corolla  confids  of  four  petals,  and 
the  calix  of  two  leaves;  and  the  berry  is  large,  and  con¬ 
tains  four  feeds.  There  are  two  fpecies,  none  of  them 
natives  of  Britain. 

MAN,  in  zoology.  See  Homo. 

MANCHESER,  a  large  town  of  Lancafliire,  forty  miles 
fouth-eadof  Lancader. 

MANDAMUS,  in  law,  a  writ  that  iffues  out  of  the  court 
of  king’s  bench,  fent  to  a  corporation,  commanding  them 
to  admit  or  redore  a  perfon  to  his  office. 

MANDARINS,  a  name  give  to.  the  magiftrates  and  go¬ 
vernors  of  provinces  in  China,  who  are  chofen  out  of 
the  mod  learned  men,  and  whofe  government  is  always 
at  a  great  didancefrom  the  place  of  their  birth,  Man- 
.darin  is  alfo  a  name  given  by  the  Chinefe  to  the  learn¬ 
ed  language  of  the  country;  for  befides  the  language; 
peculiar  to  every  province,  there  is  one  common  to  all. 
the  learned  in  the  empircj  which  is  in  China  wbat  Latin 
is  in  Europe;  this  is  called  the  mandarin,  tongue,  or  the 
language  of  the  court. 

MANDATE,  in  law,  a  judicial  commandment  to  do 
fomething..  See  Mandamus. 

Mandate,  in  Scots- law.  See  Law,  Tit.  xxii.  9. 

MAN- 
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MANDEPvSCHEIT,  a  city  of  Germany^  io  the  deflo¬ 
rate  of  Triers,  and  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Man- 
derfcheit :  E.  long.  6®  32^  N.  iat.  50°  2o\ 

MANDRAGORA,  in  botany.  SeeArROPA. 

MANE,  the  hair  hanging  down  from  a  horfe’s  neck;  which 
fhould  be  long,  thin,  and  fine ;  and  if  frizzled,  fo  much 
the  better. 

MANEGE,  or  Manage,  the  exercife  of  riding  the 
great  horfe,  or  the  ground  fet  apart  for  that  purpofe ; 
which  is  fometimes  covered,  for  continuing  the  exercife 
in  bad  weather;  and  fometimes  open,  in  order  to  give 
more  liberty  and  freedom  both  to  the  horfemar^  and 
Iiorfe.  See  Horsemanship. 

MANES,  in  the  pagan  fyflem  of  theology,  a  general  name 
for  the  infernal  deities,  or  gods  of  hell. 

The  ancients  comprehended  under  manes  not  only 
Pluto,  Proferpine,  and  Minos,  but  the  fouls  likewife 
of  thedeceafed  were  taken  into  the  number,  arid  dteem- 
ed  gods  of  hell.  It  was  ufual  to  ereft  altars  and  offer 
libations  to  the  manes  of  deceafed  friends  and  relations. 
One  branch  of  the  magic  art  among  the  pagans  confided 
in  CQnfuhing  the  manes  of  the  dead  in  matters  of  im¬ 
portance  :  this  was  called  Necromancy.  See  Necro¬ 
mancy. 

MANGIFERA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria 
monogynia  clafs.  The  corolla  confids  of  five  petals ; 
and  the  drupa  is  fhaped  like  a  kidney.  There  is  but 
one  fpecies  a  native  of  Britain, 

MANHEIM,  a  city  of  Germany,  in  the  palatinate  of  the 
Rhine,  fituated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhine  and  Nec- 
kar:  E..long.  7°  20^  N.  lat.  49°  30’. 

MANIA,  in  medicine,  $ee  Medicine. 

MANICHEES,  inchurch-hidory,  a  fed  of  Chridian  he¬ 
retics  in  the  third  century,  the  followers  of  Manes, 
who  made  his  appearance  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Probus  ;  pretending  to  be  the  comforter  whom  our  Sa- 
vious  promifed  to  fend  into  the  world.  He  taught  that 
there  are , two  principles,  or  gods,  coeternal  and  inde¬ 
pendant  on  each  other,  the  one  the  author  of  ail  evil, 
and  the  other  of  ail  good  ;  a  dodrine  which  he  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Per  dan  magi.  He  held  that  our  fouls 
wc  made  by  the  good  principle,  and  our  bodies  by  the 
evil  one ;  and  that  the  fouls  of  his  followers  pafled 
through  the  elements  to  the  moon,  and  from  thence  to 
the  fun;  where  being  purified,  theytfien  went  to  God, 
and  became  united  with  his  eflence  ;  but  as  for  the 
fouls  of  other  raen>  they  either  went  to  hell,  or  were 
united  to  other  bodies.  He  alledged,  that  Chrifl:  bad 
his  refidence  in  the  fun,  the  Holy  Ghoflin  the  air,  wif- 
dom  in  the  moon,. and  the  Father  in  the  abyfs  of  light. 
He  is  alfo  charged  with  denying  the  refurredion  and 
condemning  marriage  ;  with  teaching  that  Chrifl  was 
the  ferpent  that  tempted  Eve;  with  forbidding  the  ufe  of 
eggs,  cheefe,  milk,  and  wire,  as  proceeding  from  the  bad 
principle  ;  with  ufiing  a  different  kind  of  baptifov  from 
that  of  the  church;  with  teaching  that  magiflrates  wer^ 
not  to  be  obeyed;  and  with  condemning  the  mofl  lawful 
wars. 

MANICORDON,  or  Manichord,  a  mnfical  inftru- 
mentin  the  form  of  a  fpinet;  the  firings  of  which,  Hke 
thofe  of  the  clarichord,  arc  coViSred  with  little  pieces 
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of  cloth,  to  deaden  was  well  as  to  foften  their  found  5. 
whence  it  is  alfo  called  the  dumb  fpinet. 

MANIFESTO,  a  public  declaration  made  by  a  prince  in 
writing,  (hewing  his  intentions  to  begin  a  war,  or  o- 
tber  enterprize,  with  the  motives  that  induce  him  fo 
it,  and  the  reafons  on  which  he  founds  his  rights  af;d 
pretenfions. 

MANILLE,  in  commerce,  a  large  brafs- ring  in  the  form 
of  a  bracelet,  either  plain  or  engraven,  flat  or  round, 

,  Manilles  are  the  principal  commodities  which  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  carry  to  the  coafl  of  Africa,  and  exchange  with 
the  natives  for  jflaves.  Thefc  people  wear  them  as  or¬ 
naments  on  the  fmallof  the  leg,  and  on  the  thick  part 
of  the  arm  above  the  elbow.  The  great  men  wear  ma* 
nilles  of  gold  and  filver,  but  thefe  are  made  in  the  coun¬ 
try  by  the  natives  ihemfelves. 

MANIPULUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  body  of  infan¬ 
try,  confifling  of  two  hundred  men,  and  conftituting  the 
third  part  of  a  cohort. 

MANIS>  the  scaly  lizard,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of 
quadrupeds,  belonging  to  the  order  of  Bruta,  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  which  are  thefe ;  They  have  no  fore-teeth  ei¬ 
ther  in.  the  upper  or  under  jaw  ;  the  tongue  is  long  and- 
cylindrical:  the  fnout  is  long  and  narrow;  and  the  bo¬ 
dy  is  covered  with  hard  fcales.  There  are  two  fpecies>. 
viz. 

I .  The  pentadaCtyla,  or  fcaly  lizard  with  five  toes 
on  each  foot.  The  head  is  fmaller  than  the  neck  ;  the 
eyes  are  very  fmall;  the  length  of  the  body,  including, 
the  tail,  is  from  fix  to  eight  feet.  The  whole  body  is 
covered  with  bard  fcales,  excepting  the  under  part  of 
the  head  and  neck,  the  breaft,  the  belly,  and  the  in¬ 
ternal  fide  of  each  leg.  Betwixt  the  fcales  of  this  ani¬ 
mal,  there  are  fome  hard  hairs  like  the  briftles  of  a  hog, 

;  browniih  at  the  points.  The  fcales  are  of  a  reddifli  co¬ 
lour,  very  hard,  convex  above,  and  concave  below.  Ail 
the  parts  which  want  fcales*  are  naked.  The  fcales  are 
unconnected,  and  the  animal  can  raife  or  lower  them 
at  pleafure  like  the  quills  of  the  porcupine.  When 
irritated,  he  ereCts  his  fcales,  and  roils  himfelf  up  like 
a  hedge-hog.  In  this  fituation,  neither  the  tiger,  -the 
lion,  nor  any  other  animal,  is  able  to  hurt  him.  This 
creature  has  nothing  forbidding  about  him  but  his  fi¬ 
gure.  *He  is  raild  and  inoifenfive,  feeding  on  nothing 
but  v/orms  and  other  infeCts.  His  motion  is  flow;  and. 
he  has  no  other  method  of  efcaping  the  purfuit  of  man, 
but  by  concealing  himfelf  in  crannies  of  rocks,  and  in 
holes  which  they  dig  in  the  grounef,  where  they  like¬ 
wife  bring  forth  their  young.  This  animal  is  a  native- 
of  the  Eafl  Indies ;-  and  are  fo  few  in  number,  that  they 
are  feldomuo  be  met  with. 

2.  The  teiradaCtyla,  or  fcaly  lizard  with  four 
toes  on  each.  foot.  This-  fpecies  is  very  fimilar  to  the 
former;  only  the  tail  is  much  longer  in  proportion  to 
the  body,  and  fuch  parts  as  want  fcales,  inflead  of  be¬ 
ing  naked,  are  covered  with  a  fofc  hair.  It  is  likewife 
found  in  the  Eafl  Indies^  See  Plate  CIV  fig,  4. 

MANNA,  in  the  materia  medica,  the  concreted  juice  of 
fome  vegetable,  naturally  exfudating  from  it,  foJubie 
in  water,  and  not  inflammable. 

It  is  a  honey- hke  juke,  brought  to  us  from  Calabria 

and. 
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and  Sicily,  fometimes  in  fmall  granules,  or  drops  of  an 
irregular  figure,  roundifh,  oblong,  crooked,  and  fonie- 
times  contorted  It  fliould  be  chofen  whitiiTi,  or  at 
the  ntmoft  with  only  a  faint  call  of  yellow,  not  too 
heavy,  in  regular  dry  granules,  or  in  moderately  long 
ftrice  or  flakes,  of  a  pleafant  tafte,  and  diflbiving  whol¬ 
ly  in  the  mouth,  not  leaving  a  farinacious  fubftance  be¬ 
hind  it,  as  much  of  the  common  manna  does  that  has 
been  adulterated  with  honey  and  flour. 

Mannaisthe  mildefl  and  fafert  of  ail  purges,  and  may 
be  given  to  children*,  to  women  vith  child  and  to  peo¬ 
ple  bf  themofl  tender  conflltutions,  with  per  fed' fafety; 
and  it  never  fails  gently  to  move  the  bowels. 

MANOR,  an  ancient  royalty  or  lordfliip,  formerly  called 
a  barony,  confifting  ofdemefnes,  fervices,  and  a  court- 
baron  ;  and  comprehending  in  it  mefluages,  lands, 
meadow,  pafture,  wood,  rents,  an  advowfon,  ^c.  It 
may  contain  one  or  more  villages  or  hamlets,  or  only 
a  great  part  of  a  village, 

MANS,  the  capital  of  the  territory  of  Maine,  in  the 
province  of  Orleanois  in  France;  E.  long.  5',  N  lat. 
48°  6' 

MANSFIELD,  a  city  of  Germany,  the  capital  of  a 
county  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  circle  of  Upper  Sax- 
any  :  E.  long.  N.  lat.  5 1°  36'. 

MANSION,  in  law,  is  the  chief  dwelling  houfe  of  a  lord 
within  his  fee,  or  the  capital  mefluage  or  manor-houfe. 

MANSLAUGHTER,  generally  termed  homicide,  is 
kill  ng  a  perfon  without  permedita  ed  malice. 

MANTELETS,  in  the  art  of  war,  a  kind  of  moveable 
parapets,  made  of  planks  about  three  inches  thick,  nail¬ 
ed  one  over  another,  to  the  height  of  almoft  (ix  feet, 
generally  cafed  with  tin  and  fet  upon  little  wheels,  fo 
that  in  a  fiege  they  may  be  driven  before  the  pioneers, 
and  ferve  as  blinds  to  ftielter  them  from  the  enemy’s 
fmall  (hot. 

MANTLE,  or  Mantle  tree,  in  architedure,  the 
lower  part  of  the  chimney,  or  that  piece  of  timber 
which  is  laid  acrofs  the  jaumbs,  and  fuflains  the  com¬ 
partment  of  the  chimney  piece. 

Mantle,  or  Mantling  in  heraldry,  that  appearance 
of  folding  of  ..loth  flourifhing,  or  drapery,  that  is  in 
any  atchievement  draan  about  the  coat  of  arms.  It  is 
fuppofed  origina  ly  to  he  the  reprefentation  of  a  mantle, 
or  military  habit,  worn  by  the  ancient  cavaliers  over 
their  armour  to  preferve  it  from  rufl  ;  or,  as  others 
hold,  a  Ihort  covering  only  worn  over  the  helmet,  which 
in  afier-times  was  lengthened,  and  made  to  hang  from 
the  helmet  below  the  whole  fliield.  See  Plate  CX. 
f>g  I- 

MANTUA,  the  capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  fame  name  in 
Italy,  Is  fituatedin  the  m’ddle  of  a  lake,  formed  by  the 
river  Mincio,  but  has  a  communication  with  the  con¬ 
tinent  by  three  caufeways  ;  E.  long.  11®  15',  N.  lat, 
45°  20', 

MANUMISSION,  in  Roman  ant  quity,  the  ad  of  fet¬ 
ing  a  flave  at  liberty;  wh.ch  was  uiually  performed  be¬ 
fore  the  prsetor.  who  laid  his  wand  called  vindida,  on 
the  flnve’s  head,  and  declared  him  free 

'MANUF  \CTURER,  one  wh  works  up  a  natural  pro- 
4ud  into  an  artificial  commodity.  * 
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MANURE,  any  thing  uLd  for  fattening  and  improving 
land.  See  Agriculture,  p.  47. 

MxANUSCRIPT,  in  matiersof  literature,  denotes  a  writ-, 
ten  book,  in  contradiflindion  to  a  printed  one.  See 
Book. 

M  AP,  a  plain  figure,  reprefenting  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  or  a  part  thereof,  a:cording  to  the  laws  of  per- 
fpedive.  See  Geography. 

MAPLE,  in  botany.  See  Acer. 

MAPPARIUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  officer  who 
gave  the  fignai  to  the  gladiators’ to  begin  fighting; 
which  he  did  by  throwing  an  h.tndkerchief  that  he  had 
received  from  the  emperor  or  other  magiflrate. 

MARANTA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monandria  mo- 
nogynia  clafs.  The  corolla  is  riagent,  and  confifts  of 
five,  feg men ts  There  are  two  fpecies,  none  of  them 
natives  of  Britain. 

MARASMUS,  among  phyficians,  denotes  an  atrophy 
or  confumption,  in  its  latt  and  mod  deplorable  flage. 

MARBLE  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus  of  folfils  ;  being 
bright  and  beautiful  flqnes.  compofed  of  fmall  fepa- 
rate  concretions,  moderately  hard,  not  giving  fire  with 
fteel,  fermenting  with  and  foluble  in  acid  menftrua, 
and  calcining  in  a  flight  fire. 

Tiie  colours  of  marbles  being  a  very  obvious  and 
flriking  rharader.  they  are  arranged  according  to  them 
in  the  following  divifions.  i  Of  the  white  plain 
marbles  there  are  two  forts  ;  the  Parian  marble  of  the 
ancients,  and  ftatuary  marble  of  the  moderns,  an  ex¬ 
tremely  bright  and  elegant  marble  ;  and  the  Carara 
marble,  a  very  fine  marble,  more  compad  and  clofe 
than  the  former,  but  lefs  bright.  2.  Of  the  plain yel- 
lowilh  marbles  there  is  only  one  fort,  which  is  a  hard, 
pale  yellow,  and  glofly  marble,  found  in  many  parts  of 
Italy.  3.  Of  the  bluifti  and  black  marbles  there  are 
a  great  many  fpecies,  as  the  Chi^n  marble,  bafaltes,  <bc* 
4.  Of  the  plain  green  marbles  there  is  only  one  kind  thp 
Lacedemonian  marble  of  the  ancients.  5.  The  pale 
coloured  or  whitifh  brown,  commonly  called  Darby- 
marble.  6.  The  green  marbles  with  fhells  7.T:ieblack 
coralloide  marble,  with  and  witliout  fhells.  8.  Of  the 
white  variegated  marbles  there  are  a  great  many  fpecies, 
variegated  with  purple,  brown,  red,  blue,  <bc.  9.  Of 
the  brown  variegated  marbles  there  are  likewife  feveral 
forts,  fome  with  red  veins,  others  with  white,  black,  or 
brown  veins.  10  Of  the  yellow- veined  and  variega¬ 
ted  marbles,  fome  are  veined  i:h  purple,  and  others 
with  blue  xi.  Of  the  black  variegated  marbles, 
fome  are  veined  with  white,  and  others  with  blue,  yel¬ 
low,  red,  'be  12.  The  green  variegated  marbles  are 
likewife  diflingu.fhed  by  the  colour  of  their  veins, 
13.  The  gray  fpotted  marbles  are  variegated,  fome 
with  black,  and  others  with  green  fpots.  14.  The 
red  variegated  marble  is  the  brocatello  of  the  Italians, 
with  white  and  gold  veins 

Colouring  of  Marble.  The  colouring  of  marbles  is  a 
nice  art;  and  in  order  to  fucceed  in  it,  the  pieces  of 
marble  on  which  the  experiments  are  tried  mufl:  be 
well  polifhed,  and  clear  from  the  leaf!  fpot  or  vein. 
The  harder  the  marble  1s,  the  better  it  will  bear  the 
heat  neceffary  in  the  operation ;  therefore  alabaiier, 
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and  the  common  foft  white  marble,  are  very  Improper 
to  perform  thefe  operations  upon. 

Heat  is  always  necelTary  for  the  opening  the  pores 
of  the  marble,  fo  as  to  render  it  fit  to  receive  the  co¬ 
lours  :  but  it  mufl:  never  be  made  red  hot ;  for  then  the 
texture  of  the  marble  itfelf  is  injured,  and  the  colours 
are  burnt,  and  lofe  their  beauty.  Too  fniall  a  degree 
of  heat  is  as  bad  as  too  great;  for,  in  this  cafe  tho* 
the  marble  receive  the  colour,  it  will  not  be  fixed  in 
it,  nor  ftrike  deep  enough.  Some  colours  will  Ihike, 
even  cold  ;  but  they  are  never  fo  well  funk  in  as  when 
a  juH:  degree  of  heat  is  ufed.  The  proper  degree  is 
that  which,  without  making  the  marble  red,  will  make 
the  liquor  boil  upon  its  furface.  The  mendruums  ufcd 
to  drike  in  the  colours  muft  be  varied  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  colour  to  be  ufed.  A  lixivium  made  with 
horfe’s  or  dog’s  urine,  with  four  parts  quick  lime,  and 
One  part  pot  aflies,  is  excellent  for  fome  colours  ; 
common  lye  of  wood-afhes  does  very  well  for  others  : 
for  fome,  fpinl  of  wine  is  beft  ;  and  finally,  for  others, 
oily  liquors,  or  common  white- wine 

The  colours  which  have  been  found  to  fuccecd  befl 
with  the  peculiar  menftruums,  are  thefe :  llone  blue 
dj/Tolved  in  fix  times  the  quantity  of  fpirit  of  wine,  or 
of  the  urinous  lixivium  ;  and  that  colour  ■  hich  the 
painters  call  Ihmous,  difiblved  in  common  lye  of  wood- 
afhes  An  extra(51  of  faffron,  and  that  colour  made 
of  I  u  kthorn- berries,  and  called  by  the  painters  fap- 
green,  both  fucceed  well  difiblved  in  urine  and  quick¬ 
lime  and  tokrably  well  in  fpirit  of  wine.  Vermil¬ 
lion,  rind  a  fine  powder  of  cochineal,  fucceed  alfo  very 
W'ell  in  the  fame  liquors.  Dragon’s  blood  fucceeds 
very  well  in  fpirit  of  wine,  as  docs  alfo  a  tindure  of 
logwood  in  the  fame  fpirit..  Alkanet  root  gives  a  fine 
colour,  but  the  only  menfiruum  to  be  ufed  for  this  is 
oil  of  turpentine  ;  f^or  neither  fpirit  of  wine,  nor  any 
lixivium,  will  do  with  it.  There  is  another  kind  of^ 
fangms  draconis,  called  dragon’s  blood  in  tears,  which, 
mixed  with  urine  alone,  gives  a  very  elegant  colour, 
Befides  thefe  mixtures  of  colours  and  menflruums, 
there  are  fome  colours  which  are  to  be  laid  on  dry  and 
unmixed.  Thefe  are  dragon’s  blood,  of  the  pureft 
kind,  for  a  red  ;  gamboge  tor  a  yellow  ;  green  wax 
for  a  green;  common  brimftone,  pitch,  and  turpentine, 
for  a  brown  colour.  The  marble,  for  thefe  experi¬ 
ments,  mufi  be  made  confiderably  hot,  and  then  the 
colours  are  to  be  ubbed  rn  dry  in  the  lump.  Some  of 
thefe  colours,  when  once  given,  cemain  immutable ; 
others  are  eafily  changed  or  defiroyed.  Thus  the 
red  colour  given  by  dragon’s  blood,  or  by  a  deco6lion 
of  logwood,  will  be  wholly  taken  away  by  oil  of  tar¬ 
tar,  and  the  polifii  of  the  marble  not  hurt  by  it. 

A  fine  gold  colour  is  given  in  the  following  manner: 
take  crude  ftl  armoniac,  vitriol,  and  verdegreafe,  of 
each  equal  quantities;  white  vitriol  fucceeds  beft ;  and 
all  m  ft  be  thoroughly  mixed  in  fine  powder. 

The  flaining  of  marble  to  all  the  degrees  of  red  or 
yellow,  by  folutions  of  dragon’s  blood  or  gamboge, 
may  be  done  by  reducing  thefe  gums  to  pow'der,  and 
grinding  them,  with  the  fpirit  of  wine,  in  a  glaf  mor¬ 
tar  ;  but  for  fmaller  attempts,  no  method  is  io  good 
Vot.  HI.  N®.  70.  2 
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as  the  mixing  a  little  of  either  of  thefe  powders  with 
fpirit  of  wine  in  a  filv  r  fpoon,  and  holding  it  over 
burning  charcoal  By  this  m:ans  a  fine  tmdture  will 
be  extraded ;  and  with  a  pencil  dipped  in  this,  the 
fineft  traces  may  be  made  on  the  marble  while  cold, 
which,  on  the  heating  it  afterwards  either  on  fand, 
or  in  a  baker’s  oven,  will  all  link  very  deep,  and  re¬ 
main  perfediy  diftind  in  the  ftone.  It  is  very  ea  y  to 
make  the  ground  colour  of  the  marble  red  or  yellow 
by  this  means  and  leave  white  veins  in  it.  This  is 


to  be  done  by  covering  the  places  where  the  v./hicne(s  \ 

is  to  remain  with  fome  white  paint,  or  even  with  two  ^ 

or  three  doubles  only  of  paper,  either  of  waich  wdl  j 

prevent  the  colour  from  penetrating  in  that  part.  All  < 

the  degrees  of  red  are  to  be  given  to  marole  by  means  ^ 

of  this  gum  alone  ;  a  flight  tindure  of  it,  without  the  1 


afliftance  of  heat  to  the-  marble,  gives  only  a  pale  flefk 
colour,  but  the  ftfonger  tindures  give  it  yet  deeper  ; 
to  this  the  afiillance  of  beat  adds  yet  greatly  ;  and  fi¬ 
nally,  the  addition  of  a  little  pitch  to  the  tindure  gives 
it  a  tendency  to  blacknefs,  or  any  degree  of  deep  red 
that  is  defired  A  blue  colour  may  be  given  alfo  to 
marble  by  diflblviiig  t  rnfol  in  a  lixivium  of  lime  and 
urine,  or  in  the  volatile  fpirit  of  urine  ;  bu*t  this  has 
always  a  tendency  to  purple,  whether  made  by  the  one 
or  the  other  of  thefe  ways.  A  better  blue,  and  ufed 
in  an  eafiermanner,  is  furnifiiedby  the  Canary  turnfoJ, 
a  fubftance  W'ell  known  among  the  dyers  ;  this  needs 
only  to  be  difiblved  in  water,  and  drawn  on  the  place 
with  a  pencil :  this  penetrates  very  deep  into  the  marble, 
and  the  colour  may  be  i-creafed  by  drawing  the  pencil 
wetted  afrefii  feveral  times  over  the  fame  lines.  This 
colour  is  fubjed  to  fpread  and  diffufe  itfelf  irregular¬ 
ly ;  but  it  may  be  kept  in  regular  bounds,  by  circum- 
feribing  its  lines  with  beds  of  wax,  or  any  other  fuch 
fubftance. 

o/Mak'bl'e^  is  performed  by  firft  rubbing  them 
well  With  a  free  llone,  or  fand  till  the  ftrokes  of  the 
axe  are  worn  olF,  then  with  pumice  done,  and  after¬ 
wards  with  emery. 

y^rundel-yiAKBLEt,  ancient  marbles  with  a  chronicle  of 
the  city  of  Athens  inferibed  on  them,  many  years  be¬ 
fore  our  Saviour’s  birth  ;  prefented  to  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford  by  Thomas  earl  of  Arundel,  whence  the  name, 
MARBLING,  in  general,  the  palming  any  thing  with 
vein?  and  clouds,  fo  as  to  reprefent  thole  of  marble. 

Marbling  of  books  or  paper  is  performed  thus:  Dif- 
folve  foil  ounces  of  gum  arabic  into  two  quarts  of  lair 
water  ;  then  provide  leveral  colours  mixed  with  water 
in  pots  or  Ihells,  and.  with  pencils  peculiar  to  each  co¬ 
lour,  fprinkle  them  by  way  of  intermixture  upon  the 
gum- water,  which  niuft  be  put  into  a  trough  or  fome 
broad  velTel;  then  with  a  ftick  curl  them,  or  draw 
them  out  in  dreaks,  to  as  much  variety  as  may  be 
done.  Having  done  this,  hold  your  book  or  books 
dole  together,  and  only  dip  the  tdges  in,  on  the  top 
of  the  water  and  colours  very  lightly;  which  done 
take  them  off,  and  the  plain  impreilion  of  the  co¬ 
lours  in  mixture  will  be  upon  the  leaves;  doing  as  well 
the  ends  as  the  front  of  the  book  in  the  like  manner. 

After  the  fame  manner  you  may  make  marbled  pa- 
^  per. 
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per,  by  dipping  it  on  the  flat,  asalfo  Ilnnen  cloth,  ^<7. 

Marbling  a  book  on  the  covers  is  performed  by  form¬ 
ing  clouds  with  aqua  fortis,  or  fpirit  of  vitriol  mixed 
with  ink,  and  afterwards  glazing  the  covers. 

MARCASITES,  in  natural  hiftory,  are  defined  to  be 
compound  inflammable  metallic  bodies,  of  a  hard  and 
folid  fubftance,  of  an  obfcurely  and  irregularly  folia- 
ceous  ftruflure,  of  a  bright  glittering  appearance,  na¬ 
turally  conftituting  whole  flrata,  though  fometimes 
found  in  detached  mafles  ;  very  freely  giving  fire  with 
fleel ;  not  fermenting  with  acid  menftruums  ;  and  when 
put  into  the  fire,  yielding  a  blue  fulphureous  flame,  and 
afterwards  calcining  into  a  purple  powder.  There  are 
only  three  known  fpecics  of  this  genus  :  i .  The  filver- 
coloured  marcafite,  found  in  vafl  abundance  in  lead 
andtinmines,  2  I’he  gold  coloured  marcafite.  3,  The 
heavy  pale- white  marcafite. 

Marcafites  were  at  firfl  fuppofed  to  be  almofl:  all 
pure  gold  or  filver,  according  to  their  colour  ;  but  ex¬ 
perience  has  (hewn,  that  if  they  contain  any  metal  at 
all,  no  method  has  hitherto  been  found  of  working 
them  to  advantage.  In  Germany,  indeed,  they  ex¬ 
tract  fulphur  and  vitriol  from  the  filver  marcafite, 
which  two  fubflances  are  always  contained  in  it  ;  and 
befides  thefe,  it  has  ufually  a  quantity  of  arfenic.  It 
has  been  recommended  as  a  ftyptic,  after  being  calci¬ 
ned  :  but  as  the  arfenic  may  not  be  all  carried  t)fF  by 
that  operation,  its  ufe  as  a  medicine  feems  extremely 
dangerous.  , 

MARCGRAVE,  or  Margrave,  a  degree  of  honour 
in  Germany  anfwering  to  our  marquis. 

MAlRCGRAVIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  polyandria 
monogynla  clafs.  The  corolla  confifls  of  one  petal, 
and  the  calix  confifls  of  fix  imbricated  leaves  ;  and  the 
berry  has  one  cell,  containing  many  feeds.  There  is 
but  one  fpecies,  a  native  of  America. 

MARCH,  in  chronology,  the  third  month  of  the  year, 
confifting  of  thirty -one  days. 

MARCHANTIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  cryptoga- 
mia  algae  clafs.  The  calix  of  the  male  is  peltated,  and 
covered  below  with  monopetalous  corollae  ;  the  calix 
of  the  female  is  fellile,  bell-fhaped,  and  contains  ma¬ 
ny  feeds.  There  are  eight  fpecies,  four  of  them  na¬ 
tives  of  Britain,  vii.  the  polymorphia,  or  common 
marchantia  ;  thecruciata,  or  crofs-headed  marchantia  ; 
the  hemi-Tphacrica,  or  marfh  marchaniia  j  and  the  conica, 
or  wart  marchantia. 

MARCHE,  a  territory  of  Lyonois,  in  France,  ha¬ 
ving  Berry  on  the  north,  Burbonois  and  Auvergne  on 
the  eaft,  Limofin  on  the  fouth,  and  Poidlou  on  the 
wefl. 

MARCHPURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Auftria  and  duchy  of  Siiria  :  W.  long.  15®  50',  N. 
lat.  47°. 

MARCIONITES,  Chtlftian  heretics  in  the  lld  century, 
thus  denominated  from  their  leader  Marcion,  who 
maintained,  that  there  were  two  principles  or  gods, 
a  good  and  a  bad  one. 

MARCOSIANS,  a  fedt  of  Chriflian  heretics  in  the  Ild 
century,  fo  called  from  their  leader  Marcus,  who  re- 
prefented  the  fupreme  God  as  confifling  not  of  a  trini- 
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ty,  but  a  quaternity,  viz,  the  ineffable,  filencc,  the 
father,  and  truth. 

MARE,  the  female  of  the  horfe  kind.  See  Equus, 

MARGARETTA,  one  of  thelargeftof  the  Leeward- 
iflands;'it  is  about  fifty  miles  long,  and  twenty-four 
broad,  and  fituated  fixty  miles  north  of  the  continent 
of  Paria,  or  New  Andalufia,  in  South  America :  W, 
long.  64®,  and  N.  lat.  ii®  30'. 

MARGARITA,  the  Pearl,  in  natural  hiftory.  See 
Pearl. 

MARGATE,  a  port-town  of  Kent,  in  the  ifle  of  Tha- 
net,  12  miles  north  of  Deal. 

MARIGNAN,  a  city  and  port -town  of  Brazil,  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  the  captainfhip  of  Marignan,  fituated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  St  Mary  :  W.  Ion.  44®,  and  S. 
lat.  2®  I5^ 

MARINER,  the  fame  with  failor.  See  Sailor. 

MARINO,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Lrbino,  the 
capital  of  the  territory  of  Marino,  a  little  ftate  or 
commonwealth,  fituated  on  a  mountain  in  the  middle 
of  the  Pope’s  territories  :  E.  long.  13®  30',  and  N. 
lat.  44®. 

MARJORAM,  in  botany.  See  Origanum. 

MARITIME,  fomething  related  to,  or  bounded  by  the 
fea:  thus,  a  maritiitie  province,  or  country,  is  one 
bounded  by  the  fea;  and  a  maritime  kingdom,  or  ftate, 
is  one  that  makes  a  confiderable  figure,  or  is  very 
powerful  at  fea.  Hence,  by  maritime  powers,  among 
the  European  ftates,  are  underftood  Great  Britain  and 
Holland. 

St  MARK  t/je  evangeliji's  day^  a  feftival  of  the  Chri- 
ftian  church,  obferved  April  25. 

St  Mark’s  Gofpely  a  canonical  book  of  the  New  Tefta- 
merit,  being  one  of  the  four  gofpeJs. 

St  Mark  wrote  hIs  gofpel  at  Rome,  where  he  ac¬ 
companied  St  Peter,  in  the  year  of  Chrift  44.  Ter- 
tullian  and  others  pretend  that  St  Mark  was  no  more 
than  an  amanuenfis  to  St  Peter,  who  dictated  this 
gofpel  to  him  ;  others  affirm,  that  he  wrote  it  after 
St  Peter’s  death.  Nor  are  the  learned  lefs  divided 
as  to  the  language  this  gofpel  was  wrote  in;  fome 
affirming  it  was  compofed  in  Greek,  others  in  Latin. 
Several  of  the  ancient  heretics  received  only  the  go¬ 
fpel  of  St  Mark:  others  among  the  catholics  rejected 
the  twelve  laft  verfes  of  this  gofpel.  The  gofpel  of 
St  Mark  is  properly  an  abridgment  of  that  of  St  Mat¬ 
thew. 

Canons  of  St  Mark,  a  congregation  of  regular  canons, 
founded  at  Mantua,  by  Albert  Splaola  a  prieft,  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  Xllth  century.  Spinola  made  a 
rule  for  them,  which  was  approved,  corrected,  and 
confirmed  by  feveral  fucceeding  popes.  About  the  > 
year  I45'0,  they  were  reformed,  and  followed  only 
the  rule  of  St  Auguftine.  This  congregation  having 
flourlfhed  for  the  fpace  of  four  hundred  years,  decli¬ 
ned  by  little  and  little,  and  is  now  become  extinft. 

Knights  of  St  Mark,  an  order  of  knighthood  in  the 
republic  of  Venice,  under  the  protedion  of  St  Mark 
the  evangelift.  The  arms  of  the  order  are,  gules,  a 
lion  winged,  or,  with  this  device,  pax  tibi  marce 
EVAN  g  el  j  STA.  This  order  is  never  conferred  but  on 
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thofe  who  have  done  fignal  fervice  to  the  commonwealth. 

Mark,  or  Marc,  alfo  denotes  a  weight  ufed  in  feveral 
ftates  of  Europe,  and  for  feveral  commodities,  efpe- 
cially  gold  and  fiiver.  In  France,  the  mark  is  divided 
into  8  ounces,  or  64  drachms,  or  192  derniers  or 
penny  weights,  or  160  efterlines,  or  300  maills,  or 
640  felins,  or  4608  grains.  In  Holland  the  mark- 
weight  is  alfo  called  troy  weight,  and  is  equal  to  that 
of  France.  When  gold  and  fiiver  are  fold  by  the  mark, 
it  is  divided  into  25  carats. 

Mark  is  alfo  ufed  among  us  fora  money  of  account,  and 
in  fome  other  countries  for  a  coin. 

The  Engiilh  mark  is  two  thirds  of  a  pound  fterling, 
or  13s.  4d.  and  the  Scotch  mark  is  of  equal  value  in 
Scotch  money  of  account. 

MARKET,  a  public  place  in  a  city  or  town,  in  which 
live  cattle,  provifions,  or  other  goods,  arefet  to  fale; 
and  alfo  a  privilege,  either  by  grant  or  prefeription, 
by  which  a  town  is  enabled  to  keep  a  market. 

MARLBRO,  or  Marlborough,  a  borough-town  of 
Wiltfhire,  eighteen  milts  north  of  Salifbuiy. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

Marlbro’-fort,  anEnglifh  f aflory  on  the  weft  coaft  of 
the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  three  miles  eaft  of  Bencoolen : 
E.  long.  101°,  and  S.  lat.  4®  15', 

MARLE.  See  Agriculture,  p.  48. 

MARLOW,  a  borough  town  of  Buckinghamftiire,  fif¬ 
teen  miles  fouth  of  Ailelbury,.  It  fends  two  members 
to  parliament, 

MxARMALADE,  a  confe(ftion  of  plumbs,  apricots, 
quinces,  he.  boiled  with  fugar  to  a  confiftence. 

MARMOR.  See  Marble. 

MARMORA,  a  little  ifland  of  Turky,  fituated  in  the 
fea  of  Marmora,  to  which  it  gives  name,  lying  flxty 
mdes  fouth-weftof  Conftantinople. 

MARMOTTE,  in  zoology.  See  Mus. 

MAROSCH,  orMfiRiSH,  a  great  river,  which,  rifing 
in  the  Carpathian  mountains,  runs  through  Tranfilva- 
nia  and  Hungary,  and  falls  into  the  river  Teyfe  at 
'  Segedin. 

MARPURG,  a  city  of  Germany,  forty  miles  north  of 
Franefort :  E.  long.  8°,  40',  and  N.  lat.  50°  40'. 

MARQUE,  letters  of  Marque,  in  military  affairs, 
arc  letters  of  reprifal,  granting  the  fubjetfts  of  one 
prince  or  ftate  liberty  to  make  reprifals  on  ihofe  of  an¬ 
other. 

Letters  of  marque  among  us,  are  extraordinary 
comraiffions  granted  by  authority  for  reparation  to 
merchants,  taken  and  difpoiled  by  ftrangers  at  fea; 
and  reprifals  is  only  the  retaking,  or  taking  of  one 
thing  for  another. 

MARQUETRY,  or  Inlaid-work,  is  a  curious  work 
compofed  of  feveral  fine  hard  pieces  of  wood,  of  various 
colours,  faftened  in  thin  flices  on  a  ground,  and  fome- 
times  enriched  with  other  matters,  as  fiiver,  brafs, 
tortoife-fliell,  and  ivory:  with  thefe  afliftances  the  art 
is  now  capable  of  imitating  any  thing  ;  whence  it  is 
by  feme  called  the  art  of  painting  in  wood. 

MARQUIS,  a  title  of  honour,  next  in  dignity  to  that 
of  duke,  firft  given  to  thofe  who  commanded  the 
marches,  that  is,  the  borders  and  frontiers  of  countries. 
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MARIl,  that  part  of  Aberdeenfliire  fituated  between  the 
rivers  Dee  and  Don. 

MARRIAGE,  a  contraft  both  civil  and  religious,  be¬ 
tween  a  man  and  a  woman,  by  which  they  engage  to 
live  together  in  mutual  love  and  friendlhip,  for  the  ends 
of  procreation,  he.  See  Law,  Tit.  vi. 

The  Romans,  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  difallow'ed  of 
polygamy.  A  Roman  might  not  marry  any  woman 
who  was  not  a  Roman.  It  was  thought  diflionourable 
for  a  woman  to  marry  twice. 

We  find  but  few  laws  in  the  books  of  Mofes  con¬ 
cerning  the  inftitution  of  marriage  :  he  reftrained  the 
Ifraelites  from  marrying  within  certain  degrees  of  con- 
fanguinity ;  but  we  find,  that  polygamy,  though  not 
exprefly  allowed,  is  however  tacitely  implied  in  the 
laws  of  Mofes  :  there  is  a  particular  law  that  obliged 
a  man,  whofe  brother  died  without  iffue,  to  marry  his 
widow,  and  raife  up  children  to  his  brother.  The 
Hebrews  purchafed  their  wives,  by  paying  down  a 
competent  dowry  for  them  ;  and  a  man  was  at  liberty 
to  marry,  not  only  in  any  of  the  twelve  tribes,  but  e- 
ven  out  of  them,  provided  it  was  with  fuch  nations  as 
ufed  circumcifion. 

The  ancient  Chriftian  church  laid  feveral  reftraints 
upon  her  members  in  relation  to  marriage  ;  fuch  was 
the  rule  forbidding  Chriftians  to  marry  with  infidels  and 
heathens:  another  reftraint  related  to  the  confanguinity 
and  affinity  prohibited  in  feripture  :  a  third  was,  that 
children  under  age  ftiould  not  marry  without  the  con- 
fent  of  their  parents,  guardians,  or  next  relations:  and 
another  was,  that  there  fliould  be  fome  parity  of  con¬ 
dition  between  the  contra<5ling  parties.  They  not  only 
condemned  polygamy,  but  even  reckoned  it  unlawful 
to  marry  after  a  divorce.  The  Romifli  church  requires 
of  the  clergy  perpetual  abftinence  from  marriage  ;  and 
has  advanced  this  inftitution  to  the  dignity  of  a  facra- 
ment. 

MARROW,  in  anatomy,  a  foft  oleaginous  fubftance 
contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  bones.  See  Anatomy, 
p.  147. 

MARRUBIUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  didynamla 
gymnofpermia  clafs.  The  caiix  is  rigid,  with  ten 
ftreaks;  and  the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  is  bifid,  linear, 
and  ereft.  There  are  nine  fpecies,  only  one  of  them,. 
viz.  the  vulgare,  or  white  horehound,  is  a  native  of 
Britain. 

MARS,  in  aftronomy.  See  Astronomy,  p.  441. 

Mars,  among  chemifts,  denotes  iron,  as  being  fuppofed 
to  be  under  the  influence  of  that  planet.  See  Chemis¬ 
try,  p.  82  and  133. 

MARSEILLES,  a  city  and  port  of  Provence,  fituated 
on  a  fine  bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  twenty  five  miles 
north-weft  of  Toulon:  E  long  5®  20^  N.  lat  43°  15', 

MARSHAL,  in  its  primary  fignification,  means  an  of¬ 
ficer  who  has  the  command  or  care  of  horfes  ;  but  it 
is  now  applied  to  officers  who  have  very  different  em¬ 
ployments,  as  earl  marfltal,  knight  marflial,  ormarfliai 
of  the  king’s  houfe,  he. 

Marshal  of  the  kinfs  bench,  an  officer  who  has  the 
cuftody  of  the  king’s -bench- prifon  in  Southwark. 
This  officer  is  obliged  to  give  his  attendance,  and  to 

take 
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take  into  his  cuftody  all  perfons  committed  by  that 
eourt 

Marshal  of  the  exchequer,  an  officer  to  whom  that  court 
comiiiits  the  king’s  debto  s. 

Marshal  of  the  king's  hall,  an  officer  who  has  the  care 
of  placing  the  houfthold  fervants  and  ftrangers  at  table, 
according  to  their  quality. 

Marshal,  or  Mareschal,  of  France,  an  officer  of 
the  greated  dignity  in  the  French  armies.  When  two 
.or  more  marfhals  are  in  the  army,  the  elded  com¬ 
mands. 

MARSH  ^LLING  a  coat,  in  heraldry,  is  the  difpofal 
of  fevcral  coats  of  arms  belonging  to  diftindf  families, 
in  one  and  the  fame  efcutcheon  or  ffiield,  together  with 
their  ornaments,  parts,  and  appurtenances. 

MARSHFIELD,  a  market-town  of  Wihfhire,  thirty- 
miles  north-weft  of  Salifbury. 

MARSHMALLOW,  in  botany.  See  Althaea. 

MARSILEA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  cryptogamia 
clafs.  The  antherse  are  four,  and  placed  on  an  obtufe- 
iy  conic  body  :  the  fruit  is  of  a  roundifti  figure,  con¬ 
fiding  of  four  cells,  in  each  of  which  are  contained  fe 
veral  roundifti  feeds.  There  are  two  fpecies,  none  of 
them  natives  of  Britain 

St  MARTHA,  a  city  and  port-town  of  Terra  Firma, 
in  South  America,  and  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
St  Martha:  W.  long  74^  30',  N.  Jat  11°  4/. 

MARTIAL  LAW,  is  the  law  of  war,  which  entirely  de¬ 
pends  on  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  prince,  or  of  thofe 
to  whom  he  has  delegated  it.  For  though  the  king 
can  make  no  laws  in  time  of  peace  without  the  confent 
of  parliament,  yet  in  time  of  war  he  ufes  an  abfolute 
po  ‘er  over  the  army. 

MARTIN  in  zoology.  See  Mustela. 

Martin,  a  promontory  of  Valencia,  in  Spain,  on 
the  Mediterranean  ;  it  is  under  the  meridian  of  London: 
N.  lat.  38°  50'. 

MARTINGALE,  in  the  manege,  a  thong  of  leather, 
faftened  to  one  end  of  the  girths  under  the  belly  of  a 
horfe,  and  at  the  other  end  to  the  muls  roll,  to  keep 
him  from  rea  ing. 

MARTINICO,  the  chief  of  the  French  Caribbee-iflands, 
fituated  in  61®  of  weft  long,  and  between  14®  and  .  5® 
N  lat  It  is  fixty  miles  long,  but  is  fcarce  twenty 
broad  in  any  pa  t  , 

MARTLET'S,  in  heraldry,  little  birds  reprefented  with¬ 
out  feet,  and  ufed  as  a  difference  or  mark  of  diftmdion 
for  younger  brothers,  to  put  them  in  mind  that  they 
are  to  truft  to  the  wings  of  virtue  and  merit,  in  order 
to  raife  themfelves,  and  not  their  feet,  they  having 
little  land  to  fet  their  foot  on  See  Plate  CX  fg.  2. 

MARTYNIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  didynamia 
angiolpermia  clafs  The  calix  confifts  of  five  fegments ; 
the  corolla  is  ringent ;  and  the  capfule  is  woody,  with 
a  hooked  beak,  two  valves,  and  three  cells.  There 
are  two  fpeci  s,  both  natives  of  America. 

MARTYR,  is  one  who  lays  down  his  life  or  fuffers 
death  for  the  fake  of  his  religion. 

MARTYROLOGY,  is  a  catalogue  or  lift  of  martyrs, 
including  the  hiftory  of  their  lives  and  fufferings  for  the 
lake  of  religion. 
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The  martyrologies  draw  their  materials  from  the 
kalendars  of  pa  iicular  churches,  in  whi.h  the  leveral 
feftivais  dedicated  to  them  are  marked  ;  and  which 
feem  to  be  derived  from  the  practice  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  who  nferted  the  names  of  heroes  and  great 
men  in  their  fafti,  or  public  regifters. 

The  martyrologies  are  very  numerous,  and  contain 
many  ridiculous  and  even  contradidlory  narrariv  s  ; 
which  is  ealily  accounted  for,  if  we  confider  how  many 
forged  and  fpurious  accounts  pf  the  lives  of  faints  and 
martyrs  appeared  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  church,  which 
the  legendary  writers  afterwards  adopted  without  exa¬ 
mining  into  the  truth  of  them.  HoA^^ever,  Ibme  good 
critics,  of  late  years,  have  gone  a  great  way  towards 
clearing  the  lives  of  the  faints  and  martyrs  from  the 
monftrous  heap  of  ■ilion  they  labouied  under, 

MARVEL  in  botany  See Mirabilis. 

MARY  MAGDALEN’S  day,  afeftival  ui  the  Romifti 
church,  obferved  on  the  twenty-fecond  dl  July, 

MARYGOLD.  See  Caltha. 

Corn  Marygold.  See  Chrysanthemum. 

French  Marygold,  in  botany.  See  Tagetes. 

MARYLAND,  one  of  the  Biitifh  plantations  in  North 
America,  fituated  between  74®  and  78®  W  long,  and 
between  38°  and  40®  N  lat. 

MASCULINE,  or  Masculine  gender,  among 
grammarians,  that  belonging  to  the  male.  See  Gram¬ 
mar. 

MASH  AM,  a  market  town  of  Yorkfhire,  fituated  twenty- 
four  miles  north  weft  of  the  city  of  York. 

MASK  See  Masque. 

MASON,  a  perfon  employed,  under  the  direflion  of  an 
architeift,  in  raifing  of  a  ftone-huilding 

Free  and  accepted  Masons,  a  very  ancient  fociety  or 
body  of  men,  fo  called,  either  from  fome  extraordinary 
knowledge  of  mafonry  or  building,  which  they  are 
fuppofed  to  be  mafters  of,  or  becaufe  the  firft  founders 
of  the  fociety  were  perfons  of  that  profellion.  Thefe 
are  now  very  confiderable,  both  for  number  and  cha- 
ratfter,  being  found  in  every  country  in  Europe,  and 
confiding  principally  of  perfons  of  merit  and  confidera- 
tion.  As  to  antiquity,  they  lay  claim  to  a  ftanding  of 
fome  thoufand  years.  What  the  end  of  their  inftitution 
is,  feems  ftill  in  fome  meafure  a  fecret ;  and  they  are 
faid  to  be  admitted  into  the  fraternity  by  being  put  in 
poffeflion  of  a  great  number  of  fecret;,  called  the  ma- 
fon’s  word,  whi  h  have  been  religioufiy  kept  from  age 
to  age,  being  never  divulged. 

MASONRY,  in  general,  a  branch  of  architefture,  con- 
fifting  in  the  art  of  hewing  or  fquaring  ftones,  and  cut¬ 
ting  them  level  or  perpendicular,  for  the  ufes  of  build¬ 
ing  ;  but,  in  a  more  limited  fenfe,  mafonry  is  the  art  of 
affembling  and  joining  ftones  together  with  mortar* 
See  Architecture. 

MASS,  in  the  charch  of  Rome,  the  office  or  prayers 
ukd  at  the  celebration  of  the  eucharift  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  confecrating  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body 
and  blood  of  Chrift,  and  offering  them,  fotranfubftan- 
tiated,  as  an  expiatory  farrifice  for  the  quick  and  the 
dead.  As  the  mafs  is  in  general  belie to  be  a  re- 
prefentation  of  the  paffion  of  our  bleffed  Saviour,  fo 
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every  action  of  the  priefl:,  and'ereiy  particular  part  of 
the  fcrvice,  is  fappofed  to  allude  to  the  particular  cir- 
cumflances  of  his  paffion  and  death. 

The  general  divifion  of  malTes  confifts  in  high  and 
low.  The  firft  is  that  fung  by  the  chordlers,  and  cele¬ 
brated  with  the  afliftance  of  a  deacon  and  fub-deacon: 
low  mafles  are  thofe  in  which  the  prayers  are  barely 
lehearfed  without  finging. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  different  or  occafional 
mafles  in  the  Romijh  church,  many  of  which  have  no¬ 
thing  peculiar  but  the  name  :  fuch  are  the  malTes  of 
the  faints  ;  that  of  St  Mary  of  the  fnow,  celebrated 
on  the  fifth  of  Auguft  ;  that  of  St  Margaret,  patronefs 
of  lying-in  women  ;  that  of  the  fealt  of  St  John  the 
Baptid,  at  which  are  faid  three  maffes  ;  that  of  the 
Innocents,  at  which  the  gloria  in  excelfis  and  the 
hallelujah  are  omitted,  and  it  being  a  day  of  mourning 
the  altai  is  of  a  violet  colour.  As  to  ordinary  maffes, 

.  forae  are  faid  for  the  dead,  and,  it  is  fuppofed,  con¬ 
tribute  to  fetch  the  foul  out  of  purgatory.  At  thefe 
mafies  the  altar  is  put  in  mourning,  and  the  only  de¬ 
corations  are  a  crofs  in  the  midfl  of  fix  yellow  wax- 
Jights  :  the  drefs  cf  the  celebrant  and  the  very  mafs- 
book  are  black  :  many  parts  of  the  office  are  omitted, 
and  the  people  are  difmiffed  without  the  benediction. 
If  the  mafs  be  faid  for  a  perfon  diftinguifbed  by  his 
rank  or  virtues,  it  is  followed  with  a  funeral  oration  : 
they  ereCt  a  chapelle  ardente,  that  is,  a  reprefentation 
of  the  deceafed,  with  branches  and  tapers  of  yellow 
wax,  either  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  or  near  the 
deceafed’s  tomb,  where  the  prleft  pronounces  a  folemn 
abfolution  of  the  deceafed.  There  are  like  wife  private 
maffes,  faid  for  ftolen  or  ftrayed  goods  or  cattle  ;  for 
health  ;  for  travellers,  &(;.  which  go  under  the  name 
of  votive  maffes.  There  is  (till  a  further  diflinCtion  of 
maffes  denominated  from  the  countries  in  which  they 
were  ufed ;  thus  the  Gothic  mafs,  or  milfa  mofarabum, 
is  that  ufed  among  the  Goths  when  they  were  mafters 
of  Spain,  and  which  is  flill  kept  up  at  Toledo  and 
Salamanca;  the  Ambrofian  mafs  is  that  compofed  by 
St  Ambrofe.  and  ufed  only  at  Milan,  of  which  city 
he  bifhop  ;  the  Gallic  mafs,  ufed  by  the  ancient 
Gauls  ;  and  the  Roman  mafs,  ufed  by  almoft  all  the 
churches  in  the  Romifh  communion. 

MASSA,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Maffa  Carara,  in 
Italy,  fituated  between  the  territories  of  Lucca  and 
Genoa;  E.  long,  lo®  40',  N  lat  43®  55'. 

MASS ACHUSET-colony,  the  principal  fub-divifion 
of  New-Engiand,  is  bounded  by  New  Hampfhire,  on 
the  north  ;  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  on  the  eaft  and 
fouth  ;  and  by  Connecticut  and  New  York,  on  the 
weft.  It  is  about  100  miles  long,  and  40  broad, 
MASSALIANS,  a  fet  of  enthufiafts  who  fprang  up  a- 
bout  the  year  361,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Con- 
flantius,  who  maintained  that  men  have  two  fouls,  a 
celcftial  and  a  diabolical,  and  that  the  latter  is  driven 
out  by  prayer. 

MASSEl'ER,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  251.* 
MASSORA,  in  matters  of  literature,  a  cfitical  work, 
containing  remarks  on  the  verfes,  words,  letters,  and 
vowt  l-poinis  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  bible  ;  a  work 
more  laborious  than  ufeful. 
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MAST,  in  naval  architecture,  a  large  timber  in  a  fhfp, 
for  fuftaining  the  yards,  fails,  6^. 

In  large  veffels  there  are  four  mafls,  v/z.  the  main- 
maft,  fore-maft,  mizen-maft,  andbowfprit.  See  Ship¬ 
building. 

MASTER,  in  general,  is  a  title  of  authority  ;  as,  the 
grand  mafler  of  Malta,  the  mafler  of  St  Lazarus, 

The  Romans  had  a  great  many  officers  thus  deno¬ 
minated  ;  as,  the  mafler  of  the  people,  or  dictator  ;  the 
mafler  of  the  cavalry,  foot,  cenfus,  ^c. 

M-ASTBRi^/'ar/j,  is  the  firfl  degree  taken  up  in  univerfities. 

Masters  chancery^  in  ordinary,  of  which  there  are 
twelve,  the  mafler  of  the  rolls  being  chief,  are  ufually 
chofen  out  of  the  barriflers  of  the  conihion  law,  and 
fit  in  chancery,  or  at  the  rolls,  as  ailiflants  to  the  lord 
chancellor  and  mafler  of  the  rolls. 

Master  of  the  horfcy  a  great  officer  of  the  crown,  who 
orders  all  matters  relating  to  the  king’s  flables,  races, 
breed  of  horles  ;  and  commands  the  equerries  and  all 
the  other  officers  and  tradefmen  employed  in  the  king’s 
flables  His  coaches,  horfes,  and  attendants  are  the 
king’s,  and  bear  the  king’s  arms  and  livery. 

Master  of  the  revels^  an  officer  vcho  orders  all  things 
relating  to  the  performance  of  plays,  mafles,  balls, 
at  court. 

Master  of  the  rolls ,  a  patent  officer  for  life,  who  has 
the  cuflody  of  the  rolls  of  parliament  and  patents  which 
pafs  the  great-feal,  and  of  the  records  of  chancery,  as 
alfo  commiffions,  deeds,  recognizances,  which,  being 
;iiade  of  roils  of  parchment,  gave  rife  to  the  name. 

In  abfence  of  the  chancellor,  he  fits  as  judge  in  the 
court  of  chancery:  at  other  times,  he  hears  caufes  in 
the  rolls  chapel,  and  makes  orders  ;  but  all  hearings 
before  him  are  appealable  to  the  chancellor. 

Master  of  the  •wardrobey  an  T)fficer  under  the  lord 
chamberlain,  who  has  the  care  of  the  royal  robes,  as 
well  as  the  wearing  apparel,  collar,  george,  and  gar¬ 
ter,  6'^,  He  has  alfo  the  charge  of  all  former  kings 
and  queens  robes  remaining  in  the  Tower,  ail  hang¬ 
ings,  bedding,  for  the  king’s  houfe,  the  charge 
and  delivery  of  velvet  and  fcarlet  allowed  for  liveries. 
He  has  under  him  a  clerk  of  the  robes,  wardrobe- keeper, 
a  yeoman, 

Master  WORT,  in  botany.  See  Imperatoria, 
MASTICATION,  the  a<ftion  of  chewing,  or  of  agita¬ 
ting  the  folid  parts  of  our  food  between  the  teeth,  by 
means  of  the  motion  of  the  jaws,  the  tongue,  and  the 
lips,  whereby  it  is  broken  into  fmall  pieces,  impreg¬ 
nated  with  faliva,  and  fo  fitted  for  deglutition  and  a 
more  eafy  digeftion. 

MASTICH,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  folid  refin,  of  a 
pale,  yellow,  white  colour,  brought  to  us  principally 
from  the  ifland  of  Chios,  in  drops  or  tears  as  it  natu¬ 
rally  forms  itfelf  in  exfudating  from  the  tree,  about 
the  bignefs  and  much  in  the  form  of  a  pea.  It  is  to 
be  chofen  clear,  pellucid,  and  of  a  pale  yellowifli  co¬ 
lour,  well  fceoted,  and  brittle.  We  meet  with  a  kind 
of  caement  fometimes  kept  in  the  fliops  under  the  name 
of  maflicb.  It  is  compofed  of  maflich,  and  feveral  o- 
ther  ingredients,  and  is  formed  into  cakes  for  ufe. 
This  is  intended  for  the  fervice  of  l*  e  lapidaries,  to 
fill  up  cracks  in  Hones,  and  for  ether  fuch  purpofes  : 
H  but 
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but  is  by  no  means  to  be  ufed  as  raaftlch  for  any  of  the 
medicinal  purpofes. 

Madich  is  detergent,  aftrlngent,  and  ftomachic ;  it 
is  greatly  recommended  in  inveterate  coughs  and  a- 
gainli  fpitting  of  blood.  It  ftrengthens  the  ftomach, 
allifts  digelHon,  and  flops  vomiting. 

MASTIGADOUR,  or  slabbering-bit,  in  the  ma¬ 
nege,  a  fnaffle  of  iron,  all  fmooth,  and  of  a  piece, 
guarded  with  pate;  noders,  and  compofed  of  three  halfs 
of  great  rings,  made  into  demi  ovals,  of  unequ  il  big- 
nefs  ;  the  lefler  being  inclofed  within  the  greater, 
which  ought  to  be  about  half  a  foot  high, 

M  ^SULIPATAN,  a  city  and  port  town  of  the  hither 
In  la:  E.  long  8i°.  and  N  lat,  i6°  i8'. 

MATAMAN,  a  country  in  the  fouth  weft  of  Africa, 
bounded  by  Benguelo,  on  the  north  ;  by  Manomotapa, 
on  the  eaft  ,  by  Caffraria,  on  the  fouth ;  and  by  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  on  the  weft. 

MATAPAN  cape,  intheMorea,  the  fouthmoft  promon¬ 
tory  of  Europe,  fituated  in  F'.  long.  22®,  N.  lat.  36°. 

MATCH,  a  kind  of  rope  flightly  twifted,  and  prepa¬ 
red  to  retain  fire  for  the  ufcs  of  artillery,  mines,  fire¬ 
works,  <bc. 

It  is  made  of  hempen  tow,  Tpun  on  the  wheel  like 
cord,  but  very  flack  ;  and  is  compofed  of  three  twifts, 
which  are  afterwards  again  covered  with  tow,  fo  that 
the  twifts  do  not  appear  :  laftly,  it  is  boiled  in  the  lees 
of  old  wines.  This,  when  once  lighted  at  the  end, 
burns  on  gradually  and  regularly,  without  ever  going 
out,  till  the  whole  be  confumed  :  the  hardeft  and  drieft 
match  is  generally  the  beft. 

MATCHING,  in  the  wine  trade,  the  preparing  veftels 
to  preferve  wines  and  other  liquors,  without  their 
growing  four  or  vapid.  The  method  of  doing  it,  is 
as  follows  :  melt  brimftone  in  an  iron  ladle,  and  when 
thoroughly  melted,  dip  into  it  flips  of  coarfe  linen-cloth ; 
take  thefe  out,  'and  let  them  cool  :  this  the  wine  coop¬ 
ers  call  a  match;  take  one  of  thefe  matches,  fet  one 
end  "of  it  on  fire,  and  put  it  into  the  bung- hole  of  a 
caflc  ;  flop  it  loofely,  and  thus  fuffer  the  match*  to 
burn  nearly  out  :  then  drive  in  the  bung  tight,  and  fet 
the  caflc  afide  for  an  hour  or  two,  At  the  end  of  this 
time  examine  the  caflc,  and  you  will  f  nd  that  the  ful- 
phur  has  communicated  a  violent  pungent  and  fufFoca- 
ling  fcent  to  the  caflc,  with  a  confiderable  degree  of 
acidity,  which  is  the  gas  and  acid  fpirit  of  the  fulphur. 
The  caflc  may  after  this  be  filled  with  a  fraall  wine, 
which  hasfcarce  done  its  fermentation  ;  and  bunging  it 
down  tight,  it  will  be  kept  good,  and  will  foon  clarify  : 
this  is  a  common  and  very  ufeful  method  ;  for  many  poor 
wines  could  fcarce  be  kept  potable  even  a  tew  months 
without  it. 

Dura  MATER.  See  Anatomy,  p.  284. 

Pia  Mater.  See  Anatomy,  p  285. 

MATERAN,  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  of  the  fame  name, 
fituated  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  the  ;fl  nd  of  Java.  This 
city  is  faid  to  lie  in  E  long.  iic°,  S.  lat  7*“  45^ 

MATERIA  SUBTIL  IS,  denotes  a  tine  fubtile  matter, 
which  the  Cartefians  fuppofe  to  p.rvade  and  penetrate 
freely  the  pores  of  all  bodies,  to  fill  up  all  their  pores 
fo  as  not  to  leave  the  kaft  vacuity  or  intei  ftice  between 
them  ;  they  had  recourfe  to  this  machine  to  fupport 
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the  dodrine  of  an  abfolute  plenum,  and  to  make  It 
confiftent  with  the  phasnomenoii  of  motion,  ^c. 
Materia  medic  a,  comprehends  all  the  fu  -ftances  ei¬ 
ther  uf  d  in  medicine  in  their  natural  ftate,  or  which 
afford  preparations  that  are  fo  ;  thefe  belo  tg  partly  to 
the  animal,  partly  to  the  vegetable,  and  partly  to  the 
foffil  kingdom. 

The  preparations  and  virtues  of  all  which  are  deli¬ 
vered  under  their  refpedive  articles,  but  in  as  con^ife 
and  fcrupulous  a  manner  as  we  poflibly  could  ;  fince 
W'e  cannot  but  remark,  that  it  i<  too  frequent  in  writers 
on  the  materia  medica,  to  give  us  rathe  encomiums 
than  impartial  accounts  of  the  fimpies  they  treat  of. 
MATHEMATICS,  originally  figniiled  any  difciplineor 
learning  ;  but,  at  prefent,  denotes  that  fcience  which 
teaches,  or  contemplates,  whatever  is  capable  of  being 
numbered  or  meafured,  in  fo  far  as  computable  or 
meafurable  ;  and  accordingly  is  fubdivided  into  A- 
rithmetic,  which  has  numbers  for  its  objed,  and  Ge¬ 
ometry,  w'hich  t! eats  of  magnitude.  SccArithme- 
TiCK  and  Geometry. 

Mathematics  are  commonly  diftinguifhed  into  pure 
and  fpeculative,  which  confider  quantity  abrtradediy  ; 
and  mixed,  which  treat  of  magnitude  as  fubfifting  in 
material  bodies,  and  confequentiy  are  interwoven  every 
where  with  phyfical  confiderationsr. 

Mixed  mathematics  are  very  comprehenfive ;  fince  to 
them  may  be  referred  Aftronomy,  Optics;  Geography, 
Hydroftatics,  Mechanics  Fortification,  Navigation, 
^c.  See  the  articles  As TRONOMY,  Optics, 

Pure  mathematics  have  one  peculiar  advantage,  that 
they  occafion  no  difputes  among  wrangling  difpuiants, 
as  in  other  branches  of  knowledge;  and  the  reafon  is, 
becaufe  the  definitions  of  the  terms  are  premifed,  and 
every  body  that  reads  a  propofition  has  the  fame  idea 
of  every  part  of  it.  Hence  it  is  eafy  to  put  an  end  to 
all  mathematical  controverfies,  by  fhewing  either  that 
our  adverfary  has  not  ftuck  to  his  definitions,  or  has 
not  laid  down  true  prcmiffes,  or  elfe  that  he  has  draWn 
falfe  conclufions  from  true  principles;  and  in  cafe  we 
are  able  to  do  neither  of  thefe,  we  muft  acknowledge 
the  truth  of  what  he  has  proved. 

it  is  true,  that  in  mixed  maihemati  s,  where  we  rea¬ 
fon  mathematically  upon  phyfical  (ubjedts,  we  cannot 
give  fuch  juft  de!initions  as  the  geometricians  ;  we  mull: 
therefore  reft  content  with  defcriptions  .  and  they  will 
be  of  the  fame  ufe  as  definitions,  provided  we  are  con¬ 
fiftent  with  ourfelves,  and  always  mean  the  fame  thing 
by  thofe  terms  we  have  once  explained. 

Dr,  Barrow  gives  a  moft  elegant  def  ription  of  the 
excellence  and  ulefulnefs  of  mathematical  kno  wledge,  in 
his  inaugural  oration,  upon  being  appointed  prokffor 
of  mathematics  at  Cambridge. 

The  mathematics,  he  obl'erves,  effeiftually  exercife, 
-not  vainly  delude,  nor  vexationfly  tornient,  ftudious 
minds  with  obfcure  fubiiliies ;  but  plainly  demonftrate 
every  thing  within  their  reach,  draw  certain  conclufi¬ 
ons,  inftrudl  by  profitable  rules,  and  unfold  pleaknt 
queftions.  Thelc  difciplines  likewife  enure  and  corro¬ 
borate  the  mind  to  a  conftant  diligence  in  ftudy;  they 
wholly  deliver  us  from  a  credulous  fimplicity.  moft 
ftrongly  fortify  us  againft  the  vanity  of  fcepticilm,  ef¬ 
fectual 
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fe^lually  reflrain  U3  from  a  rafla  prefumption,  moft  eafily 
incline  us  to  a  due  affcnt,  perfedlly  fubjeft  us  to  the 
government  of  right  reafon.  While  the  mind  is  abftrac- 
ted  and  elevated  troni  feniible  matter,  diftindly  views 
pure  forms,  conceives  the  beauty  of  ideas,  and  invelli- 
gates  the  harmony  of  proportions  the  manners  them- 
ielves  areienfibiy  corredted  and  improved,  the  affedions 
compoied  and  redltfied,  the  tancy  calmed  and  lettled, 
and  the  underilanding  railed  and  excited  to  more  divine 
contemplations. 

MA  I  RASS,  CucuaBiT,  or  Bolt-head,  among  che- 
mids.  See  Chem isTR Y,  p.  109. 

MATRICARI  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  fyngenefia 
poiygaraia  iuperflua  clafs.  The  receptacle  is  naked ; 
it  has,  no  pappus  ;  the  calix  is  hemifphencal,  and  im¬ 
bricated,  with  (harp  lolid  ma  gins.  There  are  five  ipe- 
cies,  ail  of  them  natives  of  Britain,  viz.  The  partho- 
nium,  or  feverfew,  which  is  reckoned  good  m  h'ylteric 
cafesj  the  chamomilla,  or  corn-feverfew,  the  flowers 
of  which  are  domachic ;  the  fuaveolens,  or  fweet- 
fcented  feverfew  ;  the  inodora,  or  field  feverfew  ;  and 
the  maritima,  orfea  feverfew. 

MATRICCJLA,  a  regdler  kept  of  the  admifllon  of  officers 
and  perfons  entered  into  any  body  or  lociety,  whereof 
a  lift  is  made. 

MATRIX,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  274. 
MATRONALIA,  a  teftival  of  the  ancient  Roman  ma- 
.  trons,  front  whom  it  ha  l  its  name.  It  was  celebrated 
on  the  kalends  of  March  in  honour  of  the  god  Mars: 
and  was  to  the  Roman  ladies  what  the  feftival  of  the 
Satuinalia  was  to  their  hujfbands  ;  for  at  this  time  they 
ferved  their  women  flaves  at  tables,  and  received  pre- 
fents  from  their  hulhands.  See  Saturnalia. 

M A  1  ROSSES,  are  foldiers  in  the  tram  of  artijieiy,  who 
aren^xtto  the  gunners,  and  affiff  them  in  loading,  firing, 
and  fpunging  die  great  guns.  They  carry  firelocks, 
and  march  along  with  the  dore- waggons*  both  as  a 
guard,  and  to  give  their  afiidance  in  cafe  a  waggon 
fhould  break  down. 

MATT,  in  a  fliip  rope  yard,  junk,  ^c.  beat  fiat  and 
interwoven;  ufed  in  order  to  preferve  the  yards  from 
galling  or  rubbing  in  holding  or  lowering  them. 
MATTER,  whatever  is  extended  and  capahie  of  making 
refidance  :  hence,  becaufe  all  bodies,  whether  folid  or 
fiuid,  are  extended,  and  do  refid.  we  conclude  that 
they  are  material,  or  made  up  ofinatter.  See  Mecha¬ 
nics. 

MATTHEW;  or  Gofpel  of  St.  Matthew,  a  cano¬ 
nical  bfok  of  the  New  Teflament. 

Sr,  Matthew  wrote  his  gofpel  in  Judea,  at  the  requed 
of  rhofehe  had  converted  ;  and  it  is  thought  he  began  it 
in  the  year  41,  eight  years  after  Chrid’s  refurreftion. 
It  was  written,  according  to  the  tedimony  of  all  the 
ancients,  in  the  Hebrew  or  Syriac  language,  which  was 
then  common  in  Judea;  but  the  Greek  verfion  of  it, 
which  now  pafTes  for  the  original,  it  as  old  as  the  apo- 
dohcal  times.  ^ 

St.  Matthew  the  Ev.ingelijl^f  day,  a  fedival  of  the 
Chndian  church,  obferved  on  September  21. 

Sj.  Mattotw,  in  geography,  a  fmall  illand  on  the 
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coad  of  Guinea,  planted  by  the  Portuguefe,  but  de- 
ferted  :  W.  long.  9°,  S.  lat.  2°  30'. 

St.  MATTHIASV  a  fedival  of  the  Chrldian  church, 
obferved  on  the  24th  of  February. 

MATTINS,  the  fiid  canonical  hour,  or  the  fird  part  of 
the  daily  fervice,  in  the  Romifh  church.  < 
MATTURANTS,  in  pharmacy,  medicines  which  pro¬ 
mote  the  fuppuration  of  tumours. 

MAUNCH,  in  heraldry,  the  figure  of  an  ancient  coat- 
fleeve,  borne  in  many  gentlemens  efcutcheons. 
MAUNDY  Thursday,  is  the  I'hurfday  in  FJiflion- 
week,  which  was  called  Maunday  or  Mandate-  thurfday, 
from  the  comniand  which  our  Saviour  gave  his  ^poftles  ' 
to  commemorate  him  in  the  Lord’s  fupper,  which  he 
•  this  day  indituted  ;  or  from  the  new  commandment 
which  he  gave  them  to  love  one  another,  after  he  had 
wafhed  their  feet  as  a  token  of  his  love  to  them 
St.  MAURA,  an  ifland  of  the  Mediterranean,  fituated 
between  the  prov  nee  of  Epirus,  and  the  ifland  of  (  epha- 
lonia  ;  fubjeft  to  Venice  :  E.  long.  21*^,  N  lat.  38^50'^ 
MAURICE,  or  Moritius,  an  ifland  in  the  Indian  ocean, 
fubje<51  to  the  Dutch  :  E.  long.  55°,  S.  lat.  20°. 
MAURIENliE,  St  John,  the  capital  of  the  territory 
of  Maurienne,.  in  Savoy  :  E.  long.  6®  10',  N  lat  45® 
18'. 

MAURI  I'ANIA,  the  ancient  name  of  the  coad  of  Bar¬ 
bary,  from  the  city  of  Tangier  .to  that  of  Algiers  :  rhe 
^  wed  part  of  it,  in  which  Tangier  dands,  was  called 
Mauritania  Tingitana  ;  and  that  farther  ead,  Maurita¬ 
nia  Caefatienfis. 

MAUSOLEUM,  a  magnificent  tomb,  or  funeral  monu¬ 
ment.  T  he  word  is  derived  from  Maufolus,  king  of 
Caria,  to  whom  Artemifi  ,  his  widow,  eredled  a  moil 
dateiy  mt.numcnt,  edeemed  one  of  the  wonders  of  tha 
world,  and  called  it,  from  his  name  Maufoleum. 

St.  MAWES,  a  port  and  borough  town  of  Cornwall: 
fituafed  twenty  miles  north  of  the  Lizard.  It  (ends 
tw'o  members  to  parliament. 

MAXILLA,  the  Jaws,  or  thof®  pants  of  an  animal  in 
w'bich  .he  teeth  are  fet, 

MAXIM,  an  edabliflitd  propofition  or  principle  ;  in  which 
fenfe  it  denotes  much  th^  fame  with  axiom. 
MAXIMUM,  in  mathematics  denotes  the  greated  quan¬ 
tity  attainable  in  any  given  cafe. 

L  a  quantity  conceived  t^  be  generated  by  motion, 
increafes,  or  decreales,  till  it  arrives  at  a  certain  mag¬ 
nitude  or  pofition  and  then  on  the  contrary  grows 
lefler  or  greater,  and  it-  be  required  to  determine  the 
faid  magnitude  or  pofition,  the.  quedion  is  called  a  pro¬ 
blem  de  maximis  et  minimis. 

MAY,  the  lifth  month  of  the  year,  confiding  of  thirty- 
one  days. 

May,  is-alfothe  name  of  a  little  ifland,  in. the  mouth  of 
the  frith  of  Forth,  in  Scotland. 

MAYENNE,  a  city  of  France,,  in  the  province  of  Or- 
leanois:  W.  long.  45',  and  N.  lat  48°  2.0'^ 

MAYO4  one  of  the  Cape  Verde  iflands  :  W.  Icn^  20° 

'  N.  lat.  i5«.  ^  \ 

Mayo,  is  alfo  a  county  of -Ireland,  in  the-  province  of 
Connaught,  having  Slego  on  the  north,  and  Rofeom- 
raon  on  the  fouth. 
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3lIAY0R»  the  chief  magiftrate  of  a  city  or  town,  chofen 
annually  out  of  the  aldermen. 

MAZAR  A,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  fame  name 
in  Siciiy,  (ituated  on  the  fouth-weR  coaft  :  E,  long, 
12®  30',  N.  lat.  37^^  42'. 

MEAD,  an  agreeable  liquor,  made  of  honey  and  water. 

There  are  many  receipts  for  making  mead,  of  which 
the  following  is  one  of  the  beR.  Take  four  gallons  of 
water,  and  as  mu^h  honey  as  will  make  it  bear  an  egg; 
add  to  this,  the  rind  of  three  lemons;  boil  it,  and  fcum 
it  well  as  it  rifes.  Then  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  add 
the  three  lemons  cut  in  pieces;  pour  it  into  a  clean  tub 
or  open  vefiel,  and  let  it  work  for  three  days :  then 
dcum  it  well,  and  pour  off  the  clear  part  into  a  cafic,  and 
let  it  Rand  open  till  it  ceafes  to  make  a  hifllng  noife; 
then  ftop  it  up  clofe,  and  in  three  months  time  it  will 
be  fine  and  fit  for  bottling. 

If  you  would  give  it  a  finer  flavour,  take  cloves,  mace, 
and  nutmeg,  of  each  four  drams;  beat  them  fmall,  tie 
the  powder  in  a  piece  of  cloth,  and  put  it  into  the 
caflc. 

MEADOW,  in  its  general  fignification,  means  paRure 
or  grafs'land,  annually  mown  for  hay;  but  it  is  more 
particularly  applied  to  lands  that  are  fo  low  as  to  be 
too  moiR  for  cattle  to  graze  upon  them  ia  winter 
without  fpoiling  the  fward. 

MEAN,  in  general,  denotes  the  middle  between  two  ex¬ 
tremes  ;  thus  we  fay,  mean  diRance,  mean  proportion, 
6'c. 

MEASLES,  in  medicine,  a  cutaneous  dlfeafe,  attended 
with  a  fever,  in  which  there  is  an  appearance  of  erup¬ 
tions  that  do  not  tend  to  a  fuppuration.  See  Medi¬ 
cine. 

MEASURE,  in  geometry,  denotes  any  quantity  afTumed 
as  one,  or  unity,  to  which  the  ratio  of  other  homoge¬ 
neous  or  finiilar  quantities  is  expreffed. 
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Measure,  in  a  legal  and  commercial  fenfe,  denotes  a 
certain  quantity  or  proportion  of  anything  bought,  fold, 
valued,  or  the  like.  Meafures  are  then  various,  ac¬ 
cording  to  tbs  various  kinds  anddiraenfions  of  the  things 
meafured.  Hence  arife  lineal  or  longitudinal  meafures, 
for  lines  or  lengths  ;  fquare  meafures,  for  areas  or  fu- 
perficies;  and  foiid  or  cubic  meafures,  for  bodies  and 
their  capacities.  All  which  again  are  very  different  in 
different  countries,  and  in  different  ages,  and  even  many 
of  them  for  different  commodities.  Whence  arife  other 
divifions  of  ancient  and  modern  msafurcs,  domeRic  and 
foreign  ones,  dry  meafures,  liquid  meafures,  ^c.  For 
the  different  kinds  of  meafures,  fee  Arithmetic, 
Geometry,  and  the  particular  names  of  meafures, 
as  they  occur  in  the  alphabetical  order. 

Measure  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  the  cadence  and  time 
obferved  in  poetry,  dancing,  and  mufic,  to  render  them 
regular  and  agreeable. 

Measure,  in  mufic,  the  interval  or  fpace  of  time  which 
the  perfon  who  beats  time  takes  between  the  riling  and 
falling  of  his  hand,  in  order  to  conduct  the  movement 
fometimes  quicker  and  fometimes  flower,  according  to 
the  mufic  or  fubjeflthat  is  to  be  fung  or  played. 

MEAT.  See  Food,  Diet,  Drink, 

MEATH,  the  name  of  two  counties  in  Ireland,  in  the 
province  ofLeinRer,  diRinguiflied  by  the  epithets  Eaft 
and  WeR. 

MEATUS  AUDITORIUS,  in  anatomy.  See  Ana¬ 
tomy,  p.  296. 

MEAUX,  a  city  in  France,  twenty-four  miles  north-eaft 
of  Paris. 

MECCA,  the  capital  of  Arabia,  and  place  of  Moham¬ 
med’s  nativity:  E.  long  43°  30',  N.  lat.  21®  20'. 

It  is  a  large  well-built  city,  in  the  middierof  which 
Rands  the  caaba,  or  temple. 
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This  term,  in  the  common  acceptation,  implies  no 
more  than  the  nature  of  what  is  called  the  raecha- 
Dical  powers,  together  with  the  combination  of  thefe  pow¬ 
ers  in  the  conRruflion  of  machines.  But  as  the  general 
properties  of  matter  and  central  forces  are  neceffary  in  or¬ 
der  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  mechanics,  we  have  join¬ 
ed  all  thefe  fubjeds  together  under  the  general  name  of 
Mechanics, 

Cy  Matter,  and  its  Properties, 

By  the  word  matter  is  here  meant  every  thing  that  has 
length,  breadth,  and  thicknefs,  and  refiRs  the  touch. 

The  inherent  properties  of  matter  are  folidity^  inadivi- 
ty,  mobility,  and  divifibility. 

The  folidiiy  matter  atifes  from  its  having  length, 
breadth,  thicknefs  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  all  bodies  are 
comprehended  under  fome  fliape  or  other,  and  that  every 
particular  body  hinders  all  others  from  occupying  the  fame 
part  of  fpace  which  it  poflefleth.  Thus,  if  a  piece  of 


wood  or  metal  be  fqueezed  ever  fo  hard  between  tw# 
plates,  they  cannot  be  brought  into  contad.  And  even 
water  or  air  has  this  property;  for  if  a  fmall  quintiiy  of 
it  be  fixed  between  any  other  bodies,  they  cannot  be  brought 
to  touch  one  another. 

A  fecond  property  of  matter  is  ina^ivity,  or  pajjive* 
nefs ;  by  which  it  always  endeavours  to  continue  in  the 
Rate  that  it  is  in,  whether  of  reR  or  motion.  And 
therefore,  if  one  body  contains  twice  or  thrice  as  much 
matter  as  another  body  does,  it  will  have  twice  or  thnee 
as  much  inadivity ;  that  is,  it  will  require  twice  or  thrice 
as  much  force  to  give  it  an  equal  degree  of  motion,  or  to 
Rop  it  after  it  hath  been  put  into  fuch  a  motion. 

That  matter  can  never  put  itfelfintoa  modonis  allowed 
by  all  men.  For  a  Rone,  lying  on  the  plain  furface  of 
the  earth,  never  removes  itfelf  from  that  place,  nor  does 
any  one  imagine  it  ever  can.  But  moR  people  are  apt  to 
believe,  that  all  matter  ha«  a  propenfity  to  fall  from  a  Rate 
of  motion  into  a  Rate  of  reR  ;  becaufe  they  fee,' that  if  a 
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ftose  or  a  cannon-ball  be  put  into  ever  fo  violent  a  motion, 
it  Toon  flops;  not  confidering  that  this  ftoppage  is  caufed, 
I.  By  the  gravity  or  weight  of  the  body,  which  finks  it  to 
the  ground  in  fpite  of  the  impulfe ;  and,  2.  By  the  re- 
fiflance  of  the  air  through  which  it  moves,  and  by  which 
its  velocity  is  retarded  every  moment  till  it  falls. 

.  A  bowl  moves  but  a  fhort  way  upon  a  bowling-green; 
becaufe  the  roughnefs  and  unevennefs  of  the  graffy  furface 
(bon  creates  fri<Sion  enough  to  (lop  it.  But  if  the  green 
were  perfectly  level,  and  fmooth,  and  the  bowl  were  per- 
fe(51Iy  hard,  round,  and  fmooth,  it  would  go  a  great  way 
further ;  as  it  would  have  nothing  but  the  air  to  refill  it : 
if  then  the  air  we  e  taken  away,  the  bowl  would  go  on 
without  any  fri^ftion,  and  confequently  without  any  di- 
minutjon  of  the  velocity  it  had  at  fetiing  out ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  if  the  green  were  extended  quite  around  the  earth, 
the  bowl  would  go  on  round  and  round  the  earth,  for  e- 
ver. 

If  the  bowl  were  carried  feveral  miles  above  the  earth, 
and  there  projedled  in  a  horizontal  diredion,  with  fuch  a 
velocity  as  would  make  it  move  more  ihanafemidiameter 
of  the  earth,  in  the  time  it  would  take  to  fall  to  the  earth 
by  gravity ;  in  that  cafe,  and  if  there  were  no  refifling 
medium  in  the  w'ay,  the  bowl  W'ould  not  fall  to  the  earth 
at  .all;  but  would  continue  to  circulate  round  it,  keeping 
always  in  the  fame  trad,  and  returning  to  the  fame  point 
from  which  it  was  projeded,  with  the  fame  velocity  as  at 
firft.  In  this  manner  the  moon  moves  round  the  earth, 
although  file  be  as  unadiveand  dead  as  any  (lone  upon  it. 

The  third  property  of  matter  is  mobility  ;  for  we  find 
that  all  matter  is  capable  of  being  moved,  if  a  fufficient 
degree  of  force  be  applied  to  overcome  its  inadivity  or 
refinance. 

The  fourth  property  of  matter  is  divijihilify,  of  which 
there  can  be  no  end.  For  fince  matters  can  never  be 
annihilated  by  cutting  or  breaking,  we  can  never  imagine 
it  to  be  cut  into  fuch.fmall  particles,  but  that  if  one  of 
them  be  laid  on  a  table,  the  uppermoft  fide  of  it  will  be 
further  from  the  table  than  the  undermofi  fide. 

Plate  CV.  fig.  K  That  matter  is  infinitely  divifible  in 
a  mathematical  fenfe,  is  eafy  to  be  demonlirated.  For, 
let  AB  be  the  length  of  a  particle  to  be  divided ;  and 
let  it  be  touched  at  appofite  ends  by  the  parallel  lines 
CD  and  EF,  which  fuppofe  to  be  infinitely  extended  be¬ 
yond  D  and  F.  Set  off  the  equal  divifions  BG,  GH, 
HI  ^c.  on  the  line  EF,  towards  the  right  hand  from 
B ;  and  take  a  point,  as  at  R,  any  where  towards  the 
left  hand  from  A,  in  the  line  CD  :  Then,  from  this  point 
draw  the  right  lines  RG,  RH.  RI,  (be.  each  of  which 
will  cut  off  a  part  from  the  particle  AB.  But  after  any 
finite  number  of  fuch  lines  are  drawn,  there  will  fiill  re¬ 
main  a  part,  as  AP,  at  the  top  of  the  particle,  which 
can  never  be  cut  off :  becaufe  the  lines  DR  and  EF  being 
parallel,  no  line  can  ever  be  drawn  from  the  point  R  to 
any  point  of  the  line  EF  that  will  coincide  with  the  line 
RD.  Therefore  the  particle  AB  contains  more  than  any 
finite  number  of  parts. 

A  fifth  property  of  matter  is  attraaion^  which  feems 
rather  to  be  infufed  than  inherent.  Of  this  there  are 
four  kinds,  viz.  cohefioriy  gravitatioNy  magnetifrny  and 
ele^lriciiy. 
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The  attra6lion  of  cohejion  is  that  by  which  the  finall 
parts  of  matter  are  made  to  flick  and  cohere  together. 
Of  this  we  have  feveral  inftances,  fome  of  which  toUow. 

I.  If  a  fmall  glafs  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  be  dipt 
in  water,  the  water  will  rife  up  in  the  tube  to  a  confider- 
able  height  above  its  level  in  the  bafon  :  which  mud  be 
owing  to  the  attradion  of  a  ring  of  particles  of  the  glafs 
all  around  in  the  tu'  e,  immediately  above  thofe  to  which 
the  water  at  any  inftant  rifes.  And  when  it  has  ri fe n  fo 
high,  that  the  weight  of  the  column  balances  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  the  tube,  it  rifes  no  higher.  This  can  be  no 
ways  owing  to  the  preffure  of  the  air  upon  the  water  in 
the  bafon ;  for,  as  the  tube  is  open  at  top,  it  is  full  of 
air  above  the  water,  which  will  prefs  as  much  upon  the 
water  in  the  tube  as  the  neighbouring  air  does  upon  any 
column  of  an  equal  diameter  in  the  bafon.  Befides,  if 
the  fame  experiment  be  made  in  an  exhaufled  receiver  of 
the  air-pump,  there  will  be  found  no  difference. 

2.  Apiece  of  loaf-fugar  will  draw  up  a  fluid,  and  a 
fpunge  will  fuck  in  water ;  and  on  the  fame  principle  fap 
afeends  in  trees. 

3.  If  two  drops  of  quickfilver  be  placed  near  each 
other,  they  will  run  together,  and  become  one  large  drop. 

4.  If  two  pie  es  of  lead  be  feraped  clean,  and  preffed 
together  with  a  twifl,  they  will  atirad  each  other  fo 
ftrongly,  as  to  require  a  force  much  greater  than  their  own 
weight  to  feparate  them.  And  this  cannot  be  owing  to 
the  preffure  of  the  air,  for  the  fame  thing  will  hold  in  an 
exhaufled  receiver, 

5.  If  two  poliflied  plates  of  marble  or  brafs  be  put  to¬ 
gether,  with  a  litle  oil  between  them  to  fill  up  the  pores 
in  their  furtaces,  and  prevent  the  lodgement  of  any  air; 
they  will  cohere  fo  flrongly,  even  if  fufpended  in  an  ex- 
haufled  receiver,  that  the  weight  of  the  lower  plate  will 
not  be  able  to  feparate  it  from  the  upper  one.  Inputting 
ihefe  plates  together,  the  one  fhould  be  rubbed  upon  the 
other,  as  a  joiner  does  tv/o  pieces  of  wood  when  he  glues 
them. 

6.  If  two  pieces  of  cork,  equal  in  weight,  be  put  near 
each  other  in  a  bafon  of  water,  they  will  move  equally, 
faff  toward  each  other,  with  an  accelerated  motion,  until 
they  meet :  and  then,  if  either  of  them  be  moved,  it  will 
draw  the  other  after  it.  If  two  corks  of  unequal  weights 
be  placed  near  each  other,  they  will  approach  with  ac¬ 
celerated  velocities  inverfely  proportionate  to  their  weights : 
that  is,  the  lighter  cork  will  move  as  much  fafler  than 
the  heavier,  as  the  heavier  exceeds  the  lighter  in  weight. 
This  fhews  that  the  attraction  of  each  cork  is  in  direCl 
proportion  to  its  weight  or  quantity  of  matter. 

This  kind  of  attraction  reaches  but  to  a  very  fmall  di- 
fiance;  for,  if  two  drops  of  quickfilver  be  rolled  in  duff, 
they  will  not  run  together,  becaufe  the  particles  of  duff 
keeps  them  out  of  the  fphere  of  each  other’s  attraction. 

Where  the  fphere  of  attraction  ends,  a  repaljivc 
fores  begins;  thus,  water  repels  moft  bodies  till  they 
are  wet;  and  hence  it  is,  that  a  fmall  needle,  if  dry, 
fwims  upon  water;  and  flies  walk  upon  it  without  wetting 
their  feet. 

The  repelling  force  of  the  particles  of  a  fluid  is  but 
fmall ;  and  therefore,  if  a  fluid  be  divided,  it  eafily  unites 
again.  But  if  glafs,  or  any  other -hard  fubftance,  be, 
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broke  into  fmall  parts,  they  cannot  be  made  to  (lick  to¬ 
gether  again  without  being  firft, wetted;  the  repulfion  being 
too  great  to  admit  of  a  re- union. 

The  repelling  force  beUveen  water  and  oil  is  fo  great, 
that  we  find  it  almoft  impolRble  to  mix  them  fo  as  not 
to  feparate  again.  If  a  ball  of  light  wood  be  dipt  in  oil, 
and  then  put  into  water,  the  water  will  recede  fo  as  to 
form  a  channel  of  fonie  depth  all  around  the  bail. 

The  repuifive  force  of  the  particles  of  air  is  fo  great, 
that  they  can  never  be  brought  fo  near  together  by  con- 
denfation  as  to  make  them  ftick  or  cohere.  Hence  it  is, 
that  when  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  atmofphere  is  ta-» 
ken  off  from  any  fmall  quantity  of  air,  that  quantity  will 
diffufe  itfelf  fo  as  to  occupy  (in  comparifon)  an  infinitely 
greater  portion  of  fpace  than  it  did  before. 

Attrafiion  of  gravitation  is  that  power  by  which  dif- 
tant  bodies  tend  towards  one  another.  Of  this  we  have 
daily  inftances  in  the  falling  of  bodies  to  the  earth.  By 
this  power  in  the  earth  it  is,  that  bodies,  on  whatever  fide, 
fall  in  lines  perpendicular  to  its  furface  ;  and  confequent- 
ly,  on  oppofite  fides,  they  fall  in  oppoiite  diredions  ;  all 
towards  the  centre,  where  the  force  of  gravity  is  as  it 
were  accumulated ;  and  by  this  power  it  is,  that  bodies 
on  the  earth’s  furface  are  kept  to  it  on  all  fides,  fo  that 
they  cannot  fall  from  it.  And  as  it  afts  upon  all  bodies 
in  proportion  to  their  refpeclive  quantities  of  matter, 
without  any  regard  to  their  bulks  or  figures,  it  according¬ 
ly  conllitutes  their  weight.  Hence, 

If  two  bodies  which  contain  equal  quantities  of  matter, 
were  placed  at  ever  fo  great  a  diilance  from  one  another, 
and  then  left  at  liberty  in  free  fpace  ;  if  there  were  no 
other  bodies  in  the  univerfe  to  affedl  them,  they  would 
fall  equally  fwifi  towards  one  another  by  the  power  of 
gravity,  with  velocities  accelerated  as  they  approached 
each  other;  and  would  meet  in  a  point  which  was  half 
way  between  them  at  firft.  Or,  if  two  bodies  containing 
unequal  quantities  of  matter,  were  placed  at  any  diltance, 
and  left  in  the  fame  manner  at  liberty,  they  would  fall 
towards  one  another  with  velocities  which  would  be  in  an 
inverfe  proportion  to  their  refpe<Sl:ive  quantities  of  mat¬ 
ter  ;  and  moving  fafter  and  fafter  in  their  mutual  ap¬ 
proach,  would  at  laft  meet  in  a  point  as  much  nearer  to 
the  place  from  which  the  heavier  body  began  to  fall,  than 
to  the  place  from  which  the  lighter  body  began  to  fall,  as 
the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  former  exceeded  that  in  the 
latter. 

All  bodies  that  we  know  of  have  gravity  or  weight. 
For,  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  pofitive  levity,  even 
in  fmoke,  vapours,  and  fumes,  is  demonftrable  by  expe- 
Timenis  on  the  air-pump:  which  Ihews,  that  although  the 
fmoke  of  a  candle  afeends  to  the  top  of  a  tall  receiver,  when 
full  of  air;  yet  upon  the  air’s  being  exhaufted  out  of  the  re¬ 
ceiver,  the  fmoke  falls  dowm  to  the  bottom  of  it.  So,  if  a 
piece  of  wood  beimmerfedin  ajar  of  water,  the  wood  will 
rife  to  the  top  of  the  water,  becaufe  it  has  a  lefs  degree 
of  weight  than  its  bulk  of  water  has  ;  but  if  the  jar  be 
emptied  of  water,  the  wood  falls  to  the  bottom. 

As  every  particle  of  matter  has  its  proper  gravity,  the 
elFetH:  of  the  whole  mull  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
the  attra6ling  particles ;  that  is,  as  the  quantity  of  mat¬ 
ter  In  the  whole  body.  This  is  demonilrabJe  by  experi- 
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ments  on  pendulums  ;  for  if  they  are  of  equal  lengths, 
whatever  their  weights  be,  they  vibrate  in  equal  times. 
Now  it  is  plain,  that  if  one  be  double  or  triple  the  weight 
of  another,  it  muft  require  a  double  or  triple  power  of 
gravity  to  m  ike  it  move  with  the  fame  celerity ;  juft  as 
it  would  require  a  double  or  triple  force  to  projedt  a  bullet 
of  twenty  or  thii4y  pound  weight  with  the  fame  degree  of 
fwiftnefs  that  a  bullet  of  ten  pounds  would  require. 
Hence,  it  is  evident,  that  the  power  or  force  of  gravity  is 
always  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  matter  in  bodies, 
whatever  their  bulks  or  figures  are. 

Gravity  alfo,  like  all  other  virtues  or  emanations  which 
proceed  or  ilTue  from  a  centre,  decreafes  as  the  diftance 
multiplied  by  itfelf  increafes  :  that  is,  a  body  at  twice  the 
diftance  of  another  attrafts  with  only  a  fourth  part  of  the 
force  ;  at  thrice  tlie  diftance,  with  a  ninth  part  ;  at  four 
times  the  diftance,  with  a  fixteenth  part ;  and  foon.  This 
too  is  confirmed  by  comparing  the  diftance  which  the  moon 
falls ina  minute  from  a  right  line  touching  her  orbit,  with 
the  diftance  through  which  heavy  bodies  near  the  earth 
fall  in  that  time  ;  and  alfo  by  comparing  the  forces 
which  retain  Jupiter’s  moons  in  their  orbits,  with  their 
refpedlive  diftances  from  Jupiter.  Thefe  forces  will  be 
explained  afterwards. 

The  velocity  which  bodies  near  the  earth  acquire 
in  defeending  freely  by  the*  force  of  gravity,  is  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  times  of  their  defeent.  For,  as  the 
power  of  gravity  does  not  confift  in  a  Tingle  impulfe* 
but  is  always  operating  in  a  conftant  and  uniform  man-- 
ner,  it  muft  produce  equal  effedls  in  equal  times ;  and 
coRfequently  in  a  double  or  triple  time,  a  double  or 
triple  efiPeft  ;  and  fo,  by  a(5ling  uniformly  on  the  body, 
mull  accelerate  its  motion  proportion  ably  to  the  time  of  its 
defeent. 

To  be  a  little  more  particular  on  this  fubjedl,  let  us 
fuppofe  that  a  body  begins  to  move  with  a  celerity  con- 
ftantly  and  gradually  increafing,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
would  carry  it  through  a  mile  in  a  minute  ;  at  the  end  of 
this  fpace  it  will  have  acquired  fuch  a  degree  of  celerity, 
as  is  fufficient  to  carry  it  two  miles  the  next  minute,  tho* 
it  fhould  then  receive  no  new  impulfe  from  the  caufe  by 
which  its  motion  had  been  accelerated ;  but  if  the  fame 
accelerating  caufe  continues,  it  will  carry  the  body  a  mile 
farther;  on  which  account,  it  will  have  run  through  fouc- 
miles  at  the  end  of  two  minutes ;  and  then  it  will  have 
acquired  fuch  a  degree  of  celerity,  as  is  fufficient  to  car¬ 
ry  it  through  a  double  fpace  in  as  much  more  time,  or 
eight  miles  in  two  minutes,  even  though  the  accelerating 
force  fhould  ad  upon  it  no  more.  But  this  force  ftfll- 
continuing  to  operate  in  an  uniform  manner,  will  again,, 
in  an  equal  time,  produce  an  equal  eft'ed ;  and  fo,  by 
carrying  it  a  mile  further,  caufe  it  to  move  through  five 
miles  the  third  minute;  for,  the  celerity  already  ac¬ 
quired,  and  the  celerity  ftill  acquiring,  will  each  have 
Its  complete  effed.  Hence  we  learn,  that  if  the  body, 
fhould  move  one  mile  the  firft  minute,  it  would  move 
three  the  fecond,  five  the  third,  feven  the’fourih,  nine 
the  fifth,  and  fo  on  in  proportion. 

And  thus  it  appears,  that  the  fpaces  deferibed  in  fuc- 
ceffive  equal  parts  of  time,  by  an  uniformly  accelerated 
motion,  are  always  as  the  odd  numbers  i,  3,  5,  7,  9, 
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isc.  and  confeqaently,  the  whoie  fpaces  areas  the  fquares  < 
of  the  times,  or  of  the  laft  acquired  velocities.  For, 
the  continued  addition  of  the  odd  numbers  yields  the 
fquares  of  all  numbers  from  unity  upwards.  Thus,  r, 
is  the  firrt:  odd  number,  and  the  fquare  of  i  is  i  ;  3  is 
the  fecond  odd  number,  and  this  added  to  i  makes  4,  the 
fquare  of  2  ;  5  is  the  third  odd  number,  ^hich  added  10 
4  makes  9,  the  fquare  of  3  ;  and  fo  on  for  ever.  Since, 
therefore,  the  times  and  velocities  proceed  evenly  and 
conliantly  as  i,  2,  3,  but  the  fpaces  defcribed 

in  each  equal  time  are  as  i,  3,  5,  7,  <bc.  it  is  evident 
that  the  fpace  defcribed, 

In  I  minute  will  be  -  •  i  =  fquare  of  i 

In  2  minutes  -  -  1-I-3—  4  =  fquare  of  2 

In  3  minutes  -  1-1-34*5=  9  =  fquare  of  3 

In  4  minutes  i4-34'>H-7=i6  =  fquare  of  4  &c. 

As  heavy  bodies  are  uniformly  accelerated  by  tlie  power 
of  gravity  in  their  defcent,  it  is  plain  that  they  muft 
be  uniformly  retarded  by  the  fame  power  in  their  af- 
cent.  Therefore,  the  velocity  which  a  body  acquires  by 
falling,  is  fufHcient  to  carry  it  up  again  to  the  fame 
height  from  whence  it  fell;  allowance  being  made  for 
the  refiftance  of  the  air,  or  other  medium  in  which  the 
body  is  moved.  Tiius,  the  body  D  (fig.  2.)  in  rolling 
down  the  inclined  plane  AB,  will  acquire  fuch  a  velocity 
by  the  time  it  arrives  at  B,  as  will  carry  it  up  to  the  in¬ 
clined  plane  BC,  almoft  to  C ;  and  would  carry  it  quite 
up  to  C,  if  the  body  and  plane  were  perfedlly  fmooth, 
and  the  air  gave  no  reliftance. — So,  if  a  pendulum  were  put 
into  motion  in  a  fpace  quite  void  of  air  and  all  other  re¬ 
finance,  and  had  no  fridipn  on  the  point  of  fufpenfion,  it 
would  move  for  ever  ;  for  the  velocity  it  had  acquired  in 
falling  through  the  defcending  part  of  the  arc,  would  be 
flili  fuflicient  to  carry  it  equally  high  in  theafcending  part 
thereof. 

The  centre  of  gravity  is  that  point  of  a  body  in  which 
the  whole  force  cf  its  gravity  or  weight  is  united.  There¬ 
fore,  whatever  fupports  that  point  bears  the  weight  of  the 
whole  body  ;  and  whilft  it  is  fupported,  the  body  cannot 
fall,  becaufe  all  its  parts  are  in  a  perfect  equilibrium  a- 
bout  that  point. 

An  Imaginary  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
any  body  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  is  called  the  line 
of  direilion.  In  this  line  all  heavy  bodies  defcend,  if  not 
obflru61ed. 

Since  the  whole  weight  of  a  body  is  united  in  its  centre 
of  gravity,  as  that  centre  afcends  or  defcends  we  muff 
look  upon  the  whole  body  to  do  fo  too.  But  as  it  is 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  heavy  bodi*es  to  afcend  of  their 
own  accord,  or  not  to  defcend  when  they  are  permitted; 
we  maybe  furethat,  unlefs  the  centre  of  gravity  be  fup- 
ported,  the  whole  body  will  tumble  or  fall.  Hence  it  is, 
that  bodies  Hand  upon  their  bafes  when  the  line  of  direc¬ 
tion-falls  within  the  bafe  ;  for  in  this  cafe  the  body  can¬ 
not  be  made  to  fall  without  firft  railing  the  centre  of  gra¬ 
vity  higher  than  it  was  before.  Thus,  the  inclining  body 
ABCD,  (fig  3.)  whofe  centre  of  gravity  is  E,  Hands  firm¬ 
ly  on  its  bafe  CDIK,  becaufe  the  line  of  direflion  EF 
falls  within  the  bafe.  But  if  a  weight,  as  ABGH,  belaid 
upon  the  top  of  the  body,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
whole  body  and  weight  together  is  raifed  up  to  I ;  and 


and  then,  as  the  line  of  dircdlion  ID  falls  without  the 
bafe  at  Di  the  centre  of  gravity  I  is  not  fupported ;  and 
the  whole  body  and  weight  tumble  down  together. 

The  broader  the  bafe  is,  and  the  nearer  the  line  of 
direction  is  to  the  middle  or  centre  of  it,  the  more  firmly 
does  the  body  Hand.  On  the  contrary,  the 'narrower  the 
bafe,  and  the  nearer  the  line  of  direction  is  to  the  fide  of 
it,  the  more  eafily  may  the  body  be  overthrown  :  a  lefs 
change  of  pofition  being  fufHcient  to  remove  the  line  of 
diredion  out  of  the  bafe  in  the  latter  cafe  than  in  the 
former.  And  hence  it  is,  that  a  fphere  is  fo  eafily  rolled 
upon  a  horizontal  plane  ;  and  that  it  is  fo  difficult,  if  not 
impoffible,  to  make  things  which  are  fharp  pointed  to 
Hand  upright  on  the  point. — Frona  what  hath  been  faid, 
it  plainly  appears,  that  if  the  plane  be  inclined  on  w'hich, 
the  heavy  body  is  placed,  the  body  will  Hide  down  upon 
the  plane  whilH  the  line  of  diredion  falls  within  the  bafe  j 
but  it  will  tumble  or  roll  down  when  that  line  falls  with¬ 
out  the  bafe.  Thus,  the  body  A  (fig.  4.)  will  only  Hide 
down  the  inclined  plane  CD,  whilH  the  body  B  roils 
down  upon  it. 

When  the  line  of  diredion  falls  within  the  bafe  of  our 
feet,  we  Hand  ;  andmoH  firmly,  when  it  is  in  the  middle: 
but  when  it  is  out  of  that  bafe,  we  immediately  fall. 
And  it  is  not  only  pleafing,  but  even  furprifing,  to  re¬ 
fled  upon  the  various  and  unihought  of  methods  and  po- 
Hures  which  we  ufe,  to  retain  this  pofition,  or  to  recover 
it  when  it  isloH.  For  this  purpofe,  we  bend  our  body 
forward  when  we  rife  from  a  chair,  or  when  we  go  up^ 
Hairs  :  and  for  this  purpofe  a  man  leans  forward  when  he 
carries  a  burden  on  his  back,  and  backward  when  he  car¬ 
ries  it  on  his  breaH,  and  to  the  right  or  left  Hde  as  he 
carries  it  on  the  oppofite  fide. 

The  quantity  of  matter  in  all  bodies  is  in  exadr 
proportion  to  their  weights,  bulk  for  bulk.  Therefore,, 
heavy  bodies  are  as  much  more  denfe  or  compad  than  light 
bodies  of  the  fame  bulk,  as  they-excecd  them  in  weight,. 

All  bodies  are  full  of  pores,  or  fpaces  void  of  matter : 
and  in  gold,  which  is  the  heavieH  of  all  known  bodies, 
there  is  perhaps  a  greater  quantity  of  fpace  than  of  mat¬ 
ter.  For  the  particles  of  beat  and  magnetifm  find  an  e.tfy 
paflage  through  the  pores  of  gold  ;  and  even  water  itfelf 
has  been  forced  through  them.  Befides,  if  we  confider 
bow  eafily  the  rays  oflight  pafs  through  fo  folid  a  body  as 
glafs,  in  all  manner  of  diredions,  w'e  lhall  find  realon  to 
believe  that  bodies  are  exceedingly  porous. 

All  bodies  are  fome  way  or  other  affeded  by  heat  • 
and  all  metallic  bodies  are  expanded  in  length,  breadth, 
and  thicknefs  thereby  — The  proportion  of  the  expan- 
fion  of  feveral  metals,  according  to  the  beH  experiments, 
is  nearly  thus.  Iron  and  glafs  as  3,  Heel  4,  copper  4  and 
one  eighth,  brafs  5,  tin  6,  lead  6  and  one  eighth.  Aa 
iron  rod  3  feet  long  is  about  cue  yoih  part  of  an  inch  longer 
in  fummer  than  in  winter. 

The  expanfion  of  metals  by  heat,  is  demonHrated  by 
the  following  machine,  called  a  pyrometer  AA  (fig.  5.) 
is  a  flat  piece  of  inahogony,  in  which  are  fixed  four  bralfs 
fluds  B,C,D,L ;  and  two  pins,  one  at  F,  and  the  other 
at  H.  On  the  pin  F  turns  the  crooked  index  El,  and 
upon  the  pin  H  the  Hraight  index  GK ;  againH  which  a 
piece  Of  watcb-fprlng  R  bears  gently,  and  fo  prefles  it 

>  towards 
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towards  the  beginnings  of  tlie  fcale  MN,  over  which  the 
point  of  that  index  moves.  This  fcaie  is  divided  into 
inches  and  tenth  parts  of  an  inch  :  tlie  hrft  inch  is  mark¬ 
ed  looo,  the  fecond  2COO,  and  fo  on.  A  bar  of  metal 
O  is  laid  into  notches  in  the  top  of  the  ftuds  C  and  D  ; 
one  end  of  the  bar  bearing  againlt  the  adjuding  fcrew  P, 
and  the  other  end  againlt  the  crooked  index  El,  at  a 
20th  part  of  its  length  from  its  centre  of  motion  F. — 
Now  it  is  plain,  that  however  much  the  bar  O  lengthens, 
it  will  move  that  part  of  the  index  El  againd  wliich  it 
bears  jud  as  far  :  but  the  crooked  end  of  the  fame  index, 
near  H,  being  20  -times  as  far  from  the  centre  of  motion 
F  as  the  point  is  againd  which  the  bar  bears,  it  will  move 
20  times  as  far  as  the  bar  lengthens.  And  as  .this  crook¬ 
ed  end  bears  againd  the  index  GK  at  only  a  20th  part  of 
ifs  whole  length  GS  from  its  centre  of  motion  H,  the 
point  S  will  move  through  20  times  the  fpace  that  the 
point  of  bearing  near  H  does.  Hence,  as  20  multiplied 
by  20  produces  40O,  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  bar  lengthens 
but  a  400ih  part  of  an  inch,  the  point  S  will  move  a 
whole  inch  on  the  fcale  ;  and  as  every  inch  is  divided 
into  10  equal  parts,  if  the  bar  lengthens  but  the  10th 
part  of  the  400th  part  of  an  inch,  which  is  only  the 
4000th  part  of  an  inch,  the  point  S  will  move  the  tenth 
part  of  an  inch,  which  is  very  perceptible. 

To  find  how  much  a  bar  lengthens  by  heat,  fird  lay 
it  cold  into  the  notches  of  the  duds,  and  turn  the  adjiid- 
ing  fcrew  P  until  the  fpring  R  brings  the  point  S  of  the 
index  GK  to  the  beginning  of  the  divifions  of  the  fcale  at 
M :  then,  without  altering  the  fcrew  any  farther,  take  off 
the  bar,  and  rub  it  with  a  dry  woollen  cloth  till  it  feels 
warm  :  and  then,  laying  it  on  where  it  was,  obferve  how 
far  it  pudies  the  point  S  upon  the  fcale  by  means  of  the 
crooked  index  El ;  and  the  point  S  will  (hew  exactly 
how  much  the  bar  has  lengthened  by  the  heat  of  rubbing. 
As  the  bar  cools,  the  fpring  R  bearing  againd  the  index 
KG,  will  caufe  its  point  S  to  move  gradually  back  to¬ 
wards  M  in  the  fcale  :  and  when  the  bar  is  quite  cold, 
the  index  will  red  at  M,  where  it  was  before  the  bar  was 
made  warm  by  rubbing.  The  indexes  have  fmall  rollers 
under  them  at  I  and  K  ;  which,  by  turning  round  on  the, 
fraooth  wood  as  the  indexes  move,  make  their  motions 
the  eafier,  by  taking  off  a  great  part  of  the  fridlion,  which 
would  other  wife  be  on  the  pins  F  and  H,  and  of  the  points 
of  the  indexes  themlelves  on  the  wood. 

Befides  the  univerfal  properties  above  mentioned,  there 
are  bodies  which  have  properties  peculiar  to  themfelves  : 
fuch  as  the  loaddone,  in  which  the  mod  remarkable  are 
thefe,  I .  It  attra<51:s  iron  and  deei  or.ly.  2.  It  condantly 
turns  one  of  its  fides  to  the  north  and  another  to  the  fouth , 
when  fufpended  by  a  thread  that  does  not  twid.  3.  It 
communicates  all  its  properties  to  a  piece  of  deel  when 
rubbed  upon  it,  without  lofing  any  itfelf. 

According  to  Dr  Hellham’s  experiments,  the  attra^ion 
of  the  loaddone  decreafes  as  «he  fquare  of  the  didance 
increafes.  Thus,  if  a  loaddone  be  fufpended  at  one  end 
of  a  balance,  and  counter poifed  by  weights  at  the  other 
end,  and  a  flat  piece  of  iron  be  placed  beneath  it,  at  the 
didance  of  four  tenths  of  an  in  h,  the  done  will  immedi¬ 
ately  defeend  and  adhere  to  the  iron.  But  if  the  done 
be  again  removed  to  the  fame  didance,  and  as  many  grains 
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be  pu^  into  tlie  fcale  at  the  other  end  as  will  exadly 
counterbalance  the  attraiiion,  then,  if  the  iron  be  brought 
twice  as  near  the  done  as  before,  that  is,  only  two  tenth- 
parts  of  an  inch  from  it,  there  mud  be  four  times  as 
many  grains  put  into  the  fcale  as  before,  in  order  to  be 
a  jud  counterbalance  to  the  attra<5live  force,  or  to  hinder 
the  done  from  defeending  and  adhering  to  the  iron.  So 
if  four  grains  will  do  in  the  former  cafe,  there  mud  be 
dxteen  in  the  latter.  But  from  fome  later  experiments, 
made  with  the  greated  accuracy,  it  is  found  that  the  force 
of  magnetifra  decreafes  in  a  ratio  between  the  reciprocal 
of  the  fquare  and  the  reciprocal  of  the  cube  of  the  dif- 
tance;  approaching  to  the  one  or  the  other,  as  the  mag¬ 
nitudes  of  the  attrading  bodies  are  varied 

Several  bodies,  particularly  amber,  glafs,  jet,  feal’ng- 
wax,  agate,  and  almod  all  precious  dones,  have  a  pecu¬ 
liar  property  of  atrrading  and  repelling  light  bodies  when 
heated  by  rubbing.  This  is  called  ele6ltkal  attradion  ; 
for  the  properties  of  which,  fee  Electric  1  ty. 

Of  Central  Forces,  , 

.  We  have  already  nfentioned  it  as  a  nece/Tary  confe- 
quence  arifing  from  the  deadnefs  or  inadlivity  of  matter, 
that  all  bodies  endeavour  to  continue  in  the  date  they  are 
in,  whether  of  red  or  motion.  If  the  body  A  (fig.  6.) 
were  placed  in  any  part  of  free  fpace,  where  nothing  ei¬ 
ther  draws  or  impels  it  any  way,  it  would  for  ever  remain 
in  that  part  of  fpace,  becaufe  it  could  have  no  tendency 
of  itfelf  to  remove  any  way  from  thence.  If  it  receives 
a  fingle  impulfe  any  way,  as  fuppofe  from  A  towards  B, 
it  will  go  on  in  that  dire<dion  ;  for,  of  itfelf  it  could  ne¬ 
ver  fwerve  from  a  right  line,  nor  dop  its  courfe. — When 
it  has  gone  through  the  fpace  AB,  and  met  with  no  re- 
fidance,  its  velocity  will  be  the  fame  at  B  as  it  was  at  A ; 
and  this  velocity,  in  as  much  more  time,  will  carry  it 
through  as  much  more  fpace,  from  B  to  C  ;  and  fo  on 
for  ever.  Therefore,  when  we  fee  a  body  in  motion  ; 
we  conclude  that  fome  other  fubdance  mud  have  given 
it  that  motion  ;  and  when  we  fee  a  body  fall  from  mo¬ 
tion  to  red,  we  conclude  that  fome  other  body  or  caufe 
ftopt  it. 

As  all  motion  is  naturally  redilineal,  it  appears,  that 
a  bullet  projeded  by  the  hand,  or  (hot  from  a  cannon/ 
would  for  ever  continue  to  move  in  the  fame  diredion  it 
received  at  fird,  if  no  other  power  diverted  its  courfe. 
Therefore,  when  we  fee  a  body  move  in  a  curve  of  any 
kind  whatever,  we  conclude  it  mud  be  aded  upon  by  two 
powers  at  lead  ;  one  putting  U  in  motion,  and  another 
drawing  it  off  from  the  redilineal  courfe  it  would  other- 
wife'  have  continued  to  move  in  :  and  whenever  that 
power,  which  bent  the  motion  of  the  body  from  a  draight 
line  into  a  curve,  ceafes  to  ad,  the  body  will  again  move 
on  in  a  draight  line,  touching  that  point  of  the  curve  in 
which  it  was  when  the  adion  of  that  power  ceafed.  For 
example,  a  pebble  moved  round  in  a  fling  ever  fo  long  a 
time,  will  fly  off  the  moment  it  is  fet  at  liberty  by  flip¬ 
ping  one  end  of  the  fling  cord  ;  and  will  go  on  in  a  line 
touching  the  circle  it  delciibed  before  ;  which  line  would 
adually  be  a  draight  one,  if  the  earthjs  attradion  did  not 
affed  the  pebble,  and  bring  it  down  to  the  ground. 
This  Ihews,  that  the  natural  tendency  of  the  pebble,  when 

p  ut 
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put  into  motion,  Is  to  continue  moving  in  a  ftraight  line, 
although  by  the  force  that  moves  the  Jling  it  be  made  to 
revolve  in  a  circle. 

The  change  of  motion  produced  is  in  proportion  to  the 
force  impreffed  :  for  the  efFeifts  of  natural  oaufes  are  al¬ 
ways  proportionate  to  the  force  or  powetof  thofe  caufes. 

By  thefe  laws  it  is  eafy  to  prove  that  a  body  will  dc- 
feribe  the  diagonal  of  a  fquare  or  parallelogram,  by  two 
forces  conjoined,  in  the  fame  time  that  it  would  deferibe 
either  of  the  fides  by  one  force  fmgly.  Thus,  fuppofe 
the  body  A  (fig.  7.)  to  rep  re  fen  t  a  fhip  at  fea  ;  and  that 
it  is  drove  by  the  wind,  in  the  right  line  AB,  with  fuch 
a  force  as  would  carry  it  uniformly  from  A  to  B  in  a 
.  minute  :  then,  fuppofe  a  ftream  or  current  of  water  run¬ 
ning  in  the  direction  AD,  with  fuch  a  force  as  would 
carry  the  (hip  through  an  equal  fpace  from  A  to  D  in  a 
minute.  By  thefe  two  forces,  a^ing  together  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  the  fhip  will  deferibe  the  line  AEG 
in  a  minute  :  which  line  (becaufe  the  forces  are  equal 
and  perpendicular  to  each  pther,)  willl  be  the  diagonal 
of  an  exa£l  fquare.  To  confirm  this  law  by  an  expe¬ 
riment,  let  there  be  a  wooden  fquare  ABCD  (fig.  8.) 
fo  contrived,  as  to  have  the  par\  BEFC  made  to  draw 
out  or  pufh  into  the  fquare  at  pleafure.  To  this  part  let 
the  pulley  H  be  joined,  fo  as  to  turn  freely  on  an  axis, 
which  will  be  at  H  when  the  piece  is  pufhed  in,  and  at^ 
when  it  is  drawn  out.  To  this  part  let  the  ends  of  a 
ftraight  wire  k  be  fixed,  fo  as  tom’ove  along  with  it,  un¬ 
der  the  pulley  :  and  let  the  ball  G  be  made  to  Aide  eafily 
on  the  wire.  A  thread  m  is  fixed  to  this  ball,  and  goes 
over  the  pulley  to  I;  by  this  thread  the  ball  may  be 
drawn  up  on  the  wire,  parallel  to  the  fide  AD,  when  the 
part  BEFG  is  puflied  as  far  as  it  will  go  into  the  fquare. 
But,  if  this  part  be  drawn  out,  it  will  carry  the  ball  a- 
long  with  it,  parallel  to  the  bottom  of  the  fquare  DC. 
By  this  means,  the  ball  G  may  either  be  drawn  pependi- 
cularly  upward  by  pulling  the  thread  »/,  or  moved  hori- 
fontally  along  by  pulling  out  the  part  BEFC,  in  equal 
times,  and  through  equal  fpaces ;  -each  power  a<5ling 
equably  and  feparately  upon  it.  But  if,  when  ihe  bail 
is  at  G,  the  upper  end  of  the  thread  be  tied  to  the  pin  I, 
io  the  corner  A  of  the  fixed  fquare,  and  the  moveable 
part  BEFG  be  drawn  out,  the  ball  will  then  be  a(5ted  upon 
by  both  the  powers  together:  for  it  will  be  drawn  up  by 
the  thread  towards  the  top  of  the  fquare,  and  at  the  fame, 
time  carried  with  its  wire  k  towards  the  right  hand  BC, 
moving  all  the  w'hiie  in  the  diagonal  line  L  ;  and  will  be 
found  at  g  when  the  Hiding  part  is  dfawn  out  as  far  as  it 
was  before,  which  then  will  have  caufed  the  thread  to  draw 
up  the  ball  to  the  top  of  theMnlide  of  the  fquare,  juft  as 
high  as  it  was  before,  when  drawn  up  ^ngly  by  the 
thread  without  moving  the  Hiding  part^. 

If  the  a<5ting  forces  are  equal,  but  at  oblique  angles  to 
each  other,  fo  will  the  fides  of  the  parallelogram  be:  and 
the  diagonal  run  through  by  the  moving  body  will  be 
longer  or  Hiorter,  according  as  the  obliquity  is  greater  or 
fmalJer.  Thus,  if  two  equal  forces  ail  conjointly  upon 
VoL.m.  N<'.  70.  2 
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the  body  A,  (fig.  9  )  one  having  a  tendency  to  move  it 
thiough  the  fpace  AB  in  the  fame  time  that  the  other  has 
a  tendency  to  move  it  through  an  equal  fpace  AD  ;  it  will 
deferibe  the  diagonal  AGC  in  the  fame  t  me  that  either 
of  the  fingle  forces  would  have  caufed  it  to  deferibe  either 
of  the  fides.  If  one  of  the  forces  be  greater  than  the 
other,  then  one  fide  of  the  parallelogram  will  be  fo 
much  longer  than  the  other.  For  if  one  force  fingly 
would  carry  the  body  through  the  fpace  AE,  in  the  fame 
time  that  the  other  would  have  carried  the  fpace  AD,  the 
joint  action  of  both  will  carry  it  in  the  fame  time  through 
the  fpace  AHF,  which  is  the  diagonal  of  the  oblique  pa¬ 
rallelogram  ADEF. 

If  both  forces  a6l  upon  the  body  in  Hich  a  manner,  as 
to  move  it  uniformly,  the  diagonal  deferibed  will  be  a 
Hraight  line  ;  but  if  one  of  the  forces  arfts  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  make  the  body  move  fafter  and  fafter  as  it 
goes  forward,  then  the  line  deferibed  will  be  a  curve; 
And  this  is  the  cafe  of  all  bodies  which  are  projeded  in 
reiftilineal  direflions,  and  at  the  fame  time  adled  upon  by 
the  power  of  gravity,'  which  has  a  conftant  tendency  to 
accelerate  their  motions  in  the  direction  wherein  it  adls, 

Lanus  of  the  Planetary  motions, 

Fuom  the  uniform  projeftile  motion  of  bodies  in  Hraight 
lines,  and  the  univerfal  power  of  gravity  or  attraction,  a- 
rifes  the  curvilineal  motion  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies.  If 
the  body  A  {fig.  10.)  be  projected  along  the  Hraight  line 
AFH  in  open  Ipace,  where  it  meets  with  no  refiftance* 
and  is  not  drawn  afide  by  any  power,  it  will  go  on  for 
ever  with  the  fame  velocity,  and  in  the  fame  direction. 
But  if,  at  the  fame  moment  the  projeClile  force  is  given  it 
at  A,  the  body  S  begins  to  attraCt  it  with  a  force  duly 
adjufted*,  and  perpendicular  to  its  motion  at  A,  it  will 
then  be  drawn  from  the  Hraight  line  AFH,  and  forced  to 
revolve  about  S  in  the  circle  ATW ;  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  by  the  fame  law,  that  a  pebble  is  moved  round  in  a 
Hing.  And  if,  when  the  body  is  in  any  part  of  its  orbit 
(as  fuppofe  at  K)  a  fraaller  body  as  L,  within  the  fphere 
of  atiraClion  of  the  body  K,  be  projected  in  the  right  line 
LM,  with  a  force  duly  adjufted,  and  perpendicular  to  the 
line  of  attraction  LK;  then,  thefmall  bodyL  will  revolve 
about  the  large  body  K  in  the  orbit  NO,  and  accompany 
it  in  its  whole  courfe  round  the  yet  larger  body  S.  But 
then,  thebody  K  will  no  longer  move  in  the  circle  ATW; 
for  that  circle  will  now  be  deferibed  by  the  common  cen¬ 
tre  of  gravity  between  K  and  L.  Nay,  even  the  great 
body  S  will  not  keep  in  the  centre ;  for  it  will  be  the 
common  centre  of  gravity  between  all  the  three  bodies  S,  K, 
and  L,  that  will  remain  immoveable  there.  So,  if  we 
fuppofe  S  and  K  connected  by  a  wire  P  that  has  no  weight, 
and  K  and  L  connected  by  a  wire  q  that  has  no  weight, 
the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  all  thefe  three  bodies  will 
be  a  point  in  the  wire  P  near  S;  which  point  being  fupport- 
ed,  the  bodies  will  be  all  in  equilibrw  as  they  move  round 
it.  Though  indeed,  ftriCtly  fpeaking,  the  common  cen¬ 
tre  of  gravity  of  all  the  three  bodies  will  not  be  in  the  wire 
K  p, 


*  To  make  the  projeCtile  force  a  juft  balance  to  the  gravitating  powder,  fo  as  to  keep  the  planet  moving  in  a  circle,  it 
mrjft  give  fuch  a  velocity  as  the  planet  would  acquire  by  gravity  when  it  had  fallen  through  half  the  femidiameter  of  tlut 
•circle. 
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P  but  when  thefe  bodies  are  all  in  a  right  line.  Here,  S 
may  reprefent  the  fun,  K  the.  earth,  and  L  the  moon. 

In  order  to  form  an  idea  of  the  curves  deferibed  by  two 
bodies  revolving  about  their  common  centre  of  gravity, 
whild  they  themfelves  with  a  third,  body  are  jn  motion 
round  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  all  the  three;  let 
us  firft  fuppofe  E  (Plate  CVl.  fig.  i.)  to  be  the  fun,  and 
e  the  earth  going  round  him  with  any  moon;  and  their 
moving  forces  regulated  as  above.  In  this  cafe,  whilll: 
the  earth  goes  round  the  fun  in  the  dotted  circle  RTUWX, 
drc.  the  fun  will  go  round  the  circle  ABD,  whofe  centre 
C  is  the  common  centre  of  gravity  between  the  fun  and 
and  earth :  the  right  line  3^1'  reprefenting  the  mutual  at- 
tra<5don  between  them, 'by  which  they  are  as  firmly  con¬ 
nected  as  if  they  were  fixed  at  the  two  ends  of  an  iron  bar 
ftrong  enough  to  hold  them.  So,  when  the  earth  is  at 
e,  the  fun  will  be  at  E;  when  the  earth  is  at  T,‘  the  fun 
will  be  at  F;  and  when  the  earth  is  at  the  fun  will  be 
at  G,  ^c. 

Now,  let  us  take  in  the  moon  q  (at  the  top  of  the  fi-. 
gure,)  and  fuppofe  the  earth  to  have  no  progreflive  motion 
about  the  fun;  in  which  cafe,  whilft  the  moon  revolves 
about  the  earth  in  her  orbit  the  earth  will  re¬ 

volve  in  the  circle  S  13,  whofe  centre  R  is  the  common 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth  and  moon;  they-  being  edn- 
neCled  by  the  mutual  attraction  between  them  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  earth  and  fun  are. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  whiKt  the  moon  revolves  about 
the  earth,  the  earth  is  in  motion  about  the  fun;  and  now, 
the  moon  will  caufe  the  earth  todeferibe  an  irregular  curve, 
and  not  a  true  circle,  round  the  fun;  it  being  the  common 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth  and  moon  that  will  then  de- 
feribe  the  fame  circle  which  the  earth  would  have  ntoved. 
in,  if  it  had  not  been  attended  by  a  moon.  For,  fuppo-. 
fiog  the  moon  to  deferibe  a  quarter  of  ber  progrelEve  or-* 
bit  about  the  earth  in  the  time  that  the  earth  moves  from 
eiofy  it  is  plain  that  when  the  earth  comes  to  the 
moon  will  be  found  at  r;  in  which  time,  their  common 
centre  of  gravity  will  have  deferibed  the  dotted  arc  RiT, 
the  earth  the  curveJl5y',  andjhe  moon  the  curve  y  14/*. 
In  the  time  that  the  moon  deferibes  another  qnartqr  of 
her  orbit,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth  and  moon 
will  deferibe  the  dotted  arc  T  2  U,  the  earth  the  curve 
f6gi  and  the  moon  the  curve  r  15/,  and  fo  on. — And 
thus,  whilft  the  moon  goes  once  round  the  earth  in  her 
progrefiive  orbit,  their  common  centre  of  gravity  deferibes 
the  regular  portion  of  a  .circle  R  i  T  2  U  3  V  4  W,  the 
earth- the  irregular  curve  Rj/d^y^S/,  and  the  moon 
the  yet  more  irregular  curve  yi4r  15^16/17 a,-  and 
then,  the  fame  kind  of  tracks  over  again. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth  and  moon  is  6000 
miles  from  the  earth’s  centre  towards  the  moon  ;  there¬ 
fore  the  circle  S  13  which  the  earth  deferibes  round  that 
centre  of  gravity  (in  every  courfe  of  the  moon  round  her 
orbit)  is  12000  mijes  in  diameter.  Confequently,  the 
earth  is  12000  miles  nearer  the  fun  at  the  time  of  full 
moon  than  at  the  time  of  new.  fSee  the  earth  at  /and 
at  >5.] 

To  avoid  confulion  in  fo  fniall  a  figure,  we  have  fup- 
pofed  the  moon  to  go  only  twicC  and  a  half  round  the  earth, 
in  the  time  that  the  earth  goes  once  round  the  fun  ;  it 
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being  impoffible  to  take  in  ail  the  revolutions  which  (he 
makes  in  a  year,  and  to  give  a  true  -figure  of  her  path, 
unlefs  we  fliould  make  the  femidiameter  of  the  earth’s  or¬ 
bit  at  leaft  84  inches  ;  and  then,  the  proportioual  femi¬ 
diameter  of  the  moon’s  orbit  would  be  only  a  quarter  of 
an  inch. 

If  the  moon  made  any  complete  number  of  revolution^ 
about  the  earth  in  the  time  that  the  earth  makes  one  re¬ 
volution  about  the  fun,  the  paths  of  the  fun  and  moon 
would  return  into  themfelves  at  the  end  of  every  year; 
and  fo  be.  the  fame  over  again  :  but  they  return  not  into 
themfelves  in  lefs  than  19  years  nearly  ;  in  which  time, 
the  earth  makes  nearly  19  revolutions  about  the  fun,  and 
the  moon  235  about  the  earth. 

If  the  planet  A  (Plate  CV.  fig.  10.)  be  attracted  to¬ 
wards  the  fun,  with  fuch  a  force  as  would  make  it  fall 
from*  A  to  B,  in  the  time  that  the  projectile  impulfe  would 
have  carried  it  from  A  to  F,'  it  will  deferibe  the  arc  AG 
by  the  combined  aClion  of  thefe  forces,  in  the  fame  time 
that  the  former  would  have  caufed  it  to  fall  from  A  to  B*. 
or  the  latter  hive  carried  it  from  A  toF.  But,  * if  the 
projectile  force  had  been  tvvice  as  great,  that  is,  fuch  as 
would  have  carried  the  planet  from  AtoH,  in  the  fame 
time  that  now,  by  the  fuppofition,  it  carries  it  only  from 
A  to  F;  the  fun’s  attraction  muft  then  have  been  four 
,  times  as  ftrong  as  formerly,  to  have  kept  the  planet  in 
the  circle  AT  W ;  that  is,  it  muft  have  been  fuch  as  would 
have  caufed  the  planet  to  fall  from  A  to  E,  which  is  four 
times  the  diftance  of  A  from  B,  in  the  time  that  the  pro-, 
jeClile  force  fingly  would  have  carried  it  from  A  to  H, 
which  is  only  twice  the  diftance  of  A  froniF.  Thus,  a 
double  projectile  force  will  balance  a  quadruple  .power  of 
gravity  in  the  fame  circle;'as  appearsplain  by  the  figure, 
and  lhall  foon  be  confirmed  by  an  experiment. 

Plate  Cyi.  fig.  2.  The  whirling-table  is  a  machine 
contrived  for  (hewing  experiments  of  this  nature.  A  A  is 
a  ftrong  frame  of  wood,  B  a  winch  or  handle  fixed  on  the 
axis  C  of  the  wheel  D,  round  which  is  the  catgut  ftring 
F,  which  alfo  goes  round  the' fmall  wheels  G  and  K, 
crofling  between  them  and  the  great  wheel  D.  On  the 
upper  end  of  the  axis  of  the  wheel  G,  above  the  frame, 
is  fixed  the  round  board  dy  to  which  the  bearer  MSX 
may  be  faftened  occafionally,  and  removed  when  it  is  not, 
wanted.  On  the  axis  of  the  wheel  H  is  fixed  the  bearer 
NTZ:  and  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  that  when  the  winch  Bis 
turned,  the  wheels.and  bearers  are  put  into  a  whirling  mo¬ 
tion. 

Each  bearer  has  two  wires,  W,X,  andY,Z,  fixed  and/ 
ferewed  tight  into  them  at  .the  ends  by  nuts  on  the  out- 
fide.  And  when  thefe  nuts  are  unferewed,  the  wires  may 
be  drawn  out  in  order  to  change  the  balls  U  and  V,  which, 
Aide  upon  the  wires  by  means  of  brafs  loops  fixed  into 
the  balls,  which  keep  the  balls  up  from  touching  the 
wood  below  them.  A  ftrong  filk  line  goes  through  each 
ball,  and  is  fixed  to  it  at  any  length  from  the  centre  of 
the  bearer  to  its  end,. as  occafion  requires,  by  a  nut-ferew 
at  the  top  of  the  ball;  the  ftiank  of  the  ferew  going  intOi 
the  centre  of  the  ball  and  prefling  the  line  againft  the  un¬ 
der  fide  of  the  hole  that  it  goes  through. — The  line  goes 
from  the-  ball,  «and  under  a  fmall  pulley  fixt  in  the  middle 
of  the  bearer;  then  np  through  a  focket  in  the  round’ 
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plate  (fee  SandT)  in  the  middle  of  each  bearer;  then 
through  a  flit  in  the  middle  of  the  fquare  top  (O  and,  P) 
of  each  tower,  and,  going  over  a  fmali  pulley  on  the  top, 
comes  down  again  the.  fame  way,  and  is  at  laft  faflened  to 
the  upper  end  of,  the  focket  jBxt  in  the  middle  of  the  a- 
bove-mentioned  round  plate.  Thefe  plates  S  andT  have 
each  four  round  holes  near  their  edges  for  letting  them 
fiide  up  and  down  upon  the  wires  which  make  the  corner 
of  each  tower.  ■  I'he  balls  and  plates  being  thus  corine^ed 
each  by  its  particular  line,  it  is  plain,  that  if  the  balls  be 
drawn  outward,  or  towards  the  ends  M  and  N  of  their 
refpedtive  bearers,  the  round  plates. S  and  T  will  be  drawn 
up  to  the  top  of  their  refpedtive  towers  O  and  P. 

There  are  feveral  brafs  weights,  fome  of  two  ounces, 
ibrne  of  three,  and  fome  of  four,  to  be  occafionally  put 
within  thie  towers  O  and  P,  upon  the  round  plates  S  and 
T:  each  weight  having  a  round  hole  in  the  the  middle  of 
it,  for  going  uponathe  fockets  or  axes  of  the  plates,  and 
is  flit  from  the  edge  to  the  hole,  for  allowing  it  to  be  flipt 
over  the  forefaid  line,  which  comes,  from  each  ball  to  its 
refpedive  plate.  :  ^  --  (j 

The  experiments  to  be  made  by  this  machine  are, 

1.  Take  away  the  bearer  MX,  and  take  the  ivory  ball 
to  which  the  line  or  filk  cord  b  is  faflened  at  one  end  ; 

and  having  made  a  loop  on  the  other  end  of  the  cord, 
put  the  loop  over  a  pin  fixt  in  the  centre  of  the,  board  d. 
Then,  turning  the  winch  B  to  give  the  bo^rd,  a  whirling 
motion,  you  will  fee  tha,t  the  ball  does. not  irnmediateJy 
begin  to  move  with  the  board  ;  but,  on  account  of' i^s 
ina^flivity,  it  endeavours  to  continue,  in  the  ilate  of  reft 
which  it  was  in  before.— Continue  turning,  '  until  the 
board  communicates  an  equal  degree  of  motion  with  its 
own  to  the  ball  ;  and  then  turning  on;;  you  . will  perceive 
that  the  ball ,  will;  remain  upon  one  part  of  the  .board, 
keeping  the  fame  yelocity  wjith'it,  and  having  no;  reU.tive 
motion  upon -it,  f.ajs  is  the  cafe  with  ,^very  thing  that  .lies 
loofe  upon  the  plane  fuiface  of  th^'earthy  Which Ihaying 
the  motion  of  the- earth  communicated  to  it,  never  en¬ 
deavours  to  remove  from  that  place.  But  flop,  the  board 
fuddenly  by  hand,  and  the  ball  will  go  on,  and  continue 
to  revolve  upon  the  board,  until  the  frii5lion  thereof  flops 
its  motion  :  which  fliews,  than  mafter  being  once  put  in¬ 
to  motion,  would  continue  to  move  for  .ever,  if  it  met 
with  no  reflfliinGe.  In  like. manner,  if  a  perfon  ftands 
upright  in  a  boat  before  it  begins  to  move,  he  can  fland 
Arm  ;  but  the  moment  the  boat  fets  olF,  he  is  in  danger 
of  falling  towards  that  place  which  the  boat  departs  from  : 
becaufe,  as  matter,  he  has  no  natural  propenfity  to  move. 
But  when  be  acquires  the  motion  of  the  boat,  let  it  be. 
ever  fo  fwift,  if  it  be  fmooth  and  uniform,  he  will  flaqd 
as  upright  and  firm  as  if  he  was  on  the  plain  flhiore  ;  -and 
if  the  boat  ftrike  againfl  any  obflacle,  he  will  fall  to¬ 
wards  that  obflacle  ;  on  account  of  the  propenfity  he  has, 
as  matter,  to  keep  the  motion  which  the  boat  has  pat 
him  into.. 

2.  Take  away  this  ball,  and  put  a  longer  cord  to  it,, 
which  may  be  put  down  through  the  hollow  axis  of  the 
hearer  MX,  and  wheel  G.  and  fix  a  weight  to  .the  end 
of  the  cord  below  the  machine  ;  which  weight,  if  left,  at' 
liberty,  will  draw  the  ball  from  the  edge  of  the  whirling- 
board,  to  its  centre. 
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Draw  off  the  ball  a  little  from  tbe'ccritre,  and  tiirn  the 
winch  ;  then  the  ball  will  go  round  and  round  with  the 
board,  and  will  gradually  fly  off  farther  and  farther  froni 
the  centre,  and  raife  up  the  weight  below  the  machine  : 
which  fliews  that  all  bodies'  revolving  in  circles  have  a 
tendency  to  fly  off  from  thefe  circles,  and  muft  have  fome 
power  aifling  upon  them  from  the  centre  of  motion,  to 
keep  them  from  flying  off.  Stop  the  machine,  and  the 
ball  will  continue  to  revolve  for  fome  time  upon  the  beard  ; 
but  as  the  fridfion  gradually  flops  its  motion,  the  weight 
adling  upon  it  will  bring  it  nearer  and  nea';er  to  the  centr6 
in  every  revolution,  until  it  brings  it  quite  thither. 
This  fliews,  that  if  ’the  planets  met\vith  any  refiflance  in 
going  round  the  fun,  its  'attradfive  ' power  would  bring 
them  nearer  and  nearer  to  it  in  every  revolution,  until 
they  fell  into  it. 

3.  Take  hold  of  the  cord  below  the  machine  with  one 
hand,  and  with'  the  other  throw  the  ball  upon  the  rouiid 
board  as  it  were  at  right  angles  to  the  cord,  by  which 
means  it  will  go  round  and  round  upon  the  board.  Then, . 
obfervlrig  with 'what  velocity  it' moves,  pull  the  cord  be¬ 
low  the  machine,  which  will  bring  the  ball  nearer  to  the 
centre  of  the  board,  and  you  will  fee  that  the.  nearer  the 
ball  is  drawn  to  the  centre,  the  fafler  it  will  revolve  ; 
as  thofe  planets  which  are  nearefl  the  fun  revolve  fafler 
than  thofe  which  are  more  remote  ;  and  not  only  go 
roundToonef,  becaufe  they  defefibe  fmaller  circles,  but 
even  move  fafler  in  every  part  of  their  refpedtive  circles,'. 

Take  away  this  ball,  and  apply  the  bearer  MX,  whofe’ 
centre  of  motion  is  in  its  middle  at  *10,  dir&dlly  over  the 
centre  of  the  whirling- board  d.  Then  put  two  balls 
(V  and  U)  of  equal  weights  upon  .their  bearing  wires 
and  having  fixed  them  at  equal  diflances  from  their  refpec- 
tive  centres  of  motion  nv  and  x  upon  their  filk  coids,  by 
the  ferew  nuts,  put  equal  weights  in  the  towers  O  and  P. 
Tafllyr  put  the.  cafgut  ffrings  E  and  F  -uppn  the  grooVes-> 
G  and  H  of  the.fmall  wheels;  which  being  of  equal  dia¬ 
meters,.  will  give  equal  velocities  to  the  bearers  above, 
when  the  winch  B  is  turned  ;  and  the  balls  U  and  V 
will  fly  .off  towards  M  and  N,  and  will  raife  the  weights  i 
in  the  towers  at  the  fame  inftant.  This  fhews,  that  when 
bodies  of  equal  quantities  of  matter  revolve  in  equal  cir¬ 
cles  with  equal  velbcities,  their  centrifugal  forces  are  equaG 

5.  Take  away  thefe  e^ual  balls,  and,  inftead  of  them, 
put  a  ball  of  fix.  ounces  into  the  bearer  MX,  at  a  fixtH 
part  of  the  diflance  nvz  from  the  centre,  and  put  a  ball 
of  one  ounce  into  the  oppofite  bearer,  at  the  whole  di- 
ftance  xy,  which  i?  equal,  to  •wz  from  the  centre  of  the 
bearer  ;  and  fix  the  ball  at  thefe  diflances  on  their  cords, 
by  the  ferew-nuts  at  top; -then  the  bail  U,  which  is  fix 
times  as  heavy  as  the  ball  V,  will  he  at  only  a  fixth  part 
of  thediflancefromits.centre  of  motion  ;  and  confequent- 
Jy  will  revolvein  a  circle  of  only  a  fixth  part  of  the  cir- 
(iumference  of  the  circle  in.  which  V  revolves..  Now,  let 
any  equal  weights  beputinto  the'towers.  and  the  machine 
be  turned  by  the  winch ;  which  (a.s  the  catgut  flring  is  on 
equal  w'heeis  below)  will  caule  the  balls  to  revolve  in 
equal  times  ;  but  V  will  move  fix  times  as  fafl  as  U,  be¬ 
caufe  it  revolves  in  a  circle  of  fix  times  its  radius ;  and' 
both  the  weights  in  the  towers  will  rife  at  once.  7'his 
fliews,  that  th.e  centrifugal  forces  of  revolving  bodies,  (or 

theirr 
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their  tendencies  to  fly  off  from  the  circles  they  defcribe) 
are  in  direct  proportion  to  their  quantities  of  matter  muh 
tipJied  into  their  rcfpeflive  velocities,  or  into  their  di- 
ffances  from  the  centres  of  their  refpedive  circles.  For, 
fuppofingU,  which  weighs  6ounces,  to  be  tV)^o  inches  from 
its  centre  of  motion  w,  the  weight  multiplied  by  the  di- 
ffance  is  12  ;  and  fuppofing  V,  which  weighs  only  one 
ounce,  to  be  12  inches  diftant  from  its  centre  of  mo¬ 
tion  >: ;  the  weight  i  ounce  multiplied  by  the  dirtance  1 2 
inches  is  ,12.  And  as  they  revolve  in  equal  times,  their 
velodties  are  as  their  diftances  from  the  centre,  namely, 
as  I  to '6. 

If  thefe  two  balls  be  fixed  at  equal  diftances  from  their 
refpedlive  centres  of  motion,  they  will  move  with  equal 
velocities ;  and  if  the  tower  O  has  6  times  as  much  weight 
put  into  it  as  the  tower  P  has,  the  balls  will  raife  their 
weight  at  the  fame  moment.  This  (hews,  that  the  ball 
U,  being  fix  times  as  heavy  as  the  ball  V,  has  fix  times 
as  much  centrifugal  force,  in  deferibing  an  equal  circle 
with  an  equal  velocity. 

6.  If  bodies  of  equal  weights  revolve  in  equal  circles 
v/ith  unequal  velocities,  their  centrifugal  forces  are  as  the 
fquares  of  the  velocities.  To  prove  this  law  by  an  ex¬ 
periment,  let  two. balls  U  and  V  of  equal  weights  be 
fixed  on  their  cords  at  equal  diftances  from  their  refpec- 
tive  centres  of  motion  <w  and  at  :  and  then  let  the  catgut 
firing  E  be  put  round  the  wheel  K  (whofe  circumference 
is  only  one  half  of  the  circumference  ,of  the  wheel  H  or 
G)  and  over  the  pnlley  s  to  keep  it  tight ;  and  let  four 
times  as  much  weight  be  put  in  the  tower  P  as  in  the  tower 
0.  Then  turn  the  winch  B,  and  the  bail  V  will  revolve 
twice  as  faft  as  the  bail  U  in  a  circle  of  the  fame  diameter, 
becaufe  they  are  equidiftant  from  the  centres  of  the  circles 
in  which  they  revolve  ;  and  the  w'eights  in  the  towers 
will  both  rife  at  the  fame  inftant ;  which  ftiews,  that  a 
double  velocity  in  the  fame  circle  will  exadlly  balance  a 
quadruple  power  of  attradion  in  the  centre  of  the  circle. 
For  the  weights  in  the  towers  may  be  confidered  as  the 
ftttradive  forces  in  the  centres,  ading  upon  the  revolving 
balls;  which,  moving  in  equal  circles,  is  the  fame  thing 
as  if  they  both  moved  in  one  and  the  fame  circle. 

7.  If  bodies  of  equal  weights  revolve  in  unequal  circles, 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  fquares  of  the  times  of  tlieir 
going  round  are  as  the  cubes  of  their  diftances  from  the 
centres  of  the  circles  they  defcribe;  their  centrifugal 
forces  are  inverfely  as  the  fquares  of  their  diftances  from 
thofe  centres.  For,  the  catgut  firing  remaining  as  in  the 
laft  experiment,  let  the  diftance  of  the  ba^l  V  from  the 
centre  x  be  made  equal  to  two  of  the  crofs  divifions  on 
its  bearer,  and  the  diftance  of  the  ball  U  from  the  cen¬ 
tre  be  three  and  a  fixth  part;  the  balls  thcmfelves 
being  of  equal  weights,  and  V  making  two  revolutions 
by  turning  the  winch  in  the  time  that  U  makes  one:  fo 
that  if  we  fuppofe  the  ball  V  to  revolve  in  one  moment, 
the  ball  U  will  revolve  in  two  moments,  the  fquares  of 
which  are  one  and  four:  for  thefquare  of  i  is  only  i,  and 
the  fquare  of  2  is  4  ;  therefore  the  fquare  of  the  period  of 
revolution  of  the  ball  V  is  contained  4  times  in  the  fquare 
of  the  ball  Ui  But  the  diftance  of  V  is  2,  the  cube  of 
which  is  8 ;  and  the  diftance  of  U  is  3^,  the  cube  of 
j^vhich  is  32  very  nearly;  in  which  8  is  contained  four 
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times  ;  and  therefore,  the  fquares  of  the  periods  of  T 
and  U  are  to  one  another  as  the  cubes  of  their  diftances 
from  X  and  ou,  which  are  the  centres  of  their  refpedtive 
circles.  And  if  the  weight  in  the  tower  O  be  four  oun¬ 
ces,  equal  to  the  fquare  of  2,  the  diftance  of  V  from  the 
centre  jr  ;  and  the  weight  in  the  tower  P  be  10  ounces, 
nearly  equal  to  the  fquare  of  3^,  the  diftance  of  U  from 
m) ;  it  will  be  found,  upon  turning  the  machine  by  the 
winch,  that  the  balls  U  and  V  will  raife  their  refpe<5tive 
weights  at  very  nearly  the  fame  inftant  of  time.  Which 
confirms  that  famous  propofition  of  Kepler,  viz.  That 
the  fquares  of  the  periodical  times  of  the  planets  round 
the  fun  are  in  proportion  to  the  cubes  of  their  diftances 
from  him  ;  and  that  the  fun*s  attra:<ftion  is  inverfely  as 
the  fquare  of  the  diftance  from  its  centre :  that  is,  at 
twice  the  diftance,  his  attradlion  is  four  times  lefs ;  and 
thrice  the  diftance,  nine  times  lefs  ;  at  four  times  the  di¬ 
ftance,  fixteen  times  lefs  ;  and  fo  on,  to  the  remoteft  part 
of  the  fyftem. 

8.  Take  off  the  catgut  firing  E  from  the  great  wheel 
D  and  the  fmall  wheel  H,  and  let  the  firing  F  remain 
upon  the  wheels  D  and  G.  Take  away  alfo  the  bearer 
MX  from  the  whirling-board  and  inftead  thereof 
put  the  machine  AB  (fig.  4.)  upon  it,  fixing  this  ma¬ 
chine  to  the  centre  of  the  board  by  the  pfns  c  and  d, 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  end  ef  may  rife  above  the 
board  to  an  angle  of  30  or  40  degrees.  In  the  upper 
fide  of  this  machine  there  are  two  glafs  tubes  a  and 

clofe  ftopt  at  both  ends;  and  each  tube  is  about  three 
quarters  full  of  water.  In  the  tube  0  is  a  little  quick- 
filver,  which  naturally  falls  down  to  the  end  a  in  the  wa¬ 
ter,  becaufe  it  is  heavier  than  its  bulk  of  water  ;  and  on 
the  tube  ^  is  a  fmall  cork  which  floats  upon  the  top  of  the 
water  at  <?,  becaufe  it  is  lighter  ;  and  it  is  fmall  enough 
to  have  liberty  to  rife  or  fall  in  the  tube.  While  the 
board  b  with  this  machine  upon  it  continues  at  reft,  the* 
quickfilver  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube  a,  and  the  cork 
floats  on  the  water  near  the  top  of  the  tube  h.  But,  up¬ 
on  turning  the  winch,  and  putting  the  machine  in  mo¬ 
tion,  the  contents  of  each  tube  will  fly  off  towards  the 
uppermoft  ends  (which  are  fartheft  from  the  centre  of 
motion)  the  heavieft  with  the  greateft  force.  Therefore, 
the  quickfilver  in  the  tube<?  will  fly  off  quite  to  the  end/', 
and  occupy  its  bulk  of  fpace  there,  excluding  the  water 
from  that  place,  becaufe  it  is  lighter  than  quickfilver  ; 
but  the  water  in  the  tube  h  flying  off  to  its  higher  end 
will  exclude  the  cork  from  that  place,  and  caufethe  cork 
to  defeend  towards  the  lowermoft  end  of  the  tube,  where 
it  will  remain  upon  the  lowed  end  of  the  water  near 
for  the  heavier  body  having  the  greater  centrifugal 
force,  will  therefore  polTefs  the  uppermoft  part  of  the 
tube ;  and  the  lighter  body  will  keep  between  the  heavier 
and  the  lowermoft  part. 

This  demonftrates  the  abfurdity  of  the  Cartefian  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  planets  moving  round  the  fun  in  vortexes : 
for,  if  the  planet  be  more  denfe  or  heavy  than  the  bulk 
of  the  vortex,  it  will  fly  off  therein,  farther  and  farther 
from  the  fun  ;  if  lefs  denfe,  it  will  come  down  to  the 
loweft  part  of  the  vortex,  at  the  fun  :  and  the  whole  vor¬ 
tex  itfelf  muft  be  furrounded  with  fomething  like  a  great 
wall,  otherwife  it  would  fly  off,  planets  and  all  together. 
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But  while  gravity  cxifls,  there  is  no  occafion  for  fuch 
vortcKes ;  and  when  it  ceafes  to  ^xift,  a  done  thrown 
ap^vards  viili  never  return  to  the  earth  again. 

9.  If  a  body  be  fo  placed  upon  the  whirling  board  of 
the  machine  (fig.  i.)  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
body  be  diredly  over  the  centre  of  the  board,  and  the 
board  be  put  into  ever  fo  rapid  a  motion  by  the  winch  B, 
the  body  will  turn  round  with  the  board,  but  will  not 
remove  from  the  middle  of  it:  for,  as  all  parts  of  the 
l^ody  are  in  equilihrh  round  its  centre  of  gravity,  and 
the  centre  of  gravity  is  at  reft  in  the  centre  of  motion, 
the  centrifugal  force  of  all  parts  of  the  body  v/ill  be  e- 
qual  at  equal  diftauces  from  its  centre  of  motion  ;  and 
therefore  the  body  will  remain  in  its  place.  But  if  the 
centre  of  gravity  be  placed  ever  fo  little  out  of  the  centre 
of  motion,  and  the  machine  be  turned  fv/iftly  round,  the 
body  will  fly  olF  towards  that  fide  of  the  board  on  which 
its  centre  of  gravity  lies.  Thus,  if  the  wire  C  (fig.  5.) 
with  its  little  bail  B  be  taken  away  from  the  demi*globe 
A,  and  the  flat  fide  ^  of  this  demi-globe  be  laid  upon  the 
whirllng'board  of  the  machine,  fo  as  their  centres  may 
coincide ;  if  then  the  board  be  turned  ever  fo  quick  by 
the  winch,  the  demi  globe  will  remain  where  it  was  pla¬ 
ced.  But  if  the  wire  C  be  ferewed  in  the  demi-globe  at 
dt  the  whole  becomes  one  body,  whofe  centre  of  gravity 
is  now  at  or  near  d.  Let  the  pin  c  be  fixed  in  the  centre 
of  the  whirling-board,  and  the  deep  groove  h  cut  in  the 
flat  fide  of  the  demi*globe  be  put  upon  the  pin,  fo  as  the 
pin  may  be  in  the  centre  of  A  [^See  fig.  6.  where  this  groove 
is  reprefented  at  b'}  and  let  the  whirling  board  be  turned 
by  the  v/inch,  which  will  carry  the  little  ball  B  (fig.  5.) 
with  its  wire  C,  and  the  demi-globe  A,  alLround  the 
centre- pin  ci ;  and  then  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  little 
ball  B,  which  weighs  only  one  ounce,  will  be  fo  great, 
as  to  draw  oflf  the  demi-globe  A,  which  weighs  two 
pounds,  until  the  end  of  the  groove  at  e  ftrikes  againft  the 
pin  Cy  and  fo  prevents  the  demi-globe  A  from  going  any 
farther ;  oiherwife,  the  centrifugal  force  of  B  would 
have  been  great  enough  to  have  carried  A  quite  oflf  the 
whirling-board.  Which  fhews,  that  if  the  fun  were 
placed  in  the  very  centre  of  the  orbits  of  the  planets,  it 
could  not  poflibly  remain  there  ;  for  the  centrifugal  for¬ 
ces  of  the  planets  would  carry  them  quite  off,  and  the 
fun  with  them  ;  efpecially  when  feveral  of  them  happen¬ 
ed  to  be  in  any  one  quarter  of  the  heavens.  For  the  fun 
and  planets  are  as  much  connedted  by  the  mutual  attrac¬ 
tion  that  fubfifis  between  them,  as  the  bodies  A  and  B 
are  by  the  wire  C  which  is  fixed  to  them  both.  And 
even  if  there  were  but  one  fingle  planet  in  the  whole  hea¬ 
vens  to  go  round  ever  fo  large  a  fun  in  the  centre  of  its 
orbit,  its  centrifugal  force  would  foon  carry  off  both  it- 
felf  and  the  fun.  For,  the  greateft  body  placed  in  any 
part  of  free  fpace  could  be  eafily  moved  :  becaufeif  there 
were  no  other  body  toattradt  it,  it  could  have  no  weight 
or  gravity  of  iifelf;  and  confequently,  though  it  could 
have  no  tendency  of  itfielf  to  remove  from  that  part  of 
fpace,'  yet  it  might  be,  very  eafily  by  any  other  fubftance. 
And  perhaps  it  was  this  cpnfideration  which  made  the 
celebrated  Archimedes  fay,  that  if  he  had  a  proper 
place  at  fome  diftance  from  the  earth  whereon  to  fix  his 
machinery,  he  could  move  the  whole  earth, 
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.  10.  As  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  light  body  B  will 
not  allow  the  heavy  body  A  to  remain  in  the  centre  of 
motion,  even  though  it  be  24  times  as  heavy  as  B  ;  let 
us  now  take  the  ball  A  (fig  7.)  which  weighs  6  ounces, 
and  conned  it  by  the  wire  C  with  the  ball  B,  which  weighs 
only  one  ounce ;  and  let  the  fork  E  be  fixed  into  the  centre 
of  the  whirling- board ;  then,  hang  the  balls  upon  the  fork 
by  the  wire  Cin  fuch  a  manner  that  they  may  exadly  ba¬ 
lance  each  other;  which  will  be  when  the  centre  of  gra¬ 
vity  betv/een  them,  in  the  wire  at  </,  is  fupported'  by  the 
fork.  And  this  centre  of  gravity  is  as  much  nearer  to 
the  centre  of  the  ball  A,  than  to  the  centre  of  the  ball  B, 
as  A  is  heavier  than  B,  allowing  for  the  weight  of  the 
wire  on  each  fide  of  the  fork.  This  done,"  let  the  ma¬ 
chine  be  put  into  motion  by  the  winch  ;  and  the  balls  A 
and  B  will  go  round  their  common' centre  of  gravity  dy 
keeping  their  balance,  becaufe  either  will  not  allowithe 
other  to  fly  off  with  it.  For,  fuppofing  the  ball  B  to  be 
only  one  ounce  in  weight,  and  the  ball  A  to  be  fix  oun¬ 
ces  ;  then,  if  the  wire  C  were  equally  heavy  on  each 
fide  of  the  fork,  the  centre  of  gra-vity  ^  would  be  fix 
times  as  far  from  the  centre  of  the  ball  B  as  from  the 
centre  of  the  ball  A,  and  confequently  B  will  revolve 
with  a  velocity  fix  times  as  great  as  A  does  ;  which  will 
give  B  fix  times  as  much  centrifugal  force  as  any  fingle 
ounce  of  A  has :  but  then,  as  B  is  only  one  ounce,  and 
A  fix  ounces,  the  whole  centrifugal  force  of  A  will  exadly 
balance  the  whole  centrifugal  force  of  B  ;  and  therefore, 
each  body  will  detain  the  other  fo  as  to  make  it  keep  in  its 
circle.  This  (hews  that  the  fun  and  planets  mull  all  move 
round  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  fyflem, 
in  order  to  preferve  that  juft  balance  which  takes  place 
among  them.  For,  the  planets  being  as  unadive  and 
dead  as  the  above  balls,  they  could  no  more  have  put 
themfelves  into  motion  than  thefe  balls  can  ;  nor  have 
kept  in  their  orbits,  without  being  balanced  at  firft  with 
the  greateft  degree  ofexadnefs  upon  their  common  centre 
of  gravity  by  the  Almighty  Hand  that  made  them  and 
put  them  in  motion.  , 

Perhaps  it  may  be  here  aflted,  that  fince  the  centre  of 
gravity  between  thefe  balls  muft  b.e  fupported  by  the  fork  E 
in  this  experiment,  what  prop  it  is  that  fupports  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  gravity  of  the  folar  fyftem,  and  confequently  bears 
the  weight  of  all  the  bodies  in  it  ;  and  by  what  is  the 
prop  itfelf  fupported  ?  The  anfwer  is  eafy  and  plain  ;  for 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  our  balls  muft  be  fupported,  be¬ 
caufe  they  gravitate  towards  the  earth,  and  would  there¬ 
fore  fall  to  it :  but  as  the  fun  and  planets  gravitate  only 
towards  one  another,  they  have  nothing  elfe  to  fall  to  ; 
and  therefore  have  no  occafion  for  any  thing  to  fupport 
their  common  centre  of  gravity :  and  if  they  did  not 
move  round  that  centre,  and  confequently  acquire  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  fly  of  from  it  by  their  motions,  their  mutual 
attraiftions  would  foon  bring  them  together  ;  and  fo  the 
whole  would  become  one  mafs  in  the  fun  :  which. would 
alfo  be  the  cafe  if  their  velocities  round  the  fun  were  not 
quick  enough  to  create  a  centrifugal  force  equal  to  the 
fun’s  attradlion. 

But  after  all  this  nice  adjuftment,  it  appears  evident, 
that  the  Deity  cannot  withdraw  his  regulating  hand  from 
his  works,  and  leave  them  to  be  folely  governed  by  the 
L  laws 
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laws  which  he  has  imprefTed  upon  them  at  firft.  For  if  he 
Ihould  once  leave  them  fo,  their  order  would  in  time 
come  to  an  end  ;  becaufe  the  planets  mufl:  neceffarily  dif- 
turb  one  another’s  motions  by  their  mutual  attractions, 
when  feverat  of  them  are  in  the  fame  quarter  of  the 
heavens  ;  as  is  often  the  cafe  :  and  then,  as  they  attraCt 
the  fun  more  towards  that  quarter  than  when  they  are  in 
a  manner  difperfed  equably  arround  him,  if  he  was  not 
at  that  time  made  to  defcribe  a  portion  of  a  larger  circle 
round  the  common  centre  of  gravity,  the  balance  would 
then  be  immediately  deftroyed  ;  and  as  it  could  never  re- 
ftore  itfeif  again,  the  whole  fyftem  would  begin  to  fall 
together,  and  would  in  time  unite  in  a  mafs  at  the  fun. 
— Of  this  didurbance  we  have  a  very  remarkable  inftance 
in  the  comet  which  appeared  lately  ;  and  which,  in  going 
laft  up  before  from  the  fun,  went  fo  near  to  Jupiter,  and 
was  fo  alFeCled  by  his  attraClion,  as  to  have  the  figure  of 
its  orbit  much  changed  ;  and  not  only  fo,  but  to  have  its 
period  altered,  and  its  courfe  to  be  different  in  the  heavens 
from  what  it  v/as  lart  before. 

11.  Take  away  the  fork  and  balls  from  the  whirling* 
board,  and  place  the  trough  AB  (fig.  8.)  thereon,  fixing 
its  centre  to  the  centre  of  the  whirling-board  by  the  pin 
H.  In  this  trough  are  two  balls  D  and  E,  of  unequal 
weights,  connected  by  a  wire  f ;  and  made  to  Aide  eafily 
Bpon  the  wire  C  ftretched  from  end  to  end  of  the  trough, 
and  made  fafl;  by  nut-fcrews  on  the  outfide  of  the  ends. 
Let  thefe  balls  be  fo  placed  upon  the  wire  C,  that  their 
common  centre  of  gravity  g  may  be  direCtly  over  the 
centre  of  the  whirling  board.  Then,  turn  the  machine 
by  the  winch  ever  fo  fwiftly,  and  the  trough  and  balls 
■will  go  round  their  centre  of  gravity  fo  as  neither  of 
them  will  fly  off ;  becaufe,  on  account  of  the  equilibri¬ 
um,  each  ball  detains  the  other  with  an  equal  force  act¬ 
ing  againft  it.  But  if  the  ball  E  be  drawn  a  little  more 
towards  the  end  of  the  trough  at  A,  it  will  remove  the 
centre  of  gravity  towards  that  end  from  the  centre  of 
motion  ;  and  then,  upon  turning  the  machine,  the  little 
ball  E  will  fly  off,  and  flrike  with  a  confiderable  force  a- 
gainft  the  end  A,  and  draw  the  great  ball  B  into  the 
middle  of  the  trough.  Or,  if  the  great  ball  D  be  drawn 
towards  the  end  B  of  the  trough,  fo  that  the  centre  of 
gravity  may  be  a  little  towards  that  end  from  the  centre 
of  motion,  and  the  machine  be  turned  by  the  winch,  the 
great  ball  D  will  fly  off,  and  ftrike  violently, againft  the 
end  B  ol  the  trough,  and  will  bring  the  little  ball  E  into 
the  middle  of  it.  If  the  trough  be  not  made  very  ftrong, 
the  ball  D  will  break  through  it. 

12.  The  reafon  why  the  tides  rife  at  the  fame  abfolute 

time  on  oppofite  fides  of  the  earth,  and  confequently  in 
oppofite  directions,  is  made  abundantly  plain  by  a  new 
experiment  on  the  whirling  table.  The  caufe  of  their 
rifing  on  the  fide  next  the  moon  every  one  underflands 
to  be  owing  to  the  moon’s  attraction  ;  but  why  they  Ihould 
rife  on  the  oppofite  fide  at  the  fame  time,  where  there  is 
no  moon  to^ttraCt  them,  is  perhaps  not  fo  generally  un- 
derftood.  For  it  would  fecm  that  the  moon  fhould  rather 
draw  the  waters  (as  it  were)  clofer  to  .that  fide,  than  raife 
them  upon  it,  dircCtly  contrary  to  her  attractive  force. 
Let  the  abed  (fig.  9.)  reprefent  the  earthj  with  its 

fide  €  turned  toward  the  moon,  which  will  then  attract 
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the  waters  fo  as  to  raife  them  from  c  to  g.  But  the 
queftion  is,  why  fhould  they  rife  as  high  at  that  very 
time  on  the  oppofite  fide,  from  a  to  e  P  In  order  to  ex¬ 
plain  this,  let  there  be  a  plate  AB  (fig.  10.)  fixed  u^n 
one  end  of  the  flat  bar  DC  ;  with  fuch  a  circle  drawn 
upon  it  as  abed  (in  fig.  9.)  to  reprefent  the  round  figure 
of  the  earth  and  Tea  ;  and  fuch  an  ellipfis  as  efgh  to  re- 
prefent  the  fwelling  of  the  tide  at  e  and  g,  occafioned  by 
the  influence  of  the  moon.  Over  this  plate  AB  let  the 
three  ivory  balls  e^f^g  be  hung  by  the  filk  lines 
faftened  to  the  tops  of  the  crooked  wires  in  fuch 

a  manner,  that  the  ball  at  e  may  hang  freely  over  the 
fide  of  the  circle  which  is  fartheft  from  the  moon  M 
(at  the  other  end  of  the  bar  ;)  the  ball  at  f  may  han<y 
freely  over  the  centre,  and  the  ball  at  g.  hang  over  the 
fide  of  the  circle  g^  which  is  nearefi  the  moon.  The 
ball  f  may  reprefent  the  centre  of  the  earth,  the  ball  g 
fome  water  on  the  fide  next  the  moon,  and  the  ball 
fome  v/ater  on  the  oppofite  fide.  On  the  back  of  the 
moon  M  is  fixt  the  fhort  bar  N  parallel  to  the  horizon, 
and  there  arb  three  holes  in  it  above  the  little  weights 
A  filk  thread  0  is  tied  to  the  line  k  clofe  above 
the  ball  g^  and,  palling  by  one  fide  of  the  moon  M,,  goes 
through  a  hole  in  the  bar  N,  and  has  the  weight  p  hung 
to  it.  S,uch  another  thread  n  is  tied  to  the  line  i,  clofe 
above  the  ball  and,  paffing  through  the  centre  of  the 
moon  M  and  middle  of  the  bar  N,  has  the  weight  q  hung 
to  it,  which  is  lighter  than  the  weight/).  A  third  thread 
m  is  tied  to  the  line  hy  clofe  above  the  ball  and  palling 
by  the  other  fide  of  the  moon  M,  through  the  bar  N, 
has  the  weight V  hung  to  it,  which  is  lighter  than  the 
weight  q. 

The  ufe  of  thefe  three  unequal  weights  is  tO'reprefeQt 
the  moon’s  unequal  atiraClion  at  different  difiances  from 
her.  With  whatever  force  Ihe  attracts  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  Ihe  attracts  the  fide  next  her  with  a  greater  degree 
of  force,  and  the  fide  farthefi  from  her  with  a  lefs.  So, 
if  the  weights  are  left  at  liberty,  they  will  draw  all  the 
three  balls  towards  the  moon  with  different  degrees  of 
force,  and  caufe  them  to  make  the  appearance  fliewn  in 
(fig.  II.)  by  which  means  they  are  evidently  farther  from 
each  other  than  they  would  be  if  they  hung  at  liberty  by 
the  lines  hjyk  ;  becaufe  the  lines  would  then  hang  per¬ 
pendicularly.  This  (hews,  that  as  the  moon  attracts 
the  fide  of  the  earth  which  is  nearefi  her  v/ith  a  greater 
degree  of  force  than  Ihe  does  the  centre  of  the  earth,  Ihe 
will  draw  the  water  on  that  fide  more  than  fiie  draws  the 
centre,  and  fo  caufes  it  to  rife  on  that  fide;  and  as  Ihe 
draws  the  centre  more  than  Ihe  draws  the  oppofite  fide,- 
the  centre  will  recede  farther  from  the  furfaceof  the  water 
on  that  oppofite  fide,  and  fo  leave  it  as  high  there  as  Ihe 
raifed  it  on  the  fide  next  to  her.  For,  as  the  centre  wilt 
be  in  the  middle  between  the  tops  of  the  oppofite  eleva¬ 
tions,  they  mufl:  of  courfe  be  equally  high  on  both  fides 
at  the  fame  time. 

But  upon  this  fuppofition  the  earth  and  moon  would 
foon  come  together  ;  and  to  be  fure  they  would,  if  they 
had  not  a  motion  round  their  common  centre  of  gravity, 
to  create  a  degree  of  centrifugal  force  fiafiicient  to  ba¬ 
lance  their  mutual  attraction.  This  motion  they  have  ; 
for  as  the  moon  gees  round  her  orbit  every  month,  at 

the 
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the  tJiilance  of  240000  miles  from  the  earth’s  centre,  and 
of  234000  miles  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth 
and  moon,  fo  docs  the  earth  go  round  the  fame  centre  of 
gravity  every  month  at  the  diftance  of  6000  miles  from 
it  ;  that  is,  from  it  to  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Now  as 
the  earth  is  (in  round  numbers)  8000  miles  in  diameter, 
it  is  plain  that  its  fide  next  the  moon  is  only  2000  miles 
from  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth  and 
moon  ;  its  centre  6000  miles  difiant  therefrom  ;  and  its 
farthed  fide  from  the  moon  10000.  Therefore  the  cen¬ 
trifugal  forces  of  thefe  parts  are  as  2000,  6000,  and 
loooo  j  that  is,  the  centrifugal  force  of  any  fide  of  the 
earth,  when  it  is  turned  from  the  moon,  is  five  times  as 
great  as  when  it  is  turned  towards  the  moon.  And  as 
the  moon’s  attra<5tion  (expreft  by  the  number  6000)  at 
the  earth’s  centre  keeps  the  earth  from  flying  out  of  this 
monthly  circle,  it  muft  be  greater  than  the  centrifugal 
force  of  the  waters  on  the  fide  next  her  ;  and  confequent- 
ly,  her  greater  degree  of  attradion  on  that  fide  is  fufli' 
cient  to  raife  them  ;  but  as  her  attraction  on  the  oppofite 
fide  is  lefs  thin  the  centrifirgal  force  of  the  water  there, 
the  excefs  of  this  force  is  fufficient  to  raife  the  water 
juft  as  high  on  the  oppofite  fide. — To  prove  this  ex¬ 
perimentally,  let  the  bar  DC  (fig.  10.)  with  its  fur¬ 
niture  be  fixed  upon  the  whirling- board  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  (fig.  2.)  by  pufhing  the  pin  P  into  the  centre  of 
the  board  ;  which  pin  is  in  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
whole  bar  with  its  three  balls  and  moon  M. 

Now,  if  the  whirling-board  and  bar  be  turned  flow 
ly  round  by  the  winch,  until  the  ball  f  hangs  over 
the  centre  of  the  circle,  as  in  fig.  [i.  the  ball  ^  will  be 
kept  towards  the  moon  by  the  heaviefl:  weight  y>,  (fig.  9.) 
and  the  ball  <?,  on  account  of  its  greater  centrifugal  force, 
and  the  lefTer  weight  r,  will  fly  off  as  far  to  the  other  fide 
as  in  fig.  12.  And  fo,  whiift  the  machine  is  kept  turn¬ 
ing,  the  balls  e  and  ^  will  hang  over  the  ends  of  the  el- 
lipfis  Lf,k:  So  that  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  ball  e  will 
exceed  the  moon’s  attraflion  juft  as  much  as  her  attrac¬ 
tion  exceeds  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  ball  whiift 
her  attraction  juft  balances  the  centrifugal  force  of  the 
ball  ft  and  makes  it  keep  in  its  circle,  And  hence  it  is 
evident  that  the  tides  muft  rife  to  equal  l^eights  at  the 
fame  time  on  oppofite  fides  of  the  earth.  This  experi¬ 
ment,  to  the  heft  of  my  knowledge,  is  entirely  new. 

From  the  principles  thus  eftablifhed,  it  is  evident  that 
the  earth  moves  round  the  fun,  and  not  the  fun  round  the 
earth  :  for  the  centrifugal  law  will  never  allow  a  great 
body  to  move  round  a  fmall  one  in  any  orbit  whatever  ; 
efpecially  when  we  find,  that  if  a  fmall  body.moves  round 
a  great  one,  the  great  one  muft  alfo  move  round  the  com¬ 
mon  centre  of  gravity  between  them  two.  And  it  is  well 
known,  that  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  fun  is  227000 
times  as  great  as  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  earth. 
Now,  as  the  fun’s  diftance  from  the  earth  is  at  leaft 
8 1,000,000  of  miles,  if  we  divide  that  diftance  by 
227000,  we  fliall  have  only  357  for  the  number  of  miles 
that  the  centre  of  gravity  between  the  fun  and  earth  is 
diftant  from  the  fun’s  centre.  And  as  the  fun’s  femidia- 
meter  is  ^  of  a  degree,  which,  at  fo  great  a  diftance  as 
that  of  the  fun,  muft  be  no  Jefs  than  381500  miles,  if 
iliis.be  divided  by  357,  the  quotient  \vill  be  io68|-> 
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which  fliews  that  the  common  centre  of  gravity  is  withiff 
the  body  of  the  fun,  and  is  only  the  !o68y  part  of  his 
femidiameter  from  his  centre  toward  his  furface. 

All  globular  bodies,  whofe  parts  can  yield,  and  which 
do  not  turn  on  their  axes,  muft  be  perfeCl  fpheres,  be- 
caufe  all  parts  of  their  furfaces  are  equally  attracted  to¬ 
ward  their  centres.  But  all  fuch  globes  which  do  turn 
on  their  axes,  will  be  oblate  fpheroids ;  that  is,  their 
furfaces  will  be  higher,  or  farther  from  the  centre,  in 
the  equatorial  than  in  the  polar  regions.  For,  as  the  e- 
quaiorial  parts  move  quickeft,  they  muft  have  the  great- 
eft  centrifugal  force  ;  and  will  therefore  recede  fartheft- 
from  the  axis  of  motion.  Thus,  if  two  circular  hoops 
AB  and  CD,  (Plate  CVII.  fig.  1.)  made  thin  and  flex¬ 
ible,  and  crofling  one  another  at  right  angles,,  be  turned 
round  their  axis  EF  by  means  of  the  winch  7//,  the  wheel 
and  pinion  <5,  and  the  axis  be  loofe  in  the  pole  or  in- 
terfeClion  e,  the  middle  parts  A,B,C,D  will  fwell  out  fo 
as  to  ftrike  againft  the  fides  of  the  frame  at  F  and  G,  if 
the  pole  <?,  in  finking  to  the  pin  E,  be  not  ftopt  by  it  from 
finking  farther:  fo  that  the  whole  will  appear  of  an  oval  fi¬ 
gure,  the  equatorial  diameter  being  confiderably  longer  than 
the  polar.  That  our  earth  is  of  this  figure,  is  demon- 
ftrable  from  aClual  meafurement  of  fome  degrees  on  its* 
furface,  which  are  found  to  be  longer  in  the  frigid  zones 
than  in  the  torrid  :  and  the  difference  is  found  to  be 
fuch  as  prove  the  earth’s  equatorial  diameter  to  be  35: 
miles  longer  than  its  axis. — Since  then,  the  earth  is  high¬ 
er  at  the  equator  than  at  the  poles,  the  fea,  .which  like 
all  other  fluids  naturally  runs  downward  (or  towards  the 
places  which  are  neareft  the  earth’s  centre)  would  run 
towards  the  polar  regions,  and  leave  the  equatorial  parts^ 
dry,  if  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  water,  which  carried 
it  to  thofe  parts,  and  fo  raifed  them,  did  not  detain  and. 
keep  it  from  running  back  again  towards  the  poles  of  the 
earth. 

Of  the  Mechanical  Ponders, 

If  we  confider  bodies  in  motion,  and  compare  them 
together,  we  may  do  this  either  with  refpedt  to  the  quan« 
titles  of  matter  they  contain,  or  the  velocities  with  which 
they  are  moved.  The  heavier  any  body  is,  the  greater 
is  the  power  required  either  to  move  it  or  to  flop  its  mo¬ 
tion  :  and  again,  the  fwifter  it  moves,  the  greater  is  its 
force.  So  that  the  whole  momentum  or  quantity  of  force 
of  a  moving  body  is  the  refult  of  its  quantity  of  matter 
multiplied  by  the  velocity  with  which  it  is  moved.  And 
when  the  produffs  arifing  from  the  multiplication  of  the 
particular  quantities  of  matter  in  any  twojbodies  by  their 
refpeffive  velocities  are  equal,  the  momenta  or  entire 
forces  are  fa  too.  Thus,  fuppofe  a  body,  which  we  fhaJI 
call  A,  to-weigh  40  pounds,  and  to  move  at  the  rate  of 
two  miles  in  a  minute  ;  and  another  body,  which  we  fliall 
call  B,  to  weigh  only  four  pounds,  and  to  move  20  miles 
in  a  minute  ;  the  entire  forces  with  which  thefe  two 

bodies  would  ftrike  againft  any  obftacie  would  be  equal 

to  each  other,  and  therefore  it  would  require  equal  powers 
to  ftop  them.  For  40  multiplied  by  2  gives  80,  the  force 
of  the  body  A  ;  and  20  multiplied  by  4  gives  80,  the- 
force  of  the  body  B. 

Upon  this  eafy  principle,  depends  the  whole  of  ms* 

chanics  s 
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chanics;  and  it  holds  univerfally  truS,  that  when  two 
bodies  are  fufpended  by  any  machine,  fo  as  to  a<5t  con¬ 
trary  to  each  other :  if  the  machine  be  put  into  motion, 
and  the  perpendicular  afeent  of  one  body  multiplied  into 
its  weight,  be  equal  to  the  perpendicular  defeent  of  the 
other  body  multiplied  into  its  weight,  thefe  bodies,  how 
unequal  foever  in  their  .weights,  will  balance  one  another 
in  all  fituations  :  for,  as  the  whole  afeent  of  one  is  per¬ 
formed  in  the  fame  time  with  the  whole  defeent  of  the 
other,  their  refpeiflive  velocities  muft  be  directly  as  the 
fpaces  they  move  through  ;  and  the  excefs  of  weight  in 
dne  body  is  compenfated  by  the  excefs  of  velocity  in  the 
other. — Upon  this  principle  it  is  eafy  to  compute  the 
powerof  any  mechanical  engine,  whether  fimple  or  com¬ 
pound  ;  for  it  is  but  only  inquiring  how  much  fwifier 
the  power  moves  than  the  weight  does  (/.  s,  how  much 
farther  in  the  fame  time,)  and  juO:  fo  much  is  the  power 
increafed  by  the  help  of  the  engine. 

In  the  theory  of  this  fcience,  we  fuppofe  all  planes 
perfe6lly  even,  all  bodies  perfedly  fmooth,  levers  to  have 
no  Weight,  cords  to  be  extremely  pliable,  machines  to 
have  no  frk^ion ;  and  in  Ihort,  all  imperfe<51:ion  muft  be 
fet  afide  until  the  theory  be  eftabliftied,  and  then  proper 
iillowances  are  to  be  made. 

The  machines^  ufualiy  Called 

are  fix  in  number,  viz.  the  lever y  the  <wheel  and  axUy 
the  pulley  y  the  inclined  plane y  the  *medgey  and  the  fere^u). 
They  are  called  mechanical  powers,  becaufe  they  help 
:us  to  raife,  weights,  move  heavy  bodies,  and  overcome 
refiftances,  which  we  could  not  elFedl  without  them, 

I  I.  A  lever  is  a  bar  of  iron  or  wood,  one  part  of  which 
being  fupported  by  a  prop,  all  the  other  parts  turh  upon 
that  prop  as  their  centre  of  motion  :  and  the  velocity  of  e- 
Very  part  or  point  isdiredlyas  its  diftance  from  the  prop. 
Therefore,  when  the  Weight  to  be  raifed  at  one  end  is 
to  the  power  applied  at  the  other  to  raife  it,  as  the  di- 
Ilanceof  the  power  from  the  prop  is  to  the  diftance  of  the 
weight  from  the  prop,  the  power  and  weight  will  exactly 
balance  or  counterpoife  each  other  :  and  as  a  common 
lever  has  but  very  little  fn(ftion  on  its  prop,  a  very  little 
additional  power  will  be  fufficient  to  raife  the  weight. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  levers.  i.  The  common 
fort,  where  the  prop  is  placed  between  the  weight  and  the 
power ;  but  much  nearer  to  the  weight  than  to  the  power. 
2.  When  the  prop  is  at  one  end  of  the  lever,  the  power 
at  the  other,  and  the  weight  between  them.  3.  When 
the  prop  is  at  one  end,  the  weight  at  the  other,  and  the 
power  applied  between  them.  4.  The  bended  lever, 
which  differs  oply  in  form  from  the  firft  fort,  but  not  in 
property,  Thofe  of  the  firft  and  fecond  kind  are  often 
iifed  in  mechanical  engines ;  but  there  are  few  inftances 
in  v/hich  the  th^rd  fort  is  ufed. 

A  cGinmon  balance  is  a  lever  of  the  firft  kind  ;  but  as 
both  its  ends  are  at  equal  diliances  from  it.s^centre  ofrao- 
tion,  they  move  with  equal  velocities ;  and  therefore,  as 
it  gives  no  mechanical  advantage,  it  cannot  properly  be 
reckoned  among  the  mechanical  powers. 

A  lever  of  the  firft  kind  is  reprefented  by  the  bar 
ABC,  (Plate  CVII.  fig.  2.)  fupported  by  the  prop  D. 
Its  principal  ufe  is  to  loofcn  large  ftones  in  the  ground, 
ox  raife  great  weights  to  fmall  heights,  in  order  to  have 
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ropes  put  under,  them  for  raifing  them  higher  by  dther 
machines.  The  parrs  AB  and  BC,  on  different  fides  of 
the  prop  D,  are  called  the  arms  of  the  lever :  theend  A  of 
the  fhorter  arm  AB  being  appplied^to  the  weight  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  raifed,  or  to  the  refiftance  to  be  overcome  ;  and 
the  power  applied  to  the  end  C  of  the  longer  arm  BC. 

In  ms  king  experiments  with  this  machine,  the  ftiortcr 
arm  AB  muft  be  as  much  thicker  than  the  longer  arm 
BC,  as  will  be  fufficient  tobalanceit  on  the  prop.  This 
fuppofed,  let  P  reprefent  a  power  whofe  intenfity  is  e- 
qual  to  one  ounce,  and  W  a  weight  whofe  intenfity  is 
equal  to  1 2  ounces.  Then,  if  the  power  be  1 2  tjmes  as  far 
from  the  prop  as  the  weight  is,  they  will  exadlly  counter¬ 
poife  ;  and  a  fmall  addition  to  the  power  P  will  caufe  it 
to  defeefld,  and  raife  the  weight  W ;  and  the  velocity 
with  which  the  power  defeends  will  be  to'the  velocity 
with  which  the  weight  rifes,  as  12  to  i  :  that  is,  diretftly 
as  their  diftances  from  the  prop ;  and  confequently,  as 
the  fpaces  through  which  they  move.  Hence  it  is  plain, - 
that  a  man  who  by  his  natural  ftrength,  without  the  help 
of  any  machine,  could  fupoort  an  hundred  weight,  will 
by  the  help  of  this  lever  be  enabled  to  fupport  twelve 
hundred.  If  the  weight  be  lefs,  or  the  power  greater, 
the  prop  may  be  placed  fo  much  the  farther  from  the 
weight;  and  then  it  can  be  raifed  to  a  proportionably 
greater  height.  For  univerfally,  if  the  intenfity  of  the 
weight  multiplied  into  its  diftance  from  the  prop  be 
equal  to  the. intenfity  of  the  power  multiplied  into  its 
diftance  from  the  prop,  th^  power  and  weight  will  ex- 
adlly  balance  each  other ;  and  a  little  addition  to  the 
power  will  raife  the  weight.  Thus,  in  the  prefent  in- 
ftance,  the  weight  W  is  12  ounces,  and  its  diftance  from 
the  prop  is  i  inch  ;  and  12  multiplied  by  i  is  12;  the 
power  P  is  equal  to  i  ounce,  and  its  diftance  from  the 
prop  is  12  inches,  which  multiplied  by  one  is  12  again: 
and  therefore  there  is  an  equilibrium  between  them.  So, 
if  a  power  equal  to  2  ounces  be  applied  at  the  diftance 
of  6  inches  from  the  prop,  it  will  juft  balance  the 
Weight  W  ;  for  6  multiplied  by  2  is  12,  as  before.  And 
a  power  equal  to  3  ounces  placed  at  4  inches  diftance 
from  the  prop  would  do  the  fame;  for  3  times  4  is  12  ; 
and  fo  on,  in  proportion. 

The  Jiateray  or  Roman  Jleelyardy  is  a  lever  of  this 
kind,  contrived  for  finding  the  weights  of  different  bo* 
dies  by  one  fingle  weight  placed  at  different  diftances  from 
the  prop  or  centre  of  motion  D.  For,  if  a  fcale  hangs 
at  A,  the  extremity  of  the  fhorter  arm  AB,  and  is  of 
fuch  a  weight  as  will  exaClly  counterpoife  the  longer  arm 
BC  ;  if  this  arm  be  divided  into  as  many  equal  parts  as 
it  will  contain,  each  equal  to  AB,  the  fingle  weight  P 
(which  v/e  may  fuppofe  to  be  i  pound)  will  ferve  for 
weighing  any  thing  as  heavy  as  itfelf,  or  as  mapy  times 
heavier  as  there  are  divifions  in  the  arm  BC,  or  any 
quantity  between  its  own  weight  and  that  quantity.  As 
for  example,  if  P  be  i  pound,  and  placed  at  the  firft  di- 
vifion  1  in  the  arm  BC,  it  will  balance  i  pound  in  the 
fcale  at  A  :  if  it  be  removed  to  the  fecond  divifion  at  2, 
It  will  balance  2  pounds  in  the  fcale ;  if  to  the  third, 
3  pounds:  and  fo  on  to  the  end  of  the  arm  BC.  If  each 
of  thefe  integral  divifions  be  fubdivided  into  as  many  e- 
q^ual  parts  as  a  pound  contains  ounces,  and  the  weight 
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P  be  placed  at  any  of  thefe  fubdivifions,  fo  as  to  coun- 
terpoife  what  is  in  the  fcale,  the  pounds  and  odd  ounces 
therein  are  by  that  means  afcertained. 

To  this  kind  of  lever  may  be  reduced  feveral  forts 
ofinftruments,  fuch  as  fciffars,  pinchers,  fnuffers;  which 
are  made  of  two  levers  ading  contrary  to  one  another ; 
their  prop  or  centre  of  motion  being  the  pin  which  keeps 
them  together. 

In  common  practice,  the  longer  arm  of  this  lever  great¬ 
ly  exceeds  the  weight  of  theihorter  j  which  gains  great 
advantage,  becaufe  it  adds  fo  much  to  the  power. 

A  lever  of  the  fecond  kind  has  the  weight  between  the 
prop  and  the  power.  In.  this,  as  well  as  the  former, 
the  advantage  gained  is  as  the  diftanceof  the  power  from 
the  prop  to  the  diflance  of  the  weight  from  the  prop : 
for  the  refpeftive  velocities  of  the  power  and  weight  are 
in  that  proportion ;  and  they  will  balance  each  other 
v/hen  the  intenfity  of  the  power  multiplied  by  its  diftance 
from  the  prop  is  equal  to  the  intenfity  of  the  weight  mul 
tiplied  by  its  diflance  from  the  prop.  Thus,  if  AB 
(fig.  3.)  be  alever  on  which  the  weight  W  of  6  ounces 
hangs  at  the  diftance  of  1  inch  from  the  prop  G,  and 
a  power  P  equal  to  the  weight  of  one  ounce  hangs  at  the 
end  B,  6  inches  from  the  prop,  by  the  cord  CD  going 
over  the  fixed  pulley  E,  the  power  will  juft  fupport 
the  weight ;  and  a  fmall  addition  to  the  power  will  raife 
the  weight  i  inch  for  every'  6  inches  that  the  power 
defeends. 

Th>s  lever  fliews  the  reafon  why  two  men  carrying  a 
burden  upon  a  ftick  between  them,  bear  unequal  (hares 
of  the  burden  in  the  inverfe  proportion  of  their  diftances 
from  it.  For  it  is  well  known,  that  the  nearer  any  of 
them  is  to  the  burden,  the  greater  (hare  he  bears  of  it : 
and  if  he  goes  diredly  under  it,  he  bears  the  whole. 
So,  if  one  man  be  at  G,  and  the  other  at  P,  having  the 
pole  or  ftick  AB  reftingon  their  ftiouldets  ;  if  the  burden 
or  weight  W  be  placed  five  times  as  near  the  man  at  G, 
as  it  is  to  the  man  at  P,  the  former  will  bear  five  times 
jis  much  weight  as  the  latter.  This  is  likewife  applicable 
to  the  cafe  of  two  horfes  of  unequal  ftrength,  to  be  fo 
yoked,  as  that  each  horfe  may  draw  a  part  proportionable 
to  his  ftrength  ;  which  is  done  by  dividing  the  beam  fo, 
that  the  point  of  tradlion  may  be  as  much  nearer  to  the 
ftronger  horfe  than  to  the  weaker,  as  the  ftrength  of  the 
former  exceeds  that  of  the  latter. 

To  this  kind  of  lever  may  be  reduced  oars,  rudders  of 
ftiips,  doors  turning  upon  hinges,  cutting  knives  which 
are  fixed  at  the  point  of  the  blade,  and  the  like. 

If  in  this  lever  we  fuppofe  the  power  and  weight  to 
change  places,  fd  that  the  power  may  be  between  the 
weight  and  the  prop,  it  will  become  a  lever  of  the  third 
kind;  in  which,  that  there^may  be  a  balance  between  the 
power  .and  the  weight,  the  intenfity  of  the  power  muft 
exceed  the  intenfity  of  the  weight,  juft  as  much  as  the 
diftance  of  the  weight  from  the  prop  exceeds  the  diftance 
of  the  power  from  it.  Thus,  let  E  (fig.  4.)  be  the  prop 
of  the  lever  AB,  and  W  a  weight  of  i  pound,  placed 
_  3  times  as  far  from  the  prop,  as  the  power  P  aSs  at  F, 
by  the  cord  C  going  over  the  fixed  pulley  D  ;  in  this  cafe, 
the  power  muft  be  equal  to  three  pounds,  in  order  to  fup- 
pOrt  the  weight, 
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To  this  fort  of  lever  are  generally  referred  the  bones 
of  a  man^s  arm  :  for  when  we  lift  a  weight  by  the  hand, 
the  mufcle  that  exerts  its  force  to  raife  that  weight,  is 
fixed  to  the  bone  about  one  tenth  part  as  far  below  the 
elbow  as  the  hand  is.  And  the  elbow  being  the  centre 
round  which  the  lower  part  of  the  arm  turns,  the  mufcle 
muft  therefore  exert  a  force  ten  times  as  great  as  the  weight 
that  is  raifed. 

As  this  kind  of  lever  is  a  difadvantage  to  the  moving 
power,  it  is  never  ufed  but  in  cafes  of  neceflity;  fuch  as 
that  of  a  ladder,  which,  being  fixed  at  one  end,  is  by  the 
ftrength  of  a  man’s  arms  reared  againft  a  wall ;  and  in 
clock-work,  where  all  the  wheels  may  be  reckoned  levers 
of  this  kind,  becaufe  the  power  that  moves  every  wheel, 
except  the  firft,  adls  upon  it  near  the  centre  of  motion  by 
means  of  a  fmall  pinion,  and  the  refiftance  it  has  to  over¬ 
come  a(51:s  againft  the  teeth  round  its  circumference. 

The  fourth  kind  of  lever  differs  nothing  from  the 
firft,  but  in  being  bended  for  the  fake  of  convenience. 
ACB  (fig.  5.)  is  a  lever  of  this  fort,  bended  at  C, 
which  is  its  prop,  or  centre  of  motion.  Pis  a  powet 
a(51ing  upon  the  longer  arm  AC  at  F,  by  means  of  the 
cord  DE  going  over  the  pulley  G ;  and  W  is  a  weight 
or  refiftance  a<fting  upon  the  end  B  of  the  fhorter  arm 
BC.  If  the  power  be  to  the  weight  as  BC  is  to  CF, 
they  are  in  equi/ibrio.  Thus,  fuppofe  W  to  be  5  pounds 
a<5ling  at  the  diftance,  of  one  foot  from  the  centre  of  mo¬ 
tion  C,  and  P  to  be  I  pound  ading  at  F,  five  feet  from 
the  centre  C,  the  power  and  weight  will  juft  balance 
each  other.  A  hammer  drawing  a  nail  is  a  lever  of  this 
fort. 

2.  The  fecond  mechanical  power  is  the  aobeel and axU^ 
in  which  the  power  is  applied  to  the  circumference  of  the, 
wheel,  and  the  weight  is  raifed  by  a  rope  which  coils  a- 
bout  the  axle  as  the  wheel  is  turned  rounds  Here  it  is 
plain,  that  the  velocity  of  the  power  muft  be  to  the  velo¬ 
city  of  the  weight,  as  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  is 
to  the  circumference  of  the  axle:  and  confequently,  the 
power  and  weight  will  balance  each  other,  when  the  in¬ 
tenfity  of  the  power  is  to  the  intenfity  of  the  weight  as 
the  circumference  of  the  axle  is  to  the  circumference  of 
the  wheel.  Let  AB  (fig.  6.)  be  a  wheel,  CD  its  axle, 
and  fuppofe  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  to  be  8  times 
as  great  as  the  circumference  of  the  axle  ;  then  a  power  P 
equal  to  I  pound  hanging  by  the  cord  I,  which  goes  round 
the  wheel,  will  balance  a  weight  W  of  8  pounds  hanging 
by  the  ropeK  which  goes  round  the  axle.  And  as  the  fric¬ 
tion  on  the  pivots  or  gudgeons  of  the  axle  is  but  fmall,  a 
fmall  addition  to  the  power  will  caufe  it  to  defeend,  and 
raife  the  w'eight :  but  the  weight  will  rife  w  ith  only  an 
eighth  part  of  the  velocity  wherewith  the  power  defeends, 
and  confequently  through  no  more  than  an  eighth  part 
of  an  equal  fpace,  in  the  fame  time.  If  tlie  wheel  be 
pulled  round  by  the  handles  S,S,  the  power  will  be 
increafed  in  proportion  to  their  length.  And  by  this 
means,  any  weight  may  be  raifed  as  high  as  the  operator 
pleafes. 

To  this  fort  of  engine  belong  all  cranes  for  raifing 
great  weights  ;  and  in  this  cafe,  the  wheel  may  have  cogs 
all  around  it  inftead  of  handles,  and  ‘a  fmall  lantern  or 
trundle  may  be  made  to  work  in  the  cogs,  and  be  turned 
M  by 
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by  a  winch ;  which  will  make  the  power  of  the  engine  to 
exceed  the  power  of  the  man  who  works  it,  as  much  as 
the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  winch  exceed  thofe  of 
the  axle  I),  when  multiplied  by  the  excefs  of  the  length 
of  the  winch  above  the  length  of  the  femidiameter  of  the 
axle,  added  to  the  femidiameter  or  half-thicknefs  of 
the  rope  K,  by  which  the  weight  is  drawn  up.  Thus, 
fuppbfe  the  diameter  of  the  rope  and  axle  taken  together 
to  be  12  inches,  and  confequently  half  their  diameters 
to  be  6  inches  ;  fo  that  the  weight  W  will  hang  at 
6  inches  perpendicular  diftance  from  below  the  centre  of 
the  axle.  Now,  let  us  fuppofe  the  wheel  AB,  which  is 
£xt  on  the  axle,  to  have  8o  cogs,  and  to  be  turned  by 
means  of  a  winch  fix  inches  long,  fixt  on  the  axis  of  a 
trundle  of  8  ftavesor  rounds,  working  in  the  cogs  of  the 
^heel, — Here  it  is  plain,  that  the  winch  and  trundle 
would  make  lo  revolutions  for  one  of  the  wheel  AB,  and 
its  axis  D,  on  which  the  rope  K  winds  in  raifing  the 
weight  W ;  and  the  winch  being  no  longer  than  the  fum 
of  the  femi-diameters  of  the  great  axle  and  rope,  the 
•trundle  could  have  no  more  power  on  the  wheel,  than  a 
man  could  have  by  pulling  it  round  by  the  edge,  becaufe 
the  winch  would  have  no  greater  velocity  than  the  edge 
of  the  wheel  has,  which  we  here  fuppofe  to  be  ten  times 
as  great  as  the  velocity  of  the  rifing  weight ;  fo  that,  in  this 
cafe,  the  power  gained  would  be  as  lo  to  i.  But  if  the 
length  of  the  winch  be  12  inches,  the  power  gained  will 
be  as  20  to  i  :  if  18  inches  (which  is  long  enough  for  any 
man  to  work  by)  the  power  gained  would  be  as  30  to  i ; 
that  is,  a  man  could  raife  30  times  a^  much  by  fuch  an 
engine,  as  he  could  do  by  his  natural  flrength  without  it, 
becaufe  the  velocity  of  the  handle  of  the  winch  would  be 
30  times  as  great  as  the  velocity  of  the  rifing  weight ;  the 
abfolute  force  of  any  engine  being  in  proportion  of  the 
Telocity  of  the  power  to  the  velocity  of  the  weight  raifed 
by  it. — But  then,  juft  as  much  power  or  advantage  as  is 
gained  by  the  engine,  fo  much  time  is  loft  in  working  it. 
In  this  fort  of  machines  it  is  requifite  to  have  a  ratchet- 
wheel  G  on  one  end  of  the  axle,  with  a  catch  H  to  fall 
into  its  teeth  ;  which  will  at  any  time  fupport  the  weight, 
and  keep  it  from'  defeending,  if  the  workman  fhould, 
through  inadvertency  or  carelefnefs,  quit  his  hold  whilft  the 
weight  is  raifing.  And  by  this  means,  the  danger  is  pre¬ 
vented  which  might  other  wife  happen  by  the  running  down 
of  the  w'eight  when  left  at  liberty. 

3  The  third  mechanical  power  or  engine  confifts  ei¬ 
ther  of  one  moveable  pu!ley\  ora  fyjleni  of  pjflUys ;  fome 
in  a  block  or  cafe  w  hich  is  fixed,  and  others  in  a  block 
which  is  moveable,  and  rifes  with  the  weight.  For  tho* 
a  fingle  pulley,  that  only  turns  on  its  axis,  and  rifes  not 
with  the  weight,  may  ferve  to  change  the  diretftion  of the 
power,  yet  it  can  give  no  mechanical  advantage  thereto ; 
but  is  only  as  the  beam  of  a  balance,  W'hofe  arms  are  of 
equal  length  and  weight.  Thus,  if  the  equal  weights 
W  and  P  (fig.  7.)  hang  by  the  cord  BB  upon  the  pulley 
jA,  whofe  block  b  is  fixed  to  the  beam  HI,  they  will 
counterpoife  each  other,  juft  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  the 
cord  were  cut  in  the  middle,  and  its  two  ends  hung  upon 
the  hooks  fixt  in  the  pulley  at  A  and  A,  equally  diftant 
from  its  centre 

Bat  if  a  weight  W  hangs  at  the  lower  end  of  the  more- 
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able  block  p  of  the  pulley  D,  and  the  cord  GF  goes 
under  the  pulley,  it  is  plain  that  the  half  G  of  the  cord 
bears  one  half  of  the  weight  W,  and  the  half  F  the  other  ; 
for  they  bear  the  whole  between  them.  Therefore,  what¬ 
ever  holds  the  upper  end  of  either  rope,  fuftains  one  half  of 
the  weight ;  and  if  the  cord  at  F  be  drawn  up  fo  as  to  raife 
the  pulley  D  to  C,  the  cord  will  then  be  extended  to  its 
whole  length,  all  but  that  part  which  goes  under  the  pul¬ 
ley  :  and  confequently,  the  power  that  draws  the  cord 
will  have  moved  twice  as  far  as  the  pulley  D  with  its 
weight  W  rifes :  on  which  account,  a  power  whofe  in- 
tenfity  is  equal  to  one  half  of  the  weight  will  be  able  to 
fupport  it,  becaufe  if  the  power  moves  (by  means  of  a 
fmall  addition)' its  velocity  will  be  double  the  velocity  of 
the  weight  ;  as  may  be  feen  by  putting  the  cord  over  the 
fixt  pulley  C  (which  only  changes  the  direction  of  the 
power,  without' giving  any  advantage  to  it)  and  hanging 
on  the  wefight  P,  which  is  equal  only  to  one  half  of  the 
weight  W  ;  ip  which  cafe  there  will  bean  equilibrium,  and 
a  little  addition  to  Pwlll  caufe  ittodefeend,  and  raife  W 
through  a  fpace  equal  to  one  half  of  that  through  which 
P  defeends. — Hence,  the  advantage  gained  will  be  al¬ 
ways  equal  to  twice  the  number  of  pulleys  in  the  move- 
able  or  undermoft  block.  So  that,  when  the  upper  or 
fixt  blocks  contains  two  pulleys,  which  onjy  turn  on 
the  axes,  and  the  lower  or  moveable  block  U  contains 
two  pulleys,  which  not  only  turn  upon  their  axes,  but 
alfo  rife  with  the  block  and  weight;  the  advantage  gained 
by  this  is  as  4  to  the  working  power.  Thus,  if  one  end 
of  the  rope  KMOQJie  fixed  to  a  hook  at  I,  and  the 
ropepaftes  over  the  pulleys  N  and  R,  and  under  the  pul¬ 
leys  L  and  P, ‘and  has  a  weight  T,  of  one  pound,  hung 
to  its  other  end  at  T,  this  weight  will  balance  and  fup¬ 
port  a  weight  W  of  four  pounds  hanging  by  a  hook  at 
the  moveable  block  U,  allowing  the  faid  block  as  a  part 
of  the  weight.  And  if  as.  much  more  power  be  added  ai. 
is  fufticiennt  to  overcome  the  friction  of  the  pulleys,  the 
power  will  defeend  with  four  times  as  much  velocity,  as 
the  weight  rifes,  and  confequently  through  four  times  as 
much  fpace. 

The  two  pulleys  in  the  fixed  block  X,  and  the  two  in 
the  moveable  block  Y,  are  in  the  fame  cafe  with  thofe' laft 
mentioned  ;  and  thofe  in  the  lower  block  give  the  fame 
advantage  to  the  power. 

As  a  fyftem  of  pulleys  has  not  great  weight  and  lies 
in  a  fmall  compafs,  it  is  eafily  carried  about:  and  can  be 
applied,,  in  a  great  many  cafes,  for  raifing  weights,  where 
other  engines  cannot.  But  they  have  a  great  deal  of  fric¬ 
tion,  on  three  accounts:  i-  Becaufe  the  diameters  of  their 
axes  bear  a  very  confiderable  proportion  to  their  own  di¬ 
ameters;  2.  Becaufe  in  working  they  are  apt  to  rub  agrnnft 
one  another,  or  againft  the  fides  of  the  block;  3.  Be¬ 
caufe  of  the  ftiffnefs  of  the  rope  that  goes  over  and  un¬ 
der  them. 

4,  The  fourth  mechanical  power  is  the  inclined  plane; 
and  the  advantage  gained  by  it  is  as  great  as  its  length 
exceeds  its  perpendicular  height.  Let  AB  (fig,  8.)  be  a 
plane  parallel  to  the  horizon,  and  GDa  plane  inclined  to 
it;  and  fuppofe  the  whole  length  CD  to  be  three  times* 
as  great  as  the  perpendicular  height  G/"F:  in  this  cafe, 
the  cylinder  E  will  be  fupported  upon  the  plane  CD,  and. 
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kept  ffom  rolling  down  upon  it,  by  a  power  equal  to  a 
third  part  of  the  weight  of  the  cylinder.  Therefore,  a 
weight  may  be  rolled  up  this  inclined  plane  with  a  third 
part  of  the  power  which  would  be  fufficient  to  draw  it  up 
by  the  fide  of  an  upright  wall.  If  the  plane  was  four 
times  as  long  as  high,  a  fourth  part  of  the  power  would 
be  fufficient;  and  fo  on,  in  proportion.  Or,  if  a  pillar 
was  to  be  raifed  from  a  floor  to  the  height  GF,  by  means 
of  the  engine  ABDC,  (which  would  then  aift  as  a  half 
wedge,  where  the  refiftance  gives  way  only  on  one  fide) 
the  engine  and  pillar  would  be  in  equilibria  when  the 
power  applied  at  GF  was  to  the  weight  of  the  pillar  as 
GF  to  GD;  and  if  the  power  be  increafed,  fo  as  to  o- 
vercome  the  fridion  of  the  engine  againfl:  the  floor  and  pil¬ 
lar,  the  engine  will  be  driven,  and  the  pillar  raifed :  and 
when  the  engine  has  moved  its  whole  length  upon  .the  floor, 
the  pillar  will  be  raifed  to  the  whole  height  of  the  engine, 
from  G  to  F. 

The  force  wherewith  a  rolling  body  defeends  upon  an 
inclined  plane,  is  to  the  force  of  its  abfolute  gravity,  by 
which  it  would  defeend  perpendicularly  in  a  free,  fpace, 
as  the  height  of  the  plane  is  to  its  length.  For,  fuppofe 
the  plane  AB  (fig.  9.)  to  be  parallel  to  the  horizon,  the 
cylinder  C  will  keep  at  refi:  upon  any  part  of  the  plane 
where  it  is  laid.  If  the  plane  be  fo  elevated,  that  its 
perpendicular  height  D  (fig.  10.)  is  equal  to  half  its 
length  AB,  the  cylinder  will  roll  down  upon  the  plane 
with  a  force  equal  to  half  its  weight;  for  it  would  require 
a  power  (ailing  on  the  dire<5lion  of  AB)  equal  to  half  its 
weight,  to  keep  it  from  rolling.  If  the  plane  AB  (fig.  1 1 . ) 
be  elevated,  fo  as  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  the 
cylinder  C  will  defeend  with  its  whole  force  of  gravity, 
becaufe  the  plane  contributes  nothing  to  its  fupport  or 
hindrance;  and  therefore,  it  would  require  a  power  equal 
to  its  whole  weight  to  keep  it  from  defeending.. 

Let  the  cylinder  C  (fig.  12.)  be  made  to  turn  upon 
flender  pivots  in  the  frame  D,  in  which  there  is  a  hook 
gy  with  a  line  G  tied  to  it :  let  this  line  go  over  the  fixed 
pulley  H,  and  have  its  other  end  tied  to  a  hook  in  the 
weight  I.  If  the  weight  of  the  body  I,  be  to  the  weight 
of  the  cylinder  C,  added  to  that  of  its  frame  D,  as  the 
perpendicular  height  of  the  plane  LM  is  to  its  length  AB, 
the  weight  will  jufl  fupport  the  cylinder  upon  the  plane, 
and  a  fmall  touch  of  a  finger  will  either  caufe  it  to  afeend 
or  defeend  w'lth  equal  eafe :  then,  if  a  little  addition  be 
made  to  the  weight  L  it  will  defeend,  and  draw  the  cy¬ 
linder  up  the  plane.  In  the  time  that  the  cylinder  moves 
from  A  to  B,  it  will  rife  through  the  whole  height  of  the 
plane  ML;  and  the  weight  will  defeend  from  H  to  K, 
through  a  fpace  equal  to  the  whole  length  of  the  plane 
AB. 

If  the  plane  be  made  to  move  upon  rollers  or  fri(51ion- 
wheels,  and  the  cylinder  be  fupported  upon  it;  the  fame 
power  will  draw  the  plane  under  the  cylinder,  which  be¬ 
fore  drew  the  cylinder  up  the  plane,  provided  the  pivots 
of  the  axes  of  the  fridlion-wheels  be  fmall,  and  the  wdieels 
themfelves  be  pretty  large.  For,  let  the  machine  ABC 
(fig.  13.)  (equal  in  length  and  height  to  ABM,  fig,  12.) 
be  provided  with  four  wheels,  whereof  two  appear  at  D 
and  E,  and  the  third  under  C,  whilft  the  fourth  is  hid 
from  fight  by  the  horizontal  board  a,  Let  the  cylinder 
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F  be  laid  upon  the  lower  end  of  the  inclined  plane  CB, 
and  the  line  G  be  extended  from  the.  frame  of  the  cylin¬ 
der,  about  fix  feet  parallel  to  the  plane  CB;  and,  in  that 
direftion,  fixed  to  a  hook  in  the  wall;  which  will  fupport 
the  cylinder,  and  keep  it  from  rolling  off  the  plane.  Let 
one  end  of  the  line  H  be  tied  to  a  hook  atC  in  the  machine, 
and  the  other  end  to  a  weight  K,  the  fame  as  drew  the 
cylinder  up  the  plane  before.  If  this  line  be  put  over 
the  fixed  pully  I,  the  weight  K  will  draw  the  machine  a- 
long  the  horizontal  plane  L,  and  under  the  cylinder  F: 
and  when  the  machine  has  been  drawn  the  whole  length 
CB,  the  cylinder  will  be  raifed  to  dj  equal  to  the  per¬ 
pendicular  height  AB  above  the  horizontal  part  at  A. 

To  the  inclined  plane  may  be  reduced  all  hatchets, 
chifels,  and  other  edge  tools  which  are  chamfred  only  on 
one  fide. 

5.  The  fifth  mechanical  power  or  engine  is  the 
which  maybe  confidered  as  two  equally  inclined  planes 
DEF  andCEF,  joined  together  at  their  bafes  ^EF:  then 
DC  (Plate  CVIII.  fig.  1.)  is  the  whole  thicknefs  of  the 
wedge  at  its  back  ABCD,  where  the  power  is  applied ; 
EF  is  the  depth  or  height  of  the  wedge;  DF  the  length 
of  one  of  its  Tides,  equal  to  CF  the  length  of  the  other 
fide;  and  OF  is  its  (harp  edge,  which  is  entered  into  the 
wood  intended  to  be  fplit  by  the  force  of  a  hammer  or 
mallet  flriking  perpendicularly  on  its  back.  Thus,  AB5 
(fig.  2.)  is  a  wedge  driven  into  the  cleft  CDE  of  the  wood 
FG. 

When  the  wood  does  not  cleave  at  any  diflance  before 
the  wedge,  there  will  be  an  equilibrium  between  the  power 
impelling  the  wedge  downward,  and  the  refinance  of  the 
wood  ading  againfl  the  two  fides  of  the  wedge  ;  if  the 
power  be  to  the  refiftance,  as  half  the  thicknefs  of  the 
wedge  at  its  back  is  to  the  length  of  either  of  its  fides ; 
that  is,  as  Aa  to  Ab,  or  Ba  to  Bb  (fig.  2.)  And  if  the 
power  be  increafed,  fo  as  to  overcome  the  fridion  of  the 
wedge  and  the  refiftance  arifing  from- the  cohelion  or  flick- 
age  of  the  wood,  the  wedge  will  be  drove  in,  and  the 
wood  fplit  afunder. 

But,  when  the  wood  cleaves  at  any  diftance  before  the 
wedge  (as  it  generally  does)  the  power  impelling  the 
wedge  will  not  be  to  the  refiftance  of  the  wood,  as  half 
the  thicknefs  of  the  wedge  is  to  the  length  of  one  of  its 
fides  ;  but  as  half  its  thicknefs  is  to  the  length  of  either 
fide  of  the  cleft,  eftimated  from  the  top  or  ailing  part  of 
the  wedge.  For,  if  we  fuppofe  the  wedge  to  be  length¬ 
ened  down  from  k  to  the  bottom  of  the  cleft  at  E,  the 
fame  proportion  will  hold;  namely,  that  the  power  will 
be  to  the  refiftance,  as  half  the  thicknefs  of  the  wedge  is 
to  the  length  of  cither  of  its  Tides:  or,  which  amounts  to 
the  fame  thing,  as  the  whole  thicknefs  of  the  wedge  is  to 
the  length  of  both  its  Tides. 

In  order  to  prove  what  is  here  advanced  concerning  the 
wedge,  let  us  fuppofe  the  wedge  to  be  divided  length- 
wife  into  two  equal  parts:  and  then  it  will  become  two  e- 
qually  inclined  planes;  one  of  which,  ^%ahcy  (Plate  CVII. 
fig.  14.)  may  be  made  ufe  of  as  a  half  wedge  for  fepa- 
raiing  the  moulding  cd  from  the  wainfeot  AB.  It  is  e- 
vident,  that  when  this  half-wedge  has  been  driven  its 
v/hole  length  ac  between  the  wainfeot  and  moulding,  its^. 
fide  ac  will  be  at  ed;  and  the  moulding  will  be  feparated 
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to  fg  from  the  wainfcot.  Now,  from  what  has  been  al¬ 
ready  proved  of  the  inclined  plane,  it  appears,  that  to  have 
an  equilibrium  between  the  power  impelling  the  half  wedge 
and  the  refinance  of  the  moulding,  the  former  mull  be  to 
the  latter  as  ab  to  ac;  that  is,  as  the  thicknefs  of  the 
back  which  receives  the  flroke  is  to  the  length  of  the  fide 
againft  which  the  moulding  ads.  Therefore,  fince  the 
power  upon  the  half  wedge  is  to  the  refinance  againft  its 
fide,  as  the  halfback  ah  is  to  the  whole  fide,^^,  it  is  plain, 
•that  the  power  upon  the  whole  wedge  (where  the  whole 
back  is  double  the  halfback)  muft  be  to  the  refiftance  a- 
gainll  both  its  Tides,  as  the  thicknefs  of  the  whole  back 
is  to  the  length  of  both  the  Tides,  fuppofing  the  wedge 
at  the  bottom  of  thd  cleft;  or  as  the  thicknefs  of  the  whole 
back  to  the  length  of  both  fides  of  the  cleft,  when  the 
wood  Tplits  at  anydiftance  before  the  wedge.  For,  when 
the  wedge  is  driven  quite  into  the. wood,  and  the  wood 
Tplits  at  ever  To  Tmall  a  diftance  before  its  edge,  the  top 
of  the  wedge  then  becomes  the  ading  part,  becauTe  the 
wood  does  not  touch  it  any  where  elfe.  And  fince  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  cleft  mufl  be  confidered  as  that  part  where  the 
whole  ftickage  or  refiftance  is  accumulated,  it  is  plain, 
from  the  nature  of  the  lever,  that  the  farther  the  power 
afts  from  the  refiftance,  the  greater  is  the  advantage. 

Some  writers  have  advanced,  that  the  power  of  the 
wedge  is  to  the  refiftance  to  be  overcome,  as  the  thick- 
refs  of  the  back  of  the  wedge  is  to  the  length  only  of  one 
of  its  fides ;  which  feems  very  ftrange :  for,  if  we  fup- 
'pofe  AB  (Plate  CVIII.  fig  3.)  to  be  a  ftrong  inflexible 
bar  of  wood  or  iron  fixt  into  the  ground  at  CB,  and  D  and 
E  to  be  two  blocks  of  marble  lying  on  the  ground  on  oppo- 
lite  fides  of  the  bar,  it  is  evident  that  the  block  D  may  be 
feparated  from  the  bar  to  tbe  diftance  equal  to  ah,  by 
driving  the  inclined  plane  or  half  wedge  down  between 
them;  and  the  block  E  may  be  feparated  to  an  equal  di¬ 
ftance  on  the  other  fide,  in  like  manner,  by  the  half  wedge 
cdo.  But  the  power  impelling  each  half  wedge  will  be  to 
the  refiftance  of  the  block  againft  its  fide,  as  the  thicknefs 
of  thathalf  wedge  is  to  the  length  of  its  afling  fide.  There¬ 
fore  the  pow^r  to  drive  both  the  half  wedges  is  to  both 
the  refiftances,  as  both  the  half  backs  is  to  the  length  of 
both  the  aefting  fides,  or  as  half  the  thicknefs  of  the  whole 
back  is  to  the  length  of  either  fide.  And,  if  the  bar  be 
taken  away,  the  blocks  put  clofe  together,  and  the  two 
half  wedges  joined  to  make  one;  it  will  require  as  much 
force  to  drive  it  down  between  the  blocks,  as  is  equal  to 
the  fum  of  the  feparate  powers  a<fting  upon  the  half  wedges 
when  the  bar  was  between  them. 

To  confirm  this  by  an  experiment,  let  two  cylinders,  as 
AB  (fig.  4.)  and  CD,  be  drawn  towards  one  another  by 
Jines  running  over  fixed  pulleys,  and  a  weight  of  40  ounces 
hanging  at  the  lines  belonging  to  each  cylinder:  and  let  a 
wedge  of  40  ounces  weight,  having  its  back  juft  as  thick 
as  either  of  its  fides  is  long,  be  put  between  the  cylinders, 
which  will  then  a(ft  againft  each  fide  with  a  refiftance  equal 
to  40  0unDes,  whilft  its  own  weight  endeavours  to  bring 
it  down  and  feparate  them.  And  here,  the  power  of  the 
wedge’s  gravity  impelling  it  downward,  will  be  to  the  re- 
jfiftance  of  both  the  cylinders  againft  the  wedge,  as  the 
thicknefs  of  the  wedi^e  is  to  the  length  of  both  its  fides; 
for  there  will  then  be  an  equilibrium  between  the  weight 
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of  the  wedge  and  the  refiftance  of  the  cylinders  againft  it, 
and  it  will  remain  at  any  height  between  them;  requiring 
juft  as  much  power  to  pufti  it  upward  as  to  pull  ic  down¬ 
ward. — If  another  wedge  of  equal  weight  and  depth  with 
this,  and  only  half  as  thick,  be  put  between  the  cylinders, 
it  will  require  twice  as  much  weight  to  be  hung  at  the  ends 
of  the  lines  which  draw  them  together,  to  keep  the  wedge 
from  going  down  between  them.  That  is,  a  wedge  of 
40  ounces,  whofe  back  is  only  equal  to  half  the  length  of 
one  of  its  fides,  will  require  80  ounces  to  each  cylinder, 
to  keep  it  in  an  equilibrium  between  them:  and  twice  80 
is  160,  equal  to  four  times  40.  So  that  the  power  will 
be  always  to  the  refiftance,  as  the  thicknefs  of  the  back  of 
the  wedge  is  to  the  length  (not  of  its  one  fide,  but)  of  both 
its  Tides. 

The  beft  way,  though  perhaps  not  the  neateft,  for  ma¬ 
king  a  wedge  with  its  appurtenances  for  fuch  experiments, 
is  as  follows.  LetIKLM  (fig.  4.)  and  LMNO  be  two 
flat  pieces  of  wood,  each  about  fifteen  inches  long  and 
three  or  four  in  breadth,  joined  together  by  a  hinge  at 
LM;  and  let  P  be  a  graduated  arch  of  brafs,  on  which  the 
faid  pieces  of  wood  may  be  opened  to  any  angle  not  more 
than  60  degrees,  and  then  fixt  at  the  given  angle  by  means 
of  the  two  ferews  a  and  h.  Then,  IKNO  will  reprefent 
the  back  of  the  wedge,  LM  its  fliarp  edge  which  enters 
the  wood,  and  the  outfides  of  the  pieces  IKLM  and 
LMNO  the  two  fides  of  the  wedge  againft  which  the  wood 
a(5ts  in  cleaving.  By  means  of  the  faid  arch,  the  wedge 
may  be  opened  fo  as  to  adjuft  the  thicknefs  of  its  back 
in  any  proportion  to  the  length  of  either  of  its  fides,  but 
not  to  exceed  that  length:  and  any  weight,  as  />,  may  be 
hung  to  the  wedge  upon  the  hook  M,  which  weight,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  weight  of  the  wedge  itfelf,  maybe  confi¬ 
dered  as  the  impelling  power;  which  is  all  the  fame  in  ex¬ 
periment,  whether  it  be  laid  upon  the  back  of  the  wedge 
to  pufli  it  down,  or  hung  to  its  edge  to  pull  it  down, 
— Let  AB  and  CD  be  two  wooden  cylinders,  each  about 
two  inches  thick,  where  they  touch  the  outfides  of  the 
wedge  ;  and  let  their  ends  be  made  like  two  round  flat 
plates,  to  keep  the  wedge  from  flipping  off  endwife  be¬ 
tween  them.  Let  a  fmall  cord  with  a  loop  on  one  end 
of  it  go  over  a  pivot  in  the  end  of  each  cylinder,  and  the 
cords  S  and  T  belonging  to  the  cylinder  AB  go  over  the 
fixt  pulleys  W  and  X,  and  be  faftened  at  their  other  ends 
to  the  bar  nvx,  on  which  any  weight,  as  Z,  may  be  hung  at 
pleafure.  In  like  manner,  let  the  cords  Q^and  R  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  cylinder  BC  go  over  the  fixt  pulleys  U  and  V 
to  the  bar  uv,  on  which  a  weight  Y  equal  to  Z  may  be 
hung.  Thefe  weights,  by  drawing  the  cylinders  towards 
one  another,  may  be  confidered  as  the  refiftance  of  the 
wood  acting  equally  againft;  oppofite  fides  of  the  wedge  ; 
the  cylinders  themTelves  being  fufpended  near  and  pa¬ 
rallel  to  each  other,  by  their  pivots  in  loops  on  the  lines 
E,F,G,H;  which  lines  may  be  fixed  to  hooks  in  the  del¬ 
ing  of  the  room.  The  longer  iheTe  lines  are,  the  better ; 
and  they  ftiould  never  be  lefs  than  four  feet  each.  The 
further  alfo  the  pulleys  W,V  and  W,X  are  from  the  cy¬ 
linders,  the  truer  will  the  experiments  be  ;  and  they  may 
turn  upon  pins  fixed  into  the  wall. 

In  this  machine,  the  weights  Y  and  Z,  and  the  weight 
/,  may  be  varied  at  pleafure,  fo  as  to  be  adjufted  in  pro¬ 
portion 
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portion  of  the  length  of  the  wedge’s  fide  to  the  thicknefs 
of  its  back;  and  when  they  are  fo  adjufted,  the  wedge 
wdi  be  in  equtlibrio  with  the  refiftance  of  the  cylinders. 

The  wedge  is  a  very  great  mechanical  pow^r,  fince  not 
only  wood  but  even  rocks  can  be  fplit  by  it  ;  which  would 
be  impofiible  to  cfFe<5t  by  the  lever,  wheel  and  axle,  or 
pulley:  for  the  force  of  the  blov/,  or  ftroke,  fhakes  the 
cohering  parts,  and  thereby  makes  them  feparate  the  more 
eafily. 

6.  The  fixth  and  lafl  mechanical  power  is  the  fcrcnv; 
v;hich  cannot  properly  be  called  afimple  machine,  becaufe 
it  is  never  ufed  without  the  application  of  a  lever  or  winch 
to  afiifl  in  turning  it :  and  then  it  becomes  a  compound 
engine  of  a  very  great  force  either  in  preffing  the  parts  of 
bodies  clofe  together,  or  in  raifing  great  weights.  It  may 
be  conceived  to  be  made  by  cutting  a  piece  of  paper  ABC 
(fig.  5  )  into  the  form  of  an  inclined  plane  or  halt  wedge, 
and  then  coiling  ir  round  a  cylinder  AB  (fig.  6.)  And 
here  it  is  evident,  that  the  winch  E  mufl:  turn  the  cylin¬ 
der  once  round  before  the  weight  or  refiftance  D  can  be 
moved  from  one  fpiral  winding  to  another,  as  from  d  to 
c:  therefore,  as  much  as  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
defcribed  by  the  handle  of  the  winch  is  greater  than  the 
interval  or  diftance  between  the  fplrals,  fo  much  is  the 
force  of  the  fcrew.  Thus,  fuppofing  the  diftance  between 
the  fpirals  to  be  half  an  inch,  and  the  length  of  the  winch 
to  be  twelve  inches;  the  circle  defcribed  by  the  handle  of 
the  winch  where  the  power  ads  will  be  76  inches  nearly, 
or  about  152  half  inches,  and  confequently  152  times  as 
great  as  the  diftance  between  the  fpirals :  and  therefore, 
a  power  at  the  handle,  whofe  intenfity  is  equal  to  no  more 
than  a  fingl-e  pound,  will  balance  152  pounds  ading  a- 
gainft  the  fcrew;  and  as  much  additional  force,  as  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  overcome  the  fridion,  will  raife  the  152  pounds ; 
and  the  velocity  of  the  power  will  be  to  the  velocity  of 
the  weight,  as  152  to  i.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the 
longer  the  winch  be  made,  and  the  nearer  the  fpirals  are 
to  one  another,  fo  much  the  greater  is  the  force  of  the 
fcrew, 

A  machine  for  /hewing  the  force  or  power  of  the  fcrew 
may  be  contrived  in  the  following  manner.  Let  the  wheel 
C  (fig.  7.)  have  a  fcrew  ab  on  its  axis,  working  in  the 
teeth  of  the  wheel  D,  which  fuppofe  to  be  48  in  number. 
It  is  plain,  that  for  every  time  the  wheel  C  and  fcrew  ab 
are  turned  round  by  the  winch  A,  the  wheel  D  will  be 
moved  one  tooth  by'the  fcrew ;  and  therefore,  in  48  re¬ 
volutions  of  the  winch,  the  wheel  D  will  be  turned  once 
round.  Then,  if  the  circumference  of  a  circle  defcribed 
by  the  handle  of  the  winch  be  equal  to  the  circumference 
of  a  groove  e  round  the  wheel  D,  the  velocity  of  the  handle 
will  be  48  times  as  great  as  the  velocity  of  any  given  point 
in  the  groove.  Confequently;  if  a  line  G  (above  number 
48)  goes  round  the  groove  <?,  and  has  a  weight  of  48 
pounds  hung  to  it  below  the  pedeftal  EF,  a  power  equal 
to  one  pound  at  the  handle  will  balance  and  fupport  the 
weight.  To  prove  this  by  experiment,  let  the  circum¬ 
ferences  of  the  grooves  of  the  wheels  C  and  D  be  equal  to 
one  another;  and  then  if  a  weight  Hof  one  pound  be  fuf- 
pended  by  a  line  going  round  the  groove  of  the  wheel  C, 
k  will  balance  a  weight  of  48  pounds  hanging  by  the  line 
Vo.L.  III.  N°  7.1.  ‘  2 
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G;  and  a  fmall  addition  to  the  weight  H  will  caufe  it  to 
defeend,  and  fo  raife  up  the  other  weight. 

If  the  line  G,  inftead  of  going  round  the  groove  e  of 
the  wheel  D,  goes  round  its  axle  I ;  the  power  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  will  be  as  much  increafed,  as  the  circumference  of 
the  groove  e  exceeds  the  circumference  of  the  axle :  which, 
fuppofing  it  to  be  fix  times,  then  one  pound  at  H  will  ba¬ 
lance  6  times  48,  or  288  pounds  hung  to  the  line  on  the 
axle  :  and  hence  the  power  or  advantage  of  this  machine 
will  be  as  288  to  i.  That  is  to  fay,  a  man,  who  by  his 
natural  ftrength  could  lift  an  hundred  weight,  will  be  able 
to  raife  288  hundred,  or  14  ton  weight  by  this  en- 
gine. 

But  the  following  engine  is  ftili  more  powerful,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  having  the  addition  of  four  pulleys  :  and  in  it 
we  may  look  upon  all  the  mechanfcal  powers  combined  to¬ 
gether,  even  if  we  take  in  the  balance.  Fosf  as  the  axis 
D  (fig.  8.)  of  the  bar  AB  is  in  its  middle  at  C,  it  is 
plain  that  if  equal  weights  are  fufpended  upon  any  two  pins 
cquidiftant  from  the  axis  C,  they  will  counterpoife  each 
other. — It  becomes  a  lever  by  hanging  a  fmall  weight  P 
upon  the  pin  /?,  and  a  weight  as  much  heavier  upon  ei¬ 
ther  of  the  pins  hyCid^e,  or  as  is  in  proportion  to  the 
pins  being  fo  much  nearer  the  axis.  The  wheel  and  axle 
FG  is  evident ;  fo  is  the  fcrew  E,  which  takes  in  the  in¬ 
clined  plane,  and  with  it  the  half  wedge.  Part  of  a  cord 
goes  round  the  axle,  the  reft  under  the  lower  pulleys 
K,;;/,  over  the  upper  pulleys  L,;^,  and  then  it  is  tied  to 
a  hook  at  m  in  the  lower  or  moveable  block,  on  which 
hangs  the  weight  W. 

In  this  machine,  if  the  wheel  F  has  30  teeth,  it  will 
be  turned  once  round  in  thirty  revolutions  of  the  bar  AB, 
which  is  fixt  on  the  axis  D  of  the  fcrew  E  :  if  the  length 
of  the  bar  is  equal  to  twice  the  diameter  of  the  wheel, 
the  pins  a  and  n  at  /he  ends  of  the  bar  will  move  60  times 
as  faft  as  the  teeth  of  the '’wheel  do  :  and  confequently, 
one  ounce  at  P  will  balance  60  ounces  hung  upon  a  tooth 
at  q  in  the  horizontal  diameter  of  the  wheel.  Then,  if 
the  diameter  of  the  wheel  F  is  10  times  as  great  as  the 
diameter  of  the  axle  G,  the  wheel  will  have  10  times  the 
velocity  of  the  axle  ;  and  therefore  one  ounce  P  at  the 
end  of  the  lever  AC  will  balance  10  times  60  or  6000' 
ounces  hung  to  the  rope  H  which  goes  round  the  axle. 
Laftly,  if  four  pulleys  be  added,  they  will  make  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  lower  block  K,  and  weight  W,  four  times 
lefs  than  the  velocity  of  the  axle  :  and  this  being  the  laft: 
power  in  the  machine,  which  is  four  times  as  great  as 
that  gained  by  the  axle,  it  makes  the  whole  power  of  the 
machine  4  times  600,  or  2400.  So  that  a  man  who 
could  lift  one  hundred  weight  in  his  arms,  by  his  natural 
ftrength,  would  be  able  to  raife  2400  hundred  weight  by 
this  engine. — ^ut  it  is  here  as  in  .all  other  mechanical 
cafes  ;  for  the  time  loft  is  always  as  much  as  the  power 
gained,  becaufe  the  velocity  with  which  the  power  moves 
will  ever  exceed  the  velocity  with  which  the  weight  rifes, 
as  much  as  the  intenfity  of  the  weight  exceeds  the  inten¬ 
fity  of  the  power. 

The  fritSion  of  the  fcrew  itfelf  is  very  confiderable ; 
and  there  are  few  compound  engines,  but  what,  upon  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fri<5tiQn  of  the  parts  againft  one  another, 
N  will 
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will  require  a  third  part  of  mqre  pov/er  to  work  them 
when  loaded,  than  what  is  fufficient  to  conftitute  a  ba¬ 
lance  between  the  weight  and  the  power. 

Of  Mills i  Cranes y  Wheel  carriages^  and  the  Engine  for 
driving  Piles, 

As  thefe  machines  are  fo  univerfally  ufeful,  it  would 
be  ridiculous  to  make  any  apology  for  defcribing  them. 

In  a  common  breaft-mill^  where  the  fall  of  water  may 
be  about  ten  feet,  AA  (Plate  CVIII.  fig,  9.)  is  the  great 
wheel,  which  is  generally  about  17  or  18  feet  in  diameter, 
reckoned,  from  the  outermoft  edge  of  any  float-board  a 
to  that  of  its  oppofite  float  at  b.  To  this  wheel  the  water 
is  conveyed  through  a  channel;  and  fo,  falling  upon  the 
wheel,  turns  it  round. 

On  the  axis  BB  of  this  wheel,  and  within  the  mill- 
houfe,  is  a  wheel  D,  about  8  or  9  feet  diameter,  having 
cogs,  which  turn  a  trundle  E  containing  ten  upright 
Haves  or  rounds  ;  and  when  thefe  are  the  number  of  cogs 
and  rounds,  the  trundle  will  make  6xV  revolutions  for 
one  revolution  of  the  wheel.  ^ 

The  trundle  is  fixt  upon  a  ftrong  iron  axis  called  the 
fpindle,  the  lower  end  of  which  turns  in  a  brafs  foot, 
fixt  at  F,  in  the  horizontal  beam  ST  called  the  bridge- 
tree  ;  and  the  upper  part  of  the  fpindle  turns  in  a  wooden 
bufh  fixt  into  the  nether  millftone  whicli  lies  upon  beams 
in  the  floor  YY.  The  cop  part  of  the  fpindle  above  the 
bulh  is  fquare,  and  goes  into  a  fquare  hole  in  a  flrong 
iron  crofs  abed  (fee  fig.  3.)  called  the  rynd  under  which, 
and  clofe  to  the  bufli,  is  a  round  piece  of  thick  leather' 
upon  the’  fpindle,  which  it  turns  round  at  the  fame  time 
as  it  does  the  rynd.  *  . 

The  rynd  is  let  into  grooves  in  the  under  furface  of 
the  running  millfloneG  (fig.  2.)  and  fo  turns  it  round  in 
the  fame  time  that  the  trundle  E  is  turned  round  by  the 
cog-wheel  D.  This  millflone  has  a  large  hole  quite 
through  its  middle,^  called  the  eye  of  the  ftone,  through 
which  the  middle  part  of  the  rynd  and  upper  end  of  the 
fpindle  may  be  feen  ;  whilfl:  the  four  ends  of  the  rynd  lie 
hid  below  the  ftone  in  their  grooves. 

The  end  T  of  the  bridge'tree-TS  (which  fupports  the 
upper  millftone  G  upon  the  fpindle)  is  Exed  into  a  hole 
in  the  wall  ;  and  the  end  S  is  let  into  a  beam  QR  called 
the  brayer,  whofe  end  R  remains  fixt  in  a  mortiTe ;  and 
its  other  end  QJhangs  by  a  ftrong  iron  rod  P  which  goes 
through  the  floor  YY,  and  has  a  ferew-nut  on  its  top  at 
O  ;  by  the  turning  of  which  nut,  the  end  Qof  the  brayer 
is  raifed  or  deprefted  at  pleafure,  and  conTequently  the 
bridge-tree  TS  and  upper  millftone.  By  this  means,  the 
upper  millftone  may  be  fet  as  clofe  to  the  under  one,  or 
raifed  as  high  from  it,  as  the  miller  pleafes.  The 
nearer  the  millftones’  are  to  one  another,  the  finer  they 
grind  the  corn;  and  the  more  remote  from,  one  another, 
the  coarfer. 

The  upper  millftone  G  is  inclofed  in  a  round  box  H, 
which  does  not  touch  it  any  where  ;  and  is  about  an  inch 
diftant  from  its  edge  ail  around.  On  the  top  of  this  box 
ftands  a  frame  for  holding  the  hopper  to  which  is  hung 
the  ihoe  I  by  two' lines  faftened  to  the  hind-part  of  if, 
fixed  upon  hooks  in  the  hopper,  and  by  one  end  of  the 
crook- firing  K  faftened  to.  the  fere-part  of  it  at' 7 ;  ‘the  0- 
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ther  end  being  twifted  round  the  pin  L.  As  the  pin  is 
turned  one  way,  the  fti  ing  draws  up  the  fhoe  clofer  to 
the  hopper,  and  fo  leftens  the  aperture  between  them  ■ 
and  as  the  pin  is  turned  the  other  way,  it  lets  down  the 
fhoe,  and  enlarges  the  aperture. 

If  the  fhoe  be  drawn  up  quite  to  the  hopper,  no  corn 
can  fall  from  the  hopper  into  the  mill  ;  if  it  be  let  a  little 
down,  fome  wdil  fall :  and  the  quantity  will  be  more  or 
lefs,  according  as  the  fhoe  is  more  or  lefs  let  down.  For 
the  hopper  is  open  at  bottom,  and  there  is  a  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  the  fhoe,  not  direftly  under  the  bottom  of  the 
hopper,  but  forwarder  towards  the  end  /,  over  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  eye  of  the  millftone. 

There  is  a  fquare  hole  in  the  top  of  the  fpindle,  in 
widely  is  put  the  feeder  e  (fig.  10.)  This  feeder  (as  the 
fpindle  turns  round)  jogs  the  fhoe  three  times  in  each  re¬ 
volution,  and  fo  caufes  the  corn  to  run  conftantly  dovt^n 
from  the  hopper,  through  the  flioe,  into  the  eye  of  the 
millftone,  where  it  falls  upon  the  top  of  the  rynd,  and  is, 
by  the  motion  of  the  rynd  and  the  leather  under  it,  thrown 
below  the  upper  ftooe,  and  ground  between  it  and  the 
low'er  one.  The  violent  motion  of  the  ftone  creates  a 
centrifugal  force  in  the  corn  going  round  with  it,  by 
which  means  it  gets  farther  and  farther  from  the  centre, 
as  in  a  fpiral,  in  every  revolution,  until  it  be  thrown  quite 
out ;  and,  being  then  ground,  it  falls  through  a  fpout  M, 
called  the  mill- eye,  into  the  trough  N. 

When  the  mTiil  is  fed  too  faft,  the  corn  bears  up  the 
ftone,  and  is  ground  too  coarfe  ;  and  befides,  it  clogs  the 
mill  fo  as  to  make  it  go  too  flow.  When  the  mill  is  too 
ftowly  fed,  it  goes  too  faft,  and  the  ftones  by  their  at¬ 
trition  are  apt  to  ftrike  fire  againft  one  another.  Botli 
which  inconveniencies  are  avoided  by  turning  the  pin 
L  backwards  or  forwards,  which  draws  up  or  lets  down 
the  fhoe  ;  and  fo  regulates  the  feeding  the  miller  fees 
convenient.  . 

The  heavier  the  running  millftone  is,  and  the  greater 
the  quantity  of  water  that  falls  upon  the  wheel,  fomucH 
the  fafter  will  the  mill  bear  to  be  fed  ;  and  confequently 
fo  much  the  more  it  will  grind.  And  on  the  contrary, 
the  lighter  the  ftone,  and  the  lefs  the  quantity  of  water, 
fo  much  flower  muft  the  feeding  be'.  But  when  the  ftone 
is  confiderably  wore,  and  become  light,  the  mill  muft  be 
fed  flowly  at  any  rate  ;  otherwife  the  ftone  will  be  too 
much  borne  up  by  the  corn  under  it,  which  will  make  the 
meal  coarfe. 

The  quantity  of  power  required  to  turn  a  heavy  mill- 
ftone  is  but  a  very  little  more  than  what  is  fufHcient  to 
turn  a  light  one  :  for  as  it  is  fupported  upon  the  fpindle 
by  the  bridge-tree  ST,  and  the  end  of  the  fpindle  that 
turns  in  the  brafs  foot  therein  being  but  fmali,  the  odds 
arifing  from  the  weight  is  but  very  inconfiderable  in  its 
adion  againft  the  power  or  force  of  the  water.  And  be- 
fldes,  a  heavy  ftone  has  the  fame  advantage  as  a  heavy  fly ; 
namely,  that  it  regulates  the  motion  much  better  than 
a  light  one. 

In  order  to  cut  and  grind  the  corn,  both  the  upper  and 
under  millftones  have  channels  or  furrows  cut  into  them, 
proceeding  obliquely  from  the. centre  towards  the  circum¬ 
ference.  And  thefe  furrows  are  each  cut  perpendicularly 
on  one.  fide  and  obliquely  on  the  other  into  the  ftone, 

which  ^ 
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which  gives  each  farrow  a  fliarp  edge,  and  in  the  two 
flones  they  come,  as  it  were,  againft  one  another  like  the 
edges  of  a  pair  of  fcilTars  :  and  fo  cut  the  corn,  to  make 
h  grind  the  eafier  when  it  falls  upon  the  places  between 
the  furrows.  Thefe  are  cut  the  fame  way  in  both  (tones 
when  they  lie  upon  their  backs,  which  makes  them  run 
crofs  ways  to  each  other  when  the  upper  (tone  is  inverted 
by  turning  its  furrowed  furface  towards  that  of  the  lower. 
For,  if  the  furrows  of  both  (tones  lay  the  fame  way,  a 
great  deal  of  the  corn  would  be -driven  onward  in  the 
lower  furrows,  and  fo  come  out  from  between  the  (tones 
without  ever  being  cut. 

When  the  Furrows  became  blunt  and  (hallow  by  wear¬ 
ing,  the  running  (tone  mutt  be  taken  up,  and  both  (tones 
new  draft  with  a  chifei  and  hammer.  And  every  time 
the  (tone  is  taken  up,  there  muft  be  fonie  tallow  put 
round  the  fpindle  upon  the  bufh,  which  will  foon  be  melt¬ 
ed  by  the  heat  that  the  fpindle  acquires  from  its  turning 
and  rubbing  againlt  the  bufh,  and  fo  will  get  in  betwixt 
them  :  otherwife  the  budr  would  take  fire  in  a  very  little 
time. 

The  bufii  muft  embrace  the  fpindle  quite  clofe,  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  (hake  in  the  motion  ;  which  would  make  fome 
parts  of  the  (tones  grate  and  fire  againft  each  other;  whilft 
other  parts  of  them  would  be  too  far  afunder,  and  by  that 
means  fpoil  the  meal  in  grinding. 

V/henever  the  fpindle  wears  the  bu(h  fo  as  to  begin  to 
(hake  in  it,  the  (lone  muft  be  taken  up,  and  a  chifei  drove 
into  feveral  parts  of  the  bufh  ;  and  when  it  is  taken  out, 
wooden  wedges  muft  be  driven  into  the  holes  ;  by  which 
means  the  bufh  will  be  made  to  embrace  the  fpindle  clofe 
all  around  it  again.  In  doing  this,  great  care  muft  be 
taken  to  drive  equal  wedges  into  the  bufli  on  oppofite  (ides 
of  the  fpindle  ;  otherwife  it  will  be  thrown  out  of  the  per¬ 
pendicular,  and  fo  hinder  the  upper  ftone  from  being  fet 
■parallel  to  the  under  one,  which  is  abfolutely  necelTary 
for  making  good  work.  When  any  accident  of  this  kind 
happens,  the  perpendicular  pofition  of  the  fpindle  muft  be 
re'ftored  by  adjufting  the  bridge-tree  ST  by  proper  wedges 
j5ut  between  it  and  the  brayer  QR. 

It  often  happens,  that  the  rynd  is  a  little  wrenched  in 
laying  down  the  upper  ftone  upon  it ;  or  is  made  to  (ink 
a  little  lower  upon  one  fide  of  the  fpindle  than  on  the  o- 
ther  ;  and  this  will  caufe  one  edge  of  the  upper  ftone  to 
drag  all  around  upon  the  other,  whilft  the  oppofite 
edge  will  not  touch.  But  this  is  eafily  fet  to  rights, 
by  raifing  the  ftone  a  little  with  a  lever,  and  putting  bits 
of  paper,  cards,  or  thin  chips,  betwixt  the  rynd  and,  the 
ftone. 

The  diameter  of  the  upper  ftone  is  generally  about  fix 
feet,  the  lower  ftone  about  an  inch  more  :  and  the  upper 
ftone  when  new  contains  about  22-^  cubic  feet,  which 
weighs  fomewhat  more  than  1900  pounds.  A  ftone  of 
this  diameter  ought  never  to  go  more  than  60  times 
round  in  a  minute  ;  for  if  ic  turns'fafterj ,  it  will  heat  the 
meal. 

The  grinding  furface  of  the  under  ftone  is  a  little  con¬ 
vex  from  the  edge  to  the  centre,  and  that  of  the  upper 
ftone  a  little  more  concave  :  fo  that  they  are  fartheft 
from  one  another  in  the  middle,  and  come  gradually 
nearer  tg wards  the  edges.  By  this  means,  the  corn  at 
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its  firft  entrance  between  the  (tones  is  only  bruifed  ;  but 
as  it  goes  farther  on  towards  the  circumference  or  edge, 
it  is  cut  fmaller  and  fmaller  ;  and  at  laft  finely  ground 
juft  before  it  comes  out  from  between  them. 

The  water-wheel  muft  not  be  too  large,  for  if  it  be, 
its  motion  will  be  too  (low  ;  nor  too  little,  for  tlien  it 
will  want  power.  And  for  a  mill  to  be  in  perfedion,  the 
floats  of  the  wheel  ought  to  move  with  a  third  part  of  the 
velocity  of  the  water,  and  the  ftone  to  turn  round  once  in 
a  fecond  of  time. 

Such  a  mill  as  this,  with  a  fall  of  water  about  74- 
will  require  about  32  hogfheads  every  minute  to  turn  the 
wheel  with  a  third  part  of  the  velocity  with  which  the 
water  falls,  and  to  overcome  the  refiftance  arifing  from 
the  fridion  of  the  geers  and  attrition  of  the  (tones  in  grind¬ 
ing  the  corn. 

The  greater  fall  the  water  has,  the  lefs  quantity  of  it 
will  ferve  to  turn  the  mill.  The  water  is  kept  up  in  the 
mill-dam,  and  let  out  by  a  fluice  called  the  penftock, 
when  the  mill  is  to  go.  When  the  penftock  is  drawn  up 
by  means,  of  a  lever,  it  opens  a  palTage  tlvough  which  the 
water  flows  to  the  wheel ;  and  when  the  mill  is  to  be  ftopt, 
the  penftock  is  let  down,  which  Hops  the  water  from  fall¬ 
ing  upon  the  wheel. 

A  lefs  quantity  of  water  will  turn  an  overfliot-mill 
(where  the  wheel  has  buckets  inftead  of  float  boards) 
than  a  bread-mill  where  the  fall  of  the  water  feldom  ex¬ 
ceeds  half  the  height  A3  of  the  wheel.  So  that,  where 
there  is  but  a  fmali  quantity  of  water,  and  a  fall  great  e- 
nough  for  the  wheel  to  lie  under  it,  the  bucket  (or  over- 
(hot)  wheel  is  always  ufed.  '  Bnt  where  there  is  a  large 
body  of  water,  with  a  little  fall,  the  bread  or  float- board 
wheel  muft  take  place.  Where  the  water  runs  only  upon 
a  little  declivity,  it  can  ad  but  (lowly  upon  the  under 
part  of  the  wheel  at  3  ;  in  which  cafe  the  motion  of  the 
wheel  will  be  very  (low  :  and  therefore,  the  floats  ought 
to  be  very  Ipng,  though  not  high,  that  a  large  body  of 
water  may  ad  upon  them  ;  fo  that  what  is  wanting  in  ve¬ 
locity  may  be  made  up  in  power  ;  and  then  the  cog-wheel 
may  have  a  greater  number  of  cogs  in  proportion  to  the 
rounds  in  the  trundle,  in  order  to  give  the  millftone  afuf- 
ficient  degree  of  velocity. 

They  who  have  read  what  Is  laid  in  the  firft  fedlon, 
concerning  the  acceleration  of  bodies  falling  freely  by  the 
power  of  gravity  ading  conftantly  and  uniformly  upon 
them,  may  perhaps  aflt,  Why  (hould  the  motion  of  the 
wheel  be  equable,  and  not  accelerated,  fince  the  water 
ads  conftantly  and  uniformly  upon  it  ?  The  plain  anfwer 
is.  That  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  can  never  be  fo  great 
as  the  velocity  of  the  water  that  turns  it;  for,  if  it  (hould 
become  fo  great,  the  power  of  the  water  would  be  quite 
loft  upon  the  wheel,  and  then  there  would  be  no  proper 
force  to  overcome  the  fridion  of  the  geers  and  attrition  of 
the  ftones.  Therefore,  the  velocity  with  which  the  wheel 
begins  to  move,  will  increafe  no  longer  than  till  its  moment 
turn  or  force  is  balanced  by  the  refiftance  oF  the  machine  ; 
and  then  the  wheel  will  go  on  with  an  equable  motion. 

[If  the  cog-wheel  D  be  made  about  18  inches  diameter, 
whh  30  cogs,  the  trundle  as  fimall  in  proportion  with  10 
ftaves,  andthemilftones  beeach  about  two  feet  in  diameter, , 
and  the  whole  .work  be  put  into  a  ftrong  frame  of  wood, , 

as 
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Rs  reprefented  in  the  figure,  the  engine  will  be  a  hand* 
mill  for  grinding  corn  or  malt  in  private  families.  And 
then,  it  may  be  turned  by  a  winch,  inftead  of  the  wheel 
AA;  the  millftone  making  three  revolutions  for  every 
one  of  the  winch.  If  a  heavy  fly  be  put  upon  the  axle 
B,  near  the  winch,  it  will  help  to  regulate  the  motion  ] 
If  the  cogs  of  the  wheel  and  rounds  of  the  trundle  could 
be  put  in  as  exa<5lly  as  the  teeth  are  cut  in  the  wheels  and 
pinions  of  a  clock,  then  the  trundle  might  divide  the  wheel 
exadiy  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  trundle  might  make  a  given 
number  of  revolutions  for  one  of  the  wheel,  without  a 
fraction.  Rut  as  any  exa<5l  number  is  not  neceffary  in 
mill- work,  and  the  cogs  and  rounds  cannot  be  fet  in  fo  truly 
as  to  make  all  the  intervals  between  them  equal  ;  a  fldlful 
Diill-wright  will  always  give  the  wheel  what  he  calls  a  hunt- 
ing  cog\  that  is,  one  more  than  what  will  anfwer  to  an 
exad  divifion  of  the  wheel  by  the  trundle.  And  then, 
as  every  cog  comes  to  the  trundle,  it  will  take  the  next 
flaflF  or  round  behind  the  one  which  it  took  in  the  former 
revolution  :  and  by  that  means,  will  wear  all  the  parts  of 
the  cogs  and  rounds  which  work  upon  one  another  equal¬ 
ly,  and  to  equal  difiances  from  one  another  in  a  little 
time  ;  and  fo  make  a  true  uniform  motion  throughout  the 
whole  work.-  Thus,  in  the  above  water-mill,  the  trundle 
has  10  fiaves,  and  the  wheel  6i  cogs. 

Sometimes,  where  there  is  a  fufficient  quantity  of  wa¬ 
ter,  the  cog-wheel  A  A  (Plate  CIX.  fig.  i.)  turns  a 
large  trundle  BB,  on  whofe  axis  Cis  fixed  the  horizontal 
wheel  D,  with  cogs  all  round  its  edge,  turning  two 
trundles  E  and  F  at  the  fame  time;  whofe  axes  or  fpindles 
G  and  H  turn  two  millftones  I  and  K,  upon  the  fixed 
ffones  L  and  M.  And  when  there  is  not  work  for  them 
both,  either  may  be  made  to  lie  quiet,  by  taking  out  one 
of  the  fiaves  of  its  trundle,  and  turning  the  vacant  place 
towards  the  cog-wheel  D.  And  there  may  be  a  wheel 
fixt  on  the  upper  end  of  the  great  upright  axle  C  for 
'turning  a  couple  of  boulting-mills,  and  other  work  for 
vdrawing  up  the  facks,  fanning  and  cleaning  the  corn, 
lharpening  of  tools,  &c. 

If,  infiead  of  the  cog-wheel  A  A  and  trundle  BB,  ho¬ 
rizontal  levers  be  fixed  into  the  axle  C,  below  the  wheel 
D  ;  then,  horfes  may  be  put  to  thefe  levers  for  turning 
the  mill;  which  is  often  done  where  water  cannot  be  had 
for  that  purpofe,  ' 

The  working  parts  of  a  wind-mill  differ  very  little 
from  thofe  of  a  water  mill ;  only  the  former  is  turned  by 
the  adion  of  the  wind  upon  four  fails,  every  one  of  which 
ought  (as  is  generally  believed)  to  make  an  angle  of  J4-|- 
degrees  with  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  on  which  the 
arras  are  fixt  for  carrying  them ;  it  being  demonfirable, 
that  when  the  fails  are  fet  to  fuch  an  angle,  and  the  axis 
turned  end- ways  toward  the  wind,  the  wind  has  the 
greatefi  pswerupon  the  fails.  But  this  angle anfwers  only 
to  the  cafe  of  a  vane  or  fail  jufi  beginning  to  move :  for, 
when  the  vane  has  a  certain  degree  of  motion,  it  yields 
to  the  wind  ;  and  then  that  angle  mufi:  be  increafed  to 
give  the  wind  its  full  effe(5t. 

Again,  the  increafe  of  this  angle  fliould  be  different, 
according  to  the  different  velocities  from  the  axis  to  the 
-extremity  of  the  vane.  At  the  axis  it  fliould  be  54y  de¬ 
crees,  and  ;hence  continually  increafe,  giving  the  ^ 
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twift,  and  fo  caufing  all  the  ribs  of  the  vane  to  lie  In  dif¬ 
ferent  planes. 

Laflly,  theCe  ribs  ought  to  decreafe  in  length  from  the 
axis  to  the  extremity,  giving  the  vane  a  curvilineal  form; 
fo  that  no  part  of  the  force  of  any  one  rib  be  fpent  upon 
the  reft,  but  all  move  on  independent  oF each  other.  All 
this  is  required  to  give  the  fails  of  a  wind-mill  their  true 
form  :  and  we  fee  both  the  twift  and  the  diminution  of 
the  ribs  exemplified  in  the  wings  of  birds. 

It  is  almoft  incredible  to  think  with  what  velocity  the 
tips  of  the  fails  move  when  ailed  upon  by  a  moderate  gale 
of  wind.  We  have  feveral  limes  counted  the  number  of 
revolutions  made  by  the  fails  in  ten  'or  fifteen  minutes ; 
and  from  the  length  of  the  arms  from  tip  to  tip,  have 
computed,  that  if  a  hoop  of  that  diameter  was  to  run  up¬ 
on  the  ground  with  the  fame  velocity  that  it  would  move 
if  put  upon  the  “fail- arms,  it  would  go  upwards  of  30  miles 
in  an  hour. 

As  the  ends  of  the  fails  heareft  the  axis  cannot  rnove 
with  the  fame  velocity  that  the  tips  or  fartheft  ends  do, 
although  the  winds  a<fi  equally  ftrong  upon  them  ;  per¬ 
haps  a  better  pofition  than  that  of  ftretchlng  them  along 
the  arms  direifily  from -the  centre  of  motion,  might  be  to 
have  them  fet  perpendicularly  acrofs  the  farther  ends  of 
the  arms,  and  there  adjufied  lengthwife  to  the  proper 
angle.  For,  in  that  cafe,  both  ends  of  the  fails  would 
move  with  the  fame  velocity ;  and  being  farther  from  the 
centre  of  motion,  they  would  have  fo  much  the  more 
power  :  and  then,  there  would  be  nooccafion  for  having 
them  fo  large  as  they  are  generally  made,  which  would 
.  render  them  lighter,  and  confequently  there  would  be  fo 
much  the  lefs  fridion  on  the  thick  neck  of  the  axle  where 
it  turns  in  the  wail. 

A  crane  is  an  engine  by  which  great  weights  are  raifed 
to  certain  heights,  or  let  down  to  certain  depths.  It 
confifis  of  wheels,  axles,  pulleys,  ropes,  and  a  gib  or 
gibbet.  When  the  rope  H  (fig.  2.)  is  hooked  to  the 
weight  K,  a  man  turns  the  winch  A,  on  the  axis  where¬ 
of  is  the  trundle  B,  which  turns  the  wheel  C,  \)n  whofe 
axis  D  is  the  trundle  E,  which  turns^the  wheel  F  with 
its  upright  axis  G,  on  which  the  great  rope  HH  winds  as 
the  wheel  turns  ;  and  going  over  a  pulley  I  at  the  end  of 
the  arm  <5^  of  the  gib  cede^  it  draws  up  the  heavy  burden 
K,  which  being  raifed  to  a  proper  height,  as  from  a  fhip 
to  the  quay,  is  then  brought  over  the  quay  by  pulling 
the  wheel  Z  round  by  the  handles  z,z,  which  turns  the 
gib  by  means  of  the  half  wheel  b  fixt  on  the  gib-pofi:  cc^ 
and  the  ftrong  pinion  a  fixt  on  the  axis  of  the  wheel  Z. 
This  wheel  gives  the  man  that  turns  it  an  abfoluie  com¬ 
mand  over  the  gib,  fo  as  to  prevent  it  from  taking  any 
unlucky  fwing,  fuch  as  often  happens  when  it  is  only 
guided  by  a  rope  tied  to  its  arm  d ;  and  people  Jtre  fre¬ 
quently  hurt,  fometimes  killed,  by  fuch  accidents. 

The  great  rope  goes  between  two  upright  upright 
rollers  ;  and  i,  which  turn  upon  gudgeons  in  the  fixed 
beams/ and^;  and  as  the  gib  is  turned  towards  either 
fide,  the  rope  bends  upon  the  roller  next  that  fide. 
Were  it  not  for  thefe  rollers,  the  gib  would  be  quite  un¬ 
manageable;  for  the  moment  it  were  turned  ever  fo  little 
towards  any  fide,  the  weight  K  would  begin  to  defeend, 
becaufc  ih?  rope  would  be  (hortened  between  the  pulley 
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I  and  axis  Gv  and  fo  the  gib  would  be  pulled  violently 
to  th.it  fjde,  apd  either  be  broken  to  pieces,  or  break 
every  thing  that  came  in  its  way.  Thefe  rollers  mud  be 
placed  fo,  that  the  Tides  of  them,  round  which  the  rope 
bends,  may  keep  the  middle  of  the  bended  part  dire<5tly 
even  with  the  centre  of  the  hole  in  which  the  upper  gud¬ 
geon  of  the  gib  turns  in  the  beam  f.  The  truer  thefe 
rollers  are  placed,  the  eaher  the  gib  is  managed,  and  the 
lefs  apt  to  fwing  either  way  by  the  force  of  the  weight  K. 

A  ratchet-wheel  QJs  fixt  upon  the  axis  D,  near  the 
trundle  E ;  and  unto  this  wheel  falls  the  catch  or  click 
R.  This  hinders  the  machine  from  running  back  by  the 
weight  of  the  burden  K,  if  the  man  w^ho  raifes  it  Ihould 
happen  to  be  carelefs,  and  fo  leave  olF  w'orking  at  the 
winch  A  fooner  than  he  ought  to  do. 

When  the^burden  K  is  raifed  to  its  proper  height  from 
the  fhip,  and  brought  over  the  quay  by  turning  the  gib 
about,  it  is  let  down  gently  upon  the  quay,  or  into  a 
cart  {landing  thereon,'  ip  the  following  manner:  A  man 
takes  hold  of  the  rope  it  (which  goes  over  the  policy  v, 
anc^  is  tied  to  a  hook  at  S  in  the  catch  R)  and  fo  difen- 
gages  the  catch  from  the  ratchet  wheel  Qj  and  then,  the 
man  at  the  winch  A  turns  it  backward,  and  lets  down 
the  weight  K.  But  if  the  weight  pulls  too  hard  againft 
this  man,  another  lays  hold  of  the  handle  V,  and  by 
pulling  it  downward^  draws  the  gripe  U  clofe  to  the  wheel 
y,  which,  by  rubbing  bard  againfi:  the  gripe,  hinders  the 
too  quick  defeent  of  the  w^eight ;  and  not  only  fo,  but  even 
flops  it  at  anytime,  if  required.  By  this  means,  heavy 
goods  may  be  either  raifed  or  let  down  at  pleafure,  with¬ 
out  any  danger  of  hurting  the  men  who  work  the  engine. 

When  part  of  the  goods  are  craned  up,  and  the  rope 
is  to  be  let  down  for  more,  the  catch  R  is  firft  difenga- 
ged  from  the  ratchet-wheel  by  pulling  the  cord  /  ; 
then  the  handle  q  is  turned  half  round  backward,  which, ^ 
by  the  crank  nn  in  the  piece  e,  pulls  down  the  frame  h 
between  the  guides  m  and  m  (in  which  it  Aides  in  a 
groove)  and  fo  difengages  the  trundle  B  from  the  wheel 
C  :  and  then, .the  heavy  hook  at  the  end  of  the  rope 
jidefeends  by  itsjown  weight,  and  turns  back  the  great 
wheel  F  with  its  trundle  and  the  wheel  C  ;  and  this 
JaA  wheel  a<5ls  like  a  Ay  againft  the  wheel  E  add  hook  3, 
and  fo  hinders  it  from  going  down  too  quick  ;  whilA  the 
weight  X  keeps  up  the  gripe  U  from  rubbing  againft  the 
\yheel  Y,  -by  means  of  a  cord  going  from  the  weight,  over 
the  pulley  to  the  hook  V/  in  the  gripe  ;  fo  that  the 
gripe  never  touches  the  wheel,  unlefs  it  be  pulled  down 
by  the  handle  V. 

When  the  crane  is  to  be  fet  at  work  again,  for  draw¬ 
ing  up  another  burden,  the  handle  q  is  turned  half  round 
forewards :  which,  by  the  crank  nn,  raifes  up  the, frame 
h,  and  caufes  the  trundle  B  to  lay  hold  of  the  wheel  C  ; 
and  then,  by  turning  the  winch  A,  the  burden  of  goods 
K  is  drawn  upas  before. 

The  crank  nn  turns  pretty  AlfF  in  the  mortife  near  o, 
,^nd  ftops  againA  the  farther  end  of  it  when  it  has  got  • 
juA  a  little  beyond  the  perpendicular;  fothat  it  can  never 
■  come  back  of  itfelf :  and  therefore  the  trundle  B  can  never 
.come  away  from  the  wheel  C,  until  the  handle  q  be  turn¬ 
ed  half  round. 

The  great  rope  rurts  upon  rollers  in  the  lever  LM, 
VoL.  III.  N^.  71.  2 
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which  keep  it  from  bending  between  the  axle  at  G  and 
the  pulley  I.  This  lever  turns  upon  the  axis  Nby  means 
of  the  weight  O,  which  is  juA  fuAicient  to  keep  its  end 
L  up  to  the  rope ;  fo  that,  as  the  great  axle  turns, 
and  the  rope  coils  round  it,  the  lever  rifes  with  the  rope, 
and  prevents  the  coilings  from  going  over  one  another, 

The  power  of  this  crane  may  be  eAimated  thus  :  Sup- 
ppfe  the  trundle  B  to  have  13  Aaves  or  rounds,  and  the 
wheel  C  to  have  78  fpur  cogs ;  the  trundle  E  to  have  14 
Aaves,  and  the  wheel  F  56  cogs  :  then,  by  multiply-' 
ing  the  Aaves  of  the  trundles,  13  and  14,  into  one  ano¬ 
ther,  their  product  will  be  182  ;  and  by  multiplying  the 
cogs  of  the  wheels,  78  and  56,  into  one  another,  their 
produd  will  be  4368;  and  dividing  4368  by  182,  the 
quotient  will  be  24  ;  which  Aicws  that  the  winch  A  makes 
24  turns  for  one  turn  of  the  w'heel  F  and  its  axle  G  on 
which  the  great  rope  or  chain  HIH  winds.  So  that,  if 
the  length  or  radius  of  the  winch  A  were  only  equal  to 
half  the  diameter  of  the  great  axle  G,  added  to  half  the 
thicknefs  of  the  rope  H,*  the  power  of  the  crane  v/ould 
be  as  24  to  I :  but  the  radius  of  the  winch  being  double 
the  above  length,  it  doubles  the  faid  power,  and  fo  makes 
it  as  48  to  I  :  in  which  cafe  a  man  may  raife  48  times  as 
much  weight  by  this  engine  as  he  could  do  by  his  na¬ 
tural  Arength  without  it,  making  proper  allowance’  for 
the  fri.cAion  of  the  working  parts.  — Two  men  may  work  at 
once,  by  having  another  winch  on  the  oppoAte  end  of  the 
axis  of  the  trundle  under  B  j  and  fo  make  the  po'wer  Aill 
double. 

If  this' power  be  thought  greater  than  what  may  be 
generally  wanted,  the  wheels  may  be  made  with  fewer 
cogs  in  proportion  to  the  Aaves  in  the  trundles  :  and  fo 
the  power  may  be  of  whatever  degree  is  judged  to  be  re* 
quiGte.  But  if  the  weight  be  fo  great  as  will  require 
yet  more  power  to  raife  it  (fuppole  a  double  quantity) 
then  the  rope  H  may  be  put  under  a  moveable  pulley, 
as  and  the  end  of  it  tied  to  a  hook  in  the  gib  at  g  ; 
which  will  give  a  double  power  to  the  machine,  and  fo 
raife  a  double  weight  hooked  to  the  block  of  the  move- 
able  pulley. 

When  only  fmall  burdens  are  to  be  raifed,  this  may 
be  quickly  done  by  men  purtiing  the  axle  G  round  by  the 
hand-fpokes/,j;  having  fir  A  difengaged  the  trundle  B 
from  the  wheel  C  :  and  then,  this  wheel  will  only  afl  as 
a  fly  upon  the  wheel  F  ;  and  the  catch  R  will  prevent 
its  running  back,  if  the  men  fliould  inadvertently  leave 
off  pufiiing  before  the  burdeo  be  unhooked  from  /8. 

LaAly,  when  very  heavy  burdens  are  to  be  -raifed, 
which  might  endanger  the  breaking  of  the  cogs  in  the 
wheel  F  ;  their  force  againA  thefe  cogs  may  be  much  a- 
batedbymen  puAiing  round  the  hand-fpokes^,^,/,^’,  whilA 
the  man  at  A  turns  the  winch. 

We  have  only  Aiewn  the  working  parts  of  this  crane, 
without  the  whole  of  the  beams  which  fupport  them  ; 
knowing  that  thefe  are  eafily  fuppofed,  and  that  if  they 
had  been  drawn,  they  would  have  hid  a  great  deal  of 
the  working  parts  from  fight,  and  alfo“confufed  the  figure. 

Another  very  good  cnand  is  made  in  the  following 
manner.  ,AA  (fig  3.)  is  a  great  wheel  turned  by  men 
walking  within  it  at  H.  On  the  part  C,  of  its  axle  BC, 
the  great  rope  D  is  wound  as  the  wheel  turns  ;  and  this 
O  rope 
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rope  draws  up  goods  in  the  fame  vVay  as  the  rope  HH 
does  in  the  above-mentioned  crane,  the  gib- work  here 
being  fuppofed  to  be  of  the  fame  fort.  But  thefe  cranes 
jvre  very  dangerous  to  the  men  in  the  wheel ;  for,  if  any 
of  the  men  ftiould  chance  to  fall,  the  burden  will  make 
the  wheel  run  back  and  throw  them  all  about  within  it ; 
which  often  breaks  their  limbs,  and  fometimes  kills  them. 
The  late  ingenious  Mr  Padmore  of  Briftol,  whofe  contri¬ 
vance  the  forementioned  crane  is,  obferving  this  dangerous 
conftru6lion,  contrived  a  method  for  remedying  it,  by  put- 
ting  cogs  all  around  the  outfide  of  the  wheel,  and  applying 
a  trundle  E  to  turn  it  ;  which  increafes  the  power  as  much 
as  the  number  of  cogs  in  the  wheel  is  greater  than  the  num¬ 
ber  of  ftaves  in  the  trundle  :  and  by  putting  a  ratchet- 
wheel  F  on  the  axis  of  the  trundle,  (as  in  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  crane,  with  a  catch  to  fall  into  it,  the  great  wheel 
is  flopt  from  running  back  by  the  force  of  the  weight,  e- 
ven  if  all  the  men  in  it  fliould  leave  off  walking.  And 
by  one  man  working  at  the  winch  I,  or  two  men  at  the 
oppofite  winches  when  needful,  the  men  in  the  wheel  are 
much  aflifted,  and  much  greater  weights  are  raifed,  than 
could  be  by  men  only  within  the  wheel.  Mr.  Padmore 
put  alfo  a  gripe-wheel  G  upon  the  axis  of  the  trundle, 
which  being  pinched  in  the  fame  manner  as  defcribed  in 
the  former  crane,  heavy  burdens  may  be  let  down  with¬ 
out  the  leaft  danger.  And  before  this  contrivance,  the 
lowering  of  goods  was  always  attended  with  the  utmoft 
danger  to  the  men  in  the  wheel  ;  as  every  one  muft  be 
fenfible  of,  who  has  feen  fuch  engines  at  work. 

And  it  is  furprifing  that  the  mailers  of  wharfs  and 
cranes  Hiould  be  fo  regardlefs  of  the  limbs,  or  even  lives 
of  their  workmen,  that,  excepting  the  late  Sir  James 
Creed Greenwich,  and  fome  gentlemen  at  Briftol,  there 
is  fcarce  an  inftance  of  any  who  has  uled  this  fafe  con¬ 
trivance. 

The  ftru<5lureof  wheel- carriages  is  generally  fo  well 
known,  that  it  would  be  needlefs  to  defcribe  them.  And 
therefore,  we  fhall  only  point  out  fome  inconveniencies 
'  attending  the  common  method  of  placing  the  wheels,  and 
loading  the  waggons. 

In  coaches,  and  all  other  four-wheeled  carriages,  the 
fore  wheels  are  made  of  a  lefs  fize  than  the  hind  ones, 
both  on  account  of  turning  Ihort,  and  to  avoid  cutting 
the  braces  z  otherwife,  the  carriage  would  go  much  eafier 
if  the  fore-wheels  were  as  high  as  the  hind  ones  ;  and  the 
higher  the  better,  becaufe  their  motion  would  be  fo  much 
the  flower  on  their  axles,  and  confequently  the  friction 
proportionably  taken  off.  But  carriers  and  coachmen 
give  another  reafon  for  making  the  fore- wheels  much 
lower  than  the  hind-wheels-;  namely,  that  when  they 
are  fo,  the  hind-wheels  help  to  pufli  on  the  fore  ones  : 
which  is  too  unphilofophical  and  abfurd  to  deferve  a  re¬ 
futation,;  and  yet  for  their  fatisfa(S;ion,  we  fliall  (hew  by 
experiment  that  it  has  no  exiflence  but  in  their  own  ima¬ 
ginations. 

It  is  plain,  that  the  fmall  wheels  mull  turn  as  much 
oftener  round  than  the  great  ones,  as  their  circumferen¬ 
ces,  ar^  iefs.  And  therefore,  when  the  carriage  is  load¬ 
ed  equally  heavy  on  both  axles,  the  fore  axle^  muft  en¬ 
dure  as  much  more  fridlion,.  and  coafequently  wear,  out 
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as  much  fooner,  than  the  hind-axle,  as-  the  fore-wheels 
are  lefs  than  the  hind  ones.  But  the  great  misfortune  is, 
that  all  the  carriers  to  a  man  da  obflinately  perfift,  a- 
gainft  the  clearefl;  reafon  and  demonflration,  in  putting 
the  heavier  part  of  the  load  upon  the  fore-axle  of  the 
waggon  ;  which  not  only  makes  the  fritflion  greatefl:  where 
it  ought  to  be  leaft,  but  alfo  prefTeth  the  fore-wheels 
deeper  into  the  ground  than  the  hind  wheels,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  fore-wheels,  being  lefs  than  the  hind  ones, 
are  with  fo  much  the  greater  difficulty  drawn  out  of  a 
hole  or  over  an  obftacle,  even  fuppofing  the  weights  on 
their  axles  were  equal.  For  the  difficulty,  with  equal 
weights,  will  be  as  the  depth  of  the  hole  or  height  of  the 
obftacle  is  to  the  femidiarneter  of  the  wheel.  Thus,  if 
we  fuppofe  the  fmali  wlieel  D  (fig  4  )  of  the  waggon 
AB  to  fall  into  a  hole  of  the  depth  EF,  which  is  equal 
to  the  femidiarneter  of  the  wheel,  and  the  waggon  to  be^ 
drawn  horizontally  along  ;  it  is  evident,  that  the  point  E 
of  the  fmall  wheel  will  be  drawn  directly  againft  the  top 
of  the  hole  ;  and  therefore,  all  the  power  of  horfes  and 
men  will  not  be  able  to  draw  it  out,  unlefs  the  ground 
gives  way  before  it.  Whereas,  if  the  hind  wheel  C  falls 
into  fuch  a  hole,  it  finks  not  near  fo  deep  in  proportion 
to  its  femidiarneter ;  and  therefore,  the  point  G  of  the 
large  wheel  will  not  be  drawn  directly,  but  obliquely,  a- 
gainfl  the  top  of  the  hole  ;  and  fo  will  be  eafily  got  out 
of  it.  Add  to  this,  that  fiore  a  fmall  wheel  will  often 
fink  to  the  bottom  of  a  hole,  in  which  a  great  wheel  will 
go  but  a  very  little  way,  the  fmall  wheels,  ought  in  all 
reafon  to  be  loaded  with  lefs  weight  than  the  great  ones; 
and  then  the  heavier  part  of  the  load  would  be  lefs  jolted 
upward  and  downward,  and  the  horfes  tired  fo  much  the 
lefs  as  their  draught  raifed  the  load  to  lefs  heights. 

It  is  true,  that  when  the  waggon  road  is  much  up  hill, 
tliere  may  be  danger  in  loading  the  hind  part  much  heavier 
than  the  fore  part ;  for  then  the  u eight  would  overhang 
the  hind  axle,  efpecially  if  the  load  be  high,  and  endan¬ 
ger  tilting  up  the  fore- wheels  from  the  ground.  In  this 
cafe,  the  fafeft  way  would  be  to  load  it  equally  heavy  on 
both  axles  ;  and  then,  as  much  more  of  the  weight 
would  be  thrown  upon  the  hind-axle  than  upon  the  fore 
one,  as  the  ground  rifes  from  a  level  below  the  carriage. 
But  as  this  leldom  happens,  and  when  it  does,  a  fmall 
temporary  weight  laid  upon  the  pole  between  the  horfes 
v/ould  overbalance  the  danger  ;  and  this  weight  might  be 
thrown  into  the  waggon  when  it  comes  to  lavel  ground  ; 
it  is  ftrange  that  an  advantage  fo  plain  and  fo-obvio-us  as 
would  arile  from  loading  the  hind-wheels  heaviefl,  fhould 
not  be  laid  hold  of,  by  complying  with  this  method.- 

To  confirm  thefe  reafonings  by  experiment,  let  a  fmall 
model  of  a  waggon  be  made,  with  its  fore  wheels  2jr  in¬ 
ches  in  diameter,  and  its  hind-wheels  44  ;  tbe  whole 
model  weighing  about  20  ounces.  Let  this  little  carriage 
be  loaded  any  how  with  weights,  and  have  a  fmall  cord 
tied  to  each  of  its  ends,  equally  high  from  the  ground  it 
refls  upon  ;  and  let  it  be  drawn  along  a  horizontal  board, 
firfl  by  a  W'eight  in  a  fcale  hung  to  the  cord  at  the- fore 
part  ;  the  cord  going  over  a  pulley  at  the  end  of  the 
board  to  facilitate  the  draught,  and  the  weight  juft  fuf- 
ficient  to  draw  it  along.  Then,  turn  the  carriage,  and 
hang  the  fcale  and  weight  to  the  hind  cord,  and  it -will 
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be  found  to  move  along  with  the  fame  velocity  as  at  firft: 
which  fliews,  that  the  power  required  to  draw  the  car¬ 
riage  is  all  the  fame,  whether  the  great  or  fmaH  wheels 
are  foremofl ;  and  therefore  the  great  wheels  do  not  help 
in  the  leaft  to  pulh  on  the  fmall  wheels  in  the  road. 

Hang  the  fcale  to  the  fore  cord,  and  place  the  fore- 
wheels  (which  are  the  fmall  ones)  in  two  holes,  cut  three 
eighth-parts  of  an  inch  deep  into  the  board  ;  then  put  a 
weight  of  32  ounces  into  the  carriage,  over  the  fore-axle, 
and  an  equal  weight  over  the  hind  one  :  this  done,  put 
44  ounces  into  the  fcale,  which  will  be  juft  fufficient  to 
draw  out  the  fore-wheels  :  but  if  this  weight  be  taken  out 
of  the  fcale,  and  one  of  16  ounces  put  into  its  place,  if 
the  hind- wheels  are  placed  in  the  holes,  the  16  ounces 
weight  will  draw  them  out ;  which  is  little  more  than  a 
third  part  of  what  was  neceflary  to  draw  out  the  fore¬ 
wheels.  This  fhews,  that  the  larger  the  wheels  are,  the 
Jefs  power  will  draw  the  carriage,  cfpecially  on  rough 
ground. 

Put  64  ounces  over  the  axle  of  the  hind-wheels,  and 
32  over  the  axle  of  the  fore  ones,  in  the  carriage  ;  and 
place  the  fore  wheels  in  the  holes  :  then,  put  38  ounces 
into  the  fcale,  which  will  juft  draw  out  the  fore  wheels  ; 
and  when  the  hind  ones  come  to  the  hole,  they  will  find 
but  very  little  refiftance,  becaufe  they  fink  but  a  little  way 
into  it. 

But  Ihift  the  weights  in  the  carriage,  by  putting  the 
32  ounces  upon  the  hind  axle,  and  the  64  ounces  upon  the 
fore  one  ;  and  place  the  fore  wheels  in  the  holes;  then,  if 
^  76  ounces  be  put  into'the  fcale,  it  will  be  found  no  more 
than  fufficient  to  draw  out  thefe  wheels  ;  which  is  double 
the  power  required  to  draw  them  our,  when  the  lighter 
part  of  the  load  was  put  upon  them  :  which  is  a  plain  de- 
monftration  of  the  abfurdity  of  putting  the  heavieft  part 
of  the  load  in  the  fore  part  of  the  waggon. 

Every  one  knows  what  an  outcry  was  made  by  the  ge¬ 
nerality,  if  nop  the  whole  body,  of  the  carriers,  againft 
■  the  broad-wheel  a(ft  ;  and  how  hard  it  was  to  perfuade 
them  to  comply  with  it,  even  though  the  government  al¬ 
lowed  them  to  draw  with  more  horfes,  and  carry  greater 
loads,  than  ufual.  Their  principal  objedion  was,  that 
as  a  broad  wheel  muft  touch  the  ground  in  a  great  many 
more  pomts  than  a  narrow  wheel,  the  fridion  muft  of 
courfe  be  juft  fo  much  the  greater;  and  confequemly, 
there  muft  be  fo  many  more  horfes  than  ufual,  to  draw 
'  the  waggon .  It  is  believed  that  the  majority  of  people  were 
of  the  fame  opinion,  not  confidering,  that  if  the  whole 
weight  of  the  waggon  and  load  in  it  bears  upon  a  great 
many  points,  each  fuftains  a  proportionably  lefs  degree  of 
weight  and  friction,  than  when-it  bears  only  upon  a  few 
points  ;  fo  that  what  is  wanting  in  one,  is  made  up  in  the 
other  ;  and  therefore  will  be  juft  equal  under  equaLde- 
grees  of  weight,  as  may  be  ffiewn  by  the  following  plain 
and  eafy  experiment. 

Let  one  end  of  a  p'ece  of  packthread  be  faftened  to  a 
brick,  and  the  other  end  to  a  common  fcale  for  holding 
weights  :  then,  having  laid  the  brick  edgewife  on  a  table, 
and  let  the  fcale  hang  under  the  edge  of  the  table,,  put  as 
much  weight  into  the  fcale  as  will  juft  draw,  the  brick  a- 
iong  the  table.  Then  taking  back  the  brick  tO'  its  for¬ 
mer  pl-ice,  lay  it  ftat  on  the  table,  and  leave  it.  to  bo  ad- 
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ed  upon  by  the  fame  weight  in  the  fcale  as  before,  which 
will  draw  it  along  with  the  fame  eafe  as  when  it  lay  up¬ 
on  its  edge.  In  the  former  cafe,  the  brick  may  he  con- 
fidered  as  a  narrow  wheel  on  the  ground  ;  and  in  the 
latter,  as  a  broad  wheel.  And  fince  the  brick  is  drawn 
along  with  equal  eafe,  whether  its  broad  fide  or  narrow 
edge  touches  the  table,  it  ffiews  that  a  broad  wheel  might 
be  drawn  along  the  ground  with  the  fame  eafe  as  a  nar¬ 
row  one  (fuppofing  them  equally  heavy)  even  though  they 
ftiould  drag,  and  not  roll,,  as  they  go  along. 

As  narrow  wheels  are  always  finking  into  the  ground, 
efpecially  when  the  heavieft  part^of  the  load  lies  upon 
them,  they  muft  be  confidered  as  going  conftantJy  up  hill, 
even  on  level  ground  ;  and  their  edges  muft  fuftain  a 
great  deal  of  fridlion  by  rubbing  againft  the  fides  of  the 
ruts  made  by  them.  But  both  thefe  inconveniencies  are 
avoided  by  broad  wheels  ;  which,-  inftead  of  cutting  and 
ploughing  up  the  roads,  roll  them  fmooth,  and  harden 
them  ;  as  experience  teftifies  in  places  where  they  have 
been  ufed,  efpecially  cither  on  wettiffi  or  fandy  ground  : 
though  after  all  it  muft  be  confefted,  that  they  will  not  do 
in  ftiff  clayey  crofs- roads  ;  becaufe  they  would  foon  ga¬ 
ther  up  as  much  clay  as  would  be  almoft  equal  to  the 
weight  of  an  ofdfsary  load. 

If  the  wheels  wd.  e  always  to  go  upon  fmooth  and  level 
ground,  the  beft  way  would  be  to  make  the  fpokes  per- 
•pcndicular  to  the  naves  ;  that  is,  to  ftand  at  right  angles 
to  the  axles  ;  becaufe  they  would  then  bear  the  weight 
of  the  load  perpendicularly,  which  is  the  ftrongeft  way 
for  wood.  But  becaufe  the  ground  is  generally  uneven, 
one  wheel  often  falls  into  a  cavity  or  rut  when  the  other 
'  does  not ;  and  then  it  bears  much  more  of  the  weight  than 
the  other  does  :  in  which  cafe,  concave  or  diffiing  wheels 
are  beft  ;  becaufe  when  one  falls  into  a  rut,  and  the  other 
keeps  upon  high  ground,  the  fpokes  become  perpendicu¬ 
lar  in  the  rut,  and  therefore  have  the  greateft  ftrength 
when  the  obliquity  of  the  load  throws  inoft  of  its  weight 
upon  them ;  whiift  thofe  on  the  high  ground  have  Jefs 
weight  to  bear,  and  therefore  need  not  be  at  their  full 
ftrength.  So  that  the  ufual  way  of  making  the  wheels, 
concave  is  by  much  the  beft. 

The  axles  of  the  wheels  ought  to  be  psrfetftly  ftraight, 
that  the  rims  of  the  wheels  may  be  parallel  to  each  other  ; 
-for  then  they  will  move  eafieft,  becaufe  they  will  be  at 
liberty  to  go  on  ftraight  forewards.  But  in  the  ufual 
v/ay  of  pra<ftice,  the  axles  are  bent  downward  at  their 
-ends;  which  brings  the  fides  of  the  wheels  next  the 
.ground  nearer  to  one  another  than  their  oppofite  or  high- 
.er  fides  are:  and  this  not  only  makes  the  wheels  to  drag 
fidewife  as  they  go  along,  and  gives  the  load  a  much 
greater  power  of  crufhing  them  than  when  they  are  paral¬ 
lel  to  each  other,  but  alfo  endangers  the  overturning  of 
the  carriage  when  any  wheel  fails  into  a. hole  or  rut;  or 
when  the  carriage  goes  in  a  road  which  has  one  fide  lower 
than  the  other,  as  along  the  fide  of  a  hill.  Thus  (in 
the  hind  view  of  a  waggon  or  cart)  let  AE  and  BF  (fig. 
5.)  be  the  great  wheels  parallel  to  each  other,  on  their 
llraight  axle  K,  and  HCI  the  carriage  loaded  with  heavy 
goods  from  C  to  G.  Then,  as  the  carriage  goes  on  in 
the  oblique  road  A^/B,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole 
machine  and  load  will  be  atC  (feep,  35.  coE  1.)  and  the; 

line 
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line  of  dire^llon  C^D  falling  within  the  wheel  BF,  the  car¬ 
riage  will  not  overfet.  But  if  the  wheels  be  inclined  to 
each  other  at  the  ground,  as  AK  and  BF  (fig.  6.)  are, 
and  the  machine  be  loaded  as  before,  from  C  to  G,  the 
line  of  dIre(5tioQ  C^D  falls  without  the  wheel  BF,  and 
the  whole  machine  tumbles  over.  When  it  is  loaded  with 
heavy  goods  (fuch  as  lead  or  iron)  which  lie  low,  it  may 
travel  fafely  upon  an  oblique  road  fo  long  as  the  centre  of 
■gravity  is  at  C,  and  the  line  of  direflion  (fig.  5,)  falls 
within  the  wheels  ;  but  if  it  be  loaded  high  with  lighter 
^oods  (fuch  as  woolpaeks)  from  C  to  L,  (fig.  7.)  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  raifed  from  C  to  K,  which  throws 
the  line  of  diredton  Ki  without  the  loweft  edge  of  the 
wheel  BF,  and  then  the  load  overfets  the  waggon. 

If  there  be  fome  advantage  from  fmall  fore-wheels,  on 
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MECHLIN,  a  large  well  built  and  fortified  city  of  Bra¬ 
bant,  twelve  miles  north  eaft  of  Bruffels. 

MECHOACAN,  a  province  of  Mexico,  bounded  by 
Panuco,  on  the  north  ;  by  Mexico  Proper,  on  the 
eafl ;  by  the  Pacific  ocean,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  Gua¬ 
dalajara,  or  New  Galicia,  on  the  weft. 

MECKLENBURG  duchy,  a  province  of  Germany, 
in  the  province  of  Lower  Saxony,  about  100  miles 
long,  and  60  broad  ;  bounded  by  the  Baltic  fea,  on  the 
north  ;  by  Pomerania,  on  the  eaft  ;  by  Brandenburg, 
on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  the  duchies  of  Holftein,  Lunen¬ 
burg,  and  Lawenburg,  on  the  weft. 

MECON,  a  great  river,  which  rifes  in  the  north  of 
further  India,  and,  running  fouth  through  the  king- 
dows  of  Laos  and  Cambodia,  falls  into  the  Indian 
ocean. 

MECONIUM,  in  medicine,  a  black  thick  faeces  gather¬ 
ed  in  the  inteftines  of  infants,  and  brought  with  them 
into  the  w'orld  at  the  time  of  their  birth. 

Meconium,  in  pharmacy,  the  extract  of  Engliflt  pop¬ 
pies. 

Meconium  has  all  the  virtues  of  the  foreign  opium, 
but  in  a  fomewhat  lower  degree.  See  Opium. 

MEDAL,  a  piece  of  metal  in  the  form  of  coin,  intend¬ 
ing  to  convey  to  pofterity  the  portrait  of  fome  great 
perfon,  or  the  memory  of  fome  illuftrious  adtion. 

The  parts  of  a  medal  are  the  two  Tides,  one  of  which 
is  called  the  face  or  head,  and  the  other  the  reverfe. 
On  each  fide  Is  the  area,  or  field,  which  makes  the 
middle  of  the  medal  ;  the  rim,  or  border  ;  and  the 
exergum  :  and  one  the  two  Tides  are  diftinguifhed  the 
type  or  the  figure  reprefented,  and  the  legend  or  infcrip- 
tion. 

As  to  theantiquity  of  medals,  theGreekare  certain¬ 
ly  the  moft  ancient;  for  long  before --the  building  of 
Rome  the  Greeks  had  beautiful  money  in  gold,  filver, 
and  copper.  This  plainly  appears  from  feveral  genuine 
medals  of  Macedon,  older  than  Philip  and  Alexander; 
from  Greek  medals  wdth  the  names  of  feveral  magi- 
ftrates  prior  to  the  Macedonian  empire ;  to  which  we 
may  add  fome  Sicilian  coins  of  ftill  greater  antiquity. 
As  the  Creek  medals  are  the  raoft  ancient,  fo  are  they 
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account  of  the  carriage  turning  more  eafily  and  fhort  than 
it  can  be  made  to  do  when  they  are  large;  there  is  at 
leaft  as  great  a  difadvantage  attending  them,  which  is, 
that  as  their  axle  is  below  the  level  of  the  horfes  breafts, 
the  horfes  not  only  have  the  loaded  carriage  to  draw  a- 
long,  but  alfo  part  of  its  weight  to  bear;  which  tires 
them  fooner,  and  mak^s  them  grow  much  ftilFer  in  rherr 
hams,  ' than  they  would  be  if  they  drew  on  a'level  with 
the  fore  axle  ;  and  for  this  reaion,  we  find  coach-horfes 
foon  become  unfit  for  riding.  So  that  on  all  accounts  it 
is  plain,  that  the  fore- wheels  of  all  carriages  ought  to  he 
fo  high,  as  to  have  their  axles  even  with  the  breafts  of 
the  horfes  ;  which  would  not  only  give  the  horfes  a  fair 
draught,  but  likewife  caufe  the  machine  to  be  drawn  by 
a  lefs  degree  of  power. 
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the  moft  beautiful ;  they  have  a  defign,  accuracy,  force, 
arid  delicacy,  thatexpreftes  even  the  mufcles  and  veins, 
and  are  ftruck  with  fuch  exquifite  art,  as  the  Romans 
could  never  come  up  to.  Thofe  ftruck  when  Rome 
was  governed  by  confiils,  are  the  moft  ancient  among 
the  Romans  :  but  the  copper  and  filver  medals  do  not 
go  beyond  the  484th  year  of  Rome,  nor  the  gold  be¬ 
yond  the  year  546.  Among  the  imperial  medals,  we 
diftinguifh  between  the  upper  and  lower  empire :  the 
firft  commenced  under  Julius  Caefar,  and  ended  A.  D. 
about  260;  the  lower  empire  includes  near  1200  years, 
and  ends  at  tlie  taking  of  Conftantinople.  It  Is  the  cu- 
ftora,  however,  to  account  all  the  imperial  medals  till 
the  time  of  the  Paleologi,  among  the  antique  ;  though 
we  have  none  of  any  confiderable  beauty  later  than  the 
time  of  Heraclius,  who  died  in  641 .  The  Gothic  me¬ 
dals  make  part  of  the  imperial  ones.  Modern  medals 
are  thofe  ftruck  within  thefe  300  years.  There  are  no 
true  Hebrew  medals,  except  a  few  fhekels  of  copper 
and  filver,  but  none  of  gold ;  though  there  is  mention 
made  of  one  in  the  king  of  Denmark's  cabinet. 

There  was  formerly  no  difference  between  money 
and  medals.  An  old  Roman  had  his  purfefull  of  the 
fame  pieces  that  we  now  preferve  in  cabinets.  As  foon 
as  an  emperor  had  done  any  thing  remarkable,  as  gain¬ 
ing  a  viflory, '  giving  up  a  tax,  or  the  like,  it  was  im¬ 
mediately  ftamped  on  a  coin,  and  became  current  thro* 
his  whole  dominions.  This  was  a  pretty  device  to 
fpread  abroad  the  virtues  of  an  emperor,  and  make  his 
adions  circulate  ;  and  thus  a  frefti  coin  was  a  kind  of 
gazette,  that  publifhed  the  lateft  news  of  the  empire. 

Several  of  our  modern  coins  have  the  legend  round 
the  edges  :  but  the  ancients  were  too  wife  to  regifter 
their  exploits  on  fo  nice  a  furface.  As  to  the  figures 
upon  medals,  the  Romans  always  appear  in  the  proper 
drefs  of  their  country,  fo  that  we  may  obferve  the  little 
variations  of  the  mode  in  the  drapery  of  the  medal: 
they  would  have  thought  it  ridiculous  to  have  drawn 
an  emperor  of  Rome  in  a  Grecian  cloak  or  a  Phyrgian 
mitre.  On  the  contrary,  we  often  fee  a  king  of  En¬ 
gland  or  France  d  re  fled  up  like  a  Julius  Cxfar,  as  if 
they  had  a  mind  to  pafs  themfelves  upon  pofterity  for 
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Homan  emperors.  Notbing  is  more  ufual  than  to  fee 
allufions  to  Roman  caroms  and  ceremonies  on  the  me¬ 
dals  of  our  own  nation;  nay,  they  very  often  carry  the 
figure  of  an  heathen  god.  If  pofierity  take  its  notions 
of  us  from  our  medals,  they  muft  fancy  that  one  of 
our  kings  paid  a  great  devotion  to  Minerva,  another 
to  Apollo,  6“^^.  or,  at  lead,  that  our  whole  religion 
was  a  mixture  of  paganifra  and  Chridianity.  Had  the 
old  Romans  been  guilty  of  the  fiime  extravagance, 
there  would  have  been  fo  great  a  confufion  in  their  an- 

.  tiquities,  that  their  coins  would  not  have  had  half  the 
life  we  now  find  in  them. 

•The  ufe  of  medals  is  very  confiderable  :  they  give  a 
very  great  light  into  hidory,  in  confirming  fuch  paf- 
fages  as  are  true  in  old  authors,  in  reconciling  fuch  as 
are  told  in  different  manners,  and  in  recording  futh  as 
have  been  omitted.  In  this  cafe  a  cabinet  of  medals 
is  a  body  of  hidory.  It  was,  indeed,  the  bed  way  in 
the  v/orld  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  great  actions, 
thus  to  coin  out  the  life  of  an  emperor,  and  to  put  e- 
very  exploit  into  the  mint.  It  was  a  kind  of  printing 
before  the  art  was  invented  ;  and  they  have  this  ad¬ 
vantage  over  books,  that  they  tell  their  dory  quicker, 
and  fum  up  a  whole  volume  in’ twenty  or  thirty  rever- 
fes:  thus  Mr  Vaillant,  out  of  a  fmall  coiledlion  of 
medals,  has  given  us  a  chronicle  of  the  kings  of  Sy¬ 
ria.  They  are  indeed  the  bed  epitomes  in  the  world, 
and  let  us  fee,  with  one  cad  of  the  eye,  the  fubdance 
of  above  an  hundred  pages.  Another  ufe  of  medals  is, 
that  they  not  only  fliew  the  adionsof  an  emperor,  but 
at  the  fame  time  mark  out  the  year  in  which  they  were 
performed  ;  for  as  every  exploit  has  its  date  fet  to  it, 
a  feries  of  an  emperor^s  coins  is  his  whole  life  diged- 
ed  into  annals.  A  medallid,  upon  the  fird  naming  of 
an  emperor,  will  immediately  tell  his  age,  family,  and 
life.  To  remember  where  he  enters  in  the  fucceflion, 
he  only  confiders  in  what  part  of  the  cabinet  he  lies ; 
and  by  running  over  in  his  thoughts  fuch  a  particular 
drawer,  will  give  an  account  of  all  the  remarkable  parts 
of  his  reign.  Nor  are  medals  of  lefs  ufe  in  architec¬ 
ture,  painting,  poetry,  6'r.  A  cabinet  of  medals  is  a 
colIe(dion  of  piflures  in  miniature,  and  by  them  the 
plans  of  many  of  the  rjiod  confiderable  buildings  of  an¬ 
tiquity  are  preferved. 

hnpr^Jfwns  of  Medals.  A  very  eafy  and  elegant  way 
of  taking  the  impredions  of  medals  and  coins,  not  ge¬ 
nerally  known,  is  thus  direfted  by  Dr  Shaw  :  Melt  a 
little  ifinglafs-glue  made  with  brandy,  and  pour  it 
thinly  over  the  medals,  fo  as  to  cover  its  whole  fur- 
face  :  let  it  remain  on  for  a  day  or  two,  till  it  is 
thoroughly  dry  and  hardened  ;  and  then  taking  it  off, 
it  will  be  fine,  clear,  and  hard,  as  a  piece  of  Muf- 
covy  glafs,  and  will  have  a  very  elegant  irapreflxon  of 
the  coin. 

Another  eafy  method  is  as  follows :  Take  a  perfeil 
and  (harp  impreffion,  in  the  finefl  black  feaiing-wax,  of 
the  coin  or  medal  you  defire.  Cut  away  the  wax 
round  the  edges  of  the  impreffion ;  then  with  a  prepa¬ 
ration  of  gum- water,  of  the  colour  you  would  have 
the  pid:ure,  fpread  the  paint  upon  the  wax-impreffion 
with  a  fmall  hair  pencil,  obferving  to  work  it  into  ail 
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the  finking  or  hollow  places,  thefe  being  the  rifing  parts 
of  the  medal  ;  and  the  colour  m  iff  be  carefully  taken 
from  the  other  parts  with  a  wet  finger.  Then  take  % 
piece  of  very  thin  poll- paper,  a  little  larger  than  the 
medal,  and  moiffen  it  quite  through.  Place  it  on  the 
wax  impreffion  ;  and  on  the  back  of  the  paper  lay  three 
or  four  pieces  of  thick  woolen  cloth  or  flannel,  of  a- 
bout  the  fame  fize.  The  impreffion,  with  its  cover¬ 
ings,  fhould  be  placed  between  twofmooth  iron  plates, 
about  two  inches  fquare,  and  one  tenth  of  an  inch 
thick.  Thefe  muff  be  carefully  put  into  a  fmall  prefs, 
made  of  two  plates  of  iron,  about  five  inches  and  a 
half  long,  one  inch  and  a  half  wide,  and  half  an  inch 
in  thicknefs,  having  a  couple  of  long  male-fcrews  run¬ 
ning  through  them,  with  a  turning  female-fcrew  on 
each,  to  force  the  plates  together.  Thefe  being 
brought  evenly  together,  by  means  of  the  ferews,  will 
take  off  a  true  and  fair  picture  of  the  medal ;  which, 
if  any  deficiencies  fhould  appear,  may  eafily  be  repair¬ 
ed  with  a  hair  pencil,  or  pen,  dipped  in  the  colour 
made  ufe  of. 

If  a  relievo  only  be  defired,  nothing  is  neceffary, 
but  to  take  a  piece  of  card,  or  whife  pafte-board, 
well  foaked  in  Water ;  then  placing  it  on  the  wax- 
mould,  without  any  colouring,  and  letting  it  remain 
in  the  prefs  for  a  few  minutes,  a  good  figure  will  be 
obtained. 

This  method  of  taking  off  medals,  is  conve- 
nieht,  and  feems  much  more  fo  than  the  feveral  inven¬ 
tions  ufually  pradlifed  in  fulphur,  plafter  of  Paris,  pa¬ 
per,  <bc.  wherein  a  mould  muff  be  formed,  either  of 
clay,  horn,  plafter,  or  other  materials,  which  requires 
a  good  deal  of  time  and  trouble. 

MEDALLION,  or  Medal  ion,  a  medal  of  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  fize,  fuppofed  to  be  anciently  ftruck  by  the 
emperors  for  their  friends,  and  for  foreign  princes- and 
embaffadors;  but  that  the  fmallnefs  of  their  number 
mig  .t  not  endanger  the  lofs  of  the  devices  they  bore, 
the  Romans  generally  took  care  to  ftamp  the  fubjeift  of 
them  upon  their  ordinary  coins. 

Medallions,  in  refpe<5t  of  the  other  coins,  were  the 
fame  as  modern ‘medals  in  refpeift  of  modern  money: 
they  were  exempted  from  all  commerce,  and  had  no 
other  value  but  what  was  fet  upon  them  by  the  fancy 
of  the  owner.  Medallions  are  fo  fcarce  that  there  can¬ 
not  be  any  fet  made  of  them,  even  though  the  metals 
and  fizes  fhould  be  joined  promifeuoufly. 

MEDELPADI  A,  a  fmall  province  of  Sv.'eden  lying  north¬ 
ward  of  Helfingia. 

MEDEOLA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  hexandria  trigy- 
nia  clafs  It  has  no  calix;  the  corolla  confifts  of  fix 
revoluted  fegments ;  and  the  berry  contains  three  feeds. 
There  are  two  fpecies,  none  of  them  natives  of  Bri¬ 
tain 

MEDIA,  in  geography,  the  ancient  name  of  Gilan,  See 
Gilan. 

MEDIANA.  See  Anatomy,  p.  24T. 

MEDIASTINUM,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  js- 
278. 

MEDIATE,  oriNTEitMEDiATR,  fomething  that  ftands 
between  and  conneifts  two  Or  more  terras,  confidered 
P  as 
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as  extremes ;  in  which  fenfe  it  is  oppofed  to  immedi¬ 
ate. 

MEDICAGO,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  diadelphia  de- 
candria  clafs.  The  pod  is  comprefled ;  and  the  Cari¬ 
na  of  the  corolla  declines  from  the  vexillum.  There 
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Medicine  is  generally  defined  to  be,  The  art  of 
preferving  health  when  prefent,  and  of  reftoring  it 
when  loft. 

Men  would  never  think  of  any  particular  regimen  or 
mode  of  living  in  order  to  preferve  health,  before  they 
felt  the  pains  which  accompany  the  want  it.  The  firft 
painful  fenfation  muft  necelTariiy  have  produced  a  defire 
for  relief.  But  in  a  period  when  phyficians  and  medi*' 
eines  were  eq^ually  unknown,  how  was  that  relief  to  be 
obtained  ?  or  what  fyftem  of  condu<ft  would  man  in  this 
fituation  naturally  follow  ?  Whoever  can  anfwer  ihefe 
queftions,  will  unfold  the  genuine  principles  of  the  medi¬ 
cal  art,  and  give  an  infallible  ftandard  for  judging  what 
progrefs  has  been  made  in  the  improvement  of  it,  what 
particular  circumftances  have  contributed  to  obftrud  or 
forward  the  knowledge  and  cure  of  difeafes. 

Medicine  being  thus  founded  on  a  powerful  inftlnift  in 
human  nature,  its  exiftence  in  fome  form  muft  have  been 
coeval  with  the  firft  difeafe  that  appeared  among  mankind, 
Moft  arts  require  the  experience  of  ages  before  they  can 
arrive  at  a  high  degree  of  perfedion.  Medicine  is  un- 
queftionabiy  one  of  the  moft  ancient ;  and  confequently, 
the  improvement  of  it  might  be  expected  to  bear  fome 
proportion  to  its  antiquity.  But,  whilft  philofophy,  in 
ail  its  branches,  has  been  cultivated  and  improved  to  a 
great  extent ;  medicine,  not  with  ftanding  the  collateral  ad¬ 
vantages  it  has  of  late  derived  from  anatomy  and  other 
fciences,'  ftill  continues  to  be  buried  in  rubbifh  and  obfcu- 
rity. 

Many  caufes  have  contributed  to  retard  our  progrefs  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  caufes  and  cure  of  difeafes.  In  the 
early  ages,  prefcriptions  were  either  the  refult  of  tradi¬ 
tion  founded  upon  uncertain  faffs,  or  mere  random  trials 
without  afiy  rational  view  of  fuccefs  ;  Accordingly,  when 
any  uncommon  cafe  occurred,  the  patients  were  placed  in 
crbfs-ways,  and  other  public  places,  to  receive  the  advice 
Cif  pa/Tengers  who  might  chance  to  know  the  difeafe  or  an 
efficacious  remedy.  In  this  way  valuable  medicines  might 
be  accidentally  difcovered.  But  memory,  and,  in  remark¬ 
able  cures,  engravings  on  pillars  or  the  walls  of  temples, 
were  poor  inftruments  for  recording  the  fymptoms  of  dif- 
eafes,  and  the  ingredients  of  prefcriptions.  , 

After  the  knowledge  of  medicine  began  to  be  ftudied 
and  pr affiled  as  a  liberal  profeffion,  a  jealoufy  of  reputa¬ 
tion,  joined  to  a  thirft  for  money  and  ignorance  of  phi- . 
lofophy,  laid  a  folid  foundation  for  medical  difpuration. 
One  party  0/  phyficians,  known  by  the  name  of  Empy- 
rics,  excluded  all  reafoning,  and  trufted  folely  to  experi¬ 
ence,  Another  party,  called  Dogmatifts,  maintained,  that 
00  man  ought  to  prelcribe,  without  being  able  to  give  a 


are  nine  fpecles,  four  of  them  natives  of  Britain,  v/z. 
The  falcata,  or  yellow  medic  ;  the  fativa,  or  lucern  ;  the 
Inpulina,  or  melilot  trefoil;  and  the  arabica,  or  heart- 
trefoil.  ^ 
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theory  both  of  the  difeafe. and  of  the  nature  and  aftion  of 
the  medicine.  This  difpute  continued  for  ages,  and,  like 
other  difputes  of  a  fimilar  nature,  remains  ftill  in  fome 
meafure  undecided.  The  principles  of  both  thefe  parties 
are  unqueftionably  good.  But  the  phyfician  who  excludes 
either  of  them,  will  make  but  little  progrefs  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  profeflion.  A  judicious  mixture  of  the  two 
is  indifpenfably  neceflary.  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  too  great  an  attachment  to  erapyricifm  or 
dogmatifm  has  contributed  moft  to  obftruff  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  phyfic. 

But  there  is  one  caufe  which  has  operated  more  power¬ 
fully  in  preventing  the  improvement  of  medicine  than  e- 
ven  a  combination  of  all  the  other  caufes.  Moft  branches 
of  philofophy  are  principally  cultivated  by  people  who  ex- 
peA  their  reward  in  reputation,  notin  money.  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  phyfic  is  become  as  literally  a  trade  as  any  branch 
of  bufinefs  whatever.  Young  men  are  taught  phyfic  with 
no  other  view  than  that  of  gaining  their  bread.  When¬ 
ever  a  phyfician  gets  into  extenfive  practice,  he  may 
buftle  and  make  a  noife;  but,  even  fuppofing  h;s  abilities 
to  be  great,  he  can  never  find  leifure  to  think,  or  digeft 
his  obfervations. 

Another  caufe  of  the  ImperfedI  ftate  of  medicine  arifes 
from  the  varieties  in  conftitutions,  and  the  complex  na¬ 
ture  of  difeafes.  It  is  even  extremely  difficult,  after  a 
difeafe  has  been  cured,  to  determine  with  certainty,  whe¬ 
ther  the  cure  was  performed  by  the  operation  of  nature, 
or  by  any  particular  virtue  in  the  medicine.  This  difficul¬ 
ty  is  greatly  increafed  by  the  variety  of  different  medicines, 
and  different  ingredients  in  the  fame  medicine,  which,  are 
commonly  adminiftred  during  the  courfe  of  a  difeafe. 

Of  late  feveral  attempts  have  been  made  to  reduce  me¬ 
dicine  into  the  form  of  a  regular  fcience,  by  diftributing 
difeafes  into  claffes,  orders,  genera,  and  fpecies.  Sau- 
vage  was  the  firft,  and  indeed  the  onlyqjerfon  who  ever  at-  . 
tempted  to  complete  this  great  work.  Others,  as  Lin- 
nJEUS,  Vogel,  Dr  Cullen,  ^c,  have  fince  endeavoured  to 
improve  Sauyage’s  method  of  claffing;  but  they  have  con¬ 
tented  themfelves  with  an  enumeration  of  the  chara(5ters 
and  arrangement  of  the  different  genera,  without  enter¬ 
ing  into  their  hiftory  or  cure.,  Sauvage  enumerates  315 
genera,  Linr.jeus  325,  Vogel  560,  and  Dr  Cullen  has  re¬ 
duced  them  to  132.  The  bare  infpe<ftion  of  thefe  num¬ 
bers  ffiews,  that  phyficians  are  far  from  being  agreed  with 
regard  to  what  conftitutes  the  generic  or  fpecific  charac¬ 
ters  of  a  difeafe.  Indeed  wc  may  venture  to  affirm,  that 
they  never  will  agree  upon  this  point :  The  diagnoftic 
fymptoms  of  difeafes. are  not  fo  eafily  difcovered  as  the.  fta- 
mina  or  petals  in  a  flower,  or  the  number  of  teeth  or  toes 
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!  *  ih  a  quadruped.  Ho^X^eref,  before  making  any  obferva- 

tions  on  the  advantages  or  difadvanrages  that  may  proba¬ 
bly  reft.lt  from  the  clallification  of  difeafes,  vvc  fhall  lay 
before  our  readers  the  l  ift  and  Ihorteft  diftribution,  pu- 
j  blilhed  laft  year  by  Dr  Cullen,  one  of  the  profeflbrs  of 

\  medicine  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  under  the  title 

1  of  Synopjts  Nofologia  Methodical  or  rather.  Genera  Mor- 

horum  Pracipua, 

The  dodor  divides  difeafes  into  the  four  following  claf- 
j  fes,  viz, 

’  Class.  I.  Pyrexije,  or  Feverifti  Diforders. 

II.  Neuroses,  or  Nervous  Difeafes. 

III,  Cachexia:;  comprehending  fuch  difor- 

(  ders  as  proceed  from  a  difeafed  ftate  of  the 

whole  or  any  part  of  the  body,  without  an  o- 
i  riginal  fever,  or  any  nervous  complaint. 

IV.  Locales;  comprehending  difeafes  which 

‘  affecfl:  a  part  only,  not  the  whole  body. 

The  firji  cUfs  (Pyrexije)  is  fubdivided  into  five  or¬ 
ders,  viz. 

Order  [.  Febres,  or  Fevers,  is  fubdivided  into  two 
feclions,  viz.  i  Intermittent;  and,  2.  Continued 
fevers — 1  he  firft  fedlion  contains  three  genera,  viz. 

1.  The  Tertian  fever;  2.  The  Quartan;  3.  The 
Quotidian  : — The  fecond  fedion  likewife  contains 

'  three  genera,  viz.  i.  The  Synocha;  2.  The  Typhus;. 

3.  The  Synochus. 

Order  II.  Phlegmasia:,  or  fevers  accompanied 
with  any  local  pain.  This  order  contains  1 7  genera, 
viz.  I  Phlegmone;  2.  Ophthalmia ;  3,Phrenitis; 

4.  Cynanche ;  5  Peripneumonia;  6.  Pleuritis ;  7. 

i  Carditis;  8..Peritonitis ;  9.  Gaftritis  :  10.  Enteri¬ 

tis;  1 1  Hepatitis;  12.  Splenitis;  13.  Nephritis; 
14.  Cyftitis ;  15.  Hyfteritis;  16,  Rheuraatifmus; 

f  17.  Arthritis. 

t  Order  III  Exanthemeta,  or  eruptive  fevers; 

comprehending  10  genera,  viz.  i.  Eryfipelas;  2. 
Peftis :  3  Variola;  4.  Varicella;  5.  Rubeola;  6. 
Miliaria;  7.  Scarlatina;  8.  Urticaria;  9.  Pemphi- 
?  gus;  10.  Aphtha. 

Order  IV.  Ha:morrh agi a:,  or  fevers  accompa¬ 
nied  with  a  flux  of  blood,  not  proceeding  from  any 
external  caufe.  This  order  comprehends  4  genera, 
viz,  Epiftaxis;  2  Hasmoptyfis ;  3.  Hasmorrhois; 

,  4.  Menorrhagia. 

Order  V  Profluvia,  or  fevers  attended  with  an 
increafed  fecretion,  not  naturally  of  the  bloody  kind, 

•  7’his  order  contains  2  genera,,  viz.  i.  Catarrhus  ; 

2.  Dyfenteria. 

The  fecond  clafs  (Neuroses)  is  fubdivided  into  four 
orders,  viz 

Order  I.  Comata,  or  lethargic  difeafes;  containing 
3  genera,  vtz.  i.  Apoplexia;  2.  Paralyfis;  3.  Ca- 
talepfis. 

i  Order  II.  Adynamia;,  or  difeafes  ariflng  from  a 

ftoppage  or  diminution  in  any  of  the  involutary  mo¬ 
tions,  whether  vital  or  natural.  This  order  conr 
tains  4  genera,  viz,  i.  Syncope;  2.  Dyfpepfla ; 

3.  Hyponchondriafis  ;  4  Chlorofis. 

1  Order  III.  Spasmi,  or  irregular  motions  of  the  muf- 

*  cular  fibres.  This  order  contains  13  genera,  v.iz. 
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I.  Tetanus;  2.  Convulfio ;  3.  Epilepfia;  4.  Pal- 
pitatio;  5.  Afthma ;  6.  Pertuflis  ;  7.  Pyrolis ;  8. 
Colica;  9.  Cholera;  10.  Diarrhoea;  ii.  Diabetes; 

12.  Hyfteria  ;  13.  Hydrophobia. 

Order  IV.  Vesani/e,  ordifeafesof  the  mind,  with¬ 
out  a  fever  or  coma.  This  order  contains  4  genera,. 
viz.  i.  Amentia;  2.  Melancholia;  3.  Mania;  4. 
Somniura. 

The  third  clafs  (Cachexia:,  or  difeafes  arifing  from 
a  depraved  ftate  of  the  whole  or  a  great  part  of  the  body,. 
without  a  fever  or  nervous  complaint,)  is  fubdivided  into 
3  orders,  viz. 

Order  I.  Marcores,  or  difeafes  attended  with  a 
wafting  of  the  whole  body;  containing  2  genera,  viz. 
I.  Tabes;  2  Atrophia. 

Order  II.  Intumescenti  a:,  or  difeafes  accompanied 
with  an  external  fwellmg  of  the  whole  or  a  great 
part  of  the  body.  This  order  contains  13  genera,- 
viz.  I.  Polyfarcia;  2.  Pneumatofis ;  3,  Tympani¬ 
tes  ;  4.  Phyfometra;  5.  Anafarca;  6.  Hydrocepha¬ 
lus;  7.,  Hydrorachitis  ;  8.  Hydrothorax  ;  9.  Afci- 
tes;  10.  Hy-drometra  ;  ii.  Hydrocele;  12.  Phy- 
fconia ;  13  Rachitis. 

Order  III  Impetigines,  or  difeafes  attendedwth 
a  cachexy  which  deforms  the  /kin  and  external  parts 
of  the  body.  This  order  contains  8  genera,  viz. 

1.  Scrophula  ;  2.  Syphilis;  3.  Scorbutus;  4.  E- 
lephantiafis;  5.  Lepra  ;  6.  Frambaefia;  7  Tricho¬ 
ma;  8.  Icterus, 

The  fourth  clafs  (Locales,  or  difeafes  a/Feding  on¬ 
ly  a  part  of  the.  body,}  is  fubdivided  into  feven  orders, 
viz. 

Order  I.  Dysa:sthesi a:,  or  difeafes  arifing  from’ 
any  of  the  fenfes  being  deftroyed  or  impaired  by  a 
fault  in  the  external  organs  of  fenfation.  There  are 
8  genera  in  this  order,  viz.  i.  Caligo  ;  2.  Ambly¬ 
opia;  3.  Dyfeccea  ;  4.  Paracufis;  5.  Anofmia ;  6. 

'  Agheuftia*;  7.  Anaefthefia ;  8.  Anaphrodifia  • 
Order  II  Dyscinesia:,  or  difeafes  attended  with 
the  deftruftion  ordefedtof  motion  in  any  part  through 
a  fault  of  the  organs.  This  order  contains  6  gene¬ 
ra,  viz  I .  Aphonia  ;  2.  Mutitas ;  3.  Paraphohia;. 
4.  Pfellifmus ;  5.  Strabilmus;  6.  Contra<5iura. 
Order  III.  Apocen.oses,  or  difeafes  attended  with 
an  increafed  flux  of  the  blood  or  other  humours, 
without  a  fever,  or  increafed  motion  of  the  fluids. 
This  order  contains  5  genera,  viz.  i.  Profufio ;  2. 
Epiphora  ;  3.  Ptyalifmus  ;  4.  Enurefis ;  5.  Gonor¬ 
rhoea. 

Order  IV.  Epischesrs,  or  difeafes  arifing  from  a.^ 
fuppreflion  or  obftruiSion  of  any  ufual  excretions. 
This  order  contains  3  genera,  viz.  1.  Obilipatio  ; 

2  Ifchuria ;  3.  Amenorrhoea. 

Order  V.  Tumores,  or  difeafes  attended  with  an 
increafed  fize  of  the  part,  without  a  phlegmon. 
This  order  contains  14  genera,  viz.,  i.  Aneurifma  ; 

2.  Varix;  3..  Ecchymoma  ;  4.  Schirrus ;  5.  Can¬ 
cer,  6.  Bubo;  7.  Sarcoma  ;  8,  Verruca;  9.  Clar 
vus  ;  10.  Lupia;  it.  Ganglion:  12.  Hydatis^ 

13.  Hydrarthrus ;  14.  Exoftofis. 

Order  VL.  Ectopia:,  comprehending  difeafes  ari*. 

Cog; 
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fihg  from  aoy  partes  being  removed  from  its  proper 
lituation,  and  earning  a  tumor.  This. order  contains 
3.  genera,  viz.  1.  Hernia;  2.  Piolapfus  ;  3.  Lux- 
atio. 

Order  VII.  Dialyses  ;  comprehending  ulcers,  and 
all  kinds  of  wounds.  This  order  contains  7  genera, 
viz.  I.  Vulniis  ;  2.  Ulcus ;  3.  Herpes;  4,  Tinea; 
5.  Pfora;  6.  Fradlura;  7.  Caries. 

It  is  needlefs  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  pro¬ 
priety  or  impropriety  of  this  or  any  of  the  other  modes  of 
diftribution.  Every  one  of  them  are  defedtive  in  many 
particulars.  Sauvage,  Vogel,  Linnaeus,  Dr  Cullen,  have 
each  adopted  peculiar  theories  of  particular  difeafes. 
Thefe  theories  conftitute  the  bails  of  their  different  clafli- 
fications.  Ajpeifon,  therefore,  who  is  not  previouily  ac¬ 
quainted  with  thefe  theories  will  naturally  be  furprifed  to 
find  fome  difeafes  arranged  under  certain  claffes  and  or¬ 
ders.  For  example,  who  would  expedt  to  find  a  diarrhoea 
ranked  under  the  clafs  of  Neurofes,  and  in  the  order  of 
Spafmi,  without  knowning  Dr  Cullen’s  particular  theory 
concerning  the  caufe  of  that  difeafe  ?  The  generic  cha- 
radlers  of  many  difeafes  will  likewife  be  totally  unintelli- 
g ;ble,to  fuch  a  perfon. 

However,  notwithilahdihg,  thefe  defedls  arifing  from 
the  theoretical  diilribution  of  difeafes,  we  cannot  hefitate 
a  moment  in  preferring  even  a  bad  method  of  claffing  to 
none  at  all.  Every  attempt  towards  a  juft  and  natural 
arrangement  of  difeafes  is  laudable,  and  has  a  diredl  ten¬ 
dency  to  introduce  fcience  into  the  medical  art;  an  objedt 
greatly  to  be  wifhed  for,  but  which  ftill  appears  to  be  very 
diftant  There  is,  however,  a  danger  attending  attempts 
of  this  kind  which  deferves  to  be  pointed  out.  In  every  art 
which  is  not  founded  upon  known  fadts  and  eftablifhed 
principles,  new projedts  are  eagerly  grafped  at;  and,  though 
they  lead  to  error  and  falfe  reafoning,  it  is  long  before 
the  profeflbrs  of  that  art  can  be  induced  to  give  over  the 
purfuit.  This  obfervation  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  me¬ 
dicine.  The  theories  of  difeafes,  as  well  as  the  mode  of 
prefeription,  areas  variable  as  the  falhions  of  a  lady’s  head- 
drefs.  No  other  argument  is  neceffary  to  ftiew  the  crude 
ftate  of  the  art,  and  the  boundlefs  field  for  improvement. 
Now,  the  great  danger  arifing  from  the  clafling  of  dif- 
eafes  is  this  : — It  will  divide  phyficians,  in  the  firft  place, 
into  two-great  parties :  the  one  party  will  fpend  much  time 
and  genius  in  fhewing  the  ufelelTnefs  of  claillng  in  general, 
and  particularly  in  the  prefect  imperfedt  ftate  of  the  art; 
the  other  will  imitate  their  example  in  defending  with  e- 
qual  keennefs.  Nay,  what  is  ftill  worfe,  every  prnfelTor 
belonging  to  this  laft  party,  befides  fpending  much  time  to 
little  purpofe  in  juftifying  claflification  in  general,  will 
confume  ftill  more  time  in  criticifms  upon  every  other 
mode  of  clafiing  befides  the  one  he  chufes  to  adopt.  Now, 
this  buftle  about  clalfification  among  the  teachers  of  me¬ 
dicine,  will  naturally  lead  the  minds  of  unexperienced 
ftudents  to  conclude,  that  the  whole  fcience  confifts  in  a 
particular  arrangement  of  difeafes,  and  that  they  cannot 
make  a  more  proper  difplay  of -their  medical  knowledge, 
than  by  difeovering  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  various 
methods  of  clailification,  and  an  acutenefs  in  criticifing  all 
the  other  methods  but  that  particular  one  which  he  has 
teen  taught  to  believe  as  infallible. 
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'  Having  thus  given  a  (hort  account  of  the  origin  and 
prefent  ftate  of  pliyfic,  we  ftiaii  now  proceed  to  thehiftory 
and  treatment  of  difeafes. 

Of  Fe VE  R s  general. 

Hoffman  defines  a  fever  to  be,  “  A  fpafraodic  affec- 
“  tidn  of  the  whole  nervous  and  vafcular  lyftem,  annoy- 
ing  all  the  fun<ftions  of  the  body,  arifing  from  any 
“  caufe  which  has  power  to  irritate  the  nervuus  parts  to 
“  a  more  intenfe  contradion ;  and  when  it  operates,  it 
“  drives  the  vital  fluids  from  the' outward 'parts  to  the 
“  heart  and  great  veftels  ;  and  afterwards,  when  the  fy- 
ftole  of  the  heart  and  arteries  are  increafed,  they  are 
drove  back  with  rapidity  and  heat,  through  the  con- 
“  ftri<51:ed  veftels,  to  the  butwa-d  parts  again,  till  the 
**  fpafms  being  relaxed,  the  fecretions  are  performed,  and 
the  fever  vahifties.” 

The  formal  or  fundamental  caufe  of  a  fever  confifts  in 
the  fpafmodic  alfedtion  of  the  whole  nervous  and  fibrous 
genus.  This  plainly  appears  from  the  ufuai  phasnomena 
of  a  fever,  viz  a  pain  in  the  back,  more  particularly  a- 
bout  the  loins  ;  a  coldnefs,  efpecially  of  the  extreme  parts ; 
a  fhivering,  ftiaking,  trembling  ;  a  livid  colour  of  the 
nails ;  a  fubfidence  of  the  velTels  of  the  hands  and  feet ;  a 
fhrunk,  dry  flein  ;  a  yawning;  a  ftretching  ;  a  pale,  livid 
countenance;  a  trembling  and  palpitating  motion  of  the 
heart ;  an  anxiety  of  the  praecordia,  difficult  breathing, 
inquietude,  reftleflhefs;  a  fenfation  of  an  ebullition  of  the 
blood  about  the  heart ;  a  contraded,  weak,  fmall  pulfe ; 
a  naufea,  and  an  inclination  to  vomit ;  a  fupprelfion  of  per- 
fpiration  ;  coftivenefs,  with  thin  watery  urine. 

Hence  it  naturally  follows,  that  whatever  has  a  power 
to  irritate  and  folicit  the  nervous  and  vafcular  fyftem  to 
fpafms,  is  moft:  likely  to  generate  a  fever.  To  this  clafs 
belong  violent  paftions  of  the  mind,  efpecially  terror  and 
anger ;  a  poifonous,  fubtle,  cauftiq  matter,  either  bred 
within  the  body,  or  received  by  infe<ftion  ;  a  ftoppage  of 
perfpi ration,;  a  fuppreiTion  of  critical  fweats ;  eruptions 
driven  back ;  an  abundance  of  purulent  ulcerous  matter 
adhering  to  various  parts ;  aliments  too  acrid  and  (harp ; 
corrupt  and  bilious  crudities  lodged  in  the  prim®  vise ; 
exceflive  watching  ;  a  violent  pain  and  tenfion  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  parts  ;  inflammations,  tumours,  and  abfeeft'es  ;  hurt¬ 
ing  the  nervous  parts  by  (harp  inftruments  ;  acrid  and  cor- 
rofive  drugs ;  cold  baths,  and,  on  the  contrary,  thofe 
that  are  too  hot  or  aftringent. 

According  to  the  different  nature  of  thefe  caufes,  and 
the  various  manner  of  affedting  the  nerves,  arife  fevers  of 
divers  kinds.  Some  are  benign,  ethers  malignant ;  fome 
are  intermitting,  others  continual ;  fome  are  fimple,  o- 
thers  compound;  others  regular  or  anomalous  ;  eruptive, 
fpotted,  putrid,  he<n:ic,  or  flow.  Some  admit, of  an  eafy 
cure,  others  a  difficult ;  fome  Toon  terminate,  others  are 
protra<fted  a  long  time  ;  and  many  hurry  the  patient  fud- 
denly  out  of  the  world. 

Yet,  every  frequent  fyftole  of  the  heart  and  arteries 
difcoverable  by  the  pulfe  ought  not  to  be  called  a  fevec. 
For  thefe  may  often  arife  from  violent  bodily  exercife ; 
or,  from  a  commotion  in  the  blood  caufed  by  hot  and 
fpirituous  liquors.  That  only  which  arlfes  from  internal 
caufes,  and  is  preceded  by  flnycring,  ftiaking,  and  cold- 

nefs 
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nefs  of  the  extreme  parts,  is  properly  a  fever ;  For  there 
is  always,  as  it  were,  a  double  motion  in  a  fever  ;  the  one 
from  the  circumference  to  the  centre,  or  from  the  exter¬ 
nal  parts  to  the  internal,  the  heart  and  lungs  ;  the  other 
from  the  centre  to  the  circumference.  The  firft  motion 
is  attended  with  a  fmall,  contra<5ted,  weak,  pul fe,  with  an 
anxiety  of  the  praecordia  and  difficulty  of  breathing  ;  the 
fecond  with  an  increafed  motion  of  the  arteries,  a  large 
pulfe,  and  heat  extended  even  to  the  extreme  parts. 

The  caufe  of  the  febrile  motion  is  an  univerfal  fpafm  ; 
and  that  motion  never  ^ceafes  till  the  fpafm  is  refolred. 
The  figns  of  its  being  refolved  are,  a  free  perfpiration, 
and  a  breathing  fweat;  the  pulfe,  which  before  was  hard, 
impetuous,  and  quick,  becomes  foft,  moderate,  and  flow; 
the  urine  lets  fall  a  fediment,  and  the  ftrength  gradually 
returns.  When  thefe  appear  all  together,  they  declare 
the  folution  of  the  difeafe,  and  are  called  the  crifis, 

Cy*  Intermitting  Fevers,  or  Agues. 

This  fever  is  of  the  regular  kind,  and  is  attended 
with  the  following  fymptoms.  At  lirft,  the  head  aches, 
the  limbs  feem  weary  ;  there  is  a  pain  in  the  loins  about 
the  firfl:  vertebra  of  the  back,  which  afeends  towards  the 
epigaflrium,  with  a  painful  fenfe  of  a  tenfion  in  the  hypo¬ 
chondria,  and  coftivenefs :  then  comes  on  a  coldnefs  of 
the  external  parts,  efpecially  of  the  nofe  and  ears;  a 
ftretching,  yawning;  a  fliivering  and  lhaking,  fometimes 
even  to  make  the  bed  tremble  under  the  patient ;  the 
pulfe  is  fmall,  contracted,  and  weak :  again  the  patient  is 
troubled  with  third;  then  follows  a  naufea,  with  a  fruit- 
lefs  reaching  to  vomit ;  again,  a  pituitous,  bilious,  or 
green  matter  is  brought  up,  commonly  joined  with  a 
troublefome  cough,  and  an  expectoration  of  phlegm  de¬ 
rived  from  the  acid  clammy  crudities  of  the  ftomach  ;  to 
thefe  lucceeds  an  anxious  burning  and  dry  heat,  which 
pervades  the  whole  body.  The  face,  which  was  collap- 
fed  and  pale,  the  contracted,  rigid  Ikin,  and“"the  empty 
veflels  of  the  hands  and  feet,  begin  to  rife,  and  grow  red 
and  turgid  ;  the  pulfe  becomes  more  great,  full,  and  quick  ; 
the  reftleflhefs  increafes,  the  breathing  is  more  difficult, 
and  the  patient,  with  his  eyes  almoll  clofed,  begins  to 
talk  a  little  wildly. 

Afterwards,  the  fymptoms  begin  to  abate,  the  heat 
becomes  mild,  -the  fkin  relaxes  and  grows  moift ;  the  u- 
rine  is  of  a  flame  colour,  but  without  a  fediment ;  the 
pulfe  is  more  moderate  ;  and  then  a  fweat  breaking  out, 
terminates  the  paroxyfm.  The  duration  of  the  fit  is  un¬ 
certain  ;  fometimes  it  ends  in  ten  or  eleven  hours,  and 
fometimes  not  till  twenty-four.  On  the  intercalary  day, 
the  body  is  flill  feeble  and  coldifli,  with  a  difpofition  to 
ffiiver;  the  pulfe  is  flow  and  weak  ;  the  urine  is  turbid,  and 
depofites  a  fediment,  or  there  is  a  nubecula  which  ffiews 
a  difpofition  thereto. 

In  the  Bastard  or  Spurious  Tertian,  the  fymp¬ 
toms  are  milder,  the  heat  is  not  fo  burning,  the  vomiting 
is  not  fo  frequent,  and  the  urine  is  not  fo  high-colour¬ 
ed ;  but  then  it  is  a  morelingring  complaint,  and  on  tl>e 
well  day  there  is  a  laffitude  and  want  of  appetite.  This 
attacks  men  of  an  inaClive  difpofition,  and  women  whofe 
bodies  are  of  a  loofe  texture,  in  the  autumnal  feafon. 

The  lit  of  ihe  Irreg'ular  Tertian  dbferves  no 
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particular  time  ;  for  it  fometimes  comes  on  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  fometimes  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  evening,  or  at 
midnight.  The  paroxyfm  is  fometimes  longer,  fometimes 
ffiorter  ;  the  urine  lets  fall  no  fediment  within  the  time  of 
remiflion  or  intermiflion ;  the  fweating  is  either  too  fpa- 
ringortoo  profufe.  When  the  fit  is  off,  feveral  imufual 
fymptoms  may  appear  ;  as,  a  loofenefs,  a  bleeding  at  the 
nofe,  ficknefs  at  the  ftomach,  a  violent  heartburn,  pains 
in  the  belly,  or  the  gripes.  Thefe  fort  of  agues  are  gene¬ 
rally  Epidemic,  and  moft  commonly  appear  inthefum- 
mer  and  autumn. 

Sometimes  a  tertian  ague  is  double,  which  may 
be  diftingulffied  from  a  quotidian,  by  the  time  of  the 
fits,  which  is  not  the  fame  every  day,  but  every  other 
day. 

There  is  fometimes  a  Continual  Tertian,  which 
begins  with  fliivering  and  ffiaking,  an  anxiety,  vomiting, 
lofs  of  ftrength,  and  then  a  violent  heat.  The  fits  do 
not  intermit,  but  only  remit.  The  pulfe  continues  fre¬ 
quent  with  heat  and  debility,  and  all  the  fymptoms  return 
with  frefh  vigour  every  other  day ;  but  at  length  admit  a 
perfect  intermiffion. 

An  Endemic  Tertian  is  proper  to  certain  places  ; 
as  a  low  fituation,  and  full  of  marffies,  producing  a  great 
number  of  gnats  and  other  infects,  like  feme  parts  of 
Kent,  and  the  hundreds  of  Effex.  In  fuch  places,  the  na¬ 
tives  themfelves  have  a  little  of  it  every  year  ;  and  ft  ran¬ 
gers  feldom  or  never  efcape,  without  a  prefervative,  which 
is  only  the  bark  infufed  in  brandy,  with  a  little  fnake  root, 
of  which  two  ounces  night  and  morning  are  to  be  taken. 

A  QUARTAN  AGUE  has  two  fits  in  four  days,  or 
two  days  quite  free  from  a  fit. 

It  begins  about  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon,  fometimes 
fooner  and  fometimes  later,  with  a  great  laffitude,  ft  retch¬ 
ing,  a  blunt  pain  in  the  head,  back,  loins  and  legs ;  the 
feet  and  hands  are  cold  ;  the  whole  body  is  pale ;  the 
face  and  nails  livid,  to  which  fliivering  and  ffiaking  fu- 
pervene.  The  tongue  and  the  lips  tremble,  the  breathing 
is  difficult,  with  reftleflhefs  and  toffing ;  the  pulfe  is  con¬ 
tracted  and  hard,  and  fometimes  unequal;  and  there  is 
an  anxiety  about  the  prascordia.  Thefe  fymptons  conti¬ 
nue  about  two  or  three  hours.  In  feme  the  body  is  co- 
ftive ;  in  others  there  is  a  ftiraulus  to  ftool,  and  to  make 
water.  In  feme  there  is  a  naufea  or  vomiting,  with 
ftools.  Some  advanced  in  years  have  their  minds  pretty 
much  difturbed;  the  heat  comes  on  gradually,  not  burn¬ 
ing  but  dry  ;  the  pulfe  becomes  equal,  quick,  and  hrge ; 
but  the  dull  pain  in  the  head  remains,  with  a  vertiginous 
affection  ;  the  fltin  becomes  only  a  little  moift  ;  and  in 
about  four  or  fix  hours  the  fymptoms  vanifti,  except  a 
dull  pain  in  the  bones,  joints  and  feet.  The  urine  in  the 
fit  is  fometimes  thin  and  watery,  fometimes  thick  and  with 
a  fediment. 

Sometimes  aquarian  ague  is  double,  that  is,  when 
the  fits  come  on  every  other  day  at  different  hours  ;  and 
it  is  spurious  when  a  paro'xyfm  begins  at  any  other 
time  of  the  day  but  that  above-mentioned.  It  is  faid  to 
be  continual,  when  on  the  intercalary  days  there  are 
ftiiverings  and  pandiculations,  with  a  greater  heat  than 
ufual,  a  quicker  pulfe,  a  want  of  appetite,  a  debility,  a 
drynefs  of  ibe  mouth,  a  lightnefs  of  the  head,  a  difturb- 

ed 
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ed  fleep,  and  a  reddifli  urine,  with  a  thick  rofe-coloured 
fediment. 

A  QUOTIDIAN  AGUE  or  fever  returns  everyday, 
and  is  not  fo  common  as  the  tertian  or  quartan. 

The  acceifion  of  this  fever  is  about  four  or  five  in  the 
morning,  with  cold  and  fliivering ;  to  which  fucceeds  a 
cardialgic  naufea,  and  inflation  of  the  belly  ;  in  fome,  a 
pain  in  the  head  ;  in  others,  fainting  fits ;  in  moll,  vomit¬ 
ing  or  (tools,  or  both.  Then  comes  on  a  moderate  heat, 
with  thirft,  but  not  very  intenfe.  The  pulfe,  which  was 
before  irregular  and  weak,  becomes  more  quick,  but  not 
very  hard.  The  urine  is  not  of  a  flame  but  rather  of  a 
citron  colour,  and  turbid."  Some  are  exceeding  fleepy. 
At  length  a  moderate  deep  fupervenes  ;  and  in  about  ten 
hours  or  longer,  the  fit  goes  off,  leaving  the  body  dull 
and  heavy. 

From  thefe  fymptoms  it  appears,  that  the  whole  ner¬ 
vous  fyflem  is  agitated  and  futFers  greatly  by  fpaftic  con- 
ftri<*Iions;  which  proceeding  chiefly  from  the  medulla  fpi- 
nalis,  alFe(5l  preternaturally  not  only  the  coats  of  the 
velTels,  but  all  the  fibres  throughout  the  body,  there¬ 
by  greatly  diflurbing  the  motion  both  of  the  Iblids  and 
fluids. 

The  material  caufe  of  this,  and  all  other  fevers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Hoffman,  is  a  fluid  of  an  active  nature  ,  en¬ 
dued  with  a  cauftic  acrimony,  which  folicits  the  internal 
and  exquifitely  fenfible  parts  to  fpafiic  contraflions.  It 
is  generated  chiefly  in  the  biliary  dudts  and  flexures  of 
the  duodenum;  where  the  vitiated,  bilious  falival  and 
pancreatic  juices  meeting  with  the  crudities  of  a  bad  di- 
geftion,  ferment  together,  and,  not  being  timely  expelled, 
become  virulent.  This  matter  palling  through  the  lac- 
teals,  into  the  blood,  and  thence  into  the  nervous  parts 
of  the  head,  medulla  fpinalis,  inteflines,  and  ftomach,  as 
alfo  to  the  nervous  coats  of  the  exc^-etory  and  fecretory 
du^ls,  excite  an  univerfal  fpafm,  which  fir  ft  forces  the 
blood  to  the  interior  and  greater  velTels;  and  afterwards 
the  fyftaltic  motion  of  the  heart  and  arteries  being  in- 
Creafed,  the  motion  of  the  whole  mafs  of  blood  and  hu¬ 
mours  is  accelerated,  and  the  obftru<ftions  of  the  fmall 
vefiels  of  the  nervous  parts  are  opened ;  upon  which  the 
fpafm  ceafing,  the  excretory  dufls  are  relaxed,  the  fe¬ 
brile  matter  pafles  off  through  the  pores  of  the  llcin  by 
perfpiration  or  fweat,  and  the  fit  ceafes,  till  by  the  ge¬ 
neration  of  frefh  matter  a  new  paroxyJm  is  brought  on. 

As  to  the  cure,  when  a  load  of  vitiated  humours  in 
the  ftomach  and  duodenum  require  depletion,  which  is 
known  from  having  indulged  in  too  plentiful  eating, 
from  an  anxiety  of  the  prsecordia,  from  eru<ftaiions,  and 
a  bitter  tafte  in  the  mouth,  a  vomit,  after  the  firft  fit, 
in  the  time  of  intermiflion,  is  to  be  given.  In  tender 
conftitutions,  lo  grains  of  ipecacuanha  may  be  given  a- 
lone  ;  but  to  the  more  robuft,  a  grain  or  two  of  emetic 
tartar  may  be  added.  Or  if  it  is  neceffary  to  purge  at 
the  fanre  time, 

X.  Take  half  an  ounce  of  Epfom  fait,  and  two  or  three 
grains  of  emetic  tartar,’  Mix  them  and  make  them 
into  a  powder;  to  be  difr>lved  in  a  pound  of  pure 
lukewarm  water,  and  taken  two  hours  after  the  fit. 

The  evacuation  ought  to  be  facilitated  with  draughts  of 
water- grusi  made  fat  with  frefli  butter.  Then  take  the 
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following  ele<ftuary,  which  will  cru(h  the  difeafe  in  the 
bud. 

2.  Rob  of  elder,  one  ounce ;  5  drams  of  Peruvian  bark; 
2  drams  of  chamomile  flov/ers  in  powder;  extraifl 
of  the  lefier  centaury,  and  powder  of  jelliflowers,  of 
each  half  a  dram  ;  add  as  much  fyrup  of  lemon  as 
will  make  an  eledluary.  Half  a  dram  to  be  taken 
every  two  hours,  after  the  fit  has  gone  off. 

But  if  any  thing  forbids  vomiting,  and  yet  there  is 
plenty  of  ferous  crude  humours  which  require  evacu¬ 
ation,  we  muft  begin  the  cure  with  deterfive  and  aperient 
falls. 

When  the  whole  inteftinal  canal  has  been  cleanfed  by 
thefe  falls,  duely  repeated  at  proper  intervals,  and  the  a- 
gue  ftill  continues,  add  an  equal  weight  of  bark  thereto, 
or  give  the  eleduary  above  pfefcribed. 

When  the  patient  is  obnoxious  to  the  hypochondriac 
paflion,  the  ftomach  inflated,  and  the  body  coftive,  neither 
vomits  nor  falls  muft  be  ventured  upon,  but  carminative 
and  emollient  clyfters. 

But  it  mu(t  be  remembered,  that  neither  bleeding, 
nor  emetics,  nor  cathartics,  nor  the  bark,  nor  any 
ftrengthener  nor  aftringent  is  to  be  adminiftered  or  given 
in  the  fit,  or  near  the  lime  it  ufually  comes  on. 

If  a  tertian  is  autumnal,  obftinate,  or  changes  to  a 
quotidian,  the  antifebrile  potion  of  Crollius  will  be  proper, 

3.  Salt  of  wormwood,  a  dram;  fpirit  of  fulphur,  a 
fcruple  ;  4  ounces  of  fennel  water.  Mix  them  to¬ 
gether  for  a  drink. 

Let  the  patient  take  it  juft  as  the  fit  comes  on,  and  be 
well  covered  with  bed-cloaths. 

Bleeding  is  proper  only  in  a  hot  feafon,  when  the  heat 
of  the  patient  is  exceflive,  attended  with  a  delirium,  and 
in  the  prime  of  life,  full  of  blood,  and  fubjeeft  to  paflion. 

Opiates  will  appeafe  the  fymptoms;  but  thev  difturb 
the  crifis,  and  protraift  the  difeafe,  Likewife  aluminous, 
chalybeate,  and  vitriolic  remedies  will  ftop  the  fits  ;  and  if 
they  are  given  to  patients  of  the  loweft  cUfs,  care  muft 
be  taken  that  they. fweat  after  them,  by  drinking  hot  de¬ 
coitions,  or  by  excrclfe. 

Abforbents  have  often  a  happy  eifeil  in  thefe  difeafes ; 
but  if  given  in  too  great  a  quantity,  they  will  not  diflblve 
in  the  ftomach.  Harris  advtfes  2  fcruples  of  the  fimpJe 
powder  of  crabs  clgws,  two  hours  before  the  fit,  and  ta 
be  repeated  in  an  hour,  in  mint-water;  no  fmall  beer  i$ 
to  be  drank  for  eight  hours  after.  It  may  be  repeated 
in  the  fame  manner  againft  the  next  time  the  fit  is  expell¬ 
ed  ;  as  likewife  a  third  time. 

Langrilh  afferis,  that  in  long  continued  agues  or  inter¬ 
mitting  fevers,  which  have  baifled  the  bark  and  many  o- 
ther  medicines,  he  has  met  with  more  advantage  from 
rhubarb  and  calomel  exhibited  in  fmall  dofes,  than  from 
any  thing  elfe  he  had  tried. 

To  prevent  the  return  of  an  ague,  the  bark  muft  be 
repeated  every  week  or  ten  days,  for  three  feveral  times, 

,  with  the  fame  intervals.  Likewife  bitters  and  chalybeates 
are  very  ferviceable  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

Of  the  Catarrhal  Fever,  Continual  Quoti¬ 

dian  o/"  the  an  debits,  - 

It  getierally  begins  in  the  evening,  with  a  Ihivering 

and 
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anJ  a  coldnefs  of  the  extreme  parts,  cfpecially  of  the 
feet,  and  foies  of  the  feet  ;  a  coftivenefs ;  a  frequent  de¬ 
fire  of  making  water,  but  the  urine  is  fmall  in  quantity; 
a  weaknefs  of  the  head,  an  univerfal  languor  of  the  whole 
body,  a  faife  appetite,  third,  difficulty  of  fwallowing,  a 
(limulus  in  the  larynx  ;  a  heat  in  the  noftrils  and  fauces, 
attended  with  fneezing;  a  weight  in  the  bread;  to¬ 
wards  night,  heat,  and  a  quicker,  fuller  pulfe,  with  a 
defluxion  of  rheum,  a  heat  in  the  fauces,  unquiet  fleep, 
a  fweating  in  the  morning,  a  heavinefs  and  dulnefs  of  the 
whole  body,  and  a  lofs  of  appetite. 

The  immediate  caufe  of  this  diforder  is  a  ffiarp  acrid 
ferum  or  lympha,  fubfifling  in  the  glandulous  tunics,  and 
irritating  them  with  pain,  tumour,  and  rednefs.  This 
happens  in  the  whole  region  of  the  noftrils,  palate,  and 
fauces ;  as  alfo  in  the  afpera  arteria,  with  the  bron¬ 
chial  branches  ;  and  farther  in  the  oefophagus,  ftomach, 
and  inteftines.  Hence  a  hoarfenefs,  a  cough,  a  hawking 
up  of  vifcid  matter,  a  fneezing,  a  defluxion  of  the  lungs  : 
likewife  a  naufea,  fometimes  a  vomiting ;  a  heat  about 
the  praecordia ;  a  griping  of  the  guts,  followed  with  a  fa- 
lutary  flux. 

It  more  frequently  attacks  women  and  children  than 
men,  and  ihofe  that  indulge  themfelves  in  ftrong  li¬ 
quors.  It  fometimes  happens  from  the  drying  up  of  a  fcald 
head  and  other  eruptions.  Sometimes  it  is  epidemical. 

This  difeafe  is  moft  frequent  in  the  fpring  and  autumn, 
in  fudden  changes  of  the  weather  from  hot  to  cold,  from 
dry  to  moifl,  and  viceverfa^;  as  alfo  from  change  of  air, 
if  of  different  qualities  ;  from  being  expofed  to  the  cold 
air  of  the  night,  and  from  throwing  off  winter-garments 
too  foon. 

This  difeafe  is  not  dangerous  in  itfelf,  if  rightly  ma¬ 
naged,  and  terminates  in  feven  or  fourteen  days  at  far- 
theft:  for  the  laflitude  of  the  body  then  difappears  ;  and 
the  other  complaints,  efpecially  the  head*ach  and  hemi- 
crania  are  appeafed,  when  the  catarrh  appears,  and  there 
is  a  plentiful  difcharge  from  the  noflrils. 

It  often  goes  off,  in  fome,  in  the  beginning,  with  an 
Increafed  perfpiration  or  by  fweat;  in  others  after  a  few 
days,  by  hawking  up  a  large  quantity  of  vifl’d  matter,  or 
a  plentiful  difcharge  of  a  mucous  ferum  by  the  nofe  ;  in 
others,  by  a  loofenefs,  when  the  urine  at  the  fame  time, 
which  before  was  thin  and  little,  becomes  copious  and 
heavy,  with  twice  the  quantity  of  fediment  as  in  a  natural 
ftate. 

The  intentions  of  cure  are  three,  i.  To  (heath  the 
acrimony  of  the  lympha.  2.  To  increafe  perfpiration. 
5.  To  promote  the  expectoration  of  the  vifcid  mucus. 

The  faline  fharpnefs  of  the  lympha  may  be  taken  off  by 
the  abforbent  and  diaphoretic  powders,  humeCting  and 
oleoLis  remedies;  fuch  as,  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  fperma 
ceti,  milk,  cream,  almond  emulfions,  with  the  addition 
of  white  poppy  feeds,  barley  broth,  water  gruel,  chic¬ 
ken  broth,  With  the  yolk  of  an  egg  ;  as  alf©  liquorice- 
juice,  liquoriCe  tea,  dried  figs  and  raifins.  If  the  acri¬ 
mony  is  very  fubtle  and  corroding,  gentle  anodynes 
fliDuld  take  place,  fuch  as  faffron,  diacodium,  aiid,flo- 
rax  pills. 

To  promote  a  diaphorcfis, 

X;,.  Take  a  fcruple  of  the  powder  of  contrayerva ;  Vir- 
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ginian  fnake-root  and  faffron,  of  each  5  grains. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  apow'der.  To  be  repeat¬ 
ed  in  4  or  6  hours,  if  neceffary. 

To  appeafe  the  cough, 

2.  Take  oiT  of  olives,  an  ounce  and  a  half;  pure  water, 
6  ounces  ;  fpirit  of  hartfhorn,  40  drops ;  peCloral 
fyrup,  one  ounce.  Mix  them,  and  take  a  fpoonful 
every  four  hours. 

To  promote  perfpiration,  order  tea,  with  leaves  of 
veronica,  hyffop,  liquorice* root,  elder  flowers,  wild  pop¬ 
pies,  and  fennel  feeds  ;  as  alfo  the  more  fixed  diapho¬ 
retic  powders,  with  antlfpafmodic  waters ;  but  efpecially 
bodily  motion  and  exercife. 

To  promote  the  excretion  of  the  thick,  vifcid  mucus, 
figs  and  raifins  are  proper,  with  brandy  burnt,  and  redu¬ 
ced  almoft  into  a  fyrup.  Likewife  a  pe(5loral  elixir,  made 
of  gum  ammoniac,  myrrh,  liquorice-root,  elecampane- 
root,  faffron,  benjamin,  and  oil  of  annifeed,  whofe  vir¬ 
tue  may  be  heightened  by  the  vinous  fpirit  of  fal  ammo¬ 
niac  or  tin<5lure  of  tartar.  The  flagnaiing  mucus  of  the 
nofe  may  be  diffolved  by  often  holding  to  the  nofe  the 
dry  volatile  fal  ammoniac,  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  ge¬ 
nuine  oil  of  marjoram. 

The  regimen  fliould  be  tepiperate  ;  and  cooling  things, 
as  well  as  acids,  fliould  be  avoided. 

The  alimept  fliould  be  fparing,  the  drink  warm  and 
wholefome;  the  beft  is  a  deco<5tion  of  pearl-barley  and. 
(havings  of  hart(horn,  as  alfo  water  gruel, 

'  If  the  body  is  coflive  ;  befides  water-gruel,  manna, 
prunes,  and  raifins,  nothing  is  better  than  an  emollient, 
clyfler. 

In  the  decline  of  the  difeafe,  when  the  cough  is  too 
moift,  the  defluxion  great  and  obftinate,  it  will  be  proper 
to  take  a  large  dofe  of  manna,  to  two  or  three  ounces  in 
fennel- water,  to  carry  the  humours  downward. 

When  the  cough  is  very  violent,  it  mufl  be  appeafed 
with  a  mixture  of  oil  of  fweet  almonds  frefli  drawn,  and 
French  fyrup  of  capillaire. 

When  women  labour  under  a  fuppreflion  of  the  men- 
fes,  the  body  mufl  be  kept  open  with  cl3^ers ;  bezoardic 
powders  mufl  be  given,  and  a  grain  of  faffron  added  to 
each  dofe,  or  a  few  grains  of  flowers  of  fulphur  ;  but  a- 
void  fweet  things  and  expectorants. 

When  the  fever  is  vanquilhed,  and  the  lungs  continue 
in  a  lax  flare,  which  is  known  from  too  large  a  f;jStting,  to 
the  bezoardic  powders  mufl  be  added  a  few  grainV  of  cor¬ 
tex  eleutherice.  . 

In  a  violent  obftinate  cough,  fweet  peCtorals,  Vnd  in- 
craffating  remedies  too  plentifully  given,  bring  on^a  ca¬ 
chexy,  or  phthifis,  by  fpoiling  the  appetite,  and  hurting 
the  tone  of  the  Isngs.  Hoffman. 

What  we  commonly  call  Catching  Cold,  may  be 
cured  by  lying  much  in  bed;  by  drinking  plentifully  of 
warrn  fack-vvhey,  witha  few  drops  of  fpirit  of  hartflioni, 
pcffet-drink,  water-gruel,  or  any  other  warm  fmalMi- 
quor  ;  living  upon  fpoon-meats,  pudding,  and  chicken, 
and  drinking  every  thing  warm  :  In  a  word,  treat  it  at 
firfl  as  a  fmall  fever,  with  gentle  diaphoretics  ;  and  after¬ 
wards,  if  any  cough  or  fpitting  fliould  remain,  by  foften- 
ing  the  breaft  with  a  little  fu gar- candy  and  oil  of  fweet 
almonds,  or  a  folntion  of  gum  ammoniac  in  an  ounce  of 
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barley-Avater  to  make  the  expectoration  ealy,  and  after¬ 
wards  going  into  the  air  well  cloathed. 

Of  the  Semitertian.Fever. 

This  is  an  epedemic  fever,  compounded  of  ah  intcr- 
initting  tertian  and  a  continual  quotidian. 

It  generally  makes  its  onfet  before  noon,  with  coldnefs, 
Shaking,  and  a  contracted  pulfe  ;  to  which  fucceeds  a 
frequent  pulfe,  with  heat,  which  continues  fome  hours, 
till  a  warm  fweat  appears,  without  a  complete  intermif- 
Con.  The  heat,  after  a  flight  chilnefs,  increafes  to- 
v/ards  night,  with  a  quick  pulfe ;  which  is  more  moderate 
the  next  day,  without  thirft,  till  the  evening,  when  a  flight 
Ihivering  comes  one,  and  the  fymptoms  return.  On  the 
third  day,  the  fhaking  fit  appears  again  with  more  intenfe 
heat,  and  proceeds  in  the  fame  track  as  before  ;  fo  that 
the  fever  is  never  quite  off,  but  has  an  exacerbation  in 
the  evening  :  however,  the  fhaking  fit  is  moft  confpicuous 
every  third  day  in  the  morning. 

.  Befides  the  foregoing  fymptoms,  the  flrength  fails,  the 
appetite  is  languid,  fleep  is  wanting,  the  urine  is  thin  and 
crude  ;  but  after  the  fit  on  the  third  day,  it  is  thick  and 
coloured,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  crude  matter  is  brought 
up  with  coughing.  It  is  fometimes  attended  with  a  pain 
in  the  back  and  the  abdomen,  together  with  a  fwelling  in 
the  latter.  Some  at  the  accefs  of  the  fit  of  the  tertian, 
are  affeCted  with  a  naufea  and  cardialgia.  Some  vomit, 
others  faint,  and  others  again  are  delirious. 

This  fever  is  generated  by  all  things  that  render  the 
humours  thick  and  impure,  Specially  thofe  that  fill  the 
primas  viac,  and  the  vefTels  of  the  mefentery,  with  im¬ 
purities.  Thofe  are  moft  liable  to  it  who  live  upon 
fweet,  acid,  and  fermentable  aliment,  that  live  an  idle 
fedentary  life,  that  drink  lefs  than  they  ought,  or  love 
fweet  wines ;  as  alfo  thofe  that  give  way  to  fadnefs  and 
melancholy. 

It  generally  terminates  either  on  the  ninth  or  thirteenth 
day,  in  health,  or  another  difeafe,  or  death. 

It  is  a  good  fign  when  a  fweat  breaks  out  at  the  decline 
of  the  paroxyfm,  and  when,  on  the  feveoth  day,  being 
critical,  or,  after  it,  the  belly  is  difturbed,  and  is  follow¬ 
ed  with  a  flux  of  a  bilious,  pituitous,  or  bloody  matter, 
for  it  foretels  the  folution  of  the  difeafe  ;  as  alfo  when 
the  pains  in  the  belly  are  very  fliarp,  and  grow  worfe 
at  certain  hours,  being  followed  with  a  fanious  and 
purulent  diarrhoea,  or  when  plenty  of  black  blood  comes 
away. 

Jt  is  a  bad  lign^  when  nothing  of  this  happens  :  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  heat  about  the  ptsecordia,  a  tenfion 
and  pain  in  the  whole  region  of  the  ftomach,  a  vomiting 
and  hiccup,  inquietude,  tofling  and  trembling  of  the  hands, 
are  very  ominous,  and  fhew  that  the  inflammation  has 
reached  the  ftomach.  ^ 

The  cure  is  to  be  performed,  i .  By  fpeediJy  difcufling 
the  inflammatory  ftafis  in  the  coats  of  the  inteftines  and 
mer.ntery,  and  preventing  it  from  fpreading  farther.  2. 
By  corre(fting  and  gently  evacuating  the  matter  of  the  in¬ 
termitting  fever. 

The  firft  end  may  be  obtained  by  diaphoretic  powders, 
mlxt  with  a  little  nitre,  in  fmall  dofes,  but  taken  often. 

T^kc  of  fcorzonera  root,  2  ounces  j  fhavings  of 
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hartfliorn,  and  paflular.  minor,  of  each  one  ounce  ; 
of  cichory  root,  half  an  ounce.  Boil  the  ingredients 
for  half  an  hour  in  8  pounds  of  water. 

To  cleanfe  the  firft  pafTages,  and  to  carry  ofF  the  mor¬ 
bid  matter,  ufe  a  folution  of  manna  with  cream  of  tartar, 
raifins,  and  a  little  fal  polychreft. 

-  Things  of  this  kind  cleanfe  the  inteftinal  canal,  without 
raifing  a  commotion  in  the  blood,  without  ftimulating  the 
nervous  parts,  and  without  finking  the  fpirits. 

Purges  in  the  beginning  are  unfafe,  becaufe  the  mor¬ 
bific  matter  is  not  prepared  ;  but  if  the  body  is  coftive,  it 
may  be  opened  with  an  emollient  and  faponaceous  clyfter. 

All  deterfive  falts  are  improper  in  this  difeafe,  except 
ftibiated  nitre  and  fal  polychreft.  ;  for  thefe  have  an  ape¬ 
rient,  diuretic  and  laxative  virtue,  and  may  be  given  to 
1 5  grains  in  a  proper  vehicle.  When  this  fever  is  on  the 
decline,  and  nature  feems  intent  in  carrying  off  the  dif¬ 
eafe  by  ftool,  then  the  above  laxative  will  be  proper. 

Bleeding  will  be*  proper  in  the  very  beginning  of  the 
difeafe,  if  the  patient  is  plethoric,  the  heat  urgent,  the 
ftrength  not  much  impaired,  and  when  fome  critical 
hjemorrhage  is  fupprefled.  All  heating  medicines  arc  to 
be  avoided,  as  well  as  fixt  aftringent  earthy  teftaceous 
powders;  and  alfo  the  bark,  unlefs  there  is  a  perfect  in- 
termiflion  ;  for  this  laft,  as  Baglivi  obferves,  has  brought 
00  fatal  inflammations,  or  flow  hedic  fevers. 

Nervous  Fever. 

In  a  nervous  fever,  the  patients  at  firft  are  fubje<ft  to 
flight  tranfient  chilneflTes  often  in  a  day,  with  uncertain 
flufliings  of  heat ;  they  have  a  liftleffnefs,  laflitude,  and 
wearinefs  ;  they  are  apt  to  figh,  and  complain  of  a  heavi- 
nefs,  dejedion,  and  anxiety,  with  a  load,  pain,  or  gid- 
dinefs  of  the  head,  with  an  inclination  to  yawn  and  doze; 
they  want  appetite,  and  difrelifli  every  thing  ;  they  have  a 
drynefs  of  the  lips  and  tongue  without  any  confiderable 
thirft  ;  they  have  frequent  naufea’s,  with  reaching  to 
vomit :  the  breathing  is  difficult  by  intervals,  and  efpe- 
cially  towards  night  there  is  an  exacerbation  of  the 
fymptoms,  with  a  low,  quick,  unequal  pulfe  ;  the  urine 
is  pale,  aird  made  often  and  fuddenly ;  a  torpor,  or  ob- 
tufe  pain  and  coldnefs  often  afFeifl:  the  hind-part  of  the 
head,  or  a  heavy  pain  is  felt  along  the  coronary  future. 
Thefe  commonly  precede  fome  degree  of  a  delirium. 

The  countenance  is  heavy,  pale,  and  dejected  :  fome- 
limes  they  are  quite  wakeful  ;  and  when  they  fall  afleep, 
they  are  fo  infenCble  of  it,  that  they  difown  it. 

The  pulfe  is  very  remarkable  in  this  difeafe,  and  re¬ 
quires  the  moft  diligent  attention  ;  for  it  is  generally  low, 
quick,  and  unequal :  the  inequality  confifts  in  this,  that 
a  few  pulfations  fhall  be  more  fwift,  frequent,  and  large, 
fometimes  fluttering ;  and  then  prefently  it  returns  to  be 
low  and  quick. 

The  urine  has  generally  no  fediment ;  and  when  it  has, 
it  is  like  bran  ;  it  is  fometimes  of  a  whey-colour,  or  like 
dead  fmall-beer.  The  drynefs  of  the  tongue  feldom  ap¬ 
pears  at  the  beginning,  though  it  is  then  fometimes  covered 
with  a  thin  whitifli  mucus  ;  but  at  the  clofe  of  the  dif¬ 
eafe,  it  often  appears  very  dry,  red,  and  chapped. 

About  the  fevenih  or  eighth  day  the  giddinefs,  pain,  or 
heayinefs  of  the  head,  become  much  greater,  with  a  con- 

ftant 
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Hant  nolfe  in  It,  or  tingling  of  the  ears,  which  is  fre* 
quently  the  forerunner  of  a  delirium. 

The  load  on  the  prsecordia,  the  anxiety  and  faintnefs, 
grow  much  more  urgent ;  and  the  patient  often  falls  into 
an  a<5lual  deliquium,  efpecially  if  he  attempts  to  fit  up. 
Now,  cold  fweets  appear  fuddenly  on  the  forehead  and 
hack  of  the  hands,  while  the  cheeks  and  palms  glow  with 
heat,  and  as  fuddenly  go  off.  If  the  urine  grows  more 
pale  and  limpid,  a  delirium  is  certainly  at  hand,  with 
univerfal  tremors  and  fuhfuliur  tendinum  ;  the  delirium 
is  generally  little  more  than  a  confufion  of  thought  and 
a<Sfior),  a  continual  muttering  and  faultering  of  fpeech. 
Sometimes  they  awake  in  a  hurry  and  confufion,  and 
prefently  recolle<5l  therafelves,  but  forthwith  fall  into  a 
muttering,  then  doze  again. 

At  the  ftate,  the  tongue  grows  often  dry,  with  a  yel¬ 
low  lift  on  each  fide ;  and  when  the  patient  attempts  to 
put  it  out,  it  trembles  greatly.  If  at  this  time  a  copious 
/pitting  comes  on,  it  is  a  very  good  fign.  When  there 
IS  a  difficulty  of  fwallov/ing  or  continual  gulping,  it  is  a 
dangerous  f)  mptom,  efpecially  with  a  hiccup. 

On  the  ninth,  tenth,  or  twelfth  day,  the  patient  often 
falls  into  profufe  fweats,  which  at  the  extremities  are 
commonly  cold  and  clammy ;  and  frequently  there  are 
thin  ftools,  which  are  generally  both  colliquative  and 
very  weakening.  A  warm  moiflure  on  the  fldn  is  rec¬ 
koned  falutary ;  and  a  gentle  diarrhoea  often  carries  off 
the  delirium* and  fleepinefs. 

When  the  extremities  grow  cold,  the  nails  livid,  the 
pulfe  exceeding  weak  and  quick,  infomuch  that  it  rather 
trembles  and  Sutters  than  beats,  or  creeps  furprifingly 
flow,  with  frequent  intermilfions  ;  then  nature  finks  apace, 
and  the  patient  becomes  quite  infenfible  and  ftupid  ;  the 
delirium  turns  to  a  profound  coma,  which  foon  ends  in 
death;  or  the  ftools,  urine,  and  tears,  run  off  involuntarily, 
as  a  prelude  to  a  fpeedy  diffolution  ;  or  there  are  vaft 
tremblings  and  twitchings  of  the  nerves  and  tendons, 
which  terminate  in  a  general  convulfion,  and  this  in  a 
ceffation  of  all  motion.  One  or  other  of  thefe  ways 
ciofes  the  feene,  after  the  patient  has  languilhed  fourteen, 
eighteen,  or  twenty  days,  nay,  fometimes  much  longer. 

All  perfons  grow  deaf  and  ftupid  towards  the  end  of 
the  difeafe,  and  if  the  deafnefs  ends  in  an  impofthume  of  the 
ear,  or  when  a  parotis  fuppurates,  or  a  large  puftular  e- 
ruption  breaks  out  about  the  lips  and  nofe,  they  are  good 
fymptoms. 

The  cure  is  to  be  performed  with  gentle  medicines  of 
the  cordial  and  diaphoretic  kind,  in  order  to  promote  per- 
fplration  ;  by  application  of  blifters,  and  by  a  proper  re¬ 
gimen  and  method  of  diet.  It  will  bear  no  other  evacu¬ 
ation  than  moderate  cordial  diaphoretics,  and  blifters ; 
unlefs  a  gentle  emetic  fhould  be  indicated  in  the  beginning, 
or  a  fmall  dofe  of  rhubarb  when  it  has  continued  long. 
Bleeding  is  very  prejudicial,  and  much  fweatirg  hurtful. 
In  giving  diaphoretics,  we  fhculd  always  have  regard  to 
the  urine;  for  if  that,  from  being  pale,  gradually  heightens 
to  an  amber  colour,  we  are  right  in  our  dofe,  efpecial¬ 
ly  if,  when  in  bed,  a  gentle  dew  or  moifture.  comes  on 
without  a  reftleffnefs ;  and  we  miift  always  remember,  that 
over-fweating  will  raife  the  fever,  and  endanger  the  patient. 

Jf  the  patient  is  ioclinable  to  dellquia  or  faintings  on 
VoL.  Ill,  71. 
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every  little  motion,  or  complains  of  greater  laffitude  or 
faintnefs  than  ordinary,  it  will  be  neceffary  that  he  lie  in 
bed  and  have  blifters  applied  ;  if  delirious,  the  blifters 
muft  be  laid  on  high  on  the  nape  of  the  neck.  ^ 

If  reft  is  wanted,  give  a  few  grains  of  the  jlcres  mar- 
1  tales ;  and  if  a  loofenefs  is  not  feared,  the  jlores  mart  tales 
may  be  more  freely  given. 

A  vomit  ruffles  nature  much  lefs  than  a  common  purge, 
and  is  neceffary  where  a  naufea,  load,  and  ficknefs  of  the 
ftomach,  are  urgent.  If  the  body  is  coftive,  clyfters  cf 
milk,  fugar,  and  fait,  maybe  injected  with  fafety  and  adr 
vantage  every  fecond  or  third  day.  The  temperate  cor¬ 
dial  and  diaphoretic  medicines  are  certainly  moft  proper 
in  thefe  fevers  ;  a  fupporting,  well  regulated,  diluting 
diet  is  neceffary,  and  will  go'  a  great  way  in  the  cure,  e- 
fpecially  if  aflifted  by  well  timed  blifters,  and  keeping  the 
patient  quiet  in  body  and  mind.  Opiates  are  commonly 
very  pernicious  ;  mild  diaphoretics,  as  pulv.  cofitrayerv  ^ 
compof.  with  a  little  caftor  and  faffron,  and  fmall  quan¬ 
tities  of  theriac.  androm.  ox  elixir  paregericum^  will  have 
much  better  effe<fls.  Where  the  confufion  or  deje(5lio!i 
of  fpirits  are  confiderable,  galbanum  or  fylphium,  with 
a  little  camphire,  fltould  be  added  ;  and  blifters  fhould  be 
forthwith  applied  to  the  neck,  occiput,  and  behind  the 
ears  :  during  all  this,  a  free  ufe  of  thin  wine-whey,  fome 
pleafant  ptifan,  with^a  little  foft  wine,  muft  he  indulged. 
A  little  chicken-broth  alfo  is  of  fervice,  both  as  food  and 
phyfic,  efpecially  towards  the  decline  of  the  diforder  ; 
and  for  the  fame  reafon,  thin  jellies  of  ha-rtfhorn,  fago^ 
and  panada,  are  ufeful,  adding  a  little  wine  to  them^ 
with  juice  of  Seville  oranges  or  lemons. 

It  was  faid  above,  that  profufe  fweats  fhould  never  be 
encouraged  ;  yet  the  patient  is  never  fo  eafy  as  while  he 
is  in  a  gentle,  eafy  fweet,  for  it  foon  removes  the  exacer- 
^  bation  of  the  beat,  hurry,  ^c.  when  there  are  irregular 
partial  heats,  with  great  anxiety,  reftleffnefs,  delirium* 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  a  vaft  load  and  oppi;;effion  on 
the  praecordia,  fo  as  to  refemble  a  peripneumonic  cafe  : 
yet  beware  of  bleeding ;  for  the  fmall,  low,  quick,  and 
unequal  pulfe  utterly  forbids  it,  as  well  as  pale,  watery, 
limpid  urine. 

Here  then  the  nervous  cordial  medicines  are  indicated, 
and  blifters  to  the  thighs,  legs, "and  arms. 

‘  -Take  of  the  compound  powder  of  contrayerva, 
grains  ;  of  Englifh  faffron,  3  grains  ;  a  fcruple  of  the 
cardiac  confection  ;  and  a  fufficient  quantity  of  fyrup 
of  faffron  to  make  a  bolus. 

When  great  tremors  and  fubfultus  tendinum  come  on, 
inftead  of  the pulvis  contrayerva^  a  fcruple  of  muftc  may 
be  ufed. 

This  bolus  fhould  be  taken  every  fifth,  fixth,  or  eighth 
hour,  and  a  temperate  cordial  julep  may  be  given  now 
and  then  out  of  thin  wine  or  cyder- whey,  or,  which  in 
many  cafes  is  better,  out  of  thin  muftard-whey. 

But  this  difficulty  of  breathing,  anxiety,  and  oppref- 
fion  of  the  prdecordia,  often  precede  a  miliary  eruption  on 
thefeventh,  ninth,  or  eleventh  day,  which  fhould, be  pro¬ 
moted  by  foft,  eafy  cordials,  proper  diluents,  fometimes 
with  a  little  theriaca  androm,  or  elixir  afihna.  as  tend¬ 
ing  to  calm  the  uneafinefs,  and  to  promote  a  diaphorefis. 

In  profufe,  colliquative  fweets,  give  a  little  generous 
R  2  red 
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*’ed  wine,  perhaps  a  little  diluted,  which  moderates  the 
Aveat,  fupports  the  patient,  and  keeps  up  the  miliary  pa- 
plllse. 

Towards  the  decline  of  the  fever,  when  the  fweets  are 
copious  and  weakening,  give  fmalJ  dofes  of  the  tindure 
of  the  bark,  with  faffron  and  fnake-root,  interpofing  now 
and  then  a  dofe  of  rhubarb,  to  carry  off  the  putrid  col- 
luvies,  which  makes  the  intermiflions  or  remillions  more 
diftin<5t  and  manifetl. 

When  there  is  an  evident  intermillion,  give  preparations 
of  the  bark  out  of  draughts  made  with  fait  of  wormwood 
and  juice  of  lemon.  This  method  willlhorten  thefe  fevers, 
even  with  miliary  eruptions. 

Under  any  evacuations,  diluting  nourifhment  is  abfo- 
lately  neceflary  to  keep  up  the  fpirits  and  repair  the  lofs 
of  the  juices,  and  the  patient  Ihould  be  frequently  prompt¬ 
ed  to  take  them.  When  any  difcharges  are  very  immo¬ 
derate,  they  may  be  prudently  reflrained,  but  not  repel- 
Icd. 

Gilchrill  affirms,  that  to  all  the  warming,  attenuating, 
Simulating,  or  antirpafraodic  remedies,  cinnabar  Ihould  be 
added,  and  that  in  no  fraall  quantity.  And  he  highly 
recommends  the  ufe  of  the  bark  in  the  decline  of  long 
nervous  fevers,  or  after  a  remiffion.  And  when  there  is 
occahon  for  bldlering.  he  thinks  the  head  moft  preferable 
whenever  it  is  much  affeded,  though  he  does  not  difap- 
prove  the  laying  blifters  on  the  back  and  limbs. 

When  the  low,  deprefling,  nervous  fymptoms  are 
ftronger,  the  higher  methods  of  Simulating  are  more  ne¬ 
ceflary  and  eafily  borne  ;  in  raving,  with  a.  low,  inter¬ 
mitting  pulfe,  fubfultus,  fainting,  and  coldnefs  of  the 
extremities,  befides  frequent  bliftering,  we  muft  give 
camphire  and  caftor.  The  ufes  of  Virginian  fnake-root, 
valerianj  afa  faetida,  myrrh,  and  terreous  abforbents,  are 
well  enough  known,  and  the  forms  in  which  they  are 
given.  Refreffiing  juleps  Ihould  not  be  taken  by  fpoon- 
fuls,  but  by  draughts.  Acrid  cataplafms  may  be  laid  to 
the  feet  till  they  begin  to  Simulate  or  raife  a  juS  degree 
of  heat :  then  apply  poultices  of  bread,  milk,  and  vine¬ 
gar,  efpecially  during  the  exacerbation,  to  allay  the  heat 
and  Sruggle  ;  renewing  them  alternately,  in  orderjo  keep 
up  a  gentle  beat  and  Simulus.  A  quick,  hard,  and  more 
contracted  pulfe,  with  fmart  heat,  tolling  and  anxiety, 
Slew  it  is  over-done. 

C^Epidemic,  Catarrhal,  Eruptive  Fevers, 

These  fevers  are  continual,  but  not  violent  :  they  are 
attended  with  a  proSration  of  Srength,  watching,  lofs 
of  appetite,  and  are  fometimes  joined  with  an  eruption  of 
fpots  on  the  flein,  arifing  from  the  plenty  and  inteSine 
dilToIution  of  an  excrementitious  ferum,  not  without  coi- 
tagion  and  danger  of  life. 

Thefe  fevers  were  called  by  the  ancients,  continual^ 
quotidian^  ferous  fevers ;  and  by  fome  of  the  moderns, 
malignant  catarrhal  fevers,  becaufe  they  are  mild  atfirS, 
and  attended  with  a  running  at  the  nofe,  a  catarrh,  an 
infafClion  of  the  breaS,  and  a  cough  on  the  firS  days,  with 
exacerbations  at  night. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe,  the  face  of  the  patient 
has  a  morbid  afpeA,  and  he  is  out  of  order  three  or  four 
days  before  he  takes  to  his  bed.  He  complains  of  a  fpon- 
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taneous  wearinefs,  a  grievous  pain  of  his  body  and  joints, 
as  if  his  bones  were'bruifed  and  broken  ;  his  Srength  is 
languid,  his  appetite  is  loS,  he  has  a  Sight  fainting  St, 
a  cardialgic  naufea,  a  pain  in  the  head,  an  unquiet  Seep, 
with  coSivenefs.  In  the  evening  there  is  a  coldnefs  and  fhi- 
vering  followed  by  heat,  the  fymptoms  increafe,  and  there 
is  a  greater  lofs  of  Srength,  infomuch  that  he  can  fcarce 
Sand  upright.  The  pain  in  the  head  grows  worfe,  with 
a  giddinefs  and  inquietude.  Some  have  a  violent  pain  in 
the  back,  others  in  the  Sde:  they  have  an  anxiety  about  the 
praecordia,  the  internal  parts  are  hot,  the  fauces  dry,  the 
pulfe  contracted,  quick  and  weak,  the  urine  is  pale  with¬ 
out  a  fediment,  and  the  breathing  difficult. 

On  the  fourth  or  eleventh  day,  fpots  appear  in  fome, 
chiefly  on  the  hack,  breaS,  and  arms,  with  or  without 
relief.  Some  have  more,  fome  lefs,  of  various  colours, 
as  purple,  a  brownilh,  livid,  or  a  pale  rofe.  Thefe  are 
fometimes  broad,  fometimes  fmall  ;  and  in  many  like  flea- 
bites.  Thefe  different  fpots  ferve  to  diSinguilh  the  fever 
by  feveral  names,  fuch  as  miliary,  punCticular,  baSard 
petechial,  and  the  like. 

When  this  difeafe  is  at  its  Sate,  or  vigor,  all  the 
fymptoms  are  worfe  ;  the  inquietude  runs  very  high,  as 
well  as  the  tolling  of  the  body  with  unufual  poSures. 
The  mind  is  diflurbed,  the  fpeech  incoherent.  Seep  want¬ 
ing,  the  fweat  is  coldilh,  with  a  more  intenfe  difficulty 
of  breathing,  and  a  contracted,  unequal,  quick  and  fre¬ 
quent  pulfe,  as  in  the  nervous  fever. 

When  a  fubfultus  tendinum,  want  of  thirS,  rumbling 
in  the  belly,  hiccup,  an  inflamation  of  the  fauces  from 
aphthae,  convulfions,  a  fyncope,  with  coldnefs  of  the  ex¬ 
tremities,  and  a  moS  plentiful  fweat,  fupervene  to  thefe 
fymptoms,  they  are  certain  forerunners  of  death.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  a  fweat  breaks  out  about  or  on  the 
critical  days,  that  is,  the  feventh,  eleventh,  or  fourteenth 
day,  and  continues  feveral  days,  though  want  of  Srength 
remains  ;  or  if  there  is  a  loofenefs  for  fome  days,  it  is  a 
fign  of  health  ;  and  this  the  more  certain,  if  the  contrac¬ 
ted  pulfe  enlarges,  the  hard  grows  foft  and  becomes  more 
equal  ;  if  the  patient  is  more  chearful,  and  his  lying  in 
bed  more  fedate,  with  a  hardnefs  of  hearing,  and  a  turbid 
urine  depoliting  a  fediment.  If  this  happens  about  the 
critical  days,  it  is  a  certain  flgn  of  a  happy  event.  After 
this  the  Seep,  appetite,  and  Srength,  gradually  return;, 
but  this  is  feldom  the  cafe  before  the  fourteenth  day. 

Patients  of  a  Srong  conSitution,  the  common  people, 
and  ruSics,  with  a  good  regimen  alone,  generally  fucceed 
better  than  the  weak,  the  timorous,  the  fad,  the  thoughtful, , 
the  luxurious,,  the  flothful,  and  the  Sudious.  All  excre¬ 
tions  by  urine,  Sool,  or  fweat,  arc  bad  in  the  beginning,, 
and  on  other  days  except  the  critical.  Thofe  that  die 
are  carried  off  by  a  phrenfy,  or  an  inflammation  of  the 
meninges,  or  of  the  cefophagus  and  fajjees  from  aphthae 
of  the  Somach  itfelf.  If  blood  is  taken  away  in  thefe  dif- 
eafes,  it  is  either  of  a  bright  red,  ^ery  fluid  and  ferous, 
or  too  thick  and  blackifli. 

In  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  the  phyfician  Siould  take 
care  not  to  diSurb  the  falutary  excretions,  but  proceed 
cauliouSy,  and  abSain  from  Srong  medicines  of  every 
kind,  watching  and  afliSing.the  motions  of  nature  as  much 
as  poffible.  The  indications  are,  r.  To  reSrain  and  pre¬ 
vent 
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vent  the'  entire  difTolution  of  the  blood  and  humours.  2. 
To  temperate  and  dilute  the  falino-fulphureous  acrimony 
of  the  humours,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  keep  the  fluids 
fluxile.  3.  To  promote  gently  the  excretions  by  ftool, 
urine,  the  Jfidn,  and  fpittle.  4.  To  alTift  and  reftore  the 
loft  ftrength. 

To  prevent  the  putrid  diftblutl on  of  the  humours,  direct 
vinegar,  the  juices  of  oranges  and  lemons,  and  fyrups  of 
the  fame  ;  fpirit  of  vitriol,  fpirit  of  fait,  fpirit  of  nitre, 
efpecially  thofe  that  are  dulcified. 

To  abate  the  acrimony,  abforbent,  teftaceous,  and 
bezoardic  powders  will  be  proper.  To  dilute  at  the  fame 
time,  you  may, order  a  decodtion  of  barley  with  fcorzo- 
oera  and  fhavings  of  hartfhorn  ;  as  alfo  the  fyrup  of  o- 
range- juice,  chicken  broth,  and  the  like. 

To  promote  the  cuticular  excretions,  give  diaphoretic 
Ample  waters,  alexitereal  waters,  with  the  tindture  of  va¬ 
lerian  root,  or  fnake  root.  To  aflift  the  excretions  by 
ftool,  common  domeftic  clyfters  will  be  ufeful  ;  or  thofe 
made  of  a  decodlion  of  barley,  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  ca¬ 
momile  flowers,  elder  flowers,  fyrup  of  violets,  common 
fait,  or  nitre. 

Or  you  may  order  the  following  laxative,  which  muft 
be  given  with  caution. 

Take  2  ounces  of  manna,  a  dram  of  cream  of  tartar, 
3  ounces  of  fcorzonera  water,  half  an  ounce  of  fyrup 
of  violets,  3  drops  of  oil  of  juniper.  Mix  and  make 
them  into  a  draught. 

To  raife  the  fpirits  and  reftore  the  ftrength,  a  little 
wine  will  not  be  improper,  with  hartfliorn  jellies,  China 
orange  or  Seville  orange  juice  with  fugar. 

A  congruous  regimen  in  thefe  difeafes  is  of  very  great 
confequence ;  for  if  the  patient  is  kept  too  hot,  the  dif- 
folution  of  the  blood  will  be  promoted,  a  coftivenefs  will 
be  induced,  the  anxiety  v/ill  be  increafed,  the  impure  fait 
and  acrid  humours  will  be  adluated,  the  ftrength  will  be 
exhaufted,  the  fweating  wiilbetoofpeedy  and  profufe,  and 
fpots  wilt  appear  on  the  fltin.  On  the  other  hand,  if  cold 
is  incautioufly  admitted,  efpecially  to  the  feet,  perfpira- 
tion  will  be  checked,  the  eruptions  and  fpots  will  be  dri¬ 
ven  back:  There  will  be  gripiUg  pains,  a  loofenefs,  and 
the  critical  evacuations  will  be  difturbed.  All  fuddeo 
changes  from  hot  to  cold,  or  cold  to  hot,  are  equally  bad. 
A  temperate  regimen  is  beft.  However,  care  fhould  be 
taken  that  the  patient  does  not  breathe  his  own  atmo- 
fphere  full  of  morbid  exhalations,  fo  very  prejudicial  to 
health  ;  but  the  air  fhould  be  drawn  out  of  the  room,  and: 
frefli  admitted. 

The  perfpiration  ftiould  conftantly  be  kept  up,  and  the 
linen  of  any  kind  fhould  not  rafhly  be  changed,  nor  fhould 
the  patient  be  removed  from  one  bed  to  another.  He 
fhould  be  enjoined  not  to  rife  frequently.  And  if  the 
bed  cloaths  are  wet  and  muft  needs  be  changed,  let  them 
be  well- aired,  and  pretty  much  worn. 

Ati  ereft  pofture  of  the  head  and  body  is  to  be  fliunned 
either  in  or  out  of  bed,  efpecially  if  the  ptilfe  is  very  weak 
and  the  ftrength  little  ;  as  alfo  when  the  difeafe  is  near  the 
ftate 

The  mind  fhould  be  kept  as  chearful  as  poflible,  and 
all  oGcafions  flaunned  of  exciting  anger,  fear,  terror,  or 
pufiilanimjty  in  the  patient.  His  hope  of  recovery  fhould 
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be  kept  up  as  much  as  poflible,  inftead  of  being  icrrlfied 
with  the  prediction  of  death. 

It  is  an  undoubted  axiom,  that  all  ftrong  medicines  are 
hurtful  in  this  difeafe;  fucb  as  emetics,  purgatives,  and 
diuretics;  as  alfo  fudorifics  of  too  fpirituous  a  nature ; 
But  temperate  and  moderate  things  are  very  ufeful. 

It  muft  be  remembered  likewife, .  that  thefe  fevers  have 
certain  types  and  periods,  and  exacerbations  and  remiflions 
at  certain  times  ;  which  a  phyfician  fhould  always  carefully 
obferve.  In  the  frebiie  heat,  and  when  the  fymtoms  are 
moft  intenfe,  humeClants,  diluents,  and  the  abforbent  ni¬ 
trous  powders  abovementioned  will  be  moft  proper,  with 
a  very  moderate  external  regimen.  When  the  pyioxyfm 
is  ended,  the  fkin  lax,  more  foft,  and  difpofed  for  excre¬ 
tions  ;  then  analeptics,  medicines  thjat  ftimulate ;  and  if 
there  isoccafion,  bezoardlcs,  and  things  that  promote  per¬ 
fpiration;  as  alfo  theinfufion  of  veronica,  fcordiura,  and 
liquorice,  drank,  as  tea,  are  likely  to  do  the  greattft  fer- 
vice.  And  becaufe  a  diarrhoea  frequently  carries  off  the 
difeafe,  it  is  never  to  be  ftopt,  efpecially  about  the  criti¬ 
cal  times,  neither  with  aftringents,  fedarives  or  opiates: 
But  if  nature  tends  to  this  excretion,  and  is  too  fluggifh, 
fbe  is  to  be  aflifted  by  the  laxative  draught  above  deferi— 
bed,  with  the  addition  of  tamarinds. 

There  is  no  evacuation  fo  dangerous  as  bleeding  at  the ' 
nofe ;  for  then  there  is  a  congeftion  of  blood  in  the  head'4 
from  the  fpafms  of  the  lower  parts;  However,  if  the 
flux  of  blood  is  moderate,  and  the  body  abounds  w'ith  it, 
inftead  of  being  hurtful,  it  will  relieve  the  head,  though 
this  feldom  happens.  When  there  are  a  few  drops  only 
without  alleviation,  they  portend  a  delirium  and  an  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  fauces :  But  when  the  flux  is  copious,  the 
ftrength  will  diminifh,  and  the  eruptions  return  inwards 
not  without  danger.  Therefore,  to  prevent  a  conflux  of 
blood  to  the  head,  the  feet  muft  be  always  kept  in  a 
moderate  heat  and.moifture;  mild  blifters  fhould  be  laid 
to  the  calves  of  the  legs,  and  the  body  fhould  be  opened 
with  clyfters  or  folutions  of  manna,  Thefe  will  alfo  be 
ferviceable  when  the  haemorrhage  is  too  large.  But  when 
it  is  too  little,  and  the  eyes  look  red  and  wild,  with  a 
flrong  pulfation  of  the  temporal  arteries,  befides  the  for- 
nrer,  it  will  be  proper  to  apply  cupping- glafles  to  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  or  to  thruft  a  ftrawup  the  nofe  to  caufe  it  to 
bleed,  or  toufe  a  fcarifying  inftrument. 

Bleeding  in  thefe  fevers  muft  be  ufed  with  great  circum- 
fpeiftion  ;  for  it  is  much  more  proper  as  a  prefervativethan 
a  cure.  But  when  the  difeafe  has  made  its  onfet  with 
great  lofs  of  ftrength,  complicated  with  catarrhal  diforders, 
and  when  putrid  and  malignant  fevers  are  rife,  it  muft  be 
always  omitted.  If  the  ftomach  has  lately  beqn  forfeited 
with  incongruous  aliment,  a  grain  or  two  of  tartar  emetic 
ip"a  folution  of  manna  will  be  neceflary.  Blifters  will  be 
of  great  ufe  when  a  retroceflion  of  the  eruptions  is  appre¬ 
hended,  when  the  excretions  are  flow,  and  when  there 
is  a  fleepinefs  and  torpor ;  in  which  cafes,  they  may  be  laid 
to  the  arms  and  calves  of  the  legs. 

Of  Malignant,  Goal,  and  Spotted  Fevers, 

The  true  fpotted  fevers  are  very  malignant,  contagi¬ 
ous,  and  detrimental  to  the  head  and  ftrength,  attended 
with  fp ois  of  various  colours,  arifing  from  a  corruption 
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of  the  vital  fluids,  and  a  putrid  diffolution  confequent 
thereupon. 

'Thefe  petechial  fevers  are  defervedly  called  malignant, 
or  poifonous,  as  they  generally  proceed  from  a  mod  fub- 
tile,  a<flive,  virulent  vapour,  or  rniafma,  which  is  infec¬ 
tious.  At  firH:  they  often  feem  mild  and  gentle,  and  have 
the  appearance  of  catarrhal  fevers ;  but  they  foon  exert 
their  virulent  effecfls  in  a  mod  fatal  manner. 

'  At  firfl  the  patient  complains  of  great  weahnefs  and  lofs 
of  flrength.  and  is  apt  to  faint  away. 

The  head  aches,  and  from  the  very  beginning  is  hot, 
dull,  attended  with  a  dejediion  of  mind.  There  is  con- 
fknt  watch fulnefs ;  the  appetite  is  lod  ;  the  pulfe  is  lan¬ 
guid,  fmall,  and  unequal  ;  there  is  an  opprefTion  of  the 
bread,  fometimes  a  dry  cough,  an  undulatory  and  tremu¬ 
lous  tvyitching  of  the  mufcular  and  tendinous  fibres,  with 
a  fubfultus  tendinum.  Many  neither  complain  of  heat, 
nor  pain,  nor  anxiety,  and  aflert  that  they  feel  nothing 
bad,  but  weaknefs  and  want  of  deep..  The  urine  is  ge¬ 
nerally  thin  at  fird,  and  like  that  of  found  people.  On 
the  fourth,  fifth,  or  the  feventh  day,  the  fpots  appear 
principally  on  the  back  and  loins,  of  various  colours,  ge¬ 
nerally  without  relief;  wherefore  they  are  rather  fympto- 
matical  than  critical, 

'  •  Huxham  fays,  thefe  fevers  attack  with  much  more  vio¬ 
lence  than  the  flow  and  nervous  ;  the  rigors,  if  any,  are 
greater,  the  heats  fharper  and  more  lading,  yet  at  fird 
fudden,  tranfient,  and  remittent ;  the  pulfe  more  tenfe  or 
hard,  but  commonly  quick  and  fmall,  though  fometimes 
flow  and  feemingly  regular  for  a  time,  and  then  fluttering 
and  unequal.  The  head-ach,  giddinefs,  naufea,  and  vo¬ 
miting,  are  much  more  confiderable,  even  from  the  very 
beginning.  Sometimes  a  fevere  fixed  pain  is  felt  in  one  or 
both  temples,  or  over  one  or  both  eye- brows,  frequent¬ 
ly  in  the  bottom  of  the  orbit  of  the  eyes.  The  eyes  al¬ 
ways  appear  very  full,  heavy,  yellowifli,  and  often  a  lit¬ 
tle  inflamed.  The  countenance  Teems  bloated,  and  more 
dead-coloured  than  ufual.  Commonly  the  temporal  atte- 
ries  throb  mu :h,  and  a  tinnitus  aurium  is  very  trouble- 
fome;  a  drong  vibration  alfo  of  the  carotid  arteries  comes 
on  frequently  in  the  advance  of  the  fever,  though  the  pulfe 
at  the  wrid  may  be  fmall,  nay,  even  low :  This  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  fign  of  an  impending  delirium. 

The  prodration  of  fpirits,  weaknefs,  and  faintnefs,  are 
often  furprifingly  great  and  fudden  ;  fometimes,  when  the 
pulfe  Teems  tolerably  drong,  the  refpiration  is  very  labo¬ 
rious,  and  interrupted  with  a  kind  of  fighing  or  fobbing, 
and  the  breath  is  hot  and  ofFenfive. 

There  is  generally  a  fort  of  lumbago,  or  pain  in  the  back 
and  loins,  a  wearinefs,  forenefs,  and  pain  in  the  limbs. 
Sometimes  a  great  heat,  load,  and  pain  at  the  pit  of  the 
ftomach,  with  a  perpetual  vomiting  of  porraceons  or  black 
bile,  of  a  naufeous  fmell,  with  a  troublefome  hiccup. 

The  tongue  at  the  beginning  is  white,  but  grows  daily 
more  dark  and  dry,  or  of  a  fliiqingr  livid  colour,  with  a 
kind  of  bubble  at  the  top;  fometimes  exceeding  black  for 
many  days;  At  the  height,  it  is  generally  dry,  difF,  and 
black,  and  the  fpeech  fcarcely  intelligible.^ 

The  third,  in  the  increafe  of  the  fever,  is  commonly 
very  great,  fometimes  unquenchable;  and  all  the  drinks 
Ceem  bitter  and  maukidi  at  other  times  there  is  no  third. 
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though  the  mouth  and  tongue  are  exceedingly  foul  and 
dry  ;  this  is  a  dangerous  fyrnptom,  and  ends  in  a  phrenzy 
or  coma.  The  lips  and  teeth,  near  the  date,  are  furred 
with  a  very  black  tenacious  fordes. 

Attheonfetof  the  fever,  the  urine  is  often  crude,  pale, 
and  vapid;  but  grows  to  fo  high  a  colour  as  to  refemble  a 
drong  lixivium,  or  citron  urine,  tinged  with  a  very  fmall 
quantity  of  blood  ;  it  has  no  fediment,  or  cloud,  for  many 
days  together;  but  by  degrees  grows  darker,  like  dead 
drong  beer,  and  fmells  ofFcnfive. 

The  dools,  efpecially  near  the  date,  or  in  the  decline 
of  the  fever,  are  for  the  mod  part  very  ofFenfive;  green, 
livid,  or  black,  frequently  with  fevere  gripes  or  blood. 
When  they  are  more  yellow  or  brown,  the  lefs  is  the  dan¬ 
ger  :  but  the  danger  is  greated  of  all  when  they  come  a- 
way  infenfibly.  If  the  belly  be  hard,  fwelled,  and  tenfe, 
it  is  a  very  bad  fymptora.  A  gentle  diarrhoea  is  often 
very  beneficial,  by  which  nature  carries  off  the  morbific 
matter. 

The  more  florid  the  fpots  are,  the  lefs  is  the  danger ; 
and  it  is  a  good  fign,  if  the  black  or  violet  become  of  a 
brighter  colour.  The  large,  black,  or  livid  fpots,  are 
almod  always  attended  with  profufe  bleedings.  The  fmall 
dullcy,  brown  fpots,  like  freckles,  are  almod  as  bad  as 
the  livid  and  black.  Sometimes  they  are  attended  with 
profufe,  cold,  clammy  fweats  ;  at  which  time  the  fpots  va- 
nifli  without  any  advantage. 

The  eruption  of  the  fpots  is  uncertain  ;  fometimes  they 
appear  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day ;  fometimes  not  till  the 
eleventh,  or  later.  The  vihices,  or  large  livid  or  dark 
greenifli  marks,  feldom  appear  till  very  near  the  fatal  pe¬ 
riod.  Sometimes  about  the  eleventh  or  fourteenth  day, 
when  the  fweats  are  profufe,  the  fpots  difappear,  and  vad 
quantities  of  fmall,  white,  miliary  pudles  break  out.  If 
there  is  an  itching,  fmarting,  red  rafh,  it  commonly  great¬ 
ly  relieves  the  fick,  as  well  as  large,  fretting,  watery  blad¬ 
ders  on  the  back,  bread,  and  flioulders.  A  fcabby  e- 
ruption  about  the  lips  and  nofe  is  a  falutary  fyrnptom;  the 
more  hot  and  angry  the  better.  Brown  dark  aphthae 
are  more  uncertain  and  dangerous,  as  well  as  thofe  ex¬ 
ceeding  white  and  thick  like  lard.  They  are  followed 
with  difficulty  of  fwallowing,  pain  and  ulceration  of  the 
fauces  and  oefophagus,  with  inceflant  hiccup ;  the  whole 
prima  v/>  are  at  length  afFe<5l:ed,  a  bloody  dyfentery 
comes  on,  and  a  mortification  of  the  intedines, 

Pringle  obferves,  that  in  hofpital,  goal,  or  camp  fe¬ 
vers,  the  fird  complaints  are  gentle  horrors,  and  little  fe- 
veriffi  heats,  alternately  fucceeding  each  other,  with  lofs 
of  appetite ;  the  diforder  being  greated  at  night,  the  bo¬ 
dy  is  hot,  the  deep  interrupted  and  not  refreffiing.  They 
have  condantly  fome  pain  and  confufionin  the  head,  chief¬ 
ly  about  their  forehead ;  the  pulfe  is  at  fird  but  little 
quicker  than  the  natural,  and  the  drought,  if  any,  is  in- 
confiderable.  They  are  too  ill  to  mind  bufinefs,  and  too 
well  to  be  confined.  In  this  date,  a  change  of  air,  with 
a  vomit  and  fweat,  will  perform  a  cure  ;  yet  a  large 
'bleeding  at  this  time  will  fink  the  pulfe,  and  bring  on  a 
delirium. 

Wffien  the  fymptoms  come  on  quick  and  violent,  the  fe¬ 
ver  feems  to  be  inflamatory,  and  can  only, be  didinguifhed 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  circu-mdances  ;  and  bleeding  yields 
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no  relief,  but  exafperates  the  complaibts.  The  aforefaid 
fymptoms  are  now  more  high,  with  great  lafiitude,  nau* 
fea,  and  pains  in  the  back,  with  pain  and  confufion  in 
the  head,  and  great  dejeftion  of  fpirits. 

The  pulfe  at  this  time  is  generally  quick  and  full :  now 
a  moderate  bleeding  afFeds  the  pulie  but  little;  if  large, 
it  will  fink,  and  bring  on  a  delirium.  The  word:  kind  of 
blood  is  when  the  craflamentum  is  dilTolved,  which  is  a 
fign  of  high  pntrefadlion. 

If  the  patients  He  warm,  the  body  is  generally  coftire  ; 
if  cold,  there  is  a  diarrhoea.  If  they  have  bilious  flools 
when  they  are  warm,  they  are  critical,  and  not  to  be 
checked  unlefs  immoderate.  In  the  worft  kind  of  thefe 
fevers,  in  the  lafl  ftage,'  a  diarrhoea  commonly  carries  the 
patient  off ;  but  then  the  dools  are  involuntary,  colliqua¬ 
tive,  ichorous,  or  blackilh,  and  of  a  cadaverous  fmell, 
which  are  the  effects  of  a  mortification  in  the  bowels. 

The  heat  of  the  body  at  firft  is  not  confiderable :  but 
if  the  pulfe  is  felt  for  a  while,  there  is  an  uncommon  heat, 
which  remains  upon  the  fingers  fome  minutes  afterwards. 
A  day  or  two.- before  death,  the  extremities  feel  quite 
cold,  and  then  the  pulfe  is  hardly  to  be  diHinguifiied. 

The  ficin  is  generally  dry  and  parched;  yet  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  there  are  often  imperfe<5l  fweats,  without  any  re¬ 
lief.  A  continued  and  generous  fweat  is  the  fureft  cure. 

The  tongue  is  generally  dry,  hard  and  black,  with 
deep  chaps;  but  towards  the  it  is  loft  and  modi,  and 
the  colour  is  a  mixture  of  green  and  yellow.  The  drought 
is  fometimes  great,  at  other  times  very  little. 

Some  preferve  their  fenfes  through  the  courfe  of  the 
difeafe,  except  a  confufion  and  Hupor;  but  few  keep  them 
till  death,  if  it  prove  fatal.  Theyfleep  feldom  and  feem 
to  be  penfive  and  in  deep  thought.  The  face  is  not  ghaftly 
nor  morbid,  till  towards  the  laft.  The  confufion  of  the 
head  often  rifes  to  a  delirium,  efpecially  at  night,  but 
feldom  changes  to  rage.  A  tremor  is  more  common  than 
a  fubfultus  tendinum.  The  pulfe  finks  all  along,  the 
flupor  or  delirium  and  tremor  iocreafe,  and  the.  fpirits 
are  relieved  in  proportion  to  its  rifing  to  the  head.  Fre¬ 
quently  the  patient  is  dull  of  hearing  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning,  and  at  laft  grows  almoft  deaf. 

When  the  delirium  is  at  its  height,  the  face  is  common 
Jy  fluffed,  and  the  eyes  red,  unlefs  after  large  evacuations  ; 
then  it  appears  meagre;  the  eyelids  in  flumbers  are  only 
half  ffut  ;  and  the  voice,  which  is  conftantly  flow  and 
low,  finks  to  a  degree  fcarce  to  be  heard. 

When  the  fever  is  protrafted  with  a  low  pulfe,  they 
liave  a  particular  craving  for  fomething  cordial ;  and  no¬ 
thing  is  fo  acceptable  as  wine.  They  long  for  no  food; 
but  will  take  panada,  if  mixed  with  wine. 

Tliere  are  fpots,  but  not  always.  In  hofpitals  they  are 
lefs  ufual  at  the  firfl  breaking  out  of  the  difeafe ;  but 
when  the  air  is  more  corrupted,  the  fpots  are  common. 
They  are  of  the  petechial  kind,  of  an  obfcure  red,  paler 
than  the  meafles,;  not  railed  above  the  flcin,  of  no  regular 
fhape,  but  confluent.  Thefe  fpots  are  very  irregular, 
fometimes  appearing  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  and  at  o- 
thers  on  the  fourteenth.  They  are  neither  critical  nor 
mortal  figns,  but  dangerous;  if  purple,  they  are  more 
ominous,  but  not  abfoiutely  mortal.  In  a  few  cafes  there 
have  been  purple  ftreaks  and  blotches.  Thefe  fometimes, 
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as  well  as  the  fpots-,  do  not  appear  till  after  death.  This 
fever,  on  account  of  its  exacerbations  at  night,  may  be 
looked  upon  aS  the  loweft  degree  of  the  remitting  kind. 

The  duration  is  uncertain,  and  in  proportion  to  the  vi¬ 
rulence.  Their  courfe  is  generally  from  fourteen  to 
twenty  days :  fome  have  died  or  recovered  after  four 
weeks.  When  the  courfe  Is  long,  it  commonly  termi'- 
nates  in  abfeeffes  of  the  parotid  or  axillary  glands,  fome¬ 
times  in  an  he61ic:  Some,  after  this  fever  is  over,  fall 
into  an  irregular  intermittent ;  many  complain  of  a  pain 
in  their  limbs,  and  want  of  reft;  and  almoft  all  of  great 
weaknefs,  confufion  in  their  heads,  and  noife  in  their 
ears.  When  the  air  is  highly  malignant,  the  difeafe  ter¬ 
minates,  in  five  or  fix  days,  either  in  death  or  a  critical 
fweat. 

The  moft  peculiar  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe,  are  always 
a  fingular  attack  upon  the  head,  as  a  ftupor,  or  pain  ;  and 
if  it  lingers,  a  flow  low  voice,  and  finking  of  the  fpirits, 
without  any  large  evacuation  ;  pale  urine,  petechial  fpots, 
the  bdd  effeds  of  large  bleeding,  or  too  many  clyfters; 
laftly,  the  difagreement  of  cooling  medicines,  excepting  in 
the  beginning  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  agreement 
with  wine,  volatiles,  and  other  cordials,  during  the  great- 
eft  part  of  the  difeafe, 

As  to  the  prognoftics, '  the  fpots  are  fo  far  from  being 
falutary,  that  the  more  plentiful  they  are  the  greater  is 
the  degree  of  the  corruption ;  when  they  are  livid,  lead- 
coloured,  and  of  a  greeniff  black,  they  ff  ew  a  fphacelous 
corruption.  Thofe  who  efcape  are  not  freed  by  a  cuta¬ 
neous  excretion,  but  by  large  fweats,  breathing  a  ftink- 
ing  acor;  or  by  critical  fluxes  of  the  belly  ;  which  happen 
by  the  benefit  of  nature^  when  the  corruption  of  the  fluids 
is  not  great.  Many  are  apt  to  fall  into  a  fphacelous  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  ftomach,  inteftines,  and  other  vifeera,  or 
into  a  phrenfy,  or  more  frequently  into  an  anginous  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  fauces  and  cefophagus,  as  appears  from 
the  intolerable  fmell  which  happens  after  death.  This 
unhappy  event  is  prefaged,  if  there  is  no  thirft,  or  one 
that  is  unquenchable  ;  if  the  tongue  is  dry,  chapt,  black.; 
the  fauces  inflamed  and  befet  with  fordes,  with  difficult 
fwalJowing;  if,  after  the  eruption  of  the  fpots,  adiflicult 
breathing  and  ftraitnefs  of  the  breaft  remains  and  gains 
ground;  or  if  a  delirium  increafes  after  fweating,  and  a 
flux  of  the  belly,  the  urine  being  at  the  fame  time  turbid, 
and  depofiting  no  fediments  ;  laftly,  if  the  eyes  are  dim', 
the  patient  catching  at  ftraws;  if  there  is  a  fubfultus  ten¬ 
dinum,  if  the  excrements  come  away  infenfibly,  or  if 
there  is  a  cold  fweat  with  convulfions, 

Pringle  obferves,  that  thofe  who  are  weakened  by  o- 
ther  diftempers,  or  theircures,  are  more  fufceptible  of  the 
goal  or  hofpital  fevers  than  the  ftrong  and  vigorous  ;  and 
that  one  who  is  recovered  is  more  fubje<5t  to  relapfe,  than 
he  who  is  to  be  firft  attacked. 

All  the  prognoftics,  fays  he,  taken  fingly,  are  uncer¬ 
tain.  The  following  figns  are  good  •:  to  have  ro  deli¬ 
rium  ;  to  have  the  pulfe  neither  very  low  nor  quick,  or, 
if  funk,  to  have  it  rife  by  wine  or  cordials,  wi  h  an  a- 
batement  of  the  delirium  ;  and  to  have  the  tongue  moift, 
and  of  a  natural  colour.  It  feems  peculiar  to  this  fever, 
that  deafnefs  is  generally  a  good  fign.  The  natural  and 
beft  crifis  is  by  fweat,  when  the  pulfe  rifes,  and  the  fymp- 
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toms  abate  ;  next  to  that  is  an  infenfible  perfpiration, 
which  is  known  by  the  foftnefs  of  the  Hdn,  moifture  of 
the  tongue,  and  a  remllTion  of  the  other  Tymptoms.  Bi¬ 
lious  ftools,  with  turbid  urine,  and  a  moift  tongue,  may 
be  confidered  as  figns  of  a  favourable  crifis.  But  the  con¬ 
trary  of  all  thefe  are  bad  ;  as  alfo  the  fubfultus  tendi- 
num,  inflamed  eyes,  and  great  anxiety.  It  is  obferved 
to  be  among  the  word  figns,  when  the  patient  complains 
of  blindnefs,  or  when  he  cannot  lie  but  on  his  back,  and 
pulls  up  his  knees  ;  or  if,  when  infenfikje,  he  endeavours 
to  uncover  his  bread,  or  makes  frequent  attempts  to  get 
out  of  bed.  If  there  are  ichorous,  cadaverous,  and  invo¬ 
luntary  ftools,  it  is  a  fign  of  certain  death. 

The  formal  ratio  of  thefe  pernicious  fevers,  cohfifts 
in.the  putrid  diflblutlon  or  colliquation  of  the  blood  and 
vital  fluids,  efpecially  of  that  highly  eladic  fine  fluid 
which  is  contained  in  the  blood,  andfeparated  in  the  brain 
and  fpinal  marrow,  by  which  it  isdidributedby  the  nerves 
to  all  the  body,  indued  with  fenfe  and  motion,  for  it  great¬ 
ly  vitiates  and  defiles  this  liquid.  However,  fuch  is  the 
nature  and  power  of  that  poifonous  vapour,  by  which 
found  bodies  are  infected,  that  it  not  only  induces  a  pu¬ 
trid  fermentation  into  the  blood  and  other  fluids,  but  adts 
immediately  on  the  inward  and  nervous  parts  of  the  brain, 
which  it  corrupts,  and  produces  a  languor  in  the  vital  and 
animal  powers,  even  while  the  ftate  of  the  blood  and  hu¬ 
mours  remain  free  from  corruption. 

This  virulent  vapour  enters  the  body  by  the  no- 
ftrils,  fauces,  and  bronchia ;  whence  it  immediately 
reaches  the  nerves  in  the  brain,  and  renders  the  patient 
light-headed,  with  a  dulnefs  of  the  head,  and  a  lofs 
of  flrength,  and  a  vertiginous  alFedliou.  It  iikewife 
mixes  with  the  faliva,  defeends  into  the  llomach,  which 
is  a  nervous  part,  and  there  takes  up  its  principal  refi- 
dence  :  whence  the  bad  fymptoms  generally  appear  firft 
in  the  ftomach  and  prsecordia,  with  a  naufea  and  an 
inclination  to  vomit,  as  alfo  a  diarrhoea  with  gripes, 
or  a  coitivenefs,  with  loathing  of  food,  anxiety  of  the 
prsecotdia,  and  watery  eru(5lations  from  the  ftomach. 

Hence  the  reafon  evidently  appears,  why  nothing  is 
more  proper  to  guard  againft  this  difeafe  than  turning  a- 
way  one’s  face  from  the  patient,  frequent  fpitting,  chew¬ 
ing  angelica,  zedoary,  or  pimpernel,  and  fmoaking  tobacco : 
hence  Iikewife  appears,  why  the  force  of  this  poifon  is 
exerted  in  the  ftomach,  which  is  befet  with  copious 
crudities,  and  pituitous  and  falival  fordes  ;  and  Iikewife 
why  gentle  emetics,  joined  to  alexipharmics,  commonly 
deftroy  the  difeafe  in  the  bud. 

It  may  be  induced  by  a  bad  ftate  of  the  air :  for  a  long 
moift,  rainy,  cloudy,  and  foutherly  ftate  of  the  air,  dulls 
anddeprefles  the  motions  of  the  folids  and  fluids  neceflary 
for  life  :  to  this  may  be  added  a  long  and  frequent  in¬ 
undation  of  water,  which  is  apt  to  generate  putrid  difeafes; 
as  Iikewife  the  exhalations  arising  from  putrid  unburied 
bodies,  or  from  the  excrements  of  animals,  efpecially  if 
confined  and  (Ivut  up  from  the  air. 

In  the  regimen,  it  is  neceflary,  if  pofllble,  to  breathe 
a  ferene,  temperately  warm  air.  The  room  Ibould  not  be 
heated  too  much,  it  being  found  to  be  hurtful.  The 
patient  Ihould  eat  nothing  foliJ  in.  the  decline  of  the 
difeafe,  nor  after  it.  A  free  ufe  of  food,  of  nourifliing 
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and  comforting  broths  abounding  with  oleous  particles 
is  pernicious,  efpecially  about  the  critical  days,  in  the 
ftate  of  the  difeafe,  or  where  there  is  any  critical  eva¬ 
cuation.  Nothing  is  more  hurtful  than  an  ered  fituation. 

Alexipharmics,  volatile  fairs,  hot  and  fpiritous  bezo- 
ardics,  are  hurtful,  efpecially  with  a  hot  regimen:  for  they 
diftblve  the  blood,  and  increafe  the  number  of  fpo^s ;  or 
caufe  head-achs,  inflammations,  or  copious  fweats. 

Bleeding  has  been  good  in  plethoric  bodies,  and  in 
thofe  who  have  been  accuftomed’to  haemorrhages  ;  on  the 
contrary,  if  the  patient  is  low  or  weak,  bleeding  is  hurt¬ 
ful. 

Gentle  vomits  are  ufeful  by  way  of  prevention,  and  in 
the  very  beginning  of  the  difeafe  ;  but  in  the  progrefs  and 
ftate  have  had  a  bad  effesft. 

Blifters  have  been  greatly  praifed  in  the  ftate  of  the 
difeafe,  when  there  has  been  a  delirium,  a  fopor  and 
convulfions,  being  applied  to  the  neck. 

We  reje(ft  all  opiates  and  foporiferous  medicines,  on 
account  of  the  pulfe  and  want  of  ftrength  ;  becaufe  they 
retard  the  excretions,  increafe  the  malignity,  andfohaften 
death. 

The  medicines  ufed  are  elder-flower  water,  that  of 
limes,  elms,  rofes,  of  the  tops  of  fcordium,  fcabious, 
andcarduus  -enedidus  ;  as  alfo  fyrups  of  citrons,  pomegra¬ 
nates,  and  the  juice  of  rofes  ;  powders  of  mother  of  pearl, 
diaphoretic  antimony,  crabs-e'yes,  amber,  terra  figillata, 
burnt  hartlhorn,  pure  nitre.  Alexipharmics  are,  cain- 
phire,  elTence  and  extra<5l  of  fcordium,  vincetoxicum, 
the  bezoardic  fpirit  and  tinflure,  the  eflence  or  fpirit  of 
vitriol,  and. dulcified  fpiiit  of  nitre:  Moiftenets,  the  de- 
cotftion  of  fcorzonera,  fhavings  and  jelly  of  hartfliorn  : 
Analeptics,  orange-flower  water,  frefh  oil  of  citrons,  wit.h 
fugar,  confe(5llon  of  alkermes,  and  balfam  of  life :  Anti- 
rpafimodics,  eflence  of  caflor,  cinabbar,  and  fuccinated 
fpirit  of  hatlhorn. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe,  ufe  a  bezoardic  powder 
.of  nitre,  and  a  little  camphire,  often  repeated  ;  in  the 
progrefs  and  ftate  of  it,  a  mixture  of  temperate  waters, 
diaphoretics,  analeptics,  antifpafmodics,  and  cordial  be¬ 
zoardic  powders,  with  a  little  juice  of  citrons.  In  the 
drink  put  nitre,  or  philofophic  fpirit  of  vitriol,  or  ful- 
phurated  clylTus  of  antimony,  to  keep  the  body  open. 
Alfo  give  drink  of  the  filtrated  decodion  of  hartlhorn, 
and  root  of  fcorzonera,  either  hot  or  cold.  About 
the  critical  day  give  gentle  alexipharmics,  with  things 
to  promote  fweat  when  nature  feems  to  tend  that  way. 

This  is  the  beft  and  fureft  method  of  cure.  But  if  the 
vomiting  is  too  great,  with  an  anxiety  of  the  prgecordia, 
and  profufe  diarrhoeas,  accompanied  with  gripes,  apply 
outwardlyVenice  treacle,  exprefled  oil  of  nutmegs,  cam? 
phire,  oil  of  cloves,  and  balfam  of  Peru,  mixt  together, 
to  the  region  of  the  ftomach.  If  a  diarrhcca  exhaufts 
the  patient  too  much,  give  a  nitrous  bezoardic  powder, 
with  a  little  camphire,  and  theriaca  cceleftis.  If  the  bo¬ 
dy  is  coftive,  with  gripes,  preferibe  lenient  clyfters,  or 
fuch  as.  are  made  entirely  of  oil.  To  raife  the  ftrength, 
allow  fpiritous  things  fuch  as  comfort  and  are  aromatic  ; 
but  they  muft  be  externally  applied  to  the  pulfes  or  pit 
of  the  ftomach,  or  noftrils.  To  quench  thirft,  give  an 
ejecluary  of  M.urcova.da  fugar  and  dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre. 

Nature 
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Nature  many  times  flrrv'es  in  vain  to  difcharge  the  ir* 
ritating  matter,  by  vomit,  without  the  afliftance  of  art; 
and  therefore  fomething  to  promote  it  will  render  it  much 
cafier ;  which  may  be  done  by  an  infufion  or  decoilion  of 
ipecacuanha,  or  oxymel  fciliiticum,  with  a  flight  infu- 
floq  of  camomile  flowers. 

The  primse  viai  fliouldbe  unloaded  by  very  gentle  me¬ 
thods,  fuch  as  clyfters  of  milk,  fugar  and  fait ;  laxatives 
of  manna,  cream  of  tartar ;  Glauber’s  purging  fait,  ta¬ 
marinds,  and  rhubarb. 

When  there  are  figns  of  redundancy  of  the  bile,  i^ 
fliould  be  forthwith  difcharged  by  vomit  or  ftool,  as  na¬ 
ture  points  out ;  which  is  often  Succeeded  by  an  amazing 
change  for  the  better,  where  an  inexprefllble  anxiety,  load 
on  the  praecordia,  perpetual  ficknefs,  eru(5tation,  and  fin- 
gultus,  had  preceded. 

Between  the  feventh  and  fourteenth  day,  nature  endea¬ 
vours  to  relieve  herfelf  by  vomit,  or  more  frequently  by 
loofe  flools;  then  given  a  gentle  laxative  the  eighth  and 
ninth  day,  unlefs  lome  eruption  appear,  or  a  kindly  fweat 
forbid  it. 

But  the  conftant  and  grand  effort  of  nature,  is  to  throw 
off  the  putrid  malignancy  through  the  pores  of  the  fldn. 
If  it  be  a  breathing  fweat  at  the  ftate  of  the  difeafe,  and 
the  pulfe  grows  more  open,  foft,  and  calm,  a  little  before 
and  during  its  continuance,  it  is  always  falutary  ;  but  if 
it  be  profiife,  cold,-  clammy,  or  partial,  about  the  head  and 
breaft  only,  the  fign  is  not  good.  Profufe  fweats  in  the 
beginning  are  generally  pernicious,  cfpecially  if  a  rigor 
fupervenes. 

Sweats  fliould  never  be  forced  by  violent  hot  medicines, 
regimen,  6’^.  Plentiful  fubacid  diluents  will  be  fufficient, 
and  gentle  cordial  diaphoretics. 

As  acids  and  fubaftringents  are  given  to  preferve  the 
crafis  of  the  blood  and  tone  of  the  veflels,  and  to  prevent 
the  farther  putrefa<51:ion  of  the  humours,  diaphoretics,  e- 
fpecially  camphire,  fliould  be  joined  with  them. 

Dr  Brookes  ufed  thefollowing  prefcription  of  the  bark 
for  many  years  with  fuccefs,  not  only  in  iotermittent  and 
flow  nervous  fevers,  but  aifo  m  the  putrid,  peftilential  and 
petechial,  in  the  decline,  though  the  reniiflio^s  have  been 
very  obfcure ;  but  if  the  patient  is  coftive,  or  hath  a 
tenfe  or  tumid  abdomen,,  he  preiiiifed  a  dofe  of  rhubarb, 
manna,  or  the  like. 

Take  two  ounces  of  Peruvian  bark  in  powder,  an 
ounce  and  a  half  of  .orange-fldn,  3  drams  of  Vir¬ 
ginian,  fnake- root,.  4  fccuples  of  Englifli  faffron,  2 
fcruples  of  cochineal,  and  20  ounces  of  fpirit  of 
wine.  Mix  and  infufe  the  ingredients  in  a  clofe 
veflel  for  three  or  four  days,  and  then  filtrate  the 
infufion. 

Of  this  give  from  a  dram  to  half  an  ounce  every 
fourth,  fixth,  or  eighth  hour,  with  ten,  fifteen,  or  twen¬ 
ty  drops  of  elixir  of  vitriol,  out  of  any  appropriated 
draught,  or  diluted:  wine.  The  above  compofition  tends 
to  flrengthen  the  folids,  to  prevent  the  farther  diflblutlon 
and  corruption  of  the  blood,  and -in  the  event  to  reftore 
its  crafis. 

With  this  view  alfo  give  a  generous  red  wine,  as  a 
moft  noble,  natural,  fubaftringent  cordial,  which  is  of 
high  fervice  in  the  (late,  but  more  efpecially  in  the  de- 
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dine  of  thefe  fevers,  acidulated  with  the  juice  of  Seville 
oranges  or  lemons,  as  alfo  with  cinnamon,  the  rind  of 
Seville  oranges,  and  the  like,  to  which  a  few  drops  of 
elixir  of  vitriol  may  be  added.  Rhenifli  and  French 
white  wines,  when  diluted,  are  alfo  a  moft  falutary  drink, 
and  generous  cyder  is  little  inferior  to  either. 

Of  Pestilential  Fever. 

A  peftilential  fever  is  a  moft  acute  one,  avlfiog  from  a 
poifonous  miafma,  brought  from  eaftern  countries;  and 
unlefs  it  is  immediately  expelled  out  of  the  body,  by  the 
ftrength  of  the  vital  motions,  by  buboes  and  carbuncles, 
it  is  fatal. 

It  differs  from  other  contagious,  malignant,  and  erup¬ 
tive  fevers,  becaufe  it  is  the  moft  acute  for  it  fometimes 
kills  on  chefirft,  and  fometimes  on  the  fecond  day.  Be- 
fides,  in  our  climate  it  is  not  epidemic  or  fporadic,  from 
a  bad  way  of  living,,  or  unhealthful  air ;  but  happebs' 
when  it  is  moft  falutary,  from  contagion  alone.  There 
is  fomething  very  finguJar  in  this  infe^lious  miafma ;  for 
though  it  is  apt  to  fpread  at  a  ftrange  rate,  yet  it  will  a- 
bate  by  intenfe  cold,  and  be  plainly  extinguilhed’;  where¬ 
fore  in  a  cold  feafon,  and  very  cold  coun  ries,  it  either 
does  not  appear  at  all,  or  in  a  very  mild  degree  ;  where¬ 
as  if  the  climate  is  hot,  it  is  not  only  moft  vehement,  but 
moft  common.- 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  contagious  difeafes,  the  veno¬ 
mous  miafma  is  fwallowedin  with  the  air,  and  infinuates' 
itfelf  in  the  falival  juice,  where  its  tragedy  is  firft  a6ted. 
Whence  it  affaults  the  head,  brain,  nerves,  and  animal 
fpirits,  producing  a  torpor  in  the  head,  a  heavinefs,  a 
fleepinefs,  a  violent  pain,  a  ftupor  of  the  fenfes,  a  for- 
getfulnefs,  inquietude,  watching,  and  lofs  of  ftrength. 
From  the  fauces  it  proceeds  to  the  ftomach,.  creating 
loathing  of  food,  naufca,  anxiety  of  the  praecordia,  a 
cardialgia,  attended  with  fainting,  reaching  to  vomit,, 
and  vomiting  itfelf.  Hence  it  proceeds  to  the  membranes 
of  the  fpinal  marrow,  and  the  coats  of  the  arteries,  pro¬ 
ducing  horrors,  a  languid,,  fmall,  contracted,  quick  pulfe, 
and  even  fainting.  All  thefe  are  generally  figns  and’ 
fymptoms  o^the  plague;  which  are  of  a  more  violent  and’ 
quick  operation,  in  proportion  to  the  virulence  of  the  pe— 
ftilential  miafma. 

All  plagues  are  not  of  the  fame  nature,  but  vary  ac-- 
cording  to  different  conftituiions  and  circumftances. 
Thofe  who  have  written  of  the  plague  univerfally  agree, 
that  fpungy  and  porous  bodies  of  an  obefe  habit,  of 
fanguine  and  phlegniatico-fanguine  conftitutions  r  women,, 
young.perfons,  a^d  children;  perfons  of  a  timiddifpofition,, 
that  are  poor,  live  hard,  or  are  given  to  luxury,  and  fie 
up  late  at  nights ;  are  more  apt  to  be  aiiliCled  with  this' 
difeafe,  than  the  ftrong  and  intrepid,  lean,  nervous;  thofe' 
indued  with  large  veffels  ;  men,  or  old  perfons  obnoxious' 
to  the  hsemorrhoidal  flnx,  and  who  have  iflues  and  o- 
pen  ulcers.  Nothing  brings  on  this  diftemper  more  than' 
fear,  dread  of  death,  and  a-conflernation  of  the  mind.  * 

Peftilential  fevers  are  fo  called,  when  the  patient  ^alls 
into  fudden  weaknefs:  for  it  is  a  kind  ofmalignant  fever, 
attended  with  more  grievous  fymptoms  ;  the  patients  die' 
in  a  fliOTt  time,  that  is,  in  two,  three,  or  four  days,  and* 
fometimes  fooner.  If  malignant  fevers  afife  in  war-time 

among: 
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among  the  foldters,  they  are  called  camp-fevers  ;  in  Hun¬ 
gary,  an  Hungaric  fever.  But  the  pjague,  or  peftilence, 
is  known  when  buboes  and  carbuncles  arlfe  in  various 
parts  of  the  body.  The  fweating  ficknefs  had  its  rife  in 
England,  in  which  the  patient  fell  into  a  violent  fweat, 
of  which  many  died  in  a  day’s  time. 

The  pedilential  poifon  diilarbs  all  the  functions  of  the 
body  ;  for  nniefs  it  be  expelled  to  the  external  parts,  it 
is  certainly  fatal.  Nor  is  this  to  be  done  as  in  other  fe¬ 
vers,  by  large  fweats,  by  ftools,  by  a  flux  of  urine,  by  cu- 
flomary  evacuations  of  blood,  or  by  bleeding  at  the  nofe,  ei¬ 
ther  natural  or  ariilicial,  for  they  rather  haflen  deftruftion. 
The  falutary  and  critical  excretion  whi  c  h  perfedly  folves  the 
peflilential  difeafe,  is  by  tumours  in  the  furface  of  the  body 
not  otherwife  than  the  eryflpelas,  between  the  third  and 
fourth  day;  and  the  fooner  the  better,  for  then  thefymptoms 
are  mitigated.  The  peflilential  tumours  are  of  two  kinds ; 
the  firfl  arifes  in  glandulous  places,  moft  commonly  in  the 
groin  and  arm-pits,  fometimes  ia  the  parotid  and  mammary 
glands,  as  alfo  the  lower  maxillary,  under  the  chin,  and 
in  thofe  near  the,  afpera  arteria.  It  is  a  hard,  painful, 
tenfive  fwelHng  of  the  glands,  with  grear  heat ;  and  if 
they  are  falutary,  being  fwoln,  they  grow  foft,  and  fup- 
purate.  The  other  fort  is  the  anthrax  or  carbuncle. 
Celfus  defcribes  it  in  this  manner.  It  is  a  fwelling  on 
which  there  are  puftules,  which  rife  but  little  ;  they  are 
black,,  fometimes  fublivid  or  pale.  In  this  there  Teems 
to  be  a  fanies  ;  it  is  black  underneath.  The  body  itfelf 
is  more  dry  and  harder  than  ufual.  There  is  as  it  were 
a  crufl  about  it,  furrounded  with  an  inflammation  ;  nor 
can  the  fldn  be  raifed  up  in  the  part,  but  is  joined  to  the 
fleOi  underneath,  Mindererus,  who  was  prefent  at  the 
plague,  fays,  that  a  carbuncle  is  of  the  fize  of  a  grain  of 
muftard-feed  ;  and  about  its  edge,  there  is  a  circle,  or 
burning  halo,  of  a  large  fize.  The  flefli  which  it  feizes 
is  like  an  efchar  or  putrid  flelh,  and  falls  off  as  if  torn  out 
by  a  wolf.  No  part  of  the  body  is  free  from  thefe  car¬ 
buncles;  but  they  generally  lay  hold  of  the  membranes 
of  the  mufcles,  and  the  nervous  and  fibrous  fubflance  of 
the  flcin,  efpecially  in  theback,  arms,  and  thighs.  At  firfl 
there  is  an  exquifite  itching  in  the  part;  which  when 
fcratched,  puflules  arife ;  they  are  of  a  red,  livid,  or 
whitifli  purple  colour,  or  fometimes  black.  When  the 
puflules  are  prefled,  they  feem  to  be  full  of  pus  ;  under 
which  there  is  an  alh-coloured  crufl,  which  being  taken 
away,  the  flefli  appears  corrupted  and  fpungy,  with  into¬ 
lerable  pain  and  burning  of  the  circumjacent  flefli,  which 
is  followed  by  a  mortification  of  the  pan. 

When  the  plague  is  fatal,  fome  die  of  a  fainting  the 
firfl  or  fecond  day.  But  in  many,  when  the  poifon  is  not 
expelled,  or,  if  expelled,  returns  back,  it  bangs  on  a 
mortification  of  the  nervous  coats  of  the  noble  parts,  of 
the  pleura,  oefophagus,  flomach  and  inteflines,  or  the 
meninges  of  the  brain ;  which  creeps  fpeedily  to  all  the 
vifeera,  and  the  blood  itfelf ;  whence  the  carcafes  fwell, 
and  have  a  moft  intolerable  flench.  Sometimes,  when 
the  peflilential  tumours  are  too  plentiful,  they  die  of  a 
fymptoraatic  fever,  from  the  inflammation,  pain,  and  in¬ 
tolerable  beat. 

It  has  been  before  remarked,  that  the  plague  is  not  a 
native  of  our  country,  but  is  brought  from  remote  pla- 
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ces  ;  whence  the  beft  prefervative  is  to  fly  to  a  diflant 
country  ;  for  the  fame  reafon,  thofe  princes  befl  confult 
the  welfare  of  their  fubjeefls,  who  in  the  time  of  the 
plague  endeavour  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  the  infec¬ 
tion,  and,  when  a  family  is  affliifled,  feparate  the  well  from 
the  fick,  and  burn  all  their  moveables.  While  this  dif* 
eafe  reigns,  all  perfons  fhould  live  temperately,  avoid  an 
excefs  in  the  ufe  of  the  non  naturals,  and  abflain  parti¬ 
cularly  from  violent  aflFedllons  of  the  mind,  and  every 
thing  elfe  that  deje<5ts  the  flrength,  difturbs  perfpiration, 
and  generates  crudities  in  the  primse  vise  ;  the  mind  is 
efpecially  to  be  fu  pported,  and  fear,  dread,  and  pufilla- 
nimity  are  to  be  banilhed  ;  for  more  die  of  terror  than 
of  the  plague  itfelf. 

As  in  the  fmall-pox,  the  management  confifts  in  clearing 
the  prima  via  in  the  beginning,  in  regulating  the  fever,, 
and  in  promoting  the  natural  difeharges  ;  fo  in  the  plague, 
the  fame  indications  will  take  place.  In  the  plague,  in¬ 
deed,  the  fever  is  often  much  more  acute  ;  the  flomach 
and  bowels  are  fometimes  inflamed,  and  the  eruptions  re¬ 
quire  external  applications,  which  to  the  puftules  of  the 
fmall  pox  are  not  neceflary. 

When  the  fever  is  very  acute,  a  cool  regimen  is  necef- 
fary  ;  but  when  the  pulfe  is  languid,  and  the  heat  not 
exceflive,  moderate  cordials  muft  be  ufed.  The  moft 
gentle  emetics  may  be  given  ;  the  beft  is  ipecacuanha,  if 
the  ftomach  or  bowels  are  not  inflamed,  for  then  certain 
death  muft  be  expedled. 

As  for  the  eruptions,  they  muft  be  brought  to  a  fup- 
puration  as  Toon  as  poflible  ;  and  as  foon  as  they  appear, 
fix  a  cupping-glafs  thereon,  without  fcarification  ;  and 
when  that  is  removed^  apply  a  fuppurating  cataplafm,  or 
plafter  of  warm  gums. 

If  the  tumors  will  not  fuppurate,  as  the  carbuncle  fel- 
dom  or  never  does  ;  yet  if  a  thin  ichor  or  matter  exfudes 
through  the  pores,  or  if  the  tumours  feel  foft  to  the 
touch,  or,  laiily,  if  it  has  a  black  cruft  upon  it,  then  it 
muft  be  opened  by  incifion,  either  according  to  the  length 
of  the  tumor,  or  by  a  crucial  fedion.  If  there  is  any 
part  mortified,  as  is  ufual  in  the  carbuncle,  it  muft  be 
fcarified.  Then  it  will  be  neceflary  to  ftop  the  bleeding, 
and  dry  up  the  moifture  with  an  adual  cautery,  drefling 
the  wound  afterwards  with  doflils  and  pledgits,  fpread 
with  a  common  digeftive. 

Theoiext  day  the  wound  ought  to  be  well  bathed  with 
a  fomentation  of  warm  aromatic  plants,  with  fpirit  of 
wine  in  it,  in  order,  if  poflible,  to  make  it  digeft,  by  which 
the  floughs  will  feparate.  After  this,  the  ulcer  may  be 
treated  as  one  from  a  common  abfeefs. 

But  the  patient  runs  great  hazard  in  this  way,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  utmoft  care ;  therefore  artificial  difeharges  for 
the  corrupt  humours  fhould  be  attenipted.  To  this  pur- 
pofe,  large  bleeding  and  profufe  fweating  are  recommend¬ 
ed  to  us  upon  fome  experience. 

As  for  fweating,  as  Sydenham  advifes,  it  muft  be  con¬ 
tinued  without  intermlflSon, 

If  there  is  a  vomiting,  the  patient  fliould  be  made  to 
fweat  with  the  weight  of  the  bedcloaths  alone,  drawing 
the  flieet  up  to  his  face. 

When  the  fweat  is  begun,  it  fhould  be  promoted  with 
fage  polfct- drink,  or  fmall- beer,  in  which  mace  has  beem 

boiled, 
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boiled,  repeating  them  pretty  often  for  twenty- four  hoars  ; 
in  the  mean  while,  the  fpirits  of  the  patient  are  to  be 
kept  up  with  comforting  broths.  The  by-(fanders  (hould 
forbear  to  wipe  olt  the  fweat,  nor  fhould  the  patient 
change  his  linen  all  that  time,  which  is  a  necelTary  cau¬ 
tion  ;  if  it  be  flopped  before  that  time,  it  will  be  to  no 
manner  of  purpofe  ;  during  the  fweat,  the  diarrhoea,  if 
any,  and  the  vomiting,  will  flop  of  their  own  accord. 

Theriaca,  and  the  like  folid  medicines,  being  ofFenfive  to 
the  flomach,  are  not  the  moft  proper  fudorifics.  An  in- 
fufion  of  Virginia  fnake  root,  in  boiling  water,  or,  for 
want  of  this,  of  fome  other  warm  aromatic,  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  about  a  fourth  part  of  aqua  theriacalis,  is  fafer. 

Thofe  who  are  obliged  to  be  near  the  fick,  mufl  take 
care  that  the  miafmata  do  not  approach  their  vital  juices, 
por  yet  the  falival.  To  this  purpofe,  frequent  fpitting, 
and  waflting  the  mouth  with  vinegar,  or  wine,  or  fnuffing 
them  up  the  nofe,  are  ufeful.  The  efficacy  will  be  ftill 
greater,  if  they  are  imbued  with  rue  or  citron  rind.  For 
an  acid  is  the  genuine  antidote  of  a  putrid  and  fulphu- 
reous  miafma.  Wherefore  it  is  much  fafer  to  hold  acids 
in  the  mouth,  than  alexipharmic  roots.  It  will  be  like- 
wife  proper  to  get  a  few  fpoonfuls  of  Rhenilh  wine,  or 
bezoardic  vinegar,  diluted  with  water  or  wine,  and  fo 
take  them,  The  Turks  deal  much  in  the  juice  of  le¬ 
mons. 

When  the  plague  is  actually  begun,  and  the  body  is 
coftive,  a  gentle  clyfter  fhould  be  ufed.  Then  a  fweat 
fhould  be  promoted  (twenty-four  hours  at  leaf!,)  that  the 
poifon  may  exhale  and  pafs  through  the  fltin  ;  and  epi- 
thems  to  the  heart  will  not  be  without  benefit,  though 
they  reach  only  to  the  right  orifice  of  the  ftomach,  and 
its  nervous  coats  ;  they  may  be  made  of  theriac.  exprefs- 
cd  oil  of  nutmegs,  camphire,  fafFron,  cafior,  and  bal- 
fam  of  Peru.  But  above  all,  acids  are  highly  praifed  ; 
fuch  as,  juiceof  citrons,  Seville  oranges,  lemons,  vinegar, 
cbc.  which  refift  poifon,  putrefa<5tion,  and  prevent  the 
difTolution  of  the  blood. 

When  the  ftrength  of  the  difeafe  is  vanquifhed,  gentle 
laxatives  will  be  proper  to  expel  the  fordes  during  the 
courfe  of  this  difeafe. 

It  is  worthy  obfervation,  that  few  medicines  are  befl: ; 
for  which  feafon  people  of  the  lower  clafs  generally  come 
off  better  than  perfons  of  diflin^ion  ;  and  there  is  nothing 
worfe  than  to  give  alexipharmics  abounding  with  a  hot 
volatile  oil  ;  much  lefs  ought  volatile  fpirits  to  be  given, 
for  they  fix  the  poifon  upon  the  nervous  parts.  Yet  herbs 
and  roots  of  this  kind  are  not  altogether  to  be  conderanr 
ed,  if  mixed  with  acids  and  nitre.  A  mixture  of  carduus 
hened'i{ius  water,  and  wine  vinegar,  when  given  to  four 
fpoonfuls,  with  a  dram  of  crabs-eyes  and  theriaca,  and 
repeated,  were  very  ufeful  in  the  plague  at  Hall  in  1682. 
In  the  plague  likewife  in  Lombardy,  1526,  many  re¬ 
covered  with  the  juice  of  goats-rue,  vinegar,  water  of 
carduus  benedict  us,  and  a  little  theriac,  given  to  make 
the  patient  fweat  :  and  Thoner  obferves,  that  nothing 
was  of  any  advantage  in  the'plague  except  theriacal  vine¬ 
gar  given  in  the  beginning  to  promote  a  fweat.  And  in 
the  year  1544,  when  a  malignant  fever  raged  among  the 
foldiers,  a  whole  regiment  was  faved,  to  whom  this  vine¬ 
gar  was  given  in  due  rime,  except  a  very  few.  And  in 
VoL,  III.  N^.  72.  2 
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the  plague  at  Rome,  vinegar  with  rue,  pimpernal  root*  ' 
betony,  garlick,  and  juniper- berries,  with  a  little  cam" 
phire  added  to  the  infufion,  caufed  many  to  cfcape*  ^ 
Likewife  the  prefervative  water  of  Sylvius  has  been  great¬ 
ly  efteemed,  becaufe  of  the  vinegar.  And  MindereruS 
afferts,  that  unlefs  alexiterials  be  given  within  twenty- fou'^ 
hours,  all  medicines  are  vain. 

Of  the  Miliary  Fever. 

A  miliary  fever  is  not  unlike  a  cattarrhal,  and  is  at¬ 
tended  with  a  more  intenfe  motidn  of  the  vafcular  and 
nervous  fyftem,  whereby  a  corrupt  lymphatic  matter  of  a 
peculiar  nature  is  expelled  from  the  inward,  and  more 
efpecially  the  nervous  parts,  to  the  furfaceof  thefidn,  in 
the  form  of  fmall,  rough,  miliary  puftules,  fometimes  red, 
and  fometimes  white. 

Thefe  fmall  pultules  are  exceeding  numerous  caufirtg 
a  corrugation,  roughnefs  and  drynefs  of  the  flein,  and 
have  a  fetid  fmell  peculiar  to  themfelves.  There  is  no 
eruption  fo  inconftant  as  this,  for  it  will  fometimes  ftrike 
in  fuddenly,  and  as  fuddenly  appear  again,  ,  and  is  at¬ 
tended  with  an  itching  pricking  fenfation  more  than  any 
other  kind.  Other  eruptions  are  common  to  all' coun¬ 
tries,  and  are  equally  vexatious  to  rhen  asWeil  as- women'; 
but  the  miliary  feems  familiar  and  endemic  to  fome  places 
only,  and  more  frequently  attacks  the  female  fex,  efpe¬ 
cially  in  child  bed.  It  is  neither  epidemic  nor  contagi¬ 
ous  •  and  feems  rather  owing  to  a  fault  in  the  vifeera  and 
fluids,  than  the  intemperature  of  the  air. 

The  miliary  eruptions  are  either  fed  or  white,  and  are 
both  more  or  lefs  acute,  benign  or  malignant.  The  red 
are  lefs  dangerous,  are  generally  free  from  a  fever,  and 
then  are  chronical,  appearing  at  flated  feafons  of  the 
year  ;  but  fometimes  they  are  accompanied  with  an  acute 
fever.  The  white  feldom  or  never  appear  without  a  fe¬ 
ver,  and  therefore  are  more  dangerous.  In  thefe  the 
Jympha  is  affeded  with  a  kind  of  acidity  ;  for  the  patient 
difeharges  plenty  of  ferum  by  fweat,  urine,  ftool  or  fali- 
vation,  which  are  the  effeds  of  an  acid  which  coagulates 
the  thicker  part  of  the  blood,  and  feparates  the  ferum 
from  it.  Belides,  all  kinds  of  acids  and  refrigerants,  not 
excepting  nitre,  freely  taken,  are  moft  hurtful  in  this  dif- 
eafe.  On  the  contrary,  abforbents  and  anti- acids,  and 
things  which  render  the  blood  fpirltous,  ar^  mod  faluta- 
ry.  Women  who  eat  much  fruit,  and  fuch  like  trafh,  of 
the  acefeent  kind,  and  live  idle  fedentary  lives,  are  mod: 
fubjeft  to  this  difeafe. 

Sometimes  the  miliary  eruptions  are  idiopathic,  and 
fometimes  fymptomatic,  and  fupervene  to  other  fevers, 
efpecially  the  continual,  when  on  the  decline.  They 
likewife  appear  very  commonly  with  the  meades,  fmall- 
pox,  putrid  and  fpotted  fevers,  when  drawing  towards  an 
end  ;  and  then  they  raife  a  new  fever,  whofe  attack  the 
debilitated  patient  is  not  able  to  dand. 

The  idiopathic  begins  with  a  dight  fliivering,  fuccecd 
ed  with  heat  and  lofs  of  drength,  fometimes  even  to 
fainting.  There  is  a  draitnefs  about  the  bread,  attended 
with  anxiety  and  deep  fighs,  redlefihefs  and  watching. 
There  is  a  pricking  kind  of  a  heat  perceived  in  the  back, 
with  an  alternate  fuccefllon  of  cold,-  diivering,  and  heat 
under  the  Ikin,  but  mod  fenfible  in  the  palms  of  the 
T  Iiands, 
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hands.  Women  In  child-bed  have  the  flax  of  the  lochia 
flopped,  and  the  milk  recedes  from  their  breads.  To 
thefe  fucceeds  a  roughnefs  of  the  fldn  like  that  of  a  goofe  ; 
and  a  great  number  of  pudules  appear,  fometimes  white 
and  fometimes  red,  or  both  together,  of  the  fize  of  mil¬ 
let  (or  mudard)  feed  They  fird  befet  the  neck,  then 
the  bread  and  back,  and  afterwards  the  arms  and  hands. 
When  thefe  begin  to  rife  on  the  furface  of  the  flein,  the 
more  grievous  fyraptoms  ceafe.  The  pulfe,  which  be¬ 
fore  was  hard,  contraded  and  quick,  grows  more  foft, 
free,  and  flow;  the  dejection  of  mind  goes  off,  the  flem 
becomes  moid,  and  the  belly,  which  was  bound  fo  much 
that  the  patient  could  not  break  wind,  now  fpontaneoufly 
admits  him  to  go  to  flool.  Afterwards  the  pudules  ri 
,pen,  and  are  full  of  a  flinking  ichor.  The  urine  appears 
more  faturated,  and  a  Angular  fetid  fweat,  proper  to  this 
difeafe,  breaks  forth  ;  the  flux  of  the  lochia  in  females 
returns,  and  within  the  fpacc  of  feven  or  eight  days  the 
pudules  difappear,  with  great  itching  in  the  extreme  parts, 
drying  up  and  falling  off  in  fcales.  Then  the  patient 
recovers  drength,  and  regains  health. 

•  It  is  hard  to  determine  the  day  of  the  eruption  of  the 
pudules ;  but  it  is  generally  the  tenth  or  eleventh  day 
from  the  beginning,  if  the  fever  makes  a  regular  progrefs ; 
fometimes  on  the  eighteenth,  and  fometimes  on  thetwen^ 
ty-fird,  or  twenty- fecond  day. 

Bad  figns  are,  when  the  miliary  pudules  appear  and 
vanifh  by  turns,  and  the  fymptoms  continue  violent ;  but 
it  is  worfe  if  they  quite  difappear :  Hence  an  oppreflion 
of  the  bread,  with  fighs,  a  draitnefs  of  the  fauces,  lofs  of 
drength,  and  great  anxiety. 

Fatal  figns  are,  when  the  morbific  matter  not  being 
thrown  out  again,  there  is  an  inward  heat  and  the  ex¬ 
treme  parts  are  affeifled  with  cold  and  fliivering,  and 
there  is  a  cold  profufe  fweat ;  of.  on  the  contrary,  when 
the  extreme  parts  are  hot,  and  a  notable  fenfe  of  cold- 
nefs  is  perceived  in  the  abdomen,  then  the  patient  dies 
in  a  fainting  fir,  arifing  from  a  mortification  of  the  do- 
mach,  intedines,  brain,  or  womb. 

The  cure  of  this  fever  depends  on  the  followingthings. 
I,  To  corredl  and  temperate  the  acrid  morbific  matter 
which  didurbs  the  nervous  parts.  2.  To  relax  the 
fpadic  dridlures  of  the  nervous  fibres  proceeding  from 
thence.  5.  To  evacuate  the  prepared  morbific  matter 
through  the  pores  of  the  Ikin,  and  prevent  its  drikingin. 

To  dilute  the  fharpnefs  of  the  humours,  and  to  appeafe 
the  irritation  of  the  nervous  parts,  the  fallowing  decoc¬ 
tion  may  ferve  for  common  drink. 

Take  diavings  of  hartfhorn,  fcorzonera  root,  and 
farfaparilla,  of  each  two  ounces  ;  and^boil  them  in  6 
pounds  of  water. 

Let  the  patient  be  always  kept  in  an«equal  moderate 
heat,  and  abdain  from  drong  alexipharmics,  and  things 
aAually  hot,  becaufe  they  throw  him  into  too  profufe  a 
fweat.  But  when  there  is  an  apprehenfion  of  the  pudules 
ilriking  in,  then  the  decodtion  may  be  drank  hot,  with 
moderate  expellents,  as  the  exigence  requires.  Nor 
iliould  the  medicines  be  too  cooling,  becaufe  they  increafe 
the  anxiety  and  faintnefs.  In  the  red  fort,  when  there 
is  an  internal  heat,  with  third  and  a  great  pulfe,  diapho- 
jetics  with  a  little  nitre  will  be  proper  j  even  though  red 
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and  white  pudules  appear  together.  But  nitre  alone 
Ihould,  be  ufed  with  caution,  efpecially  when  there  are 
figns  of  malignity.  No  malt  liquor  diould  be  drank,  but 
the  former  decoftion. 

The  belly  fliould  be  neither  too  much  bound  nor  too 
open  ;  yet  even  the  gentle  laxatives  are  not  to  be  given  till 
the  pudules  begin  to  dry ;  and  then  there  is  nothing  elfe 
required  but  an  emollient  clyder. 

Bleeding  fhould  becautioufly  lifed;  for  when  the  weak- 
nefs  is  exceflive,  the  fweats  profufe,  and  the  pulfe  quick, 
it  mud  be  omitted.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  neceffary 
for  childbed  women,  when  the  lochia  are  fuppreffed,  and 
the  fymptoms  of  a  miliary  fever  begin  to  appear;  but  then 
it  mud  be  done  fpeedily,  and  the  great  anxiety,  fainting, 
and  difficulty  of  breathing  will  ceafe,  and  the  pudules 
break  out. 

Bliders  on  the  back  are  very  proper  for  this  difeafe ; 
for  they  help  to  draw  off  the  impure  ferous  humours, 
and  dimulate  the  fatigued  nervous  fibres  to  a  contraction, 
fo  as  to  expel  the  morbific  matter. 

Of  the  Scarlet  Fever, 

The  fcarletfevermay  happen  at  anyfeafon  of  the  year, 
but  it  appears  mod  commonly  towards  autumn.  It  reigns 
chiefly  among  children.  It  begins  with  coldnefs  and  fhi- 
vering,  as  in  other  fevers,  without  any  violent  ficknefsl 
Afterwards  the  flein  is  covered  with  red  fpots,  which  are 
larger,  more  florid,  and  not  fo" uniform  as  the  meafles. 
The  rednefs  remains  two  or  three  days,  and  then  difap- 
pears ;  then  the  cuticle  falls  off,  and  4eaves  behind  it  a 
fort  of  meally  fcales,  fcattered  over  the  body,  which  ap¬ 
pear  and  difappear  two  or  three  times. 

Let  the  patient  abdain  from  flefli,  all  hot  cordials, 
and  fpiritous  liquors ;  let  him  not  go  out  of  doors,  nor 
be  confined  condantly  to  his  bed  ;  and  then  medicines 
will  be  of  little  ufe. 

Apply  a  blidering  plaiderto  the  neck,  and  every  night 
give  a  paregoric  of  diacodium ;  and  after  the  fever  ceafes, 
let  the  patient  be  purged  with  a  very  gentle  cathartic, 
agreeable  to  the  age  and  conditution. 

Measles. 

The  meafles  are  an  eruptive  catarrhal  fever,  generally 
epidemic,  which  by  the  increafed  vital  motion  of  the 
heart  and  arteries  throws  on  the  flein  an  acrid,  caudic, 
inflammatory  matter,  in  the  form  of  red  fpots.  They 
begin  with  chilnefs  and  fliivering,  and  heat  and  cold  fuc- 
ceed  by  turns.  The  next  day  the  fever  comes  on  with 
great  ficknefs,  third,  and  lofs  of  appetite;  the  tongue  is 
white,  but  not  dry.  There  is  a  little  cough,  a  heavinefs 
of  the  head  and  eyes,  and  a  continual  fleepinefs.  There 
is  a  fneezing  and  a  fwelling  of  the  eye-lids,  a  ferous  hu¬ 
mour  oft  didils  from  the  nofe  and  eyes,  which  are  certain 
figns  the  eruption  is  at  hand.  In  the  face  the  fpots  are 
fmall ;  but  on  the  bread  broad  and  red,  not  rifiog  above 
the  furface  of  theflcln.  The  patient  often  has  a  loofenefs,. 
with  greenifli  dools. 

Thefe  fymptoms  continue  and  increafe  till  the  fourth, 
fometimes  the  fifth  day;  at  which  time  fpots  like  flea- 
bites  appear,  increafing  in  number  and  magnitude,  and 
in  fome  places  run  together,  rendering  the  face  varioufly 
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fpotted.  Thefe  fpots  confi/l:  of  very  fmall  red  pimples, 
almoft  contiguous,  and  rifing  but  little  above  the  flcin. 
They  may  be  felt  by  a  gentle  touch  of  the  finger,  but  the 
rifing  cannot  eafily  be  difcerned  by  the  naked  eye. 

From  the  face  the  fpots  gradually  proceed  to  the  breaft, 
belly,  thighs,  and  legs.  The  fymptoms  do  not  immedi¬ 
ately  vanifh.  alter  the  eruption,  as  in  the  fmall*  pox,  except 
the  vomiting.  The  cough  and  fever  increafe,  with  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  breathing.  The  weaknefs,  and  a  dt fluxion  on 
the  eyes,  fleepinefs,  and  want  of  appetite,  flill  continue. 

On  ihe  fixth  day,  and  fometimes  fooner,  the  fltin  of 
the  face  and  forehead  begins  to  grow  rough  ;  and  the  cu¬ 
ticle  breaking,  the  puftules  die  away ;  while  on  the  reft 
of  the  body  the  fpots  are  broad  and  red.  On  the  eighth 
day  the  fpots  difappear  in  the  face,  and  are  fcarce  per¬ 
ceivable  elfe where.  On  the  ninth  they  quite  vandh  ;  fine, 
thin,  light  fcales,  like  flour,  falling  off  from  the  fltin  at 
that  time. 

The  meafles  in  general  are  not  dangerous,  unlefs  from 
an  infalubrious  epidemical  conftitution  of  the  year,  which 
fometimes  renders  them  malignant.  This  may  be  known 
by  a  fuddeniofsof  ftrength,  coldnefs  of  the  extreme  parts, 
great  reftiefTnefs,  vomiting,  difficulty  of  fwallowmg,  and 
a  delirium.  If  petechial  fpots  or  miliary  eruptions  fu- 
pervene,  there  is  great  danger,  A  continual  cough,  a 
loofenefs,  and  great  inquietude,  are  bad.  Profufe  fweats 
are  no  good  fign.  When  the  difeafe  is  ended,  if  the 
cough  and  hoarfenefs  remain,  a  confumption  and  hetftic 
will  follow,  without  fpeedy  afliftance. 

Thofe  who  die  pf  the  meafles  are  generally  fufFocated 
.on  the  ninth  day.  Some,  when  the  difeafe  is  ended, 
have  a  loofenefs,  which  continues  feveral  weeks,  and 
brings  on  a  mortal  taber :  Some  have  a  flow  fever,  with 
an  atrophy  and  afwel/ing  of  the  abdomen,  which  are  fa¬ 
tal. 

If  children  are  fufpeifted  to  abound  with  crudities  in 
primis  viisy  It  will  be  proper  to  evacuate  with  half  a  grain 
of  tartar  emetic,  and  fyrup  of  fuccory  with  rhubarb. 
When  there  are  worms,  anthelmintics  fliould  be  given. 
In  adults  abounding  with  blood,  phlebotomy  is  neceffary 
on  the  firft  days.  Medicines  too  hot,  and  cold  nitrous 
things,  are  equally  hurtful.  As  foon  as  the  eruption  is 
ended  a  gentle  cathartic  is  proper. 

In  a  cough  nothing  is  better  than  oil  of  almonds  frefh 
drawn,  mixt  with  fyrup  of  capillaire;  half  a  fpoonful  of 
which  fliould  be  given  often  in  water-gruel. 

To  abforbent  and  diaphoretic  powders,  half  a  grain  of 
faflPron  may  be  added. 

When  this  difeafe  attacks  women  who  are  fubjedl  to 
hypochondriac  or  hyfteric  fpafnis,  or  when  the  menftrual 
flux  is  at  hand,  it  is  often  atteneded  with  fainting  fits, 
difficulty  of  breathing,  with  cooftriflions  of  the  throat, 
and  great  anxiety  of  thepraecordia.  Therefore  the  erup¬ 
tions  are  not  to  be  driven  out  with  hot  remedies,  but  ra¬ 
ther  with  fuch  things  as  allay  fpafms,  paregoric  and  car 
minative'clyfters,  fometimes  bleeding,  as  alfo  a  little  ca- 
ftor  and  nitre  rnixt  with  bezoardic  powders.  By  thefe 
means  the  fpots  will  appear  in  a  fliort  time. 

When  a  diarrhoea  happens,  it  muft  be  cautionfly  treated, 
and  not  haftily  ftopt ;  becaufe  it  carries  off  a  great  deal 
4)f  filth,  and  often  pu.is  an  end  to  the  difeafe,.  Then  it 
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it  will  be  beft  to  wafli  the  acrimony  out  of  the  ir^teftines. 
by  demulcent  clyfters.  But  if,  when  the  difeafe  is  over, 
the  diarrhoea  continues  obftinate,  it  will  be  proper  to  add 
a  few  grains  of  the  bark  of  eleutheria  with  bezoardic 
po  vders. 

When  there  are  haemorrhages,  which  are  generally 
figns  of  malignity,  nothing  muft  be  ufed  that  is  directly 
aftringent,  much  lefs  opiates  and  anodynes. 

If  the  patient  falls  into  too  profufe  a  fweat,  fo  that 
the  linen  is  quite  wet,  it  muft  be  changed  very  cautioufly 
for  fuch  as  is  well  aired  and  warm,  otherwife  the  fpots 
will  ftrrke  in.  Many  have  been  killed  in  a  few  hours,  by 
a  fudden  change  from  hot  to  cold. 

When  the  fpots  are  gone,  the  patier\ts  fliould  not  ex- 
pofe  themfelves  to  the  air  ;  but  be  careful  of  their  diet  ; 
otherwife  they  may  fall  into  an  afthma,  fuffocating  catarrh, 
or  confumption. 

Sydenham,  for  the  cough,  orders  the  following. 

Take  an  ounce  and  an  half  of  the  pedoral  decodtion  ; 
fyrup  of  violets,  and  true  maiden- hair,  of  each  an 
ounce  and  a  half ;  make  them  into  an  apozem,  and 
take  three  or  four  ounces  four  times  a-day. 

Let  the  patient  keep  his  bed  for  two  days  after  the  firfl 
eruption. 

If,  after  the  meafles  difappear,  a  difficulty  of  breathing, 
fever,  and  other  fymptoins,  fliould  fupervene,  refembling 
an  iiifiamation  of  the  lungs,  let  blood  be  taken  away  free¬ 
ly  from^the  arm,  once,  twice,  or  three  times,  as  occa- 
fion  (hall  require  ;  leaving  a  due  Ipace  between  each 
bleeding ;  and  let  the  pefforal  apozem  above  deferibed  be 
given,  or  oil  of  fweet  almonds  alone.  About  twelve  daya 
from  the  invafion,  let  the  patient  be  purged. 

Of  the  Small-Pox. 

The  fmall-pox  is  commonly  divided  into  two  kinds;, 
the  diftin<ft  and  confluent. 

The  diftin<ft  fort  begins  with  chilnefs  and  fliivering,. 
intenfe  heat,  a  violent  pain  of  the  head  and  back,  an  in¬ 
clination  to  vomit  :  in  adults,  a  great  propenfity  to  fweat; 
a  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  if  it  be  prefled  with  the 
hand  ;  a  dulnefs  and  drowfinefs,  and  fometimes  epileptic 
fits,  efpecially  in  children  ;  and  if  the  breeding  of  teeth 
is  over,  it  is  a  fign  the  fmall-pox  is  at  hand  ;  for  if  the 
fit  happens  over  night,  the  fmall  pox  will  appear  in  the 
morning,  and  are,  generally  fpeaking,  of  the  favourable 
fort. 

On  the  fourth  day  from  the  beginning  they  break  out,, 
fometimes  later,  feldom  before,  at  which  time  the  fymp¬ 
toms  either  abate  or  wfiolly  difappear. 

The  fpots  at  firft  are  reddilh,  and  fpread  themfelves 
over  the  face,  neck,  breaft,  and  the  whele  body.  Then 
there  is  a  pain  in  the  fauces,  which  increafes  as  the  puftules 
grow  turgid. 

On  the  eighth  day  the  fpaces  between  the  puftules,  which 
hitherto  were  white,  begin  to  grow  red  and  fwell.  and  to 
be  affeded  with  a  tenfive  pain.  The  eye  lids  are  puffed 
up,  and  clofe  the  eyes  ;  next  to  the  face,  the  hands  be¬ 
gin  to  fwell,  and  the  fingers  are  diftended  ;  the  puftules- 
of  the  face,  before  fmooih  and  red,  .begin  to  be  rough, 
(the  firft  fign  of  maturation,)  and  whitifli,  and  throw  out 
a  yellowifti  matter,  in  colour  like  a  honey-comb. 

The 
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The  inflammation  of  the  face  and  hands  being  now  at 
the  height,  4he  interftices  between  the  puftules  are  of  the 
colour  of  damaflc  rofes  ;  and  the  more  mild  the  difeafe 
is,  the  greater  is  the  likenefs. 

The  puflules  about  the  face,  as  they  ripen,  grow  more 
rough  and  yellow.  But  on  the  hands  and  the  other  parts 
of  the  body,  they  grow  whiter  and  lefs  rough. 

On  the  eleventh  day  the  fvvelling  of  the  face  and  in¬ 
flammation- difappear;  and  the  puftules  being  ripe,  and  of 
the  fize  of  a  large  pea,  grow  dry,  and  fall  off. 

On  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  day  they  vanifli  en¬ 
tirely  ;  except  Tome  obftinate  puftules  on  the  hands,  which 
continue  a  day  or  two  longer,  and  then  break.  The  reft 
come  off  in  branny  fcales,  ajid  in  the  face  leave  pits  be¬ 
hind  them. 

Through  the  whole  courfe  of  this  difeafe  the  patient’s 
body  is  either  wholly  bound,  or  he  goes  to  ftool  but  very 
feldom.  Generally  thofe  who  die  of  the  fmall-pox,  die 
on  the  eighth  day  in  the  diftindl,  and  on’the  eleventh  in 
the  confluent  fort.  Then  the  face,  which  ought  to  be 
turgid,  and  the  interftices  florid,  on  the  contrary  is  flaccid 
and  whitifli,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  puftules  are  red 
and  elevated,  even  after  the  death  of  the  patient.  The 
fweat,  which  was  injudicioufly  promoted  by  cordials 
and  a  hot  regimen,  fuddenly  ceafes  ;  in  the  mean  while 
the  patient  is  feizedwith  a  phrenfy,  a  violent  anxiety,  a 
tofling  and  ficknefs  ;  he  makes  water  often  and  little,  and 
a  few  hours  clofe  the  tragical  fcene. 

In  the  confluent  fort  there  are  the  fame  fymptoms,  but 
much  more  violent.  The  fever,  anxiety,  ficknefs,  vo¬ 
miting,  ^c,  more  cruelly  torment  the  patient ;  yet  he 
does  not  fo  foon  fall  into  a  fweat,  as  in  the  diftin<5t  kind. 
A  loofenefs  fometimes  precedes  the  eruption,  and  conti¬ 
nues  a  day  or  two  after  it.  * 

On  the  third  day,  fometimes  before,  feldom  later,  the 
fpots  appear;  and  thefooner,  the  more  will  they  run  to- 
;gether.  Sometimes  the  eruption  is  retarded  till  the  fourth 
or  fifth  day,  by  fome  terrible  fymptom  ;  fuch  as,  a  moft 
acute  pain  in  the  loins,  like  a  fit  of  the  gravel  ;  in  the 
fide,  like  a  pleurify;  in  the  joints,  like  the  rheumatifm  ; 
in  the  ftomach,  with  a  ficknefs  and  vomiting.  . 

But  the  fymptoms  do  not  remit  after  the  eruption,  as 
in  the  diftindt  fort ;  but  the  fever  and  other  complaints 
continue  to  moleft  the  patient  many  days  after.  Some¬ 
times  the  fpots  appear  like  an  eryfipelas,  fometimes  like 
the  meaftes,  but  are  diftingulflied  from  them  by  the  time 
of  the  eruption.  As  the  difeafe  increafes,  they  do  not 
rife  to  any  confiderable  height,  being  intangled  with  each 
other  in  the  face ;  but  appear  like  a  red  blifter,  and  cover 
all  the  countenance,  which  fwells  fooner  than  in  the  dif- 
tind  kind.  Afterwards  they  feem  not  unlike  a  white  pel¬ 
licle  glued  to  the  face,  and  are  not  much  higher  than  its 
furface. 

The  eighth  day  being  paft,  the  white  pellicle  grows  daily 
more  rough,  and  of  a  dufky  colour.  The  pain  of  the 
llcin  becomes  more  intenfe,  and  at  laft,  in  the  more 
cruel  kind  of  this  difeafe*  they  do  not  fall  off  in  broad 
large  fcales,  till  after  the  twentieth  day.  But  this  in  the 
mean  time  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  the  more  the 
j-ipening  puftules  are  of  a  brownifti  c  lour,  they  are  the 
worfe^  and  the  longer  in  falling  off ;  and  the  more  yellow 
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they  are,  the  lefs  they  run  together,  and  the  fooner  they 
difappear. 

When  the  pellicle  falls  off,  there  is  no  roughnefs  on 
the  face,  but  branny  fcales  foon  appear  in  its  room,  of  a 
very  corrofive  nature,  which  leave  deep  pits  behind  them, 
and  fometimes  ugly  fears  ;  fometimes  the  ftioulders  and 
back  are  quite  deprived  of  their  cuticle. 

The  danger  of  the  difeafe  is  to  be  eflimated  from  the 
number  and  multitude  of  the  puftules  on  the  face  alone. 
The  puftules  of  the  hands  and  feet  are  the  greateft  ;  and 
the  farther  they  are  removed  from  the  extremities,  the 
lefs  they  are  ;  in  adults  a  falivation,  and  in  children  a 
diarrhoea,  is  a  fign,  though  not  always,  of  the  confluent 
fort.  The  (pitting  fjmetimes  begins  with  the  eruption, 
fometin>es  two  or  three  days  after  it ;  the  matter  is  at 
firft  thin,  but  on  the  eleventh  day  it  is  vifeid,  and  hawked 
up  with  difficulty  ;  the  patient  is  tbirfty  and  hoarfe,  ex¬ 
tremely  fleepy,  and  his  fenfes  exceeding  dull :  he  fome¬ 
times  coughs  when  he  is  drinking,  and  the  liquor  regur¬ 
gitates  through  his  noftrils  :  then  the  falivation  generally 
ceafes,  but  the  fwelling  of  the  face  ought  not  to  go  down 
quite  till  a  day  or  two  after,  when  the  fpitting  is  over  ; 
if  the  hands  do  not  begin  to  fwell  remarkably,  and  con¬ 
tinue  fo  for  fome  time,  the  patient  will  fuddenly  leave  the 
world. 

The  diarrhoea. does  not  fo  foon  attack  children  as  the 
falivation  does.  men.  In  both  forts  of  this  difeafe  the 
fever  predominates  from  the  firft  onfet  till  the  eruption  ; 
then  it  abates  till  the  puftules  are  ripe,  at  which  time  it 
terminates. 

The  day  on  which  the  patient  is  moft  in  danger,  in  the 
leaft  crude  and  moft  common  fort  of  the  confluent,  is  the 
eleventh  from, the  firft  attack  of  the  difeafe  ;  in  the  more 
crude,  the  .fourteenth  ;  and  in  the  moft  crude,  the  feven- 
teenth  :  fometimes,  but  very  feldom,  the  patient  does 
not  die  till  the  twenty- firft.  But  in  the  fpace  of  time 
from  the  eleventh  to  the  fevenreenth,  as  the  evening 
comes  on,  the  patient  is  daily  tormented  with  a  fit  of  in¬ 
quietude. 

In  the  management  of  the  patient  in  the  diftin<ft  fort, 
regard  (hould  be  had  to  the  feafon  of  the  year,  and  the 
ftrength  of  the  patient.  Let  this  be  a  genera]  rule,  to 
keep  the  patient  in  bed  during  the  firft  days  of  the  dif- 
temper,  taking  care  to  defend  him  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  winter  by  proper  means ;  and  to  moderate  the  cx- 
ceflive  heaf  in  fummer  by  cool  air.  For  the  patient 
ought  not  to  be  ftifled  by  heat  and  deaths,  nor  ftiould 
the  eruption  and  perfpiratio’a  be  checked  by  cold.  How¬ 
ever,  great  care  ought  to  be  taken  in  general  to  fupply 
him  with  pure  and  cool  air ;  becaufe  a  hot  air  caufes  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  breathing,  checks  the  fecretion  of  urine,  and 
increafes  the  number  of  puftules  on  the  internal  organs  of 
the  body. 

With  regard  to  Diet,  it  ought  to  be  very  (lender, 
moiftening,  and  cooling-  fuch  as  oatmeal  or  barley-gruel; 
and  in  the  beginning,  the  beft  regimen  is  that  which  keeps 
the  body  open,  and  promotes  urine.  This  end  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  boiling  preferved  fruits  with  their  food,  fuch 
as  figs,  Damafcene  plums,  and  tamarinds;  and  by  giving 
them  fubacid  liquors  for  drink;  as  fmall-beer  acidulated 
with  orange  or  lemon  juice;  whey  turned  with  Apples, 
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tHDilrd  in  milk;  emolllons  made  with  barley-water  and  al¬ 
monds  ;  Mofelle,  orRhenifh  wine  plentifully  diluted  with 
water  ;  or  any  other  things  of  this  kind. 

In  the  cure,  Sydenham  direfts  bleeding  on  any  of  the 
three  hrft  days  to  nine  or  ten  ounces ;  and  then  an 
opnce,  or  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  emetic  wine.  But  feme 
fhyficians  will  not  allow  a  vomit  by  any  means,  unlefs 
there  is  a  naufea,  and  the  head  is  much  afFe<fled.  Yet 
Hoffman  judges  it  to  be  proper  on  the  fird  day  of  the  in- 
vafion,  and  preferibes  two  grains  of  emetic  tartar  diiTol- 
ved  in  cinnamon  water,  to  adults. 

In  youths  and  adults,  it  is  often  neceffary  to  take  away 
blood  two  or  three  times,  only  v.'ith  an  intermillion  of 
two  or  three  days  between  each  time.  Blood-letting  is 
Ib  far  from  being  an  oblbcle  to  the  eruption  of  the  pu- 
Itules,  if  the  patient  is  not  too  weak,  that  it  forwards  it 
confiderably. 

After  Bleeding,  a  vomit  Ihould  be  given,  if  the  fto- 
mach  abounds  with  phlegm  or  bile,  or  be  loaded  with 
food  unfeafonably  taken.  Otherwife  a  purge  may  be 
preferibed  before  the  eruption  of  the  pultuks  :  which 
may  be  the  infufion  of  fena  with  manna,  or  manna  alone, 
efpecially  for  children  ;  for  no  didurbanceis  to  be  raifed 
in  the  body. 

To  keep  the  inflammation  of  the  blood  within  due 
bounds,  and  to  alTid  the  expulfloQ  of  the  morbific  matter 
through  the  fhin. 

Take  half  an  ounce  of  bezoar  in  powder,  2  drams  of 
purified  nitre.  Mix,  and  beat  into  a  powder. 

Half  a  dram  of  this  may  be  taken  by  an  adult  three  or 
four  times  in  a  day  ;  diminiftiing  the  quantity  for  chil- ' 
dren  in  proportion  to  their  age. 

Sometimes  equal  parts  of  thele  ingredients  may  be  pre¬ 
feribed  ;  and  if  the  effervefcence  of  the  fever  runs  very 
high,  a  proper  quantity  of  the  fpirit  of  vitriol  may  be 
added  to  the  patient’s  drink.  But  if  there  be  any  Teach¬ 
ings  to  vomit,  they  will  be  removed  by  draughts  con¬ 
taining  half  an  ounce  of  the  juice  of  lemons,  with  one 
fcruple  of  the  fait  of  wormwood. 

When  the  eruption  of  the  pudulesis  compleated,  which 
generally  happens  on  the  fixth  day  from  the  attack,  let  the 
patient  take  an  ounce  of  diacodium  every  evening  till  the 
tenth  day  after  the  invalion.  On  that  night,  if  the  fmall- 
poX  be  of  the  confluent  kind,  the  dofe  mull  be  increafed 
to  an  ounce  and  a  half ;  and  an  ounce  in  the  morning  ; 
and^  fo  an  ounce  and  half  every  night  till  the  patient  is 
recovered.  , 

Whatever  are  the  fort,  and  at  whatever  time  of  the 
difeafe  a  phrenfy  lhall  happen,  it  is  to  be  curbed  by  pa¬ 
regorics,  given  one  after  another  till  the  end  is  obtained, 
only  waiting  to  lee  the  effeiS:  of  one  dofe  before  another 
is  ordered. 

In  the  mean  time,  if  the  patient  is  coflive,  which 
is  generally  the  cafe,  and  the  fever  continues,  the  body 
is  to  be  opened  with  a  clylter  every  fecond  or  third  day. 

If  the  method  is  proper  in  thediflindl  fmall-pox,  it  will 
be  found  more  neceffary  in  the  confluent,  which  is  attend¬ 
ed  with  greater  fear  and  danger. 

In  every  fort  of  this  difeafe,  it  is  proper  to  open  the 
body  on  the  decline,  that  is,  on  the  ninth  or  tenth  day 
from  the  eruption,  becaufe  a  putrid  fever  generally  comes 
HI.  N®  72^  2 
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on  about  that  time,  while  the  puflules  are  drying,  or  up¬ 
on  the  fubfidence  of  the  fwelli  ig  of  the  inflamed  flein, 
where  there  is  no  fuppuration,  which  fever  cannot  be  ta¬ 
ken  off  with  equal  fafety  by  any  other  means  ;  but  gentle 
cathartics  alone  are  to  be  emploved  in  this  cafe,  fueh  as 
were  diredled  before  the  eruption  of  the  p  iftules. 

It  will  alfo  be  of  ufe  at  this  time  to  take  away  fome 
blood,  if  the  heat  be  too  great,  and  the  patient  have 
ftrength  to  bear  it. 

This  putrid  fever  is  by  Sydenham  called  the  fecondary 
fever,  which  comes  on  with  heat,  inquietude,  tolling, 
and,  uokfs  prevented,  takes  off  the  patient  in  two  or 
three  days.  He  mentions  this  fever  as  corning  on  the 
eleventh  day,  or  later;  but  this  is  to  beunderffood  from 
the  time  of  the  invafion,  whereas  Mead  reckons  from  the 
time  of  the  eruption.  Sydenham  preferibes  large  bleed¬ 
ing,  and  a  cathartic  two  days  after,  viz,  one  ounce  of 
lenitive  electuary  diflblved  in  4  ounces  of  Ample  alexe- ' 
terial  water,  together  with  the  free  ufe  of  paregorics. 

If  the  fpittle  through  heat  is  fo  tough  that  it  cannot  be 
hawked  up,  let  a  gargle  be  frequently  inje(51ed  into  the 
throat  with  a  fyringe.  It  maybe  compounded  of  barley- 
water  and  honey  of  rofes. 

When  the  matter  of  falivation  grov/s  very  vifeid,  and 
begins  to  clog  the  larynx  and  trachea,  the  beft  me¬ 
thod  is  to  boil  marlh  mallows,  myrrh,  and  honey,  in  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  water  and  vinegar,  and  to  tranfmit 
the  fteam  of  the  deco<5tion  into  the  patient’s  mouth,  thro* 
a  glafs  or  tin  tube,  of  fuch  a  lhape  and  length  as  is  moff 
commodious  for  a  recumbent  pollure. 

From  the  eighth  day  to  the  end  of  the  difeafe,  gar- 
lick  may  be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet ;  which  muff 
be  renewed  every  day,  efpecially  when  the  brain  is  af- 
fe<ff  ed . 

When  the  puftules  are  perfe<5lly  dry  and  withered,  the 
face  mav  be  anointed  with  a  liniment,  made  of  equal  parts 
of  oil  offweet  almonds  and  pomatum,  for  two  days  and 
no  longer. 

Twenty  one  days  after  the  invafion,  let  a  vein  be  o- 
pened  in  the  arm,  and  the  next  day  give  a  cathartic, 
which  may  be  repeated  every  other  day  three  times  more. 

This  is  neceffary,  becaufe  no  fpecies  of  fever  requires 
the  body  to  be  thoroughly  cleared  of  the  remains  of  the 
difeafe  more  than  this.  After  the  cathartics,  the  body 
is  to  be  reffored  to  its  former  date  by  a  courfe  of  milk, 
efpecially  that  of  affes,  with  fuitable  food,  and  the  air 
and  amufements  of  the' country. 

As  there  are  particular  accidents  in  thefmall-pox  which 
do.  not  commonly  occur,  it  will  be  proper  to  fay  fome- 
thing  of  them  Sometimes  the  patient  is  feized  with  con- 
vulAons  juft  before  the  eruption,  which  is  rather  a  good 
than  a  bad  fign  in  children.  In  this  cafe,  blood-letting  is 
carefully  to  be  avoided;  but  a  blifter  is  to  be  applied  to 
the  neck,  and  to  the  foies  of  the  feet.  Plaifters  made 
of  equal  parts  of  the  cephalic  and  bliftering  plaifters;  not 
forgetting  to  give  antifpafmodic  medicines  inwardly. 
The  chief  are  wild  Valerian  root,  Ruffian  caftor,  and  the 
fpirits  of  volatile  falls  chemically  extrafled  from  animals. 

In  adults,  the  thing  is  otherwife  ;  for  they,  if  not  too 
weak,  may  lofe  a  moderate  quantity  of  blood,  and  then 
be  put  into  the  foregoing  method. 
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Haller  tells  us,  that  camphire  allifts  greatly  in  filling 
the  fmall  pox  of  the  confluent  kind  with  petechise;  and 
Monro,  that  the  Peruvian- bark  does  the  fame,  that  it 
filled  the  empty  veficlcs  with  matter,  changed  the  watery 
fanies  into  thick  white  pus,  made  the  petechise  or  fpots 
turn  gradually  to  a  pale  colour,  and  caufed  the  pox  to 
blacken  fooner  than  was  expedted.  The  dofe  in  powder, 
is  from  ten  to  twenty  grains,  in  fome  rich  fyrup,  with 
an  aromatic  diftilled  water,  every  four  or  five  hours. 
Children  may  take  it  in  a  clyfter,  with  a  fmall  quantity  of 
warm  milk,  after  the  bowels  are  unloaded  with  a  prepa¬ 
ratory  clyfter.  If  the  clyfter  was  retained  too  fhort  atime, 
lyrup  of  poppies  was  added,  or  diafeordium.  Thefe injec¬ 
tions  were  repeated  morning  or  evening  or  oftner.  The 
bark  has  had  good  effedts  in  mitigating  the  fecondary  fever. 
When  the  lungs  are  greatly  fluffed,  it  is  not  to  be  given. 

When  the  eruption  appears  without  much  fear  or  pain, 
it  is  not  without  danger ;  for  the  puflules  frequently  do 
not  tend  to  maturity,  and  there  is  no  fuppuration  made. 
Hence  the  fever  increafes,  with  inquietude  of  body,  anxie¬ 
ty  of  mind,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  a  delirium,  which 
carry  off  the  patient  in  a  few  days.  In  this  flate,  the 
fever  ought  rather  to  be  raifed  than  checked  ;  and  then 
warm  medicines  are  to  be  diredled  which  promote  fuppu¬ 
ration,  by  increafingthe  motion  of  the  blood,  and  thinning 
the  humours,  fuch  as  Virginia  fnake-root,  contrayerva- 
root,  faffron,  affa- foetida,  myrrh,  and  the  like. 

But  above  all.  Blisters  muft  be  laid  on  the  limbs. 

When  the  matter  of  the  infedlion  is  over  abundant,  as 
it  happens  in  bad  cafes,  nature  never  fails  endeavouring  to 
throw  off  the  load.  Thus  in  adults  a  fpitting  comes  on 
upon  the  firfl  days  of  the  eruption;  whereas  children  have 
a  loofenefs  almoft  through  the  whole  difeafe,  which  is 
not  to  be  inconfiderately  flopped.  So  in  adults,  if  the 
fpitting  does  not  go  on  to  our  wifhes,  it  ought  to  be  pro¬ 
moted  by  medicines  which  ftimulate  the  glands  of  the 
mouth,  efpecially  gargles  made  of  a  decoction  of  muftard- 
feed  and  pepper,  with  the  addition  of  oxymel.  For  in 
the  confluent  and  malignant  fmall-pox,  if  this  flux  does 
notarife  anil  continue  to  the  end  of  the  difeafe,  it  is  a  very 
bad  fign. 

The  method  of  abating  the  rigour  of  this  difeafe,  and 
preventing  the  great  mortality  with  which  it  was  often 
attended,  by  inoculation,  is  now  fo  well  known  and  fo 
generjilly  pra<5lifed,  that  a  particular  detail  of  it  in  this 
place  is  unneceflary. 

Of  the  Erysipelas,  or  St  Anthony’s  Fire, 

An  Erysipelas  is  an  eruptive  fever,  from  which  no 
part  of  the  body  is  exempt ;  but  it  chiefly  attacks  the  face. 
It  begins  with  chilnefs  and  fhivering,  and  other  com¬ 
mon  fymptoms  of  a  fever.  The  part  afFe<fled  fwells  a 
little,  with  great  pain,  and  intenfe  rednefs,  and  is  befet 
with  a  vaft  number  of  little  puflules ;  which  when  the 
inflammation  is  increafed,  are  converted  into  fmall  blifters. 

This  difeafe  has  great  affinity  with  a  peflilential  fever ; 
for  it  begins  fuddenly,  with  great  fhaking,  heat,  lofs  of 
ftrength,  violent  pain  in  the  back  and  head;  to  which 
may  be  added  vomiting,  and  a  delirium ;  but  this  is  to 
be  underftood  of  the  word  fort.  On  the  third  or  fourth 
day  the  malignant  matter  is  thrown  out  on  the  furface  of 
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the  body,  and  then  the  fymptoms  a  little  abate.  There 
is  often  a  pain,  rednefs,  and  tumour  in  the  inguinal  glands,, 
from  whence  matter  of  a  hot  fiery  quality  defeends  to 
the  feet.  If  the  head  is  attacked,  the  parotid  glands 
are  affeded  ;  if  the  breads,  the  axillary.  The  mammary 
and  axillary  glands  are  not  feldom  ulcerated,  and  aflfeft 
the  joints  with  a  virulent  corruption.  And  likewife,  as 
in  the  plague,  there  is  nothing  more  dangerous  than  the 
return  of  the  expelled  matter  back*  from  the  furface  of 
the  body  to  the  inward  parts. 

In  fome,  efpecially  young  perfons,  the  matter  is  not 
fo  virulent,  nor  the  fever  fo  great ;  the  glands  remain 
unaffected,  and  the  eruption  happens  on  the  fecond  day. 
This  is  not  at  all  dangerous. 

An  eryfipelas  is  either  true,  or  fimple  and  fpurious, 
which  is  likewife  called  fcorbutic.  The  fimple  only  af- 
feCts  the  furface  of  the  lldn,  and  readily  yields  to  proper 
remedies.  But  the  fpiirious  is  more  chronic^  is  harder  to 
cure,  and  often  degenerates  into  malignant  ulcers,  Bd- 
fides,  this  difeafe  is  foraetimes  idiopathic,  or  a  primary 
difeafe ;  and  fometimes  fymptomatic,  or  a  fecondary 
one.  For  inftance,  in  the  anafarca,  the  afeites,  the  yel¬ 
low  and  black  jaundice,  a  fymptomatic  eryfipelas  fome¬ 
times  fupervenes,  and  quickly  kills  the  patient. 

If  it  feizes  the  Foot,  the  pafts  contiguous  will  fhine; 
if  it  be  attended  with  great  pain,  it  will  afeend  to  the  legs, 
and  will  not  bear  to  be  touched. 

If  it  attacks  the  Face,  it  fwells  and  looks  red,  and 
there  are  plenty  of  watery  veficles.  The  eyes  are  clofed 
up  with  the  fwelling  ;  there  is  a  difficulty  of  breathing ; 
thefaucesand  noftrils  are  very  dry,  often  attended  with  a 
numbnefs  and  drowfinefs :  hence  an  inflammation  of  the^ 
brain  is  to  be  feared,  or  a  mortal  lethargy. 

If  it  affeCls  the  Breasts,  they  fwell,  and  grow  almofl: 
as  hard  as  a  flone,  v/ith  exquifite  pain,  and  they  are  very 
apt  to  fuppurate.  There  is  a  moft  violent  pain  in  the 
axillary  glands,  in  which  an  abfeefs  is  often  formed. 

In  children  the  umbilical  region  generally  fuifers,  with 
a  fatal  event. 

If  in  a  day  or  two  the  tumour  fubfides,  the  heat- and 
pain  ceafe,  the  rofy  colour  turns  yellow,  the  cuticle 
breaks  and  falls  off  in  fcales,  the  danger  is  over.  When 
the  eryfipelas  is  large,  deep,  and  falls  upon  a  part  of  ex¬ 
quifite  fenfe,  the  patient  is  not  very  fafe.  But  if  the  red 
colour  changes  into  black  and  blue,  it  will  end  in  a  mor¬ 
tification.  If  the  inflammation  cannot  be  difeufled,  it 
will  fuppurate,  and  bring  on  fiflulas  and  a  gangrene, 
"When  the  patient  is  cacochymic,  the  leg  will  fometimes 
fwell  three  times  as  big  as  the  natural  fize,  and  is  cured 
with  great  difficulty.  Thofe  who  die  of  this  difeafe,  die 
of  the  fever,  which  is  generally  attended  with  difficulty 
of  breathing,  fometimes  a  delirium,  fometimes  with  fleepi- 
nefs  ;  and  this  in  feven  days  time. 

Let  the  patient’s  diet  be  only  water-gruel,  or  barley- 
broth,*  with  roafled  apples.  If  he  drinks  any  beer,  let  it 
be  very  fmall  ;  and  let  him  keep  out  of  bed  fome  hours  in 
a  day. 

Take  away  9  or  lo  ounces  of  blood,  and  the^ext 
morning  let  the  patient  take  the  common  purging  poTion. 

It  is  a  conflant  rule  among  pra<5litioners,  in  all  acute 
and  eruptive  fevers,  to  keep  the  body  in  a  gentle  diapho- 
•  •  refis. 
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refis.  The  fame  method  is  to  be  obferved  in  this  difeafe. 

If  the  patient  is  plethoric,  addided  to  fpirituous  liquors, 
and  moreefpeciallyif  the  difeafe  attack  the  head,  bleed¬ 
ing  is  necelTary. 

It  will  be  fafeft  to  avoid  external  applications,  unlefs 
a  powder  made  of  elder-flowers  and  liquorice  fprinkled 
.on  the  part ;  or  lime  water,  mixt  with  a  fourth  part  of 
fpirit  of  wine  and  camphire,  dipping  a  linen  cloth  in  it 
feveral  times  doubled,  and  applying  it  hot  to  the  part. 

An  infufion  of  fcordium,  elder-flowers,  and  fennel- 
feed,  drank  in  the  manner  of' tea,  is  ufcful  to  expel  the 
-morbific  matter. 

If  the  difeafe  does  not  yield  to  the  firft  bleeding,  let  it 
be  repeated  :  if  that  will  not  do,  let  it  be  reiterated  twice 
more  ;  one  day  being  interpofed  between. 

On  the  days  free  from  bleeding,  preferibe  a  clyfler  of 
milk  and  fyrup  of  violets. 

Some  think  purges  not  neceflary  in  the  beginning  of 
this  difeafe ;  but  in  an  eryfipelas  of  the  head,  when  it 
aife^ts  the  brain  with  a  coma  and  a  delirium,  either  the 
cafe  is  defperate,  or  cathartics  will  fucceed.  However, 
firfl:  apply  biifters  to  the  neck. 

If,  after  all,  the  tumor  remains,  and  begins  to  turn  livid ; 
if  the  p  iin  lies  deep,  and  feems  to  reach  the  periofleum, 
and  the  part  has  a  tendency  to  ulcerate  ;  then  it  will  be 
proper  to  promote  a  fuppuration;  at  the  fame  time  en¬ 
deavouring  to  (lop  the  progrefs  of  the  putrefa<51:ion  For 
this  purpofe  the  common  plafter  will  be  proper,  with  a 
fuifleient  quantity  of  camphire  and  faffron.  When  there 
is  matter  that  lies  deep,  the  tumour  is  to  be  opened  with  a 
lancet,  and  the  pus  is  to  be  got  out  by  degrees,  not  all 
together. 

When  the  abfeefs  is  in  aglandulous  part,  and  has  dege¬ 
nerated  into  a  fiilulous  ulcer,  after  evacuating  the  matter, 
a  balfamic  liquor  is  to  be  injected,  made  of  tin<51:ure  of 
St.  John’s  wort,  tindure  of  balfam  of  peru,  choice 
myrrh,  and  a  few  drops  of  the  fpirit  of  turpentine. 

When  there  is  a  mortification  coming  on,  give  things 
inwardly  that  refill  putrefa6tion,  as  nitre  and  a  little  cam¬ 
phire,  [or  rather  the  Peruvian  bark.]  Outwardly  apply 
a  mixture  of  lime-water,  camphorated  fpirit  of  wine  and 
finegar  with  litharge  ;  as  alfo  tin<flure  of  myrrh,  [or  of 
myrrh  and  aloes]  made  pretty  hot,  with  a  linen  cloth 
doubled,  and  often  repeated. 

In  the  fcorbutic  eryfipelas,  which  continues  for  fome 
time,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  gentle  laxatives  and  purifi¬ 
ers  of  the  blood,  with  diaphoretics.  After  the  body  has 
been  opened  for  fome  days,  give  diuretics  and  diaphoretics 
alternately  for  a  confiderable  time  ;  and  for  common  drink, 
order  a  temperate  decodion  of  mucilaginous  woods  and 
roots  with  bitters ;  particularly  fuccory  roots,  dandelion- 
roots,  and  raifins. 

Of  the  SyNoeHus,  or  Continual  Fever  ^without 
remiffion. 

This  fever,  by  fome  called  Synocha,  by  others  a 
Continual  Fever,  is  an  acute  fanguineous  fever,  be- 
caufe  it  is  raifed  by  a  congeftion  of  the  blood,  chiefly  in 
the  nervofo-membranous  parts  ;  which,  unlefs  timely  dif- 
cufied  by  the  oenefit  of  nature  and  art,  produces  a  fatal 
inflammation. 
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It  begins,  in  fome,  with  a  mild  fenfe  of  cold,  and  is 
foon  attended  with  very  grievous  fymptoms,  continuing 
without  remiilion  till  the  critical  time,  with  a  great  and 
full  pulfe.  If  the  blood  is  forced  to  the  head,  for  it  al¬ 
ways  afFeds  one  part  rnore  than  another,  the  face  will 
fweil,  the  eyes  will  be  red  and  full  of  tears ;  there  is  a 
pain  in  the  head,  with  a  pulfation  of  the  temporal  arteries, 
a  vertigo,  a  fleepinefs,  torpor,  or  a  raving.  When  the 
blood  rulhes  impetuoufly  into  the  ventricles  of  the  heart 
and  pulmonaty  velTels,  caufing  a  diftention  therein ;  then- 
the  breathing  will  be  thick  and  diflicult,  with  a  ftraitnefs 
of  the  breaft,  as  alfo  an  anxiety  and  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  attended  with  a  lofs  of  ftrength,  and  a  dejedion- 
of  the  mind.  A  flight  inflammation  of  the  cefophagus, 
with  a  fpaftic  ftridure  of  the  glands  of  the  fauces,  will 
caufe.thirft,  drynefs  and  blacknefs  of  the  tongue.  If  the 
inflammatory  congeftion  happens  in  the  ftomach,  it  will, 
create  a  naufea,  a  reaching  to  vomit,  and  fometimes  a 
hiccup.  If  in  the  inteftines,  there  will  be  inflations 
grievoufly  exafperating  the  difeafe,  together  with  a  co- 
ftivenefs,  or  an  ejedi'on  of  fetid  excrements.  If  in  the 
veflels  proceeding  from  the  mefaraic  arteries  and  vena 
portae,  there  will  be  a  fixed  pain  at  the  firft  vertebra  of 
the  loins :  if  in  the  membranes  of  the  fpinal  marrow, 
the  patient  will  tumble  and  tofs  and  lie  irregularly  in  bed, 
and.will  have  a  torpor  and  languor  of  the  limbs,  fometimes 
attended  with  convulfions. 

But  all  thefe  fymptoms  never  happen  to  all,  nor  is 
their  violence  conftantly  alike.  Some  diftinguifli  this  fe¬ 
ver  into  the  Ample  and  putrid.  The  firft  is  caufed  by  a 
congeftion  of  good  blood  in  improper  places.  But  when 
it  attacks  perfons  full  of  impure  juices,  who  h^ve  been 
weakened  by  a  preceding  difeafe,  conftant  anguifh  of  the 
mind,  exceflive  coition,  or  inordinate  living,  the  fymp¬ 
toms  are  much  more  grievous,  with  lofs  of  ftrength,  and 
the  difeafe  will  continue  till  the  fourteenth  or  the  twenty- 
firft  day,  fometimes  with  eruptions,  dufley  or  black  fpots^ 
with  immediate  danger. 

If  the  caufe  is  not  violent,  this  difeafe  will  often  dif- 
appear,  merely  by  the  benefit  of  nature,  on  the  fourth,  fe- 
venth,  or  eleventh  days,  with  a  large  fweat  or  bleeding, 
at  the  nofe,  and,  though  very  feldom,  by  a  flux  of  the. 
belly,  unlefs  it  has  fomethingof  malignity. 

When  the  difeafe  is  rightly  managed  in  the  beginning, 
that  is  on  the  firft,  fecond,  aud  third  day,  with  bleeding, 
and  cooling  things,  and  gentle  diaphoretics,  it  will  end 
on  the  fourth.  But  if  the  bleeding  is  omitted,  or  is  too 
little,  it  may  continue  till  the  fourteenth  or  feventeenth 
day,  with  the  more  grievous  fymptoms,  as  alfo  a  deli* 
rium:  but  it  will  terminate  at  Jaft  bya  fweat  orloofenefs. 

When  it  proves  fatal,  the  patient  generally  dies  of  a 
fphacelous  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  otherparts,  as  the 
ftomach  or  inteftines. 

The  intentions  of  cure  are,  i.  To  free  the  vital  parts 
from  too  great  a  congeftion  of  blood,  which  will  either 
difperfe  a  flight  inflamation,  or  prevent  a  great  one.  2,, 
To  appeafe  the  exaeftuation  of  the  blood  and  the  fpaftic 
affedion  of  the  fyftem  of  the  nerves.  3.  To  difeufs  the 
ftagnating  and  corrupted  fluids,  and  to  reftore  a  free  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  blood,  chiefly  to  the  furface  of  the  body. 

To  anfwer  the  firft  intention,  the  patient  rauft  lofc. 

blood: 
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blood  freely.  Then  the  orgafin  of  the  blood  mud  be  ap 
peafed  with  diluents,  acids,  and  nitrous  compofitions. 
And  certainly  if  any  difeafe  requires  acids,  and  the  juice 
of  tart  fruits,  it  is  this,  fuch  as  tamarinds,  and  thejuices 
of  Currants,  oranges,  and  lemons. 

Take  two  pounds  of  water;  rofe-water,  white  fugar, 
and  juice  of  oranges,  of  each  one  ounce. 

The  jelly  of  hartihorn  made  pretty  thin,  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  orange-juice,  fugar,  and  rofe-water^  will  make  a 
proper  demulcent  and  cooling  drink  ;  or  whey  turned  with 
juice  of  lemons  or  oranges. 

To  direft  the  motion  of  the  blood  to  the  furface  of  the 
body,  gentle  diaphoretics  will  be  proper,  fuch  as  the  be- 
zoardic  or  abforbent  powders,  foraetiraes  alone,  andfome- 
times  with  citron  juice.  Lihevvife  infufions  of  the  leaves 
of  veronica,  fcordiuin,  or  cardutu  benedi^lus ,  with  fennel- 
feed,  drank  in  the  manner  of  tea,  efpecially  to  promote 
fweating  on  the  fourth  day,  when  the  difeafe  is  like  to 
terminate  with  this  falutary  excretion. 

It  will  be  neceflary,  whether  this  fever  be  fraple  or 
putrid,  to  keep  the  body  open;  for  which  purpofe  a 
clyfter  made  of  whey,  honey,  oil  of  fweei  almonds,  with 
a  little  nitre  and  fait,  will  be  proper  ;  for  by  this  means- 
the  ftri(5lure,of  the  intelHnal  fibres  will  be  relaxed,  and 
Hatus’s  will  be  difcharged,  which  diftend  the  colon.  ■  In 
the  decline  of  the  difeafe,  when  there  are  apparent  iigns 
of  coftion  in  the  urine,  a  laxative  of  manna  and  cream 
of  tartar,  or  caffia  and  rhubarb,  will  be  of  great  ufe. 

Of  B I L I  o  u  s  Fever. 

The  bilious  is  alcind  of  a  burning  fever.  It  begins 
Avhh  intenfe  heat,  third,  anguifh,  and  inquietude.  There  is 
Jikewife  a  vomiting,  or  a  perpetual  reaching  to  vomit, 
with  frequent  bilious  dools,  a  coldnefs  of  the  extremi¬ 
ties,  internal  heat,  and  cardialgic  anxiety.  This  fever 
is  either  acute,  or  very  acute.  In  this  the  fymptoms  are 
more  violent,  the  bilious  purging  upwards  and  down¬ 
wards  is  very  plentiful,  joined  to  a  cardialgia  with  faint- 
ing.  It  generally  kills  before  the  feventh  day,  with  an 
inflammation  of  the  ftomach  and  duodenum  ;  the  figns  of 
which  are,  a  fixed  igneous  heat  about  the  pracordiuy  with 
a  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  high  inquietude  and  anxi¬ 
ety,  a  hiccup,  and  a  plentiful  eruftation  of  bile  and  falival 
liquor,  a  jaundice-colour  of  the  countenance,  and  ahippo- 
craiic  face. 

Some  are  not  fo  acute,  but  run  a  greater  length,  with 
DOW  and  then  a  remiffion,  and  perhaps  an  intermiffion, 
and  have  an  exacerbation,  with  vomiting,  anxiety,  and 
coldnefs  every  other  day,  or  every  third  day,  and  ought 
to  be  called  continual  quotidians  or  tertians. 

It  is  caufed  by  a  bilious  fluid  fecreted  plentifully  in  the 
liver,  and  poured  out  into  the  ftomach  and  duodenum, 
where  by  its  acrimony  and  corrofivenefs  it  ftimulates  the 
Dervous  tunics,  corroding  and  inflaming  them  ;  whence 
the  fymptoms  proper  to  this  fever  arife,  fuch  as  a  burn¬ 
ing  heat,  a  cardialgic  anxiety,  a  naufea,  a  reaching  to 
vomit,  and  a  violent  purging  upwards  and  downwards. 

Hoffman,  in  the  cure  of  the  bilious  fevers  mentioned 
6y  him,  would  have  the  cauftic  acrimony  of  the  bilious 
juices  abated  and  fheathed  by  abforl  ent  powders  and  nitre, 
whicii  lliould  be  taken  in  a  fuflicient  quantity  of  a  liquid. 


and  often  repeated.  He  likewife  recommends  cmiilfions 
of  almonds,  of  the  cold  feeds  ;  eider  flower  water,  rofe- 
water,  ibc.  as  alfo  jellies  of  hartfhorn,  milk  and  water, 
oil  of  fweet  almonds,  fweet  whey,  chicken  broth, 

After  thefe  things,  medicines  muft  be  given  to  reft  rain 
the  impetuous  bilious  excretions,  and  to  abate  the  too 
quick  fyftaltic  and  penftahic  motion  of  the  biliary  dudls, 
and  to  prevent  the  too  great  excretion  of  the  bile. 

In  the  cure  of  the  Bilious  Fever  of  the  camp, 
Pringle,  before  it  becomes  continual,  depends  on  the  pro¬ 
per  ufe  of  evacuations,  the  neutral  falls,  and  the  bark. 
Bleeding  is  the  firft  thing  to  be  done  in  every  cafe,  and 
is  to  be  repeated  once  or  oftener,  according  to  the  urgen¬ 
cy  of  the  diftemper.  The  vernal  and  later  autumnal  re¬ 
mittents  are  accompanied  with  rheumatic,  pleuritic  pains, 
and  other  fymptoms  of  high  inflammation,  which  require 
more  bleedings  than  the  intermediate  feafon.  To  omit 
this,  and  give  the  bark  too  foon,  will  bring  on  an  inflam¬ 
matory  fever  A  vein  may  be  opened  fafely  either  du¬ 
ring  the  remiflion,  or  in  the  height  of  the  paroxyfm. 

After  bleeding,  give  an  emetic  in  the  remiffion  or  in- 
termiffion  of  the  fever,  and  rather  foon  after  a  paroxyfm 
than  before  one.  But  emetics  do  harm  when  the  ftomach 
is  inflamed,  or  when  the  difeafe  has  continued  fome  time, 
and  has  aftumed  the  type  of  a  continual  fever.  However, 
w^e  may  fafely  give  one  when  the  fever  intermits,  or  has 
confiderable  remiffions.  Ipecacuanha  is  fafeft,  but  antimo- 
nials  moft:  efficacious.  If  the  remiffions  are  fmali,  or  the 
fever  great,  or  there  is  a  tendency  to  vomit,  the  former 
is  beft.  But  when  the  remiffions  are  diftin<ft,  or  the  re¬ 
miffion  perfedt,  the  latter  fhould  be  preferred ;  or  it  may 
be  joined  to  the  former  ;  that  is,  two  grains  of  tartar 
emetic,  with  a  fcruple  of  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha. 
Thofe  vomits  are  beft  which  produce  ftools,  efpecially  if 
they  procure  a  plentiful  difeharge  of  corrupted  bile  up¬ 
wards  or  downwards. 

If  the  body  continues  coftive,  a  laxative  will  be  pro¬ 
per,  efpecially  if  there  is  a  tenefmus,  or  pains  in  the 
bowels.  The  faline draught,  with  fait  of  wormwood  and 
lemon -juice,  will  bring  the  fever  fooner  to  regular  inter- 
miffions. 

Whenever  the  fweats  are  not  profufe  enough  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  fits,  the  quantity  of  an  ounce  of  fpir.  Min- 
dereri  mAyht  given,  divided  into  two  or  three.draughts, 
before  they  go  oflp.  It  promotes  a  plentiful  diaphorefis, 
without  heating.  ' 

As  the  fevers  are  never  without  an  inflammation  in  the 
beginning,  and  then  rarely  have  complete  paroxyfras,  the 
bark  is  not  to  be  given  till  the  urine  breaks,  and  there  are 
entire  fhort  intermiffions  ;  nor  yet  before  bleeding,  as  was 
obferved  above;  nor  before  the  firft  paftages  have  been 
cleanfed  ;  otherwife  the  fever  will  return,  or  a  tympanites 
will  be  produced. 

It  is  beft  to  give  the  bark  in  fubftance  in  Rheniffi  wine ; 
or  an  ounce  of  it  may  be  made  into  an  eledluary,  with  fy- 
rup  of  lemons,  and  a  dram  of  fal  ammoniacura.  If  the 
patient  has  not  been  purged,  it  will  be  proper  to  add  as 
much  rhubarb  as  will  keep  the  body  open  for  the  firft  two 
or  three  days  of  ufing  that  medicine.  It  is  chiefly  ufeful 
when  the  bilous  humonrs  abound,  as  they  moftly  do  in 
marftiy  countries.  If  the  paroxyims  are  quotidian,  and 
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the  intermllTions  (hort,  it  may  be  necefTary  to  give  the 
bark  before  the  fweating  is  quite  over. 

If  the  difeafe  has  been  neglefled  in  the  firft  ftages,  or 
if  after  the  remiffions  or  intermiffions  it  changes  to  a  con 
tinual  fever,  with  a  full  and  hafd  pulfe,  a  vein  mufi  be 
opened.  But  if  there  is  a  pain  in  the  head,  or  a  delirium, 
and  the  pulfe  fmall,  it  will  be  befl  to  apply  leeches  to  the 
temples.  But  whether  the  patient  is  bled  or  not,  blifters 
are  the  beft  remedy.  If  the prima  r/>are  loaded,  cly- 
(lers  or  a  laxative  may  be  proper;  but  neither  vomits 
nor  purges  ;  nor  are  thofe  to  be  repeated  without  cau¬ 
tion.  To  thefe  remedies  the  faline  draught  may  be  ad¬ 
ded. 

Sweating  is  the  proper  crifis:  it  is  never  to  be  pro¬ 
moted  by  theriaca  or  volatiles  ;  but  when  the  pulfe  finks, 
and  petechije,  or  other  fymptoms  appear,  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  ufe  the  warmer  alexipharmics,  and  to  treat  the 
difeafe  like  a  malignant  fever. 

A  loofenefs  is  the  lead  favourable  crifis:  yet  if  there 
are  colic  pains,  or  a  tenfion  of  the  belly,  attended  with 
drynefs  of  the  lltin,  it  will  be  proper  to  procure  dools  by 
a  clyfter,  or  a  gentle  laxative,  fuch  as  the  infufion  of 
rhubarb  with  manna  ;  which  is  to  be  repeated  as  the  pa¬ 
tient  can  bear  it. 

Of  a  Causus,  or  Burning  Fever. 

The  principal  fymptoms  of  a  caufus  are,  a  heat  almofl 
burning  to  the  touch,  moft  remarkable  about  the  vital 
parts,  but  more  moderate  towards  the  extremities,  which 
are  even  fometimes  cold;  the  breath  is  extremely  hot; 
there  is  a  drynefs  of  the  whole  fldn,  noftrils,  mouth,  and 
tongue.  The  refpiration  is  thick,  difficult,  and  quick ; 
the  tongue  is  dry,  yellow,  black,  parched,  and  rough  ; 
the  third  is  unquenchable  ;  there  is  loathing  of  food,  a 
naufea  and  vomiting  ;  an  anxiety,  inquietude,  and  great 
laffitude  ;  a  little  cough,  a  flirill  voice,  a  delirium,  a 
phrenfy,  a  continual  watching  or  a  coma,  convulfions, 
and  on  the  odd  days  an  exacerbation  of  the  fever.  - 

In  this  temperate  climate  thefe  fort  of  fevers  are  very 
rare;  thofe  that  are  more  common  among  us  are  the  burn¬ 
ing  fanguineous,  oi  the  continual  bilious  fevers  without 
remiffion. 

This  begins  without  any  remarkable  coldnefs  or  fhi- 
vering,  with  great  heat,  third,  watching,  anxiety  and  in¬ 
quietude.  In  fanguineo-bilious  conftiiutions,  and  in  bo¬ 
dies  full  of  hot  bilious  blood,  they  terminate  in  critical 
days  in  health  or  death,  being  fird  preceded  with  a  {ba¬ 
king.  They  terminate  in  a  falutary  manner,  with  a  fweat 
or  a  bleeding  at  the  nofe. 

On  the  third  and  fourth  day  it  often  proves  mortal ;  it 
feldom  exceeds  the  feventh,  if  violent. 

It  is  often  terminated  by  an  hemorrhage  ;  which  if 
fmall  on  the  third  and  fourth  day,  it  is  a  fatal fign.  It  is 
bed  if  it  happens  on  a  critical  day. 

A  folution  of  this  fever  on  a  critical  day,  may  alfo  be 
by  vomiting,  ftool,  fweat,  urine,  or  fpitting  thick pldegm. 
If  the  exacerbation  of  this  difeafe  happens  on  the  fe- 
cond  or  fourth  day,  it  is  a  bad  fign  ;  on  the  fixth,  not 
fo  bad. 

The  urine  black,  fmall  in  quantity,  and  thin,  is  fatal; 
fb  is  fpitting  or  pi  fling  of  blood.  A  difficulty  of  fwal- 
III.  N^.  72.  2 
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lowing  is  a  bad  fign  ;  but  the  v/ord  of  all’ is  coldnefs  of 
the  extreme  parts.  The  face  red  and  fweaty,  is  bad  ;  a 
parotis  not  tending  to  fuppuraiion  is  fatal  ;  the  body  too 
loofe  is  fatal,  A  tremor  turning  into  a  delirium  is  mor¬ 
tal  ;  it  often  changes  intoa  peripneumony  with  a  delirium. 
When  this  difeafe  fucceeds  gripings  of  the  bowels,  it  is 
word  of  all. 

A  critical  determination  of  this  fever  is  ufually  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  rigor,  or  fliakir.g. 

The  Cure  of  a  burning  fever  is  mod  eafiJy  obtained 
in  a  pure,  cool  air,  frequently  renewed  :  The  patient 
mud  not  be  opprelTed  or  difled  with  bed  cloalhs,  but 
ffiould  fit  up  often.  He  fhould  drink  plentifully  of  foft, 
fub  acid,  aqueous,  and  warm  liquors.  His  diet  fhould 
be  ligh^,  made  of  pearl  barley,  oatmeal,  and  fub -acid 
fruits. 

Bleeding  is  neceflary  at  the  beginning,  if  there  is  a 
plethora,  or  figns  of  a  particular  inflammation,  or  the 
heat  is  intolerable,  or  the  rarefadion  too  great,  or  a  re- 
vulfion  neceflary,  or  the  fymptoms  urgent,  in  which  cir- 
cumdances  the  diforder  is  hardly  to  be  vanquifhed  by  any 
other  remedies. 

Soft,  diluting,  laxative,  antiphlogidic  cooling  clyders, 
arc  to  be  repeated  as  oft  as  the  hear,  codivenefs,  and 
revulfion  require  them. 

The  whole  body  is  to  be  moidened  by  receiving  into 
the  nodrils  the  deams  of  warm  water  ;  by  wafliing  the 
mouth,  throat,  feet,  and  hands,  with  the  fame ;  by  fo¬ 
menting  with  warm  fpunges  the  places  where  the  vefTels 
are  mod  numerous,  and  mod  expofed  to  the  touch. 

The  medicines  diould  be  aqueous,  foft,  nitrous,  grate¬ 
fully  acid,  gently  laxative,  not  promoting  fweat  and  urine 
by  their  acrimony,  but  by  their  plenty  ;  fuch  as  remove 
the  coniradlion  of  the  fibres,  refolve  the  thicknefs  of  the 
humours  and  dilute,  and  temper  their  acrimony. 

To  appeafe  third  in  this  difeafe,  and  to  moiden  the 
tongue  and  parched  fauces,  there  is  nothing  better  than 
fweet  whey,  in  a  quart  of  which  half  a  dram  of  pure  ni¬ 
tre  has  been  diflblved.  Small  draughts  of  this,  a  little 
cool,  may  be  drank  frequently,  which  will  likewife  ex- 
tinguifh  the  pernatural  heat.  The  mouth  and  throat  may 
alfo  be  wafhedwith  water,  mixt  with  fyrup  of  mulberries 
and  nitre. 

Purgatives  are  dangerous  before  the  crifis,  but  clyders 
may  be  ufed,  made  of 'milk,  honey,  and  a  little  nitre. 
After  the  crifis,  which  is  known  by  the  fediment  in  the 
urine,  laxatives  made  with  tamarinds,  manna,  rhubarb, 
raifios,  or  cream  of  tartar,  are  abfolutely  neceflary 

Of  the  Burning  Bilious  Fever,  or  Yellow  Fever  of 
the  Wed  Indies. 

The  yellow  fever  begins  with  a  momentary  chilnefs 
and  {hivering,  which  is  Toon  fucceeded  by  a  burning  h  eat 
all  over  the  body,  but  is  felt  more  inienfely  about  the 
praecordia.  The  pulfe  is  high,  Urong,  and  rapid ;  the 
eyes  are  heavy;  with  a  throbbing  pain  in  the  head,  and 
a  violent  beating  of  the  temporal  arteries,  and  a  thick, 
laborious  refpiration  :  There  is  a  naufeoufnefs,  and 
reaching  to  vomit;  and  when  any  thing  is  thrown  up,  it  is 
of  the  bilious  kind  :  Befides  thefe,  great  anxiety,  pain  in 
the  back  and  loins,  and  an  uneafy  lalHtude  in  all  the  limbs. 

X  About 
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About  twelve  hours  after  the  invafion,  the  tongue  is 
dry,  harfh,  rough,  and  dlfcoioured,  with  infatiable  thirft ; 
there  is  a  forenefs  all  over  the  body,  great  reflleirnefs,  and 
a  delirium. 

In  thelafl  ftage  the  patient  labours  under  a  great  coma, 
oppreffion  of  the  praecordia,  heaving  of  the  lungs,  an  in¬ 
terrupted  refpiration,  tremblings  of  the  tendons,  convul- 
hons,  and  cold  clammy  fweats. 

It  ufually  terminates  in  a  favourable  crifis,  or  the 
death  of  the  patient,  about  the  fourth  day  after  the  attack. 

The  regular  crifis  generally  difcovers  itfelf  by  a  fuffu- 
fion  of  the  bile  all  over  the  furface  of  the  body  about  the 
third  day.  The  faffron  tincture  is  frequently  difcovered 
in  the  eyes  twelve  hours  after  the  invafion  :  the  foonerit 
appears,  the  more  favourable  is  the  prognoftick. 

If  the  jaundice  comes  on  too  foon,  it  is  bad  ;  if  with 
livid  fpots,  which  fometimes,  though  rarely,  appear,  it  is 
fatal.  If  the  flcin  continues  obftinately  dry  and  rough, 
the  cafe  is  dangerous  ;  and  the  more  fo,  the  longer  it  con¬ 
tinues  ;  for  thefe  very  feldom  recover,  be  the  pulfe  ever 
fo  good.  The  pulfe  is  not  to  be  depended  on  ;  for  many 
have  a  good  pulfe  a  few  hours  before  death.  If  the  vo¬ 
mitings  are  incelTant,  grow  darker,  and  the  hiccup  comes 
on,  it  is  generally  fatal.  If  the  face  is  greatly  fluftied,- 
and  the  veffeis  of  the  white  of  the  eye  are  turgid  with 
blood,  as  in  an  ophthalmia  attended  with  a  phrenzy,  the 
patient  is  likely  to  die  in  a  very  little  time,  efpecially  if 
the  flcin  is  dry. 

But  if  the  head  continues  clear,  the  pulfe  becomes  foft, 
the  pains,  naufea,  and  anguilh  are  relieved  by  bleeding  ; 
as  alfo  if  the  humours  vomited  up  are  carried  downwards 
by  laxatives;  if  then  the  inquietude  ceafes’,  the  flan  grows 
foft  and  moifl,  and  the  patient  has  better  fpirits  ;  it  is 
probable  he  will  recover. 

Bleeding  is  the  firft  thing  to  be  done,  more  or  lefs, 
according  to  the  force  of  the  difeafe  and  the  ftrength  of 
the  patient ;  and,  if  the  fymptoms  continue  in  their  full 
vigour,  fhoiild  be  repeated  once  in  fix  or  eight  hours, 
lefiening  the  quantity  proportionably  each  time. 

After  the  firft  bleeding,  give  a  vomit  of  ipecacuanha, 
quickened  with  three  or  four  grains  of  emetic  tartar,  (or 
rather  two  grains,)  which  will  bring  up  a  great  quantity 
of  yellow,  porraceous,  and  fometimes  blackifli  bile,  and 
carry  the  humours  downwards.  '  ^ 

After  this  the  patient  may  drink  plentifully  of  diluting, 
refrigerating,  and  fubacid  liquors,  made  with  oranges, 
lemons,  tamarinds,  fpirit  of  fulphur,  fpirit  of  vitriol,  and 
fnch  like,  in  barley-water,  fpring  water,  or  other  thin 
and  cooling  vehicles.  He  may  likewife  be  allowed  tartiflt 
juicy  fruits;  as  ananas,  granadilloes,  Barbadoes  cherries, 
and  water-melons  ;  .is  alfo  plantains,  and  bananaes,  roaft- 
ed  for  food,  jelly  of  guavaes,  <bc. 

Cooling  teftaceous  powders  are  likewife  very  benefl- 
cial. 

Towards  the  evening  it  will  be  neceflary  to  injedt  a 
clyfter,  made  of  the  common  decodlion,  with  half  an 
ounce  of  cream  of  tartar,  an  oitnce  of  manna,  or  an  ounce 
of  pulp  of  caflia  added  to  it. 

When  the  operation  of  the  clyfler  is  over,  paregorics! 
will  be  proper,  as  thus : 

Take  2  ounces  of  mint-water,  one  ounce  of  cinnamon 
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water,  25  drops  of  the  tindlura  thebaica,  and  a  Suf¬ 
ficient  quantity  of  fugar. 

The  room  fliould  be  kept  cool,  and  fprinkled  with 
vinegar,  rofe  water,  and  cooling  herbs.  Frefli  air  fhould 
be  admitted,  but  not  to  blow  diredtly  on  the  patient’s  body. 

Blifters  are  alfo  of  great  efficacy  at  this  jun(51:ure ;  which 
if  applied  before  it  be  too  late,  a  coma,  the  deadly  fymp- 
tom  of  this  diflemper,  very  rarely  enfues. 

The  patient’s  diet  ffiould  he  nothing  but  thin  panada 
and  water-gruel,  gratefully  fweetened  and  acidulated. 

Befides  plentiful  and  frequent  draughts  of  cooling  li¬ 
quor,  the-patient  ffiould  be  allowed  preferved  tamarinds, 
flices  of  lemon  with  a  little  fugar  ;  but  above  all,  pen¬ 
guins,  which  by  their  ffiarpnefs  penetrate  the  thick  te¬ 
nacious  feurf,  whereby  the  glands  of  the  mouth  will  be 
unloaded.  Opiates  mufl  alfo  be  ufed  in  larger  dofes  than 
in  Europe. 

Cooling  and  lenient  clyfters  mufi:  alfo  be  repeated  every 
eight  hours. 

When  the  patient  begins  to  be  comatofe,  the  third  and 
lafl:  (tage  of  the  difeafe  is  advancing  ;  in  which  are,  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  breathing,  oppreffion  of  the  preccordias  convul- 
five  twitching  of  the  tendons,  interruption  of  the  pulfe^ 
and  at  length  its  total  ceflation. 

In  this  cafe,  a  compleat  fet  of  bliflers  mufl  be  immedi- 
ately  applied,  or  the  old  ones  renewed  ;  which  mufl  be 
laid  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  on  the  wrifls,  thighs,  and 
legs,  and  a  large  one  on  the  crown  of  the  head.  To  the 
foies  of  the  feet  may  be  laid  a  cataplafm  of  fait  herrings 
and  muflard. 

With  regard  to  the  urgent  fymptoms ;  pains  of  the 
head,  watchfulnefs,  and  deliria,  are  to  be  relieved  by  e- 
rpollient  and  laxative  clyflers,  gentle  purgatives,  cup¬ 
ping  with  fcarification,  opening  the  frontal  vein,  lotions 
of  the  feet,  and  narcotics. 

Bliflers  are  alfo  ufeful  for  the  fame  purpqfe. 

Convulfions  require  much  the  fame  treatment  external¬ 
ly  ;  and  internally,  aurum  triujivum,  (the  dofefrom  four 
grains  to  a  fcruple.)  To  reflore  the  ftrength  of  the  pa¬ 
tient,  little  more  is  required  than  a  flomach  purge  or  two, 
mild  and  agreeable  bitters,  and  a  reftorative  regimen  of 
broths,  jellies,  and  white  meats. 

If  the  yellow  tin(5lure  remains  upon  the  Ikin,  give  a. 
vomit  of  ipecac,  and  a  purge  or  two  with  the  deco(5lioa 
of  fenna,  tamarinds,  and  allow  the  ufe  of  lemons,  On 
ranges,  and  other  acid  fruits.  If  this  diforder  proves 
obftinate,  treat  it  as  the  jaundice. 

Of  the  Senegal  Fever. 

The  fever  which  chiefly  prevails  in  this  country  in  the 
months  of  July,  Auguft,  and  September,  is  of  the  worfl 
kind.  It  ufudly  begins  with  drowfinefs,  laflitude,  and 
great  rigors,  which  continue  frequently  three  or  four 
hours,  and  fucceeded  by  intenfe  heat  and  fweats. 
For  three  or  four  days  it  remits,  and  both  the  fliiverings 
and  hot  fits  become  more  moderate.  During  this  period, 
the  pulfe  is  quick  and  low  ;  but  afterwards  becomes  full¬ 
er,  unlefs  fome  evacuation  intervene.  At  this  time  pro- 
fufe  fweats  are  eafily  brought  on ;  in  which  cafe  there 
are  little  hopes  of  recovery.  A.  parched,  dry  fl<in,  is  as 
bad  a  fymptom,  if  it  continues  more  than  a  day  ;  for  an 
"  interrmitting 
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Jntcrmltting  pulfe  and  a  delirium  fucceed,  and  contlt^ue 
for  feven  or  eight  days,  the  frequency  of  the  intermiflions 
increafing  every  day:  but  if  a  general  moderate  moifture 
comes  one  at  this,  or  any  other  time  of  the  diforder,  and 
continues,  the  patient  recovers.  A  violent  pain  in  the 
head  and  back,  and  difBculty  of  breathing,  are  general 
complaints.  Sudden  languors,  and  bilious  vomitings,  are 
frequent  through  a  great  part  of  the  time. 

Some  are  taken  with  a  great  heat,  and  a  flrong  quick 
pulfe,  without  any  fhiverings  or  remiffions,  as  abovemen- 
tioned.  In  this  cafe  the  patient  fooner  dies  upon  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  bad  fymptoms,  and  is  longer  in  recovering 
upon  the  appearance  of  good  ones. 

The  lofs  of  eight  or  ten  ounces  of  blood,  in  the  firfl: 
attack  of  thefe  fevers,  has  funk  the  pulfe  beyond  a  poffibi- 
iity  of  raifing  it  afterwards,  and  that  even  in  plethoric 
habits,  attended  with  great  pains  of  the  head.  It  is,  in¬ 
deed,  furprifing  hovy  little  thefe  fevers  will  bear  of  eva¬ 
cuations  of  any  kind,  cTpecially  bleeding. 

After  profufe  fweats,  the  pulfe  becomes  extremely  flow  ; 
and,  though  the  fweating  goes  off,  continues  fo  for  two 
or  three  days,  Aviih  anxiety  and  reflleflhefs  ;  after  whicli 
the  pulfe  grows  quick,  the  Ikin  parched  and  hoc,  and  a 
fer^es  of  bad  fymptoms  comes  on. 

The  fick  are  always  comatofe  and  ftupid ;  which  fymp- 
tom  is  little  dangerous  when  attended  with  a  warm  raoi- 
flure  on  the  fidn,  but  other  wife  it  is  generally  fatal. 

It  is  of  great  confequence  to  keep  up  the  pulfe;  but 
here  the  common  cordial  medicines  are  ineffectual;  yet 
the  decoClion  of  the  bark,  with  the  camphorated  julep, 
and  fpirit  of  vitriol,  anfwers  this  purpofe  effectually,  fo- 
as  to  render  any  other  medicine  unneceffary,  except  occa- 
lionally  a  ge-tiile  emeticor  laxative. 

Of  the  Inflammation  of  the  Stomach. 

The  inflammation  of  the  flomach  is  known  by  a  burn¬ 
ing,  fixed  and  ppngenl  pain  in  the  flomach,  which  is  ex- 
afperated  at  the  inftant  any  thing  is  taken  into  it ;  and  is 
fucceeded  by  a  moft  painful  vomiting  apd  hiccup.  There 
is  always  a  violent  internal  heat,  high  anxiety,  and  a 
grievous  pain  about  the  prsecordia,  chiefly  at  the  pit  of 
the  flomach,  an  acute',  continual  fever,  great  thirft,  dif¬ 
ficult  breathing,  inquietude,  toffing  of  the  body,  cold- 
nefs  of  the  extreme  parts,  a  hard,  contracted,  quick,  and 
lometimes  unequal  pulfe. 

It  maybe  diflinguifnecl  from  other  diforders  of  the  flo^ 
mach  ;  for  in  the  cardialgia,  there  is  alto  a  great  anxiety 
about  the  prsecordia,  a  prefling  acute  pain  reaching  to  the 
back,  a  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  a  conflant  ftimtilus 
to  vomiting,  with  inquietude  :  But  the  heat  in  the  regi¬ 
on  of  the  (iomach  is  not  fo  violent^  nor  is  the.thirfl  and 
drynefs  of  the  tongue  fo  great,  nor  the  pulfe  fo  quick  and 
contraCled,  and  the  flomach  can  better  bear  and  retain 
any  thing  taken  inwardly ;  nay,  is  frequently  relieved 
thereby.  An  inflammation  of  the  inteftines  has  a  pain  or 
gripes  more  about  the  region  of  the  navel,  with  frequent, 
frothy,  bilious  flools,  or  a  little  bloody,  with  a  heat  over 
all  the  furface  of  the  body,  and  a  quick  large  pulfe : 
Whereas  in  this  difeafe  the  extremities  are  cold. 

.  If  it  be  caufed  by  drinking  cold  liquors  when  the  body. 
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is  hot ;  or  from  an  effufion  of  the  bile  after  violent  com¬ 
motions  of  the  mind ;  the  danger  is  not  very  great,  as 
there  will  be  room  for  fuitable  medicines  to  take  effeCl : 
But  that  which  arifes  from  draflic  purges,  Iharp  emetics, 
or  cauflic  poifons,  kills  quickly  without  fpeedy  afliflance. 
This  difeafe  likewife  often  proves  fatal  to  the  old,  the  in¬ 
firm,  the  fcorbutic,  and  perfons  full  of  grief,  as  alfo  in 
the  end  of  acute  difeafes. 

When  there  is  a  reftlefs  tolling  of  the  body ;  when  li* 
quids  are  immediately  thrown  up  ;  when  there  is  a  hiccup, 
a  Tainting,  an  bippocratic  face,  an  intermitting  pulfe,  and. 
convulfions,  a  fatal  mortification  will  foon  terminate  the 
patient’s  life. 

This  difeafe,  if  not  fuddenly  cured,  is  generally  mor¬ 
tal  :  And  therefore,  as  foon  as  it  is  difeovered,  plentiful 
bleeding  is  neceffary,  and  muft  be  repeated  as  the  violence 
of  the  fymptoms  increafes.  Let  the  drink  be  very  foft,. 
antiphlogiflic,  and  emollient ;  as  alfo  clyflers  of  the  fame 
kind. 

The  patient  Ihould  totally  abflain  from  every  thing  that 
is  acrimonious ;  ,ev€n  the  cooling,  nitrous  falts,  which 
are  beneficial  in  other  inflammations,  irritate  too  much. 
Vomits,  cordials,  and  Ipirituous  liquors,  are  little  better 
than  poifon. 

Aliments  Ihould  be  given  frequently,  and  by  a  fpoonful 
at  a  time;  for  any  diftention  increafes  the  inflammation. 
A  thin  gruel  of  barley,  oatmeal,  whey,  with  very  little 
fugar  or  honey,  or  chitken-broth,  are  proper  aliments ; 
v/hey-emulfions,  barley-water,  emollient  decoctions,  are 
proper  drinks. 

The  indications  of  cure  are,  i.  To  open  the  obfl:ruc- 
tions  caufed  by  tenacious  juices  impacted  into  incongruous 
veffels  ;  2.  To  remove  the  fpaftic  ftriCtures  which  con¬ 
tract  the  veffels,  and  to  reftore  the  equable  and  natiiral 
progrefs  of  the  blood  through  the  fubflance  of  the  flo- 
niach.  Thefe  ends  are  to  be  obtained  by  hif 

me&antf^  demulcents^  ant ifpafmodics ^  and  things  that 
reftrain  the  heat  which  thickens  the  fluids,  and  relax  the 
conflriCted  fibres. 

But  as  there  are  more  caufes  than  one  that  produce  an 
inflammation,  they  will  require  different  remedies  to  bring 
about  a  cure. 

Therefore,  if  it  be  owing  to  a  cauflic,  feptic,  arfenical 
poifon,  or  a  flrong  emetic  or  cathartic,  or  to  metallic  me¬ 
dicines  ill  prepared,  and  thence  the  inflammation  ;  oily 
fat  things  are  proper,  as  new  milk*,  cream,  oil  of  fweet 
almonds,  or  olive  oil  taken  often  and  plentifully. 

If  from  a  fpafm,  fucceeding  a  violent  commotion  of 
the  mind,  then  a  nitrous  abforbent  powder  will  be  proper, 
in  an  eraiilflon  of  white  poppy  feeds.  When  the  fpafm 
is  appeafed,  rhubarb  with  raiiins  will  be  neceffary  to  carry 
off  the  bilious  fordes. 

When  an  eruptive  matter  is  repelled  and  caufes  this  dif- 
eafe,  ufe  emulfions  of  the  greater  cold  feeds,  with  tem¬ 
perate  bezoardic  powder ;  now  and  then  adding  a  little 
nitre  and  a  fmall  matter  of  campflire. 

If  from  a  cauflic  bile,  as  in  the  cholera  morbus,  an  In¬ 
flammation  is  apprehended,  earthy  abforbents  and  harts¬ 
horn  philofophically  prepared  Ihould  be  given,  with  gela¬ 
tinous  decoClions  of  calves  and  neats  feet,  or  harifliorn- 

jciliea^ 
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jellies  and  water  gruel.  Outwardly,  the  following  lini¬ 
ment  is  ufeful  in  all  cafes  r 

Take  of  oil  of  fweet  almonds  2  ounces,  and  a  dram  of 
camphor ;  mix  and  make  them  into  a  liniment,  to 
be  applied  warm  to  the  ftomach. 

Of  the  Quinsey. 

A  Quinsey  is  an  Inflammation  of  the  fauces,  with  a 
burning  pain,  tumor  and  rednefs  ;  a  difliculty  of  breath¬ 
ing  or  fwallowing ;  and  a  fever,  proceeding  from  a  flafis 
of  blood,  or  a  vifeid  acrid  ferum  in  the  fanguineous  or 
lymphatic  veflels. 

It  begins  with  a  fever,  which  is  followed  with  a  pa'n 
and  infldinmation  of  the  fauces,  cauling  the  uvula,  tonfils, 
and  larynx  to  fwell  t  whence  great  difficulty  of  breathing 
and  fwallowing  enfues. 

This  difeafe  may  be  feated  at  the  root  of  the  tongue 
near  the  os  hyoides ;  the  foramina  of  the  noftrils  opening 
to  the  bone  ;  the  beginning  of  the  oefophagus\  the  mufcles 
of  the  pharynx  ;  the  internal  and  external  mufcles  of  the 
larynx  ;  the  greater  and  lelTer  glands  ;  the  tonfils,  or  the 
mufcles  moving  the  jaws. 

When  a  quinfey  affeds  the  internal  mufcles  of  the 
larynx,  and  there  is  no  outward  rednefs  about  any  part 
of  the  neck,  but  a  burning  pain  inwardly,  a  lofs  of  voice, 
and  great  difficulty  of  breathing  ;  it  often  kills  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  This  is  calkd  a  kynanche  When  it  is  feat¬ 
ed  in  the  internal  mufcles  of  the  pharynx,  it  is  called  a 
fynanche  ;  in  which  there  is  no  external  tumor  and  red- 
nefs,  but  a  great  difficulty  of  fwallowing  and  breathing, 
and  whatever  is  drank  returns  through  the  nofe.  When 
there  is  an  outward  tumor  and  rednefs,  and  the  external 
mufcles  of  the  pharynx  are  affe<5Ied,  it  is  a  parafynanche i 
whin  the  external  mufcles  of  the  larynx,  a  para ky nan- 
che. 

A  quinfey  is  likewife  dlftinguiffied  into  the  true  and 
fpurious.  The  true  arifes  from  the  flafis  of  the  blood; 
the  fpurious  or  baflard  from  a  congeflion  of  the  ferum. 
The  former  is  acute,  always  attended  with  a  rigor;  and  a 
fever.  The  latter  has  rather  a  lymphatic  or  catarrhal, 
than  an  acute  fever.  The  firfl;  has  not  only  a  burning, 
pricking  pain  in  the  inner  parts  of  the  fauces,  but  the 
tongue  is  turgid  with  blood,  and  of  a  dark  reddifli 
colour  ;  the  face  is  likewife  red  ;  there  is  a  great  pul- 
fatlon  of  the  temporal  arteries^  fometimes  a  head-ach, 
a  torpor  of  the  fenfes  ;  fometimes  fainting. 

When  it  is  very  violent  ,  there  is  a  difficulty  of  breath¬ 
ing,  high  anxiety,  and  coldnefs  of  the  extremities ;  and 
is  very  dangerous,  requiring  fpeedy  help.  But  in  the 
fpurious,  thefe  fyraptoms  are  either  abfent,  or  more 
mild  ;  nor  is  the  danger  fo  great. 

This  difeafe  may  be  caufed  by  a  fuppreffion  of  fome 
ufual  fanguineous  evacuation ;  by  admitting  the  cold  air 
after  a  ftrong  fudorific  has  been  taken ;  and  by  lying  in 
rooms  new  plaiflered  or  white- waffied.  Some  cauftic 
polfons  affect  the  throat  more  than  other  parts.  White 
hellebore  attacks  the  fauces,  and  brings  on  a  ftranguhtion. 
The  fame  enfues  from  the  folanum  furiofum,  and  the  bite 
4Df  a  mad  dog.  The  fumes  of  arfenical  and  mercurial 
minerals,  as  alfo  the  vapours  of  mineral  fpirits,  will  have 
the  fame  effe(Jls,. 
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It  fometimes  comes  on  fpotaneonfly,  and  Is  again  the 
fymptom  of  another  difeafe,  as  the  diarrhoea  and  dyfentery, 
efpecially  If  the  flux  ishaflily  ftt^^pped.  It  has  happened 
from  the  flrikingin  of  an  eryfipelas  ;  or  fometimes  from  the 
gout  being  injudicionfly  treated  with  topicks  ;  as  alfo  from 
the  fmall  pox,  or  a  malignant  or  peftilential  fever.  The 
caufe  of  the  fymptomatic  difeafe  is  coftivenefs,  orfuppref- 
fed  perfpiratjfen,  or  the  flriking  in  of  eruptions.  When 
it  is  epidemic,  it  has  fomething  of  malignity. 

When  the  fwelling,  pain,  and  rednefs,  appear  more*out- 
wardly,  and  vanifli  by  degrees,  it  is  a  fign  of  a  happy  fo- 
liuion  of  the  difeafe.  But  when  the  external  fwelling 
fiiddenly  difappears,  without  a  mitigation  of  the  fymp- 
toms,  it  fliews  the  morbific  matter  to  be  tranflated  elfe- 
where,  and  will  change  to  a  phrenzy  or  peripneumony. 
Or  this  difeafe  may  terminate  in  a  luppuration  or  gangrene, 
or  a  fehirrus.  A  frothing  at  the  mouth,  the  tongue 
vaflly  fwelled,  and  of  a  purple,  blackiffi  colour,  portend 
death. 

In  thefe  inflammations  a  flight  diarrhoea  relieves :  There¬ 
fore  aliments  which  promote  it  are  ufeful,  as  tamarinds 
infufed  in  whey  ;  decoftions  of  farinaceous  vegetables 
moderately  acidulated,  and  fuch  as  abound  with  a  cool¬ 
ing  nitrous  fait,  are  proper.  Burnet  is  faid  to  be  a  fpe- 
cific  in  this  'cafe.  Mulberries  are  beneficial,  and  all  a- 
cids. 

The  mouth  and  throat  muff  be  kept  moifl,  and  the 
nofe  clear,  that  the  air  may  have  clear  paflage  through  it. 
When  the  patient  cannot  fwallow,  he  may  be  nouriflied 
by  clyfters. 

Take  away  blood  plentifully  from  the  arm,  and  af¬ 
terwards  open  a  fublingual  vein  ;  but  bleeding  in  the  ju. 
gular  yields  the  befl:  afliflance,  and  is  much  more  fafe. 
If  the  fymptoms  continue  to  be  very  urgent,  the  bleeding 
may  be  repeated  in  fix  or  eight  hours  time,  nil  they  be¬ 
gin  to  be  more  mild. 

After  the  firfl:  bleeding,  lay  a  ftrong  and  large  blifter 
on  the  fore- part  of  the  neck,  or  a  piece  of  flannel  dipt  in 
the  volatile  liniment. 

Then  let  the  pans  inflamed  be  touched  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mixture : 

1.  Take  a  fufficient  quantity  of  honey  of  rofes  and 
fpirit  of  fulphur.  Mix  them. 

Then  the  following  gargle  is  to  be  ufed,  held  in  the 
mouth  till  it  is  hot  before  it  be  fpit  out ;  which  is  to  be 
repeated  pretty  often: 

2.  Take  a  pound  of  barley-water,  8  ounces  of  honey, 
and  2  drams  of  fpirit  of  fal  armoniac.  Mix  them. 

Emollient  fteams,  or  even  the  fteam  of  hot  water  ta¬ 
ken  in  at  the  mouth,  are  beneficial. 

If  the  patient  is  not  able  to  fwallow  any  nourifliment, 

3.  Take  ten  ounces  of  beaf-tea,  10  grains  of  nitre, 
and  6  drops  of  fpirit  of  fait.  Mix  and  make  them 
into  a  clyfter. 

Let  it  be  injected  every  eighth  hour,  after  the  belly  has 
been  cleanfed  with  a  purging  clyfter. 

If  the  tumour  tends  to  a  fuppuration,  it  is  beft  pro¬ 
moted  by  holding  fat,  dried  figs  in  the  mouth  ;  and  when 
the  tonfils  are  full  of  an  inflammatory  ichor,  honey  of 
rofes  raixt  with  fpirit  of  vitriol,  and  often  applied  to  the 
part  with  a  pencil,  is  excellent. 


That 
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That  mflammatory  pain  which  arires  from  a  ftiarp  fait 
ferum  in  the  glandulous  parts  of  the  fauces,  with  red- 
nefs,  and  a  copious  flux  of  faliva,  but  without  a  fever, 
maybe  cured  with  a  gargle  of  brandy  alone.  An  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  fauces  is  fometimes  cured  with  ten  drops  of 
camphorated  fpirit  of  wine,  in  v/hich  a  grain  of  nitre  has 
been  diflblved,  and  fuffered  to  pafs  flowly  down  the 
throat. 

The  acute  and  inflammatory  quinfey  may  be  defined. 

An  inflammation  of  fome  part  or  parts,  either  within  or 
“  contiguous  to  the  throat,  rendering  deglutition  painful, 
**  orHmpraiticable  ;  and,  when  it  is  of  themofl:  dangerous 
**  kind,  like  wife  affecting  refpiration.** 

When  only  fwallowing  is  impaired,  the  parts  inflamed 
may  be  the  tonfils,  the  velum  palati,  and  uvula,  the  muf 
cles  of  the  pharnynx,  and  thofe  of  the  larynx,  which 
raife  it  or  pull  it  down  in  deglutition,  but  whofe  action 
is  not  concerned  in  moderating  the  aperture  of  the 
glottis  ;  while  the  larynx  itfelf  and  the  afpera  arteria 
remain  free. 

But  when  the  refpiration  is  pinched,  befides  other 
pans,  thefe  mufcles,  which  are  employed  in  opening  and 
(hutting  the  glottis,  muft  be  inflamed ;  and  likewife, 
probably  the  inner  membrane  of  the  larynx,  and  thofe 
mufcles  and  fibres  that  join  the  rings  of  the  afpera  arteria 
together:  And  fometimes  thefe  minute  and  remote  parts 
are  afFefled  without  any  rednefsor  tumour,  either  within 
the  fauces,  or  outwardly  on  the  throat :  This  kind  of 
quinfey  is  the  moft  dangerous  and  fuddenly  deftru<fl:ive 
of  all. 

The  pra(5titioner  in  every  kind  of  quinfey  ought  to  look 
carefully  into  the  mouth  and  faucets,  in  order  to  difcern 
where  any  rednefs  and  tumour  is  ;  that  by  comparing  the 
appearance  of  the  parts  with  the  fun<5lions  impaired,  he 
may  be  enabled  to  form  the  better  judgment  with  refpe<5i: 
to  the  feat  of  the  difeafe,  the  prognoftic,  and  method  of 
cure. 

^If  the  breathing  is  remarkably  afFeifled,  there  is  abfo- 
lute  neceflity  of  applying  all  the  moft  efficacious  remedies 
with  the  greateft  brifknefs  and  fpeed  poflible.  Thefe  are 
plentiful  and  repeated  bleedings,  a  large  blifter  between 
the  fcapulas ;  fomentations  and  cataplafms  outwardly ; 
fleams  to  be  received  into  the  throat,  the  befl  ingredient 
in  which  is  vinegar;  fmart,  but  cooling  purges ;  or,  if 
thefe  cannot  be  got  down,  clyfters  of  the  fame  kind  ;  ba¬ 
thing  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water,  and  even  femi- 
cupia  not  made  too  hot,  for  fear  of  railing  the  pulfe  too 
high. 

But  even  though  the  refpiration  ftioufd  not  be  affeded 
at  firft,  if  the  fymptoms  are  otherwife  violent,  remedies, 
ought  to  be  fmartly  and  quickly  applied  to  prevent  fup- 
puration.  For  when  the  inflamed  part  tends  to  fuppura- 
tion,  the  tumour  keeps  incrcafing:  and  when  the  pus  is 
a<ftually  formed,  the  bulk  maybe  foenlarged  astoendan- 
ger  fuflbcatlon,  or  the  patient  may  be  ftarved  by  a  total 
privation  of  fwallowing  ;  fo  that  fuppuration  fhould  al¬ 
ways  be  prevented,  if  poflible. 

If  in  the  courfe  of  the  diftemper  the  patient  fhould  run 
a  rifle  of  being  fuffbeated,  the  operation  of  bronchotomy 
becomes  neesflary.  See  Surgery. 

VoT.  Ill,  72. 
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Of  Mi?  Malignant  Quinsey,  or  Putrid  Sore  Throat. 

This  difeafe  generally  comes  on  with  fuch  a  giddinefs 
of  the  head,  as  often  precedes  fainting,  with  a  chilnefs 
or  fhivering  like  that  of  an  ague  fit,  followed  by  great 
heat;  and  thefe  alternately  fucceed  each  other  for  fome 
hours,  till  at  length  the  heat  becomes  conftant  and  in- 
tenfe.  The  patient  then  complains  of  an  acute  pain  in 
the  head,  of  heat  and  forenefs,  rather  than  pain,  in  the 
throat  ;  ftiffnefs  of  the  neck ;  commonly  great  ficknefs, 
vomiting  or  purging,  or  both.  The  face  foon  after  look* 
red  and  fwelled,  the  eyes  inflamed  and  vvatery,  as  in  the 
meafles;  with  reftlefihefs,  anxiety,  and  faintnefs. 

It  frequently  feizes  the  patient  in  the  fore-part  of  the 
day  ;  and  as  night  approaches  the  heat  and  reftleflnefs  in- 
creafe,  continuing  till  towards  morning  ;  when  after  a 
fliort,  dlfturbed  flumber,  the  only  repofe  during  feveral 
nights,  a  fweat  breaks  out,  which  mitigates  the  heat  and 
feftleflhefs,  and  gives  the  difeafe  fometimes  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  intermittent. 

If  the  mouth  and  throat  be  examined  foon  after  the 
firft  attack,  the  uvula  and  tonfils  will  appear  fwelled  ;  and 
thefe  parts  together  with  the  velum  pendulum  palati,  as 
well  as  the  cheeks  on  each  fide,  near  the  entrance  into 
the  fauces,  aud  as  much  of  the  fauces  and  the  pharynx 
behind  as  can  be  feen,  appear  of  a  florid  red  colour. 
This  colour  is  commonly  moft  obfervable  on  the  pofterior 
edge  of  the  palate,  in  the  angles  above  the  tonfils,  and 
upon  the  tonfils  themfelves.  Inftead  of  this  rednefs,  a 
broad  patch,  or  fpot,  of  an  Irregular  figure,  and  of  a 
pale  white  colour,  furrounded  with  a  florid  red,  is  fome- 
times  to  be  feen.  This  whitenefs  is  commonly  like  that 
of  the  gums  after  having  been  prefled  with  the  finger  ; 
or  as  if  a  matter  ready  to  be  difeharged  lay  underneath. 

Generally  on  the  fecond  day,  the  face,  neck,  breaft, 
and  hands,  are  of  a  deep  eryfipelatous  colour,  with  a  fen- 
fible  tumefaflion.  The  fingers  are  fo  frequently  tinged 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  that  it  has  been  no  hard  mat¬ 
ter  to  guefs  at  the  difeafe  from  a  bare  fight  of  them. 

A  great  number  of  fmall  pimples  of  a  moreintenfe  co¬ 
lour  than  that  which  furrounds  them,  appear  on  the  arms 
and  other  pans.  Where  the  rednefs  is  leaft  intenfe,  they 
are  larger  and  more  prominent,  which  is  generally'on  the 
arms,  breaft,  and  lower  extremites. 

As  the  (kin  becomes  red,  the  ficknefs  commonly  goes 
ofF,  and  the  voiniting  and  purging  ceafe.  . 

The  appearance  in  the  fauces  continues  the  fame,  only 
the  white  place  becomes  of  a  more  opake  white,  and  is 
difeovered  to  be  a  flough,  concealing  an  ulcer  of  the 
fame  dimenfions.  Thefe  ulcerations  are  generally  firft  dif- 
qernible  in  the  angles  above  the  tonfils,  or  on  the  tonfils 
themfelves.  They  are  alfo  often  feen  in  the  arch  formed 
by  the  uvula  and  one  of  the  tonfils ;  on  the  pharynx  be¬ 
hind,  on  the  infide  of  the  cheeks,  the  bafis  of  the  tongue, 
which  they  cover  like  a  thick  fur.  Where  the  diforder 
is.  mild,  there  is  only  a  fuperficial  ulcer,  of  an  irregular 
figure,  in  one  or  more  of  thofe  parts,  fcarce  to  be  diftin- 
guiftied  from  the  found  part,  but  by  the  inequality  of  its 
furface.  Likewife  the  rednefs  and  eruption  do  not  always 
appear,  and  in  fome  not  till  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth 
day,  or  later. 
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The  parotid  glands  on  each  fide  commonly  fwell,  grow 
hard,  and  are  painful  to  the  touch  ;  If  the  difeafe  is  vio¬ 
lent,  the  neck  and  throat  are  furrounded  with  a  large  ce- 
dematous  tumour,  fometimes  extending  itfelf  to  the 
breart,  and  by  ftraitening  the  fauces  increafe  the  danger. 

Towards  night  the  heat  and  reftleflhefs  increafe,  and  a 
delirium  frequently  comes  on.  This  happens  to  fome  on 
the  firrt  night.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  patient 
commonly  returns  a  proper  anfwer  to  any  queftion,  but 
with  unufual  quicknefs  ;  yet  when  they  are  alone,  they 
generally  talk  to  themfelves  incoherently.  However,  at 
the  firlt  tendency  to  this  diforder,  they  affedt  too  great  a 
compofure.  This  for  the  moft  part  happens  to  thofe  that 
fieep  but  little ;  for  fome  are  comatofe  and  ftupid,  and 
take  but  little  notice  of  any  thing  that  pafles. 

They  continue  thus  for  three,  four,  or  more  days,  com¬ 
monly  growing  hot  and  reftlefs  towards  the  evening, 
Thefe  fymptoms  and  the  delirium  increafe  as  the  night 
comeson:  a  fweat,  more  or  lefs  profufe,  breaks  out  to¬ 
wards  morning ;  and  from  this  time  they  are  eafier  during 
fome  hours,  with  a  faintnefs,  which  is  their  chief  com¬ 
plaint. 

Some  grow  eafier  from  the  firfl  day  of  the  attack ;  o- 
thers  have  fymptoms  of  recovery  on  the  third,  fourth,  or 
fifth  day.  Firft  the  rednefs  of  the  lltin  difappears  ;  the 
heat  grows  lefs  ;  the  pulfe,  hitherto  very  quick,  becomes 
flower ;  the  external  fwellings  of  the  neck  fubfide  ;  the 
Houghs  in  the  fauces  are  call  off;  the  ulcerations  fill  up; 
the  patient  fieeps  without  confufion,  is  compofed  when  a- 
wake,  and  his  appetite  begins  to  return  towards  more  folid 
nourifliment. 

The  pulfe,  during  the  courfe  of  this  difeafe,  is  very 
quick,  beating  frequently  120  times  in  a  minute.  In 
fome  it  is  hard  and  fmall,  in  others  foft  and  full,  but 
not  fo  ftrong  and  firm  as  in  genuine  inflammatory  dif- 
orders. 

If  a  vein  be  opened  foon  after  the  diftemper  comes  on, 
the  blood  generally  appears  of  a  frefli  and  florid  red  ;  the 
crajfamsntimi  is  rather  of  a  lax,  gelatinous  contexture, 
then  denfe  or  compact  ;  the  ferum  is  yellow  and  in  a  large 
proportion.  . 

The  urine  is  at  firfl:  crude  and  of  a  pale  whey  colour  ; 
as  the  difeafe  advances.it  turns  yellower,  as  if  bile  was 
diluted  in  it ;  and  foon  after  any  figns  of  recovery  appear, 
it  commonly  grows  turbid,  and  depofites  a  farinaceous  fe- 
diment. 

They  feldom  have  any  ftools  if  the  fymptoms  are  fa¬ 
vourable,  from  the  time  the  purging,  which  generally  at¬ 
tends  the  acceffion,  ceafes.  This  difeharge  is  remarkably 
bilious,  yet  without  pain. 

The  thirfl  is  commonly  lefs  than  in  other  acute  difeafes ; 
and  the  tongue  generally  moifl,  but  not  furred.  Some 
have  it  covered  with  a  thick  white  coat,  and  complain 
of  forenefs  about  the  root  of  the  tongue. 

Though  the  uvula  and  tonfils  are  fometimes  fo  much 
fwelled  as  to  leave  a  very  narrow  entrance  into  the  gullet, 
and  this  entrance  frequently  furrounded  with  ulcers,  or 
Houghs ;  yet  the  patient  fwallows  with  lefs  difficulty  and 
pain  than  might  be  expected.  Soon  after  they  are  taken 
ill,  they  frequently  complain  of  an  offenfive  putrid  fmell, 
whiph  often  occafions  ficknefs  before  any  ulcerations  ap- 
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pear.  The  infide  of  the  noflrils,  in  thofe  that  have  this 
difeafe  fevere,  frequently  appears,  as  high  as  can  be  feen, 
of  a  deep  red  or  almoft  livid  colour.  After  a  day  or  two, 
a  thin  corrofive  fanies,  or  with  it  a  white  putrid  matter, 
of  a  thicker  confiflence,  flows  from  ir,  fo  acrid  as  to  ex¬ 
coriate  the  part  it  lies  upon  any  confiderable  time.  This 
is  niofl:  obfervable  in  children,  or  in  young  and  very 
tender  fubjerfls  ;  whofe  lips  are  likewife  frequently  of  a 
deep  red,  or  almoft  livid  colour,  and  covered  on  the  in¬ 
fide  with  veficles  containing  a  thin  ichor,  which  excori¬ 
ates  the  angles  of  the  mouth  and  cheeks  where  it  touches 
them. 

This  acrid  matter  feems  to  pafs  with  the  nourifliment 
into  the^ftomach,  efpecially  of  children  ;  for  if  they 
get  over  the  difeafe,  a  purging  fucceeds,  yet  attended  wdth 
fymptoms  of  ulcerations  in  the  bowels  :  thefe,  after  great 
pain  and  mifery,  at  length  die  emaciated. 

The  patients  fometimes  bleed  at  the  nofe  towards  the 
beginning  of  the  difeafe  ;  and  the  menfes  often  appear  in 
the  female  fex,  if  they  are  of  age,  foon  after  they  are 
feized,  though  at  a  diftance  from  the  time  of  their  re¬ 
gular  period.  It  brings  this  evacuation  upon  fome  that 
never  had  it  before.  This  flux,,  in  full  ftrong  habits,  is 
feldom  attended  cither  with  benefit  or  wdth  manifeft  ill 
effeds,  unlefs  very  copious  ;  yet  fometimes  it  occafions 
great  faintnefs,  and  an  increafe  of  the  other  fymptoms. 
Hjemorrhages  of  the  nofe  and  mouth  have  carried  the 
patient  off  fuddenly  :  but  this  does  not  happen  till/everai 
days  after  the  attack  \  and  perhaps  may  be  owing  to 
the  feparation  of  a  Hough  from  the  branch  of  an  artery. 

Children  and  young  perfons  are  more  expofed  to  this 
difeafe  than  adults ;  girls  more  than  boys ;  women  more 
than  men  ;  and  the  infirm  of  either  fex  than  the  healthy 
and  vigorous.  Very  few  grown  people  have  it.  When 
it  breaks  out  in  a  family,  all  the  children  are  commonly 
.infeded  with  it,  if  the  healthy  are  not  kept  apart  from 
the  fick.  And  fuch  adults  as  are  frequently  with  them, 
and  receive  their  breath  near  at  hand,  often  ungergo  the 
fame  difeafes. 

With  regard  to  the  cure,  bleeding  is  generally  prejudi¬ 
cial.  Some  admit  of  it  at  the  firft  attack  without  any 
fenfible  inconvenience ;  but  a  repetition  of  it  in  the  mild- 
eft  cafes  feldom  fails  to  aggravate  the  fymptoms  ;  it  has 
fometimes  produced  very  fata!  confequences.  It  increafes 
the  heat,  reftleffnefs,  delirium,  and  difficulty  of  breath¬ 
ing  ;  nor  do  the  fwelling  of  the  fauces,  tonfils,  re¬ 
ceive  any  benefit  therefrom.  On  the  contrary,  though 
the  fullnefs  of  thefe  parts  decreafes,  yet  the  Houghs 
thicken  and  change  to  a  livid  black  colour,  the  external 
tumour  grows  large,  and  the  fpitting  commonly  diniiniffies. 
Indeed,  the  heat  and  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe  may  feem  to 
abate  at  firft  by  this  evacuation ;  but  they  commonly  re¬ 
turn  with  greater  violence,  the  patient  is  lei  zed  with  a 
difficulty  of  breathing,  falls  into  cold  fweats,  a  ftupor, 
and  dies  fuddenly,  k 

Nor  is  purging  more  beneficial  ;  even  gentle  cathartics 
have, brought  on  very  dangerous  fymptoms.  Upon  pro¬ 
curing  a  few  ftools  with  manna,  efpecially  when  the  difr 
eafe  has  continued  two  or  three  days  tire  rednefs  of  the 
llcin  has  difappeared,  and  the  flux  to  the  thfdai  lias  br.en 
furprifingly  increafed,  If  this  difeharge  by  itool  con¬ 
tinues, 
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tlnues,  the  fwelling  of  the  neck  commonly  grows  larger, 
the  fauces  become  flaccid,  dry  and  livid  ;  and  the  patient 
a  few  hours  after  this  expires. 

Nitrous  cooling  medicines  frequently  produce  the  like 
efFedts ;  they  increafe  the  faintnefs  which  accompanies 
this  difeafe,  and  either  difpofe  the  patient  to  copious  fink¬ 
ing  fweats,  orilools. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears,  that  all  evacuations  which 
tend  to  leflen  the  natural  flrength  of  the  conftitution,  are 
injurious  ;  and  thofe  perfons  are  commonly  in  the  greatetl 
danger  who  have  been  previoufly  indifpofed,  or  their 
ftrength  impaired  by  grief. 

If  the  purging,  therefore,  continues  long  after  the  firft 
exacerbation  of  the  difeafe,  it  is  a  dangerous  fymptom  ; 
for  though  it  may  fometimes  be  reftrained  for  the  prefent 
with  opiates  or  aftringents,  yet  it  commonly  returns  with 
greater  vehemence  when  their  efficacy  ceafes,  and  in  a 
fhort  time  exhaufts  the  fmall  degree  of  ftrength  remaining. 
In  this  cafe  they  generally  fweat  very  little ;  the  fauces 
appear  dry,  glofly,  and  livid  ;  the  external  tumour  grows 
large  ;  they  void  their  excrements  without  perceiving  it, 
and  fall  into  profufe  fweats  ;  the  refpiration  becomes  dif¬ 
ficult  and  laborious,  the  pulfe  finks,  the  extreme  pans 
grow  cold,  and  death,  in  a  few  hours,  clofes  the  fcene. 
The  eye  lofes  its  luftre,  and  becomes,  opaque  and  dim, 
fometimes  feveral  hours  before  death. 

A  copious  flux  of  pituitous  matter  to  the  glands  and 
other  parts  about  the  fauces,  have  feenied  fon;ietimes  to 
be  the  caufe  of  fudden  death. 

It  is  neceflary  that  the  patient  fhould  be  kept  in  bed  as 
much  as  may  be,  though  the  difeafe  fhould  feem  to  be 
flight ;  for  a  purging  has  come  on  for  want  of  care  in  this 
refpe^t,  the  rednefs  of  the  flcin  difappeared,  and  a  difor- 
der  which  with  confinement  alone  would  probably  have 
gone  off  in  twice  twenty-four  hours,  has  been  rendered 
tedious  and  difficult. 

At-the  firft,  while  the  ficknefs  and  vomiting  continue, 
it  will  be  beft  to  promote  the  difcharge,  by  giving  an  in- 
fufionof  green  tea,  camomile  flowers,  carduus,  or  a  few 
grains,  of  ipecacuanha. 

If  the  fymptoms  do  not  abate  by  this  means,  give  fmall 
draughts  of  mint*tea,  with  a  fixth  part  of  red  porjc,  fre¬ 
quently,  together  with  fome  warm  and  cordial  aromatic 
medicine,  every  four  or  fix  hours. 

The  diarrhoea,  as  well  as  vomiting,  generally  ceafes 
inlefs  than  twelve  hours  from  the  firfl:  attack;  If  it  con¬ 
tinues  longer,  it  is  neceflary  to  check  it;  otherwife  it  oc- 
cafions  great  faintnefs,  finks  the  ftrength,  and  in  the  end 
produces  dangerous  confequences.  The  aromatic  cordi* 
als  comimonly  take  off  this  fymptom,  if  given  plentifully, 
and  the  vomiting  likewife. 

Patients  generally  complain  of  an  exceflive  faintnefs 
foon  after  they  are  taken  ill.  The  urgency  of  this  fymptom 
feems  to  indicate  the  degree  of  danger  ;  and  an  abate¬ 
ment  of  it  is  a  pretty  fare  prefage  of  recovery.  Aroihatic 
medicines  are  likewife  found  ufeful  in  removing  this  fymp¬ 
tom.  Wine  may  be  given  in  fmall  quantities  in  whey, 
or  mint,  baum,  or  fage-tea,  barley-water,  gruel,  pana¬ 
da,  fago,  and  tfie  like ;  for  it  is  not  only  an  antifeptic, 
but  a  generous  cordial.  When  the  faintnefs  is  exceflive, 

may  be  given ,  alone. 
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Bliflers  likewife  relieve  faintings  ;  they  maybe  applied 
with  advantage  to  the  ufual  parts,  and  to  the  neck  on  each 
fide,  from  below  the  ear  almoft  to  the  clavicle,  as  occaCon 
requires. 

With  regard  to  the  ulcers,  which  demand  our  early 
and  conflant  attention  :  When  the  difeafe  is  of  the  mild- 
efl  kind,  only  fuperficial  ulceration  is  obfervable,  which 
may  efcape  the  notice  of  a  perfon  unacquainted  with  it. 
A' thin,  pale,  white  flough  feems  to  accompany  the  next 
degree;  a  thick,  opake,  afh-coloured  one  is  a  farther  ad¬ 
vance;  and,  if  the  parts  have  a  livid  or  black  afpedl,  the 
cafe  is  flill  worfe.  Thefe  floughs  are  real  mortifications  of 
the  fubflance;  fince,  whenever  they  come  off,  they  leave  an 
ulcer  of  a  greater  or  leffer  depth,  as  the  floughs  are  fu¬ 
perficial  or  penetrating, 

The  thin,  acrid  ichor,  which  is  difcharged  from  under 
the  floughs,  often  proves  of  bad  confequence,  efpecially 
to  children.  If  gargles  are  injeded,  they  either  prevent 
them  from  reaching  the  feat  of  the  diforder  with  their 
tongues,  or  they  fwallow  them  and  the  putrid  taint  of  the 
ulcers  together;  whence  fatal  purgings  enfue,  or  fatal  has- 
morrhages  from  the  penetrating  gangrene.  Thofe  that 
have  a  plentiful  difcharge  from  the  fauces,  carrying  oflT 
this  ichor,  are  feldora  attended  with  ficknefs,  vomiting, 
or  exceflive  faintnefs ;  and  where  there  is  liitle  or  no  dif¬ 
charge,  the  fymptoms  are  commonly  moft  dangerous. 

Hence  the  great  advantage  of  gentle  ftimulating  aro¬ 
matic  gargles  appears ;  becaufe  they  promote  the  dif¬ 
charge  of  pituitous  matter,  and,  dpubtlefs,  fome  part  of 
the  corrofive  fluid  along  with  it.  To  which,  if  we  add 
antifeptics  and  detergents,  to  check  the  progrefs  of  the' 
mortification,  and  to  cleanfe  the  fordid  ulcers,  every  in¬ 
dication  will  be  anfwered. 

When  the  difeafe  is  mild,  the  fymptoms  favour- 
able,j  the  floughs  fuperficial,  order  a  gargle  of  fage-tea, 
with  a  few  rofe-leaves  in  the  infufion.  Three  or  four 
fpoonfuls  of  vinegar  may  be  mixed  with  half  an  ounce  of 
the  tea,  with  as  much  honey  as  will  make  it  agreeably 
acid. 

If  the  floughs  are  large,  and  are  caft  off  flowly,  they 
may  be  touched  with  mel  aegyptiacum^  by  means  of  an 
armed  probe. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  he(51ic  heats,  night  fweats,  want 
of  appetite,  and  dejection  of  fpirits,  to  attend  thofe  a  con- 
fiderable  time  who  have  had  the  difeafe  in  a  fevere  man¬ 
ner.  Affes  milk  commonly  relieves  them,  together  with- 
a  decodion  of  the  bark  and  elixir  vitrioli. 

The  caufe  of  this  difeafe  feems  to  be  a  putrid  virus,  or 
miafma  fui  generis ^  introduced  into  the  habit  by  con¬ 
tagion,  principally  by.  means  of  the  breath  of  the  fide 
perfon . 

The  intentions  of  cure  in  this  difeafe  is  to  keep  up  the. 
vis  vitue-^,  to  e/courage  the  cuticular  difeharges ;  and  to 
conquer  the  fpreading  putrefadion.  Therefore,  all  eva¬ 
cuations  which  leffen  the  flrength,  particularly  bleeding 
and  purging,  and  all  the  nitrous  antiphlogiflic  medicines, 
are  highly  improper. 

And  fince  a  laxity  of  fibres  predifpofes  perfons  to  re-‘ 
ceive  this  difeafe,  it  is  manifeft,  both  with  regard  to  the 
prefervation  and  cure,  tonic  medicines  are  indicated  ;  and 
araong^  thofe  the  barkjuftjy  claims  the  firfl  place. 
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The  only  certain  diagnoses  of  this  difeafe  are  aph¬ 
thous  ulcers  and  Doughs  on  the  tonfils  and  parts  about 
the  pharynx. 

Moft  perfons  in  the  beginning  have  a  naufea  and  vo* 
miting,  and  fome  a  loofenefs.  Thofe  who  are  coftive, 
have,- upon  the  ufe  of  the  gentleft  eccoproiics,  immediate¬ 
ly  been  feized  with  a  diarrhoea,  difficult  to  reftrain.  All 
medicines  which  tend  to  move  the  belly,  not  excepting 
rhubarb,  are  extremely  dangerous. 

Thofe  who  have  had  the  difeafe  with  moft  violence, 
have  had  the  head  always  heavy -and  ftupid,  and  the  eyes 
foul  and  full  of  tears.  Not  a  few  have  had  the  head 
covered  with  petechiae  and  purple  fpots. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  done  is  to  order  the  hot  fteam  of 
a  boiling  mixture,  of  vinegar,  myrrh,  arid  honey,  to  be 
received  into  the  throat,  through  an  inverted  funnel.  If 
it  is  necefiary  to  make  it  ftill  more  penetrating,  add  fome 
of  the  fpirit,  Mindereri.  'This  fteam  can  fcarce  be  ufed 
too  frequently,  provided  it  is  received  with  a  due  degree 
of  heat. 

If  the  prima  vide  feem  foul,  or  much  loaded,  it  may 
be  necefiary  to  begin  the  cure  by  cleanfing  the  ftomach 
with  carduus  tea,  in  which  a  little  fal  vitrioU  is  diiTol- 
ved,  and  fome  other  gentle  and  quick  emetic.  No  other 
evacuation  feems  proper,  and  this  is  or*|y  to  be  ufed  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  difeafe.  If  the  phyfician  is 
not  called  in  foon  enough,  it  will  be  necefiary  to  begin 
immediately  by  giving  the  bark,  joined  with  the  fpir, 
Mindereri, 

The  bark  is  moft  efficacious  in  fubftance ;  but  when  the 
ftrengtb  of  the  patient  is  much  reduced,  and  the  digef- 
tive  powers  weakened,  which  is  ufual  in  putrid  fevers, 
on  the  very  firft  feizure,  the  deco(ftion  or  extras  may  be 
thought  preferable;  bat  this  laftis  feldom  to  be  had  genuine. 
In  making  the  decoflion,  it  ought  to  be  done  with  as 
gentle  a  heat  as  pofiible,  and  then  evaporate  very  fiowly 
to  procure  the  extraft,  left  it  be  burnt  too,  and  that  the 
volatile  parts  may  fly  off  as  little  as  may  be. 

In  the  ufe  of  the  fpiritus  Mindereri^  carefitouldbe  ta¬ 
ken  that  it  be  exaflly  neutralized ;  or  rather,  as  the  dif¬ 
eafe  is  putrefeent,  that  it  may  incline  towards  the  acid. 
This  is  particularly  of  ufe  where  the  heat  is  very  great,  it 
being  very  attenuating  and  antifeptic. 

When  the  putrefaction  is  fuificiently  conquered,  it  will 
be  neceflary  to  cleanfe  the  firft  paffages  with  a  fmall  dofe 
of  rhubarb;  which  is  to  be  repeated  at  proper  intervals, 
continuing  the  bark,  on  the  intermediate  days  for  a 
confiderabletime. 

To  complete  the  cure,  the  patient  fiiould  enter  into  a 
courfe  of  balfamics,  chalybeate  waters,  with  elixir  vi- 
trioli,  and  the  like,  in  order  to  ftrengthen  the  folids  and 
invigorate  the  blood;  for  this  difeafe  is  liable  to  return, 
cfpecially  if  they  have  afterwards  a  fevei  of  the  putrid 
kind. 

'  Of  a  Phrenz  V. 

Aphrenzv,  if  a  primary  difeafe,  is  a  true  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  dura  and  pia  mater;  if fymptoraaticaj,  the  in¬ 
flammatory  matter  is  tranfiated  into  the  meninges  of  the 
brain  from  fome  other  part. 

The  primary  phrenfy  is  precoded  by  heat  and  a  violent 
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inflammatory  pain  within  the  bead,  a  rednefs  of  the  eye? 
and  face,  unquiet  and  troubled  Deep,  a  flight  degree  of 
folly,  watching,  fadnefs,  fiercenefs,  fudden  forgetfulnefs, 
a  gathering  of  threads  from  the  bedcloaths. 

A  fymptomatic  phrenfy  fucceeds  any  acute  difeafe ;  bin 
it  is  worft  when  it  is  preceded  by  an  inflammation  of  the 
pleura,  lungs,  or  diaphragm.  A  black  tongue,  an  obfti- 
nate  coftivenefs,  fupprefljon  of  urine,  white  feces,  which 
is  always  a  fatal  fign,  pale,  difcoloured,  thin  urine,  a  wild- 
nefs  in  the  looks  and  aCtions,  with  a  red  vifage,  a  black 
cloud  in  the  urine,  and  watching,  are  fignsof  an  approach- 
nig  inflammation  in  the  head. 

The  fymptomatic  phrenfy  fometimes  appears  in  the  ftate 
of  malignant,  eruptive,  and  fpotted  fevers,  the  fmall- 
pox,  malignant  catarrhal  fevers,  camp-fevers,  particular¬ 
ly  the  Hungaric.  It  generally  fupervenes  about  the  cri¬ 
tical  days,  with  a  rigor,  trembling  of  joints,  tenfion  of 
the  prsecordia,  and  coldnefs  of  the  external  parts,  with 
thin  urine.  The  patient  being  weakened  with  the  prece¬ 
ding  difeafe  and  long  watching,  which  debilitates  the  tone 
of  the  veffels  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  ;  whence 
the  ftafes  are  not  to  be  refolved,  and  whence  the  patient 
is  generally  killed  on  the  third  day. 

•  A  phrenzy  is  to  be  diftinguilhed  from  that  flight  alien¬ 
ation  of  mind  which  happens  in  acute  fevers  before  the 
critical  eruption.  This  goes  off  readily,  nor  is  the  urine 
thin  and  watery,  nor  is  it  attended  with  a  rigor  and  a  re¬ 
frigeration  of  the  external  parts.  It  is  alfo  to  be  di- 
ftinguilhed  from  a  defipience  and  raving,  from  a  great 
lofs  of  ftrength  and  weaknefs  of  the  brain  after  the  decli¬ 
nation  of  an  acute  fever ;  for  this  will  go  as  the  ftrength 
returns,  either  fpotaneoufiy,  or  with  proper  remedies. 

Both  kinds,  when  prefent,  have  the  following  fymp- 
toms : 

A  deprivation  of  the  ideas  oT  fenfible  things,  as  alfo 
of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and  affeiftions  ;  an  unruly 
fiercenefs  and  wildnefs ;  an  unquiet  and  often  turbulent 
Deep,  a  refpiration  flow  and  great,  the  face  often  exceed¬ 
ing  red,  the  afperil  grim,  the  looks  fierce,  the  eyes  wild 
and  protuberant,  a  dropping  of  the  nofe. 

A  phrenzy  is  generally  fatal  on  the  third,  fourth,  or 
feventh  day  5  which  laft  it  feldom  exceeds. 

When  it  does,  and  is  violent,  it  often  ends  in  madnefs  • 
which  increafiog  gradually,  the  patient  becomes  raving 
mad. 

The  aliment  ought  to  be  fiender,  of  farinaceous  Tub- 
fiances,  as  water  gruel  Acidulated;  the  drink,  barley-wa¬ 
ter,  fmall-beer,  or  the  deco<fiion  of  tamarinds. 

This  difeafe,  of  all  others,  requires  the  fpeediefi  ap¬ 
plications.  Profufe  haemorrhages  of  the  nofe  often  refolve 
it ;  and  copious  bleeding,  by  opening  the  temporal  arte¬ 
ries.  is  the  moft  efficacious  remedy. 

The  cure  of  this  difeafe  requires  diligent  attention  to 
the  following  things  x 

Varicesof  the  veins,  or  the  bleeding  piles,  are  benefi¬ 
cial. 

A  loofenefs  is  likewife  good, 

A  pain  in  the  breaft  and  feetj  or  a  violent  cough  fuper- 
vening,  often  put  an  end  to  the  difeafe ;  as  alfo  an  bx- 
morrhage. 

Therefore  plentiful  bleeding  is  necefiary,  through  a 

large 
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large  orifice  ;  or  open  feveral  veins  at  the  fame  time,  viz^  has  taken  deeper  hold  of  the  lungs,  it  will  continue  till 
the  jugular,  the  frontal^  and  a  vein  in  the  foot,  the  eleventh  or  fourteenth  day  ;  going  off  partly  by  ck- 

Hoffnian  prefers  the  bleeding  at  the  nofe,  procured  pe(51oration,  partly  by  fweat  :  then  the  pulfe  becomes 
by  thfulling  up  a  ftraw,  a  pen,  or.aikewer  ;  or,  asPrin-  more  foft,  and  the  patient  falls  into  an  eafy  refrelhing 
gle  advifes,  apply  fix  or  feven  leeches,  to  the  temples,  fleep. 

The  refi  of  the  cure  confifts  in  blifters,  and  things  com-  But  when  on  critical  days  the  crifis  is  imperfe<ft,  there 
mon  to  other  inflammatory  fevers.  '  is  indeed  a  fweat;  but  it  neither  eafes  the  patient,  nor 

The  cure  of  the  fymptomatic  phrenzy,  if  the  pulfe  terminates  the  difeafe.  When  it  continues  till  the  twenty- 
will  bear  it,  is  by  opening  a  vein  ;  but  if  this  cannot  be  firff  day,  there  is  reafon  to  fear  a  dangerous  abfeefs  in 
done  by  reafon  of  great  lownefs,  it  is  to  be  attempted  by  the  bread:.  It,  is  therefore  , a  good  fign  when  the  expec* 
leeches  and  blifters.  It  is  ufual  to  begin  with  bliftering  toration  proceeds  from  the  bottom  of  the  lungs,  bringing 
the  head,  but  in  military  hofpitals  that  is  to  be  left  to  the  up  a  vifeid  matter  on  the  fourth  day,  mixed  with  blood, 
laft.  The  beft  itnernal  medicines  are  nitre  and  camphor,  afterwards  yellow,  and  fometimes  purulent.  The  fooner 
Hoffman’s  proportion  is  fix  grains  of  nitre  to  one  of  the  expeiloration  happens,  the  greater  the  hopes  of  re¬ 
camphor;  fmall  dofes  of  which  are  to  be  often  repeat-  covery. 

ed.  -  A  loofenefs  is  not  fafe  ;  urine  without  a  fediment  is 


The  patient’s  drink  Ihould  be  fwcet  whey,  or  acidula¬ 
ted  by  turning  the  milk  with  ci-ron  or  lemon  juice,  and 
fweetened  with  fyr,  e  meconio.  To  every  quart  add  a 
dram  of  purified  nitre  or  fal  prunella.  Alfo  emulfions 
are  convenient,  of  the  four  cold  feeds,  with  barley-water, 
to  every  quart  of  which  add  two  fcruples  of  nitre. 

Antiphiogiftic  clyfters  are  likewife  proper  :  but  if  all 
thefe  means  fail,  reccurfe  muft  be  had  to  cupping  in  the 
lower  parts,  to  opiates,  and  mild  blifters. 

Of  the  Pleurisy. 

The  pleurify  is  moft  predominant  between  the  fpring 
and  the  fummer.  • 

It  begins  with  chilnefs  and  (hivering,  which  are  foon 
fucceeded  by  heat,  tliirft,  inquietude,  and  the  other  com 
mon  fymptoms  of  a  fever. 

.  After  a  few  hours  the  patient  is  feized  with  a  violent 
pricking  pain  in  one  of  his  fides,  about  the  ribs  ;  which 
fometimes  extends  itfelf  towards  the  flioulder- blades, 
fometimes  towards  the  back- bone,  and  foraeumes  towards 
the  fore- parts  of  the  breaft  5  and  this  is  attended  with  fre¬ 
quent  coughing. 

The  matter  which  the  patient  fpits  at  firft  is  little  and 
thin,  and  mixed  with  particles  of  blood  ;  but  as  the  dif¬ 
eafe  advances,  it  is  more  plentiful  and  more  concocted, 
but  not  without  a  mixture  of  the  blood. 

The  fever  keeps  an  equal  pace  with  the  cough,  pain, 
and  fpitting  of  blood ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  expsdlo- 
ration  becomes  more  free,  it  fenubly  decreafes  ;  fome¬ 
times  the  body  is  coftive,  fometimes  too  open. 

The  blood  drawn  from  a  vein,  as^foon  as  it  is  cold,  looks 
like  melted  fuet. 

In  this  difeafe  the  pulfe.is  remarkably  hard,  and  Teems 
to  vibrate  like  a  tenfe  firing  of  a  mufical  inftrument,  which 
is  the  pathognomonic  fign. 

Hence  pluriCes  are  diftinguiflied  into  the  moift  and  the 
dry.  It  is  likewife  obfervable,  that  the  pain  in  the  fide 
IS  more  ioienfe  at  the  time  of  infpiration,  but  more  mild 
fit  the  time  of  exfpiration. 

There  is  no  fever  wlierein  the  crifes  are  more  regular 
than  in  the  pleurify  and  peripneuraony  ;  for  in  young  per- 
fons,  and  thofe  of  a  full  habit  of  body,  bloody  fpiule  ge¬ 
nerally  appears  on  the  fourth  day,  and  on  the  feventh  the 
difeafe  terminates  by  a  profufe  Iwcat.  But  in  the  phleg 
tnatic  and  more  ina<ftive,  as  alfo  thofe  in  whom  the  difeafe 
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fufpeded  fign;  and  a  profufe  fweat,  unlefs  on  critical 
days,  is  ftilJ  worfe.  (Jn  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  days  a 
lOofenefs  is  not  much  to  be  feared,  unlefs  too  great,  for 
it  fometimes  carries  off  purulent  matter.  If  a  bleeding 
at  the  nofe  happens  about  the  fourth  day,  it  is  generally 
attended  with  a  remarkable  alteration  of  the  difeafe. 

Thofe  who  die  of  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs  arefuffo- 
cated,  becaufe  the'  matter  adhering  to  the  veficles  and 
bronchial  du<fts  cannot  be  coughed  up. 

In  all  inflammatory  fevers,  too  hot  a  regimen  is  to  be 
ihunned,  both  with  refpe<ft  to  the  bedcloaths  and  the  heat 
of  the  room  ;  nor  muft  the  patient  be  expofed  to  the  cold- 
air,  nor  drink  things  aiftually  cold.  Likewife  all  ftrong 
fudorifics,  diuretics,  and  cathartics,  are  hurtful.  Nor,  if 
the  patient  has  three  or  four  ftools,  muft  the  courfe  of 
nature  be  flopped. 

The  Diet  (hould  be  cooling,  relaxing,  (lender,  and 
diluting.  Moiftening  things  taken  warm  are  preferable 
to  all  others.  Hence,  barley  oroat  meal  gruel,  fweeten¬ 
ed  with  honey,  is  proper;  as  alfo  fweet  whey. 

The  indications  of  cure  are,  i.  To  prevent  the  farther 
ftafis  and  ft  agnation  of  the  blood.  2.  To  dilute  and  dif- 
folve  the  lentor  of  the  blood  in  pleuritics,  3.  To  mol* 
lify,  eafe,  and  relax  the  fpafm,  pain,  and  copious  afllux, 
in  order  to  put  the  In3pa(5led  blood  again  into  motion  by 
the  help  of  the  appulfe  of  the  arterial  blood.  4.  To  pro¬ 
mote  the  excretion  of  the  vifeid,  bloody,  and  vurulent 
matter,  adhering  to  the  bronchia  of  the  lungs,  fo  that  it 
may  be  brought  up  and  an  abfeefs  prevented. 

Take  away  ten  ounces  of  blood  on  the  fide  of  the  part 
affedled.  If  the  phyfician  is  called  before  the  third  day, 
the  patient  lying  on  his  back,  muft  lofe  a  large  quantity 
of  blood  from  a  wide  orifice  in  a  large  veffel,  and  fetch 
deep  fighs,  or  cough,  to  promote  its  celerity ;  and  the 
part  affeded  (hould  be  rubied  gently  at  the  fame  time. 
The  bleeding  ftiould  be  continued  till  the  pain  remits,  or 
the  patient  is  ready  to  faint.  It  (hould  be  repeated  as  often 
as  the  fymptoms  return  w'hich  it  was  intended  to  rerfiove. 
The  abfence  of  the  white  inflammatory  pellicle  from  the  fur- 
faceoftheblo(  d,  u  hencoid,  (hewsit  is  time  to  leave  it  off. 
This  riuxham  confirms  by  his  own  experience  ;  and  adds* 
that  after  the  fourth  day  bleeding  is  not  fafe.  He  like- 
wife  recom'mends  fomenting  the  part ;  which  often  eafes 
the  pain,  and  terminates  the  difeafe.  But  if  it  is  obfti- 
nate,  he  recommends  flight fcarifications;. then  cupping; 
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and  afterwards  a  Bllfter  on  the  fame  place,  which  has  been 
fuccefsful  when  the  ufual  methods  failed.  An  emollient 
cooling  clyfler  fhould  immediately  fucceed  bleeding,  e- 
fpecially  if  the  body  is  coftive;  and  nitrous  medicines, 
with  a  cooling,  emollient,  diluting  regimen,  Ihould  be 
forthwith  entered  upon.  Thin  whey,  a  decodion  -  of 
barley  and  red  poppies,  and  emulfions,  will  fcrve  for 
drink. 

Though  the  fymptoms  fhould  vanifli  on  bliflering,  it 
will  be  more  fecure  to  bleed  again  ;  unlefs  aprofufe  fweat 
comes  on  with  relief  from  pain,  and  makes  all  other  re¬ 
medies  unneceffary.  But  if  the  lungs  are  likewife  in- 
ilamed,  the  cure  cannot  be  fo  fpeedy ;  for  though  the 
frft  bleeding  and  a  blifter  fhould  give  eafe,  yet  a  repeti¬ 
tion  will  be  needful.  Sometimes  the  flitch  returns  and 
fixes  on  the  other  fide  ;  but  this  may  be  treated  as  the 
firft  with  the  fame  fuccefs. 

Huxham  lays  a  great  fl refs  on  camphor  and  nitre  join¬ 
ed  with  fmalldofes  of  the  paregoric  elixir;  and  if  there 
is  a  vehement  pain,  he  thinks  opiates  may  properly  be 
joined  with  them,  as  they  have  a  great  power  of  relax¬ 
ing  the  over  tenfe  fibres,  of  moderating  the  too  rapid 
courfe  of  the  blood,  and  of  promoting  the  concodlion  of 
‘the  morbific  matter.  Hence,  after  the  ufe  of  opium, 
there  is  generally  a  copious  fediment  of  the  urine. 

It  is  neceffary  that  the  body  be  kept  open,  and  the 
bowels  free  from  fpafms  ;  to  which  purpofes  emollient 
clyflers  are  proper,  with  oil  of  fweet  almonds. 

In  the  firll  flage  of  the  pleurify  or  peripneumony,  laxa¬ 
tive  clyflers  and  the  cooler  diaphoretics  are  proper ;  but 
all  cathartics  and  warm  fudorifics  do  harm.  The  time 
for  attempting  the  diaphoretics  is  when  the  perfon  finds 
cafe  by  the  blifler  :  But  whenever  the  fpitting .  begins, 
the  diaphorefis  mufl  either  be  omitted,  or  joined  to  ex- 
pedorants  ;  whereof  the  chief  isoxymel  of  fquills  ;  or, in 
great  heat  or  drought,  fome  more  pleafant  acid.  But  in 
lownefs,  after  repeated  bleedings,  give  fait  of  Hartfhorn 
’joined  to  fome  oil :  This  will  raife  the  pulfe,  and  promote 
expedloration  when  it  flags. 

If,  notwithflanding  the  difeharge,  the  bread  continues 
to  labour,  bleeding  is  flill  requifite:  For  the  lungs  are 
not  to  be  overpowered  by  the  omiflion  of  bleeding ;  nor 
is  the  fuppreflion  of  the  fpitting  to  be  hazarded  by  bleed¬ 
ing  too  freely.  But  with  regard  to  bliflers,  there  need 
little  caution  ;  as  they  are  always  feafonable,  to  raife,  re¬ 
lieve  the  bread,  and  to  promote  expedloration. 

In  the  courfe  of  expedloration,  a  vomit  will  fometimes 
be  ufeful  in  difeharging  the  load  of  vifeid  phlegm.  If 
the  phlegm  is  tough,  or  the  patient  coflive,  and  opiates 
are  given,  they  mud  be  joined  with  fquills. 

When  the  pleurify  ends  in  a  fuppuration,  or  abfeefs, 
the  figns  are,  a  flight  vague  fhivering,  which  often  re¬ 
turns  without  any  evident  caufe  ;  a  remiflion  of  the  pain, 
while  the  difficulty  of  breathing  remains  ;  a  rednefs  of 
the  cheeks  and  lips ;  third;  afebricula,  or  flight  fever,  e- 
fpecially  in  the  evening  ;  a  weak,  foft  pulfe. 

When  the  abfeefs  is  a<dually  formed,  there  is  an  obfli- 
nate  dry  cough,  which  increafes  after  feeding  or  motion  ; 
the  breathing  is  difficult,  fmall,  thick,  fhort,  and  wheez¬ 
ing,  worfe  after  eating  and  motion ;  the  patient  can  on¬ 
ly  lie  on  the  fide  affected;  ^  flow,  periodical  feverj. 
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which  is  exafperated  with  dirring  and  eating  j  a  decayed 
appetite,  great  third,  noflurnal  fweats,  palenefs,  leannefs, 
and  exceffive  weaknefs. 

This  either  ends  in  a  confumption;- or  the  matter 
falls  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  and  fo  becomes  an 
empyema. 

0/ the  Bastard  Pleurisy. 

Hoffman  fays,  that  the  feat  of  every  genuine  pleuri- 
fy  is  in  the  lungs,  as  appears  from  the  opening  of  thofc 
that  die  of  this  difeafe. 

Therefore,  if  the  inflammation  occupies  the  externa 
parts  only,  it  is  a  Bastard  Pleurisy  :  if  the  externa 
furface  of  the  lungs,  like  an  eryfipelas,  it  is  a  genuine 
pleurify. 

A  Bastard  Pleurisy  is  attended  with  a  very 
acute  and  pricking  pain  in  the  fide,  which  is  exafperated 
by  the  touch  ;  lying  on  the  affeded  fide  is  difficult ; 
there  is  a  dry  cough,  without  the  ejection  of  purulent  or 
bloody  matter,  which,  if  flrong,  increafes  the  pain.  There 
is  likewife  a  fever,  with  a  hardifh,  depreffed,  and  fre¬ 
quent  pulfe. 

The  caufe  does  not  feem  to  be  in  the. blood,  but  rather 
in  the  dafis  of  an  acrid  ferum  at  the  conne<fljon  of  ihe^ 
ends  of  the  fine  azygous  arteries  and  veins;  as  alfo  of  the 
lymphatic  velTels  of  the  pleura,  and  likewife  in  the  perio- 
deum  of  the  ribs,  where  the  fenfe  is  more  acute. 

Hence  it  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  kind  of  rheumatifm,  and 
is  common  to  thofe  who  are  now  and  then  troubled  with 
catarrhs,  rheumatic  and  arthritic  pains,  or  a  hemicrania  ; 
efpecially  if  they  come  out  of  a  hot  air  into  a  cold,  or 
the  contrary,  particularly  in  the  evening'. 

This  does  not  require  bleeding,  unlefs  there  is  a  remark¬ 
able  plethora  ;  but  a  diaphorefis,  and  a  more  free  perfpi- 
ration.  On  the  feventh  day  it  generally  difappears,  and 
is  without  danger. 

Lancifius  advifes  to  bleed  plentifully  in  the  arm,  and  to 
fcarify  the  part  affefled.  After  this  two  cupping  glades 
are  to  be  applied  thereto,  which  will  cure  the  difeafe  as 
if  by  enchantment. 

HoflFman  obferves,  that  thofe  are  apt  to  fall  into  a  ba- 
dard  pleurify  who  are  much  expofed  to  a  moid  cold  au¬ 
tumnal  or  wintery  air :  For  there  are  no  difeafes  or  in¬ 
flammatory  fevers  fo  foon  generated  by  the  intempe- 
ries,  inequality,  and  change  of  the  air,  as  thofe  of  the 
bread.  When  the  fummer  has  been  hot  and  dry,  and  the 
weather  has  fuddenly  changed  to  cold,  with  a  northerly 
wind,  not  only  cartarrhal  defluxions  have  enfued,  but 
rheumatifms  and  pleurifies,  with  bloody  fpittle  and  violent 
pains  in  the  fide,  have  been  very  frequent.  For  the  air, 
from  continual  infpiration,  immediately  affs(5ls  the  fungs 
internally,  and  externally  the  thorax  and  ribs,  which  are 
befet  with  thip  mufcles,  membranous  nerves  and  vefFels ; 
for  which  reafon  fpadic  crifpatures  are  readily  induced; 
and  the  free  circulation  of  the  humours  dopt. 

The  bed  way  is  to  keep  the  part  afFcfled  in  a  tempe¬ 
rate  and  equal  heat,  in  a  warm  bed  ;  efpecially  as  the  fkin 
of  every  patient,  as  in  the  gout  and  eryfipelas,  cannot 
bear  topics. 
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Of  a  l^ERlPNEUMONy. 

There  are  fever&l  kinds  of  this  difeafe.  For  it  may 
arife  from  a  violent  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  by  a  very 
flzy  denfe  blood  obftruding  very  many  of  the  pulmonic 
and  bronchial  arteries  :  or  from  an  obftru(5lion  of  the  lungs 
by  a  heavy,  vifcid,  pituiious  matter ;  which  is  called  a 
fpurious  or  baftard  peripneumony  :  or  from  a  thin,  acrid 
defluxion  on  the  lungs  ;  and  then  it  is  a  catarrhal  perip- 
.neumony. 

The  fymptoms  common  to  all,  are,  a  load  at  the  breafl, 
a  fhort  difficult  breathing,  and  more  or  lefs  of  a  fever. 
But  in  a  true  peripneumony,  there  is  a  more  tenfive  pain 
than  in  the  pleurify ;  beffdes,  it  is  ratber  more  obtufe  and 
preffing  than  acute,  and  fhoots  as  far  as  the  back  and  fca- 
pulse.  But  the  difficulty  of  breathing  is  greater,  as  well 
as  the  anxiety  and  expecfloration,  whereby  a  variega* 
ted  fpittle  is  brought  up,  which  lay  as  it  were  deep: 
for  in  this  difeafe  the  veffels  of  the  lungs  themfelves, 
whereby  the  blood  circulates  from  one  ventricle  of  the 
heart  to  the  other,  ,  are  afFe(51ed  ;  being  fluffed  and  obftru^l:- 
ed  with  a  thick  blood,  which  is  apt  to  grow  more  vifcid 
and  folid.  Wherefore  it  is  the  more  dangerous  and  fatal, 
efpecially  if  it  attacks  old  perfons,  and  if  bleeding  is  not 
timely  adminiflred.  Boerhaave  fays,  the  pulfe  is  foft. 
fiender,  and  in  every  fenfe  unequal ;  and  Huxham,  that 
if  the  pulfe  is  hardly  felt  before  bleeding,  it  will  after¬ 
wards  beat  very  ftrongly. 

In  the  cure,  great  regard  mufl  be  had  to  the  different 
ftages  of  this  difeafe,  and  the  different  fymptoms  that  at¬ 
tend  it.  Bleeding  is  indifpenfably  neceflary  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  fevere  inflammation  of  the  lungs  ;  but  if,  after 
the  fecond  or  third  bleeding,  the  patient  begins  to  fpit  a 
well  conceded  matter,  freely  tinged  with  blood,  you 
mufl  forbear  to  repeat  it,  otherwife  the  patient  will  be 
Weakened,  and  a  fatal  fuppreflion  of  the  expedoration 
will  enfue.  But  if  he  brings  up  a  conffderable  quantity 
of  florid,  thin,  fpumous  blood,  by  fpitting;  then  bleed  a- 
gain,  quiet  the  cough  with  diacodium,  and  give  proper 
acids  pretty  freely,  with  foft  cooling  incrafl'ants.  If  a 
thin,  gleety,  dark-coloured  matter  is  expedorated,  it  is 
generally  a  mark  of  greater  malignity,  and  that  the  blood 
is  in  a  putrefying  diflblving  ftate,  and  will  not  bear  a  large 
iofs  of  blood. 

Generally  the  more  violent  the  rigor  or  horror  is  at  the 
attack,  the  more  violent  the  fucceeding  fever  will  be, 
which  will  in  fome  meafure  guide  us  in  drawing  of  bloods 
If  the  fymptoms  are  not  relieved  by  the  firrt  bleeding,  af¬ 
ter  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  hours,  let  it  be  repeated ;  or 
foonef,  if  they  become  aggravated  If  the  fever,  anxiety, 
oppreffion,  and  difiicuhy  of  breathing,  increafe,  bleed  a^- 
gain,  efpecially  if  it  appears  very  firm  and  denfe,  or  co¬ 
vered  over  with  a  thick  yeliowilh  coat  or  buff.  How¬ 
ever,  it  does  not  appear  fometimes  till  the  fecond  or  third 
bleeding,  though  the  fymptoms  indicate  a  very  high  in¬ 
flammation.  This  often  happens  from  the  blood  not  fpout- 
ing  out  in  a  full  ftream.  This  appearance  of  the  blood, 
with  a  firm  flrong  pulfe,  will  warrant  the  taking  away 
more,  till  the  breathing  becomes  free  and  eafy. 

If  the  craffamentum  is  of  a  very  loofe  texture,  and  not 
covered  with. ^  buff  coat,  and  the  pulfe  on  bleeding  finks, 
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flutters,  or  grows  more  weak  and  fraall,  it  is  time  to 
defift.  A  bluifli  film  on  the  blood,  with  a  kind  of  a  foft 
greeniffi  jelly  underneath,  while  the  cruor  itfelf  is  livid, 
loofe  and  foft,  with  a  turbid,  reddifh,  or  green  ferum, 
is  afign  of  a  very  lax  crafis  of  the  blood,  and  great  acri¬ 
mony,  which  will  not  bear  great  quantities  to  be  drawn 
off.  If  the  blood  is  very  florid,  thin  and  loofe,  with 
little  or  no  ferum  after  flanding  for  fome  time,  it  gene¬ 
rally  argues  a  confiderable  advance  to  a  putrid  and  very 
acrid  ftate. 

A  flrong,  throbbing,  thick  pulfe,  always  indicates  far¬ 
ther  bleeding  ;  at  leaft  till  the  patient  breathes  more  eafi- 
ly,  ora  free  expedloration  of  laudable  matter  is  obtained. 
It  often  happens,  that  the  pulfe  at  the  very  beginning 
feems.obfcure  and  oppreflTed,  irregular,  fluggifli,and  fome¬ 
times  intermitting,  with  weaknefs  and  oppreffion.  But 
this  does  not  arife  from  the  defeft,  but  from  the  too 
great  quantity  of  blood;  for  the  blood-veflels  being  o- 
ver-Ioaded  and  diftended,  cannot  a(fl  with  fufficient  vi¬ 
gour.  This  is  fucceeded  with  a  dreadful  train  of  fymp¬ 
toms,  and  even  death  itfelf,  if  not  prevented  with  fuffi¬ 
cient  bleeding.- 

In  fome  very  violent  peripneumonies,  an  immediate 
and  exceffive  weaknefs  conies  on,  with  an  inexpreffible 
anxiety  and  oppreffion  of  the  breaft  ;  a  very  fmall,  weak, 
trembling  pulfe,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  with  clam¬ 
my,  coldifh,  partial  fweats,  the  eyes  flaring,  fixed  and 
inflamed,  the  face  bloated  and  almofl  livid.  This  has 
foon  been  followed  with  a  flupor,  delirium,  and  fometimes 
with  a  complete  paraplegia. 

Some  kinds  of  peripneumonies  will  not  bear  large  bleed¬ 
ing,  efpecially  the  epidemic  or  malignant  The  pulfe 
and  ftrength  of  thefe  patients  have  funk  to  a  furprifing_ 
degree;  and  the  difeafe  has  turned  into  a  fort  of  a  nervous- 
fever,  with  great  tremors,  fubfultus  tendinum,  profufe 
fweats,  or  an  atrabilious  diarrhoea,  with  a  black  tongue, 
coma,  or  delirium;  though  at  the  beginning  the  pulfe 
feemed  to  be  full  and  throbbing,,  and  the  pain,  cough, 
and  oppreffion  fovery  urgent,  as  to  indicate  bleeding  pret¬ 
ty  ftrongly.  In  thefe  cafes  the  blood  was  feldom  buffy 
to  any  confiderable  degree,  but  commonly  very  florid,  of 
a  very  loofe  and  foft  confiftence,  or  very  dark-coloured,, 
and  coated  with  a  thin  and  bluifh  or  greeniffi  film,  under 
which  was  a  foft  greeniffi  jelly,  and  a  dark  livid  cruor 
at  the  bottom.  Sometimes  the.  coat  was  much  thicker 
and  more  tough,  but  of  a  pale  red  colour,  refembJing  the ' 
cornelian  flone,  or  .a  dilute  jelly  of  red  curr  ants  .  When 
the  blood  is  thus  diffolved,  abftain  from  farther  bleeding, 
efpeciallydf  the  pulfe  or  patient  becomes  more  languid  af* 
ter  it,  though  the  oppreffion,  load^  or  even  pain,  may 
feem  to  require  it. 

When  the  fizy  coat  on  the  blood  is  exceffively  tough, 
and  extremely  yellow,  or  of  a  pale  red  colour,  it  threatens 
danger  ;  for  the  inflammatory  lentor  wUi  fcarcely  mix 
with  any  diluents.  Sometimes,  after  repeated  bleeding; 
the  crafTamentum  has  fcarce  been  a  fixth  part  of  the  vo¬ 
lume  of  the  blood,  and  yet  as  folid  as  a  piece  pf  flefli. 
This  is  generally  mortal. 

When  the  peripneumonic  fymptoms  continue  for  four 
or  five  days  or  more,  we  may  jufliy  fear  an  abfeefs,  or  a 
mortification;, and  little  advantage  is  to  be  expeded  from 
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•farther  bleeding.  But  if  the  ^aln  returns  with  violence 
after  having  ceafed  a  confiderabic  time,  it  is  a  fign  that 
a  new  inflammation  is  forming,  which  indicates  bleeding 
as  much  as  the  primary,  but  not  in  the  fame  degree. 
The  ftrength  of  the  patient  and  pulfe,  the  violence  of 
the  pain  and  difficultyof  refpiration,  are,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  to  determine  the  quantity.  When  the  pulfe  and 
ftrength  feera  to  require  bleeding,  cupping  on  the 
■fhoulders  will  relieve  the  breaftand  head.  Likewife  the 
life  of  blifters,  ilfues,  fetons,  are  very  ferviceable  in  in¬ 
flammations  of  the  lungs. 

-  Laying  a  blifter  on  the  part  affefVed  is  the  proper  cure 
of  a  pleurify;  but  a  peripneumony  is  naturally  more  dan- 
’gerous  ;  and  the  more  fo  as  the  epifpaftic  cannot  operate 
fo  diredlly  on  the  lungs  as  the  pleura.  But  even  in  this 
cafe,  bliftering  is  moft  to  be  relied  on  after  bleeding. 
You  may  firft  blifter  the  back,  and  afterwards  one  or 
both  fides.  Epifpaftics  tend  to  relieve  the  breaft,  not 
only  when  applied  to  the  cheft,  but  alfo  to  the  extremi¬ 
ties  ;  and  promote  expe<ftoration ;  Whereas  bleeding 
muft  be  ufed  cautioufty,  if  at  all,  after  the  fpitting  ap¬ 
pears. 

The  fever  and  the  inflammation  require  a  cool,  diluting 
•regimen,  and  nitrous  and  relaxing  medicines  ;  together 
with  a  moderately  cool,  free  air,  and  quiet  both  of  body 
and  mind.  A  clofe  room  is  very  incommodious  ;  if 
it  cannot  be  avoided,  itfhouldbe  prudently  aired.  There 
is  nothing  more  proper  than  thin  whey,  a  barley  ptifan 
with  liquorice,  figs,  <bc.  the  infufion  of  pe<ftoral  herbs, 
iuch  as  ground-ivy,  maiden- hair,  colt’s-foot,  hyfibp,  isc, 
Thefe  fhould  be  gently  acidulated  with  juice  of  Seville 
oranges  or  lemons.  Honey  will  render  them  more  deter¬ 
ment.  Any  or  ail  thefe  things  may  be  drank  warm  by 
turns  in  freque^^t  fmall  draughts,  lipping  them  as  it  were 
perpetually,  Thefe  relaxing,  emollient  drinks,  and  va¬ 
pours  ariling  from  them,  are  in  a  more  eftential  manner 
necelTary,  when  the  expedloration  is  very  difficult  and 
tough.  Whenit  isfuddenly  fuppreffed,  and  the  difficul¬ 
ty  of  breathing  greatly  augmented,  an  emetic  of  oxymel 
of  fquills  will  be  proper,  if  the  violence  of  the  fever 
is  abated  ;  but  very  little  Ihould  be  drank  after  it  to  pro¬ 
mote  vomiting. 

When  much  fincere,  florid,  or  frothy  blood  is  fpit  up, 
take  away  as  much  blood  immediately  as  the  patient’s 
ftrength  will  bear.  If  the  haemoptoe  continues,  bleeding 
in  the  faphoena  will  be  found  of  the  utmoft  fervice.  Then 
direct  cooling  eraulfions,  nitrous,  demulcent,  and  mucila¬ 
ginous  medicines ;  and  vegetable  and  even  mineral  acids, 
if  the  fpitting  of  blood  is  very  confiderabic.  The  drink 
may  be  a  decoction  of  red  poppies,  colt’s- foot,  and  figs, 
acidulated  with  elixir  of  vitriol.  The  cough  may  be  ap- 
peafed  with  diacodium,  or  a  foft  linftus.  But  ftrong  a~ 
ft^ingents  and  large  dofes  of  opiates  are  bad. 

In  a  Catarrhal  Peripneumony,  the  matter  ex¬ 
pectorated  is  extremely  thin  and  crude,  aod  the  defluxion 
fo  very  acrid  as  to  excoriate  the  wind  pipe,  cnufing  an 
inceflant  and  very  violent  cough.  Here,  a  great  lofs  of 
blood  is  not  neceffary  ;  but  forae  fhould  be  drawn  in  the 
beginning  to  abate  the  inflammatory/iifpofition,  Blifters 
Ihould  be  applied  early,  and  purgatives  are  proper  to  carry 
off  the  ferous  colluvies,  A  demulcent,  peCtoral  ptifan  is 
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proper  to  temperate  the  acrimony  of  the  humours.  It 
fhould  be  ta:ken  warm  with  mild  diaphoretics.  Coffee  is 
a  ufeful  drink.  DireCt  diacodium,  or  r//x/> paregortciivi, 
to  moderate  the  cough,  in  fnuU  doles  often  repeated  ; 
fperma  ceti,  olibanum,  myrrh,  and  ca^nphor,  tend  to 
incraftate  the  thin  ^catarrhal  humour,  and  abate  the  ir¬ 
ritation. 

In  the  Putrid  Peripneumony  the  expeiftoration  is 
livid,  gleety,  and  fanious,  frequently  refembling  the  kes 
of  red  wine  ;  fornetimes  more  black,  and  fomeiimes  very 
fetid.  This  is  often  the  cafe  of  the  highly  fcorbutic  ; 
particularly  failors,  after  a  long  voyage.  Blood  taken 
from  thefe,  appears  to  be  in  a  diffolving  putrefcent  ftate. 
The  crafiamentum  is  loofe  and  tender,  the  ferum  turbid 
and  reddifh  ;  the  tongue  is  black  ;  the  teeth  furred  with 
a  dark,  thick  fordes  ;  the  breath  offenfive  ;  the  urine 
high-coloured  or  blackifli.  Black  fpots,  or  a  dyfentery, 
frequently  appear  on  the  fifth,  fixth,  or  fevenih  day.  The 
pulfe  and  ftrength  fink  after  bleeding  ;  fornetimes  a 
vaft  anxiety,  fainting,  a  cold  fweat,  a  thready  intermit¬ 
ting  pulfe  foon  after.  This  has  fornetimes  happened  in 
in  pleuro-peripneumonies,  where  the  pain  of  the  fide  was 
violent,  the  load  at  the  breaft  great,  and  the  cough  con- 
fiderable. 

This  will  never  bear  a  fecond  bleeding  to  advantage ; 
feldom  the  firft,  unlefs  there  is  a  confiderabic  degree  of 
firmnefs  and  tenfion  in  the  pulfe.  When  there  is  reafoa 
to  be  diffident,  order  fcarifi  cat  ions  and  cupping. 

In  this  difeafe  give  a  decoClionof  figs,  coh’s-foot,  and 
red  poppies,  well  acidulated  firft  with  juice  of  Seville  o- 
ranges  or  lemons,  and  afterwards  with  fulphuris  s  or 
elixir  vitriol,  olibanum,  myrrh,  flowers  of  fulphur 

and  bole  may  be  adminiftred,  with  conferv*  lujula,  rob 
of  elder,  currants,  mucilage  of  quince-feeds,  and  fyrup, 
de  ruheo  idieo  :  camphorated  vinegar,  with  fyrup  of  elder 
or  rafberries,  is  an  excellent  medicine,  A  fpoonful  or 
two  of  thefe  latter  fhould  be  given  ever  and  anon.  Sound 
cyder,  and  wine  and  water  with  Seville  orange  or  lemon 
juice,  drank  warm,  promote  expedoration  when  deficient, 
Tindure  of  rofes  with  red  poppy  flowers,  has  moderated 
an  inordinate  defluxion  of  thin  bloody  ichor.  However, 
oxymel  of  fquills,  and  ftrong  cinnamon- water,  are  fre¬ 
quently  neceffary  to  pump  up  the  ichor,  when  a  great 
rattling  in  the  throat  and  difficulty  of  breathing  indicate 
a  vaft  quantity  of  it  in  the  lungs.  And  yet  the  violence 
of  the  cough  may  be  often  appeafed  by  elixir  afthmaticum 
or  diacodium.  The  patient  is  to  be  lupported  with  fago, 
panada,  hartftiorn  jelly,  roafted  apples,  cream  of  barley, 
or  thick  gruel,  with  a  little  wine  and  juice  of  lemons, 
giving  a  little  at  a  time,  and  often.  Strawberries,  raf¬ 
berries,  currants,  cherries,  may  fornetimes  be  indulged. 

At  the  clofe,  the  whole  depends  on  a  well-regulated 
diet.  A  toft  v/ith  diluted  red  port  wine,  mulled  with 
Seville  orange-peel,  mace,  or  cinnamon,  and  wellacSdu- 
latcd,  may  be  very  ufeful.  Blifters  are  feldom  beneficial 
in  this  cafc',  but  often  mifehievous, 

A  very  thin  yellow  fpitting,  either  ftiews  that  nothing 
but  the  thinneft  part  of  the  blood  is  ftrained  through  the 
arteries  of  the  lungs,  or  that  the  whole  raafs  of  blood  be¬ 
gins  tcdifoJve;  that  its  bilious  principles  are  highly  ex  dted, 
and  that  all  tends  to  a  general  putrefai^ioo. .  It  is  .cgni- 
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jnonly  attended  with  a  violent  cough,  and  expeiSoration 
is  performed  with  exceeding  great  difficulty.  Many  times 
it  is  fucceeded  by  an  haemoptce  from  the  rupture  of  the 
vefTels ;  particularly  when  the  tongue  appears  very  red, 
fmooth,  dry,  and  ffiining,  with  a  kind  of  livid  bladders  at 
the  top. 

The  concofled  matter  of  Inflammatory  obftru61ions  of 
the  lungs  is  partly  fpit  off,  and  partly  carried  off  by  thick 
turbid  uriive  in  large  quantities,  depofiting  much  reddilh 
or  yellow-coloured  fedimcnt  ;  and  fometimes  partly  by 
bilious  ftools.  Nothing  promotes  this  urine,  and  thefe 
ftools,  more  effe<5lually  than  laxative  clyfters.  Sometimes 
the  morbid  matter  is  critically  tranflated  to  the  legs,  to 
the  great  relief  of  the  breaft  ;  and  therefore,  in  fevere 
pulmonic  diforders,  a  derivation  of  the  humours  to  the 
legs  may  be  attempted  by  tepid  bathing  and  blifters.  The 
difcharge  from  the  ulcerated  blifters  mufl:  not  be  fuddenly 
fupprelTed ;  for  then  the  difficulty  of  breathing  and  cough 
will  return,  or  a  very  great  purging  or  profufe  fwefats 
will  fucceed. 

If  the  patient  is  not  relieved  in  eight  days,  the  inflam¬ 
mation  will  end  in  a  fuppuration,  and  an  abfcefs  of  the 
lungs,  and  fometimes  in  fome  other  part  of  the  body  ; 
the  fymptoms  of  which  are  an  obflinate  dry  cough,  which 
motion  and  taking  of  food  will  increafe.  The  eafiett  po- 
fture  in  lying  will  be  on  the  affe<51:ed  fide  ;  there  will  be  a 
flow  fever,  with  chilnefs  and  fhivering  at  uncertain  pe¬ 
riods  ;  exacerbations  after  motion  or  a  repaft  ;  thirft, 
night  fweats,.  a  frothy  urine,  palenefs,  leannefs,  weak- 
nefs.  In  this  cafe,  bleeding  mufl  be  forborne  j  the  diet 
mufl  be  mild,  foft,  incraffating,  and  more  plentiful.  Te¬ 
pid  vapours  ffiould  be  t^en  into  the  lungs,  of  decocflions 
of  proper  ingredients. 

When  by  the  fymptoms  and  time  the  impoflhume  may 
be  judged  to  be  ripe,  the  vapour  of  vinegar  itfelf,  and 
any  thing  which  creates  a  cough,  as  oxymel,  exercife, 
and  conciiflion,  are  proper.  The  fooner  it  is  broke,  the 
lefs  danger  to  the  lungs. 

In  this  ftate,  which  is  not  abfolutely  defperate,  the  ali¬ 
ment  ought  to  be  milk,  and  the  drink  milk  and  barleyi- 
water,  with  gentle  anodynes,  that  the  patient  may  have 
fome  refl.  If  the  inflammation  ends  in  a  gangrene,  the 
cafe  is  defperate  ;  if  in  a  fchirrus,  incurable. 

Of  the  Bastard  Peripneumony. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fever  the  patient  is  hot  and 
cold  by  turns,  is  giddy  upon  the  leaft  motion,  and  com¬ 
plains  of  a  rending  pain  of  the  head  whenever  he  coughs ; 
he  vomits  up  every  thing  that  he  drinks  ;  the  urine  is 
turbid,  and  intenfely  red  ;  the  cheeks  and  eyes  look  red 
and  inflamed  ;  his  breathing  is  thick  and  Ihort ;  the  whole 
thorax  is  full  of  pain,  and  the  ftraitnefs  of  his  lungs,  as 
often  as  he  cou^s,  is  perceived  by  the  by-ftanders  : 
whence  the  free  courfe  of  the  blood  is  prevented,  which 
creates  a  ftoppage  of  the  circulation,  and  takes  away  all 
thefymptoms  of  a  fever,  efpecially  in  thofe  of  a  full  ha¬ 
bit  of  body  ;  this  may  alfo  happen  from  the  blood’s  being 
^  overloaded  with  a  great  quantity  of  pituitous  matter, 
which  oppreffes  it  fo  as  to  prevent  a  febrile  ebullition. 

This  difeafe  fometimes  fleals  upon  the  patient  unawares, 
%vlth  a  flight  wearinefs,  a  weakncfs,  a  general  proflration 
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of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  thick  and  fliort  breathing, 
beginning  with  an  oppre.flion  of  the  breafl.  The  com¬ 
motions  it  excites  are  fo  fmall,  that  ihe  heat  and  fever 
-are  fcarce  fufficient  to  make  the  patient  fenfible  of  his 
danger.  Afterward,  flight  fliiverings  which  come  on  by 
fits,  and  the  attacks  of  a  gentle  fever,  appear  ;  whence' 
the  difficulty  of  breathing  and  weaknefs  fuddenly  increa- 
fing,  bring  on  death. 

When  perpetual,  laborious  wheezing,  great  anxiety 
and  conflant  oppreflion  on  the  praecordia,  comat ous  fymp,* 
toms,  cold  extremities,  and  dark  bad-coloured  nails- 
and  vifage  come  on,  the  patient  is  in  immediate  danger. 

When  comatous  fymptoms  and  a  very  difficult  breath¬ 
ing  remain  after  bleeding,  cup  and  fcarify  the  neck 
and  fhoulders.  This  has  frequently  had  a  furprifing  ef- 
fed.  When  the  cafe  is  very  threatening,  blifler  the  fca- 
rifications. 

After  bleeding,  let  the  patient  have  the  following  clyfter, 
which  mufl  be  repeated  daily  till  the  lungs  are  relieved. 

Take  3  ounces  of  honey,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  8 
ounces  of  barley-water.  Make  them  into  aclyfler.* 

Let  the  patient’s  diet  be  very  flender,  fuch  as  weak 
broths,  ffiarpened  a  jittle  with  orange  or  lemon  juice, 
and  he  may  drink  a  weak  mixture  of  honey  and  water  • 
the  fleams  of  warm  water  may  be  taken  in  at  the  mouth! 

Likewife  let  the  legs  and  feet  be  bathed,  and  large 
blifters  applied.  Sydenham  advifes  a  repetition  of  the 
bleeding  and  purging  alternately,  every  other  day,  or  at 
greater  intervals,  as  the  flrength  and  fymptoms  require. 
But  he  has  generally  found  twice  bleeding  fufficient. 

Of  the  Inflammation  of  the  Liver. 


When  the  liver  is  inflamed,  it  compreffes  the  flomach 
diaphragm,  and  the  neighbouring  vifeera  of  the  abdomen  • 
it.  flops  the  circulation  of  the  fluids,  hinders  the  genera¬ 
tion  and  excretion  of  the  gall,  and  all  digeftion.  It  pro¬ 
duces  a  great  many  bad  fymptoms,  as  the  jundice,  with 
all  the  difeafes  depending  thereon  ;  for  the  liver  receives 
the  refluent  blood  from  almofl  all  the  parts  of  the  ab¬ 
domen,  and  is  the  chief  inftrument  of  almofl  all  the  di- 
geftions  that  are  made  there. 

A  fever,  an  inflammation,  and  pungent  pain  on  the 
region  of  the  liver  and  diaphragm,  a  tenfion  of  the  hy- 
pochondria,  yellownefs  of  thefltin  and  eyes,  and  a  faffron- 
coloured  urine,  are  figns  of  an  inflammatory  difpofition  of 
the  liver. 


It  begins  with  cold  and  fhivering,  fometimes  with  vo- 
mitting  and  a  fever,  watching,  difficult  breathing,  in¬ 
quietude,  and  coftivenefs.  This  is  a  kind  of  rheumatic 
or  eryfipelatous  fever,  proceeding  from  a  fharp  viffid 
ferum,  lancinating  the  nervous  fibrillse.  It  is  fometimes 
accompanied  with  a  baftard  pleurlfy,  to  which  it  is  akin. 

^  It  is  not  very  dangerous,  and  rarely-  kills,  unlefs  the 
vifeera  are  unfound. 

Narcotics  and  fudorifics  are  to  be  fliunned. 

This  difeafe  terminates  as  other  inflammations,  being 
cured  by  refflution,  concoaion,  and  excretion  of  the  mor¬ 
bid  matter  ;  or  elfe  in  an  abfcefs,  fchirrus,  or  gangrene. 

During  the  firfl  flate,  a  warm  regimen  and  faffron  are 
improper.  ' 

.Cooling  refolying  liquors,  taken  inwardly,  as  whey 
A  a  ^viih 
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With  forrel  boiled  In  it.  Outward  fomentationj,  and  fre¬ 
quent  injections  of  clyflers,  bathing,  and  frictions,  relax, 
and  render  the  matter  fluid.  Honey,  with  a  little  Rhenifli 
wine,  or  vinegar;  the  juices  and  jellies  of  fome  ripe 
garden  fruits ;  and  thofe  of  fome  laClefcent  plants,  as 
«ndive,  dandelion,  and  lettuce,  are  refolvent. 

Fat  oily  epithems,  and  plaifters,  are  to  be  fhunned. 
Camphor  in  croceated  fpirit  of  wine  is  only  to  be  ufed  in 
the  beginning,  or  when  the  fever  is  moderate,  and  na* 
ture  fluggifli.  Bleeding  at  firfl:  is  necefiary  on  the  aflfec'led 
fide,  in  the  hand  or  foot. 

.  V’iolent  purging  hurts  ;  gently  relaxing  the  belly  re* 
Jieves  :  diluents,  with  nitrous  falts,  are  beneficial,  or 
tamarinds  boiled  in  warm  water  or  whey. 

A  clyfler  purely  oleous  is  beneficial,  with  abladderrfull 
of  an  emollient  decoCtion.  Inwardly,  diluting  and  refolvent 
mixtures. 

If  it  is  attended  with  the  jundice,  then  apply  epithems 

carduus  bsnsdifius,  fcordium,  wormwood,  elder  flow¬ 
ers,  chamomile,  feedsoflovage  and  cummin  boiled  in  wine, 
and  often  applied. 

Pringle  fays,  the  heft  remedy,  after  plentiful  bleeding, 
Is  to  lay  a  large  blifler  over  the  part  affeCled. 

Bloody  ftools,  not  in  an  extreme  degree,  or  ftreaked 
with  blood,  ought  not  to  be  flopped,  becaufe  they  help 
to  refolve  the  diflemper  :  bleeding  at  the  nofe  often  does 
the  fame. 

The  feverifli  matter  is  frequently  carried  off  by  urine  ; 
and  therefore  diuretics  not  highly  flimulating  are  proper, 

Sweating  ought  not  to  be  promoted  by  hot  cordials, 
but  encouraged  by  warm  diluting  liquors. 

The  cafe  is  deplorable,  when  the  inflammation  termi¬ 
nates  in  a  fuppuration,  unlefs  the  abfcefs  points  outward¬ 
ly,  fo  as  it  may  be  opened.  For  if  the  pus  is  evacuated 
into  the  abdomen,  it  produces  putrefaction,  or  an  incu¬ 
rable  hepatic  dyfentery  or  bloody* flux. 

Of  a  Paraphrenitis. 

This  difeafe  is  an  inflammation  of  the  diaphragm,  and 
parts  adjacent.  A  paraphrenitis  is  attended  with  a  very 
acute  continual  fever,  an  intolerable  inflammatory  pain  of 
the  pan  affeCted  ;  which  is  extremely  a^igmented  by  in- 
fpiration,  coughing,  fneezing,  repletion  of  the  ftomach, 
a  naufea,  vomiting,  compreiTion  of  the  abdomen  in  going 
to^/tool  OF  making  water.  Hence,  the  breathing  is  thick, 
jfhort  and  fuffocating,  and  performed  only  by  the  motion 
of  the  thorax.  There  is  alfo  a  conflant  delirium  ;  a 
drawing  of  the  hypochondria  inwards  and  upwards,  an 
involuntary  laughter,  convulfions,  and  madnefs. 

This  difeafe  terminates  as  in  a  pleurify ;  but  is  attended 
with  more  violent  fymptoms,  and  is  much  more  fatal.  If 
the  part  alfeCled  fuppurates,  the  matter  will  fall  into  the- 
abdomen,  and  produce  a  purulent  afciteS. 

The  cure  mufl  likewife  be  attempted  in  the  fame  manner 
"as  in  a  pleurify. 

Of  /^^Inflammation  of  /-^^  Intesti  nes  . 

This  difeafe  contraCls  the  inteftines,  aqd  flops  up  the 
palTage  through  them.  There  is  a  vehement,  fixed,  burn¬ 
ing  pain,  which  is  irritated  by  things  taken  inwardly. 
When  the  inflammation  is  in  the  upper  part  of  the  inte- 
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{lines,  the  flomach  will  be  greatly  diflended  by  wind. 
When  the  pain,  is  exafperated,  it  produces  convulfions  of 
the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  raulcles,  vomiting,  painful 
inflations,  with  rumblings,  and  (harp  griping  pains  which 
may  bring  on  the  iliac  paffion,  or  twilling  of  the  guts. 

When  there  is  a  burning  pain  in  the  abdomen,  with  a 
preternatural  heat  of  the  whole  body,  as  alfo  a  quick  pulfe, 
lofs  of  flrength,  anxiety,  and  inquietude,  the  feat  of  the 
difeafe  may  juflly  be  fufpeCled  to  be  in  the  inteftines.  If 
the  fliarp  pain  is  above  the  navel  and  IdcIow  the  ftomach, 
attended  with  a  fever,  naufea,  and  reaching,  it  is  a  fign 
that  that  part  of  the  colon  is  aflfeCled  which  lies  beneath 
the  ftomach,  and  is  extended  from  the  right  to  the  left- 
fide.  If  the  pain  lies  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  un¬ 
der  the  fpurious  ribs,  it  fliews  that  part  of  the  colon  to 
be  inflammed  where  it  joins  to  the  ilium.  When  the  com¬ 
plaint  is  of  the  left  fide,  under  the  loins,  where  the  pfoas 
mufcle  is  placed,  it  is  a  fign  the  colon  and  that  part  of 
the  mefentery  joined  thereto  is  the  feat  of  the  dif¬ 
eafe,  efpecially  when  it  adheres  to  the  peritonaeum.  But 
when  the  pain  is  in  the  middle  of  the  abdomen  about  the 
navel,  it  fticw's  the  fmall-guts  are  certainly  affeded.  In 
ail  thefe  cafes  the  pain  is  fuppofed  to  be  attended  with  a 
fever. 

When  there  is  a  fever,  and  a  burning  pain  in  the  low¬ 
er  part  of  the  belly,  attended  with  a  fwelling,  which  ends 
in  a  copious,  putrid,  or  purulent  flux,  with  a  great  difor- 
der  of  the  bowels,  it  fliews  the  feat  of  the  difeafe  to  be  in 
the  mefentery. 

This  difeafe  Ihould  carefully  be  diftinguiftied  from  a 
cholic  proceeding  froma  coldcaufe,  becaufe  what  is  good 
for  the  latter  is  poifon  in  the  former.  It  muft  have  a 
fpeedy  remedy,  or  it  w'ill  foon  end  in  the  iliac  paftion  or 
a  mortification. 

Befides  copious  bleeding,  there  is  hardly  any  other 
method  of  cure  than  fomenting  and  relaxing  the  bowels 
with  emollient  liquids,  taken  warm  both  by  the  mouth 
and  in  clyfters,  and  this  every  hour.  Yet  acids  in  very 
defperate  cafes  have  been  knowm  to  give  relief ;  fuch  as 
the  juice  of  lemons  taken  by  the  mouth,  and  vinegar  and 
warm  water  given  in  clyfters.  When  the  vomiting  is  ex- 
ceflive  and  continual,  opiates  fhould  be  given  to  quiet  the 
convulfions. 

Pringle  affirms  in  this  cafe,  that  the  beft  method  of  cure 
is  to  lay  blifters  over  the  part  afFe<5led;  and  it  has  been 
pra(ftifed  with  fuccefs.  In  particular  they  are  ufeful  ia 
the  ileus,  and  feem  to  anlwer  equally  well  in  the  fixed 
pains  of  the  bowels,  whether  from  an  inflammatory  or  a 
flatulent  caufe. 

Warm  fomentations,  or  young,  vigorous,  and  found 
animals,  applied  to  the  body,  are  extremely  beneficial. 
Arbuth,  The  patient  fliould  only  be  nouriflied  with 
broths,  in  which  gently  detergent  roots  have  been  boiled. 
Bo'erh. 

It  is  a  fatal  error  of  fome  praflitioners,*  when  they  find; 
the  body  obftinately  coftive,  to  give  one  purge  after  ano¬ 
ther;  which  not  only  exafperaies  the  difeafe,  but  renders 
it  mortal.  Even  the  clyfters  fhould  not  be  made  of  very 
flimulating  ingredients;  but  of  milk  alone,  with  a  little 
nitre;  or  rain-water,  with  fyrup  of  violets;  or  of  marfh- 
mallows,  or  rofes  folutive. 

After 
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After  bleeding  and  clyffers,  if  the  pain  ftill  continues 
violent,  there  wiil  be  no  manner  of  danger  in  giving  opi¬ 
ates,  by  which  means  the  excruciating  pain  will  be  alle¬ 
viated,  the  fpafms  appeafed,  and  a  breathing  fweat  will 
follow.  When  this  is  done,  and  the  fever  is  abated, 
there  will  be  no  occahon  to  continue  the  diluting,  relaxing, 
and  moiftening  medicines,  but  rather  the  nervous  and  cor¬ 
roborating. 

If  the  patient  furvives  three  days,  and  the  acutenefs  of 
the  pain  abates,  with  chilnefs  or  Jfhivering  throughout 
the  body,  it  is  a  fignof  afuppuration  :  then  within  four¬ 
teen  days  the  impofthume  will  break;  and  if  it  falls  into 
tlie  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  it  will  corrupt  the  whole  mafs 
of  fluids,  putrefy  the  vifcera,  and  turn  to  an  afcites  ; 
whence  the  patient  will  die  of  a  confumption. 

In  this  cafe,  whey  and  chalybeate  waters  are  likely  to- 
prove  moft  beneficial. 

If  the  fever  continues,  with  clammy  fweats,  palenefs, 
an  ichorous  diarrhoea,  fetid,  black,  or  like  the  wafhings 
of  flefh,  a  fmall  intermitting  pulfe,  and  at  laft  atotalcefla- 
tion  of  pain  ;  they  are  figos  of  a  gangrene  and  an  ap¬ 
proaching  death. 

Of  Nephriti  s,  or  Inflammation  of  thi 
Kidneys. 

The  fymptoms  of  a  nephritis  are,  a  great  inflamma¬ 
tory,  pungent,  burning  pain,  in  the  place  where  the  kid¬ 
neys  are  fituated,  attended  with  a  fever;  the  urine  is 
made  often,  but  fmalHn  quantity,  and  very  red  or  flame- 
coloured,  yet,  in  the  higheft  degree  of  the  difeafe,  watry. 
There  is  a  numbnefs  of  the  thigh,  and  a  pain  in  the  groin 
and  the  tefticle,  of  the  fame  lide;  a  pain  in  the  ilium, 
bilious  vomiting,,  and  continual  erudlations. 

When  the  inflammation  is  deep,  .the  fever  violent,  the 
burning  pain  in  the  loins  lading,  the  difficulty  of  making 
water  great,  the  body  very  coftive,  the  anxiety  and 
ftraitnefs  of  iheprascordia  exquifiie,  the  urine  crude  and 
white ;  likewife  if  the  pain  continues  till  the  fourteenth 
day,  the  kidney  will  fuppurate  ;  which  is  known  from 
the  abating  of  the  pain,  and  from  the  thick  purulent  fe- 
diment  of  the  urine.  This  wiil  fometimes  lad  feveral 
years,  till  there  is  nothing  left  of  the 'kidney  but  a  bag: 
It  is  attended  with  a  heftic  fever,  and  the  patient  before 
he  dies  is  almod  reduced  to  alkeleton.  If  the  bag  hap¬ 
pens  to  burd,  it  brings  on  a  retention  of  urine,  and  in¬ 
tolerable  pains,  which  end  in  death. 

If  it  continues  beyond  the  feventh  day,  an  abfeefs  is  to 
be  feared,  which  is  known  to  be  forming  by  a  remifiion 
of  the  pain,  fucceeded  by  a  pulfation  in  the  part,  and 
chilnefs  and  fhivering  often  returning. 

When  the  difeafe  is  favourable,  it  is  cured  by  refolu* 
tion,  of  a  copious,  red,  and  thick  urine  difeharged  at  one 
time,  or  by  a  large  flux  of  blood  from  the  haeaiorrhoidal 
veins,  in  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe. 

It  is  cured  by  plentiful  bleeding,  revulfionand  dilution; 
by  foft,  emollient,  antiphlogidic  decoiflions. 

When  a  burning  and  fixed  pain  in  the  joins  continues 
fpr  forae  time,  it  is  a  flgn  that  the  venal  veiTels  are  fluif- 
pd  and  obflrmfted  with  a  thick  blood,  which  requires 
immediate  bleeding  in  the  foot  ;  or  if  there  is  a  difpofl- 
tiou  to  a  hxraQrrhoidai  flux,  apply  leeches  to  the, anus. 
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Afterwards  give  fuch  things  as  temperate  the  heat  of  the 
blood,  and  promote  a  free  circulation,  with  a  diaphorefis. 
For  which  purpofe,  emulfions,  demulcents,  diluents,  an- 
tifpafmodics,  diaphoretic  powders,  with  cinnabar  and  ni¬ 
tre,  are  preferable  to  every  thing  elfe. 

'  Emollient  clyfters,  without  any  faline  or  ptirging  fli- 
mulus,  are  the  principal  help  in  this  difeafe.  They  may 
be  made  of  milk,  whey,  or  foft  water,  in  which  elder 
and  chamomile  flowers  have  been  boiled  ;  to  which  add 
an  ounce  or  two  of  fyrup  of  marflimallows,  and  a  dram  of 
nitre. 

When  there  arc  convulfions,  or  exceffive  pain,  opiates 
are  proper.  If  the  vomiting,  a  fymptom  of  this  difeafe, 
is  too  frequent,  warm  water  Iweetened  with  hohey  is 
beneficial. 

The  patient  ffiould  avoid  all  acrimonious  aliment ;  hej; 
fliould  neither  lie  too  hot,  nor  on  his  back. 

When  an  abfeefs  is  formed,  the  medicines  mufl  be 
powerfully  maturating  and  emollient :  When  the  urine. 
appears  purulent,  they  mud  be  diuretics  of  medicated  wa¬ 
ters,  whey,  and  the  like  ;  together  with  balfanjics. 

Emulfions  are  likewife  ufeful  of  the  four  cold  feeds 
and  fweet  almonds.  Some  attribute  a  great  virtue  to 
cherry-tree  gum  diflblved  in  whey  or  water,  and  taken 
often.  Alfo  fyrup  of  marfhmalloWs  is  very  ufeful.  Add 
tothefe,  the  decodion  of  veronica,  fweetened  with  honey, 
and  mixed  with  powder  of  nutmegs. 

Butter-milk,  not  very  four,  has  been  reckoneda  great 
fecret  in  ulcers  of  the  kidneys  ;  and  chalybeate  waters 
have  been  beneficial  to  fome.  Spruce- beer  is  a  good  bal- 
famic  in  this  cafe. 

Inflammation  Bladder,. 

The  pathognomonic  fort  of  this  difeafe  are,  an  acute, 
burning,  prefling  pain  in  the  region  of  the  pubes,  attend¬ 
ed  with  a  fever,  a  continual  tenefmus  or  defire  of  going 
to  ftool,  and  a  perpetual  driving  to  make  water. 

Other  fymptoms  are,  a  rumbling  of  the  bowels,  grip¬ 
ping  pains,  great  anxiety  of  the  piascordia,  difficult  breath¬ 
ing,  want  of  appetite,  vomiting,  coldnefs  of  the  extreme 
parts,  a  hard,  quick,  unequal,  contraded  pulfe,  inquie¬ 
tude,  and  fometimes  convulfions. 

There  is  another  kind  which  is  more  fuperficial, .  and  ' 
is  either  rheumatic  or  eryfipelatous,  in  v;hich  the  fever  is 
more  eafily  and  fpeedily  cured  by  promoting  a  diaphorefis  :  - 
And  perfons  in  years,  or  who  are  affeded  with  the  feur- 
vy,  gout,  rheumatifm,  or  violent  head-achs,  are  mod. 
fubjed  to  it ;  efpecially  if  they  catch  cold  by  being  exr 
pofed  to  the  rigour  of  a  cold  north-wind. 

The  former  arifes  mod  commonly  from  the  doppageoft 
the  menfes,  bleeding  piles,  or  other  afual  fanguinary  e- 
vacuaiions ;  and  not  feldoni  from  a  violent  gonorrhoea  un- 
flcilfully  fupprefled  by  adringents,  or  when  treated  by 
medicines  of  too  ffiurp  and  hot  a  nature. 

This  difeafe  is  mortal,  if  it.  terminates  in  an  ulcer  or 
mortification. 

The  cure  mud  be  attempted  with  bleeding  in  the  feet, 
if  a  fuppreflion  of  the  menfes  or  haemorrhoidal  flux  be  the 
caufe. 

If  it  proceeds  from  the  feurvy,  he,  recourfe  mud  be 
had  to  gentle  diaphoretics,  diluents,  and  remedies  which. 
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obtuHd  the  acrimony  of  the  humours,  fuch  as  decoctions 
of  the  roots  of  fcorzonera,  china,  fklrrets,  and  fennel; 
alfo  infufions,  in^the  manner  of  tea,  of  the  tops  of  yarrow, 
flowers  of  mallows,  winter-cherries,  and  feed  of  daucus, 
made  with  milk,  and  fweetened  with  fyrlip  de  althiva 
If  the  patient’s  body  is  coflive,  manna  will  be  proper, 
with  nitrum  jlibiatiim ; '  to  which  rhubarb  may  be  joined, 
as  occafion  requires. 

Externally,  antifpafmodics  and  gentle  difcutients  will 
be  proper  :  For  this  purpofe  apply  bladders  filled  with  a 
decoClion  of  the  emollient  flowers. 

Ifthetenefmus  and  difficulty  of  urine  arifefrom  fpafms, 
there  is  nothing  better  than  the  vapours  of  a  decovSion  in 
*’miik  of  the  flowers  of  melilot,  elder,  chamomile  and 
mallows,  and  the  tops  of  yarrow.  This  decoCtion  may 
^be  put  into  a  clofe-ftool ;  and  tlie  patient  fit  over  it. 

Tulpius  informs  us,  that  a  defperate  ulcer  of  the  blad¬ 
der  was  cured  by  the  coBflantiife  of  fpaw  water, 

■Of  Opth Almia,  Inflammation  of  />$<?  Eyes. 

An  inflammation  of  the  membranes  which  inveft  the 
eye  is  a  very  common  difeafe,  efpecially  of  the  adnata 
or  albuginous  coat  of  the  eye. 

The  eyes  are  very  much  inflamed,  with  great  pain, 
tenfion,  tumour,  heat,  and  rednefs  ;  and  fometimes  there 
i's  fuch  a  ftrong  lenfation^of.pricking  in  the  eye,  as  if  it 
was  caufed  by  a  needle  pf'  thorn.  The  eyes  at  firfl:  are 
full  of  fcalding  tears  ;  which  are  followed  by  a  piturtous 
matter,  which  is  fometimes  fmall  in  quantity,  fometimes 
more  plentiful :  a  fordcs  adheres  to  the  greater  angle  of  the 
eye  ;  and  when  the  difeafe  is  violent,  the  neighbouring 
parts  will  fvvell  even  as  far  as  the  cheeks,  with  a  ftrong 
pulfation  of  the  adjacent  arteries.  The  fmall  blood- vef- 
fels  are  vifible,  which  in  health  are  not  to  be  feen,  and 
all  the  white  of  the  eye  becomes  red. 

If,  befides  thefe  external  figns,  there  is  an  appearance 
of  moths,  duft,  flics,  floating  in  the  air,  there  is  an 
inflammation  of  the  retina. 

As  in  all  difeafes  of  the  eyes,  fo  efpecially  in  their  in¬ 
flammation,  the  patient  muft  abftain  from  all  fpirituous 
liquors,  the  fmoak  of  tobacco  and  flernutatories ;  he 
mufl:  likewife  avoid  fmoaky  rooms,  and  the  vapours  of 
onions  and  garlick,  as  alfo  all  -vivid  lights  and  glaring 
colours.  The  drink  may  be  water  alone,  or  a  deco(5l:ion 
of  fennel-feeds,  hartfhorn,  and  barley  ;  the  aliment  muft 
be  light  of  digeftion. 

Intemperance  of  all  kinds  renders  perfons  liable  to  this 
difeafe  ;  as  alfo  a  keen  north-wind,  and  looking  earneftly 
at  the  fire,  fun,  or  glaring  colours :  likewife  fmoaky 
rooms,  metallic  vapours,  coftivenefs,  and  unufual  re¬ 
frigerations  of  the  extreme  parts,  efpecially  in  the  time 
of  menftruation.  Sometimes  it  is  owing  to  other  difeafes, 
as  the  fraall-pox,  meafles,  fcurvy,  and  the  driving  back 
the  gouty  matter. 

A  flight  ophthalmia  is  eafily  cured  ;  a  more  fevere 
one  generally  continues  a  month  or  longer,  and  often 
leaves  a  fpot  in  the  cornea,  or  depraves  the  humours  of 
the  eye. 

The  flighter  inflammations  from  duft  or  the  fun  are  re¬ 
moved  by  fomenting  with  warm  milk  and  water,  and  a- 
tiointing  the  eyes  with  tutty  ointment  at  jiight :  if  the  eyes 
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are  weak  and  but  little  inflamed,  they  may  be  waflied  with 
brandy  and  water. 

In  all  cafes  we  are  to  look  narrowly  and  often  into  the 
inflamed  eye  ;  fince  the  inflammation  may  be  either  begun 
or  be  kept  up  by  moats,  or  by  hairs  of  the  cilia  fall¬ 
ing  in,  or  growing  inwards,  fo  as  to  caufe  conftant  irri¬ 
tation. 

Take  away  lo  ounces  of  blood,  and  the  next  morning 
give  the  common  purging  potion,  which  may  be  repeated 
twice  or  more,  with  the  interpofition  oF two  days  between 
each  dofe,  and  at  night  an  ounce  of  diacodium. 

On  the  days  in  which  purging  is  omitted,  let  the  pa¬ 
tient  take  four  ounces,  three  or  four  times  in  a  day,  of 
the  emulfion  of  the  four  greater  cold  feeds,  and  white 
poppy  feeds. 

If  the  difeafe  will  not  yield  to  repeated  cathartics  and 
bleeding,  give  an  ounce  of  diacodium  every  night. 

The  flighter  cafes  may  be  cured  without  bleeding;  but 
if  any  degree  of  a  fever  is  joined,  or  the  inflammation  is 
confiderable,  this  evacuation  is  never  to  be  omitted.  The 
more  violent  inflamfhations  are  not  to  be  cured  without 
larger  bleedings,  unlefs  we  can  make  a  derivation  from 
the. part  alFeded  without  draining  the  wlTole  body.  For 
this  purpofe  blifters  are  ufefully  applied  behind  the  ears, 
efpecially  if  they  are  to  lie  on  for  two  or  three  days,  and 
if  the  fores  are  afterwards  kept  running.  Two  leeches 
fliould  be  applied  to  the  lower'part  of  the  orbit,  or  near 
the  external  angle  of  the  eye,  and  the  wounds  be  allowed 
to  ooze  for  fome  hours  after  they  are  fallen  off. 

This  method  will  likewdfe  do  in  ophthalmias  from  ex¬ 
ternal  injuries  ;  but  not  when  they  proceed  from  a  fero- 
phulous  or  venereal  caufe.  In  bad  cafes,  after  the  in¬ 
flammation  has  yielded  a  little  to  evacuations,  the  coagu- 
lum  aluminofum,  fpread  on  lint,  and  applied  at  bed-time, 
is  the  beft  external  remedy. 

In  the  mean  while,  blifters  rauft  be  applied  to  the  neck, 
and  kept  running  for  fome  days  ;  and  after  that,  fetons, 
or  iffues  at  leaft.  It  is  hard  to  fay,  of  what  vaft  advan¬ 
tage  blifters  and  fetons  are  in  this  difeafe. 

The  exprefled  juice  of  millepedes  may  alfo  be  given 
[25  are  a  dofej  on  the  days  purging  is  omitted,  in  four 
ounces  of  beer,  6r  Rhenilh  or  French  white-wine  :  let 
them  ftand,  when  mixt,  all  night;  and  then  take  it 
with  a  little  fugar  in  the  morning,  after  the  mixture  is 
drained. 

But  according  to  the  later  experience  of  Dr  Fordyce; 
Fotherglll,  and  others,  a  ftrumous  opthalmia  maybe  cer¬ 
tainly  and  fafely  cured  by  half  a  dram  of  the  bark  given 
twice  a-day. 

The  length  of  time  in  which  the  bark  is  to  be  taken  is 
uncertain,  for  in  fome  the  cure  is  performed  in  lefs  time 
than  others, 

Hoffman,  befides  blifters,  fetons,  he.  recommends  cup¬ 
ping,  with  fcarification,  in  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  be¬ 
hind  the  ears  ;  and  in  the  violent  fort  of  this  difeafe, 
bleeding  in  the  jugular  ;  as  alfo  finapifms  of  rocket-feeds 
boiled  in  wine,  and  then  put  into  fmall  bags  and  applied 
to  the  nape  of  the  neck  or  under  the  armpits.  For  in¬ 
ward  ufe,  he  prefers  to  all  other  remedies,  an  infufion, 
in  the  manner  of  tea,  of  valerian-root,  liquoribe,  elder- 
flowers  and  fennei-fecds,  drank  plentifully ;  and  before 
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drinking  of  it  to  receive  the  vapour  or  fteani  into  the 
eyes. 

Of  the  Apoplexy. 

This  difeafe  is  a  fudden  abolition  of  all  the  fenfes,  ex¬ 
ternal  and  internal,  and  off  all  voluntary  motion,  com¬ 
monly  attended  with  a  ftrong  puife,  laborious  breathing, 
a  deep  fleep,  and  fnorting. 

There  is  no  difference  between  a  perfon  afleep  and  in 
an  apoplexy,  but  that  the  one  can  be  awaked,  and  the  o- 
ther  cannot. 

The  caufes  of  this  difeafe  are  a  particular  conformation 
of  the  body,  as  a  fhort  neck,  for  feme  have  fewer  verte¬ 
bras  in  their  necks  than  others  ;  a  grofs,  plethoric,  fat, 
phlegmatic  conftitution  ;  polypous  concretions  in  the  ca¬ 
rotid  and  vertebral  arteries,  or  about  the  heart,  <5r  with¬ 
in  the  flcull,  which  are  known  by  an  unequal  puife,  a 
vertigo,  and  fometimes  a  momentary  lofs  of  fight  ;  an 
inflammatory  thicknefs  of  the  blood,  preceded  by  a  fever 
attended  by  the  head  ach,  rednefs  of  the  face  and  eyes, 
an  advanced  age,  attended  with  a  glutinous,  cold,  catar- 
rhous,  leucophlegmatic  confiitution. 

The  forerunners  of  an  apoplexy  in  thefelafl,.  are,  dul- 
nefs,  inaftivity,  drow'finefs,  fleepinefs,  flownefs  of  fpeech 
and  in  giving  anfwers,  vertigoes,  tremblings,  oppreflions 
in  fleep,  night  mares  ;  weak,  watery,  and  turgid  eyes  ; 
pituitous  vomiting,  and  laborious  breathing  on  the  leaff 
motion. 

Other  caufes  may  be,  whatever  comprefles  the  velTels 
of  the  brain;  as,  a  plethora,  a  cacochymy,  attended  with 
fulnefsof  the  veffels;  a  hot  conftitution;  tumors  within  the 
flcull  ;  the  velocity  of  the  blood  increafed  towards  the 
head,  and  diminilhed  downwards  ;  compreflion  of  the 
veins  without  the  flcull,  which  bring  the  blood  back  from 
the  brain  ;  the  effufion  of  any  fluid  comprefling  the  dura 
and  pia  mater  externally  ;  the  effufion  of  any  fluid  with¬ 
in  the  brain,  which  by  its  preflure  hurts  the  origin  of  the 
nerves  this  is  the  mofl:  common  caufe  of  apoplexies, 
and  proceeds  from  blood  in  the  plethorical,  from  a  fliarp 
ferum  in  the  hydropical  and  leucopHlegmatical,  and  from 
an  atrabilious  acrimony  in  the  melancholic,  the  fcorbutic, 
and  the  podagric.  Violent  paflions  of  the  mind,  and  in- 
tenfe  fludy,  are  prejudicial  to  thefe. 

There  are  three  degrees  of  an  apoplexy.  The  firfl:  is, 
when  the  vital  fluids  are,  by  the  force  of  violent  diften- 
tions,  driven  from  the  lower  and  outv/ard  parts  of  the 
body,  to  the  external  parts  of  the  head,  and  to  the  braitv 
and  its  meninges,  by  the  carotid  arteries  ;  whereby  their 
veffels  are  expanded,  and  the  free  circulation  through 
them  impeded.  While  this  flagnatjon  of  the  blood  con¬ 
tinues,  the  external  arid  internal  fenfes  are  abolilhed  ;  and 
as  the  ftoppage  goes  off  they  are  gradually  reflored.  Such 
are  the  fits  that  hypochondriacal  and  hyfterical  perfons 
are  fubjeft  to. 

The  fecond  degree  is,  when  the  flagnation  continues  To 
long  that  the  ferum  oozes  through  the  veffels,  and  falls 
upon  the  fides  of  the  medulla  oblongata  or  fpinalis,  and 
fo  flops  the  influx  of  the  nervous  fluid,  and  produces  a 
bemiplexia  or  a  palfy. 

The  highefl  degree  is,  when  the  fine  veffels  of  the  pia 
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mater  are  broke,  and  the  extravafated  blood  occupies  the 
bafis  of  the  brain. 

The  firfl  may  be  cured  by  timely  bleeding  t  the  fe- 
cond,  though  it  does  not  fuddenly  kill,  yet  it  generally 
renders  the  patient  infirm  ever  after  ;  the  third  is  almoit 
always  mortal. 

The  immediate  forerunners  of  an  apoplexy,  a:  trem¬ 
bling,  flaggering,  a  grddinefs  in  the  head,  a  vertigo, 
dimnefs  of  fight,  a  flupor,  fleepinefs,  forgec^lnefs,  noife- 
in  the  ears,  more  deep  and  laborious  breathing,  the  nif’ht- 
mare, 

A  flight  apoplexy  goes  of  in  a  profufe,  equal,  rofeid, 
w'arm  fweat  ;  ,  a  large  quantity  of  thick  urine,  by  the 
bleeding  piles,  the  flowing  of  the  meufes,  a  diarrhoea, 
or  a  fever.  If  it  is  more  fevere,  it’ufuaiJy  terminates  in 
a  paralytic  diforder ;  and  is  feldom  curable,  but  always 
leaves  behind  it  a  great  defed  of  memory,  judgment,  and 
motion. 

Bleed  in  the  arm  to  12  ounces,  and  then  in  the  jugular 
to  7  ounces ;  immediately  after  which,  give  an  ounce  and 
a  half,  or  two  ounces,  of  emetic  wine. 

Apply  a  large  flrong  blifler  to  the  neck,  hold  the  patient 
upright  in  bed,  and  let  the  fpiritof  fal  ammoniac,  highly 
reflified,  be  held  to  his  nofe. 

Let  there  be  ftrong  fridions  of  the  head,  feet,  and 
hands  :  and  let  the  patient  be  carried  upright  backwards 
and  forewards  about  the  room,  bjjtwo  flrong  men.  Strong 
biiflers  fliould  be  applied  to  the  head,  neck,  back,  and 
calves  of , the  legs.  Sharp  clyflers  fliould  be  thrown  up 
into  the  body,  v/hich  have  a  tendency  to  excite  the  pa¬ 
tient,  and  to  caufe  a  revulfion; 

Shawadvifes,  during  the  fit,  to  bleed  largely  in  the  arm, 
or  rather  in  the  jugular,  to  apply  ftrong  volatiles  to  the 
nofe,  to  blow  fneezing  powders  up  the  nofe,  as  alfo  to  rub 
the  temples  with  fpirituous  cephalic  mixtures. 

Likewife  to  blow  in  the  mouth  and  noflrils  the  fmoke 
of  tobacco  from  an  inverted  pipe, 

Thofe  who  have  once  had  a  fit  of  the  apoplexy,  are 
very  liable  to  be  feized  with  it  again  ;  and  if  they  are 
plethoric,  the  befl  prefervative  is  bleeding  once  in  three 
months,  and  ufing  themfelves  to  a  fpare  diet ;  taking 
medicines  which  ftrengthen  gently,  and  abflaining  from 
cares  and  all  intenfe  applications  of  the  mind  ;  not  ne- 
gleding  iffues  and  fetons,  nor  the  drinking  fuitable  mine¬ 
ral  waters. 

Of  the  Palsy. 

A  Palsy  is  a  lax  immobility  of  any  mufcle,  not  to  be 
overcome  by  the  will  of  the  patient.  Sometimes  the  fen- 
fation  of  the  part  is  abfolutely  abolilhed,  and  fometimes 
there  remains  a  dull  fenfe  of  feeling,  with  a  kind  of  ting¬ 
ling  therein. 

It  may  be  caufed  by  all  things  that  bring  on  an  apo¬ 
plexy  ;  that  render  the  nerves  unfit  to  tranfmit  the  ani¬ 
mal  fpirits  ;  that  hinder  the  entrance  of  the  arterial  blood 
into  the  mufcle.  Hence  the  nature  of  a  paraplegia  or 
hemiplegia,  and  the  palfyof  a  particular  part,  may -be  un- 
derftood. 

Hence  a  palfy  may  proceed  from  an  apoplexy,  an  epi- 
lepfy,  extreme  and  lafling  pains,  luppreffions  of  the  ufual 
L  b  evacuations,. 
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evacuations,  tranflitions  of  the  morbific  matter  in  acute 
diftempers;  whatever  difiends,  difiorts,  comprefies  or 
contra(5ls  the  nerves,  ftrong  ligatures,  luxations,  frac¬ 
tures,  wounds,  gangrenes,  inflammatory  and  other  tumors 
of  the  coats  of  the  nerves,  in  the  ganglia,  or  the  nerves 
themfelves;  extren^e  heat,  violent  cold,  mineral  effluvia, 
and  the  too  frequent  ufe  of  hot  water. 

Palfies  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  mufcles  ferving  for 
refpiration,  are  foon  fatal;  of  the  fiomach,  bowels  and 
bladder,  from  internal  caufes,  very  dangerous  ;  of  the 
face  is  bad,  and  eafily  changes  to  an  apoplexy. 

If  the  part  is  cold,  infenfible,  and  waftes  away,  it  fel- 
dom  admits  a  cure  ;  if  attended  with  a  violent  convulfion 
and  great  heat  of  the  oppofite  part,  it  is  very  bad. 

The  regimen  in  this  difeafe  ought  to  be  warm  and  atte¬ 
nuating,  confiding  of  fpicy  and  cephalic  vegetables,  fuch 
as  create  a  feverifh  heat,  becaufe  it  is  necefiary  to  difpel 
the  vifeofity.  Soapy  vegetables  arc  beft,  and  fuch  as  confifi 
of  an  acrid  volatile  fait,  and  oil,  mufiard,  horfe  radilh, 
ftimulating  by  vomits;  fneezing  ;  relaxing  the  belly; 
promoting  fweat  by  fuch  motions  as  can  be  ufed,  or  other 
means  ;  by  ftrong  friction, 

The  cure  of  the  palfy  is  to  be  attempted  by  attenuants 
and  difeutients;  fuch  as,  aromatic,  cephalic,  nervous  and 
uterine  vegetables ;  their  fixed  and  volatile  fairs  ;  as  alfo 
by  their  oils ;  foaps  made  of  their  oils  and  falts;  the  ftrong 
feented  parts  of  animals;  the  juices,  fpirits,  oils,  and 
tindures  of  infers;  foflile  falts,  metallic  cryftals,  and 
medicines  compounded  of  thefe. 

Likewife  by  things  which  ftimulate  ftrongly,  and  which, 
by  exciting  a  tremulous  and  convulfive  motion  of  the 
nerves,  drive  out  the  impaled  matter  ;  to  this  clafs,  fter- 
nutatories  and  emetics  chiefly  belong,  efpecially  if  often 
ufed  at  firft. 

By  purging  with  warm,  opening,  aromatic  vegetables, 
with  acrid  foflils,  with  mercurial  and  antimbnial  prepara¬ 
tions,  in  a  large  dofe,  and  repeated  fucceflively  for  fe- 
veral  days,  by  the  means  of  which  a  copious  and  lafting 
diarrhoea  may  be  excited. 

By  filling  the  vefiels  of  the  body  with  drinking  a  large 
quantity  of  the  attenuants  above  mentioned,  and  then  by 
exciting  a  greater  motion  and  fweat  by  the  vapours  of  fpi- 
lits  fet  on  fire. 

Outwardly,  frictions  maybe  ufed,  either  dry  and  hot, 
till  the  part  is  red ;  or  with  fpirits  endued  with  a  ftimu¬ 
lating  virtue ;  or  with  nervous  oils,  liniments,  balfams, 
or  ointments ;  vapour  or  immerfive  baths  ;  acrid,  aroma¬ 
tic,  and  drawing  plaifters;  cupping,  fcarifications,  blifters ; 
whipping  the  part  with  rods;  exciting  a  flight  inflamma¬ 
tion  with  nettles,  and  the  like. 

Acourfeof  electrification  for  fome  weeks  has  been  known 
to  have  cured  fome  inveterate  palfies,  though  it  hath  fail- 
edin  others.  Sec Electrigity. 

Of  ths  Epilepsy,  or  Falling  Sickness. 

Sometimes  this  difeafe  comes  on  fuddenly  and  una¬ 
wares  ;  but  it  oftner  gives  notice  of  its  acceifion  by  fome 
preceding  fymptoms ;  the  chief  of  which  are,  a  laflitude 
of  the  whole  body,  a  heavy  pain  of  the  head  with  fome 
difturbance  of  the  fenfes,  unquiet  fleep,  unufual  dread, 
dimnefs  of  fight,  a  uoife  in  the  ears  :  in  fome  there  is  a 
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violent  palpitation  of  the  heart,  a  puffing  or  inflammation 
of  the  prcecofdia,  a  flopping  of  refpiration,  a  murmuring 
noife  in  the  belly,  foetid  ftools,  a  flux  of  urine,  a  refri¬ 
geration  of  the  joints :  in  others,  there  is  a  fenfe,  as  it 
were,  of  a  cold  air  afeending  from  the  extreme  parts  to 
the  heart  and  brain. 

Then  they  fall  fuddenly  on  the  ground,  (whence  the 
name  of  the  falling  ficknefs;)  the  thumbs  are  Ihut  up  clofe 
in  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  are  with  difficulty  taken 
out ;  the  eyes  are  diftorted  or  inverted,  fo  as  nothing  but 
the  whites  appear ;  all  fenfation  is  fufpended,  inforauch 
that  by  no  fmcll,  no  noife,  nor  even  by  pinching  the 
body,  can  they  be  brought  to  themfelves  ;  they  froth  at 
the  mouth  with  a  hilling  kind  of  a  noife,  the  tongue  is  la¬ 
cerated  by  the  teeth,  and  there  is  a  lhaking  or  trembling 
of  the  joints. 

.  However,  the  convulfions  vary,  as  well  as  the  defeeft: 
of  the  feijfes,  both  in  degree  and  kind  ;  for  fometimes,  in- 
ftead  of  convulfive  motions,  the  limbs  are  all  ftilF,  and 
the  patient  is  as  immoveable  as  a  ftaiue.  In  infants 
the  penis  is  erefted  ;  in  young  men  there  is  an  emiffion 
of  femen,  and  the  urine  very  often  ftreamsout  to  a  great 
diftance. 

At  length  there  is  a  remiffion  of  the  fymptoms,  and  the 
patients  come  to  themfelves  after  a  longer  or  Ihorter  in¬ 
terval  ;  then  they  complain  of  a  pain,  torpor  and  heavi- 
nefs  of  the  head,  and  a  laffitude  of  ail  their  joints. 

Thefe  fits  are  more  frequent  or  feldom,  or  longer  or 
Ihorter,  according  to  their  different  caufes.  Some  re¬ 
turn  on  certain  days  or  hours,  or  even  months,  according 
to  the  quadratures  of  the  moon,  but  efpecially  about  the 
new  or  full  moon ;  in  women,  chiefly  about  the  time  of 
menftruation ;  and  what  is  moft  remarkable,  often  upon 
a  ver^  flight  occafion  ;  forinftance,  any  fudden  perturba¬ 
tion  of  the  mind,  as  a  fright,  anger,  fudden  joy.  intenfe 
application,  ftrong  liquors,  exceliive  heat  or  cold,  or  ve¬ 
nereal  exercifes . 

As  to  the  prognoftics  ;  in  boys,  this  difeafe  terminates 
about  the  feventh,  the  fourteenth,  or  the  feventeenth  year, 
that  is,  about  the  time  of  puberty;  in  women,  about  the 
fourteenth,  v/z.  the  time  of  menftruation.  Likewife  it  has 
been  found  by  experience,  that  chronical  epilepfies  have 
fpontaneoufly  ceafed  by  the  change  of  place,  diet,  and  way  of 
life,  Sometimes  a  quartan  ague  will  putanendtoanepilep- 
fy  andconvulfion-fits.  It  is  alfo  remarkable,  that  the  itch, 
or  any  other  cutaneous  diftemper,  fu  jh  as  the  fmall  pox, 
meafles,  miliary  eruptions,  -  6“^.  will  either  abate  the  vio¬ 
lence,  or  quite  ftjfle  this  difeafe. 

The  patient  therefore  need  not  defpair  of  a  cure,  if 
the  difeafe  is  not  of  long  ftanding,  the  fits  fliort,  the 
diforder  not  hereditary,  and  the  years  advancing  to  the 
time  of  puberty  ;  or  if  it  proceeds  from  a  fault  in  the 
prima  from  worms,  from  a  bad  regimen,  or  from  a 
fubcutaneous  difeafe  ill  cured.  Nor  is  thf^caie  defperate 
if  the-epilepfy  be  flight,  and  when  the  fit  is  forefeen  by  a 
fenfation  of  cold  air,  arifing  fora  the  extreme  parts  to 
the  back,  prxcordia,  and  head,  and  alfo  when  it  is  ufli- 
ered  in  by  anxiety,  by  want  of  ftrength,  and  a  pro- 
penfity  to  vomit ;  or  when  the  fenfes  are  not  quite  abo- 
lifhed  in  the  time  of  the  fit,  or  when  it  comes  on  in  the 
night,  without  the  incurvation  of  the  thumbs. 
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It  is  a  bad  fign  if  the  epilepfy  makes  its  firfl;  attack  after 
the  twenty  hr(l:  year,  but  much  worfe  if  the  fits  grow 
more  frequent;  for  then  the  animal  funflions  are  often  de* 
ftroyed,  and  not  only  the  memory,  wit,  and  judgment  are 
impaired,  but  the  patient  grows  ftupid  and  foolilh.  It 
fometimes  ends  in  melancholy  or  madnefs.  When  it 
turns  to  a  palfy  or  apoplexy,  it  is  mortal. 

The  epilepfy  is  extremely  difficult  to  be  cured  in  a* 
dults,  but  in  children  it  is  the  reverfc.  Bllfiers  laid  to 
the  back  part  of  the  head  are  of  great  ufe  a  little  before 
the  paroxyfm  is  expedled :  and  the  time  may  more  cer¬ 
tainly  be  foreknown,  as  this  difeafe  is  influenced  by  the 
moon,  and  attends  upon  its  phafes,  efpecially  the  new  or 
full  moon.  The  moft  proper  medicines  to  corredt  the 
juices  feemto  be  native  cinnabar,  and  wild  valerian  root ; 
a  dram  of  which  may  be  given  morning  and  evening  for 
three  or  four  months,  and  afterwards  two  or  three  days 
before  the  new  and  full. 

However,  it  mufl:  not  be  forgot,  that  this  difeafe  owes 
its  origin  to  fo  many  different  caufes,  and  is  bred  in  fo 
many  different  conftitutions  of  the  body,  and  the  fame 
remedy  which  fucceeds  in  one  cafe  often  fails  in  another; 
and  therefore  different  medicines  are  to  be  tried,  efpecial¬ 
ly  on  adults.  And  great  regard  muff  be  had  to  the  times 
in  which  the  paroxyfms  ufually  return,  in  order  to  effe(51: 
a  cure. 

If  the  veffeis  are  full  of  blood,  or  it  is  carried  with 
too  great  an  impetuofity  towards  the  head,  then  bleeding 
in  the  ankles  will  be  proper,  or  leeches  applied  to  the  hx 
morrhoidal  veins.  This  often  happens  to  hypochondriacal 
or  hyfterical  perfons,  to  the  melancholic,  and  women  with 
child.  Sometimes  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed  in  the  ju¬ 
gulars;  or  to  apply  cupping  glaffes  with  fcarifications  to 
the  neck,  and  parts  near  the  head. 

It  has  its  origin  from  a  ffiarp,  impure  ferum  in  the 
d?ead,  or  in  the  membranes  and  veffeis,  as  in  cachedical 
or  fcorbutical  perfons,  or  thofe  who  have  been  inconfi- 
derately  cured  of  oedematpus  fwellings  of  the  feet,  old 
ulcers,  or  iffues  dried  up  ;  the  driving  in  of  the  itch, 
fcabs,  or  the  ulcerating  humour  of  a  fcald  head  ;  then 
the  cure  may  be  attempted  by  cathartics,  by  purifiers  of 
the  blood,  by  evacuating  the  impure  humours  with  fetons, 
iffues,  cauteries,  and  bliffers. 

If  it  proceeds  from  violent  pain,  as  for  inftance,  from 
a  ftone  flicking  in  the  ureter,  from  the  tooth-ach,  ear- 
ach,  orfpafms  of  the  ffomach  and  bowels  ;  then  clyffers 
of  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  or  the  like,  are  to  be  admi- 
niftered. 

If,  in  children,  it  proceeds  from  gripes,  or  the  breed¬ 
ing  of  teeth,  nothing  is  better  than  to  cleanfe  the  prinia 
from  filth,  by  milk*  clyffers,  with  a  little  venice  foap 
diffolved  in  them. 

If  from  worms,  after  antifeptics  and  foft  oily  things, 
anthelmintics  muff  be  given,  fuch  as  tanfey,  garlick,  cam¬ 
phor,  afa  fetida,  worm-feed,  raercurius  dulcis,  and  ethiops 
mineral,  or  powder  of  tin. 

When  the  fits  return  at  certain  periods,  or  at  the  qua¬ 
dratures  of  the  moon,  a  clyfler  or  a  vomit  will  be  proper 
firft  of  all,  of  half  a  dram  of  ipecuanha,  in  a  decodlion 
of  raifins. 

In  the  time  of  the  fits,  too  free  a  ufe  of  volatiles. 
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fpiritous  liquors,  andftrong  fmells,  arc  hurtful,  as  cau- 
fing  the  humours  to  flow  too  much  to  the  head  :  The  beft 
method  is  to  place  the  patient  in  an  ere^  pofture,  and  to 
rub  the  hands  and  feet  pretty  brifkly. 

The  beft  drink  is  water,  which  will  mitigate,  if  not 
cure  the  fymptoms. 

When  the  patient  is  fo  happy  as  to  forefee  the  acceffiorj 
of  the  fit,  then  let  him  have  immediate  recourfe  to  cly*M 
fters  and  fri<ffions  of  the  lower  parts. 

A  milk-diet  alone  has  cured  an  inveterate  epilepfy, 
Mifleto  is  faid  to  cure  an  epilepfy  as  fure  as  the  bark  an 
intermitting  fever.  The  dofe  to  grown  perfons  is  half  a 
dram  or  more,  in  powder,  every  fixth  hour,  prinking  af¬ 
ter  it  a  draught  of  a  ftrong  infufion  of  the  fame  plant.  If 
to  every  ounce  of  the  powder,  a  dram  of  afa*  fetida  be 
added,  the  medicine  will  be  ffill  more  effedual. 

Cinnabar  of  antimony  is  greatly  celebrated  for  the  cure 
of  this  difeafe;  and  may  be  taken  from  four  grains  to  % 
fcruple,  in  conferve  of  rofemary  flowers. 

Ferreus  and  Jachinus  affirm,  they  have  cured  many 
epllepfies  with  a  Ample  decodion  of  guaiacum,  giving  fix 
or  eight  ounces  of  it  twice  a-day,  and  the  fecondary  de» 
codlion  of  the  fame  for  their  ordinary  drink.  This  de- 
co<5lion  fhould  be  continued  30  or  40  days,  to  which  may 
be  added  m^ie  'piony  root,  or  fomething  of  the  fame 
kind  ;  and  every  dofe  may  have  a  few  drops  of  the  fpirit 
of  vitriol  added  thereto. 

.  After  all,  there  is  no  medicine  that  can  be  depended  more 
upon  than  Musk  ;  for  it  is  an  excelleny  remedy  in  all 
difeafes  of  the  nerves,  particularly  cramps,  convulfions,. 
vertigoes,  and  epilepfies.  Ten  grains  may  be  taken  morn¬ 
ing  and  night,  made  up  into  a  bolus;  if  the  fame  quanti¬ 
ty  of  faditious  cinnabar  be  added  to  each  dofe,  it  will 
not  be  the  worfe. 

Of  iS/  Vitus’s  Dance,  and othtr  convulfve  difordersy 

St  Vitus’s  dance  is  a  fort  of  a  convulGon,  which  boy& 
and  girls  are  fometimes  fubje<ff  to,  from  the  age  often 
years,  to  the  time  of  puberty.  It  difeovers  itfelf.  firfl 
by  a  kind  of  lamenefs,  or  aninftability  of  one  of  the  legs, 
which  they  draw  after  them  in  a  ridiculous  manner,  nor 
can  they  hold  the  arm  of  the  fame  fide  ffill  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  ;  for  if  they  lay  it  on  their  breaft,  or  any  other  part 
of  their  body,  it  is  prefently  forced  away  from  thence  by 
a  convulfive  motion.  If  they  are  defirous  of  drinking, 
before  they  can  bring  the  cup  to  their  mouth,  they  ufe  a 
thoufand  odd  gefticuJations  like  a  mountebank ;  for  they 
cannot  bring  their  hand  in  a  diredt  line  to  their  mouth, 
but  it  is  forced  this  way  and  that,  till  at  length,  if  they 
have  the  good  fortune  to  hit  the  mark,,  they  throw  the  li¬ 
quor  down  theirthroat  as  greedily  as  if  they  defigned  to 
raife  laughter  in  the  fpeflators. 

In  a  convulfive  paroxyfm,  the  limbs  are  ffrangely  agi¬ 
tated  with  various  different  poftures  and  morions.  Some¬ 
times  the  hands  are  put  behind  them  as  if  they  defigned 
to  fit  upon  them,  and  foon  after  they  feem  to  be  beating 
the  air  ;  then  their  legs  will  be  drawn  hither  and  thithCr 
as  if  they  were  dancing  fome  antic  dance.  Someiimea 
they  will  bend  their  backs  like  a  bow,  at  the  fame  time 
raifing  their  breaft  as  high  as  they  can  ;  then  their  whole 
body  will  grow  ffiff,  and  as  immoveable  as  a  ffone.  They 

generally 
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generally  keep  on  iheir  le^s  without  falling  ;  yet  fome 
will  grovel  on  the  earth  like  epileptic  perfons,  and  will 
weep,  laugh,  gnafh  their  teeth,  gape  with  their  mouths, 
put  out  their  tongues,  roll  their  eyes,  and  whirl  tlieir 
heads  about  In  a  ftrange  manner. 

After  the  fit,  fome  are  inexpreffibly  weak  ;  fome  faint 
away,  others  fall  into  a  deeplleep;  in  others,  again,  the 
fit  Is  terminated  with  erucflations,  wind,  vomiting,  and 
throwing  out  plenty  of  water,  Very  often  a  mucus  di- 
ftils  from  the  nofe,  or  blood  ilTues  from  thence,  or  from 
the  uterus  or  haemorrhoidal  veins. 

Thefe  perfons  have  generally  unquiet  fleep,  and  full  of 
dread  and  terror,  an  uncertain  appetite,  their  bodies  ge¬ 
nerally  a  little  coftive  ;  they  fweat  with  difficulty,  but  are 
fubjed:  to  great  paflions  ofthemjnd.*  The  acceffions  of 
the  fits  keep  exad  pace  with  thephafes  of  the  moon.  In 
women  they  precede  or  accompany  the  eruption  of  the 
fnenfes.  They  are  moft  frequent  and  worft  after  meals; 
and  are  eafily  excited  by  the  paffions  of  the  mind. 

The  fits  are  generally  preceded  with  a  coldnefs  of  the 
feet  and  limbs,  or  a  kind  of  tingling  fenfation  ;  which 
alfo  affeifts  the  os  coccygis,  and  like  cold  air  afcends  up 
the  fpinal  marrow;  there  is  adillended  flatulent  pain  in  the 
ieft^  hypochondrium,  and  fuch  a  cojiftipation  of  the  body 
that  neither  wind  nor  excrements  can  make  their  exit, 
nor  will  the  anus  admit  a-clyfter-plpe,  or,  if  it  does,  the 
clyfter  and  excrements  are  thrown  up  by  vomit.  The 
bladder  is  likewife  fo  afFe(51:ed,  that  no  urine  can  be  made, 
or  at  leafi:  but  little,  and  thin  and  white.  In  others, 
the  acceflion  begins  with  yawning,  ftretching,  anxiety 
about  the  heart ;  a  hard  unequal  contra<5ted  pulfe,  the 
beart-burn,  naufea,  vomiting,  palpitations  of  the  heart, 
<iifficulty  of  fwallowing,  pain  of  the  head  and  teeth,  noife 
in  the  ears,  giddinefs,  and  then  come  on  the  con  - 
vulfions. 

Though  this  is  a  terrible  difeafe,  it  never  kills  faddenly. 
When  it  is  recent,  the  perfon  young,  and  otherwife  of  a 
good  conftitntion,  there  is  the  greatefl  hopes  of  a  fpeedy 
cure.  If  ufual  evacuations  of  blood  by  the  uterus  or  hae- 
niorrhoids  are  fiipprefled,  the  return  will  either  mitigate 
or  cure  the  difeafe.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  humours  are 
thick  and  impure,  the  fuppreflion  obflinate,  their  tempe¬ 
rament  inclining  to  great  fenfibility,  the  age  advanced,  or 
the  difeafe  hereditary,  or  become  habitual,  the  cure  is 
difficult.  Sometimes,  through  ill  management,  it  dege¬ 
nerates  into  an  epilepfy  or  hypochondriac  melancholy. 

To  cure  the  St,  Vitus’s  dance,  take  away  about  8  ounces 
of  blood,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient ; 
the  next  day  give  half,  or  fomeihing  more  of  the  com¬ 
mon  purging  potion  according  to  the  age,  and  in  the 
livening  the  following  draught ; 

Take  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  alexeterial  water;  30  drops 
of  compound  fpirit  of  laVender;  a  fcuple  of  theri 
aca  andromachi ;  and  8  drop^  of  the  tindura  thebai- 
ca.  Mix  and  make  them  into  a  draught. 

Let  the  cathartic  potion  be  repeated  thrice  every  other 
day,  and  the  fame  draught  in  the  evening.  After  which, 
ble^d  again,  and  repeat  the  cathartics  three  or  fourtimes; 
and  this  courfe  may  be  purfued  to  the  third  or  fourth 
time. 

Apply  to  the  foies  of  the  feet  emplajlrwn  e  carannct. 
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For  fear  of  a  relapfe,  at  the  fame  feafon  of  the  next  year. 
Dr  a  little  fooner,  in  which  the  diflemper  appeared,  bleed¬ 
ing  fliould  be  again  repeated,  and  purging  two  or.  three 
times. 

•Allen  cured  two  girls  of  thlsdifiemper  with  the  expref* 
fion  of  millipedes  and  the  Peruvian  bark,  after  bleeding 
and  a  gentle  cathartic. 

As  to  the  cure  of  other  convulfive  diforders,  if  tJie  pa¬ 
tient  is  plethoric,  or  the  pulfe  great,  it  mufl  be  begun 
with  bleeding  eiiher  in  the  arm  or  foot ;  and  if  occaiion 
require,  it  mufl  be  repeated  two  or  three  times,  but  not 
till  the  fit  is  over.  The  air  fltould  be  dry  and  ferene,  with 
condant  exercife  ;  the  aliment  fliould  be  eafy  of  digelHon, 
and  all  hot  fpirituous  liquors  fliould  be  avoided.  The 
conflant  drink  fliould  be  the  docoftion  of  fcorzonera  roots, 
with  (havings  of  hart/horn,  or  whey,  or  the  Selter’s  mine¬ 
ral  waters,  are  likewife  proper,  of  river- water, 

wheat-bran,  and  chamomile-flowers.  They  fliould  be  ufed 
pretty  warm  and  deep,  at  the  time  of  going  to  bed,  and 
afterwards  fweating  fliould  be  promoted. 

The  patient’s  body,  if  coftive,  muft  be  kept  open  with 
manna,  or  with  oily  clyfters  ;  and  if  the  femes  of  the 
difeafe  is  judged  to  be  in  the  prhu^  r/>,  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per,  at  the  changes  of  the  moon,  to  give  a  vomit  with 
manna,  that  is,  an  ounce  of  manna  with  two  or  three 
grains  of  tartar  emetic. 

If,  about  the  time  of  puberty,  this  difeafe  proceeds 
from  too  early  or  exceflive  coition,  or  violent  paffions  of 
the  mind,  all  things  which  caufe  a  commotion  in  the  fluids 
muft  be  avoided;-  fuch  as,  aromatics,  fliarp  purges,  eme¬ 
tics,  fpirituous  liquors,  inordinate  motions  of  the  body 
or  mind,  and  all  heating  things  in  general.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  diet  fliould  be  foft,  emollient,  and  nourifliing; 
fuch  as  cow’s  or  afs’s  milk,  or  whey;  as  alfo  baths  of 
fweet  water  mixed  with  milk.  Likewife  jellies,  and  de¬ 
coctions  of  fcorzonera,  barley,  hartfliorn,  ivory  (havings, 
and  viper’s  flefli,  for  ordinary  drink,  and  chocolate. 

If  it  proceeds  from  worms,  the  cure  depends  on  tHeir 
being  killed  and  expelled  out  of  the  body  :  But  all  an¬ 
thelmintics,  or  worm  medicines,  are  not  to  be  made  ufe 
of  in  this  cafe;  fuch  as  garlick,  vitriol,  copper,  aloes, 
fliarp  purges,  and  mercurials  ;  becaufe,  if  they  are  given 
inconfiderately,  they  are  hurtful  to  the  nerves.  It  will 
be  better  to  ufe  clyfters,  made  of  milk,  fweet  things,  and 
oil ;  as  alfo  liniments  of  a  purging  quality  applied  to  the 
navel  and  abdomen .  Inwardly  may  be  taken/e^ssen  fanlo- 
nici.  If  mercurius  dulcis  is  given  with  a  cathartic,  it 
will  be  neceflary  firft  of  all  to  let  the  patient  take  a  few 
fpoonfuls  of  oil  of  fweet  almonds. 

If  it  is  caufed  by  a  fuppreffion  of  the  menfes,  eramen- 
agogues  and  hot  medicines  are  to  be  forborne  ;  but  bath¬ 
waters  and  bleeding  will  be  proper ;  as  alfo  psdtluiva,  if 
made  pretty  warm  ;  hot  infufions  of  balm  flowers,  and 
flowers  of  the  lime-tree,  tindlure  of  caftor,  abfoibent 
powders,  anrifpafmodics,  and  anodynes. 

If  from  a  ftoppage  of  the  haemorrhoidai  flux,  befides 
bleeding  and  the  above  remedies,  leeches  applied  to  tjie 
anus  will  be  of  very  great  advantage. 

In  the  obfervations  of  the  med  cal  fociety  of  London, 
we  have  an  account  of  a  deplorable  convulfive  cafe  being 
cured  by  eledricity. 
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Of  the  CoNVUXSIVE  i^STHMA. 

An  aflhma  is  an  impeded  and  very  laborious  rerplration, 
attended  with  unfpeakabie  anxiety,  and  a  ftraitnefs  abouf 
the  prGscordia,  hindering  the  free  circulation  of  the  blood 
through  the  lungs,  arifing  from  variety  of  caufes,  and 
not  without  danger  of  fuffocation. 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  afthmas.  One  is,  difficulty 
of  breathing,  proceeding  from  corpulency  and  a  very  full 
habit  of  body  ;  and  is  mofl  apparent  after  violent  motion : 
but  this  is  a  flight  diforder,  and  free  from  all  danger. 
The  next  is  the  pituitous  aflhma,  attended  with  a  nio'fl 
cough,  and  the  bringing  up  pituitous  matter  ;  it  attacks 
the  patient  at  all  hours,  and  in  all  pofltions  of  the  body, 
and  i:5  owing  to  a  plenty  of  a  vifcid  mucus,  fluffing  the 
veflculae  of  the  lungs,  and  hindering  the  free  ingrefs  and 
egrefs  of  the  air  through  them.  Another  is  owing  to  the 
convulfive  contra(flion  of  the  parts  defigned  for  refpiration, 
and  proceeds  from  various  caufes  both  within  and  wiihout 
the  thorax  ;  and  this  is  called  the  dry  flatulent  or  convul 
flye  aflhma. 

There  is  a  heavjriefs  of  the  breafl,  a  flo-wnefs  to  per¬ 
form  cuflomary  laW.mrs,  difficult  breathing  when  going 
up  a  hill  ;  the  patients  grow  hoaiTe,  cough,  and  are 
troubled  witn  frequent  erudlations  ;  they  cannot  flvep, 
and  are  fcarcely  warm  in  their  beds.  As  the  difeafe  grows 
wxjrfe,  the  cheeks  look  red,  the  eyes  grow  prominent  as 
if  they  were  ftrangled  ;  they  fnoie  or  wheeze  while  wa¬ 
king,  but  much  more  when  afleep  ;  they  are  fond  of  cold 
air,  they  keep  themfelves  in  an  ere<fl  poflure  and  feem 
to  fuck  in  the  air  with  open  mouth ;  they  are  troubled  with 
fweating  about  the  neck  and  forehead  ;  then  comes  on  a 
violent  cough,  and  the  patient  brings  up  a  little  cold  fro¬ 
thy  matter.  As  they  draw  in  their  breath,  the  neck 
fwells,  and  the  prtecordia  are  pulled  upwards ;  the  pulfe 
is  fmali  and  quick.  If  it  increafes,  the  patient  is  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  fuffocation  ;  but  if  it  grows  better,  the  fits  are  fel- 
dora,  and  greater  plenty  of  matter  is  coughed  up;  the 
urine  is  more  plentiful,  but  without  a  fediment ;  the  voice 
grows  clearer,  the  fleeps  longer  than  are  neceflary,  the 
pr^cordia  are  fet  at  liberty  ;  a  pain  fometimes  paffis  to 
the  fhoulders ;  the  breathing  is  flow  and  gentle,  but  with 
R  fort  of  a  wheezing. 

The  longer  this  difeafe  continues;  the  more  (harp  and 
violent  all  the  fymptoms  become.  The  patient’s  body 
grows  mpre  coflive,  and  the  urine  is  thin  and  watry  ; 
rnofl  commonly  the  feet  fwelJ,  then  the  bands,  face  and 
back  ;  there  is  a  numbnefs  ot  the  arms,  the  countenance 
is  wan  and  livid,  or  of  a  leaden  colour,  .Then  comes  on 
R  little  fever,  which  grows  worfe  in  the  evening ;  the 
whole  body  is  cache^flic,  with  an  osdematous  fwelling  of 
the  feet ;  there  is  a  dropfy  of  the  breafl,  or  an  afeites, 
or  anafarca  ;  at  leaft  there  is  a  pajfy  on  one  fide,  or  of 
the  arm  j  or,  inftead,  thereof  a  pally  of  the  eyelids. 

When  the  difeafe  is  recent,  and  is  owing  only  to  the 
fpafmodic  contradlion  of  the  pr;scordia,  there  are  hopes 
of  a  cure  }  efpecially  if  the  matter  of  the  gout,  ulcern, 
and  exanthemata,  are  fen t  back  to  their  proper  feats. 
When  the  menfes  or  hxmorrhoids  which  were  flopped 
return,  it  yields  relief,  and,  if  the  dife.afe  was  not^too  far 
advanced,  perfect  health.  If  it  is  inveterate,  or  ill  ma- 
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naged,  it  brings  ©n  a  dropfy  of  the  breafl,  obflru^ions  of 
the  lower  belly,  oedematous  fwellings  of  the  feet,  a  ca"- 
chexy,  and  an  univerfal  dropfy.  In  general,  all  convul¬ 
five  afthmas  portend  a  flidden  exit,  or  fuffoCation,  efpe- 
clally  if  there  is  a  polypus  of  the  heart  ;  if  it  continues 
long,  then  the  patient  will  die  of  the  dropfy  ;  in  whi:li 
cafe  it  will  be  foon  fatal  ;  when  there  is  a  flow  fever,  an 
unequal  intermitting  pulfe,  a  palfy  of  the  arms,  a  con¬ 
tinual  palpitation  of  the  heat^  little  urine,  a  fyncope  or 
fwooning,  then  death  is  at  hand.  Some  are  carried  oiF 
by  an  infiammatioa  of  the  lungs,  and  the  mor^  grievous 
the  difeafe  the  more  languid  the  pulfe.  The  aflhma,  in 
old  perfons,  continues  till  death.  •  „ 

In  the  paroxyfm,  becauf©  the  body  is  generally  bound, 
and  the  Wind  and  humOurs  are  carried  upwards,  the 
fpeedieft  afliflance  is  from  emollient  and  carminative 
clyflerg. 

Afterwards  ufe  friiflions  of  the  feet,  which  have  an  in¬ 
credible  efficacy;  alfo  lei  them  be  put  into  warm  water; 
for  the  feet  are  almoft  always  cold.  When  there  is  a 
violent  fpafm  about  the  praecordia,  hot  fomentations  are 
necelTary,  or  bladders  filled  with  hot  milk,  and  applied 
to  the  part  affe<fled  ;  likewife  nervous  liniments  are  very 
ufeful,  rubbed  in  with  a  warm  hand. 

Internally,  antifpafmodics  Ihould  be  given,  with  gentle 
diaphoretics 

And  this  is  all  that  needs  to  be  adminiflered  in  the  fit. 

Out  of  the  fit,  if  it  proceeds  from  too  great  a  con- 
geftion  of  blood  about  the  breafl,  or  from  a  polypus  of 
the  heart,  bleeding  in  the  foot  will  be  proper,  as  alfo  fca- 
rincations  in  a  fuppreflion  of  the  haemorrhoids,  leeches 
Ihould  be  applied  to  the  anus  alfo  gentle  laxatives  to 
cleanfe  the  v/>  ;  likewife  bodily  motion,  flender 

diet,  and  foft  drink.  If  there  are  hypochondriacal  or 
flatulent  fymptoms,  then  gentle  laxatives  v/ill  be  the  niore 
neceflary,  together  with  clyflers.  When  the  menfes 
or  hxmorrhoids  are  fupprefled,  nothing  is  better  than 
the  bath -waters,  both  for  bathing  and  drinking  ;  or  the 
waters  of  Sellers  taken  warm  and  mixed  with  milk.  ^ 

When  the  aflhma  proceeds  from  the  driving  back  Tome 
impure  matter  from  the  fltin,  or  from  the  drying  up  of 
ulcers,  and  the  humour  is  tranflated  to  the  nervous  parts 
of  the  breafl,  then  gentle  diaphoretics  will  be  neceflary 
to  fend  it  back  to  the  fuperlicies  of  the  body. 

After  which  the  patient  may  drink  tea  made  of  balm, 
or  elder,  or  lime  tree  flouers,  with  the  leaves  of  fcordi- 
um,  or  veronica  and  fennel  feeds,  or  any  thing  eife  of 
the  fame  kind.  Remedies  compounded  of  fulphur  are 
likewife  very  efficacious  in  driving  back  the  morbific  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  fldn,  though  outwardly  they  are  hurtful  in  cu¬ 
taneous  difeafes. 

The  returns  of  the  fits  are  to  be  obferved  and  guarded 
againfl,  by  moderate  evacuations,  as  bleeding,  gentle 
vomits,  laxatives,  and  fometimes  cathartics  !  but  every 
thing  that  heats  the  blood  fliould  be  carefully  avoided, 
efpecially  about  the  ufual  times  of  the  paroxyfras ;  be- 
caufe  there  is  generally  then  a  lurking  fever,  which  ought 
not  to  beexafperated  by  heating  food  or  medicines. 

In  a  dry  aflhma  proceeding  from  fumes  of  lead,  an  air- 
replete  with  exhalations  from  quick- lime,  or  the  vapours 
of  pitcoal ;  milk,  cream,  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  enmlfions 
C  c  of 
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of  fperma  cetl,  the  fat  of  animals  ufed  internally  and  ex¬ 
ternally,  anfwer  every  purpofe. 

Country  air,  and  following  the  plough,  are  beneficial 
to  reftore  the  debilitated  tone  of  the  lungs ;  and  tea, 
made  with  hyflbp,  veronica,  ground  ivy,  liquorice,  and 
daify  flowers,  cannot  be  enough  commended.  But  fweet 
things,  in  every  kind  of  afthraa,  are  hurtful,  efpecially  in 
the  humid  or  ferous,  and -the  hypochondriacal. 

Of  a  Cough. 

The  cough  now  under  confideration  is  a  primary  dif- 
eafe,  which  greatly  diforders  the  whole  body  by  its  ve¬ 
hemence  and  obflinacy.  Its  caufe  is,  a  flux  of  ferous 
humours  from  the  outward  parts  and  extremities  of  the 
body  to  the  lungs,  and  is  feldora  without  feverifh  heats 
and  fhiverings  towards  the  evening. 

It  is  either  moiftor  dry  :  the  former  afllicfls  the  phleg¬ 
matic,  whofe  fibres  are  lax  and  mufcles  foft,'and  whoa* 
bound  with  ferous  and  pituitous  humours.  Women  are 
more  liable  to  it  than  men  ;  as  alfo  infants,  boys,  and  old 
men,  more  than  thofe  in  the  vigour  of  their  age.  The 
d'ry  cough  principally  attacks  the  hypochondriac,  the  fcor- 
butic,  the  cachedic,  and  thofe  who  are  lean  and  flender, 
and  fubjed  to  convulfive  diforders,  and  whofe  bodies  like- 
wife  abound  with  a  fliarp  ferum. 

The  moft  violent  of  thefe  kind  of  coughs  is  the  tujfis 
convulfvay  or  ferina^  whofe  eifefls  are  fo  violent  as  al- 
moft  to  put  the  patient  in  danger  of  fuffocation  :  In  chil¬ 
dren,  this  is  called  the  hooping  cough.  Sometimes  this 
is  dry  in  the  beginning ;  or  the  patient  brings  up  a  little 
thin  ferum,  more  or  lefs  fliarp.  Sometimes  it  is  moifl  ; 
and  then  after  a  very  laborious  fit,  the  patient  expe<5torates  a  > 
fublivid,  and  commonly  a  mod  tough  mucus.  The  extreme 
parts  grow  cold,  the  body  is  codive,  the  urine  and  the 
vital  fluids  are  driven  in  greater  plenty  ,and  force  towards 
the  bread  and  head  ;  fo  that  while  the  paroxyfm  lads, 
the  face  is  red  and  turgid  with  blood,  the  veins  fwell,  the 
arteries  beat  quicker  and  dronger,  the  eyes  are  ready  to 
dart  out  of  the  head,  the  tears  dow,  the  eyelids  fwell, 
and  fometimes  the  blood,  after  fneezing,  fpringsfrom  the 
nofe.  Sometimes  the  very  veflbls  of  the  lungs  burd,  and 
a  fpitting  of  blood  enfues.  Sometimes  a  hiccup  fupervenes, 
and  then  at  the  fame  time  the  patient  is  aiFeded  with 
laborious  vomiting  ;  fome  difeharge  their  excrements  and 
urine  infenfibly ;  and  the  coughing  of  others  is  fo  violent 
as  to  caufe  ruptures,  efpecially  in  children. 

As  to  the  prognoflics,  a  dry  cough  often  turns  to  a 
moid,  by  hurting  the  digedion,  and  rendering  the  pa¬ 
tient  cachedde.  When  a  moid  cough  becomes  faddenly 
dry,  and  the  bread  remains  opprefled,  we  may  conclude 
that  a  putrid  or  hedic  fever,  or  an  exulceration  of  the 
lungs,  are  near  at  hand.  In  the  convulfive  cough  of  chil¬ 
dren  there  is  danger  of  a  fuffocation  ;  which  cough  fome¬ 
times  happens  in  difficult  dentition,  and  in  the  meafles. 
It  fometirpes  caufes  gibbofitry  and  ruptures  in  boys ;  in 
women  abortion;  in  adults  a  fpitting  of  blood  and  a 
phthfis.  Coughs  that  proceed  from  a  fchirrus  of  the 
lungs  or  other  vifeera,  are  incurable :  if  from  driving 
in  of  exanthemata,  or  breakings  out  of  the  fldn,  it  grows 
eafy  as  foon  as  they  are  thrown  out  again.  All  coughs 
attended  with  lofs  of  deep  are  bad  ^  as  alfo  that  which  is 
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frequent,  tedious,  obdinate,  and  proceeds  from  a  defluc- 
tion  on  the  lungs.  On  the  contary,  a  moderate  heat  in 
the  night  time,  with  an  equal  breathing  fweat  throughout 
the  whole  body,  a  larger  flux  of  urine,  and  the  body  o- 
pen  at  the  fame  time,  a  more  quiet  deep,  and  an  ea- 
fier  expedoration,  are  certain  figns  that  the  diforder  is 
going  off. 

If  the  cough  is  recent,  and  there  is  no  fever,  nor  o- 
ther  figns  of  a  badard  peripneumony ;  or  if  it  is  not  the 
confequence  of  a  pleurify  or  a  peripneumony  ill  cured,  by 
a  ncgled  of  fufneient  bleeding  the  patient  need  only  ab- 
dain  from  wine  and  defli  for  fome  days,  andufe  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remedy. 

1.  Take  lo  drops  of  balfam  of  fulphur,  with  a  bit 
of  candied  fugar;  to  be  ufed  twice  or  thrice  in  the 
day. 

Recent  coughs,  after  bleeding,  are  foftened  by  a  mu¬ 
cilage  of  linfeed,  or  by  any  common  fweet  oil:  But  the 
oils  are  made  more  efficacious  by  the  addition  of  a  volatile  ’ 
alkaline  fait,  in  this  manner: 

2.  Take  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  oil  of  olives,  6  ounces 
of  water,  6o  drops  of  fpirit  of  hartfhorn,''an  ounce 
of  pectoral  fyrup  :  Take  three  of  four  fpoonfuls  e- 
very  fourth  hour. 

If  the  cough  will  not  yield  to  thefe  remedies,  then  it 
will  be  to  no  purpofe  to  rely  on  pectorals,  efpecially  if 
there  is  a  fever  along  with  it,  or  if  it  proceeds  from  a 
pleurify  or  peripneumony  ;  for  then  it  is  to  be  cured 
by  bleeding  and  purging,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  ba¬ 
dard  peripneumony. 

When, there  is  a  thin,  fait,  fliarp  defluxipn,  jellies 
are  proper,  and  a  deco<5lion  made  of  barley,  fliavings  of 
hartdiorn,  viper-grafs  root,  and  liquorice  ;  or  the  de- 
coftion  of  turpentine  with  fugar;  and  above  all  things, 
oil  of  fweet  almonds  frefli  drawn. 

When  a  tuffis  catarrhalis  affefls  the  whole  habit  or  body, 
with  a  lofs  of  appetite  and  a  tabes,  the  cure  mud  be  at¬ 
tempted  with  afles  milk  or  whey,  or  milk  with  equal  parts 
of  Sellers  waters,  and  efpecially  riding. 

In  a  moid,  lading,  pituitous  cough,  the  body  mud 
be  kept  open  with  manna,  two  ounces  at  lead  diiTol.ved 
in  any  convenient  vehicle,  to  which  may  be' added,  two 
drams  of  terra  foliata  tartari,  and  a  few  drops  of  oil  of 
anifeed.  If  thedomach  will  not  bear  laxatives,  clyders 
mud  be  ufed.  f 

AVhen  the  cough  is  outrageous,  faffron  Tinted  with 
bezoardics  is  very  friendly  to  the  bread  ;  nor  are  ffjfax 
pills,  mixed  with  the  aromatic  pills,  lefs  beneficial,  aOU 
may  order  about  6  grains  of  the  dorax  pills,  v/ithaferu- 
ple  of  the  aromatic,  and  give  them  at  bed-time;  in  the 
mean  while  not  negleOing  the  expedlorants,  oil  of  fweet 
almonds,  and  fperma  ceti.  Likewife  the  thebaic  tinedure 
mixt  with  fpirit  of  hartftiorn  is  not  unufeful  for  the  fame 
purpofe. 

But  the  bed  opiate  in  this  cafe,  is  the  elixir  paregori- 
cum:  the  dofe  for  children  is  from  5  to  20  drops;  for 
adults,  from  20  to-  100  and  upwards.  It  is  peculiarly 
excellent  for  children  in  the  hooping-cough  or  chin- 
cough. 

The  patient  fhould,  as  much  as  poffible,  breathe  a  tem¬ 
perate  air,  flmnning  all  faked  and  fmoak  dried  meats, 
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poignant  fauces,  for  they  render  the  blood  and  fernm  fharp 
and  impure ;  he  fnculd  alfo  abftain  from  malt  liquors, 
hut  more  efpecially  acid  wines.  The  drink  Ibouid  be 
hydromel  ;  or,  if  the  patient  is  fcorbutic,  water  alone,  the 
cold  being  firft  taken  off  with  toalied  bread.  The  vulgar 
pour  hot  water  upon  wheat  bran,  and  drink  the  infuilon 
cold,  not  without  fuccefs. 

As  to  bleeding  in  this  difeafe,  it  Is  neceffary  for  thofe 
who  are  full  of  blood,  and  whofe  veins  are  very  promi¬ 
nent  ;  or  when  the  ufual  excretions  of  it  are  fuppreffed  ; 
it  is  alfo  a  good  prefervative,  though  the  perfon  has  pall 
his  feventieth  year,  Blift^rs  may  likewile  be  ufed,  in 
obftinate  cafes. 

Of  a  Phthisis,  or  Confuniption  of  the  Lungs. 

If  an  ulcer  of  the  lungs  confumes  themfo  far  that  the 
whole  habit  of  body  wades  away,  it  is  called  a  conlump- 
tion  of  the  lungs. 

This  ulcer  may  proceed  from  any  cafe  which  may 
detain  the  blood  in  the  lungs  fo  as  to  change  it  into  a 
purulent  matter. 

The  caufes  may  be  referred. 

I.  To  that  temperament  of  the  body  which  tends  firft 
to  fpltting  of  blood,  then  to  an  ulcer  of  the  part  where 
the  blood  has  made  its  way  through.  This  confiffs, 

In  a  tendernefs  of  the  arterial  veffels,  and  in  the  im¬ 
petus  of  a  more  or  lefs  acrimonious  blood.  This  is  known 
from  a  view  of  the  tender  and  fine  veffels,  and  of  the  {len¬ 
der  make  of  the  whole  body,  a  long  neck,  a  flat  and  nar¬ 
row  thorax,  depreffed  fcapulte  ;  the  blood  of  a  bright  red, 
thin,  ffiarp,  and  hot;  the  iltin  tranfparent,  very  white  and 
fair,  with  a  blooming  red  in  the  cheeks;  the  wit  quick, 
fubtle,  and  early  ripe  with  regard  to  the  age,  and  a  mer¬ 
ry  chearfuJ  difpofition. 

In  fuch  a  debility  of  the  vifcera  as  dlfpofes  their  too 
tenacious  contents  to  produce  obffruftions,  putrefa<5lions, 
and  to  grow  acrimonious,  whereby  the  veffels  are  corro¬ 
ded,  fiiff  cauffng  fpitting  of  blood,  and  then  ulcers.  This 
is  difcovered  by  a  flight  febricuia,  a  little  dry  cough,  an 
unufuai  heat,  a  rednefsof  the  lips  and  mouth,  a  ffufiiing 
in  the  face  ;  which  are  moff  apparent  v/hen  the  new  chyle 
enters  into  the  blood;  a  propenfity  toTweaiing  when  a- 
ffeep,  a  weaknefs,  a  ffiorinefs  of  breath  increaffng  upon  the 
leaf!  motion,  ^ 

In  that  age  .when  the  veflTels  have  attained  their  full 
growth,  and  will  not  admit  of  any, further  lengthening  ; 
when  at  the  fame,  time  the  blood  increafes  in  quantity, 
acrimony,  and  force;  which  happens  between  the  lixteenih 
and  thirty-ffxih  year  of  ihe  p’atient’s  age. 

In  an  hereditary  difpofition  to  this  difeafe. 

Thefe  difpofitions  to  a  phthifis  are  haffened, 

By  a  fupprefiion  of  accuffomary  evacuations,  efpecially 
the  fanguinegus  ;  as  the  hasmorrhoids,  menfes,  iochi:*, 
bleeding  at  the  nofe,  ufu  il  blood-letting,  chiefly  in  the 
plethoric,  and  thofe  who  have  loll  a  limb. 

By  any  violent  {liock  of  the  lungs,  by  coughing,  ihoiu- 
ing,  finging,  running,  violent  efforts  of  the  body,  anger, 
and  W'ounds. 

By  fliarp,  faline,  aromatic  aliment,-^ or  drink  ;  by  the 
particular  manner  of  living;  by  another  difeafe,  whence 
the  quantity,  acrimony,  Velocity,  rarefaction. and  heat  of 
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the  blood  are  increafed.  Hence  It  frequently  happens 
from  acute  fevers,  the  plague,  fmall-pox,  and  feurvy.  ^ 

II.  Likewife  this  collection  of  pus  may  proceed  from 
a  peripneumony,  which  terminates  in  an  apoftem. 

III.  When  there  is  an  empyema  formed,  it  may  cor¬ 
rode,  deflroy,  and  confume  the  lungs,  and  fo  produce  thc- 
fame  difeafe  as  if  they  were  wafted  away  by  an  ulcer  gene¬ 
rated  in  their  own  fubftance 

The  fign  of  an  approaching  phthifis  is  a  dry  cough, 
which  may  continue  for  fome  months  ;  whereas  a  fimple 
catarrh  is  attended  with  fpitting,  and  is  but  of  fiiort  du¬ 
ration.  Vomiting,  or  a  difpofitionto  vomit  after  eating, 
excited  by  the  above  mentioned  cough,  is  a  moft  certain 
fign  of  a  phthifis. 

It  invades  perfons  from  eighteen  to  thirty -five  years  of 
age;  the  whole  body  waftes  away.  There  is  a  heCIlc  fe¬ 
ver,  which  is  moft  apparent  after  meals,  and  is  known 
by  the  qui.cknefs  of  the  pulfe,  and  the  rednefs  or  flufhing 
of  the  cheeks  :  The  matter  brought  up  by  the  cough  is* 
bloody  or  purulent ;  if  it  is  fpit  into  the  fire,  it  yields  an 
offenfive  fmell;  if  into  a  veffel  of  water,  it  falls  to  the  bot¬ 
tom.  Though  it  is  thick,  it  is  not  glutinous  or  tenacious, 
but  fluid,  and  of  different  colours,  viz.  yellow,  green, 
but  moft  commonly  of  an  alh-colour. 

This  difeafe  begins  with  a  flight  pain,  moderate  heat,  ' 
and  an  uneafy  or  oppre/Hve  ftraitnefs  of  thebreaft.  When 
blood  is  brought  up  by  coughing,  it  is  generally  of  a  flo¬ 
rid,  fcarlet  colour,  and  frothy,  and  proceeds  from  the 
lungs  with  a  remarkable  noife.  It  is  mixt  with  fibres, . 
films,  and  fmall  portions  of  arterial,  venal,  and  bronchial 
veffels :  The  pulfe  is  foft,  fmall,  and  undulating  ;  the 
breathing  is  diflicuit ;  and  thefe  fymptoms  ape  preceded  by 
a  falthh  tafte  in  the  mouth. 

Blood  is  coughed  up  from  the  lungs  fometimes  without 
any  pain;  and  if  there  is  a  veffel  broken,  it  moft  com¬ 
monly  flows  out  in  a -great  quantity  at  the  firft  eruption,  , 
and  afterwards  more  fparingly. 

Spitting  of  blood  is  cured  by  copious  bleeding  every 
third  day,  to  the  fourth  time,  or  till  the  inflammatory 
pellicle  entirely  difappears.  Sydenham  advifes  the  taking 
away  10  ounces  of  blood,  to  take  the  common  purging 
potion  the  next  morning,  and  at  night  an  ounce  of  dia- 
codium.  Hoffiuan  Jrkewife  advifes  gentle  purging  and 
pediluvia,  as  alfo  putting  the  hands  into  warm  water.  For 
appeafing  the  orgafm  of  the  blood,  he  thinks  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  than  fpirit  of  vitriol,  but  more  efpecially  the  tindure^ 
of  rofes  acidulated  therewith.  Morton  very  judicioiifiy 
prefers  the  Peruvian  bark.  Refrigerating,  thickening, 
ftyptic  lenient  remedies,  nfed  a  confiderahle  time,  are 
feviceabie,  with  which  may  now  and  then  be  mixed  the 
moft  lenient  balfamics.  t 

Hoffman  advifes  the  following  powder,  as  preferable  to 
every  thing  elfe,  in  appealing  the  fpafmcdic  ftridures  of 
the  lungs. 

1.  Take  feeds  of  white  henbane,  and  crabs  eyes,  of 
each  a  dram  ;  12  grains  of  nitre;  and  one  grain  of 
camphor.  Make  them  into' a  powder. 

A  prudent  ufe  of  the  nonnaturals  is  like  wife  nece/Tary, 
that  may  beft  eppofe  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  ;  and  chiefly 
a  proper  aliment,  _ard  manner  of  living;  a  milk-diet  is 
preferable  to  any  ether. 


When. 
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When  the  cure  Is  performed,  it  will  be  neceiTary,  by 
way  of  prevention,  to  bleed  once  in  fix  months,  for  feveral 
years  together. 

But  if,  by  reafon  of  the  violence  of  the  diforder,  or  the 
iunfitilful  ufe  of  ftyptics,  there  fhouid,  after  the  fpitting 
of  blood,  arife  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  which  continually 
Hicreafes,  a  wandering  fhivering  heat  and  rednefs  of 
the  cheeks,  a  dry  hufl<y  cough,  a  flight  hedic  fever, 
a  preternatural  thirfl,  a  weaknefs,  or  fenfe  of  weight 
in  the  breaft,  it  is  a  fign  that  the  wound  from  whence 
the  blood  flowed  has  already  begun  to  change  to  mat¬ 
ter  about  its  lips.  Then  under  the  crufl  of  dried  blood 
pus  is  formed  ;  and  this  colledlion  degenerates  into  a  Ia> 
tent  Vomica;  and  that  being  broken,  becomes  an  open 
ulcer  of  the  lungs. 

The  efFedls  of  an  ulcer  of  the  lungs  thus  formed,  are 
generally  thcfe  which  follow  ;  An  increafe  of  the  acrimony 
and  quantity  of  the  putrid  pus,  a  dilatation  and  corro* 
ding  maceration  of  the  membrane  or  bag  in  which  it  is  con¬ 
tained  ;  a  converfion  of  the  blood-veflels  and  the  bronchia 
into  pus; -a  purulent  confumption  of  the  whole  lungs,  or 
of  one  of  its  lobes;  a  continual  dry  cough,  or  fpittle  Ikook 
off  by  the  conflant  concuflions  of  the  cough  ;  a  converfion 
of  the  blood  flowing  into  the  ulcer  into  pus  ;  an  increafe 
of  the  vomica  in  the  lungs  ;  the  burfting  of  this  vomica 
into  the  tube  of  the  larynx  ;  the'  fometinies  fuffocating 
difcharge  of  the  pus,  or  the  daily  coughing  up  of  matter, 
which  finks  in  water,  and  is  thick,  fweet,  fat,  fetid,  white, 
red,  yellow,  livid,  afti- coloured,  or  ftreaked,  and  which, 
put  into  the  fire,  has  the  fmell  of  burnt  flefh.  Sometimes 
the  vomica  breaks  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax ;  from 
whence  proceeds  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  the  other 
fymptoms  of  an  empyema.  Then  the  refpiration  grows 
exceeding  bad;  the  chyle  and  the  whole  mafs  of  blood 
are  converted  into  pus  ;  the  ufual  method  of  nourifhmcnt 
is  deftroyed,  the  folids  continually  confume  and  wafte 
away  ;  a  hedlic  fever  appears,  with  a  fmall  languid  pulfe, 
and  the  beat  in  the  upper  parts  intenfe,  the  cheeks  look 
red,  and  the  face  hippocratic.  Generally  there  is  an  in- 
€xpreflible  anxiety  towards  the  evening ;  an  unufnal  thirfl; 
profufe  no<n:urnal  fwcats  ;  red  pufiules  ;  a  fwellingof  the 
feet  or  hands  on  the  fide  afFe<51ed ;  exceflive  weaknefs  ;  a 
hoarfevoice;  a  falling  off  of  thehair;  an  itching  through¬ 
out  the  body,  with  watery  puflules  ;  a  debilitating  di¬ 
arrhoea,  with  yellow,  fetid,  purulent,  cadaverous  (tools; 
Si  fuppreflion  of  the  fpiitting;  and  then  death. 

Hence  the  folio \ving  prognoflics  may  be  formed. 

An  hereditary  pbthifis  is  the  mod  dangerous  of  all, 
:and  is  incurable  unlcfs  the  fpitting  of  blood  be  prevented, 

-  A  phthifis  from  external  violence,  that  is,  proceed¬ 
ing  from  fpitting  of  blood  caul'ed  thereby,  is  the  flight- 
oft  of  all. 

A  phthifis  in  which  the  vomica  breaks  fuddenly,  and 
the  patient  cafily  brings  itp  a  white,  concocted,  fmooth 
pus,  and  in  quantity  proportionable  to  the  ulcer,  with* 
out  thirfl,  and  with  a  good  appetite  and  digeflion,  due 
fecretions  and  excretions,  is  curable,  though  with  diffi- 
jculty. 

Heavy,  foiid,  flinking,  fweet  fpittle,  with  night-fweats, 
Jivid  cheeks,  palenels  of  the  face,  the  roflnl?  pinched  up, 
ilnking  in  the  temples,  incurvation  of  the  nails,  (ailing  off 
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of  the  hair,  and  a  colliquative  diarrhoea,  are  figns  of  ap¬ 
proaching  death. 

When  a  vomica  Is  known  to  be  formed  in  the  lungs, 
then  the  phyfician  rauft  endeavour  to  ripen  and  break  it ; 
which  is  to  be  done  by  milk- diet,  riding  on  horfeback, 
warm  vapours  and  expectorants  ;  Which  dene, 

1 .  The  blo(;d  mufl  be  guarded  and  defended  againfl 
the  purulent  infection,  by  remedies  which  are  moderately 
and  agreeably  acid  and  faltifli,  by  vulnerary  herbs,  fmooth' 
balf.unics  given  in  various  forms,  in  great  plenty,  and 
continued  a  long  time. 

2.  The  ulcer  mufl  be  cleared  as  foon  as  poflible  from 
the  purulent  matter,-  the  lips  of  it  cleanfed  and  confoH- 
dated,  which  is  to  be  done  by  liquid  medicines,  by  things 
v/hich  promote  coughing,  by  motion,  riding,  country-air  ; 
thefe  are  expelients.  The  cleanfers  are  detergent  balfa- 
mics,  ufed  jnwardly  and  outwardly.  The  confolidators 
are  paregorics. 

3.  The  aliment  mufl  be  fuch  as  requires  the  leafl  force 
to  make  it  pafs  freely  through  the. lungs,  and  be  there 
aflimilated,  and  at  the  fame  time  be  fit  for  nourifhaient 
Affes  milk  is  very  fuitable  to  this  intention,  as  alfo  but¬ 
termilk. 

Small  repeated  bleedings  are  not  only  beneficial  in  old 
coughs,  threatening  confumptions,  but  alfo  after  purulent 
fpitting  and  heiftic  fymptoms  have  appeared.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  blood  to  be  drawn  as  from  four  to  feven  or  eight 
ounces,  once  in  eight  or  ten  days. 

Setons,  or  iffues  made  in  the  fide  of  the  part  that  is  mod 
affeCled,  are  very  beneficial. 

We  mufl  endeavour  to  diminifli  the  defluxion  on  the 
lungs,  by  bleeding  and  gentle  purging,  as  well  as  peClo- 
rals,  accommodated  to  the  various  flaies  of  the  diflem- 
per,  viz,  by  thickening  medicines  and  attenuants,  and 
fuch  as  temperate  the  heClic  fever,  with  emulfions 
and  affes  milk,  ^c.  and  laftly,  by  healing  the  ulcer  with 
balfamics,  as  opobalfamum  ;  the  dofe  is  20  drops  upon 
fugar ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  taken  before  due  evacuations 
have  been  firft  made. 

After  evacuations,  great  care  mufl  be  taken  that  the 
cough  be  appeafed,  lefl  the  lungs  fhouid  be  weakened  by 
the  continual  agitation, 

The  moft  fovereign  remedy  to  reftorc  the  lungs  to 
their  priftine  vigour  is  to  get  on  horfeback  every  day ; 
and  he  that  will  put  bimfelf  upon  this  exercife  for  a 
cure,  need  not  be  tied  down  to  any  (Jriifl  rules  of  diet, 
nor  be  debarred  from  any  fort  of  meat  or  drink,  fince  the 
whole  flrefs  of  the  matter  depends  wholly  on  the  ponflant 
and  continual  exercife  of  riding.  Long  fea* voyages  have 
of  late  been  greatly  recommended. 

In  the  tirfl  flage  of  this  difrafe,  when  the  lungs, 
trachsea,  and  glands,  throughout  the  whole  pulmonary 
tube,  are  fluffed  with  a  pituitous  matter,  (eparated  from 
the  mats  of  blood,  and  the  patient  is  afflicted  with  a  con¬ 
tinual  cough,  cfpecidliy  in  the  night-time,  all  proper  me¬ 
thods  mufl  be  ufed  to  flop  the  influx  of  this  Catarrh,  and 
to  conco<fl  the  humours  already  impa(5led. 

Firfl,  Blood  mufl  be  taken  from  the  arm,  from  fix  to 
ten  ounces,  if  the  patient  is  plethoric,  or  accuftomed  to 
bleeding ;  this  is  to  be  repeated  once,  twice,  or  thrice,  at 
proper  intervals,  efpecially  if  the  flux  of  ferum  is  like  a 

'  fuffocating 
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ftsffocatlng  catarrh,  together  with"  the  copious  expedora- 
ti.on  of  a  crude  phlegm ;  or  where  there  is  an  althmatic 
difficulty  of  breathing,  a  pain  in  the  fide,  orthefignsof 
any  difpofition  to  a  rheumatifm,  a  pleurify,  or  a  perip- 
Dfcumony. 

After  bleeding,  efpecially  if  there  is  a  naufea,  or  an 
inclination  to  yomit,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  give  an  emetic 
with  oxyniel  of  fquilIs‘[^or  ipecacuanha  wine,]  which 
will  fometimes  flop  the  progrefs  of  an  incipient  phthifis. 
The  emetic,  if  it  agrees.^  with  the  patient,  and  there  is 
occafion  for  it,  may  be  repeated  every  third  or  fourth 
day.  The  befi:  time  is  towards  the  evening  and  after  the 
Operation  is  over,  an  opiate  will  be.  proper. 

Nor  muftthofe  remedies  thatfofteni  lubricate,  thicken 
and  conco<51:  the  phlegm,  be  omitted;  fuch  as  fugar-can 
dy,  barley  fugar,  old  conferveof  rofes,  juice  of  liquorice, 
the  white  and  black  troches  of  the  London  difpecifatory  ; 
frefh  butter  in  water  gruel,  fweet  oil  or  oil  of  fweet  al¬ 
monds,  efpecially  linfeed  oil  cold  drawn,  of  which  the 
patient  may  take  a  fpoonful  every  hour,  unlefs  there  is  a 
diarrhoea,  or  any  other  contra-indicating  fymptoms.  He 
may  alfo  eat  raitins  and  figs.  " 

The  air  fhould  be  pure,  far  frpm  bogs  and  marfhy  v 
places,  and  the  fmoak- of  fea-coal ;  the  aliment  light  of 
digertion  ;  the  drink  imall,  for  fpiritous  liquors  fhould  be 
avoided.  The  patient  fhould  ufe  exercife,  and  keep  his 
mind  as  free  from  pafllons  as  poffible. 

The  fecond  ftage  of  this  difeafe  may  be  reckoned  from 
the  firfl  formation  of  the  tubercles,  till  they  begin  to  in- 
flame*and  putrify,  that  is,  while  they  remain  in  a  crude 
ftate.  This  is  known  from  the  increafe  of  the  hedlic  fe¬ 
ver  ;  from  the  wafting  and  flaccid  ftate  of  the  mufculous 
fiefh,  from  the  drynefs  of  the  cough,  for  the  fpittingcon- 
ftderably  abates  ;  and  from  the  great  weight  and  oppref- 
fton  which  is  continually  felt  in  the  breaft. 

In  this  ftage  all  evacuations  by  vomit,  ftool,  anti 
fweat,  are  pernicious  ;  for  they  increafe  the  fever,  and  ac- 
-celerate  the  confumption.  Nor  is  bleeding  otherwife 
proper,  than  as  it  prevents  an  inflammation,  and  then  it 
muft  be  ufed  with  a  fparing  hand,  when  there  are  pleu- 
reijc  pains,  or  the  patient  hath  catched  a  frefh  cold. 

Befides  alterative  medicines,  taken  in  fmall  quantities, 
and  at  (fated  times,  endeavours  muft  be  ufed  to  cool  the 
febrile  heat  of  the  blood,  and  decreafe  the  quantity  of 
the  noxious  humours.  The  diet  muft  be  fuch  as  will 
obtund  the  acrimony  of  the  humours  ;  as  pairidges, 
mountain-birds,  poached  eggs,  oifters  calves-feei  and 
jellies,  and  foups  therefrom;  alio  craw-fifh  and  o 
ther  fhell-fifh,  and  broths  made  of  their  flefh.  Like- 
wife  fpav'- waters,  peiftorals,  hydromel,  a  milk  diet,  af* 
fes  milk,  milk-water,  millepedes,  fnails,  and  the  like  ; 
together  with  ifTues,  (having  the  head,  and  proper  plai- 
.  fters , 

In  the  third  ftage  of.  this  difeafe  little  hopes  remain  of 
a  cure,  unlefs  the  ulcers  are  fraall  and  benign. 

*  In  this  (fate  of  the  difeafe,  opiates  fhould  be  fparingly 
ufed,  even  though  the  cough  and  want  of  reft  require 
them,  becaufe  they  not  feldom  bring  on  fudden  death. 
Jellies  and  broths  are  likewife  to  be  directed;  for,  in  (hort, 
there  is  now  more  help  to  be  expedted  from  the  kitchen 
than  from  the  apothecary’s  (hop, 
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The  diet  (hould  be  water  gruel,  ptifans  of  fcalded  ap¬ 
ples,  po/Tet-drink,  ftonea  raifins  and  liquorice,  table- 
beer  warmed  with  a  toaft,  and  the  like.  When  the  fe¬ 
ver  is  on  the  decline,  chicken  broth,  poached  eggs,  <^c. 

If  there  occafion,  the  body  muft  be  loofened  with 
clyfters  of  fugared  milkr  with  chamomile  flowers,  and 
repeated  as  occafion  requires ;  then  takeaway  ten  ourices 
of  blood  on  the  (iue  affedled,  which  fhould  be  boldly  re*^ 
peated  every,  or  every  other  day,  according  to  the  ur¬ 
gency  of  the  fymptoms. 

In  colliquative  fweats,  pearl  julfps  may  be  freely  gi¬ 
ven,  to  which  may  be  added  chalk,  corals,  dragon’s 
blood,  or  other  abforbents.  But  the  Peruvian  bark  for 
this  pupofe,  is  much  better  than  any  ot^er  medicine  what¬ 
ever.  The  patient  fhould  not  penultted  to  fleep  too 
long,  the  bed-cloaths  fliould  be  light,  and  he  fhould  be 
removed  to  fine  fubile  air. 

Of  /^<?  Nervous  Consumption. 

A  nervous  atrophy  or  phthifis,  is  a  wafting  of  the  bo¬ 
dy,  without  any  remarkable  fever,  cough,  or  difficulty 
of  breathing  ;  but  is  attended  with  want  of  appetite  and 
a  bad  digeftion  ;  whence  the  whole  body  grows  languid, 
and  is  continually  failing  away> 

At  firft  the  body  is  cedematous,  and  as  it  were  fluffed 
with  a  vapid  chyle ;  the  face  looks  pale  and  bloated, 
and  the  ftomach  lothes  every  thing  but  liquids.  The 
patient  is  forced  to  keep  his  bed  fooner  than  the  progrefs 
of  the  decay  of  his  flefh  feems  to  require.  The  colour 
of  the  urine  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  generally  very  red  and 
fmall  in  quantity;  fometimes  it  is  pale  and  copious. 

No  confiderable  fever  is  difeernibh either  by  the  pulfe, 
heat,  or  thirft,  though  the  urine  is  ever  fo  red. 

The  caufes  of  this  difeafe  are  generally  violent  paflions 
of  the  mind,  a  too  tree  ufe  of  fpiritous  liquors,  and  un- 
wholfome  air. 

Stomachic  and  nervous  remedies  are  only  to  be 
depended  upon  ;  fuch  as,  chalybeates,  antifcorbutics, 
cephalics,  and  bitters.  If  the  body  be  coftive,  two  ’ 
ounces  of  tiniftura  facra  may  be  taken  every  fourth  even¬ 
ing,  and  from  30  to  40  drops  of  elixir  aloes,  in  a  glafs 
of  white-wine  with  bitters,  before  dinne?.  The  elixir  of 
vitriol  is  excellent  in  this  cafe,  20,  30,  or  40  drops  is  a 
dofe,  in  any  convenient  vehicle,  once,  twice,  or  thrice 
a  day.  Alfo  about  half  an  ounce  of  the  chalybeate  wine, 
infome  proper  liquid,  in  the  winter;  in  the  fummer,  the 
fpaw  vpaiers  ;  the  ufual  drink  may  likewife  be  made  bitter 
with  the  vinum  amarum  i  bat  nothing  ftrengthens  the 
ftomach  more  than  a  decodtion  of  wormwood. 

Sometimes  the  patient  may  take  eight  or  nine  drops  of 
opobalfamum,  or  fpirit  of  hartfhorn,  or  offal  ammoniac, 
as  friendly  to  the  nerves'^,  nor  muft  he  forget  exercife  and 
chearful  company,  with  other  diverfions. 

Of  an  Empyema. 

An  Empyema  is  a  colledlion  of  purulent  matter  in  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax,  between  the  lungs  and  the  pleura, 
which  always  fuppofes  the  breaking  of  a  vomica  into  the 
faid  cavity. 

Such  are  the  vomicae  or  abfeeiTes  of  the  lungs,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  inflammations,  fromfpitting  of  blood,  from 
D  d  a 
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a  thick  matter  which  cannot  be  expe<5lorated.  Of  the 
pleura,  from  an  inflammation,  from  a  wound  therein, 
healed  outwardly  but  open  inwardly  ;  from  a  bruife,  or 
a  concealed  rupture  of  it,  turning  to  pus.  Of  the  dia¬ 
phragm,  v/hen,  after  an  inflammation,  it  fuppnrates, 
and  breaks  on  its  upper  part.  Alfo  of  the  mediaflinam 
and  pericardium  affected  in  the  like  manner. 

An  empyema  may  be  forefeen  from  an  inflammation  of 
any  of  theaborc  mentioned  parts,  which  is  not  terminated 
and  refolved  by  concoflion,  revulflon,  a  crifis,  or  medi¬ 
cines  ;  but  is  followed  by  (hivefings,  a  febricula  increa- 
ling  at  night,  a  wandering  heat,  a  fenfe  of  heavinefs  iii 
the  part  that  was  pained,  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  a 
v/ant  of  appetite,  and  an  unufual  ihirft. 

An  a<ftual  empyema  is  known  from  twenty  days  being 
elapfed  fince  the  inflammation  began,  without  expectora¬ 
tion  of  the  matter;  from  the  figns  of  a  vomica  in  the  five 
abovemenlioned  parts  difappearing ;  from  a  new  pain, 
cough,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  fpitting,  arifing,  and 
afterwards  going  off;  from  a  dry  cough,  a  weight  on 
the  diaphragm,  not  being  able  to  lie  but  on  one  fide,  a 
noife  made  by  the  fluctuation  of  the  pus,  upon  moving 
the  body ;  from  a  flow  fever,  a  flufhing  in  the  cheeks, 
hollow  eyes,  heat  in  the  errds  of  the  fingers,  crookednefs 
of  the  nails,  and  a  fwelling  of  the  abdomen. 

The  confequences  of  this  difeafe  are,  a  continual  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  pus  from  the  ulcer  not  yet  healed  ;  the 
matter  increafing  in  its  acrimony,  putrefaction,  rank 
fmell,  and  thinnefs,  by  being  (hut  up  in  a  hot,  moift 
place  ;  an  impediment  in  raifing  the  diaphragm  and  ex¬ 
tending  the  lungs  ;  a  ffiortnefs  and  difficulty  of  brea¬ 
thing,  and  not  eafily  performed  unlefs  in  an  ereCt  poflure, 
a  dread  of  fuftbcation  when  laid  down ;  an  inability  of 
lying,  but  on  the  afFeCted  fide ;  a  conflant  dry  cough,  with 
anxiety  ;  a  maceration  and  corrofion  of  the  lungs,  pleura, 
diaphragm,  pericardium,  and  even  of  the-  heart  itfelf, 
converting  them  gradually  into  filthy  corruption ;  whence 
a  heClic  fever,  quick,  fmall  pulfe,  conflant  rednefs  of 
the  cheeks,  lofs  of  appetite,  perpefual  third,-  extreme 
weaknefs,  and  fainting  fits.  Hence  all  the  fluids  become 
unfit  for  nutrition,  circulation,  or  any  other  oflice : 
The  confequence  of  which  is,  a  wafling  of  the  whole 
body  ;  a  putrefaClion  of  the  fluids,  which  may  be  dif- 
charged  through  the  corroded  lungs,  or  carried  down¬ 
wards  by  a  fatal  famous  diarrbcea ;  night-fweats,  pn- 
flules  in  the  face,  crooked  nails,  a  fliinin^  yellownefs  of 
the  fkin,  and  a  hippocratic  countenance. 

The  cure  of  this  difeafe  is  different,  according  to  its 
different  caufe  and  date. 

When  a  vomica  or  abfcefs  is  known  to  be  formed  in 
any  of  the  parts' before  mentioned,  all  endeavours  are  to 
be  ufed,  that  it  may  be  fpeediiy  broken  and  determined 
to  the  outward  parts,  which  mud:  be  attempted  by  ac¬ 
tual  or  potential  cauteries,  or  by  incifion  and  proper  mo¬ 
tion. 

V/hen  the  vomica  is  aftually  broke,  then  it  is  to  be 
evacuated  by  the  mouth,  if  nature  feems  to  encourage  it; 
or  by  urine,  if  there  appear  any  figns  in  it  of  pafling  ^at 
way;  or  by  an  aperture  of  the  thorax  by  a  proper  indru- 
ment.  See  Surgery. 

In  general,  all  inflammations  of  the  lungs  or  pleura  arc 
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followed  by  an  adhefion  of  thefe  parts,  which  allow  na* 
tore  to  make  a  paffage  externally  :  And  it  is  common 
in  abfcefl'es  of  the  pleura  and  iniercoflal  mufcles  to  find 
them  break  outwardly ;  nor  is  it  uncommon  even  in  the 
lungs.  Therefore,  when  there  is  an  adhefion,  no  other 
operation  is  necelTary  than  to  open  the  tumour  with  a 
lancet,  when  the  pus  is  formed  ;  and  if  the  fuppuration 
is  fo  plentiful  as  not  to  admit  the  healing  of  the  out¬ 
ward  ulcer,  it  may  be  kept  open  with  a  hollow  tent. 

Hoffman  gives  an  inflaace  of  a  perfon,  who,  after  a 
peripneumony,  fell  into  an  empyema,  and  was  cured  by 
taking  milk  boiled  with  fugac  of  rofes.  The  quantity 
was  three  pints  a-day.  As  alio  balfamic  pills  made  of 
flowers  of  fuJphur,  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  fperma  ceti, 
Venice  turpentine,  fiff’ron,  and  oil  of  anifeed.  Likewife 
a  powder  made  of  crabs  eyes,,  fperma  ceti,  fugar,  myrrh, 
liquorice  powder,  and  bole  armoniac. 

Of  the  Scurvy. 

This  didemper  chiefly  i<ffe(fls  the  inhabitants  of  cold 
northern  countries,  and  efpeGially  ihofe  who  live  in  m.ir- 
fhy,  low,  fat  and  moifl  foils,  near  dagnating  water,  whe¬ 
ther  frefli  or  fah.  1  hofe  who  live  idle  ledentary  lives 
are  mod  fubjeifl:,  chiefly  in  the  winter,  to  the  attacks  of 
this  difeafe;  as  alfo  thole  who  feed  upon  faked  and  frnoak- 
dried  flelh  or  filh.  Tea  bi  feu  it,  flinking  water,  unfer¬ 
mented  farinaceous  vegetables,  peafe,  beans,  diarp  fait 
old  cheefe  ;  likewife  thofe  who  are  fubjed  to  melancholic, 
maniacal,  hyderio,  or  hypochondriacal  diforders. 

It  is  known  by  fpontaneous  wearinefs,  heavinefs  of  the 
body,  difficulty  of  breathing,  efpecially  after  bodily  mo¬ 
tion  ;  rottennefs  of  the  gums,  a  flinking  breath,  frequent 
bleeding  of  the  nofe,  difficulty  of  walking  ;  fomeilnies  a 
iwelling,  fometimes  a  failing- away  of  the  legs,  in  wliich 
there  arc  always  livid,  .plumbeous,  yellow,  or  violet- 
coloured  fpots;  the.  colour  of  the  face  is  generally  of  a 
pale  tawney. 

The  fird  date  of  this  difeafe  begins  with  unufual  lazi- 
nefs,  fpontaneous  wearinefs  ;  the  patient  loves  to  be  in  a 
fitting  or  lying  podure  ;  there  is  a  pain  in  all  the  mufcles, 
as  if  he  was  over  tired,  efpecially  of  the  legs  and  loiqs  ; 
when  he  wakes  in  the  morning,  ail  his  joints  and  mufcles 
feem  to  be  tired  and  bruifed. 

In  the  fecondflate,  the  gums  fwell,  grow  painful,  hot 
and  itching,  and  bleed  upon  the  leadprelfure  ;  the  roots 
of  the  teeth  become  bare  and  loofe ;  he  feels  pains  In  all 
the  external  and  internal  pans  of  the  body,  imitating 
didempers  proper  to  the  various  parts. 

In  the  third  date,  the  gums  at  length  grow  putrid, 
with  a  cadaverous  fmell  ;  when  they  are  inflamed,  blood 
didils  from  them,  and  a  gangrene  enfues ;  the  loofe  teeth 
by  degrees  grow  yellow^  black,  and  rotten  ;  the  fublingual 
veins  become  varicous,  and  like  rings  ;  there  are  often 
fatal  haemorrhages,  which  break  out  from  the  exterj}al 
flein,  without  any  appearance  of  a  wound  from  the  lips, 
gums,  month,  hofe,  lungs,  domach,  liver,  fpleen,  pan¬ 
creas,  intedines,  womb,  kidneys,  <bc.  Obflinate  ulcers 
arife,  of  the  very  word  kind,  which  no  applications  will 
cure,  and  which  are  apt  to  turn  to  a  gangrene ;  they  break 
out  in  all  parts,  but  efpecially  the  legs,  and  are  attended 
with  a  dench.  There  is  a  kind  ofanitch  and  dry  fcabs, 

with 
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With  a  dry  and  rcild  leprofy.  The  blood  drawn  from  a 
vein  is  biack,  }»rumous,  thick,  and  yet  wants  its  due 
confidence  in  the  fibrous  part ;  the  ferum  is  fait,  iharp, 
and  abounding  with  a  yeilowifh  green  mucus  on  its  fur- 
face.  There  are, gnaw'ing,  rending  pains,  cjuickly  fliift- 
ing  from  place  to  place,  which  grow  more  violent  in  the 
night,  alTeding  all  the  joints,  bones,  and  vifcera. 

In  the  fourth  date,  there  are  fevers  of  various  kinds, 
which  bring  on  an  atrophy;  fometimes  diarrhoeas,  dy- 
fenteries,  or  violent  drangurie's  ;  as  alfofaintlngs  and  mor- 
t  il  anxieties,  a  dropfy,  coniamption,  convulfions,  trem¬ 
bling,  a  palfy,  contractions,  black  fpdts,  voiding  of  blood 
upwards  and  downwards,  a  putrefaClion  and  confumption 
of  the  liver,  fpleen,  pancreas,  mefentery.  Now  the  con¬ 
tagion  fpreads  very  quick. 

The  fird  fign  of  the  approach  of  this  difeafe  is  com¬ 
monly  a  change,  of  colour  in  the  face,  which  becomes  pale 
or  yellowifli,  and  bloated,  with  a  lidleflhefs,  and  an  a- 
verfion  to  exercife.  The  caruncles  of  the  eyes  appear  of 
agreenifh  cad,  and  yet  in  other  refpeCIs  the  patient  feems 
in  perfeCl  health.  Hov/ever,  the  change  of  colour  in  the 
face  does  not  always  precede  the  other  fymptoms,  though 
it  condantly  auends  them.  Then  an  univerfal  lafiitude  fu- 
pervenes,  and  a  diffnefs  and  feeblenefs  of  the  knees,  with 
a  difficulty  of  breathing  on  the  lead  motion.  Soon  after 
this  there  is  an  itching  of  the  gums,  which  fw'ell,  and  are 
apt  to  bleed  on  the  lead  friClion.  Then  they  become  li¬ 
vid,  foft  and  fpongy,  and  afterwards  extremely  putrid 
and  fungous.  This  rottennefs  of  the  gums  is  an  infepa- 
rable  fign  of  this  difeafe.  Thefe  are  not  only  fubjeCt  to 
bleed,  but  there  are  haemorrhages  from  different  parts  of 
the  body. 

The  ffiin  is  dry  throughout  the  whole  courfe  of  this 
difeafe,  except  towards  the  lad,  and  in  many  it  is  rough. 
In  fonie  it  appears  like  the  ddn  of  a  goofe  ;  but  it  is"  mod 
frequently  fmooth  and  diining.  It  is  ffained  with  blue, 
purple,  livid,  or  biack  fpots ;  fome  of  which  are  fmall, 
and  others  of  a  hand’s  breadth,  when  the  difeafe  is  ad¬ 
vanced.  They  are  chitdy  on  the  leg?  and  thighs,  but 
fo.metinies  on  the  arms  and  trunk  of  the  body  '  Some 
have  a  fweiling  cf  the  ankles  in  the  evening,  which  difap 
pears  in  the  mcrning.  In  a  Httle  time  it  advances  gra¬ 
dually  up  the  Jegj  and  the  whole  member  becomes  oede- 
matous.  Hurts,  bruifes,  wounds  healed  up,  and  frac¬ 
tured  parts,  always  become  dorbutic  fird.  Old  ulcers 
will  emit  a  thin,  fetid  fanies,  mixed  with  blood,  and  at 
lergeh  coagulated  gore  will  lie  on  the  furface  of  the  fore 
like  a  cake.  As  the  dileafe  increafes,  they  fiioot  out  a 
foft,  bloody  fungus  refembling  bullock's  liver,  which 
fometimes  will  rife  to  a  mondrous  fize  in  a  night’s  time. 
The  flighted  bruifes  and  wounds  of  fcorbutic  perfons  de¬ 
generate  into  fuch  ulcers,  and  are  eafily  didinguidied  from 
all  otiiers,  by  being  putrid,  bloody,  and  fungous. 

To  prevent  the  feurvy  at  land,  it  w'ill  be  proper  to 
chiife  a  warm,,  dry,  pure  air,  with  a  diet  of  eafy  di- 
gedion,  confiding  chiefly  of  a  due  mixture  of  animal  and 
vegetable  fubdances  ;  for  thofe  are  mod  liable  to  it  who 
live  in  m:5rfliy,  wet  foils,  and  in  places  fabje^  to  great 
rains  and  fogs  ;  or  in  damp,  low  apartments,  uulefs  they 
keep  condant  fires,  and  'their  chief  food  be  flcdi  broths, 
with  plenty  of  freffi  greens  or  vegetables,  and  well- baked 
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bread  made  of*  wheat-flour  ;  as  alfo  a  chearful  glafs  of 
fome  good  wholefome  fermented  liquor.  Cleanlinefs,  en¬ 
tertaining  amufements,  and  moderate  exercife,  will  alfo 
be,  good  prefervatives  in  thefe  cafes.  In  garrifons,  the 
foldiers  ffiould  be  kept  as  dry,  clean,  and  v/arm  as  pof- 
fible,  and  their  provifions  ffiould  be  as  wholefome  as  can 
be  procured,  with  plenty  of  good  vegetables,  particular¬ 
ly  fallads  of  garden- creffes. 

The  bed  method  of  preventing  the  feurvy  at  fea  will 
appear  from  the  effe(ds  which  Dr  Lind  has  obferved  fe- 
veral  medicines  Lave  had,  efpecially  thefe  wffiich  have 
been  greatly  recommended  as  prefervatives.  On  the 
20th  oi  May  1747,  being  on  board  the  Sahffiury  at  fea, 
he  took  twelve^ fcorbutic  patients  under  his  care.  They 
had  putrid  gums,  fpots,  and  lafiitude,  with  weaknefs  of 
their  knees.  They  had  a  proper  apartment  in  the  fore¬ 
hold:  their  diet  was  water-gruel  fweetened,  in  a  morning; 
fometimes  mutton  broth  for  dinner,  fometimes  light  pud¬ 
dings,  boiled  bifeuit  with  fugar,  iyc.  and  for  fupper, 
barley  and  raifins,  rice  and  currants,  fago  and  wine,  and 
the  like.  Turn  of  thefe  were  ordered  each  a  quart  of 
C3'der  in  a  day  ;  two  others  twenty-five  drops  of  elixir  of 
vitriol,  three  times  a-day,  upon  an  empty  ftomach,  ufing 
a  gargle  acidulated  with  the  fame.  Two  others  took  two 
fpoonfuls  of  vinegar  three  times  a-day  ;  having  their 
gruels,  other  food,  and  gargles,  well  acidulated  with  it;- 
Two  of  the  w'orfl:  patients,  with,  the  tendons  of  the  ham 
rigid,  were  put  under  a  courfe  of  fea-water,  and  drank- 
about  a  pint  every  day,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  its  o- 
peraiion,  which  was  intended  to  be  as  gentle  phyfic. 
Two  others  had  each  two  oranges  and  one  lemon  given 
them  every  day,  which  they -eat  with  greedinefs  upon  an 
empty  ftomach,  at  different  times.  This  courfe  was  con¬ 
tinued  but  fix  days,  becaufe  no  mere  fruit  could  be  al¬ 
lowed.  The  two  remaining  patients  took  the  bignefs  of 
a  nutmeg,  three  times  a  day,  of  an  ele(5tuary  made  of 
garlic,  rauftard  feed,  balfam  of  Peru,  and  gum  myrrh  ; 
ufing  for  common  drink  barley-water  well  acidulated 
with  tamarinds  ;  by  a  decodtion  of  which,  and  cream, 
they  were  gently  purged  three  or  four  times  during  the 
courfe. 

The  oranges  and  lemons  had  the  beft  effedl ;  for  one 
of  thofe  who  had  taken  them,  was  at  the  end  of  fix  days 
fit  for  duty  ;  and  he  took  nothing  more  but  a  gargle  of 
the  elixir  of  vitriol  for  his  gums,-  which  were  not  quite 
found,  and  fo  recovered  his  health  entirely.  The  other 
being  more  recovered  than  any  of  the  other  patients,  was 
appointed  to  look  after  them.  Next  to  the  oranges  the 
cyder  had  the  beft  effedls,  though  it  was  not  very  good, 
being  prick’d ;  for  thofe  who  drank  it  were  in  a  fairer 
way  of  recovery  at  the  end  of  the  fortnight,  the  time' 
allowed  for  making  the  experiments,  than  any  of  the  reft. 
Elixir  of  vitriol  did  no  good  unlefs  as  a  gargle,  nor  yet 
any  of  the  r.eft  of  the  medicines.  Oranges  are  preferable 
to  lemons;  Ibr  by  thefe  the  lord  Anfon’s  people  were  fo 
fpeedily  and  furprifingly  recovered  at  the  ifland  of  Tinian. 
Befides,  Mr  Murray  affirms,  from  experience,  that  0— 
ranges  and  lemons,  when  properly  and  fufficiently  ufed, 
are  an  infallible  cure  in  every  ftage  and  fpecies  of  this  dif- 
eafe,  if  there  is  any  degree  of  natural  iirength  left,  and- 
where  a  diarrhoea,  jientery,  ordyfentecy,  are  not  joined  to 
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the  other  fymptoms.  He  obferves  farther,  that  at  tlie 
ifland  of  St  Thomas,  fifty  men  belonging  to  the  Canter¬ 
bury,  and  feven  to  the  Norwich,  who  were  in  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  dages  of  this  diflemper,  were  cured  in  little  more 
than  twelve  days.  ,  ^  ^ 

But  as  oranges  and  lemons  are  apt  to  fpoil,  let  the  juice 
of  thefe  fruits  be  well  cleared  from  the  pulp,  and  depu¬ 
rated  by  (landing  fome  time  ;  after  which  it  may  be 
poured  off  from  the  grofs  fediment.  Let  it  than  be  pour¬ 
ed  into  any  cl  an  open  vefTel  of  china  or  done  ware, 
which  fhould  be  wider  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  that 
it  may  evaporate  more  readily.  But  a  china  bafon  or 
punch-bowl  is  mod  proper,  on  account  of  the  form.  Put 
this  into  a  pan  of  water  over  a  clear  fire  ;  let  the  water 
come  almod  to  boil,  and  continue  nearly  in  that  date, 
with  the  bowl  full  of  juice  in  the  middle  of  it,  till  the 
juice  is  found  of  the  confidence  of  a  thick  fyrup  when 
cold.  The  flower  the  evaporation  of  the  juice  is,  the  bet¬ 
ter;  that  is,  it  ought  to  continue  twelve  or  fourteen  hours 
over  the  fire  ;  When  it  is  cold,  it  is  to  be  corked  up  in  a 
bottle  for  ufe.  Two  dozen  of  good  oranges  weighing 
five  pounds  four  ounces,  will  yield  one  pound, nine  ounces 
and  a  half  of  depurated  juice ;  and  when  evaporated,  there 
will  remain  five  ounces  of  extra(ff,  which  in  bulk  will  be 
equal  to  lefs  than  three  ounces  of  water.  So  that  twelve 
dozen  of  oranges  may  be  put  in  a  quart  bottle,  and  pre- 
ferved  feveral  years.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  lemons. 
When  this  is  mixed  with  water  and  made  into  punch, 
few  are  able  to  didinguilh  it  from  the  frefli  juice  mixed 
op  in  the  fame  manner.  However,  when  the  frefli  fruit 
can  be  had,  the  fragrancy  of  the  peel  may  contribute 
fomewhat  to  the  cure  of  the  fcurvy  ;  and  when  thefe  are 
wanting,  the  fame  thing  may  be  obtained  from  a  few 
drops  of  their  effence,  or  the  aromatic  oil  contained  in. 
their  rinds  ;  and  if  a  fmall  quantity  of  this  be  added  to 
the  extract,  it  will  give  it  the  fmell  and  fragrancy  of  the 
frefli  fruit  in  great  perfeiflion  Or  rather  add  a  little  of 
the  outer  peel  to  the  extra<5l  a  little  before  it  is  taken  off 
the  fire,  and  then  the  nicefl:  tafte  will  not  be  able  to  dif- 
tinguifh  the  difference  between  the  frefli  fruit  and  this. 
The  virtues  of  this  extra<5t,  thus  made,  lie  in  fo  fmall  a 
compafs,  that  a  bottle  will  ferve  one  man  at  fea  feveral 
years  ;  for  in  the  making  of  it  there  is  little  or  nothing 
jfties  off  befides  the  water. 

It  will  likewife  be  of  great  ufe  to  feamen  to  have  goofe- 
berries,  and  the-  like,  preferved  in  bottles  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  paftry- cooks  ;  as  alfo  fmall  onions  pick¬ 
led  in  vinegar,  cabbage,  french  beans,  <bc.  may  be  pre¬ 
ferved,  by  putting  them  in  clean  dry  (tone-jars,  «Avith  a 
laj’er  of  fait  at  the  bottom,  then  a  thin  layer  of  the  ve- 
-getable  covered  with  (alt,  and  fo  alternately  till  the  jar 
is  full.  Then  the  whole  mu(l,  be  preffed  down  with  a 
weight,  and  its  mouth  quite  (lopped  that  no  air  or  moi- 
flure  may  enter.  Thus  the  vegetable  may  be  kept  frefh 
and  green  for  a  w'hole  year.  At  the  time  of  ufing,  the 
fait  is  to  be  wafhed  off  with  warm  water.  This  is  the 
manner  T>y  which  they  preferve  that  never-failing  remedy, 
Greenland  feurvy-grafs.  Every  common  failor  ought  to 
lay  in  a  (lock  of  onions,  for  they  are  a  great  prefervative 
at  fea.  The  Dutch  Tailors  are  preferved  from  the  fcurvy 
by  pickled  cabbage.  Fordable  (oup  may  be  carried  to  ail 
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places.  When  the  fcurvy  begins  to  make  its  appearance, 
faiiors  (hould  be  abridged  in. the  fame  degree  of  their  al¬ 
lowance  of  beef  and  pork,  and  eat  them  with  muflard  and 
vinegar  ;  but  the  peafe  ought  always  to  be  ferved  out  in 
full  allowance.  It  niufl  be  obferved  likewife,  that  a  foup 
of  boiled  cabbage  and  onions  will  cure  an  adventitious 
feurvyin  its  firfl  (lage,  either  at  land  or  fea,  in  any  part 
of  the  world. 

Beades  frelh  and  preferved  fruits  and  vegetables,  fer¬ 
mented  liquors  of  all  forts  are  good,  but  more  particu¬ 
larly  cyder.  Among  thefe  are  included  many  wines  of 
every  kind  ;  or  the  juices  of  fruits  may  be  fermented  with 
ale.  Poor  people  that  winter  in  Greenland  under  vaff 
difadvan^tages  in  point  of  air  and  diet,  preferve  ihemfelves 
from  the  fcurvy  by  fpruce-beer,  which  is  their  common 
dripk.  Likewife  the  (imple  decodlion  of  fir-tops  has  done 
wonders.  The  (hrub  black  fpruce  of  America  makes  this 
moll  wholefome  diink  jufl  mentioned,  and  affords  a  bal- 
fam  fuperior  to  moll  turpentines.  It  is  of  the  fir  kind. 
A  (imple  decodlion  of  the  tops,  cones,  leaves,  or  even 
of  the  green  bark  or  wood  of  thefe,  is  an  excellent  an- 
tifcorbutic ;  but  perhaps  it  is  much  more  fo  when  fer¬ 
mented,  as  in  making  fpruce-beer.  This  is  done  by  mo- 
loffcs,  which  by  its  diaphoretic  quality  makes  it  a  more 
fuitable  medicine.  By  carrying  a  few  bags  of  fpruce  to 
fea,  this  wholefome  drink  may  be  made  at  any  time.  But 
when  fpruce  cannot  be  had,  the  common  fir-tops  ufed  for 
fuel  in  the  (liip  (hould  be  firfl  boiled  in  water,  and  then 
the  deco^lion  fhould  be  fermented  with  moloffes;  to  which 
may  be  added  a  fmall  quantity  of  wormwood  and  root  of 
horfe-radifli.  The  frefher  it  is  drank,  the  better.  When 
other  things  are  wanting,  tar-_water  may  be  fermented  in 
the  fame  manner. 

Thofe  who  have  been  weakened  by  long  fits  of  illnels 
(hould  have  the  fcurvy  prevented  by  panada  of  bread  newly 
baked,  with  a  few  drops  of  the  extrad  of  lemons,  and  a 
fpoonful  of  wine  ;  as  alfo  oatmeal  and  rice,  gruels,  flum¬ 
mery,  (lewed  barley,  with  raifins  or  currants,  fago,  and 
wine,  ^c.  But  more  particularly  pickled  cabbage,  and 
fmall  onions  boiled  with  the  portable  foup  made  weak. 
Mofl  of  their  food  ought  to  be  acidulated  with  orange  or 
lemon  juice;  and  then  as  their  (Irength  increales,  they 
fhould  be  indulged  with  more  folid  food.  But  before 
this,  they  (hould  have  a  fmall  quantity  at  a  time  and  of¬ 
ten,  and  they  (hould  be  brought  back  to  their  labour  by 
little  and  little.  Exercife  on  a  deal-board,  with  the  ends 
laid  on  two  chefls,  will  be  very  proper;  becaufe  it  pro¬ 
motes  the  circulation,  and  ftrengthens  the  fibres,  without 
any  lofs  of  fpirits. 

Bad  air  of  any  kind  has  a  bad  effe<fl  upon  a  (hip’s  crew ; 
to  remedy  which,  a  red-hot  loggerhead  Ihouid  be  put  in¬ 
to  a  bucket  of  tar,  and  moved  about,  fo  that  ^II  th.  (hip 
once  or  twice  a-day  (hould  be  filled  with  this  wholefome 
antifeptic  vapour.  In  a  moifl  air,  whatever  promofes 
perfpiiation  is  proper;  fuch  as  dry  linen,  cleanlinefs, 
ufing  the  flefli-brufh,  garlic  or  raw  onions  before  going 
into  the  ram,  and  keeping  the  bedding  dry.  Plenty  of 
murtard  and  onions  (hould  be  ufed  with  their  vl<auals. 

The  (Eure  of  this  difeafe  has  been  in  a  great  meafure 
anticipated  by  the  means  ot  prevention,  inlomuch  that 
little  remains  to  be  laid  about  it,  I'he  diet  (hould  be 
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light  and  eafy  of  digedlon,  fuch  as  broths  or  foups  made 
oi  frefli  meat,  with  plenty  of  vegetables,  fuch  as  cabbage, 
coleworts,  leeks,  onions,  <bc.  The  bread  Ihould  be  frefh 
and  well  baked;  and  fallads  of  all  kinds  are  beneficial, 
but  more  particularly  dandelion,  forrel,  endive,  lettuce, 
fumitory,  and  purllane;  to  which  may  be  added,  feurvy- 
grafs,  crefTes,  or  the  like,  to  corredl  the  cooling  qualities 
of  the  former.  Summer  fruits  are  all  good,  as  oranges^ 
lemons,  citrons,  apples,  ^<7.  The  drink  may  be  good 
found  beer,  cyder,  or  Rhenifh  wine.  Phyfic  is  never  ne- 
ceffary  if  the  frefit  broths  and  greens  keep  the  belly  o- 
pen,  and  pafs  freely  by  unne,  fweat,  and  perfpiration.  If 
btherwife,  the  patient  may  take  a  deco(fl:ion  of  tamarinds 
and  prunes  with  a  diuretic  fait ;  and  on  intermediate  days 
hemay  be  fweated  with  camphorate  bolufes  of  iheriac.  and 
warm  draughts  of  a  decodion  of  the  woods,  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  grains  of  the  fquiil  pills  of  the  Edinburgh  dif- 
penfatory. 

Milk  of  all  forts,  if  it  agrees  with  the  conflitinion, 
will  be  very  beneficial,  as  well  as  whey,  which  is  prefe¬ 
rable.  Sal  polychreft  is  ufe  as  a  mild  purgative  and  ex¬ 
cellent  diuretic.  The  fcorbutic  juices,  qualified  with  the 
■juice  of  Seville  oranges,  are  proper,  efpecially  mixed 
with  the  clarified  whey,  with  fweating  twice  or  thrice  a- 
week  with  the  faid  juice  mixed  with  fack-whey ;  for  this 
is  an  evacuation  which  fcorbutic  perfons  bear  the  beft. 
When  there  is  no  danger  of  an  haemorrhage,  warm  baths, 
with  rofemary,  marjoram,  thyme,  <bc,  may  be  good.  In 
the  winter-time,  genuine  fpruce-beer,  with  lemons  and 
orange  juice,  is  proper;  or  antifcorbutic  ale,  made  of  an 
infufion  of  wormwood,  horfe-radifii,  muftard-feed,  and 
the  like  ;  and  it  may  be  made  laxative  with  the  addition 
of  fenna.  It  muft  be  drank  while  pretty  frefii  or  new. 
Van  Swieten  fays,  he  has  often  feen  whole  families  cured 
of  the  feurvy,  in  Holland,  by  the  ufe  of  a  cafle  of  ale,  in 
which  were  put  heads  of  a  red  cabbage  cut  fmall,  twelve 
handfuls  of  crefies  or  feurvy- grafs,  and  a  pound  of  frefh 
horfe-radifti  previoufly  infufed. 

When  the  gums  begin  to  itch  and  are  fpungy,  ufe  a 
gargle  of  the  bark  infufed  in  brandy.  When  the  putre- 
fadion  increafes,  ufe  barley-water  and  honey  of  rofes,  a- 
cidulated  with  a  mineral  acid.  The  fungus  muft  be  kept 
down  and  when  rrecefiary,  cut  away.  The  ulcers  of  the 
gums  muft  be  checked  with  a  touch  of  fpirit  of  fait,  or 
oil  of  vitriol  diluted.  When  the  legs  are  fwelled,  or 
cedematous,  gentle  frieftipns  are  to  be  ufed  at  firft  with 
\varm  flannel,  or  with  woollen  cloths  charged  with  the 
fumes  of  benjamin  and  amber,  provided  the  fwell.ing  be 
fmall,  foft,  and  not  very  painful,  rolling  them  up  after¬ 
wards  with  an  eafy  bandage  from  below  upwards  :  But  if 
they  are  much  fwelled,  ftifF,  and  painful,'  they  muft  be 
fomented  w'ith  a  difeutient  foniention,  or  rather  the  fleam 
of  the  fomentation  Ihould  be  received  through  a  blanket 
rolled  round  the  limb.  This  operation,  repeated  night 
and  morning,  will  render  the  contra<fled  joints  fupple. 
After  this  has  been  continued  for  half  an  hour,  the  parts 
are  to  be  anointed  with  palm  oil.  If  a  vegetable  diet  does 
DOt  reduce  the  limb,  fweat  it  with  burning  fpirits,  or  bags 
of  warm  fait. 

Ulcers  of  the  legs  mufl  be  treated  with  very  gentle 
compreflion,  to  keep  tl’e  fungus  under;  and  the  fame  ap- 
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plications  mufl  be  ufed  as  to  the  rotten  gums.  Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray  has  found  a  ftrong  tindure  of  the  bark  of  great  fer- 
vice  in  fcorbutic  ulcers.  In  dangerous  haemorrhages  the 
mineral  acids  muft  be  given  by  a  little  at  a  time  and  of¬ 
ten  ;  fuch  as  the  fpirit  or  elixir  of  vitriol,  together  with 
fmall  dofes  of  the  Peruvian  bark. 

A  fcorbutic  diarrhoea  fhould  not  be  fuddenly  ftopt  at 
fea,  but  the  peccant  humour  muft  be  gently  evacuated 
with  fmall  dofes  of  rhubatb,  and  the  perfpiration  kept  up 
with  a  little  theriac  or  diafeordium,  with  other  warm  dia¬ 
phoretic  and  ftrengthening  medicines.  In  extreme  cafes; 
opium  may  be  given  more  freely.  The  diet  muft  be  gluti¬ 
nous  and  fubaftringenr,  with  ftrong  rough  red  wine  dilu¬ 
ted.  Sometimes  five  grains  of  alum  may  be  given  with  the 
diafeordium,  efpecially  when  blood  is  evacuated,  in  great 
quantities.  The  raoft  eflfeduar  remedy  in  fcorbutic  dy- 
lentenes  is  an  infufion  of  ipecacuanha  in  brandy,  given  in' 
fmall  dofes,  and  often  repeated. 

Phyficians  refer  the  different  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe 
to  different  falts;  but  their  different  and  far-fetched  cor- 
redions  of  thefe  falts  are  plainly  ridiculous.  Water  is  the 
known  folvent  of  all  falts,  and  this  intention  will  be  beft: 
anfwered  by  pure  and  light  fimple  w^ater.  The  univerfal 
remedy  fora  feurvy  confifts  in  mineral  waters. 

After  mineral  waters,  nothing  is  more  effedual  in  cor- 
reding  a  fcorbutic  acrimony  than  a  milk  diet,  or  whey  a- 
lone,  or  impregnated  with  the  juices  of  antifcorbutic  herbs, 
fuch  as  feurvy-grafs  and  w'ater  creffes. 

As  to  evacuations,  bleeding  fhould  be  ufed  with  the 
greateft  caution  ;  and  none  but  the  gentleft  purges  fhould 
be  given,  fuch  as  fenna,  rhubarb,  or  manna.  The  diu¬ 
retics  fhould  not  be  ftronger  than  the  decodion  of  the 
roots  of  parfley,  celery,  fennel,  and  afparagus.  I'he  fafeft 
diaphoretics  are,  dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre,  flowers  of  ful- 
phur,  ethiops  mineral ;  infuftons,  in  the  manner  of  tea,  of 
Paul’s  betony,  carduus  benedidus,  fcordium,  and  elder- 
flowers. 

In  the  hot  or  alkaline  feurvy,  feurvy-grafs  is  too  warm 
to  be  ad.miniftred  alone,  and  fhould  be  correded  with 
acids,  fuch  as  wood-forrel,  the  juices  of  citrons,  oranges, 
barberries  and  pomegranates.  Or  mix  the  conferve  of 
feurvy  grafs  with  an  equal  quantity  of  the  conferve  of 
wood-forrel,  and  give  it  twice  or  thrice  a- day,  with  fome 
antifcorbutic  water.  This  fhould  be  accompanied  with 
milk' meats,  almond- emulfions,  barley-broths,  water- 
gruel,  chicken-broths,  with  endive,  lettuce,  forrel,  and 
creffes,  interpofing,  at  proper  intervals,  gentle  laxatives 
and  diuretics. 

When  the  feurvy  proceeds  from  muriatic  falts,  which 
happens  to  thofe  who  live  on  fmoaked  or  high- faked  fifh 
or  flefh,  and  have  corroding  ulcers,  a  ftinking  breath, 
putrid  gums,  a  thick  and  faltifli  urine,  as  is  generally  ob- 
ferved  in  old  failors  ;  then  whey,  long  and  copioufly  drank, 
produces  happy  effeds  ;  as  alfo  citrons,  China  oranges, 
and  ripe  fruits  ;  whereas  fpiritcous  and  volatile  antilcor- 
butics  are  generally  detrimental,  Hoff. 

But  if  crufty  black  ulcers’  require  external  remedies, 
we  fhould  only  ufe  preparations  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
myrrh,  olibanum,  faffron,  oil  of  rofes,  and  Peruvian 
balfam.  When  there  is  an  exceffive  impurity  of  the 
humours  tending  to  piurefatftion,  fcanfications  will  induce 
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a  gangrene,  which  may  be  prevented  by  lime  water, 
exalted  with  camphorated  fpiric  of  wine  and  fal  am 
moniac. 

But  fomentations  and  cataplafms  of  the  common  hem¬ 
lock,  frequently  repeated  and  duly  continued,  are  found 
more  effedual  than  all  other  remedies. 

Of  the  Dropsy. 

Dropsies  are  of  various  kinds;  but  thofe  ufually 
treated  of  by  authors  are  the  anafarca,  afcites,  and  tym¬ 
panites. 

When  the  lymph  Magnates  throughout  the  whole  habit 
of  the  fubcutaneous  fat,  or  is  fhed  therein,  it  produces 
an  anafarca,  which  extends  itfelf  alfo  to  the  abdomen  and 
fcrotum. 

When  the  water  is  colleffed  in  the  duplicature  of  the 
peritonxum,  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  between  the 
peritonaeum  and  the  vifcera  of  the  abdomen,  or  in  the 
dilated  cavities  of  the  glands  and  vefTels  contained  in  the 
abdomen,  it  is  called  an  afcites.  If  the  dropfy  is  owing 
to  the  rarefaflion  of  fome  fteam  or  vapour,  arifing  from 
water,  pus,  ichor,  or  air,  pent  up  and  heated  till  they 
putrefy,  then  it  is  a  tympany 

The  caufe  of  thefe  difeafes  may  be,  a  family  difpofition 
thereto  ;  a  hally  drinking  too  great  a  quantity  of  cold 
water,  and  its  not  being  evacuated  upwards  or  downwards, 
or  by  fweat,  or  urine  excited  by  heat  or  mori  >n  ;  acute 
difeafes,  efpecially  the  moft  ardent,  attended  with  un¬ 
quenchable  third,  or  oiherwife  ;  a  lienterious  dyfentery 
of  a  long  continuance;  all  obftinate  obftru<5lions  of  the 
vifcera ;  and  a  fchirrus  6f  the  liver,  fpleen,  pancreas,  me 
fentery,  kidney?,  womb,  or  inteflines  ;  the  jaundice  ;  a 
violent  quartan  ague  of  long  duration;  a  lientery  ;  a 
diarrhoea  ;  a  long  dyfentery ;  the  coeliac  paffion,  an  em¬ 
pyema  ;  a  confumption ;  the  gout  ;•  too  great  evacuations, 
chiefly  the  blood  ;  the  drinking  of  iharp,  fermented,  and 
fpirituous  liquors  ;  the  feeding  on  tenacious  and  hard 
aliment ;  very  large  and  numerous  hydatides  hanging  in 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen;  melancholy;  the  fcurvy,  and 
the  like. 

The  firft  fign  of  the  approach  of  this  difeafe  is  the  fwelling 
of  the  feet  and  ancles,  which  in  the  evening  will  pit,  if 
preffed  with  the  Angers  ;  which  fwelling  difappears  in  the 
morning,  efpecially  if  there  begins  to  be  a  dilBculty  of 
bVeathing.  And  yet  it  mud  be  remembered,  that  preg¬ 
nant  women,  or  whofe  menfes  are  dopped,  as  alfo  when 
fuddenly  freed  from  an  inveterate  adhma,  are  affeided 
with  the  like  fwelling.  When  the  feet  and.  legs  are  dif- 
tended  to  the  utmod,  the  waters  rufh.  into  the  abdomen, 
and  caufe  it  to  fwell  by  little  and  little,  till  at  length  the 
more  noble  vifcera  are  affe^fed  therewith,  and  the  patient 
is  foon  overwhelmed  with  the  deluge.  In  proportion  as 
the  difeafcd  parts  increafe  in  bulk,  the  red  fall  away ;  at 
the  fame  time  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  paucity  of  urine, 
and  intenfe  third,  the  three  principal  fymptoms,  grow 
more  intolerable. 

When  the  abdomen  is  fwelled,  it  will  found,  when 
ftruck,  if  the  difeafe  is  a  tympany.  In  the  afcites  there 
is  a  noife  of  the  fludluating  water  upon  bodily  motion, 
Unlefs  the  waters  are  inclofed  in  a  cydis  or  bag. 

Befides  the  ^above-mentioned  fymptoms,  there  is  a 
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heavinefs,  a  torpor,  a  codive  boJy,  and  at  length  a  dow 
fever  ;  the  patient  never  fweals.  In  procefs  of  time,  the 
dagnating  waters,  being  pent  up  in  a  hot  place,  become 
acrimonious  ;  hence  ulcers,  gangrenes,  bleeding  at  the 
nofe,  a  protuberance  of  the  navel,  a  mortification  of  the 
vifcera,  and  death. 

The  curative  indications  in  an  anafarca,  as  well  as  in 
an  afcites,  are  to  redore  the  humours  to  their  natural 
fluidity  ;  to  invigorate  the  languid  circulation ;  to  brace 
up  and  drengthen  the  relaxed  folids  ;  to  promote  the 
fccretions  ;  and  to  carry  off  the  redundant  dagnating 
juices. 

Strong  dradic  purges,  deel  medicines,  abforbents,  de¬ 
tergents  and  domachics,  are  bed  fuited  to  anfwer  thefe  in- 
jtentions. 

The  fird  thing  to  be  done  is  to  evacuate  the  ferous 
humours  by  cathartics. 

There  are  two  things  of  uncommon  efficacy  in  the 
dropfy  ;  thefe  are,  elaterium  and  antiraonial  wine, 
efpecially  for  thofe  which  are  not  eafily  purged  ;  two 
grains  of  the  former  is  a  proper  dofe  for  mod  condi- 
tutions. 

As  for  the  antimonial  wine,  an  ounce  and  a  half,  or 
two  ounces,  as  the  patient’s  drength  will  admit,  given  in 
the  morning,  will  in  due  time  free  the  abdomen  from  the 
load  of  water.  If  it  does  not  purge  downwards  as  well 
as  upwards,  mix  it  with  fyrup  of  buckthorn  after  the  third 
or  fburth  dofe. 

Some  greatly  recommend  Bontius’s  pills  for  the  drop¬ 
fy,  the  dofe  of  which  is  from  half  a  fcruple  to  a  fcru- 
ple  ;  but  Heider  prefcribes  them  from  half  a  dram  to  a 
dram. 

Mayrne  affirms,  that  mercurius  dnlcls,  without  dqing 
any  mifchief  to  the  body,  adts  diredly  upon  the  morbific 
caufe,  and  if  poflible  dedroys  it.  If  a  falivation  follows, 
it  is  not  dangerous,  but  may  be  prevented  if  the  mercu¬ 
rial  be  joined  to  an  affive  cathartic. 

Many  praife  the  juice  of  the  root  of  iris  paludris  lutea; 
and  we  have  an  indance  of  its  efficacy  in  a  mod  deplo¬ 
rable  dropfy,  in  the  Tkfei/.  ejfays  ;  eighty  drops  of  which 
were  given  every  hour  in  a  little  fyrup  of  buckthorn, 
which  brought  away  many  quarts  of  water  by  dool  the 
fird  night;  the  quantity  was  daily  increafed  till  it  came 
to  two  drams,  and  at  lad  was  mixt  with  a  fourth  part  of 
the  fyrup,  and  given  by  fpoonfuls. 

Sometimes  purgatives  are  to  be  entirely  omitted,  when 
the  patient  is  of  a  weak  conditution,  or  women  fubjedt 
to  vapours  ;  and  then  diuretics  only  fhould  be  made  ufe 
of ;  among  which,  thofe  are  mod  powerful  which  confid 
of  lixivial  falts. 

Boerhaavc  likewife  propofes  to  attenuate  the  humours 
by  fmall  dofes  of  mercurial  preparations,  to  be  taken  e- 
very  other  mtJrning,  in  a  little  pulp  of  a  roaded  apple  ; 
as  Haifa  grain  of  turbith  mineral,  with  ten  grains  of  white 
ginger  ;  or  one  grain  of  red  precipitate,  with  fix  grains  of 
nutmeg ;  or  feven  grains  of  calomel,  with  eight  of  winter’s 
bark. 

Some  have  been  cured  by  a  pertinacious  abdinence  from 
all  liquids,  living  upon  Tea  bifcuit  with  a  little  fait,  and 
a  very  little  rich  wine.  Externally,  fndlions  of  the  parts, 
have  been  found  beneficial,. 
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Hydrocele,  cr  Dropsy  Scrotum. 

The  hydrocele,  called  the  dropfy  of  the  Tcrotum, 
hernia  aquofa^  and  the  dropfy  of  the  tefticle,  is  an  ac- 
queous  tumour  of  the  fcrotum.  Though  authors  men¬ 
tion  feveral  kinds,  there  are  but  two.  The  fidt  is,  when 
the  water  is  contained  in  the  tunica  vaginalis ;  the  fe- 
cond,  when  it  is  contained  in  the  cellula  membrane  of 
the  fcrotum.  This  lad  is  almod  always  complicated  with 
an  anafarca,  a  kind  of  dropfy  which  confifts  in  the  extra- 
vafation  of  the  water  which  lodges  in  the  cells  of  the 
membranaadipofa  T'he  hydrocele  in  this  cafe  is  known 
without  any  difficulty  ;  for  he  fkin  is  fhining  and  foft, 
yielding  eafily  to  a  flight  impreflion,  which  will  remain 
pitted  for  fome  time ;  the  penis  is  alfo  fometimes  prodi- 
gioufly  fwelled  by  the  liquor  which  infinuates  into  the  cel¬ 
lular  membrane.  There  are  none  of  thefe  fymptoms  in 
the  dropfy  of  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

In  the  dropfy  of  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  fcrotum, 
fome  recommend  the  puncture  with  a  rrochart;  others,  to 
make  ftnall  apertures  here  and  there  with  the  point  of  a 
lancet;  others,  to  put  a  fmall  flcane  of  filk  through  the  fldn 
with  a  needle,  and  to  let  it  remain  as  a  feion,  till  all  the 
water  is  drained  off.  Bu-  the  two  lirfl  methods  yield  very 
little  relief,  and  the  iafl  may  be  more  likely  to  induce  a 
gangrene.  Nor  is  there  occafion  for  any  operation  at  ail, 
becaule  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  fcrotum  is  nothing 
but  a  continuation  of  the  membrana  adipofa;  and  therefore 
fcarifications  made  in  the-flein  of  the  fmall  of  the  legs 
will  effedtualiy  empty  the  fcrotum, 

Yet  fometimes  there  falls  fo  great  a  quantity  of  water 
into  the  fcrotum  that  the  diflenfion  is  very  painful, 
threatening  a  mortification.  Likewife  the  prepuce  very 
often  is  fo  exceffively  dilated  and  twifled,  that  it  hinders 
the  patient  from  making  water. 

In  thefe  cafes  there  fliould  be  an  incifion  made  on  each 
fide  the  fcrotum,  three  inches  in  length,  quite  through 
the  Ikin,  into  the  cells  which  contain  the  water  ;  and  like¬ 
wife  two  or  th*  ee,  half  an  inch  long,  in  any  part  of  the 
penis,  with  a  lancet  or  knife. 

The  dropfy  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  caufed  by  an  ex- 
ceflive  accumulation  of  a  ferofity,  vvhich  is  naturally  fepa- 
rated  in  the  internal  furface  of  that  tunic  in  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity,  to  moiflen  and  lubricate  the  teflicle.  Authors  have 
hitherto  diflinguifhed  them  into  two  forts  the  one  on 
the  infidc  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  :  and  the  other  on  the 
outfide,  between  that  and  the  fcrotum,  which  they  fup- 
pofe  to  proceed  from  water  in  the  dropfy  afciies.  But 
anatomy  fhews  the  abfurdity  of  this  opinion  .  for  befides 
that  perfons  afflidfed  with  this  kind  of  hydrocele  have  fel- 
dom  any  other  dropfy,  and  thofe  who  have  the  aleitesare 
free  from  this  hydrocele;  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  like  a 
purfe  quite  fhut  up  on  the  outfide  of  the  abdomen,  fo  that 
the  water  cannot  infiouate  into  it  from  any  part 

As  to  the  notion  thai»the  water  falls  From  tfie  abdomen  in¬ 
to  the  interflice  between  the  tunica  vaginalis  ann*  the  fero 
turn,  it  is  equally  impofiible.  For  though  in  the  intefiinal 
rupture  the  gut  falls  into  this  place,  yet  it  brings  the  perito 
nsum  along  with  it,  and  that  will  prevent  theegrefs  of  the 
water.  This  is  a  circumftance  the  ancients  were  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with,  and  the  moderns  have  not fufficiectly  attended  to. 
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Thisdiforder  is  feldom  attended  with  pain  In  the  begin¬ 
ning,  contrary  to  what  happens  in  the  hernia  of  the  epi¬ 
ploon,  and  of  the  intefline  ;  nor  is  it  often  the  effedt  of 
any  accident;  It  never  diminiflies  when  once  begun,  but 
generally  continues  to  increafe  ;  but  in  fome  perfons  not 
fo  quick  as  in  others.  In  one  perfon  it  will  grow*to  a 
very  painful  diflenfion  in  a  few  months  ;  in  another  it  fliall 
not  be  troublefome  in  many  years ;  nay,  it  fhall  ceafe  to 
fwell  at  a  certain  period,  and  afterwards  continue  in 
that  ftate  without  any  notable  difadvantage.  But  this 
is  rare. 

In  proportion  as  it  enlarges,  it  becomes  more  tenfe, 
and  then  is  faid  to  be  tranfparent :  but  this  is  not  al¬ 
ways  the  cafe ;  for  fometimes  the  fcrotum  is  very  much 
thickened,  and  the  water  itfelf  opake ;  fo  that  to  judge 
pofitively  if  there  be  a  fluid,  we  mufl  be  guided  by  feel¬ 
ing  a  fludluaiion  ;  and  though  fometimes  it  is  not  very  e- 
vident,  yet  we  may  be  fure  there  is  a  fluid  of  fome  kind,, 
if  we  are  certain  that  the  diflenfion  of  the  tunica  vagina¬ 
lis  makes  the  tumour. 

When  a  gut,  or  the  omentum,  form  the  fwelling,  it 
is  foft  and  pliable,  unlefs  inflamed,  and  uneven  in  the 
furface,  and  reaches  from  the  fcrotum  into  the  very  ab¬ 
domen  ;  whereas  the  hydrocele  is  tenfe  and.  fmooth,  and- 
ceafes  before,  or  when  it  arrives  at  the  rings  of  the  abdo.- 
minal  mufcles. 

When  the  tefticle  is  increafed  in  fize,  the  tumour  is 
rounder,  and,  if  not  attended  with  an  enlargement  of  the 
fpermatic  veflels,  the  cord  may  be  eafily  diflinguilhed  be^- 
tween  the  tumour  and  the  abdomen  ;  but  without  this  the 
pain  or  the  very  great  hardnefs  will  difeover  it  to  be  a  dif- 
eafe  of  the  teflicle. 

As  to  the  cure,  fittle  is  to  be  expeded  either  from  in¬ 
ward  medicines  or  outward  applications.  Therefore  it 
will  be  mofl  advifeabic  to  wait  till  the  tumour  becomes^ 
troublefome,  and  then  to  tap  it  with  a  lancet. 

Of  the  Jaundice. 

The  jaundice  is  a  dlfeaie  which  is  principally  difeo- 
vered  by  the  yellow  timflure  of  the  fldn,  but  mofl  diflintft- 
ly  in  the  coats  of  the  eyes,  where  it  gives  the  lirfl:  notice: 
of  its  invafion. 

The  fymptoms  are,  heavinefs,  inaiflivity,  laflirude  of 
the  whole  body,  anxiety,  uneafinefs  about  the  hypochon¬ 
dria,  ficknefs  at  the  flomach,  oppreflion  in  the  bread, 
diflTicuIt  refpiration,  a  dry  and  harfli  flein,.  coflivenefs,, 
hard  white  excrements,  yellow  high-coloured  urine, 
which  will  tindlure  linnen  or  paper  with  a  faflPron  hue  ; 
there  is  a  bitter  tafle  in  the  mouth  ;  and  all  objects  feem  to- 
be  difcoloLired. 

The  immediate  caufe  of  a  jaundice  is  an  obftruifled  ex¬ 
cretion  of  the  bile  from  the  vefica  felis  and  liver  into  the 
duodenum  ;  which  being  forced  back  upon  the  liver,  mixes 
with  the  blood,  by  which  it  is  carried  into  the  whole  bo¬ 
dy,.  whence  the  flein  and  urine  will  be  tinctured  with  the 
colour  of  the  bile. 

T'his  obflrudion  may  be  occafioned  by  any  thing  in 
the  du(fl,  which  plugs  up  the  paflage,  or  by  external 
prelTure  clofes  its  mouth,  or  by  a  fpafm  contracting  the 
fibres  thereof.  Hence  we  may,  conceive  why  the.  jaun¬ 
dice  fucceeda  the  flatulent  colic,  why  pregnant  vvomen- 

arer 
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■  re  fubje^l  to  this  difeafc,  and  why  fpafms  of  hypochon- 
'.^riacal  and  hyfterical  perfons  produce  the  fame  effedl. 
Sudden  frights,  the  generation  of  too  great  plenty  of 
fchirrhous  tumours  or  ulcers  of  the  liver,  obdruc- 
^ions  of  the  menfes,  obftinate  intermitting  fevers,  and 
the  bites  of  venomous  animals,  will  alfo  produce  this 
difeafe. 

The  prognodics  of  this  difeafe  differ  with  regard  to 
the  patient’s  age,  habit,  drength,  and  conditution,  as 
well  as  with  refpcid  to  the  virulence  or  mildnefs  of  the 
caufes,  and  its  duration.  When  the  patient  is  young, 
and  the  difeafe  not  complicated  with  any  other,  fuch  as  a 
quartan  ague,  the  affeftio  hypochondriaca,  or  an  obdriic- 
tionor  fcirrhus  of  the  liver,  and  has  not  continued  long, 
it  is  eafily  cured.  But  if  after  the  cure  it  frequently 
returns,  with  a  yellow  greenilh  colour,  and  an  induration 
<}f  the  liver,  it  generally  terminates  in  a  he<dic  or  an 
hsemorrhage.  A  jaundice  arifing  from  violent  tranfports 
of  anger,  or  the  fpafraodic  dridure  of  the  intedines  or 
biliary  duds,  caufedby  adradic  purge  or  emetic,  is  eafily 
cured  if  taken  in  time  ;  but  if  encouraged  by  grief,  or  the 
body  is  weakened  by  a  previous  diforder,  the  cure  is  more 
difficult. 

Emetics  are  highly  proper  in  the  cure  of  the  jaundice, 
and  yield  fpeedy  relief,  if  the  difeafe  does  not  proceed 
from  violent  anger,  fpafms  of  the  domach,  a  caidialgia, 
a  fpafmodic  colic,  or  a  done  lodged  in  the  cydic  dud, 
exciting  a  violent  uneafinefs  about  the  praecordia.  But 
when  a  bilious  fordes,  lodged  in  the  duodenum,  and  clo  - 
iing  up  theordiceof  the  dudus  choledochus,  intercepts  the 
padage  of  the  bile;  or  when  a  tenacious,  moveable,  and 
not  highly  concreted  bilious  matter,  plugs  up  the  hepatic 
duds,  emetics  are  of  lingular  efficacy  in  evacuating  it. 
A  fcruple  of  ipecacuanha,  with  a  grain  of  tartar  emetic, 
will  be  a  proper  dofe  ;  or  two  grains  of  tartar  emetic,  in 
a  draught  of  generous  wine,  or  in  an  infulion  of  manna, 
drinking  water-gruel  after  it. 

Likewife  in  this  cafe,  after  emetics,  cathartics  will  be 
proper,  compounded  of  aloetics  and  mercurials  :  Then 
faponaceous  attenuants,  preparations  of  tartar,  and  vo¬ 
latiles. 

And  here  we  mud  recommend  the  terra  foliata  tartari, 
other  wife' called  tartarum  regeneratum,  [and  by  the  col¬ 
lege,  Sal  diureticus,J  as  the  greated  didbivent,  and  the 
mod  powerfid  remedy  in  this  difeafe.  It  didblves  the 
mod  tenacious  fubdances,  and  opens  all  obdrndions  of 
the  vifcera  ;  and  yet  has  no  acrimony,  and  may  be  fafe- 
ly  given  in  the  pleurify  and  dropfy.  Its  dofe  is  from 
£ve  grains  to  a  fcruple  and  upwards. 

When  a  jaundice  is  attended  with  an  haemorrhage.  It 
is  always  dangerous,  becaufe  it  denotes  a  mod  acrimo¬ 
nious  and  diflblved  date  of  the  blood  :  in  which  cafe, 
attenuants,  aloetics,  volatiles,  and  chalybeatcs,  are  little 
better  than  poifon;  whereas  acids,  diluents,  demulcents, 
and  mineral  waters,  are  very  beneficial.  Hemp-feed, 
boiled  in  milk  till  it  breaks,  is  often  advantageous,  [the 
dofe  is  5  ounces  twice  a-day,]  or  an  emulfion  of  white 
poppy  feeds  and  fweet  almonds,  after  moderate  bleeding, 
(if  the  patent  is  feveriffi,  and  the  pulfe  will  allow  it)  and 
gentle  purging. 
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Of  the  Bilious  Colic. 

A  Bilious  colic  is  attended  with  the  following  fymp- 
toms;  a  hoar fe  voice,  a  cardialgia,  a  continual  loathing 
of  vi<duals,  a  vomiting  of  bilious  poraceous  matter,  hic¬ 
cup,  a  feverifli  heat,  fnquietude,  intenfe  third,  a  bitter 
tade  in  the  mouth,  and  the  urine  little  and  high  coloured. 
Hoff.  Add  to  thefe,  a  burning,  acute,  continual  pain 
about  the  region  of  the  navel,  which  cither  feenis  to  bind 
the  belly  as  it  ^^ere  with  a  girdle,  or  is  contra<5ted  into  a 
point  as  if  the  patient  wa?  bored  through,  which  fom^- 
linies  remits,  and  then  grows  more  violent.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  it  is  not  fo  much  determined  to  one  point,  nor 
is  the  vomiting  fo  frequent,  nor  does  the  body  fo  obdi- 
nately  withdand  the  force  of  cathartics.  But  as  tl;e  pain 
increafes,  the  more  it  is  fixed  to  a  point,  the  vomiting  is 
more  frequent,  the  body  more  codive,  till  at  length  it 
terminates  in  the  iliac  paffion.  At  this  time  the  pain  is 
fo  intenfe  as  to  occafion  a  fingultus,  a  delirium,  coldnefs 
in  the  extremities,  and  chilling,  clammy  fweats,  which 
are  always  a  dangerous  omen  in  this  difeafe. 

It  isdidinguifliedfrom  a  fit  of  the  gravel,  as  the  pain  in 
this  lies  in  the  kidney,  and  is  extended  from  thence  by 
the  ureter  to  the  tedicle;  after  eating,  the  colic  pain  in¬ 
creafes,  the  nephritic  abates ;  evacuations  upward  or 
downwards  relieve  the  colic  more  than  a  fit  of  the  gravel. 
The  urine  in  the  latter  is  more  clear  and  thin  at  fird,  af¬ 
terwards  there  is  afediment,  and  at  length  gravel  or  fmall 
dones;  whereas  in  the  colic  the  urine  is  more  thick  in  the 
beginning. 

Bleed  freely  in  the  arm;  and  after  three  or  four  hours 
exhibit  an  anodyne,  and  the  next  day  a  gentle  cathar¬ 
tic,  which  may  be  repeated  every  other  day,  to  the  third 
time. 

Sydenham  recommends  riding,  efpecially  when  the  cure 
is  only  palliated  with  opiates. 

If  the  difeafe  is  caufed  by  a  plentiful  eating  of  fummer- 
fruits,  the  patient  ffiould  drink  podet-drink  plentifully, 
then  take  an  anodyne,  and  bleed  the  next  day. 

Rufiel  obferyes,  that  when  the  c»}ic  proceeds  front 
codivenefs  without  a  fever,  then  a  pint  of  fea- water,  • 
drank  every  morning,  will  cure  it.  But  if  the  firdonfet 
of  the  difeafe  is  neglected,  and  it  proceeds  to  an  inflam¬ 
mation,  with  a  fever,  vomiting,  and  retention  of  the  ex¬ 
crement,  and  there  is  reafon  to  be  apprehenfive  of  the 
iliac  paffion  ;  when  black  vomiting  fupervenes,  and  the 
faeces  are  thrown  up  by  the  mouth  ;  as  alfo  when  there 
is  a  quick  weak  pulfe,  and  cold  fweats  Supervene;  then  the 
patient  will  be  carried  off  by  a  mortification.  Sometimes 
after  the  rigors,  pus  will  ffiow  itfelf  in  fome  place  or  o- 
ther,  which  prevents  immediate  death  ;  while  a  purulent 
tenefmus  affiids  the 'unhappy  patient. 

Of  the  Hysteric  Colic. 

This  is  a  common  fymptom  of  the  hyderic  paffion, 
and  is  attended  with  a  mod  violent  pain  about  the  pit  of 
the  domach,  as  alfo  with  a  vomiting  of  a  greenifli  humour, 
and  a  great  finking  of  the  fpirits  :  After  a  day  or  two  the 
pain  goes-  off,  but  upon  the  flighted  motion  or  perturba¬ 
tion  of  the  mind  it  foon  returns  again. 


Neither 
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Kekiver  bleeding  nor  cathartics  have  any  place  in  the 
cure,  for  they  exai'perate  the  difteraper  ;  nay,  the  moft 
gentle  clykers  are  prejudicial  :  For  this  difeafe  leems  ra¬ 
ther  to  proceed  from  a  diforder  of  the  fpirits,  than  from 
a  fault  of  the  humours.  It  will  be  proper  (ird  to  advife 
the  patient  to'drink.  upwards  of  a  gallon  of  poll’et  drink, 
to  clear  the  ftomach  of  its  impurities,  by  throwing  it  up 
again,  that  the  efFeds  of  the  paregoric  may  not  be  hin¬ 
dered.  Afterwards  give  25  drops  of  the  thebaic  tin^ure, 
in  an  ounce  of  cinoamon-wat^y:.  This  lak  is  to  be  re¬ 
peated  at  due  intervals,  till  the  fymptoms  difappear  ;  that 
is,  the  eife6l  of  one  dofe  miuH:  be  known,  before  another 
IS  given.  Yet  fometimes,  in  plethorio  bodies,  if  the 
Hrength  will  permit,  it  is  better  to  prepare  the  way,  by 
bleeding  and  purging,  or  both,  for  an  anodyne. 

Of  the  Flatvlent  <?r  Wind  Colic. 

If  there  is  a  fixed  and  tenfive  pain  In  the  right  or  left 
hypochondrium,  or  beneath  the  ftomach,  it  is  a  certain 
fign  that  there  is  wind  or  excrements  pent  up  in  the  flex¬ 
ures  of  the  colon.  If  the  pain  is  in  the  fmail  guts,  the 
abdomen  will  be  wonderfully  fwelled  and  puffed  up ;  and 
the  force  of  the  wind  is  often  fo  great,  and  it  diftends  the 
fliin  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  p  tin  is  exafperated  merely 
by  touching  it ;  nor  do  there  want  inilances  of  a  navel- 
rupture  arifing  therefrom.  The  pains  are  very  acute, 
the  body  extremely  coflive,  there  is  a  fenfe  of  a  very 
great  ftralghtnds  or  contradion  ;  and  if  the  ftomach  is 
inflated,  the  breathing  becomes  very  difficuFt,  and  the 
eructations  are  attended  svith  fome  fmali  relief.  Af¬ 
terwards  there  are  cardialgic  paifions,  and  an  ineffectual 
Teaching  to  vomit. 

If  the  drforder  lies  in  the  flexures  of  the  colon,  emol¬ 
lient  and  difeutient  clyfters  will  be  proper,  as  alfo  car¬ 
minative  and  emollient  liniments  applied  to  the  pained 
part. 

When  the  body  is  opened,  it  will  be  beneficial  to  give 
Tome  lenient  purge,  as  manna,  cream  of  tartar,  terra 
foliata  tartari,  with  a  fpoonful  or  two  of  oil  of  fweet  al¬ 
monds. 

While  the  pain  is  violent,  the  infufion  of  chamomile 
flowers  and  yarrow,  in  the  manner  of  tea,  frequently  drank, 
is  a  very  powerful  remedy. 

It  will  be  alfb  beneficial  to  apply  hot  bricks  or  tiles  to 
the  part  affeCFed  ;  alfo  bags  with  parched  oats  and  car¬ 
minative  ingredients,  ascarraway  feed,  juniper  and  bay 
berries,  with  decrepitated  fait.  A  clyfler  of  the  fmoak 
of  tobacco,  blown  through  a  pipe  into  the  anus,  is  reckon¬ 
ed  an  excellent  thing.  ' 

When  indurated  faeces  plug  up  the  inteftinum  return, 
fo  that  the  wind  arid  fcybals  can  make  no  exit,  then  the 
anus  is  to  be  fomented  with  emollient  decoCtions  ;  and 
faline  fuppofitories,  with  fat  are  to  be  ufed  ;  alfo  fome 
ounces  of  linfeed  oil,  with  an  emollient  decoClion  in 
which  Venice  foap  has  been  diffolved,  are  to  be  injeCled 
as  a  clyfler. 

Of  Colic  from  Fumes  of  Lead, 

This  is  a  difeafe  to  which  all  workers  in  lead  are  fub- 
jeCl;  and  is  attended  with  an  intolerable  pain  in  the  in- 
teftines,  and  a  moft  coflive  body  ;  the  navel  is  drawn  in- 
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w'ard,  there  is  the  highefl  inquietude  and  a  contrartion 
of  the  joints,  attended  with  a  naufea,  and  a  conflant 
reaching  to  vomit.  It  is  apt  to  terminate  in  a  kind  of 
palfy,  or  a  fpafmcdic  aflhma,  and  alHidls  the  patient  a 
long  time.  It  is  fometimes  owing  to  the  raflinefs  of  me- 
dicaflers,  in  giving  preparations  of  lead  in  the  gonorrhoea 
^nd  other  dillempers. 

There  is  no  better  prefervative  againfl  this  difeafe,  than 
by  taking  fat  broth  in  a  morning  ;  the  cure  is  to  be  at¬ 
tempted  with  oleous  clyflers,  and  a  plentiful  ufe  of  oil  of 
fweet  almonds  taken  by  the  mouth,  with  or  without  a  fo- 
lution  of  manna,  by  which  the  defired  end  will  generally 
be  obtained.  For  the  cure  for  the  parefis,  baths  of  fweet 
water  are  neceflary  ;  after  which  the  fpine  of  the  back 
mufl  be  anointed  with  a  liniment  made  of  the  f«.t  of  a  hog^ 
expreffed  oil  of  nutmegs,  faffron,  and  oil  of  rofemary, 
which  is  a  fpeedy  and  a  certain  remedy. 

This  difeafe  is  called  mill  reek  by  the  miners  at  lead- 
hills  in  Scotland,  which  all  the  inhabitants  there  are  fub- 
je(9:  to  ;  but  melters  of  lead  have  it  with  the  greatefl  vi¬ 
olence. 

In  the  (lighter  flage  of  it,  there  is  an -uneafinels  and 
weight  about  the  ftomach,  particularly  near  the  cartilago 
enfiformis,  and  fometimes  it  is  like  a  colic  in  the  inteflines. 
The  fpittle  of  the  patient  is  fweet,  and  inclining  to  a  bluilh 
colour,  refembling  that  of  a  perfon  who  chews  lead. 
The  pulfe  is  Jowifli,  and  the  Ikin  is  all  over  cold,  with 
frequent  clammy  fweats.  The  legs  become  feeble,  with 
a  pricking  numbnefs  ;  and  the  whole  body  is  lazy  and 
feeble.  Sometimes  a  fpontaneou's  diarrhoea  carries  off 
th^  difeafe  ;  but  if  it  continues  Jong,  it  is  very  prejudicial. 
During  this  ftage  the  patient  is  able  to  work. 

When  thefe  fynaptoms  continue  long,  and  fpirituous 
liquors  are  drunk  on  an  empty  ftomach,  or  after  the 
w'orking  of  lead,  the  fecond  ftage  comes  one  ;  and  then 
there  is  a  fixed  pain  in  the  ftomach  and  guts,  efpecially 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  extending  from  one  hip¬ 
bone  to  the  other,  with  cbftivenefs  and  a  gnawing  pain. 
The  pulfe  then  becomes  weak,  and  the  fl<in  hot.  There 
is  likevyife  a  giddinefs  and  a  violent  pain  in  the  head, 
which  is  fucceeded  by  an  infepfibility  and  a  delirium  of 
the  worft  kind  ;  for  they  bite  their  hands  and  tear  their 
own  flefli.  Then  their  extremities  tremble  with  convul- 
fions;  and  at  length  they  fink  with  an  intermitting  pulfe, 
and  die  of  a  coma  or  ap  )plexy. 

If  proper  medicines  are  given  in  the  firft  ftage  of  the 
difeafe,  the  patient  generally  recovers.  If  it  proceeds 
till  the  giddinefs  comes  on,  the  fuccefs  is  doubtful ;  but 
after  that  it  almoft  always  proves  mortal. 

Workers  in  lead  fliould  never  go  to  their  bufinefs  fad¬ 
ing,  and  their  food  ought  to  be  oily  or  fat.  A  glafs  of 
falad  oil.  with  a  little  brandy,  rum,  or  other  fpirit,  is  a 
good  morning’s  draught;  but  fpirits  alone  (hr  u!d  never  be 
taken  while  at  work,  nor  imm'e'.liately  after  it.  Phyfick 
ftiould  be  taken  fpring  and  fail,  and  no  man  fhould  go  in¬ 
to  the  cold  air  while  hot  with  labour,  and  they  (hould 
change  their  working-cloaths  for  others  as  foon  as  poflible* 
Liquid  aliment  is  btft,  fucH  as  fat  broth  with  good  meat; 
for  low  living  is  bad.  They  (hould  now  and  then  go  a 
little  way  out  of  the  tainted  air. 

If  the  patient  is  plethoric,  the  cure  is  to  be  begun  with 
F  f  bleeding, 
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bleeding,  and  then  the  prim  a:  via  mu  ft  be  cleanfed  with 
a  double  dofe  of  emetic  wine,  or  emetic  tartar,  other- 
wife  it  will  have  no  effect.  They  will  even  bear  half  a 
dram  of  glafs  of  antimonyin  fine  powder,  with  plenty  of 
warm,  water  during  the  operation.  If  the  vomit  works 
well  upwards  and  downwards,  the^patiept  is  in  a  fair  way 
of  recovery.  Then  a  milder  dofe  of  ipecacuanha  muft  be 
given  with  tartar  emetic.  If  the  dofe  does  not  work  ei- 
th'er  way,  he  is  generally  the  worfe  for  it,  and  a  ftronger 
dofe  fhould  be  given  foon  after.  If  it  v:>raits,  but  does 
not  purge,  an  antimonial  cathartic,  or.  jalap  and  mercury 
fhould  be  exhibited  in  a  larger  quantity  than  ordinary, 
and  then  the  patient  fhould  drink  plentifully  of  warm 
broth.  The  vomits  and  purges  fhould  be  repeated  at 
proper  intervals  till  the  difeafc  difappears.  If  they  work 
too  much,  an  opiate  may  be  given  at  night,  but  with 
caution,  for  fear  of  rendering  the  patient  coftive,  which 
is  the  worft  thing  that  can  befal  him.  When  purga¬ 
tives  do  not  operate  fufficiently,  emollient,  laxative,  and 
anodyne  clyfters  muft  be  injefted  frequently  to  empty  the 
guts. 

Of  the  Iliac  Passion.  % 

The  iliac  pafTion  is  a  pain  in  the  fmall  inteftines,  apt 
to  turn  to  an  inflammation,  in  which  their  periftahic 
motion  is  inverted,  and  their  contents,  and  even  the 
excicinents  themfelves,  are  voided  by  the  mouth  in  yo- 
miting.  Nothing  will  pafs  downward,  not  fo  much  as  a 
flatus. 

It  is  preceded  with  coftivenefs,  which  is  foon  followed 
with  moft  fharp  and  violent  pains,  with  an  inflammation, 
difteofiqn,  and  a  tumour  of  the  umbilical  region,  which 
feels  hard  to  the  touch  ;  the  body  is  fo  bound,  that  nei¬ 
ther  wind  nor  excrements  can  pafs  ‘downward  :  Soon  after, 
the  wind  firft  makes  its  way  upward,  then  comes  on  a  nau- 
fea  and  a  frequent  vomiting  of  a  bilious  and  pituitous  mat¬ 
ter:  The  breathing  grows  difficult,  and  whatever  is  eat  or 
drank  is  foon  thrown  up  again;  reddifh  faeces,  with  a  {link¬ 
ing  fmell,  are  afterwards  forced  up  by  vomiting  :  This  is 
fucceeded  by  lofs  of  ftrengih,  a  preternatural  heat,  a  hard, 
and  contradled  pulfe,  with  great  third  ;  the  urine  is  red, 
and  voided  with  difficulty.  When  the  cafe  becomes  de- 
fperate,  a  hiccup  and  delirium  appear;  the  nerves  aredif- 
tended,  the  body  is  all  in  a  cold  fweat,  and  violent  con- 
vulfions  and  fainting  fits  put  an  end  to  the  tragedy. 

In  fome  who  have  been  diffecfted,  the  gut  feemed  to  be 
twifted  ;  but  moft  commonly  one  part  of  the  gut  enters  in¬ 
to  the  other.  This  difeafe  may  alfo  proceed  from  a  rup¬ 
ture  either  of  the  fcrotum  or  the  groin  ;  from  poifons ; 
from  any  thing  that  ftops  up  the  pafTage  through  the  fmall 
guts,  fuch  as  hafd  dry  food,  quinces,  pears,  unripe  a- 
cerb  fruit,  when  eaten  in  large  quantities ;  to  which 
drinking  little,  a  fedentary  life,  and  a  melancholy  difpo- 
fition  of  mind,  will  greatly  contribute.  Thefe  all  tend  to 
harden  the  faecqs.  The  grofs  inteftines  may  alfo  be  plug¬ 
ged  lip  with  fcybals ;  efpecially  if  a  perfon,  either  through 
fliame,  or  for  want  of  con veniency,  does  not  iiften  to  the 
calls  of  nature. 

As  to  the  prognoftics  ;  there  is  hope  of  recovery  while 
there  is  no  inflammation,  and  while  clyfters  are  admitted 
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into  the  body,  and  rendered  back  the  fame  way;  as  alfo 
while  the  pain  fliifis  from  one  place  to  another,  and  the 
pain  and  vomiting  are  not  continual  ;  likewife  when  the 
difeafe  proceeds  from  fasces  obftrudling  the  inteftines. 
The  hope  is  ftill  greater,  if  laxative  medicines  begin  to 
make  their  way  downward.  But  if  there  is  an  inflam¬ 
mation,  which  is  known  from  a  fever,  the  vehemence  of 
the  pain,  a  fuppreffion  of  urine,  a  hard  and  quick  pulfe, 
ah  unquenchable  third,  a  tolling  of  the  body,  and  ex¬ 
treme  debility,  with  coldnefs  of  the  extreme  parts,  the 
cafe  is  defperate.  A  fudden  celTation  of  pain,  and  abfo- 
lute  want  of  ftrength,  with  a  w'eak  pulfe,  fainting  fits, 
and  a  ftinking  breath,  fhew  the  inteftines  are  mortified. 

As  to  the  cure;  firft  of  all  it  is  neceffary  to  bleed  in 
the  arm,  and  afterwards,  in  an  hour  or  two,  exhibit  a 
a  powerful  clyfter-  The  fmoke  of  tobacco  blown  into  the 
bowels,  through  an  inverted  pipe,  is  very  efficacious  : 
This  may  be  repeated  after  fome  time,  uniefs  the  eife<5f 
of  the  firft  renders  it  unnecelTary  If  the  difeafe  will  not 
yield  to  this,  a  pretty  ftrong  cathartic  is  advifeable. 

If  the  patient  cannot  retain  the  cathartic,  let  him  take 
25  drops  of  the  thebaic  tincture  in  half  an  ounce  of  fpi- 
riious  cinnamon  water  ;  and  when  the  vomiting  and  pain 
remit,  let  the  cathartic  be  repeated  ;  if  the  pain  returns, 
give  the  anodyne  again,  and  repeat  it  every  fourth  or 
fixth  hour  till  the  in  eftines  are  eafy,.  and  the  cathartic 
begins  to  pafs  downwards. 

After  the  pain  has  been  mitigated  w-ith  anodynes,  a 
cataplafm  fliould  be  applied  to  the  hypogaftric  region  to 
ftop  the  vomiting  and  hiccup  ;  which  may  be  compofed 
of  equal  parts  of  old  Venice  treacle  and  exprefled  oil  of 
nutmegs,  with  the  addition  of  oil  of  mint  and  camphor. 
This  done,  a  gentle  laxative  of  inanna,  cream  of  tartar, 
and  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  may  be  given. 

When  there  is  an  inflammation,  nothing  is  better  than 
fix  or  eight  grains  of  purified  nitre,  and  half  a  grain  of 
camphor  mixed  with  fome  antifpafmodic  powder,  and 
taken  in  a  convenient  vehicle.  Outwardly  apply  a  lini¬ 
ment  of  an  ounce  of  axungia  humana,  [any  other  pene¬ 
trating  fat  will  do  as  well]  and  a  dram  of  camphor. 

But  when  other  things  fail  in  the  cure  of  the  iliac  paf- 
fion,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  quickfilver,  which  fome- 
times  has  furprifing  effects  ;  half  a  pound,  or  a  pound  at 
moft,  is  fufficient,  with  fat  broth  or  oil  ;  and  the  patient 
fhould  lie  on  his  right  fide,  or  walk  gently  about  the  room, 
that  its  defeent  may  be  eafier.  But  if  there  is  an  actual 
inflammation,  the  ufe  of  quickfilver  fhould  be  forborne  ; 
if  the  patient  dies,  from  what  caufe  foever,  the  byftanders 
will  probably  affirm  the  quickfilver  killed  him. 

There  is  no  manner  of  danger  in  the  ufe  of  opiates,  to 
mitigate  the  pain,  provided  they  are  exhibited  in  the  be¬ 
ginning,  after  bleeding,  or  before  there  are  any  fign^  of  a 
mortification.  ^ 

Clyfters  are  generally  very  advantageous ;  for  they  re¬ 
lax  the  fpafms  of  the  grofs  inteftines  :  and  for  this  pur- 
pofe  warm  water  with  fyrup  of  marfhmallows  will  be  fuf¬ 
ficient.;  and  if  the  ftrength  will  permit,  they  fliould  be 
injeded  every  two  hours,  from  the  firft  day  of  the  attack. 
They  likewife  reftrain  the  inverfion  of  the  periftaltiC  mo¬ 
tion,  and  foften  the  faeces ^  ' 

Of 
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Of  VOM I  T 1 N  G'. 

Vomiting  is  a  fpafmodic,  retrograde  motion  of  the  rauf- 
cular  fibres  of  the  oefophagus,  iiomach  and  inteftines, 
together  withftrong  convulfions  of  the  abdominal  mufcles 
and  diaphragm.  Thofe  that  are  flight,  create  naufeas; 
thofe  that  are  ftrong,  vomiting. 

Vomiting  generally  begins  with  a  naufea,  a  tenfion  and 
weight  in  the  epigallric  region,  a  bitternefs  in  the  mouth, 
anxieties  of  the  prascordia,  plenty  of  thin  faliva  in  the 
mouth,  a  trembling  of  the  neither  lip  ;  to  thefe  may  be 
added,  a  dizzinefs  of  tfie  head,  a  fudden  dimnefs  of  fight, 
rednefs  of  the  face,  a  fruitlefs  eructation;  and  then  the 
contents  of  the  flomach  are  difcharged  upwards. 

Vomiting  is  caufed  by  excefles  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing  ;  by  the  .aci  imony  of  the  aliments  ;  by  the  tranflatioa 
of  the  morbific  matter  of  ulcers,  the  gout,  eryfipelas,  and 
other  difeafcs.-to  the  flomach  ;  from  a  loofenefs  or  bloo¬ 
dy  flux  too  fuddenly  flopped  ;  from  a  congeflion  of  blood 
in  the  flomach,  which  happens  to  women  in  the  firfl  months 
of  pregnancy,  or  v.'hen  there  is  a  fupprellion  of  the  men* 
fes,  or  bleeding  piles  j  from  fympathy,  by  tickling  or  irri¬ 
tating  the  throat  or  cefophagus  with  the  finger  or  a  fea¬ 
ther ;  from  the  colic,  iliac  pafilon,  a  rupture,  fit. of  the 
gravel,  worms;  from  poifons ;  from  hurts  of  the  brain, 
fuch  as  contufions,  compreflions,  wounds  or  inflammations 
of  the  diaphragm,  flomach,  inteftines,  fpleen,  liver,  kid¬ 
neys,  pancreas  or  mefentery ;  from  an  unufual  motion  of 
the  fpiiitsin  a  cart,  coach,  orfiiip;  from  the  idea  offome 
naufeous  thing,  or  which  has  formerly  occafioned  fick- 
nefs  or  vomiting;  from  a  regurgitation  of  bile  into  the 
flomach. 

As  to  the  prognoflics  ;  a  critical  vomiting  is  falutary; 
a  fymptomatic  bad  ;  and  that  which  proceeds  from  a  fub- 
til  cauflic  acrimony,  which  vellicates  the  nerves,  worft 
of  all.  All  violent  exceflive  vomiting  is  bad,  as  it  may 
Occafion  abortions,  ruptures,  <bc.  Bilious  vomiting,^ e- 
fpecially  the  green,  porraceous,  and  seruginous,  cenfifling 
of  a  corroding  acid,  portends  danger  of  an  inflammatiorr  ; 
vomiting  from  worms  which  gnaw  the  flomach,  is  gene¬ 
rally  pernicious  ;  vomiting  of  dead  worms,  if  at  the  fame 
time  the  convulfions  of  the  limbs  and  other  grievous 
fymptoms  fuddenly  ceafe,  (hews  a  mortification.  AH  fae- 
tid  vomiting  is  a  fign  of  internal  corruption,  and  therefore 
bad. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  crapula,  late  fuppers, 
diflurbed  digeflion  by  riding,  and  the  like,  it  may  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  deep  infplrations  often  repeated,  by  which  the 
diaphragm  is  made  to  prefs  on  the  flomach,  and  accele¬ 
rate  the  difcharge  of  it  contents  ;  but  if  an  inclination  to 
vomit,  from  the  fame  caufes,  comes  on  unawares,  a  pret 
ty  ftrong  and  often  repeated  fri^^ion  of  the  hypograflric 
region  with  the  hand,  will  prevent  it. 

Pituitous  vomiting,  from  crudities  of  the  primce  vise,  is 
heft  cured  by  a  vomit,  and  efpecially  if  there  is  a  trouble-* 
fome  reaching  to  vomit  ;  attended  with  a  naufea  and  a 
cardralgia  ;  then  having  firfl  preferibed  neutral Talts,  or 
fqaills,  to  incite  the  phlegm,  give  warm  water  mixed 
with  unfalted  butter,  very  plentifully,  or  powder  of  ipe¬ 
cacuanha.  * 

Bilious  vomiting,  which  proceeds  from  a  depraved  di 
geflion,  and  has  its  feat  in  the  duodenum,  is  cured  by 
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abforbents  and  gentle  laxatives  of  manna  and  rhubarb. 
When  it  proceeds  from  too  great  a  laxity  of  the  biliary 
du^ls,  then  cortex  Peruvianas,  cortex  eleutherice,  and  bit¬ 
ter  tinflures  and  chalybeates,  will  be  moft  efficacfous  ;  if 
from  a  coagulum  or  ftone  in  the  gall  bladder,  mineral 
waters  are  more  likely  to  fucceed. 

When  vomiting  is  caufed  by  a  Iharp  matter  vellicating 
the  nerves  of  the  flomach,  proceeding  from  the  gout,  or 
an  eryfipelas,  befides  giving  quieting  medicines,  it  ought 
to  be  drove  back  by  diaphoretic  powders,  with  a  fmall 
addition  of  camphor.  Alfo  externally,  frictions,  pedi- 
luvia,  and  clyfters,  are  ufeful. 

When  it  proceeds  from  poifons,  nothing  is  better  at  the 
beginning  than  dririking  large  quantities  of  milk,  and  fat 
oily  things,  to  flieath  their  acrimony,  and  bring  them  up 
by  vomiting. 

Vomiting  from  a  fuppreflion  of  the  menfes,  or  from 
the  ftoppage  of  the  bleeding  piles,  is  cured  by  abfor¬ 
bents,  by  gentle  laxatives,  by  clyfters  and  ftrergtheners; 
and  more  efpecially  by  bleeding  or  caufing  the  flux  to 
return.  Emetics,  in  this  cafe,  are  as  bad  as  poifon,  and 
either  caufe  a  vomiting  of  blood,  or  a  fatal  inflammation 
of  the  flomach. 

Morning  reachings,  aiufed  by  hard  drinking,  are  cured: 
by  abforbents  and  anti- acids,  and  by  flrengthening  the 
digeftive  faculty,  by  bitters,  candied  orange-peel, 

The  immoderate  and  frequent  vomiting  of  pregnant 
women  requires  bleeding  in  the  foot,  and  reft  both  of 
mind  and  body. 

^  Vomiting  (^  Bloou. 

Vomiting  of  blood  is  generally  preceded  with  a  ten> 
five  pricking  pain  in  the  left  hypochondrium ;  and  the 
eruption  itfelf  is  almoft  always  attended  with  anxiety  of 
the  prsscordia,  and  a  comprefling  pain,  as  alfo  a  kind  of 
girding  on  the  fame  fide.  It  is  frequently  attended  with 
faintingfits,  efpecially  if  the  blood  has  an  illfmell,  or  is 
corrupted. 

The  feat  of  this  difeafe  is  in  the  flomach,  though  the 
fpleen  fometimes  has  a  (hare  in  its  produdion. 

Perfons  more  fubjed  to  it  are  the  lean  and  fiend er  ; 
women  irregular  in  their  menfes,  and  who  have  been 
haftiJy  cured  of  intermitting  fevers,  which  has  brought 
on  a  rupprefiion  of  the  menfes,  and  then  have  taken  hot 
forcing  emmenagogues  ;  as  alfo  women  about  the  time 
their  menfes  leave  them;  likewife  plethoridwomen  in  the 
time  of  pregnancy,  and  hard  labour  ;  and  men  of  a  weak 
conflitution,  fubjeeft  to  the  bleeding  piles,  which  either 
ceafe  to  flow,  or  flow  in  too  fmall  a  qulintity. 

The  danger  which  attends  this  difeafe,  is  not  the  fame 
in  all,  though  no  haemorrhage  is  more  dangerous  than 
this.  If  there  is  no  fever,  and  if  it  proceeds  from  fup- , 
prefied  evacuations,  caufed  by  a  plethoia,  the  cafe  is  not 
fo  defperate.  On  the  contrary,  if  there  is  a  fever;  if 
the  blood  is  corrupted,  flinking,  and  black  ;  if  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  a  large,  difeafed  fpleen,  or  an  indurated  liver, 
attended  with  fw'ooning;  there  is  no  hope  of  recovery 
left.  It  is  ftill  worfe,  when  the  flools  are  black  ;  then 
the  feat  of  the  difeafe  is  in  the  ilium,  from  a  rupture  of 
the  mefaraic  vefiels. 

In  the  paroxyfm,  if  the  patient  is  plethoric,  bleed  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  age  and  flrength. 
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When  tKcre  U  an  orgafm  In  the  blood,  and  the  palfe 
ES  impetuous  and  (Irong, 

Take  a  pound  of  water,  a  dram  of  nitre,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  fyrup  of  wild  poppies. 

This,  taken  fucceffively  and  temperately,  will  be  very 
efficacious  in  perfeding  a  cure. 

When  the  region  of  the  prsecordia,  eTpecially  on  the 
left  fide,  is  afflided  with  pricking  and  vellicating  pains, 
and  rpafraodic  ftridures,  together  with  heat  and  third, 
emuhions  will  be.  proper.  Thefe  muft  be  made  with  the 
four  cold  feeds,  and  white  poppy  feed;  to  which  mud 
-be  added  a  little  nitre,  and  a  proper  quantity  of  dia- 
codium. 

Likewife,  in  order  to  relax  the  fpafmodic  dridures 
of  the  intedines,  and  to  divert  the  flux  of  the  humours 
from  the  part  affeded,  emollient  clyders,  frequently  in- 
jeded,  will  be  proper,  with  a  gentle  diraulus,  and  the 
addition  of  nitre. 

Outwardly,  to  relax  thefpafms  and  flrengthen  the  do- 
rnach,  nothing  is  better  than  the  oil  of  camphor  ;  which 
is  made  by  diflblving  a  dram  of  camphor  in  an  ounce  of 
oil  of  fweet  almonds,  and  then  by  adding  twenty  d;.ops 
of  oil  of  rhodium.  I^et  the  region  of  the  prsecordia  and 
the  left  hypochondrium  be  anointed  with  this  oil ;  and  af¬ 
terwards  Jay  a  bag  on  the  part  rdfeded,  filled  with  ca¬ 
momile  and  elder-flowers,  with  mint  and  wormwood, 
boiled  in  vinegar  of  rofes  or  red  wine  pretty  hot. 

If  blood  is  thrown  up  in  great  quantity,  with  lofs  of 
flrength,  ligatures  made  upon  the  joints  may  be  fer- 
viceable,  as  alfo  putting  the  legs  and  arms  in  cold  water. 

When  the  paroxyfm  is  off,  half  a  dram  of  rhubarb 
will  be  highly  beneficial,  either  with  or  without  teftaceous 
powders  ;  or  twelve  grains  of  compound  powder  of  am¬ 
ber,  with  half  a  grain  of  camphor  taken  twice  a- week,  at 
night  going  to  bed,  in  a  draught  of  fpring  water.  Rhu¬ 
barb  is  a  kind  of  a  fpecific  in  opening  obflrudions.  The 
patient,  inflead  of  tea,  may  drink  a decodion  of  yarrow, 
liquorice,  and  fennel  feeds.  The  common  drink  maybe 
fpring  water,  in  which  iron  has  been  quenched,  or  aci- 
-dulated  whey. 

If  this  difeafe  proceeds  from  a  fuppreflion  of  the  men- 
fes  ;  bleed  in  the  foot,  and  give  clyflers  prepared  of  mug- 
wort,  pennyroyal,  wall-flowers,  bay  and  juniper- berries, 
pretty  frequently. 

If  it  is  c^ufedby  (harp  acid  liquors  corroding  the 
veflels  of  the  ftomach,  then  teflaceous  alkaline  pow¬ 
ders  are  proper;  and  ftarch  boiled  in  milk  will  heal 
the  veflels. 

Opiates  muft  be  fhunned  in  thefe  cafes,  becaufe  they 
bring  on  great  weaknefs  and  lofs  of  ftrength,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  patient.  Likewife  all  ftyptics,  aftrln- 
gents,  and  vitriolic  medicines,  muft  be  ftudioufly  avoided  ; 
thefe.  indeed,  will  ftop  the  eruption  of  blood  ;  but  then  it 
will  ftagnateand  putrify  in  the  veflels,  with  danger  of  anin- 
jflamm  ition  and  mortification  ;  or  at  leaft,  if  the  patient  is 
cachedic,  it  will  haften  a  dropfy. 

Of  £f  Diarrhoea,  or, Looseness.' 

A  Diak&hoea  is  a  frequent  and  copious  evacua-' 
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tion  of  liquid  excrements  by  ftool  ^  and  may  proceed 
from  aliments,  or  humours  of  various  kinds,  derived 
from  different  parts  into  the  inteftines. 

Thecaufe  is  a  ftimulus  which  irritates  the  vifcera,  oc- 
cafioning  the  expulfion  of  their  fluids  ;  and  may  therefore 
proceed  from  the  veflels  of  the  liver,  pancreas,  mefentery, 
and  inteftines  ;  when  at  the  fame  time  the  mouths  of  the 
mefentedc  veins  and  the  ladeals  are  obftruifled.  Or 
there  may  be  an  extraordinary  laxity  of  the  inteftinal 
fibres ;  or,  laftly  it  may  arife  from  a  ftoppage  of  other 
excretions.  It  is  frequently  attended  with  gripings. 
The  patient  is  weak,  makes  but  little  urine,  has  a  de- 
prcffed  pulfe,  a  depraved  appetite,  and  is  fometimes  fe- 
verilh. 

In  a  diarrhoea  arifing  from  ftiarp  fermenting  juices  in 
xhzprimac  via,  w'hich  accelerate  the  penftal tic  motion  of 
the  inteftines,  the  firft  indication  is  to  difcharge  the  fti- 
mulating  matter;  which  may  be  efferfted  by  a  dole  or  iw’O 
of  rhubarb. 

At  night  the  patient  may  take  fifteen  drops  of  the 
thebaic  tinifture,  in  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  Ample 
cinnamon  water.  The  rhubarb  is  to  be  repeated  till  the 
loofenefs  abates,  which  is  generally  after  the  fecond  dofe. 

If  there  is  a  faburra  of  ilf  concoifted  matter  in  the  fto¬ 
mach,  a  vomit  will  be  neceffary  of  ipecacuanha,  [[or  an 
ounce  of  its  wine  J 

If  the  diarrhoea  continues  to  be  violent,  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  mix  aftringents  with  the  rhubarb. 

If  the  diarrhoea  proceeds  from  fuppreffed  perfpiration  ; 
and  if  the  ftools  are  thin,  and  the  patient  feveri/h  ;  firft 
bleed,  then  give  an  emetic,  afterwards  a  purge  of  rhu¬ 
barb,  and  laft  of  all  aftringents. 

But  the  beft  and  fafeft  aftringent  of  all  is  logwood, 
given  in  decoiftion. 

A  bilious  diarrhoea  ought  not  to  be  too  fuddenly  ftop- 
ped,  but  the  humours  arc  to  be  correfted  gradually  ;  for 
which  purpofe,  a  fcruple  of  rhubarb  (lightly  toafted,  with 
a  few  grains  of  nitre,  is  very  ufeful.  Likewife  half  a 
dram  of  the  expreffed  oil  of  nutmegs,  either  alone  or 
mixed  with  a  grain  of  opium,  and  given  in  broth,  is  very 
efficacious.  The.  humours  are  likewife  correifted  with 
thin  emulfions  of  almonds  and  white  poppy-feeds,  with 
the  addition  of  diacodium. 

When  a  diarrhoea  is  very  obftinate,  after  toafted  rhu¬ 
barb  has  been  given  for  fome  days,  prefcribe  a  fweat  with 
a  dram  of  new  Venice  treacle,  and  twelve  grains  of  burnt 
hartffiorn,  calx  antimon.  and  purified  nitre. 

An  habitual  diarrhoea  is  greately  relieved  by  wearing 
a  flannel  fhirt,  and  keeping  the  body  warm. 

In  Vol.  1.  of  the  London  Medical  Ohfervathns  and 
Inquiries^  Dr  Pye  proves,  by  a  long  enumeration  of  in- 
ftances,  that  in  all  loofeneffes  where  emetics  are  advifcabie 
in  every  age  and  fex,  though  the  patient  be  in  the  weakeft 
circumftances,  ipecacuanha,  from  half  a  grain,  to  four 
or  fix  grains,  may  be  given  with  the  utmoft  lafety,  and 
will  feldom  fail  of  anfwering  the  intention  of  the  pre- 
fcriber ;  and  adds,  that  for  many  years  he  had  experienced 
the  great  efficacy  of  it,  in  curing  or  ;  (lifting  in  the  cure 
of  diarrhoeas  in  children,  when  adminiftered  ip  clyfters. 
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Of  the.  Cholera  Morbus,  or  VomitiHg  and 
Looseness. 

A  Cholera,  or  vomiting  and  loofenefs,  is  a  fad- 
den  violent  purging  upwards  and  dnwnwards,  proceed¬ 
ing  from  a  convulfive  contra<5tion  of  the  floiDach  and  in 
tedines,  caufed  by  (harp  cauiHc  matter  of  various  kinds. 

It  generally  begins  in  Auguft,  and  feldom  reaches  the 
fi-rft  weeks  of  September,  unlefs  it  be  a  fpurious  kind 
which  arifes  from  cxcefs. 

It  difeovers  itfelf  by  enormous  vomiting,  and  a  voiding 
of  vitiated  humours  by  dool.  There  is  a  violent  pain, 
inflation  anddiflention  of  the  belly  and  inteflines,  as  alfo 
acardialgia  and  third  ;  the  pulfe  is  quick  and  frequent, 
fmall  and  unequal  ;  there  are  heat  and  anxiety,  a  molt 
troublefome  naufea,  fvveating,  a  ccntra^lion  of  the  legs 
and  arms,  fainting,  coldnefs  of  the  extreme  parts,  and 
the  like,  which  kill  the  patient  in  twenty- four  hours'. 

I'hough  this  difeafe  is  generally  preceded  with  acid, 
mdorous  belchings,  pungent  and  cardialgic  pains  in  the 
Oomach  and  inteftines ;  yet  foon  after,  all  of  a  fudden, 
and  at  the  fame  indant,  the  vomiting  .and  loofenefs 
make  their  attack.  The  remains  of  the  lad  meal  are 
voided  fird  ;  aftewards  bilious  humours,  mixed  more  or 
kfs  with  mucus  ;  then  ihofe  .that  are  yellow,  then  erugi- 
nous,  then  black,  often  exceeding  acid,  and  almod  cor* 
rofive,  together  with  frequent  eiuclations  and  wind,  and 
fometimes  blood  itfelf.  The  returns  of  the  evacuations 
are  very  frequent.  Befides.  there  are  mod  acute,  wring- 
ing,  griping,  gnawing,  bitipg  pains,  with  inflation  and 
rumbling  of  the  intedines,  chiefly  above  the  navel,  and 
mod  racking  cardialgias.  As  the  difeafe  increafes,  the 
third  becomes  great,  the  extreme  parts  grow  cold  :  there 
is  a  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  then  hiccups ;  the  urine 
flops,  and  the  body  is  covered  with  a  cold  fwcat.  It  is 
common  for  the  patient  to  fwoon  away,  and  to  fall  into 
terrible  convulfions. 

There  is  no  difeafe,  except  the  plague  and  pedilential 
fevers,  that  kills  fooner  than  this,  efpecially  if  it  attacks 
aid  perfoBS,  or  children,  or  fuch  as  are  weakened  with 
difeafes.  The  more  caudic  the  matter  is  which  is  voided, 
the  more  intenfe  are  the  third  and  heat,  and  the  more 
certain  the  danger.  If  it  be  black  bile,  and  mixed  with 
black  blood,  death  is  inevitable.  The  cafe  is  as  bad 
v/hen  there  are  faintings,  hiccups,  convulfions,  coldnefs  of 
the  extreme  parts,  and  cold  fweats.  Nor  is  any  thing 
better  to  be  expe<ded  from  a  doppageof  the  evacuations, 
while  the  red  of  the  fymptoms  continue.  But  if  the 
vomiting  ceafes,  and  the  patient  deeps  foon  after,  or  the 
difeafe  is  protra^ded  beyond  the  feventh  day,  he  may  re¬ 
cover  j  if  he  begins  to  break  wind  downward,  it  is  a  good 
dgn. 

This  difeafe  requires  the  mod  fpeedy  afiidance,  and 
therefore  the  phyfician  cannot  be  called  too  foon.  The 
indications  of  cure  are,  i.  To  corre(5l  and  (^leath  the 
morbifle  matter,  and  to  fit  it  for  evacuation.  2.  To  ap- 
peafe  the  irregular  fpafmodlc  motions.  3.  To  drengthen 
the  nervous  parts  which  the  difeafe  has  weakened 

Boil  a  large  chicken  in  three  gallons  of  water,  that  fo 
there  may  be  fcarce  any  tade  of  tlie  flefli  and  give  the 
patient  a  large  quantity  of  it  to  drink  ;  or,  for  want  of  it, 
¥ol.  ill.  N°  74.  2 
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warm  podet-drink  ;  and  alfo  repeated  clyflers  of  the  fame 
liquor  ;  now  apd  then  an  ounce  of  fyrup  of  violets  may 
be  added  to  the  draught  or  clyder.  Thefe  operations 
may  be  compleated  in  three  or  four  hours,  and  then  a 
paregoric  will  crown  the  whole. 

But  if  the  phyfician  is  net  called  in  time,  and  the  pa¬ 
tient  has  been  exhauded  with  vomiting  and  purging  for 
many  hours,  and  the  extreme  parts  begin  to  grow  cold, 
then  immediate  recourfe  mud  be  had  to  liquid  laudanum 
in  a  large  dofe.  And  when  the  fymptoms  ceafe,  it  is 
to  be  repeated  morning  and  evening,  till  the  patient’s 
drength  returns.  ' 

Neither  cathartics  nor  emetics,  properly  fpeaking,  are 
of  ufe  is  this  difeafe;  but  the  vomiting  may  be  promoted 
by  drinking  a  large  quantity  of  warm  water  mixed  with 
frefli  butter  or  oil ;  and  the  purging  by  oily  and  emol¬ 
lient  clyders.  Or  the  patient  may 'drink  fmall  chicken- 
broth.  Whey  is  of  great  ufe  to  quench  the  third;  to 
w'hich  may  be  added,  the  abforbent  and  tedaceous  pow¬ 
ders. 

If  the  patient  is  not  too  much  exhauded,  make  him 
drink  plentifully  of  warm  water  three  or  four  times,  to 
dilute  and  blunt  the  acrimony  of  the  humours,  and  to 
bring  them  up  by  vomit:  Then  he  mud  take  as  freely 
of  a  decoflion  of  oat  bread,  baked  without  leaven  or 
yead,  carefully  loaded',  without  burning,  as  brown  as 
coffee ;  which  deco<5lion  ought  to  be  of  the  colour  of 
weak  coffee.  This  is  grateful  to  the  domach,  and  is  fel- 
dom  brought  up  again. 

When  the  patient  is  much  exhauded  with  evacuations 
upwards  and  downwards,  give  him  a  large  draught  of  the 
decodlion  ;  and,  when  the  naufea  is  pretty  well  fettled, 
two  thirds  of  a  grain  of  opium,  more  or  lefs,  according  to 
the  drength  and  age  of  the  patient. 

But  if  the  patient  is  convulfed,  the  extreme  parts  cold, 
and  the  pulfe  weak  and  intermitting,  twenty-five  drops 
of  liquid  laudanum,  in  an  ounce  of  drong  cinnamon  wa¬ 
ter,  is  more  proper  ;  and  afterwards  a  draught  of  any 
wine  in  an  equal  quantity  of  the  decodion.  After  this, 
he  may  take  the  decodion  to  quench  his  third,  and  a 
little  wine  now  and  then  as  a  cordial. 

To  prevent  a  relapfe,  repeat  the  opiate  in  a  moderate 
quantity  for  feme  days,  morning  and  evening ;  and  care 
mud  be  taken  not  to  overload  the  domach,  or  to  eat  any 
thing  bat  what  is  of  good  nourifhment,  eafy  to  diged, 
and  grateful  to  the  domach. 

Of  the  Dysentery,  Bloody-Fluk. 

A  Dysentery  begins  with  (hivering  and  (baking, 
fucceeded  by  heat  of  thewLole  body;  which  are  followed 
by  griping  of  the  guts,  and  foon  after  by  frequent  void¬ 
ing  of  flimy  dools,  attended-with  violent  pain,  and  a  mod 
troublefome  preffing  down  or  feeming  defeent  of  all  the 
bowels,  and  this  every  time  the  patient  has  a  dool.  In 
procefs  of  time  the  dools  are  mrxt  with  blood,  and  af¬ 
terwards  pure  blood  is  only  evacuated,  and  the  intedines 
are  affefted  with  an  incurable  gangrene.  Yet  fometimes 
there  has  been  no  blood  through  the  whole  progrefs  of 
the  difeafe. 

If  the  patient  Is  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  or  has  been 
heated  with  cordials,  he  is  very  feveriflt,  his  tongue  ‘is 
Og  '  whitifh, 
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whitifli,  and  befet  with  a  thick  mucus;  fometimes  it  is 
black  and  dry  ;  he  becomes  exceflivcly  weak,  and  is  quite 
'  deftitute  of  fpirits  ;  ai)hthte  or  a  thrulh  appear  in  his 
mouth  and  throat,  efpecially  if  tbeevacuation  of  the  mor¬ 
bific  matter  has  been  prepoderoafly  prevented  by  adrin- 
gents,  and  the  fomes  of  the  difeafe  has  not  been  expel¬ 
led  by  cathartics.  Sometimes,  when  a  fever  is  abfent, 
the  gripes  lead  the  van,  and  the  red  of  the  fymptoms 
follow. 

Thofe^whofe  domachs  are  loaded  with  much  indiged- 
cd  matter,  are  troubled  with  a  naufea,  reachings  and  vo¬ 
miting  ;  many  have  an  intolerable  heartburn  and  anxiety 
of  the  praecordfa.  All  areafHided  with  a  perpetual  defire 
of  going  to  dool,  and  fuch  a  violent  tenefmus  as  is  not 
feldom  attended  with  a  procidentia  ani. 

In  fot^je,  the  extreme  parts  are  cold,  while  the  in¬ 
ward  feem  to  burn,  and  a  perpetual  fenfe  of  heat  and  a 
pulfaiion  torture  the  intedines.  To  thefe  lucceed  hic¬ 
cups,  cold  fweats,  a  pale  countenance,  wading  of  -  the 
body,  inflammations,  and  aphthae  of  the  fauces.  At  lad, 
a)]  pain  ceafes  at  once,  the  third  vanidies,  the  ftools 
come  away  infenfibly  with  a  cadaverous  dench,  the  puife 
becomes  flender,  and  death  is  at  hand.  This  difeafe  is 
often  contagious.  . 

Prognoftics.  Dyfenteries  are  dangerous  to  pregnant 
women,  to  old  men,  and  to  boys.  There  is  commonly  little 
hope  when  it  attacks  the  fcorbutic,  the  confumptive,  and 
the  cacherdic ;  thofe  that  are  weak  and  afflicded  in  mind, 
or  troubled  with  wmrms.  When  it  begins  with  vomiting, 
fucceeded  with  hiccups,  there  is  danger  of  an  inflammation 
of  the  domach.  Nor  is  the  cafe  better  when  the  dools 
are  green,  .black,  ,^ixed  with  caruncles,  and  of  anoifome 
dench.  Jt  isH  fatal^omen  when  clyders  are  immediate¬ 
ly  returned,  or  the  anus  foobdinately  clofed  that  nothing 
can- be  injerded;  fof^it  is  a  fign  of  a  palfy  pf  the  re(dum. 
When  the  puife  is  weak,  the  extreme  parts  cold,  and 
the  inward  burn,  *or  are  without  fenfe,  nothing  good  can 
be  experdcd.  When  fwallowing  is  attended  with  a  mur¬ 
muring  noile,  it  fliews  the  approach  of  a  delirium,  an 
inflammation  of  the  fauces,  aphthae,  or  a  palfy- of  the 
whole  oefophagus.  It  is  neceflary  to  know,  that  this 
difeafe  fometimes  quickly  terminates,  efpecially  if  there 
be  a  malignant  fever,  and  then  it  kills  in  ieven,  nine,  or 
fourteen  days  ;  fometimes  it  does  not  ceafe  till  the  for¬ 
tieth  or  upwards  ;  when  it  continues  a  long  while,  it  ei¬ 
ther  kills  the  patient,  or  brings  on  a  dropfy,  -a  licntery, 
the  cceliac  palfion,  a  tabes  or  heftic,  w^hich  are  incurable. 

The  common  method  of  curing  a  dyfentery,  is  fird  to 
bleedj  then  to  vomit  with  ipecacuanha,  afterwards  to 
purge  with  rhubarb,  and  lad  of  all  to  give  adringents. 
Hoffman  direds  a  fcruple  or  half  a  dram  of  the  ipecacuanha, 
with  a  tedaceous  powder,  drinking  a  large  quantity  of 
v/arm  water  after  it.  This  vomit  is  fometimes  to  be  re¬ 
peated.  It  is  the  modern  pra^lice,  after  the  fird  vomit, 
to  give  two  or  three  graias  of  ipecacuanha  every  eight  or 
ten  hours,  in  abolus,  with  diafcordium,  or  the  like,  with 
fome  proper  julep.  Hoffman  would  have  the  rhubarb 
given  in  fubdance,  that  is,  half  a  dram  in  powder;  Dener 
gives  it  twelve  hours  after  the  vomit,  repeating  it  in  fmall 
dofes. 

Mr  Ray  fays,  that  the  fungous  fubdance  between  the' 
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Jobes  of  a  walnut,  dried  and  powdered,  and  given  in  a 
moderate  quantity  in  wine,  cured  the  Engiilh  army  of  a 
terrible  dyfentery  in  Ireland,  when  all  other  remedies 
failed. 

Jufficu  fays,  a  thick  yellow  bark,  called  fimaruba,  has 
been  found  fuccefsfui  in  the  cure  of  a  dyfentery.  The 
dofe  is  a  third  part  of  a  quart  of  a  decodion  made  with 
two  drams  of  the  bark.  And  Cramer  affures  us,  we  may 
depend  upon  the  fame  elfe<5t  from  the  decoidion  of  com¬ 
mon  millet-feed,  called  St  Ambrofe’s  fyrup,  which  Lu¬ 
ther  looked  upon  as  a  cure  for  the  colic.  Count  Ar- 
genton  took  it  fird  by  his  advice,  merely  to  quench 
his  thirds  in  the  manner  of  tea,  by  which  means  he 
got  rid  of  his  third  and  dyfentery  in  twelve  hours  lime, 

’  Another  fpecific  is  the  vitrium  antimonii  ceratum,  which 
has  been  in  ufe  for  fome  time,  but  was  kept  a  fecret  till 
it  was  communicated  by  Dr  Young  of  Edinburgh  to  the 
public. 

The  manner  of  preparing  it  is  as  follonvs  : 

Take  of  glafs  of  antimony  in  powder,  one  ounce  ;‘bees- 
wax,  one  dram;  melt  the  wax  in  an  iron  ladle,  thent 
add  the  powder :  fet  them  on  a  flow  fire  without 
flame,  for  the  fpace  of  half  an  hour,  continually 
dirring  them  with  a  fpatula;  then  take  it  from  the 
fire;  pour  it  upon  a  piece  of  clean  white  paper,  pow¬ 
der  it,  and  keep  it  for  ufe. 

The  ordinary  dofe  for  an  adult  is  ten  or  twelve  grains; 
but  for  greater  fafety  begin  with  fix. 

Never  give  opiates  in  the  beginning,  efpecially  where  . 
there  is  great  ficknefs  ;  becaufe,  though  opiates  give  re¬ 
lief  to  fome,  yet  at  other  times  both  the  ficknefs  and  pur¬ 
ging  increafe  the  following  day. 

Bontius,  in  his  account  of  the  difeafes  of  the  Ead- In¬ 
dies,  affirms,  that  extradl  of  fafrron  is  a  fpecific  in  the 
dyfentery  of  thofe  parts,  even  though  n  diould  proceed 
from  poifon. 

Of  the  Heap-Ach. 

The  head-ach  is  a  mod  troublefome  fenfatipn  in- 
the  nervous  membranes  of  the  head,  produced  by*  va¬ 
rious  caufes,  and  attended  with  different  fynaptoms,  ac-‘^ 
cording  to  its  different  degrees,  and  the  place  where  it 
is  feated. 

The  mod  common  feat  of  this  difeafe  is  the  pericra¬ 
nium  ;  a  membrane  which  inveds  the  flcull,  coheres  with 
the  mufcles  next  the  fitull,  and  is  joined  to  the  dura 
mater  by  fome  fibres  which  pafs  through  the  futures.  It  is 
a  thin  nervous  membrane  of  exquifite  fenfe.  It  may 
likewife  be  in  the  flein  that  covers  the  fltull,  and  in  the 
dura  matter.  This  lad  but  feldom  liappens  ;  but  when  it 
does,  it  is  very  dangerous.  There  may  likewife  be  a  very 
acute  pain  in  the  thin  membrane  which  covers  the  finusof- 
the  os  froniis. 

If  the  head-ach  be  flight,  and  affeffs  a  particular  part 
of  the  head,  it  is  called  cephalalgia  ;  if  the  whole,  cc- 
phalsea  ;  if  one  fide  only,  hemicrania;  if  there  is  a  fixed 
pain  on  the  forehead,  which  may  be  covered  with  the  end 
of  the  thumb,  it  is  called  clavus  hyftericus. 

The  general' caufe  of  the  head-ach  is  a  hindrance  dt 
the  free  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  veflTels  of  the 
head. 
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When  the  blood  ruflies  with  impetuofity,  and  in  too 
great  plenty  into  the  membranes,  which  may  happen  to 
the  plethoric,  to  thofe  whofe  ufual  bleeding  at  the  nofe 
is  fupprefled,  and  to  young  perfons,  there  is  a  pain  in  the 
w'hoie  h^d,  which  becomes  hot,  fwells^  aches,  and  looks 
red  ;  the  veflels  Twell,  and  there  is  a  Itrong  pulfation  in 
thofe  of  the  neck  and  temples.  The  nollriis  are  dry  and 
parched,  there  is  a  burning  heat  and  drought  in  the 
fauces. 

When  the  velTels  of  the  head  are  (lulFed  with  a  mucous 
ferum  from  a  Itoppage  of  the  running  of  the  nofe,  .  then 
there  is  a  heavy,  obtufe,  prefling  pain,  chiefly  in  the  fore¬ 
part  of  the  bead,  Jn  which  there  feems  to  bo  fuch  a 
w'eight,  that  the  patient  can  fcarce  hold  it  up.  Sometimes 
the  flcin  is  fo  fwelied,  that  it  will  pit. 

Sometimes  it  happens  from  the  ferous,  (harp,  cauftic 
matter  of  the  French  difeafe,  which  iofedts  the  pericrani¬ 
um,  and  often  Caufes  a  caries  in  the  flcull. 

Sometimes  it  may  proceed  from  matter  of  a  faline  cau- 
ftic  nature,  driven  back  from  the  external  parts  ;  as,  in 
the  gout,  itch,  eryfipelas  of  the  head,  gutta  rofacea  ;  in 
the  fmall-pox  and  meafles,  before  the  morbid  matter  is 
expelled  to  the  outward  flcin,  or,  which  is  worfe,  when 
it  is  driven  back.  In  thefe  cafes,  when  a  fmall  quantit)^ 
of  cauftic  matter  caufes  the  pain,  it  rather  proceeds  fron 
a  violent  (Iridture  of  the  membranes  than  from  their  dif- 
lenfion. 

There  is  likewife  a  mofl  violent,  fixed,  conftant,  and 
alraoft  intolerable  head-ach,  which  brings  on  a  debility 
both  of  body  and  .mind,  hinders  .fleep,  diflurbs  digeflion, 
deftroys  the  appetite,  caufes  a  vertigo,  dimnefs  of  fight, 
blindnefs,  a  noife  in  the  ears,  convulfions,  and  the  epiJep- 
fy  ;  and,  by  confent  of  the  othe.r  nervous  parts  of  the 
body,  produces  vomiting,  cofliyenefs,  coldnefs  of  the 
extreme  parts,  and  the  countenance  of  a  dying  perfon. 

Spmetimes  the  head*ach  is  fymptoraatic,  and  attends 
upon  continual  and  intermitting  fevers,  and  efpecially 
the  quartan,  irregul  ir  flowing  of  the  pienfes,  the  bypo« 
ehondriac  paflfion,  and  the  like.  A  hemicrania  generally 
proceeds  from  a  fault  in  the  ftomach,  from  crudities  or 
indigeftion,  and  commonly  appears  when  digeflion  is  per¬ 
formed. 

The  head*ach  is  not  always  without  danger  :  If  the 
caufe  of  the  pain  is  within  the  flcull,  and, is  violent  and 
conftant,  attended  with  a  fever  and  want  of  fleep,  it 
portends  a  pbrenfy.  If  it  fuddenly  attacks  the  hypochon¬ 
driac;  or  thofe  that  are  prone  to  melancholy,  efpecially 
if  preceded  by  a  violent  paflion  of  the  mind,  and  deprives 
the  patient  of  fleep  and  appetite,  and  is  joined  to  difficul¬ 
ty  of  hearing,  and  an  internal  pulfation  of  the  veflels, 
and  all  thefe  without  a  fever,  it  prefages  madnefs.  Bu^ 
when  the  pain  in  the  head  is  fudden  and  very  acute,  with 
a  noife  in  the  ears,  difficult  walking,  a  weaknefs  of  the 
knees,  an  impedinient  and  ilownefs  in  fpeech,  it  is  the 
forerunner  of  an  apoplexy  or  a  palfy  ;  in  which  lafl  the 
pain  is  greater  on  the  well  fide  than  the  difeafed,  becaufe 
the  latter  has  loft  all  fenfation. 

The  curative  indications  are,  i.  To  divert  the  impetus 
of  the  blood  and  hnmours  from  the  head,  and  to  difcufs 
them  by  fuitable  remedies.  2.  To  relax  the  fpaflic 
{lri<flurcs  of  the  membranes  of  the  head,  the  caufe  of 
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which  is  a  ffiarp  cauftic  matter,  that  the  fluids' may  have 
a  freer  circulation.  3.  To  corred  the  peccant  matter, 
and  evacuate  it  gently  through  the  mofl  convenient 
emunclories.  4.  To  prevent  a  return  by  flrengthening 
the  whole  nervous  fyflem  by  proper  remedies,  and  efpe¬ 
cially  by  an  accurate  diet  and  a  fuitable  regimen. 

When  the  blood  ruflies  to  the  head  in  too  great  quan¬ 
tity,  bleeding  is  neceffiiry,  more  particularly  under  the 
tongue,  in  the  forehead,  in  the  jugulars,  or  by  leeches, 
behind  the  ears.  It  th«e  body  abounds  with  too  much 
blood,  it  will  be  beft  to  bleed  in  the  a^le  firft,  and  the 
next  day,  dr  the  day  after,  in  a  vein  about  the  head. 
But  firll  of  all  cleanfe  the  body  by  any  emoHient  clyfler, 
or  by  giving  an  infufion  of  rhubarb  and  manna,  wkh  cream 
of  tartar. 

To  reftrain  the  orgafm  of  the  blood,  it  will  be  proper 
to  give  a  diaphoretic  and  abforbent  mixture,  with  diapho¬ 
retic  antimony,  purified  nitre,  burnt  hartfliorn,  and  dia- 
codium,  diluted  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  fuitable 
fimpJe  diflilled  waters. 

When  there  is  an  intenfe  pain  remaining  fixed  in  one 
place,  lying  pretty  deep  in  the  membranes,  the  herb 
ranunculus,  ufed  as  a  veficatory,  has  aw'onderful  efficacy. 
It  is  the  upright  meadow-crawfoot,  with  leaves  like  the 
anemone,  and,  if  tafted,  is  extremely  biting  to  the  tongue. 
The  leaves  muft  be  bruifed  in  a  marble  mortar,  and  the 
part,  if  hairy,  ffiaved  ;  then  a  flicking  plaifler  is  to  be 
laid  on  it,  with  a  hole  about  the  bignefs  of  a  filver  periny,. 
and  the  leaves  over  that  ;  juft  in  the  fame  manner  as  a 
cauftic.  This  is  an  experiment  of  Chefnau’s  -  and  like  fuccefs 
may  be  had  by  mixing  equal  parts  of  volatile  fal  ammoniac 
and  powder  of  muftard-feed,  laying  it^  the 

fame  manner. 

When  it  is  caufed  by  a  fuppreflTidn  of epryza  or  run» 
ning  of  the  nofe,  a  fmellirig-bottle  of  volatile  falts  ffiould 
be  held- frequently  thereto.  Or  the  patient  may  take 
herb-fnuff,  with  the  addition  made  of, flowers  of  benjamW 
and  powder  of  cloves. 

When  the  head-ach  arlfes  from  a  corrupted  mafs  of 
blood  and  an  impure  ferum^  as  in  the  feurvy  and  lues 
venerea  ;  a  decodion  of  the  woods  with  crude  antimony 
may  be  ferviceable,  after  evacuations,  falling  a  day  no'w 
and  then,  with  labour  and  exercife,  will  likewife  be 
ufeful  ;  as  alfo  a  fudorific. 

A  hemicrania,  efpecially  a  periodical  one,  is  generally- 
owing  to  a  foulnefs  in  the  ftomach  and  prima  for 

which  gentle  emetics  will  be  beneficial,,  as  alfo  purgatives 
to  derive  the  humours  from  the  head  ;  afterwards  fto- 
raachics.  If  it  proceeds  from  profufe  evacuations  of  the 
raenfes  or  hsemorrhoids,  thofe  fluxes  muft  be  reduced 
within  bounds. 

If  the  head-ach  is  fo  intolerable  as  to  endanger  the 
patient’s  life,  or  is  attended  with  continual  w^atching^ 
fainting-fits,  a  fever,  an  inflammation,  or  a  delirium, 
recourfe  muft  be  immediately  had  to  opiates  with  native 
cinnabar,  after  a  clyfler  has  been  firft  given. 

When  there  is  an  intolerable  pain  in  the  finufes  of  the 
nofe,  or  the  bony  finufes  of  the  head,  produced  by  an 
extravafation  of  fome  fluid,  the  only  cure  is  fcarjficatioa 
of  the  noftrils,  or  caufing  the  nofe  to  bleed  with  a  ftraw 
fuddenly  thrull  therein, 
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If  there  is  an  extravafation  under  the  pencranium,  and 
the  humour  is  fo  (harp  as  to  begin  to  render  the  bone 
carious,  then  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  an  incifion,  as  in  a 
whitioe.'' 

In  fome  kinds  of  head-ach,  it  will  be  proper  to  open 
the  frontal  vein. 

When  the  patient’s  ftrength  will  not  bear  the  lofs  of 
blood,  temperate  pediluvia  will  be  beneficial,  and  ftrong 
fri<^llons  of  the  feet  with  a  coarfe  cloath  ;  as  alfo  cata- 
piafms  of  horfe-radifn  and  fait  laid  thetetp. 

Of  the  Heart  Burn. 

The  heart-burn  is  a  pain  more  or  lefs  violent  about  the 
pit  of  the  ftomach,  with  anxiety,  a  naufea,  and  often  a 
reaching,  or  atftual  vomiting. 

The  caufes  are,  vitiated  humours  in  the  ftomach,  velli- 
cating  and  gnawing  the  llomach  itfelf,  or  its  left  orifice, 
which  the  ancients  call  cardia.  The  ftomach  thus  irrita¬ 
ted,  a  painful  fenfation  is  excited,  and  fpafmodlc  conftric- 
tions,  which  occafion  a  naufea  and  vomiting.  But  com¬ 
mon  heart-burns  are  generally  without  vomiting.  The 
heart-burn  may  alfo  proceed  from  wind  and  indigeftion, 
and  now  and  then  from  worms  ;  but  more  frequently 
from  congeftions  of  blood  about  the  ftomach,  which  may 
happen  to  thofe  who  are  full  of  blood,  but  more  efpeci- 
^lly  to  the  hypochondriac  and  hyfteric,  when  vomiting  of 
blood  not  feldom  enfues. 

The  cure  of  a  common  heart-burn  from  indigeftion  and 
i;he  acrimony  of  the  contents  of  the  ftomach,  which  chiefly 
happens  in  a  morning  with  wind,  may  be  performed  only 
by  drinking  tea  or  coffee,  or  a  decodllon  of  camomile 
flowers  ;  as  alfo  by  taking  bitters,  or  a  dram  of  powder 
of  orange  peel,  or  camomile  flowers,  in  a  fmall  glafs  of 
wine  made  pretty  hot,  and  fweetened  with  fugar.  The 
teftaceous  and  abforbent  powders  are  excellent  in  this 
cafe  ;  luch  as  the  tabellse  cardlalgise,  or  lozenges  for 
the  heart-burn,  which  may  be  carried  in  the  pocket 
and  taken  at  pleafure  ;  about  a  dram  is  fufticient  for  a 
dofe.'  ' 

When  it  arifes  from  a  crapula,  gentle  emetics  will  be 
ufeful.  If  the  patient  begins  to  vomit  without  them, 
large  draughts  of  warm  water  will  aflift  to  cJeanfe  the 
Itomach  ;  or  carduus  benedidlus  tea  taken  freely. 

If  the  cardialgia  proceeds  from  a  congeftion  of  blood, 
and  the  painful  fpafms  then  arifing,  bleeding  will  be  con¬ 
venient,  and  emetics  hurtful.  If  the  menfes  are  flopped, 
bleed  in  the  foot. 

-  Nor  muft  anodyne  and  emollient  clyfters  he  omitted. 
It  will  likewife  be  proper  to  apply  a  bladder  filled  with  a 
deco(ftion  of  chamomile,  pretty  hot,  to  the  ftomach.  Af¬ 
ter  recovery,  riding  will  be  convenient  to  regain  the  loft 
■ftrength. 

If  worms  are  the  eaufe  of  the  heart  burn,  no  acrid 
enihelmintics  muft  be*  given,  but  warm  milk  mixed  with 
oil  of  fweet  alniords,  which,  if  drank  in  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity,  may  eaufe  them  to  be  thrown  up. 

Of  the  Tooth-Ach. 

The  tooth-ach  is  caufed  by  impure  ferum,  which  cor- 
irodes  -and  rends  the  ligaments  and  neiveo-glandulous 
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coats,  by  which  the  roots  of  the  teeth  are  kept  firm  in 
their  fockets,  and  wherewith  they  are  invefted. 

It  is  a  kind  of  rheumatic  diforder  ;  for  we  have  often 
obfervedthat  pains  of  the  joints  and  (boulders  have  Ihifted 
to  the  fide  of  the  head,  and  have  invaded  the  teeth  and 
gums  with  violent  pain.  On  the  contrary,  pains  of  the 
head  and  teeth  have  fallen  into  the  arms  and  flioulders. 

The  feat  of  the  tooth-ach  may  alfo  be  in  the  cavity  or 
internal  pans  of  th6  teeth  themfelves,  that  is,  in  the  liitie 
veficular  cord  compdfed  of  the  nervous  membrane,  an 
artery,  a  vein,  and  a  l)fmphatic  veftel,  which  may  either 
be  diftended  by  ftagnating  ferum,  or  be  afFedled  with  a 
fpaftic  conftriflion,  efpecially  if  the  tooth  is  carious,  and 
the  caries  reaches  the  faid  cord. 

As  in  the  gout  there  is  a  pain,  rednefs,  a  tumour,  and 
a  little  fever,  fo  they  fometimes  appear  with  the  tooth- 
ach.  There  is  alfo  frequently  a  copious  difeharge  of 
faliva,  which  proceeds  from  a  painful  fpafm,  which  con- 
ftringes  the  lymphatic  and  venous  vefTels.  • 

As  the  rheumatifm  appears  in  temperate,  and  a  fudden 
change  of  weather ;  fo  it  is  with  the  tooth-ach,  efpecially 
when  the  weather  is  hot  and  cold  by  (its. 

The  whole  intention  of  cure  confifts  ip  deriving  and 
diverting  the  impure  fcorbutic  ferum  from  the  head,  and 
then  carrying  it  oflF  through  proper  €mun<ft:ories  ;  and  af- 
wards  in  ftrengthening  the  parts. 

This  is  to  be  done  by  faline,  emollient,  purgative 
clyfters;  by  warm  pediluvia  of  rain-water  and  wheat 
bran,  with  Venice  foap,  and  u fed  juft  before  bed-time; 
by  laxatives  of  manna  and  caflia  diftblved  in  whey  or 
afles-milk  or  mineral  waters.  If  the  patient  is  plethoric 
or  full  of  blood,  bleeding  in  the  foot  will  derive  the 
humours  from  the  head; 

Sudorific  remedies  are  alfo  proper,  but  more  efpecially 
an  e'k6tuary  made  of  rob  of  eider- berries,  burnt  hart’s- 
horn,  diaphoretic  antinomy,  and  a  few  grains  of  nitre» 
which  cannot  be  too  highly  praifed^  Or  an  ounce  of  the 
rob  may  be  taken  in  broth  to  promote  a  diaphorefis ; 
and  it  may  be  ufed  externally,  diftblved  in  beer,  in  the 
manner  of  a  gargle,  which  will  yield  immediate  relief  to 
the  patient. 

Outwardly  may  be  applied  bags,  filled  with  paregoric 
and  emollient  fpecies,  fuch  as  elder,  melllot,  and  camo¬ 
mile  flowers,  bay  and  juniper-berries,  carraway  and  millet 
feeds,  and  decrepitated  fait.  They'muft  be  laid  on  warm, 
and  are  very  fafe. 

A  drop  or  two  of  -oil  of  cloves,  or  box,  applied  to  a 
carious  tooth  with  cotton,  are  medicines  not  to  be  defpifed. 
Camphorated  fpirit  of  wine  mixed  with  fafFron,  caftor, 
and  opium  made  into  a  liniment,  and  laid  to  the  gums 
and  hollow  teeth,  often  gives  the  patient  eafe. 

When  the  tooth  ach  proceeds  from  a  rotten,  hollow 
tooth,  it  will  be  beft  to  burn  the  little  nervous  cord,  which 
is  the  feat  of  the  pain,  with  an  aflual  cautery;  and  then 
the  cavity  may  be  filled  up  with  a  mixture  of  wax  and 
maftich. 

If  this  cannot,  or  is  not  permitted  to  be  done,  the  only 
reme  'y  left  is  to  have  the  tooth  drawn.  But  if  the 
patient  is  plethoric,  it  will  be  fafeft  to  bleed  firft,  for  fear 
of  a  fatal  haemorrhage, 
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.A  fmall  pill,  made  of  equal  quantities  of -camphor  and 
op'iim,  and  put  into  a  hollow  tooth,  is  often  beneficial. 
Some  greatly  recommend  a  fmall  plafter  of  tacamahac 
laid  on  the  fide. of  the  face,  upon  the  articulation  of  the 
jaw  bone,  or  upon  the  temples. 

But  above  all,  the  root  of  iris  Imaea,  or  the  yellow  water 
fiewer-de  luce,  rubbed  upon  the  tooth  that  is  painful,  or 
the  root  itfeif  chewed  in  the  mouth,  in  an  inliant,  as  if 
by  a  charm,  drives  away  the  pains  of  the  teeth,  arifing 
from  w'hat  caufe  foever. 

It  is  now'^  become  a  pra<5lice,  efpecially  in  France,  upon 
drawing  a  found  tooth,  to  replace  it  in  its  focket ;  where, 
with  proper  precautions,  it  will  fallen  again.  Mufgrave 
is  the  firll  who  recommends  this  practice.  After  the 
extra<nion  of  the  tooth,  he  advifes  a  gargle  of  honey, 
mixed  with  the  juice  of  the  herb  mercury,  common  fait, 
and  fpring- water,  and  then  to  put  it  imjts  former  place  ; 
and  adds,  it  will  become  more  ufeful  than  before. 

The  French  operators  have  improved  this  hint ;  and 
when  the  tooth  is  rotten,  or  oiherwdfe  unfit  to  be  replaced, 
they  put  another  found  human  tooth  in  the  room  of  it, 
when  it  can  be  had  ;  otherv/ife  one  of  any  other  animal 
that  is  of  a  fize  fuitable  for  the  purpofe. 

De  la  Motte,  in  the  tooth  ach,  advifes  to  make  a  fmall 
round  (licking  plaifier,  about  the  bjgnefs  of  a  filver  groat, 
and  to  put  a  flat  bit  of  opium  in  the  middle  of  it,  of  a  fize 
not  to  prevent  the  adhefion  of  the  other.  This  is  to  be 
hid  on  the  artery  near  the  cavity  of  the  ear,  where  the 
pulfation  ii*  moll  fenfible.  He  affirms,  there  are  few 
cafes  that  this  will  not  relieve. 

Of  the  Ear- Ach. 

The  ear -ach  is  a  grievous  pain  in  the  meatus  auditorius, 
or  cavity  of  the  ears,  proceeding  from  afiiarp  extravafated 
ferum  aflefling  the  nervous  membrane  which  lines  the 
meatus  auditorius. 

This  diforder  frequently  attacks  thofe  who  are  fubje<fl: 
to  rheumatic  and  ferous  defluxions ;  or  it  may  arife  from 
a  fudden  fuppreflion  of  fweat,  or  from  the  head  being 
exp.ofed  to  cold  winds  when  it  is  moifl  with  fw'eating. 
The  caufe  is  often  an  inflammation  or  ulcer  of  the  ear, 
attended  with  a  remarkable  heat,  and  tenfive  beating  pain, 
a  rednefs,  a  fever,  and  *even  fometimes  a  delirium. 
Sometimes  it  is  excited  by  worms ;  and  then  there  is  a 
wandering,  cutting,  gnaw'ing  pain. 

The  ear*ach  is  fometimes  fo  violent  as  to  caufe  a  deli¬ 
rium,  with  the  bighell  inquietude  and  anxiety,  infomuch 
that  the  patients  often  fall  into  an  epilepfy  through  the 
violence  of  the  pain. 

The  ear-ach  is  fometimes  a  fymptom  of  acute  fevers, 
when  the  morbific  matter  is  tranflated  to  the  car,  as  in 
the  Hungaric  difeafe,  when  deafnefs  or  difficulty  of  hear¬ 
ing  arifes.  When  it  happens  in  the  declenfion  of  a  fever, 
it  is  a  certain  fign  of  recovery;  but  then  the  diforder  is 
in  the  internal  part  of.  the  ear,  and  the  auditory  nerve. 
When  the  matter  is  tranflated  to  the  external  part,  then 
the  ear-ach  arifes ;  which,  unlefs  fpeedily  appeafed,  may 
deprive  the  patient  of  life.  Thofe  who  have  the  ear-ach 
fronl  a  fall,  and  a  fanious  matter  runs  out  of  the  ear,  are 
ail  carried  off. 

The  principal  fcope  is  to  eafe  the  pain,  which  may  be 
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done  with  nitrous  and  clnnabarlne  powders,  and  with 
emulfions  of  the  greater  cold  feeds;  but  if  thefe  are 
inefle<51ual,  we  mult  have  Vecourfe  to  opiates,  fuch  as  the 
ftorax  pills,  or  the  thebaic  tindure. 

Outwardly,  lay  a  plafler  to  the  temple  of  the  affeded 
fide,  compofed  of  maftich,  galbanum,  faffron,  expreffed 
oil  of  nutmegs,  and  opium.  Afterwards  let  the  ear  be 
held  over  the  vapour  of  milk,  with  the  fragrant  and 
emollient  fpices.  Alfo,  fill  a  hog’s  bladder  with  the 
decodlion  of  milk  of  flowers  of  mallows,  mullein,  elder, 
mellilot,  camomile,  linfeed,  and  a  little  faffron,  -and  apply 
it  to  the  part  affeded.  Likewife  the  fmoke  of  tobacco 
blown  into  the  ear,  and  an  tnfufion  of  millepedes  in  faiad 
oil,  are  thought  be  of  great  efficacy  when  the  inflemmation 
is  caufed  by  a  fharp  ferum. 

Camphorated  fpint  of  wine,  efpecially  with  faffiron, 
made  pretty  hot,  and  a  few  drops  of  it  put  into  the  ear 
with  cotton-wool,  is  a  great  refoivent ;  it  fhould  alfo  be 
rubbed  into  the  parts  behind  the  ear.  Or  oil  of  almonds 
with  camphor  may  be  ufed  In  the  fame  manner;  laying 
over  either  of  them  a  hot  bag  filled  with  refoivent  herbs, 
as  fage,  penny-royal,  wild  thyme,  wild  marjoram,  camo¬ 
mile  flowers,. Florentine  orris,  fennel  and  caraway  feeds,  ' 
with  camphor.  When  the  patient  is  plethoric,  bleeding  is 
convenient. 

The  mofl:  violent  ear-ach,  from  taking  cold;  may  be 
infallibly  cured,  in  a  very  fhort  time,  by  applying  the  ear 
clofe  to  the  mouth  of  a  bellied  jug,  filled  with  a  hot  ftroog 
decoiflion  of  camomile-flowers. 

When  the  inflammation  will  not  refolve,  a  poultice  of 
white  bread  and  milk,  or  onions  roafted  under  the  cinders 
or  the  like,  may  be  often  laid  hot  to  the  part  affeded 
till  it  breaks,  or  the  abfeefs  is  evident  to  the  eye. 

If , the  ear-ach  is  caufed  by  any  thing  got  into  the  ear 
it  will  be  befl  to  relax  the  membrances  by  oil  of  almonds 
and  then  caufe  the  patient  to  fneeze,  which  forces  it  out 

When  there  is  a  copious  flux  from  the  ear  after  an 
abfeefs,  the  humours  muft  be  diverted  by  gentle  laxatives 
bliflers,  cupping,  and  pediluvia,  if  the  patient  is  an  adult. 

It  fhould  not  be  fuddenly  flopped  by  externals. 

Of  the  Stone  in  the  Gall-Bladder. 

The  figns  of  it  are  a  fixed  pain  in  the  right  hypochon- 
drium  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  which  is  conflant,  prefling, 
heavy,  and  fometimes  acute ;  often  attended  with  an  ill 
colour  in  the  face.  The  pain  fometimes  reaches  to  the 
epigaflric  region  and  the  pit  of  the  flomacb.  And  the 
exacerbation  is  fo  great,  at  certain  intervals,  that  the  gripes 
and  torture  afFed  the  whole  cavity  of  the  abdomen  ;  joined 
with  inappetence,  a  naufea,  reaching  to  vomit,  anxiety 
of  the  praecordia,  cardialgic  anguiffi,  coflivenefs.  At  \ 
length,  if  the  difeafe  is  obflinate,  and  will  not  yield  to 
the  befl  remedies,  the  jaundice  fupervenes.  Some  of  thefe 
patients  are  continually  affiided  with  gripes,  and  jive  in 
this  condition  for  many  years,  and  generally  die  of  the 
dropfy.  Some  feel  a  heavy,  obtufe,  deep,  obflinate  pain, 
with  a  tenfe  weight,  when  the  gall-bladder  is  greatly 
diflended  with  fmall  foft  flones. 

If  the  pain  continues  very  intenfe  and  fliarp,  it  draws 
the  whole  fyftem  of  the  nervous  parts  into  confent,  caufing 
fpaftic  flridurcs,  not  only  of  the  adjacent  parts,  hut  alfo 
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of  the  remote  ;  diftentions  of  the  arms  and  joints,  epilep¬ 
tic  convulfions,  and  likewife  a  fever  with  a  hard  quick 
pulfe,  which  fhews  a  large  rough  ftone  is  firmly  fixed  in 
the  biliary  du<Ss,  that  will  foon  hurry  the  patient  out  of 
the  world. 

But  nothing  is  a  more  certain  fign  that  thefe  terrible  dif- 
orders  proceed  from  gall-ftones,  than  when  they  are  voided 
with  the  excrements ;  and  then  all  the  fymptoms  ceafe  at 
once,  except  the  jaundice,  which  difappears  by  little  and 
little,  or  is  eafily  cured. 

If  the  (tones  are  foft,  and  of  a  light  colour ;  or  topha¬ 
ceous  and  like  mortar  of  plader,  they  molt  probably  proceed 
from  the  hepatic  dufts  :  If  th^y  are  rough,  hard,  angular, 
and  of  a  deep  colour,  they  prociedfrom  the  gall-bladder, 
efpecially  if  attended  with  mod  cruel  fymptoms  in  their 
palTage  through  that  (lender  canal.  However,  (tones  have 
been  found  in  the  gall  bladder  after  death,  which  have 
produced  no  extraordinary  fymptoms. 

There  are  two  times  of  the  difeafe,  which  require  two 
different  methods  of  treatment ;  in  the  fit,  and  out  of  the 
fit. 

In  the  fit,  the  fpafms  are,  to  be  appealed  with  anodynes 
and  demulcents,  fuch  as  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  and  frelh 
fperma  ceti,  internally  ;  externally,  the  fat  of  a  wild  cat, 
or  a  beaver,  6’^. 

Demulcents  are,  milk,  fweet  whey,  emulfions  of  the  cold 
feeds,  infufions  or  decodlions  of  mardir^allow  roots,  with 
wild  popples,  elder,  fyrup  of  marlhmallows. 

Powders  may  be  made  with  crabs  eyes,  cinnabar,  and 
nitre,  with  a  little  faffron,  pou'derof  earth-worms,  elks- 
hoofs,  <bc. 

Externally,  emollient  epithems,  and  facculi,  filled  with 
carminative  ingredients.  As  alfo  lenient  clyllers  and 
laxatives  of  manna,  rhubarb,  cream  of  tartar,  and  the 
like. 

Out  of  the  fits,  opening  infufions  and  decoffions  ;  which 
refolve,  difcufs,  and  promote  excretions  ;  fuch  as  tindlure 
of  rhubarb,  dog-grafs,  afparagus,  parfley,  pimpinel,  af¬ 
terwards  adding  rhubarb,  terra  foliata,  tartar,  or  fal, 
polychreft.  and  fyrup  of  marihmallows,  which  muff  be 
ufed  a  long  while. 

Some  praife  the  roots  of  dog-grafs,  and  the  juice  of 
dog-grafs,  as  a  fpecific. 

Some  ufe  the  powder  of  millepedes  with  neutral  Salts. 

Epithems  made  of  camomile  flowers,  leaves  of  fcor- 
dium,  wormwood,  and  carduus  benedidus,  elder- flowers, 
water  and  red  wine,  ufed  often  in  a  day,  are  beneficial. 

But  if  thefe  fail,  after  long  ufe,  the  only  refuge  is  in 
mineral  waters,  among  which  the  Pyrmont  is  not  the  leaf!: 
ineffedlual. 

Thefe  are  alfo  properly  ufed  by  way  of  prevention,  with 
cxercife,  and  decodlions  of  the  aperient  roots. 

Of  the  Gravel,  and  Stone. 

A  NEPHRITIC  paroxyfm  is  attended  with  a  fixed  pain 
in  the  region  of  the  loins,  bloody  urine,  voiding  of  gravel 
or  fmall  (tones,  a  numbnefs  of  the  thigh  on  the  fide  of  the 
part  affeded,  a  drawing  up  of  the  teflicle  on  the  fame 
fide,  a  naufea  and  vomiting.  After  the  ftone  is  fallen  into 
the  bladder,  the  urine  prelently  becomes  very  thick,  tur¬ 
bid,  blackifti,  and  in  great  quantity. 
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When  the  ftone  or  gravel  begins  to  move  and  make  its 
way  into  the  ureters,  then  the  pain  begins,  which  is  more , 
or  lefs  (harp  according  to  the  fi2:e  and  figure  of  the  ftone. 
It  is  fometinies  fo  violent,  that,  befides  a  coldnefs  of  the 
extreme  parts,  there  is  a  naufea,  vomiting,  and  a  fpaftic 
conftriflion  of  the  precordia,  a  difficulty  of  making  water,  ^ 
a  conftipation  of  the  belly,  a  ftraitnefs  of  breath,  a  ftupor 
of  the  thigh,  a  retraction  of  the  tefticle  to  the  os  pubis, 
inquietude,  lofe  of  ftrength,  a  fyncope,  convul(ion-fits,.of 
a  fatal  ftoppage  of  urine. 

When  the  violent  pain  has  continued  for  feveral  days 
and  nights  without  intermiffion,  and  has  brought  the 
patient  exceeding  low,  attended  with  an  entire  fuppref- " 
(ion  of  urine,  with  a  coldnefs  of  the  extreme  parts  and 
convulfions  of  the  tendons,  it  is  a  fign  that  death  is  at  hand. 

Nor  is  it  a  good  fign  when  the  ftone  has  continued  a 
a  long  while  in  the  ureter;  for  then  the  appetite  decays, 
and  a  naufea  and  reaching  to  vomit  fupervene,  till  the 
patient  is  confumed  with  a  heCfic  heat,  and  the  approach 
of  death  is  haftened.  Sometimes  the  pain  is  attended 
with  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach  or  intelHnes.  Some, 
from  a  ftoppage  of  urine,  fall  into  a  dropfy  of  the  bread, 
a  lethargy,  or  convulfions'. 

The  whole  intention  of  cure  confifts  in  the  eafy  exclu- 
fion  of  the  ftone,  and  the  preventing  the  breeding  of  others. 
Hoffman. 

If  the  patient  is  of  a  fanguineous  temperament,  take 
aw'ay  ten  ounces  of  blood  on  the  affeCled  fide ;  and  then 
let  him  drink,  as  foon  as  poflible,  a  gallon  of  poffet-dfink, 
in  which  two  ounces  of  marihmallow  roots  have  been 
boiled.  Then  gave  an  emollient  clyfter. 

When  the  polTet-drink  has  been  vomited  up,  and  the 
clyfter  returned  back,  give  a  pretty  large  dofe  of  an  opiate; 
that  is  about  25  drops  of  the  thebaic  tinClure,  or  15  grains 
of  the  pil.  faponaceae. 

Alfo  let  a  bath  or  femicupium  be  prepared,  of  a  de- 
coClion  of  althea  roots,  linfeed,  fenugreek  feeds,  and 
chamomile  flow'ers  ;  to  thefe  may  be  added,  a  few  white 
poppy  heads. 

In  the  nephritic  diforder,  the  grand  point  Is  the  eva¬ 
cuation  of  the  fabulary  matter  lodged  in  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidneys,  or  in  the  ureters.  Bleeding  ferves  to  remove 
thetenfion  and  inflammation  ;  and  emollient  clyfters  are  of 
a  double  fervice,  becaufe,  by  fomenting  the  (lender  tubes, 
they  relax  the  contraction,  and,  by  unloading  the  lower 
bowels,  they  remove  the  preffure  againft  the  ureters.  The 
worm  bath  opens  the  palTage  yet  more,  greatly  relaxing 
the  abdominal  mufcles,  peritonaeum,  and  inteftimes ;  the 
bladder  is  alfo  relaxed  by  it,  and  confequently  the  ob¬ 
lique  infihuation  of  the  ureters  thrbugh  its  feveral  mem- 
brances  is  lefs  liable  to  obftruCl  the  evacuation,  of  this 
fandy  matter  into  its  cavity. 

By  moderate  diuretics,  and  emollient  medicines,  this 
difeharge  is  aflifted ;  while  anodynes  fafpend  the  pain, 
and  procure  a  paralytic  refolution  or  a  TpaTmodic  con- 
traClion  of  the  ureters,  and  thereby  contribute  not  a  little 
to  open  the  pad  age. 

Thefe  appear  to  be  the  moft  confiderable  methods  for 
'  the  relief  of  this  diforder  which  is  but  iniperfeCfiy  mana¬ 
ged  without  the  united  afliftance  of  all,  and  which,  ufed  to¬ 
gether,  feem  the  utmoft  that  art  can  furnifli. 
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A  turpentine clyfler  is  generally  accounted  very  fervice- 
able  in  a  fit  of  the  gravel. 

Heifter  recommends  the  folution  per  deliquium  of  the 
fal  diureticus,  or  the  terra  foliata  tartari,  mixed  with  a 
fifth  part  of  the  thebaic  tincture,  of  which  50  or  60  drops 
may  be  given  now  and  then,  which  will  eafe  the  pain, 
and  gently  expel  the  done  or  gravel. 

When  the  ftone  is  too  big  to  pafs,  the  diet  ought  to 
be  cool  and  diluent,  to  hinder  the  growth  as  far  as  pofiible. 
The  diuretics  that  gently  refolve,  are  parfley,  fennel, 
fcorzonera,  mallows,  and  tea  ;  dandelion,  fuccory,  oats, 
barley,  honeys  honey  and  vinegar  ;  nitrous  falts,  as  dul¬ 
cified  fpirit  of  nitre :  The  molt  foft  cooling  diluter  is 
whey  ;  the  bell:  emollients  are  a  decoiftion  of  marflimal- 
lows  and  linfeed  tea. 

When  a  fmall  flone  pafles  through  the  ureters  into 
the  bladder,  it  is  generally  expelled ;  but  if  it  happens  to 
Hay  in  the  bladder,  it  increafes  by  the  apportion  of  frelh 
matter,  or  in  an  orbicular  manner,  while  the  original 
ftone  remains  like  a  real  kernel.  Thefe  additional  coats 
are  either  red,  white,  afiv  coloured,  or  bluifii. 

The  ftone  in  the  bladder  may  caufe  an  inflammation, 
with  its  fymptoms ;  as  alfo  preflTures,  attritions,  ulcers, 
purulent  urine,  ftranguries,  obftru^tions  of  the  urethra, 
an  inability  to  difeharge  the  urine,  unlefs  in  a  fupine 
pofture;  a  hetflic  fever,  and  a  confumption.  Sometimes 
the  ftone  gets  into  the  urethra,  and  plugs  up  the  paf- 

A  ftone  in  the  kidneys  may  be  known  from  a  dull  ob- 
tufe  pain  therein ;  from  bloody  urine  after  walking  in  a 
rough  way,  of  after  violent  motion  of  the  body,  efpeci- 
ally  by  being  (hook  in  a  coach  or  other  wheel’d  carriage; 
from  having  voided  ftones  formerly  ;  and  from  the  urine’s 
being  mixed  with  caruncles,  pus,  and  filaments. 

A  (lone  of  the  bladder  is  known  from  a  pain  at  the 
time  of,  as  well  as  before  and  after  making  water  ;  from 
the  urinfe  coming  away  by  drops,  or  (lopping  fuddenly  when 
in  a  full  dream ;  by  a  violent  pain  in  the  neck  of  the  blad¬ 
der  upon  motion,  efpecially  on  horfeback,  or  in  a  coach 
over  the  flones ;  from  a  white,  thick,  copious,  (linking, 
mucous  fediment ;  from  an  itching  in  the  head  of  the 
penis  ;  from  a  tenefmus  while  the  urine  is  difeharged  ;  by 
fearching,  with  introducing  the  finger  in  the  anus,  or  with 
a  catheter  ;  as  alfo  from  the  efFefls  produced  by  the  ftone 
before  mentioned. 

As  to  the  cure  of  the  ftone  in  the  bladder,  the  medi¬ 
cines  of  Mrs  - Stephens  v/ere  lately  much  in  vogue  as 
a  dilfolvent ;  and  Dr,  Hartley,  by  leaving  out  the  fuper- 
ftuous  part  of  them,  has  reduced  them  to  the  following 
form. 

I.  Take  2  or  2f  fcruples  of  calcined  egg- (hells,  thrice 
a  day,  in  any  convenient  liquid,  drinking  after  each 
dofe  a  third  part  of  the  following  decodion  : 

2?.  Take  2  or  2j;  ounces  of  Spanifli  foap,  and  difToIve  it 
in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  boiiingWater;  filter,  and 
fweeten  with  honey  or  white  fugar. 

The  powder  may  be  taken  in  three  or,  four  fpoonfuls  of 
any  liquor  that  is  not  acid:  If  the  larged  quantity  of  the 
deco<fbon  is  taken,  it  will  be  bed  to  divide  it  into  four  dofes. 

The  egg-lhells  muft  be  calcined  in  a  crucible  eight  or 
ten  hours,  to  bring  it  to  a  lime ;  and  then  be  expofed  to  a 
dry  air,  for^Hx  weeks  or.  two  months,  that  is,  till  they 
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'ftacken  or  fail  off  into  an  impalpable  powder,  which  muft 
be  lifted  and  put  into  bottles  well  corked. 

The  taking  of  thefe  medicines  muft  be  continued  for 
fome  time  after  the  complaint  ceafes,  left  any  part  of  the 
ftone  (hould  remain,  which  would  be  then  rugged  and  uo- 
equal,  and  occafion  exquifite  pain  afterwards. 

It  is  common,  after  a  few  days  ufe  of  thefe  medicines, 
to  have  a  great  increafe  of  pain  in  making  water;  at  which 
time,  opiates,  emollients,  warm  baths,  fomentations,  a 
foft  diet,  and  reft,  are  proper. 

Dr  Hales,  after  feveral  trials  of  the  different  in^- 
gredients  of  Stephen’s  medicines,  found  that  the  diflbb 
ving  power  of  them  lay  in  the  lime.  And  Dr  Jurin,  ha¬ 
ving  taken  'foap-lees,  the  ingredients  of  which  are  pot^ 
afhes  and  lime,  beginning  with  a  few  drops,  andincreafing 
the  quantity,  till  he  took  an  ounce,  or  an  ounce  and  a 
half,  every  day  in  a  proper  vehicle,  was  cured  of  bloody 
urine,  pain,  drc.  and  palTed  feveral  ftones  ;  after  which 
he  had  no  uneafinefs.  Hartley  thinks  the  capital  foap- 
lees  are  beft  taken  in  milk,  half  an  ounce  of  which  requires 
half  a  pint  of  milk.  He  thinks  an  ounce  and  ahalf,  or  two 
ounces,  may  be  taken  thus  every  day  with  perfeft  fafety. 

But  Hales  rightly  conjedured,  that  lime-water  alone  was 
likely  to  have  a  good  effebb  in  dilTolving  the  ftone  ;  which 
put  Dr  Whytt  upon  making  experiments  therewith, 
which  have  happily  fucceeded ;  whence  he  propofes  the 
following  method  of  cure. 

Let  the  patient  fwallow,  in  any  form,  an  ounce  of  Ali- 
cant  foap  every  day,  and  drink  three  pints  or  more  of 
oyfter  or  cockle  (hell  lime  water.  If  the  foap  be  taken 
in  pills,  it  may  be  divided  into  three  dofes  :  the  largeft 
may  be-taken  early  in  the  morning  fading,  the  fecond.at 
eleven  before  noon,  and  the  third  a.tfive  in  the  •afternoon, 
drinking  after  each  dofe  a  large  draught  of  lime-water,, 
the  remainder  of  which  maybe  drank  at  meals,  indead  of 
the  ufual  liquors. 

The  difagreeable  tade  of  the  lime-water  may  be.  miti¬ 
gated  by  adding  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  new  milk  to  iu; 
and  is  quite  dedroyed  by  wadiing  rhe  mouth,  immediately 
with  a  little  vinegar  and  water,  and  carefully  ('pitting  it 
out  again.  A  dram  and  a  half  or  two' drams  of  juni¬ 
per-berries,  infufed  in  every  quart  bottle,  will  mend 
its  tade  much.  But  if  the  patient  diflikes  pills,  let  him 
didblve  an  ounce  of  foap  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  warm 
lime-water  made  of  flieils,  which  have  been  long  expo- 
fed  to  the  weather  ;  and  take  this  at  three  different  times,, 
drinking  the  red  of  the  lime-water  by  itfelf. 

If  thedicll  lime-water  cannot  be  had,  let  him  take  the 
fame  quantity  of  done  lime-water,  with  at  lead  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  foap,  becaufe  it  increafes  its  difl’oiving  power. 

If  there  is  an  invincible  averCon  to  foap,  the^e  is  rea- 
fon  to  think,  from  experiments  that  have  been  made,  that 
oyder-fliell  lime  water  alone,  takenin  larger  qua.ntities, 
will  have  greater  effedls  in  dilToiving  the  ftone,  than  done 
lime-water  even  when  ailifted  by  loap. 

At  firft  the  patient  (hould  begin  with  fmaller  quantities 
of  lime-water  than  that  mentioned  above,  which,  he  may 
increafe  by. degrees,  and  ought  to  preftvere  in  the  ufe  of 
it,  efpecially  if  he  finds  any  abatement  of  his  complaints 
or  fymptoms  of  the  (lone’s  di delving,  for  feveral  months, 
or,  if  the  done  be  large,  years  ;  during  which  he  fhoidd 
abdain  from  a.cid  or  fermented liq^uors. 

Lor: 
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For  his  drink,  he  may  ufe  milk  and  water,  or  a  potion 
made  with  roots  of  marnimallows,  parfley,  and  liquo¬ 
rice.  But  if  he  has  been  accuftomed  to  more  generous 
liquors,  he  may  drink  fmall  punch  made  without  acids. 
Spirits  mud  not  be  drank  at  all,  nor  the  weak  punch  but 
very  fparingly.  It  will  be  alfo  proper  to  forbear  the  ufe 
of  fait  meats,  honey,  and  acid  fruits,  or  at  mod  to  ufe 
them  fparingly.  Artichoaks,  afparagus,  fpinnage,  let¬ 
tuce,  fuccory,  parfley,  purflane,  turnips,  carrots,  po-. 
tatoes,  radiflies,  green  peafe,  may  be  fafely  ufed;  but 
onions,  leeks,  and  celery,  fnould  be  preferred  to  mod  o- 
ther  vegetables. 

The  patient  ought  to  drink  no  more  of  any  liquor  than 
is  fuflicient  to  quench  his  third  ;  and  he  fliould  retain  hisr 
urine  as  long  as  he  can  without  uneaGnefs,  that  it  may 
have  the  greater  time  to  adl  on  the  done. 

If  the  lime  water  occaflons  codivenefs,  it  will  be  ne- 
■neceflary  now  and  then  to  take  a  purgative;  the  mod 
.proper  are  aloes,  manna*  rhubarb,  fenna,  or  jalap. 

Such  as  have  a' done  in  the  bladder,  fliould,  while  they 
are  taking  the  medicines,  have  four  ounces  or  upwards 
•of  tepid  fliell  limC' water  injected  into  the  bladder  every 
day,  and  retain  it  as  long  as  they  can  without  pain,  and 
iliould  evacuate  their  urine  immediately  before  injeidion. 

Were  it  not  for  the  trouble  of  introducing  the  catheter, 
an  injtdlion  might  be  nlade  at  lead  twice  a-day ;  and  if  a 
flexible  catheter  were  always  kept  in  the  bladder,  it  might 
be  done  at  pleafure,  and  the di Ablution  of  the  larged  ftone 
quickly  procured. 

That  the  inje<fl:ion  of  the  bladder  may  be  more  fafe, 
and  attended  with  lefs  uneaGnefs,  a  dram  of  darch  may 
be  boiled  in  Gx  or  feven  ounces  of  lime- water,  and  judbe 
brought  to  boil  over  the  Gre.  The  fourth  part  of  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  being  mixtwith  Gx  ounces  of  lime-water, 
does  not  weaken  its  virtues  any  more  than  the  darch,  and 
may  be  occaGonally  ufed  in  its  deadi 

Such  as  have  no  done  in  the  bladder,  but  are  fre¬ 
quently  troubled  with  Gts  of  the  gravel  in  the  kidneys, 
may  probably  prevent  them,  by  drinking  every  morn¬ 
ing  a  pint  of  (hell  lime-water,  two  or  three  hours  be¬ 
fore  breakfad  ;  and  though  it  may  be  too  fmall  a  quanti¬ 
ty  to  diflblve  the  done,  yet  it  may  prevent  any  new  con¬ 
cretions. 

Of  the  Rheumatism, 

The  rheumatifm  chiefly  attacks  perfons  in  the  flower 
nf  their  age,  after  violent  exercife,  or  a  great  heat  of  the 
body  from  any  other  caufe,  and  then  being  too  fudden- 
]y  cooled,  but  fpares  neither  men  nor  women,  old  nor 
young,  efpecially  if  the  perfoo  is  full  of  blood  depra¬ 
ved  with  any  kind  of  acrimony.  The  difeafe  is  nearly  a-kin 
to  the  gout. 

It  begins  with  chilnefs  and  (hivering,  followed  by  in¬ 
quietude  and  third.  Which  is  preceded  with  fpontaneous 
lalfitude,  a  heavinefs  of  the  joints,  and  coldnefs  of  the 
extreme  parts  When  the  fever  appears,,  there  is  an  in¬ 
ward  heat,  chiefly  about  the  pieecordia,  attended  with 
anxiety.  ’Thepulfe  is  quick  and  drait,  the  appetite  is 
lod,  and  the  body  codlve.  In  a  day  or  two,  fometimes 
fooner,  the  patient  feels  a  racking  pain,  fometimes  in 
one  joint,  fometimes  in  another,  but  more  frequently  in 
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the  wrids,  fhoulders,  and  knees ;  frequentlyfliifeng  from 
place  to  place,  and  leaving  a  rednefs  and  fwelling  in  ih.: 
part  vifited  lad. .  The  pain  is  exafperated  upon  the  lead 
motion  ;  it  fometimes  attacks  the  loins  and  cox..mdix. 

When  it  feizes  theloins,  it  is  called  the  lumbago;  and 
there  is  a  mod  violent  pain  in  the  fmall  of  the  back, 
which  fometimes  extends  to  the  osfacrum,  and  is  like  a  Gt 
of  the  gravel,  only  the  patient  does  not  vomit.  If  this 
difeafe  is  unflcilfully  treated,  it  may  continue  feveral 
months  or  years,  but  not  always  with  the  fame  violence, 
but  by  Gts.  If  it  continues  and  increafes,  it  may  caufe  a 
di(F  joint,  which  will  fcarce  yield  to  any  ;-emedy 

Its  proximate  caufe  feems  to  be  the  inflammation  of 
the  lymphatic  arteries,  of  the  membranes  near  the  liga¬ 
ments  of  the  joints,  but  not  fo  violent  as  to  bring  on  a 
fuppuration.  The  blood  is  iijke  that  of  perfons  afllided 
with  the  pleurify. 

Take  away  ten  ounces  of  blood  bn  the  fide  a(Fe(fl:ed, 
This  mud  be  repeated  three  or  four  times,'  or  oftener, 
once  every  other  or  every  third  day,  according  as  the 
drength  of  the  patient  will  bear. 

The  diet  mud  be  very  thin,  and  an  emulGon  of  the  four 
cold  feeds  may  bepreferibed  ;  and  alfo  a  poultice  of  white 
bread  and  milk,  tinged  with  a  little  fafFron,  may  be  laid 
on  the  parts  afletded. 

If  the  patient  cannot  bear  frequent  bleeding,  after  the 
fecond  or  third  time,  give  the  coramoa  purging  potion- 
every  other  day,  and  an  ounce  of  diacodium  at  night,  till 
the  patient  recovers. 

If  the  rheumatifm  begins  with  a  febrile  efFervefcence, 
temperate  diaphoretics,  with  nitrous  things,  in  a  mode¬ 
rate  dofe,  and  often  repeated,  are  beneGcial ;  fuch  as 
crabs-eyes,  burnt  hartlhorn,  amber,  cinnabar,  purihed 
nitre,  with  diapnoic  and  gently  anodyne  waters,  alfo  ci¬ 
tron-juice,  or  its  fyrup.  The  common  drink  fliould  be 
whey  acidulated  with  citron-juice  or  cream  of  tartar  ;  or 
decoidions  of  the  (havings  of  harfliorn,  roots  of  fcorzonera, 
fuccory,  liquorice,  or  fennel-feeds. 

To  purge,’  it  may  be  proper  to  chew  or  eat  rhubarb, 
from  twofcruples  to  a  dram,  with  raiflns  or  currants. 

In  an  incipient  rheumatifm  of  the  ftioulders,  nothing 
is  better  than  a  blifter  laid  between  the  fcapulse. 

But  if  the  patient  happens  to  be  plethoric,  nothing  is 
better  than  adeco<dion  of  the  fudorifls  woods,  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  a  quart  a-day,  for  a  month  or  Gx  weeks  together. 

This  lait  is  good  in  the  venereal  rheumatifm,  when  af- 
fifted  with  crude  antimony  and  mercurius  dulcis. 

Young  perfons  who  are  temperate  livers,  and  not  ad- 
di<ded  to  ftrong  liquors,  may  be  cured  by  a  Gmple  refri¬ 
gerating  diet,  and  moderately  nourhhing,  as  certainly  as 
by  repeated  bleeding ;  for  inllance. 

Let  the  patient  live  four  days  upon  whey  alone ;  and 
after  that  white  bread  may  be  allowed  for  dinner,  and,  on 
the  laft  days  of  his  illnefs,  he  may  be  allowed  it  for  flip¬ 
per.  When  the  fymptoms  ceafe,  he  may  be  allowed 
boiled  chickens,  or  other  things  of  eafy  digeflion  ;  bate-, 
very  third  day  he  mufl:  live  upon  whey  only,  till  his 
ftrength  returns. 

Boerhaave’s  method  of  cure  is  to  the  fame  efre<fl:, 
only  he  advifeswarm  baths  and  (Irong  blifters  to  be  laid 
upon  the  part  afFefted,  nay,  even  cauteries  themlelves. 

Arbuthnot 
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Arbcthkot  fays,  cream  of  tartar  in  water-grue!, 
taken  for  feveral  days,  will  abate  the  pains  and  rwellings 
confiderably,  by  its  acidity  corrc<5ting  the  alkaline  fairs  of 
the  blood, 

Ridley  ufed mercurins  dnlcis  in  rheumatic  cafes,  as  a 
purge,  with  good  fuccefs,  givitag  a  fcruple  in  conferve  of 
violets  orer  night,  and  three  pints  of  epfom  waters,  eva¬ 
porated  away  to  one  half,  in  the  morning. 

Dr  James  has  wrote  a  treatife  to  prove  the  efficacy  of 
mercurial  preparations,  as  well  in  the  rheumatifm  as  in 
the  gout,  which  is  fupported  with  very  good  authorities. 

And  Huxham  fays,  that  the  obllinate  rheumatic  pains, 
which  remained  after  the  epidemical  fever  of  1737,  would 
yield  to  mercurial  cathartics  j  but  he  preferred  to  every 
elfe  what  he  calls  the  effeoce  of  antimony,  which  is  no 
thing  elfe  but  emetic  wine  made  with  glafs  of  antimony, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  fpicy  ftcmacidc.  This,  gi¬ 
ven  to  20  or  30  drops,  operates  by  gentle  fweats,  and 
purges  in  a  larger  dofe  very  mildly. 

Hoffman  likewife  recommends  mercurials  and  anti- 
menials  in  particular  cafes;  that  is,  when  a  violent  and 
obflinate  pain  afflidls  the  lower  parts  of  the  body,  about 
the  offa  ifehii  and  the  os  coccigis,  and  the  patient  is  of  a 
robuft  conftitution,  then  the  more  powerful  chemical  me¬ 
dicines  may  be  made  ufe  of,  fuch  as  mercurius  dulcis, 
the  folar  precipitate  rightly  prepared,  or  the  medicinal  re- 
guius  of  antimony,  to  which  a  decoction  of  the  fudoi^fic 
woods  may  be  added.  From  fuch  medicines  as  thefe 
great  relief  may  be  expelled. 

Cheyne  fays  the  hot  and  inflammatory  rheumatifms 
have  all  the  fymptoms  of  the  gout,  and  like  it  change  from 
place  to  place  and  byover  violent  evacuations  may  be  tranf- 
mitted  upon  the  noble  organs.  And  by  the  w'ay  it  may  not  be 
amifs  toobferve,  thatexceflive  bleeding,  and  other  violent 
evacuations,  conflantly  bringon  ahe^icordropfy  on  the  pa¬ 
tient  in  this  cafe ;  difeafes  of  ahiuch  niore  dangerous  na¬ 
ture  in  themfelves,  ard  far  more  difficult  to  be  cured,  than 
the  original  one.  And  therefore  in  this  difeafe,  only 
preihifing  fo  much  bleeding  as  will  prevent  a  fever  and " 
mortification,  and  fomewhat  abate  the  pain  (which  gentle 
dofes  of  calomel  and  gum  guaiacum  will  do  more  effec¬ 
tually,  though  not  more  fpeedily,  than  bleeding  iifelf)  the 
reft  is  to  be  done  by  large  dofes  of  the  bark  and  ^.thiops 
“inlneral  mixed;  andarelapfe  prevented  by  gentle  dofes  of 
gum  guaiacum,  with  antimony  diaphoretic,  and  cinnabar 
ofantimony. 

Pringle  obferves,  that  rheumatifms  are  generally 
mild,,  though  they  fometimes  appeared  with  all  the  vio¬ 
lence  taken  notice  of  by  Sydenham.  For  which  reafon 
the  firft  fort  were  generally  cured  iiLtwo  or  three  days 
by  twice  or  thrice  bleeding,  and  promoting  a  diaphorefis 
by  the  cooler  medicines,  particularly  by  vinegar- whey. 
But  if  it  was  intended  with  an  inflammatory  rwelling  of  the  ^ 
joints,  fweating  was  improper,  and  the  cure  was  only  to 
be  obtained  by  repeated  and  almoft  daily  bleedings.  But 
then  it  is  to  be  carefully  remarked,  that  thofe  were  af¬ 
flicted  with  it  who  were  beft  able  to  bear  thefe evaaiation^.; 
and  in  this  difeafe  he  thinks  freejuent  bleedings  weaken 
the  body  lefs  than  in  any  other. 

If  tlie  pain  and  fwelling  of  the  joints  remain  after  this 
treatment,  three  or  four  leeches  niuft  be  applied  to  the 
VoL.,  III.  N^.  74.  2  ' 
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part  where  the  inflammation  and  tumour  are  the  greateft, 
and  the  blood  is  to  ooze  till  it  flops  of  itfelf.  This  may 
be  repeated  freely  without  danger.  But  unlefs  there  is 
both  an  inflammation  and  fw-^eiling,  leeches  will  do  no 
fiervice.  The  beft  internal  medicines,  in  a  true  acute 
rheumatifm,  are  neutral  falts,  with  very  fmall  doles  of 
camphor.  The  diet  muft  be  of  the  Jovveft  kind.  All 
outward  applications  are  to  be  omitted  as  long  as  any 
fever  or  inflammation  remains. 

The  chronic  rheumatifm  is  either  the  remains  of  a 
rheumatic  fever,  or  a  continuation  of  pains  that  proceeded 
at  firft  from  lefTer  but*  negleCled  colds.  The  blgpd  in 
this  cafe  is  fizy.  It  is  an  obftinate  difeafe,  but  bleeding 
is  the  moft  efficacious  remedy.  Eight  ounces  of  blood  is 
to  betaken  away  once  in  eight  or  tea  days,  as  long  as  it 
is  fizy,  or  the  complaints  remain. 

Bleeding  has  been  repeated,  in  m««^y  cafes,  three  or  four 
times,  to  no  manner  of  purpofe  ;  norwould  the  pains  abate 
withoutdeobftruents,  diaphoretics,  purges,  and  anodynes. 
Sometimes  they  have  yielded  to  the  cold  bath  alone. 

Dr  Clerk  of  Edinburgh  declares  the  Arthritis  Va-* 
*Ga,  or  flying  gout,  erroneoufly  called  the.  Sc orbitti'c 
Rheumatism,  may  be  oftCn  diftinguiflied  by  the  urine 
of  the  patient ;  for  certain  filaments  float  in  it  not  fo 
tranfparent  as  the  urine  itfelf,  but  when  taken  oat  they 
appear  as,  pellucid  as  cryftal.  They  will  rope  to  a  great 
length,  and  when  dried  turn  to  a  white  calx.  This  he 
takes  to  be  the  morbific  matter  of  the  gout,  gravel,  gou- 
tifli  fciatica,  and  all  true  arthritic  pains,  diftin<51  from 
the  rheumatifm.  Soap  is  the  beft  diflblvent  of  it  yet 
known,  half  an  ounce  of  which  to  an  ounce  may  be  ta¬ 
ken  in  a  day  for  a  month  together,  if  neceffary,  in  the 
fciatic  and  other  arthritic  pains. 

Of  the  Gout. 

The  gout  is  a  very  painful  difeafe;  whofe  feat  is  in 
the  joints  and  ligaments  of  the  bones  of  the  feet  ;  the  prin¬ 
cipal  times  of  its  invafionare  the  fpring  and  the  autumn. 

In  treating  of  this  difeafe,  we  fhall  firft  give  an  account 
of  the  regular  gout,  and  afterwards  of  the  irregular. 

The  regular  gout  ufually  feizes  the  patient  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  January  or  the  beginning  of  February  all  of  a 
fudden,  and  without  any  previous  notice,  unlefs  the  pa¬ 
tient  has  been  troubled  with  crudities  of  the  ftomach  and’ 
indigeftion  for  fome  weeks  before  ;  the  body  likewife  may 
have  feemed  to  have  been  puffed  up  with  wind,  with  a 
kind  of  heavinefs,  which  daily  increafes,  till  at  length  the 
fit  comes  on  ;  a  few  days  before  which,  there  is _a  torpor,  ^ 
and  as  it  were  a  defeent  of  wind  down  the  mufcles  of  the 
thigh,  with  a  kind  of  fpafmodic  affedion  of  them.  Like- 
wife,  the  day  before  the  fit,  the  appetite  is  more  voracious, 
but  not  natural. 

Though  the  patient  Teems  to  go  to  bed  in  good  health, 
yet  about  two  in  the  mbrning  he  is  awakened  by  a  pain 
which  moft  commonly  affeefts  the  great  toe,  fometimes  the 
heel,  the  ancle,  or  the  calf  of  the  legs,  which  pain  re- 
fembles  that  of  diflocated  bones  ;  there,  is  likewife  a  fea- 
fation  as  if  water  almoft  cold  was  poured  on  the  membranes 
of  the  part  affeded.  Soon  after,  a  fhivering  and  fhaking 
fupervene,  witEa  feverifh  diforder.  The  pain  which  at 
firit  is  tolerable,  becomes  more  violent  in  proportion  as 
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the  fliaklng  decreafes,  and  grows  more  intenfe  every  hojjr 
till  night,  and  then  it  is  at  the  height  ;  fettling  itfelf  a- 
bout  the  little  bones  of  the  tarfus  and  nietatarfus,  whofe 
ligaments  it  alFedls.  Now  there  feems  to  be  a  violent 
extenlion  of  the  ligaments,  or  there  is  a  fenfation  of  their 
being  lacerated,  or  gnawed  by  a  dog.  Sometimes  they 
feem  to  be  ’prelTed  or  f^ueezed  together.  At  this  time 
the  part  afFedled  becomes  fo  exceeding  fenfibl^,  that  they 
cannot  bear  the  weight  of  the  fheet,  nor  the  ihaking  of  the 
room  by  a  perfon’s  walking  about. 

The  patient  is  nowin  great  torture,  and  is  continually 
fliifting  his  foot  from  'ljlace  to  place  inliopes  of  eafe.  His 
body  likewife  is  in  as  conflant  agitation  as  the  part  aifFec- 
red.  This  always  happens  at  the  accelHon  of  the  fir. 
But  the  pain  continues  without  remifiion  till  two  or  three 
in  the  morning,  that  is,  twenty- four  hours  from  the  firfl 
jonfet,  at  which  time  he  begins  to  be  at  eafe,  which  he 
js  willing  to  attribute  to  the  laft  pofture  in  which  he 
placed  the  afFedted  member.  Now  he  fail's  into  a  gentle 
breathing  fweat,  and  gets  a  little  fleep,  and,  when  he 
awakes,  perceives  the  part  to  be  fwelled,  and  the  pain 
much  ^abated  ;  for  before,  the  veins  of  the  member,  be¬ 
ing  turgid,  were  only  more  confpicuous  than  ufual. 

The  next  day,  or  perhaps  two  or  three  days  afterwards, 
if  the  gouty  matter  is  copious,  the  part  afFedted  is  a  little 
in  pain,  which  grows  more  violent  towards 'the  evening, 
and  abates  at  the  crowing  of  the  cock. 

In  a  few  days  the  other  foot  begins  to  be  alFedledJn 
the  fame  manner  ;  and,  if  the  pain  has  ceafed  in  the  firfl:, 
the  weaknefs  which  is  left  behind  foon  vaniflies.  The 
fame  tragedy  is  now  adled  over  again.  Sometimes,  when 
the  gouty  matter  is  in  great  plenty,  it  attacks  both  feet 
at  once,  but  ifgenerally  feizes  one  after  the  other. 

After  both  the  feet  have  been  tormented,  the  fits  which 
follow  are  out  of  rule,  both  as  to  the  time  of  invafion  and 
the  duration  ;  only  the  pain  grows  more  intenfe  at.  night, 
and  remits  in  the  morning. 

From  a' feries  of  thefe  fmall  fits  arifes  what  is  called  a 
fit  of  the  gout,  which  is  longer  or  fhorter,  according  to 
the  patient’s  age.  For  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that, 
when  a  patient  has  been  laid  up  w'lth  the  gout  two  or 
three  months,  that  it  is  a  fingle  fit,  but  rather  a  feries  or 
chain  of  fmall  fits,  which  continually  grow  fhorter  and 
milder,  till  the  peccant  matter  is  at  length  confumed,  and 
die  former  health  reflored.  This  happens  to  the  more 
vigorous,  and  whom  the  gout  feldom  vifits,  in  fourteen 
days  ;  to  perfons  advanced  in  years,  who  have  often  felt 
its  rage,  in  two  months  ;  but  diofe  who  are  debilitated 
with  age,  or  the  long  flay  of  the  difeafe,  it  does  not  leave, 
till  'fummer,  being  pretty  far  advanced,  drives  it  away. 

For  the  fourteen  days  the  urine  is  higher- coloured,, 
and  depofites  a  fediment  like  gravel,  and  not  above  one 
third  of  what  the  patient  drinks  pafTes  ofF  by  urine  ;  the 
body  on  the  firfl  day  is  coflive,  the  appetite  decayed, 
there  is  a  fliivering  towards  the  evening,  as  alfo  a  heavi- 
nefs  and  troublefome  fenfation  in  the  purts  not  afFe<5ted. 
Whed  the  fix  goes  ofF,  there  is  an  intolerable  itching  in  the 
ajfFeded  foot,  chiefly  between  the  toes,  .from  which  and 
from  the  feet  fall  -branny  fcales,  as  if  the  patient  had 
fwallowed  poifon. 

The  difeafe  thus  terminated,  the  patient’s  good  habit 
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of  body  and  appetite  return  in  proportion  to  th.e  feverlty 
of  the  pain  in  the  lafl  fit ;  and  in  the  fame  proportion  the 
next  fit  will  be  either  accelerated  or  retarded  ;  for,  if  the 
lad  fit  was  very  fevere,  the  next  will  not  come  on  in  lefs  - 
time  than  a  folar  revolution. 

Hitherto  you  have  an  account  of  the  regular  gout, 
and  its  genuine  phenomena  ;  but  when  it  is  diflurbed  by 
incongruous  medicines,  and  the  patient  is  worn  out  by  the“ 
Jong  continuance  of.the  difeafe,  it  becomes  irregular,  and 
the  fubflance  of  the  body  is  as  it  were  changed  into  a  femes 
of  the  difeafe,  and  nature  becomes  unequal^  to  the  talk 
of  conquering  the  malady  thus  changed,  in  the  accuflomed 
manner. 

The  feet  were  at  firfl  the  feat  of  the  difeafe,  but  now 
it  attacks  the  hands,  wrifls,  elbows,  knees,  and  other 
parts  of  the  body.  Sometimes  it  fo  diflc/is  the  fingers, 
as  to  make  them  refemble  a  bunch  of  parfnips,  and  at 
length  flony  concretions  appear  about  the  ligaments  of 
the  joints,  w'hich,  breaking  through  the  fldn,  refemble 
chalk,  or  crabs  eyes.  Sometimes  the  gouty  matter  in¬ 
vades  the  elbows,  and  creates  a  whitifli  fweUing  of  the 
fize  of  an  egg,  which  foon  afTuiiies  a  red  colour,  and  be¬ 
comes  inflamed.  Sometimes  it  aflFe^ls  the  thigh  in  fuch 
a  manner,  as  if  a  great  weight  tvas  hanged  thereon,  and 
yet  without  any  remarkable  pain.  From  thence  it  de- 
feends  to  the  knee,  wliich  it  handles  more  roughly, 
hindering  all  motion,  for  the  patient  continues  in  the  fame 
place  and  pofture  sis  if  lie  were  nailed  to  the  bed. 

Now  the  gout  afflids  the  patient  all  tjie  year,  except 
two  or  three  months  in  fummer  ;  and  the  particular  fit, 
which  did  not  lafl  above  a  day  or  two,  continues  ten  or 
fourteen  days ;  and  the  firfl  or  fecond  day  after  the  onfet, 
he  is  diflurbed  with  ficknefs  as  well  as  pain,  ^nd  a  total 
lofs  of  appetite. 

His  limbs  alfo  begin  to  be  contra(51ed  and  unapt  for 
motion;  and  though  he  can  Hand,  and  perhaps  creep  a- 
bout  a  little,  yet  fo  flowly,  that  you  can  fcarce  perceive 
he  gets  forward  at  all.  If  he  drives  beyond  his  flrength, 
hoping  by  exercife  to  regain  his  legs,  and  to  become  lefs 
fufceptible  of  pain,  the  fomes  of  the  difeafe  will  attack 
the  vifeera  in  a  more  dangerous  manner.  The  urine  is 
like  that  of  a  perfon  troubled  with  a  diabetes,  and  there  is 
a  troublefome  itching  in  the  back  and  other  parts,  efpe- 
cially  at  bed-time.  • 

Nature  being  at  length  opprefTed  with  the  difeafe  and 
old  age,  th-2  fits  begin  to  grow  more  mild,  and,  inflead 
of  the  ufual  pain,  there  is  a  kind  of  ficknefs^  with  a  pain 
in  the  belly,  a  fpontaneous  wearinefs,  and  fometimes  a 
difpofirion  to  fail  into  a  diarrhoea  ;  which  fymptoms. 
vanifli  as  often  as  the  pain  returns  to  the  joints.  And 
thus,  the  patient  being  alternately  afflifled  with  pain  and 
ficknefs.  the  paroxy  mi  becomes  very  long  and  very  tedious. 

This  difeafe  feldom  invades  any  patient  till  he  -is  up¬ 
wards  of  thirty,  and  men  are  more  fubjecl  to  it  than 
women  ;  as  alfo  perfons  of  acute  parts,  who  follow  their 
Iludies  tooclofely,  efpecially  in  the  night,  with  an  intenfe 
application  of  mind.  Likewife  thofe  who  live  high,  and 
indulge  their  appetites,  drinking  plenty  of  rich  gener¬ 
ous  wines;  or  who  ufe  acids  too  freely,  ot  white  eager 
wines  ;  or  who  have  been  addi<5led  too  early  to  venereal 
pleafures:  or  whofe  bodies  are  large,  grofs,  and  full, 
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Tliofe  alfo  are  Jlabk  to  it,  whofe  fweaty  feet  are  too 
Suddenly  chilJcd  ;  or  who  fuffer  their  feet  to  fweat  in 
wet  (hoes  and  dockings.  Hence  hunting  and  riding  in 
in  the  cold  are  pernicious.  It  may  likewife'he  received 
by  contagion,  and  is  hereditary,  defcending,  from  father 
to  foD. 

The  curative  indications  require,  fird,  -t^hat  the  primas 
vis  be  fet  free  from  a  load  of  indigedcd  crudities,  and 
the  vi/cera  be  redored'to  their  pridine  vigour  :  that  by 
thefe  means  the  aliments  may  be  duly  concealed  and  afli- 
milated  into  healthy  fluids,  and  fuch  as  will  pafs  freely 
through  the  fmalled  veflels ;  while  whatever  is  unfit 
for  nourifliment  may  pafs  off  by  perfpiration,  in  due  time 
and  quantity.  Secondly,  that  the  fluid  dagnation  in, 
and  duffing  up  the  fmalled  veffels,  may  be  expelled  the 
"body,  and  a  free  paffage  through  the  contradled  veffels  be 
redo  red. 

The  fird  intention  may  be  anfwered  by  vomits  and 
gentle  cathartics,  repealed  as  occafion  requires  ;  by  bitters, 
aromatics,  antifcorbutic  medicines;  by  alkaline  fixed  falts, 
taken  in  fmall  quantities  for  a  long  time  ;  by  aliments 
and  drinks  that  are  no^urlfliing,  light,  eafy  of  digedion, 
quickly  affimilated  and  taken  in  due  quantity  ;  by  power¬ 
ful  exercife  often  repeated  and  long  continued,  and  efpe 
ciaily  by  riding  in  a  dry,  pure,  ferene  air  ;  by  fridion, 
by  motion  of  the  affe<fled  parts,  by  going  to  deep  at  early 
hours. 

The  fecond  intention  may  be  anfwered  partly  by  the 
preceding  article,  as  well  as  by  procuring  gentle  fweats, 
by  bathing  in  natural  and  artificial  baths  ;  by  fweating 
in  a  bagnio  ;  or  by  the  ufe  of  volatile  falts,  and  copi¬ 
ous  drinking  of  attenuating  liquors  actually  hot^  in  the 
morning  while  in  bed,  in  order  to  procure  a  fweat ;  as 
alfo  by  mercurial  purges,  taking  a  large  quantity  of  di¬ 
luents  after  them  ;  by  fridlions  of  the  whole  body,  efpe- 
cially  the  parts  affected,  with  hot,  dry  linen  cloths,  till 
a  rednefs  appear  ;  by  cold  baths,  and  the  like,  Thefe 
things  being  ufed  with  prudence,  and  according  to  the 
various  temperaments  of  the  patient,  will  yield  no  fmall 
relief,  even  in  the  nodous  gout  itfelf. 

As^the  proximate  caufe  lies  in  the  vitiated  date  of  the 
fmalled  nervous  veffels  of  the  body,  and  of  the  fluid  that 
paffes  through  thefti,  it  is  no  wonder  that  bleeding  will 
not  reach  the  matter,  date,  or  caufe  of  the  difeafe  ;  yet 
it  may  fometimes  'do  good  by  accident,  by  caufing  a  fmall 
revulfion,  and  by  abating  the  urgent  fymptoms. 

Nor  will  emetics  or  cathartics  yield  fo  much  re¬ 
lief  as  is  commonly  thought,  becaufe  they  often  raife 
a  didurbance  in  the  nervous  fluid,  diminifh  the  other 
fluids,  and  weaken  the  expulfive  faculty.  But  much 
greater  benefit  may  be  expelled  from  fudorifics  rightly 
adminidered. 

Nothing  is  more  fatal  than  to  hinder  the  gouty  matter, 
now  grown  mature,  and  remaining  unexpelled,  as  well  as 
uncorredled  by  proper  medicines,  from  falling  on  the 
ufual  parts,  which  indeed  caufe  great  pain,  but  no  danger, 
if  it  invades  the  brain,  it  will  occafion  apoplexies,  pal- 
fles,  a  delirium,  weakneffes,  dozing,  tremors,  or  univer- 
fal  convulffons  :  If  it  attacks  the  lungs,  it  produces  ap 
adhma,  a  cough,  or  a  fuffocation  :  if  the  intercodals 
and  pleura,  a  convulfive  pkurify  5  if  the  abdominal  vi- 
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feera,  naufeas,  anxieties,  vomiting,  belching,  gr-ipings,. 
or  fpafms  of  the  vifccra.  It  is  aimed  incredible  how 
many  difeafes  it  creates,  which  are  fuddenly  mortal ;  or 
at  lead  not  to  be  cured  but  by  reviving  the  fit  of  the 
gout,  which  had  been  didurbed,  and  rendering  it  as  feverc 
as  poflible. 

Thefe  lad  mentioned  evils  happen  from  injudicious  ap¬ 
plications  of  narcotics,  refrigerants,  adringents,  or  in- 
craffanis  ;  or  from  medicines  which  caufe  a  revulfion  from 
the  difeafed  part,  or  from  debilitating,  evacuating,  or 
fuffocating  remedies.  .Hence  bleeding,  purging  upwards 
or  downwards,  pladers,  poultices,  of  the  nature  above- 
mentioned,  and  all  opiates,  pr-oduce  thefe  effe(ds  ;  as  alfo  a 
fpontaneous  weaknefs  brought  on  by  extreme  old  age  ;  or 
from  the  extreme  parts  being  fo  obdrinded,  corrupted, 
withered,  or  periflied,  that  the  morbific  matter  cannot 
pafs  through  them  any  longer. 

To  abate  the  exceflive  pain  in  the  part  affe6led,  if  there 
be  an  abfolute  neceffuy,  opiates  may  be  given  internally, 
and  the  patient  may  drink  plentifully  of  hot  whey,  or 
any  other  liquor  of  the  like  nature.  External  emollients 
and  anodynes  may  be  ufed  laid  on  pretty  hot;  or  the  part 
affected  may  be  beat  with  nettles,  or  it  may  be  anointed 
with  terebinthinated  balfain  of  fulphur,  or  tow  may  be 
burnt  thereon. 

Though  there  is  nothing  of  any  moment  to  be  done  in 
the  fit,  yet  it  will  be  proper  to  abftain  from  flelh  for  feme 
days,  and  to  live  upon  water -gruel,  or  fuch  like  di.t ; 
but  no  longer  than  the  flomach  is  averfe  to  flefh,  for  fear 
of  bringing  on  a  difturbance  of  the  animal  fpirits  ;  but 
then  great  care  fhould  be  taken  in  the  diet,  both  as  to 
quantity  and  quality.. 

As.  foon  as  the  pain  is  almoft  gone,  and  the  fwelHng 
and  the  weaknefs  onlyremain,  nothing  can  be  better  than 
warm  flomachic  and  fpicy'purges,  dofed  and  repeated  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  firength  oPthe  patient.  This  being  pre- 
mifed,  if  the  patient’s  ftrength  is  impaired,  and  bis  fleih 
wafted,  giye  affes  milk  with  pearl,  half  a  pint  or  a  pint 
in  a  morning  early,  and  at  ffve  or  fix  o’clock  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon  ;  and  to  keep  up  the  appetite  which  the  milk 
commonly  palls,  and  to  prevent  its  cooling  effeefts  on  the 
ftomach,  a  light  bitter  made  of  gentian,  cinnamon,  and 
orange-peel  only,  the  laft  double  to  the  other  two,  infu- 
fed  in  fherry  or  white  \yine,  and  taken  tw'o  hours  before 
meals,  may  be  ufed  moft  conveniently.  This  courfe  may 
be  continued  two  or  three  weeks  ;  after  this  a  courfe  of 
Bath  or  German-fpaw  waters  with  fteel,  riding,  a  light 
white  food  diet,  and  generous  wine  drank  temperately, 
will  be  moft  proper. 

Our  of  the  fit,  thofe  things  are,  moft  proper  which  pro¬ 
mote  the  concodtion  ©f  the  aliment,  w'hether  by  medicines, 
exercife,  or  diet. 

In  the  diet  there  is  a  medium  to  be  obferved  ;  the  pa¬ 
tient  fhould  neither  eat  more  than  the  ftomach  will  digeft, 
nor  be  fo  abftemious  as  to  defraud  the  parts  of  fuch  a 
proportion  of  aliment  as  is  neceffary  to  maintain  the' 
ftrength  and  vigour.  \As  to  the  quality  of  the  food,  the 
.patient’s  palate  is  to  be  confulted:  but  he  fhould  dine  up¬ 
on  one  difb  of  meat  only;  for  feverai  kinds  of  flefh,  eaten 
at  the  fame  meal,  diflurb  the  digeftive  faculty  more  than 
the  fame  quantity  of  any  one'  fort.  As  for  other  things, 
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‘the  patient  may  feed  upon  what  he  likes  befl,  provided  it 
Is  not  ikarp,  nor  hdted,  nor  feafoned  with  fpices.  He 
iliould  eat  no  fupper;  but  inftead  thereof  fhouid  drink  a 
draught  of  good  fmall-beer,  whereby  the  breeding  of 
the  gravel  may  be  prevented.  £f  the  patient  is  troubled 
with  the  gravel  or  ftone,  and  makes  bloody  water,  he 
may  purge  with  manna  once  a  week,  and  take  a  paregoric 
at  night. 

The  moft  fuitable  drink  is  fuch  as  is  not  fo  ftrong  as 
wine,  nor  fo  weak  as  water,  for  the  latter  by  its  coldnefs 
will  deprave  the  iiomach.  Of  this  fort  is  the  -London 
table  beer,  or  water  with  a  little  wine.  But,  when  the 
gouty  matter  has  felzed  the  whole  body,  he  mud  abdain 
‘from  all  fermented  liquors,  though  ever  fo  mild  and 
-fmall. 

But  if  the  patient  has  been  tifed  to  drong  or  fpirituous 
liquors,  or  is  advanced  hi  years,  or  through  weaknefs 
cannot  dlged  his  aliment,  he  may,  at  meals,  indulge 
himfelf  with  a  draught  of  Spanifh  wine,  which  is  better 
-than  French.  ^ 

Regard  mud  likewifebe  had  to  the  fymptoms,  which, 
in  the  fit,  gidanger  the  patient’s  life.  The  mod  com¬ 
mon  is  a  weak  and  languid  don^ach,  attended  with  fick- 
nefs  and  gripes,  as  if  from  wind.  In  this  cafe  nothing  is 
better  than  a  glafs  of  Canary  drank  now  and  then,  to¬ 
gether  with  exercife.  But,  if  the  fymptoms  will  not  ad¬ 
mit  any  truce,  give  twenty  drops  of  the  thebaic  tindlure 
in  fpirituous  alexitereal  water,  provided  the  head  is  not 
attacked,  and  let  the  patient  compofe  himfelf  to  red. 

If  the  nephritic  pains  diould  come  upon  jhe  gout, 
which  often  happens,  let  the  patient  omit  all  other  medi¬ 
cines,  and  drinkalarge  quantity  of  podet-drink,  in  which 
the  leaves  and  roots  of  mallows  and  marfiimaliows  have* 
been  boiled.  Then  let  a  clyder  be  given,  and  afterwards 
a  large  dofe  of  laudanum. 

When  the  gout  has.  feized  on  the  head,  it  is  to  be 
treated  as  any  other  head-each,  or  as  an  inflammation 
of  the  brain  and  its  membrane;  bleeding  in  the  arm  or 
jugular,  cupping  on  the  back,  and  blidering  between  the 
dibulders,  but  efpecialJyon  the  ancles,  to  give  the  gouty 
humour  a  vent  downwards.  In  young  and  drong  condi- 
tutions  mercurial  and  antimonial  vomits  will  do  wonders. 
L’kewife  gentle  domach  purges^are  to  be  poured  down 
continually,  that  is,  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  every  third 
hour,  till  the  effedl  is  obtained. 

Mercurial  vomits  are  not  only  proper  for  the  gout  in 
the  domach,  but  they  arc  abfolutely  neceffary  as  well  as 
mercurial  purges,  when  the  gout  becomes  fixed.to,  and 
permanent  in  a  place,  as  alfo  when  it  is  difperfed 'all  ovqr 
the  habit  like  a  rheumatifm.  Thefe  adlive  medicines  mud 
■fird  render  the  humours  fluid,  which  gum  guaiacum, 
with  diaphoretic  antimony,  perfided  in,  will  afterwards 
carry  off. 

S/  the  Sciatica,  or  Hip  Gout. 

The  fciatica  is  a  violent  and  obdinate  pain  in  the  hip, 
chiefly  in  the  joint  where  the  head  of  the  thigh  bone  is 
received  into  the  acetabulum  of  the  coxendix.  The  pain 
will  fometimes  extend  itfelf  to  the  lower  part  of  the  loins, 
to  the  thigh,  leg,  and  even  to  the  extremity  of  the  foot ; 
‘yet,  outwardly,  there  is  no  fwelling,  no  inflammation, 
Tior  change  of  colour  in  the  fltin. 
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Sometimes  there  Is  fuch  a  Tpafni  of  the  mufcles  oa  the 
fide  aft’;;(ded,  that  the  patient  cannot  fbnd  upright,  with¬ 
out  the  utmod  pain. 

When  the  fciatica  has  continued  very  long,  there  is 
fuch  a  colleftion  of  pituitous  humour  in  the  cavity  of  the 
joint,  that,  by  relaxing  the  ligaments,  it  often  caufes  a 
luxation.  Sometimes  it  caufes  an  aridura,  or  wading  a- 
way  of  the  adjacent  parts.  • 

When  the  pain  leaves  the  hip,  and  moves  downwards, 
it  is  a  fign  that  the  fpafms  are  refolved.  A  violent  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  body  generally  exafperates  the  pain. 

After  a  gentle  cathartic,  or  clyder,  bleeding  will  be 
proper,  efpecially  in  the  ancle  ;  alfo  leeches  applied  to  the 
"haemorrhoidal  veins  have  been  found  beneficial  Strong 
purges  are  hurtful;  but  niercurius  dulcis  given  with fcam- 
mony,  or  fome  other  purgative,  v;ill  be  of  fervice. 

If  the  patient  is  old  or  weak,  lenient  purges  will  be 
mod  proper ;  and  on  the  intermediate  days  a  dofe  of 
calomel,  which  is  afterwards  to  be  purged  off;  and  To 
repeated  alternately  for  fome  time.  ' 

Baglivi  obferves,  that  if  nothing  elfc  will  do,  in  pains 
of  the  external  parts,  recourfe  mud  be  had  to  cau¬ 
dles,  particularly  the  leaves  of  ranunculus,  or  a  mixture 
of  quicklime  and  foft  foap,  which  are  beneficial  in  the 
hip-gout. 

Cheyne  obferves,  that  when  the  gout  is  difperfed  dver 
the  whole  habit,  or  is  fixed  and  fettled  on  a  particular 
joint,  mercurial  vomits  and  purges  are  neceflary  todidodge 
it ;  but  the  fciatica  will  not  yield  to  this,  and  but  rarely 
to  any*other  methods  of  ufe;  but,  by  the  following 
method,  a  perfe^fl  cure  may  always  be  obtained,  if  the 
didemper  is  a  genuine  fciatica,  though  of  many  years 
(landing. 

Itconfids  in  taking  one,  two,  or  three  drams,  to  half  an 
ounce,  according  to  the  drength  of  the  patient’s  domach, 
of  the  ethereal  oil  of  turpentine ;  which  is  that  which 
comes  off  between  the  fpirit  and  the  oil  in  drawing  off 
the  common  oil  of  turpentine ;  this  is  to  be  taken  in  tri¬ 
ple  the  quantity  of  virgin  honey,  in  a  morning  fading,  for 
four,  five,  fix,  or  eight  days  at  farthed,  intermitting  a 
day  now  and  then,  as  the  patient’s  occafions  require,  or 
his  domach  differs  by  it.  Large  draughts  of  fa<:k-whey 
mud  be  drank  after  it,  to  fettle  it  on  the  domach,  or 
carry  it  into  the  blood ;  likewife  every  night  mud  be  ta¬ 
ken  a  proper  dofe  of  Matthew’s  pills  for  half  a  fcruple  of 
the pil,  faponacea^  that  is,  if  the  oil  has  been  taken  in  the 
morning. 

To  remove  the  grofler  remains  and  drengthen  the  weak¬ 
ened  part,  the  patient  mud  take  a  dram  or  two  drams  of 
flower  of  brimdoue,  for  fome  time  twice  a- day,  in  a  tea-cup 
full  of  milk.  If  through  great  intemperance,  or  a  violent 
cold,  the  patient  relapfes,  let  him  repeat  the  former  me¬ 
dicines  for  a  day  or  two.  Then,  to  drength<, n'the /r/V/z^ 
via  and  enliven  the  fpirits,  let  him  drink  the  Bath  or 
Spaw  waters  with  deel,  and  bitter§  with  volatiles. 

Of  a  VirulentGoNORRHOEA. 

A  VIRULENT  Gonorrhoea,  orCtAP,  proceeds  from  im¬ 
pure  coition  with  an  infeded  woman. 

This  didemper  begins  and  makes  its  progrefs  in  the 
following  manner.  The  patient,  fooner  or  later,  accord¬ 
ing  as  tlie  woman  with  whom  he  has  had  converfaiion  was 
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more  or  lefs  infei^led,  and  according  to  his  conftitution, 
by  which  he  may  be  more  or  lefs  difpofed  to  receive  the 
infciftion,  is  firit  feized  with  an  unufual  pain  in  the  geni¬ 
tals,  and  a  kind  ot  ienlation  like  a  rotation  of  his  tef- 
ticles.  Afterwards,  if  the  prepuce  conftantly  cover  his 
glans,  theie  appears  an  eruption  or  pudule,  which  by  its 
fize,  colour,  and  figure,  refembies  a  fpot  of  the  mealies ; 
prefently  after  appears  a  w-eeping  matter  like  femen,  which 
daily  changes  colour,  and  becomes  more  purulent  and  more 
yellow,  till  at  length,  if  the  diforder  be  highly  virulent, 
it  alTiimes  a  greenilh  hue,  or  appears  like  a  thin  fanious 
matter  mixed  with  blood. 

The  pullule  at  length  becomes  an  ulcer,  commonly 
called  a  chancre,  at  firft  not  unlike  *the  thrufh  in  chil¬ 
drens  mouths,  which;  daily  eating  deeper  and  wider,  at 
lalt  is  enccompalTed  with  hard  and  callous  lips. 

Thofe  whofe  glans  is  uncovered,  feldom  have  fuch  a 
poftule,  either  becaufe  it  ts  hardened  by  being  continually 
expofed  to  the  air,  or  by  the  frequent  rubbing  of  the 
lltirt,  and  fo  is  lefs  liable  to  imbibe  the  infed:ion. 

The  running  brings  on  a  heat  or  fmarting  in  making 
water,  which  is^moft  violent  when  it  is  over,  for  then  it 
feems  to  burn  the  whole  dud  of  the  urethra. 

Another  fymptom  is  the  cordee,  or  contradion  of  the 
fraenum,  by  which  the  penis  is  bent  downwards.  There 
is  likewife,  when  the  penis  is  ereded,  great  pain  as  if 
comprefled  tranfverfely  with  a  flrong  hand.  This  chiefly 
happens  in  .the  night,  when  the  patient  is  warm  in  his  bed. 

Sometimes  the  urethra  being  eaten  and  excoriated  with 
long  running  of  the  acrimonious  pus,  nature  breeds  a  foft 
fpungy-  flefh,  to  fupply  the  defed,  which  daily  increafing 
forms  caruncles  or  carnofities,  fo  far  as  to  plug  up  the 
urinary  pafTage  and  flop  the  urine.  However,  the  little 
adjoining  ulcers  continue  to  pour  forth  a  kind  of  an  ichor; 
and  this  flate  is  not  only  troublefome  to  the  phyfician, 
but  almoft  as  bad  as  death  to  the  patient. 

It  alfo  often  happens,  through  fome  violent  motion, 
or  the  ill-timed  ufe  of  aflringents,  that  the  fanies  which 
fliGuld  be  carried  off  by  the  gonorrhoea,  is  tranflated  to 
the  ferotum,  and  caufes  one  or  both  of  the  teflicles  to 
fwell  and  inflame  with  intolerable  anguifh  and  pain;  the 
running  at  the  fame  time  decreafing,  while  the  fcalding 
of  the  urine  is  as  great  as  ever. 

To  thefe  fymptoras  may  be  added  the  phimofis,  which 
happens  when  the  prepuce  cannot  be  drawn  back  to  un¬ 
cover  the  ..glans  ;  but  this  the  cafe  of  many  in  a  healthful 
ftate.  Alfo  the  peripliimofis  or  paraphimofis,  when  the 
prepuce,  being  fwelled,  cannot  be  brought  forward  to* 
cover-the  head  of  the  penis.  There  are  Ibmetimes  alfo 
watery  bladders  or  veficles  called  cryftallines,  and  at  length 
buboes  or  fwellings  of  the  glands  in  the  groin.  When 
thefe  laft  appear,  the  lues  venerea  is  generally  fuppofed 
to  begin.  .  .  ^ 

Women  are  not  fubjebt  to  fuch  a  variety  of  fymptoms 
as  men  ;  their  chief  complaints  being  a  difficulty  of  urine, 
and  a  running  ;  however,  they  are  liable  to  chancres  and 
venereal  warts  as  well  within  as  on  the  outward  parts  of 
the  labia  pudendi,  as  alfo  to  buboes  in  the  groin.  As  for 
the  coar(flation  of  the  fphinbler  vaginae,  purfing  up  as  it 
were  the  external  orifice,  this  is  not  a  phimofis,  though 
by  fome  improperly  fo  called. 

'  VoL.  m.  74.  5 
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The  caufe  of  a  virulent  gonorrhoea  Is  a  taint  by  impure 
coition,  conveyed  from  a  woman  infe<51ed  with  a  malig¬ 
nant  gonorrhoea,  or  the  lues  venerea,  firfi:  to  the  genitals 
of  a  man,  and  afterwards  through  the  pores  to  the  lymph 
or  feminal  liquor  ;  the  due  crafis  and  natural  mixture  it 
entirely  deflroys,  by  inducing  partly  a  cauftic  and  corro¬ 
ding,  and  partly  a  putrid  flate  thereof.  Hence  arife  the 
pains  and  heats,  the  tumours;  the  inflammations,  and  the 
exulcerations  of  the  gepitals  :  For  at  firfi  the  glans  is 
only  affebled,  whilft,  in  coition,  the  poifon  infinuaies  ic- 
felf  into  the  open  pores.  Then  it  foon  proceeds  to  the 
glans  of  the  urethra,  then  to  the  proflatse,  which  are 
porous,  and  afterwards  to  the  veficula^  feminales. 

If  the  infe<51:ed  lymph  is  conveyed  to  the  inguinal  glands 
through  the  lymphatic  veflels,  which  Cowper  difeovered 
to  run  from  the  prepuce  to  the  groin  ;  then  a  venereal 
bubo  is  formed,  which  is  a  hard  tumour  without  pain. 
But  if  the  feat  of  the  gonorrhoea  is  deeper,  and  an  in¬ 
flammation  arifes  at  the  beginning  of  the  urethra,  where 
the  veficulge  feminales  difeharge  the  feminal  fluid,  then 
thefe  veffels  are  fo  comprefled  by  the  tumour,  that  the 
femen  cannot  be  conveyed  to  them  from  the  teflicles, 
whence  it  happens  that  the  teflicles  fwell. 

As  to  the  prognoflics,  wemufl  obferve,  that  the  greater 
the  infe<flion  is,  the  more  violent  and  obftinate  the  dif¬ 
order  will  prove;  though  it  feldom  brings  on  a  pox  un« 
lefs  the  difeharge  is  imprudently  flopped  by  the  prepofler 
rous  ufe  of  fudorifics  and  aflringents ;  for,  immediately 
on  the  fuppreflion  of  the  difeharge,  buboes,  tumours  of 
the  ferotum  and  teflicles,  caruncles  of  the  urethra,  and 
other  terrible  fymptoms  appear,  together  with  a  confirmed 
pox.  The  more  regular  the  difeharge  is  made,  the  more 
mild  all  the  fymptoms  are. 

-  But  when  the  running  is  fmall  in  quantity,  the  urine 
is  highly  fetid,  and  the  matter  yellow  or  greep,  it  is  a 
bad  fign. 

It  is  a  certain  fign  the  diforder  is  mitigated,  when  the 
painful  conflrieflion  of  the  penis  in  eie(flion,  and  the  heat 
of  urine,  are  removed  ;  as  alfo  when  the  impaired  flrength 
begins  to  return,  and  the  countenance,  which  before  was 
pale,  affumes  a  florid  or  a  natural  colour. 

It  is  a  fign  the  gonorrhea  is  cured,  if,  upon  compref- 
fing  the  penis,  a  drop  or  two  of  thin  limpid  liquor,  like 
the  white  of  an  egg,  is  difeharged. 

The  regimen,  during  the  time  of  the  cure,  requires 
the  patient  to  abftain  from  all  oily  food  ;  and  he  mufl  al- 
fo  avoid  every  thing  which  by  its  acrimonious  quality 
flimulates  to  venery  ;  fuch  as  fpices,  bulbous  roots,  flefh, 
eggs,  fifli,  and  fermented  liquors  ;  for  the  inflation  of 
the  penis  retards  the  curef.  This  is  of  the  utmoft  confe- 
quence  ;  and  therefore  all  venereal  incitements,  fuch  as 
obfeenebooks,  and  whatever  elfe  inflames  the  fancy,  fliould 
be  fhunned  like  death. 

Water  and  whey  are  the  beft  drink,  and  feeds  and 
fummer-fruits  the  beft  aliment. 

All  poffible  care  mufl:  be  taken  that  cold  never 
reach  the  penis  ;  and  that  it  be  kept  always  moifl,  left: 
the  pores  contradling  repel  the  flux  of  matter.  An  e- 
mollient  and  fomewhat  antifeptic  cataplafm  will  be  be¬ 
neficial. 

In  the  place  of  mercurials  given  internally,  Aflruc  di- 
K  k  reifls 
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re^ls  the  ufe  of  crude  quickfilver,  as  in  the  common  unc¬ 
tion,  to  be  rubbed  upon  the  parts,  as  about  the  body  of  the 
penis,  efpeciaily  under  the  urethra  to  the  perinceum,  and  lb 
up  to  the  pubes  and  tefticles. 

Turner  approves  of  this  method  in  all  local  alFec- 
tions,  fuch  as  chancres,  a  phimofis  and  paraphiim  (is  from 
a  venereal  taint :  As  alfo  when  there  is  a  callofiiy  in  the 
urinary  paflage,  or  an  induration  of  the  telHcles,  parti¬ 
cularly  their  epididyraes,  left  after  the  hernia  humoralis, 
and  the  like.  Nor  does  he  difapprove  of  it  in  common 
claps  during  the  courfe  of  the  purgation. 

If  there  is  no  difcharge  of  virulent  matter  from  the 
penis,  it  is  called  gonorrhoea  ficca,  or  a  dry  clap,  the 
fymptoms  of  which  are  a  dyfury  or  difficulty  of  making 
water,  and  after,  from  the  increafe  of  the  inflammation 
and  tumefadlion,  an  ifchury  or  total  fuppreffion  of  ur  he. 

In  the  cure  of  the  dry  clap,  Aftruc  advifes  plentiful 
bleeding  in  the  beginning,  to  take  off  the  tenfion,  and  to 
abate  the  inflammation ;  as  alfo  emollient  decoflions  of 
mallows,  linfeed,  6'c.  in  milk,  to  foment  the  parts  ; 
but  perhaps  it  might  be  better  to  make  a  poultice  of  thefe 
ingredients,  after  Boerhaave’s  method,  to  lay  to  theparts 
affected  ;  or,  which  is  bell  of  all,,  to  ufe  them  one  after 
the  other. 

He  iikev/ife  advifes  lenient  clyfters,  cooling  emuIGons, 
and  ptifans  withfal  prunella  and  anodynes  between  whiles. 
During  the  continuance  of  the  inflammation,  no  mercuri* 
als  muft  be  ufed  ;  and  if  the  fymptoms  increafe,  threat¬ 
ening  an  abfeefs  outwardly  in  the  periraenm,  it  is  to  be 
forwarded  as  much  as  pollible  by  fuppurative  poultices,  and 
the  matter  difeharged. 

Of  the  Cure  of  the  Symptoms. 

I.  Of  the  Hernia  Humoraljs,  or  Svjelling 
of  the  TelHcles. 

Astruc,  in  the  cure,  recommends  frequent  bleeding, 
and  an  antiphlogiftic  regimen,  and  fomenting  the  parts 
with  a  deco^ion  of  mallow- roots  and  linfeed;  or  milk 
pretty  warm  ;  or  an  anodyne  cataplafm  of  lily- roots,  with 
leaves  of  henbane,  mallows,  and  branc  urfine,  boiled  to 
a  mucilage,  and  mixed  with  the  flower  of  linfeed  and  oil 
of  lilies.  After  the  inflammation  and  fever  are  abated, 
he  advifes  a  gentle  purge;  after  mild  refolvents  external¬ 
ly,  and  antivenereals  Internally, 

The  hardnefs  of  the  epididymes  is  to  be  difeuffed  by 
fuccinated  balfam  of  fulphur,  mercurial  plafters,  and  oint¬ 
ments.  During  the  ufe  of  thefe  applications,  a  fufpen- 
fory  bandage  fhould  not  be  neglecfted. 

When  pus  is  formed  in  the  telHcles,  it  mufl:  be  dif¬ 
eharged  with  a  lancet.  If  it  fhould  leave  a  fiflulous  ul¬ 
cer,  he  advifes  a  mercurial  ointment. 

II.  Of  a  Bueo. 

Astruc  afferts,  that  venereal  buboes  are  of  two  kinds: 
the  firft  is  effential,  happening  immediately  after  coition 
with  an  infedted  perfon  ;  the  fecond  fymptomaiical,  which 
follows  the  fuppreffion  of  the  gonorrhoea,  or  the  drying 
up  of  the  ulceration.  He  likewife  mentions  a  third, 
which  does  not  appear  fo  early  as  the  other  two,  and  is 
therefore  a  pathognomoiii^  fign  of  a  lues  venerea  or  pox. 
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He  propofes  to  cure  it  by  mercurial  purges,  to  carry  off 
the  humour ;  in  the  mean  time  rubbing  a  mercurial  oint¬ 
ment  into  the  part,  to  diffolve  the  induration  ;  which  he 
thinks  is  more  gentle  and  eafy,  than  to  promote  the  fup- 
puration  by  ripening  poultices,  and  then  opening  the 
tumour  by  a  caufHc,  giving  mercurials  inwardly  at  the 
fame  time. 

De  Salt  cures  all  the  fymptoms  by  rubbing  into  the 
parts  a  ftrong  mercurial  ointment,  caufing  the  paiient  to 
anoint  himfelf  from  the  anus  all  along  the  urethra  to  the 
glans  and  prepuce.  The  following  day  he  gives  a  ftrong 
dofe  of  jalap,  that  is,  from  two  fcruples  to  a  dram.  His 
diet  drink  is  to  be  fpring- water  in  which  mercury  revived 
from  cinnabar  has  been  boiled.  If  the  patient  cannot 
bear  much  purging,  he  may  have  a  truce  for  a  day  or 
two,  but  the  ointment  is  to  be  continued  every  night. 
The  firft  fri<5lion  gives  confiderable  relief,  the  fecond  ye^t 
more,  the  third  commonly  makes  the  pain  ceafe,  and  the 
fourth  and  fifth  generally  filence  the  complaints.  Five 
or  fix  weeks  generally  perfects  the  cure. 

In  buboes,  the  patient  is  to  rub  the  ointment  into  the 
groin,  ferotum,  and  parts  in  either  fex  ;  purging  6very 
day,  and  drinking  the  mercurial  water ;  by  which  means 
the  buboes  melt  away,  the  phimofis,  paraphimofis,  and 
chancres  difappear,  and  the  former  health  returns.  If 
there  is  matter  already  formed  in  the  bubo,  then  he 
allows  it  muft  be  opened.  Heifter’s  method  is  much  the 
fame. 

Ill  Of  Caruncles  and  Carnofities  in  the  Urethra. 

The  obfta  les  which  hinder  the  free  paffage  of  the 
urine,  according  to  Aftruc,  are  thefe  which  follow,  i. 
Ulcers,  in  the  urethra.  2.  Cicatrices  left  behind  after  the 
healing  thefe  ulcers.  3.  Caruncles.  4.  A  fehirrus  on 
the  verumontanum,  or  caput  gallinaginis.  5.  IndOrati- 
ons  of  the  proftatas  and  veficulae  feminaks.  6.  Carnofities 
rifing  in  and  ftraitening  the  canal. 

He  propofes  to  cure  the  ulcers  by  the  fame  regiinen  as 
the  firft  period  of  a  gonorrhoea,  viz,  by  repeated  bleed¬ 
ings,  lenients  and  refrigerants,  to  abate  the  fluxion,  and 
take  off  the  inflammation. 

Turner,  in  the  u''orft  cafes,  would  not  have  the  urethra 
laid  open,  ,but  only  have  the  perinaeum  well  greafed  with 
the  mercurial  liniment,  by  which  he  has  known  many 
large  callofities  infenfibly  diffolve,  while  the  candle  or 
leaden  probe,  fmeared  alfo  therewith,  has  been  kept 
within. 

But  there  has  been  lately  introduced  into  praSice  by 
Daran  a  new  method  of  curing  thefe  diforders  'with 
bougies,  the  compofition  of  which  he  keeps  a  fecret. 

According  to  him,  if  the  canal  of  the  urethra  be  open 
enough  to  admit  the  extremity  of  the  bougie,  a  fuppura- 
tion  will  enfue  from  the  difea.kd  part  of  the  urethra, 
which  will  in  lime  relax  and  open  the  ftri(fture  ;  or,  if 
the  ftridure  oppofes  the  entrance  of  the  bougie,  yet  ftill 
the  mere  point  of  the  bougie  will  fuppurate  it  in  a  fmall 
degree,  and  by  and  by,  though  much  more  tcdlouily  than 
in  the  other  cafe,  by  relaxing,  open  it. 

The  firft:  difcharge  procured  by  a  bougie  is  generally 
very  fanious,  and  evidently  flows  from  the  place  vdiere 
the  obftrufliun  is,'  that  part  cf  the  bougie  only  being 

covered 
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covered  with  matter  that  anfwers  to  the  obftrudllon.  A- 
gain,  the  cordee,  excited  by  theufe  of  the  bougie,  is  in¬ 
finitely  more  painful  where  the  obftrudtion  is,  than  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  penis.  It  will,  it  mull  be  owned, 
produce  a  cordee  in  a  found  penis  ;  but  then  it  extends 
through  every  part  of  it,  and  is  by  no  means  fo  painful 
as  the  other. 

If  the  fymptoms  of  the  fi:ri(5lures,  callous  fears,  car¬ 
uncles  and  tumours  of  the  corpus  fpongiofum  urethrae  are 
efiehtialiy  dilFerent,  thofc  differences  are  not  mentioned 
by  any  writer  ;  except  that,  when  the  urethra  only  is  af- 
fe<51:cd,  the  patient,  in  making  water,  voids  matter  before 
his  urine;  but  when  the  profbte  glands  or  veficulae  ferai- 
nales  only  are  concerned,  matter  follows  the  laft  drop 
of  urine.  But  it  frequently  happens  that  one  is  compli¬ 
cated  with  the  other. 

The  properties  requifite  in  a  bougie,  are  a  fufiicient 
degree  orfirranefs,  that  it  may  be  introduced  with  fome 
force  :  A  fupplenefs  and  tenacity,  that  it  may  conform 
to  the  motions  of  the  body  without  breaking  :  A  lenient 
fupp.urative  difpofition,  to  bring  on  a  difeharge  without 
pain  :  And,  laftly,  a  fmoothnefs  of  furface,  that  it  may 
not  only  be  introduced  with  more  eafe,  but  that  it  may 
lie  eafy  in  the  paffage  till  it  begins  to  diffolve. 

That  chiefly  made  ufe  of  is  as  follows  ; 

^  Emplaji,  commun,  cum  pice  Burgund,  fij.  Argent . 
viv.  Jj  Anthnon.  crud.  pulv.  ^15.  M. 

The  e^nphji,  com,  or  diachylon,  mull  be  made  with  oil 
and  a  little  Burgundy  pitch  added  to  it,  to  render  it  fuf- 
ficiently  tenacious  i  the  antimony  mufl  be  finely  levigated, 
that  it  may  give  a  fmoothnefs  and  good  ccnfiftence  to  the 
bougie.  •  . 

7'he  quickfilver,  whether  it  be  divided  in  half,  fulph, 
or  honey,  muft  not  be  put  into  the  plafler  till  the  moment 
before  the  bougies  are  made,  nor  mufl  the  plafler  be  boil¬ 
ing  hot  at  that  time.  When  the  quickfilver  is  mingled 
with  the  plafler  moderately  hot,  flips  of  fine  rag  mufl  be 
ready  to  dip  in  the  compofition.  They  mufl  be  of  differ¬ 
ent  lengths,  from  fix  to  nine  or  ten  inches,  and  about  three 
inches  broad.  Roll  them  up  loofeiy,  and,  taking  hold  of 
one  extremity  with  the  left  hand,  let  it  fall  gently  on  the 
furface  of  the  plafler,  and  then  draw  it  out  gently.  As 
it  is  drawn  out,  it  will  unroll,  and  take  up  a  quantity  of 
the  plafler  upon  its  furface,  equal  to  the  thicknefs  of  a  fij- 
ver  groat.  It  may  be  proper  to  afiifl  the  unrplhng  with  a 
fpatula.  The  plafler  mufl  be  hot  enough  to  foak  through 
and  difcolour  the  rag.  I'he  ladle  in  whic!)  it  is  meited 
ought  to  be  broad  and  flat  at  the  bottom  ;  and  the  plafler 
mufl  be  kept  flirring  to  preferve  it  in  equal  confiflence. 
The  bubbles  on  the  furface  of  the  cloth  may  be  fmoothed 
with  an  iron  fpatula  a  little  warmed. 

One  rag  will  make  fix  bougies  of  a  mo  'erate  fize ;  they 
are  beft  cut.  with  a  knife  and  ruler*  They  fhc  uld  be  made 
taper  at  the  end,  by  cutting  cff.a  flope  about  anindi  and 
a  half  long.  When  they  are  rolled  up,  it  mufl  be  with 
that  fide  outward  which,  is  covered  with  plafler  ;  and  they 
mufl  be  firft  rolled  up  with  the  finger  and  thumb  as  clofe 
as  poflible,  before  they  are  rolled  apon  a  board  or  mar 
ble.  In  the  winter  it  will  be  proper  to  hold  them  a  little 
before  the  fire  to  facilitate  their  rolling. 

Before  a  bougie  of  any  kind  bs.introducedinto  the  «re- 
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thra,  it  v/ill  be  neceflary  to  fmear  it  with  fweet  oil,  that 
it  may  go  in  eafiiy,  and  not  ftimulate  too  much  at  firft. 
The  patient  may  either  ftand  or  lie  down  in  the  poflure 
of  being  cut  for  the  flone;  then  the  furgeon  mufl  grafp 
the  penis  near  the  glans,  and  extend  it  gently,  that  the 
urethra  may  not  be  wrinkled,  and  then  it  will  meet  with 
no  impediment  but  what  is  occafioned  by  the  difeafe. 

It  often  happens  at  the  beginning,  that  the  bougie  can¬ 
not  be  too  fmall  ;  and  then  the  end  mufl  be  round,  that 
it  may  readily  flip  ever  the  plic«  of  the  urethra  ;  it  is  alfo 
exceedingly  defirable  that  .it  enter  within  the  obftruftion. 
However,  it  is  neceflary  to  defift  from  pulhing  it  when 
once  it  begins  to  bend.  When  it  meets  with  any  refilt- 
ance,  to  avoid  the  bending,  turn  it  round  with  your  fin¬ 
ger  and  thumb  feveral  times,  and,  as  you  turn  it,  prefs 
it  a  little  forwards.  If  by  this  method  it  advances,  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  the  fame  thing  till  it  flops.  But  it  mufl  be 
owned  that  the  operator  in  this  cafe  may  be  eafiiy  deceived. 

The  bougie  mufl  be  confined  in  the  penis  by  fome 
kind  pf  bandage,  or  rather  we  may  keep  it  i^xed  in  the 
urethra  by  a  cotton  firing  tied  about  us  extremity,  and 
then  pafTed  round  the  penis  ;  no  other  thread  is  neceflary,. 

When  the  patient  is  timorous,  or  the  part  tender,  it 
may  be  left  in  two  or  three  hours  in  a  day  only  at  firfl, 
but  otherwife  fix  or  feven.  When  the  patient  finds  he 
cannot  bear  it,  it  may  be  difcontinued  two  or  three  days, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  fymptoms. 

There  are  inftances  of  its  having  firft  cured,  and  then 
brought  on  a  ftefli  ftrangury  In  this  cale,  forbear  its  ufe 
for  two  or  three  days,  and  the  ftrangury  will  ceafe. 

Some  have  been  able  to  wear  it  night  and  day  without 
intermiflion ;  and  as  they  withdrew  one,  introduced  ano¬ 
ther.  And  this  is  a  prudent  flep  ;  for  the  more  fuppu- 
ration  is  procured,  and  the  longer  the  urethra  is  kept  di- 
ftended,  the  cure  is  piore  likely  to  be  radical.  When 
this  cannot  be  done,  the  day  is  better  for  its  ufe  than  the 
night,  becaufe  in  the  night  u  is  more  fubje<5t  to  ereeiions. 

Two  bougies  in  a  day  generally  anfwer  the  purpofe 
one  in  the  morning,  and  one  in  the  evening,  as  more  iuit- 
able  to  the  patient’s  avocation  ;  though  fome  can  walk  a- 
bdut  with  them. 

If  the  teflicics  fhould  inflame,  or  any  feverifh  diforder 
come  on,  they  may  be  kept  in  an  hour,  or  half  an  hour 
in  a  day,  to  prevent  the  urethra  from  contraefling  again 
till  the  fymptoni  is  removed  ;  to  prevent  thefe  diforders,. 
the  patient  fhould  obferve  a  cooling,  regimen  during  the. 
treatment. 

Some  are  relieved  by  the  bougie  in  a  few  weeks,  fome. 
not  till'  many  months.  Generally  the  cure  may  be  per¬ 
formed  in  feven.  eight,  nine,  or  ten  weeks.  This  is  known 
by  the  removal  of  every  fymptoni  of  the  diforder  ;  for 
fome  degree  of  running  will  generally  continue  as  Jong  as 
the  bougie  is.  employed. 

W.hen  the  panenr  judges  himfelf  well,  it  will  be  befl 
to  defift, gradually,  wearing  it  at  firft  only  an  hour  or  two 
in  a  day,  and  then  two  or  three  times  a  week,  after  which 
it  may  be  entirely  left  ofF.  If  any  gleet  flill  remain,  or 
any  obflru(flion  threatens  to  reuirn,  it  will  be  neceffary- 
to.  ufe  the  bougie  four  or  five  weeks  longer. 

In  fuppreflions  of  urine  it  will  be  always  advifeable  to- 
ictrcduxj«  the  catheter  if  foftble,  and  indeed  to  keep  it 

in. 
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in  the  bladder  two  or  three  or  four  days  ;  after  which, 
the  canal  will  perhapsadniit  a  bougie,  and  then,  afuppu- 
xation  being  once  procured,  it  may  eafily  be  preferved  open. 

IV.  Of  a  Gleet. 

In  what  manner,  fays  .Sharp,  a  gleet  is  furnilhed, 
cannot  well  be  determined,  without  fir  ft  afc^taining  the 
exadt  feat  of  a  gonorrhoea.  That  the  lacunae  <>f  the  ure¬ 
thra  are  ufuaily  ulcerated  in  a  gonorrhoea,  is  now  generally 
aflented  to.  Yet  though  all  allow  the  exiftence  of  ulcers 
during  that  difeafe,  they  will  not  admit  that  a  gleet  is  the 
difcharge  of  an  ulcer. 

But  it  is  moft  probable,  that  the  running  is  not  all 
of  it  a  purulent  matter,  but  partly  matter,  and  partly  a 
difcharge  from  the  fecretory  organs,  as  alfo  from  the 
veficuliB  feminales,  when  they  or  their  duds  are  affed:- 
ed.  For  the  running  is  produced  in  I&fs  time  after  the 
infedion  than  is  requi.fite  for  the  formation  of  matter 
in  every  other  inftance  •;  and  the  appearance  of  matter  is 
frequently  the  firft  alarm  in  a  gonorrhoea,  the  heat  of 
urine  and  other  fymptoras  of  an  inflammation  and  ulcera¬ 
tion  following  fometimes  two  or  three  days  after. 

Forthefe  reafons,  it  isfuppofed,  that  the  venereal  poifon, 
in  its  flrft  operation,  irritates  only,  and  thereby  increafes 
the  fecretion;  efpecially  as  the  lame  thing  happens  to  the 
glands  of  the  iriteftines  from  purgatives,  from  the  fali- 
vary  glands,  from  fmoaking,  As  the  poifon  operates 

more  ftrongly,  the  inflammation  increafes,  and  the' ulcers 
form  and  extend,  when  not  only  the  matter  from  the  ul¬ 
cer  is  fanious,  but  all  the  fecretory  veftels  communicating 
with  the  ulcerated  lacunae  feparate  a'^thinner  fluid  than 
ufual  ;  and  both  the  matter  and  fecreted  fluids  continue 
to  be  thin  fo  long  as  the  inflammation  is  violent. 

It  is  even  poflible  that  in  fome  flight  gonorrhoeas, 
which  difappear  in  a  few  days,  the  venereal  poifon  may 
not  have  adivity  enough  to  bring  on  an  ulceration  of  the 
urethra,  but  only  a  mere  irritation  of  the  lacunae.  Be- 
lides,  in  other  cafes,  the  quantity  of  the  running  is  ge¬ 
nerally  much  greater,  if  we  may  judge  by  analogy,  than  a 
few  ulcers  in  the  urethra  could  polfibly  furnilh.  Of  this 
we  have  almoft  ocular  proof  in  women  ;  for,  though  the 
gonorrhoea  be  exceeding  plentiful,  yet,  upon  the  niceft 
infpedion,  we  often  cannot  find  the  leaft  degree  of  ulce¬ 
ration  of  the  vagina,  though,  if  the  difcharge  was  purely 
the  digeftion  of  ulcers  in  that  part,  it  is  likely  fome  few 
of  them  may  be  vifible. 

When  the  inflammation  ceafes,  and  the  ulcers  of 
the  urethra  heal  at  the  fame  time,  the  cure  of  a  gonor¬ 
rhoea  is  perfeded  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  be  only  removed,  and  the  ulcers  remain  open,  a  gleet 
muft  enfue. 

It  is  upon  this  principle  of  ulcers  fubfifting  in  the  ure¬ 
thra,  that  Daran  accounts  for  the  adion  of  his  bougie, 
fuppofing  it  to  have  the  property  of  healing  them  with  a 
found  cicatrix  after  the  urethra  is  opened.  And,  if  in  the 
operation  it  can  be  underftood  when  there  are  ulcers,  it 
will  not  be  difficultto  comprehend  it  when  there  are  none ; 
fince  it  feems  to  have  the  power  of  opening  every  unfound 
cicatrix  of  the  urethra,  and  bringing  them  immediately 
into  an  ulcerated  ftate. 

’There  are  many  who  imagine  that  the  prodigious  in- 
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creafe  of  certain  gleets.at  particular  times,  lafting  only  for 
two  or  three  days,  and  then  fuddenly  abating  tq  their 
Wonted  quantity,  is  inconfiftent  with  a  purulent  diicharge  ; 
and  thererof-e  conclude  a  gleet  to  be  nothing  but  a  preter¬ 
natural  excretion  from  the  rela.K:ed  veftels  of  the  urethra. 
But  it  is  probable,  that,  however  the  matter  ol  a  thick 
gleet  may  be  furniftied  by  fecretion,  ftill  the  Itimulas 
provoking  the  fecretion  is  kept  up  by  the  fabfiitence  of 
ulcers  ;  and  alfb  that,  when  the  gleet  is  very  thin  and  ia 
fmall  quantities,  it  is  the  mere  difcharge  of  thofe  ulcers. 
A  temporary  increafe  of  a  gleet  is  not  wonderful,  becaufe 
habitual  ulcers  of  every  other  part  of  the  body  are  often 
in  a  fluduating  ftate,  and  generally  fulFer  fromexceftTes  of 
every  kind. 

Aftruc,  in  this  diforder,  recommends  milk,  either  of 
aftes,  goats,  or  cows^  to  be  drank  morning  and  evening 
for  fome  time ;  then  mineral  waters,  whether  chalybeate 
or  vitriolic,  for  15  or  20  days;  and  afterwards  balfamics, 
to  deterge  and  cicatrifethe  ulcers  concealed  in  the  urethra, 
fuch  as  balfam  of  capivi,  from  6  to  12  drops,  made  into 
a  bolus  with  powder-fugar  ;  laft  of  all,  aftringents  to  dry 
up  the  ulcers,  and  to  recover  the  loft  tone  of  the  parts, 
fuch  as  infufions  of  the  leaves  of  mint,  horehound,  agri¬ 
mony,  plantain,  red  rofes,  Ihepherd’s  purfe,  fage, 
or  the  mint-water  of  Quercetan,  fo  often  recommended 
by  Riverius  againft  obltinate  gleets. 

V.  ^I^Chancres. 

Astruc  obfervesj^that  chancres  were  the car/^/ pudett- 
doruni  of  the  ancient  writers,  and  are  generally  feated  ©n 
thofe  parts  which  have  a  fine  and  tender  covering,  through 
which  the  virulent  fanies,  iftuing  from  the  exulcerated  ge¬ 
nitals  of  either  fex,  has  the  eafier  admittance.  Such  are 
the  inward  duplicature  of  the  prepuce,  the  infide  of  the 
pudenda  in  women,  the  nipples  of  nurfes,  the  lips  and 
tongue  of  proftitutes.  In  very  bad  cafes  they  will  appear 
on  the  dorfum  penis,  as  well  as  on  the  pubes  and  infide  of 
the  thighs. 

In  the  cure  of  the  recent  chancre,  he  firft  orders  bleeding, 
to  abate  the  inflammation  ;  then  fomentations,  to  relblve 
the  induration  ;  not  omitting  mercurials  in  the  mean  time, 
but  fo  as  to  avoid  a  falivation.  After  which  he  advifes 
the  ufe  offudorific  decodions  of  china,  farfaparilla,  guai- 
acum,  and  faftTafras  boiled  with  antimony. 

Turner  formerly  ufed  red  precipitate  fprinkled  on  a 
proper  ointment. 

Of  late  years,  he  fays,  he  always  found  fmoaking  the 
parts  with  cinnabar  fuccefsful  in  chancrous  ulcerations  on 
the  glans  and  prseputiura  of  men,  as  well  as  the  labia  and 
finus  pudoris  of  women.  His  method  was  to  throw  a 
dram  of  cinnabar  on  a  heater  or  hot  iron,  letting  the 
fume  afeend  through  a  funnel,  or  a  feat  perforated  like  a 
clofe-ftool,  ail  round  the  difeafed  parts.  This  was  done 
everyday,  and  fometimes  twice  a  day  for  a  week.  The 
iron  was  hot  eliough  to  raife  flame  with  fmoak,  but  not 
fo  fiery  red  as  to  make  it  inftantly  confume  away  in  flame 
alone. 

VI.  Of  M^Phimofis,  Paraphimofis,  Cryftalline. 

These  are  diforders  proper  to  men,  except  the  cryftal- 
line  j  but  Aftruc  affirms,  that  women  have  fomeihing  of 

the 
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t^e  faias  nature;  atid  even  extends  them  to  their  nipples, 
ivhere  the  nlceration  conftraining  the  area  or  circle  round 
about  them  irritates  the  fame.  The  phimoHs  of  v/omen 
is  theeonftridlion  of  the  entrance  into  the  vagina. 

He  begins  the  cure  with  bleeding  and  gentle  purgatives, 
fuch  as  caffia  cum  manna  and  mere,  dulc.  inftead  of 
hrideer  cathartics -and  emetics,  which,  as  Turner  thinks, 
by  making  a  ilronger  revulfion,  afford  fpeedier  relief. 

He  then  advifes  anodyne  emollient  fomentations  and  ca- 
taplafms  to  relax  and  foften,  and  afterwards  difeutients 
to  breathe  forth  tlie  humours  ;  and,  if  the  penis  is  foak- 
cd  therein  an  hour  or  two  twice  a- day,  the  effe<5t  will  be 
more  certain  ;  but  if  a  (lagnatlon  is  threatened,  and  thence 
a  gangrene,  the  prepuce  is  to  be  divided  in  the  phimotis 
on  each  fide  the  glans,  and  the  folds  of  it  to  be  cut  through 
in  the  paraphimofis;  by  which  the  ftrangled  glans  may  be 
fet  free,  and  the  chancre,  if  any,  brought  into  view.  The 
like  mufi  be  done  forthe  cry  ftalline,  in  order  to  difeharge 
the  imprifoned  lymph,  and  forward  the  fubfidence  of  the 
prepuce,  thereby  inflated  and  puffed  up. 

The  affefted  pans  in  women  fliould  likewife  be  foment¬ 
ed  with  the  like  ^emollient  and  mucilaginous  deco<51ioris, 
of  the  roots  of  marlh  mallows,  white-lily,  water  lily,  and 
the  leaves  of  branc  urfine,  mallows,  Jinfeed,  feveral 
times  a  day.  Afterwards,  a  peffary  made  of  linen  or 
fponge  dipped  in  the  emollient  fhould  be  introduced 

into  the  vagina. 

VII.  C?/' Tubercles  a^d  Scirrhous  Cords. 

The  tubercle  is  a  callofity  remaining  after  healing  the 
chancres  of  the  glans,  which  hinders  the  free  play  of  the 
foreikin  over  the  glans.  If  this  will  not  yield  to  a  ftrong 
mercurial  unction,  the  only  remedy  is  circumcilion. 

The  feirrhous  cords  are  tubercles  which  arife  where 
there  has  been  an  ulceration ;  and  may  be  left  under  the 
ficin  of  the  penis,  fometimes  round,  and  fometimes  like  a 
cord.  They  arife  gradually,  and  difappear  with  the  help 
of  a  little  mercurial  undion,  and  a  couffe  of  mercurial 
purging,  unlefs  complicated  with  other  fyraptoms  of  a 
worfe  kind. 

VIII.  Of  the  Porri,  Condylomata,  Chriftm,  and  the 
like  Excrefcences. 

The.  venereal  porri,  uThofe  feat  is  the  pudenda,  if  they 
are  recent,  fmall,  and  foft,  fometimes  dry  and  fall  off  of 
themfelves,  after  the  poifon  has  been  deftroyed  by  mercu- 
.rial  friaions ;  but  if  they  are  hard,  large,  and  have  deep 
roots,  they  will  fometimes  continue  after  them,  and  grow 
like  wans  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  In  this  cafe  they 
iDuft  be  cut  with  the  point  of  the  feiffars  as  near  the  fkin 
aspoffible,  and  a  mercurial  plaflermuft  be  prepared  with  a 
large  proportion  of  mercury,  and  mixed  with  diach.  cum 
gum.  to  promote  a  fuppuration,  and  to  diflblve  the  callofi- 
ties  at  the  bafes  of  the  porri,  before  acicatrjx  is  formed. 

But  if  the  bafis  is  hard,  and  furrounded  with  hard 
and  deep  callofities,  flight  mercurial  fri6tions  mull  be 
Hufed*,  and  the  wound  mufl  be  dreffed  with  bafillcon,  Iprink- 
led  with  red  precipitate,  to  confume  the  callofities  by  lit¬ 
tle  and  little,  to  foften  the  edges  of  the  ulcers  and  difpofe 
them  to  heal.  If  this  fhould  fail,  ftronger  corrofives 
ihould  be  ufed. 

Vox.  III.  Numb.  74. 
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Th-e  fame  dire£l:ions  are  applicable  to  the  whole  tribe 
of  condylomata,  diriffae,  mora,  fid,  either  about  theptl- 
dendaor  anus. 

Of  the  Lues  Venerea,  French  Pox.  , 

When  a  gonorrhoea  has  continued  a  long  while.  Or 
long  enough  for  the  poifonous  matter  to  make  its  way 
into  the  blood,  or,  by  aftringents  given  unfeafonably,  it 
cannot  make  its  exit*  then  the  patient  is  infeded  with  the 
pox. 

The  buboes  in  the  groin  conflitute  the  fiifl  degree  ; 
then  follow  pains  which  cruelly  torment  the  head  and 
joints  of  the  fhoulders,  arms,  and  ancles,  coming  on  by 
fits,  but  at  no  ceitain  intervals,  unlefs  in  the  night  wheh 
the  patient  is  warm  in  his  bed,  feldom  leaving  him  till 
towards  the  morning. 

There  are  alfo  fcabs  and  feurf  in  various  of  the  body, 
which  are  as  yellow  as  a  honey- comb,  and  which  diflin- 
guifhes  them  from  all  others.  Sometimes  they  have  largb 
furfaces,  anfwering  the  defcription  which  authors  give  of 
the  leprofy.  But  the  more  thefe  fcabs  are  difpfef  fed  over  th-fe 
body,  the  lefs  he  is  tormented. 

AH  thefe  fymptoms  gradually  increafe,  efpetially  the 
pain ;  which  becomes  fo  intense,  that  thd  patient  is  un¬ 
able  to  lie  in  bed.  Afterwards  nodes  or  exoftofes  arife 
in  the  flcull,  fhin-bones,  and  bones  of  the  arms,  which, 
being  attended  with  conftant  pain  and  inflammatioe,  at 
length  grotv  carious  and  putrefied. 

Phagddenic  ulcers  likewife  feixe  various  parts  of  the 
body ;  but  generally  firft  begin  with  the  throat,  and  from 
thence  graduallycreep  by  the  palate  to  the  cartilage  of  the 
nofe,  which  they  deftroy,  arid  the  nofe,  being  deflitutd 
of  its  prop,  falls  down  fiat. 

The  ulcers  and  pain  daily  increafing,  the  patient  finks 
under  the  torment ;  and  being  not  able  any  longer  to  flrug- 
gle  with  flench,  rottennefs,  and  the  lofs  of  one  mem¬ 
ber  after  another,  his  mangled  offenfive  carcafe  is  hurried 
into  the  grave. 

Befides  the  fyrriptoms  proper  to  the  pudenda  and  parts 
adjacent,  which  have  been  already  mentioned,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  obfervable  in  a  confirmed  pox ;  which  however 
do  not  appear  in  all  patients,  nor  at  the  fame;  time. 

I.  The  llcin,  efpecially  about  the  neck  and  breaft,  and 
between  the  fhoulders,  is  covered  with  flat  fpots  like 
freckles,  of  a  rofy,  purple,  yellow,  or  livid  colour,  fome¬ 
times  diftind,  fmall  and  round  like  lentils,  fometimes 
more  large  and  extended. 

It  is  full  of  itchy  puflules,  tetters,  and  ringworms,  a 
ferpigo,  a  herpes  miliaris,  and  exedens.  There  are  chaps 
in  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  foies  of  the  feet,  with  itch¬ 
ing,  from  whence  proceeds  a  clear  ferous.  liquor,  and  th«5 
epidermis  peels  off  in  large  flakes. 

It  abounds  with  hard,  callous,  round  puflules,  rifing  a 
little  on  the  top,  generally  dry,  but  fometimes  moift, 
fcaly,  branny,  and  yellow;  frequently  on. the  corners  of 
the  lips,  and  the  fides  of  the  noflrils,  but  more  efpecially 
on  the  forehead,  temples,  and  behind  the  ears,  where 
they  appear  in  rows  like  a  firing  of  beads,  and  gradually 
creep  among  the  hair. 

The  hair  not  only  falls  off  from  the  head,  but  all  parts 
of  the  body  where  it  grows.  Then  the  naik  become  un- 
L  1  2  equal. 
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equal,  thick,  "wrinkled,  and  rough  ;  afterwards  ulcers  a- 
rife  which^caufe  them  to  fall  off. 

II.  The  infide  of  the  mouth,  throat,  and  nofe,  are  alfo 
affedled  ;  the  uvula  and  tonfils  become  painful,  hot, 
inflamed,  and  ulcerated  ;  puftules  appear  in  the  roof  of 
the  mouth,  which  degenerate  into  round,  malignant, 
phagedenic  ulcers,  which  rot  the  bone  as  far  as  the 
noftrils.  The  pituitary  membrane  is  likewife  liable  to 
puftules,  w'hich  produce  malignant  qlcerations  that  infedt 
the  bones  of  the  nofe  with  a  caries,  particularly  the  vomer; 
■which  being  eaten  away,  the  nofe  falls  down ;  the  voice 
becomes  hoarfe  and  low  ;  the  gums  being  covered  with 
aphthae,  ulcerate  and  rot ;  the  teeth  ache,  grow  rotten,  and 
fall  out;  and  the  breath  is  very  offenfive. 

III.  The  patient  is  excruciated  with  pains  in  the  night¬ 
time,  when  in  bed  and  covered  with  cloaths  :  thefe  are 
either  lenflve,  pricking,  pulfative,  or  rending  ;  fixed  or 
wandering  ;  which  fometimes  occupy  the  mufculous  and 
membranous  parts  like  the  rheumatifm,  fometimes  the 
tendons  and  ligaments  about  the  joints  refembling  the 
gout ;  fometimes  they  are  with  tumour  or  inflammation, 
fometimes  without. 

IV.  The  bones  are  alFeded  in  various  manners ;  in  the 
middle  exoftofes  arife,  either  foft  or  hard,  fometimes  with 
intenfe  pain,  fometimes  without.  The  heads  of  the  bones 
enlarge  every  way,  but  unequally,  which  produces  tu¬ 
mours,  pains,  difficulty  of  motion,  and  ftiffjoints.  As  the 
caries  increafes,  they  become  brittle,  and  break  upon  the 
leaft  effort.  Sometimes  they  are  fo  fardiflblved,  as  to  bend 
like  foft  wax. 

V.  When  the  lymph  is  infetfted,  the  lymphatic  or  con¬ 
globate  glands  become  hard  and  callous,  and  form,  in 
the  neck,  armpits,  groin,  and  mefentery,  hard,,  moveable, 
circumferibed  tumours,  like  the  king’s  evil.  The  lym¬ 
phatic  veflels  are  dilated,  extended,  and  enlarged  by  a 
thick  ftagnating  lymph,  and  form  foft  encifted  tumours 
or  gummata  ;  In  the  tendons  it  caufes  nodes,  in  the 
nerves  ganglions,  and  in  the  ligaments  of  the  joints  tophs. 

VI.  Neither  do  the  ears  and  eyes  efcape  the  fury  of 
this  difeafe  :  for  the  latter  are  externally  affedled  v/ith 
pain,  rednefs,  itching,  and  lippitude  ;  and  internally, 
being  loaded  with  humours,  the  fight  is  deftroyed,  and 
fometimes  a  fuppuration  fupervenes.  If  the  vitreous  hu¬ 
mour  of  the  eyes  is  thickened,  it  caufes  a  glaucoma;  if  the 
cryftalline,  a  catara6l;  if  the  aqueous,  hairs  or  fpiders  webs 
feem  to  float  in  the  air. 

The  ears  are  affe<fted  with  a  finging  noife,  hardnefs  of 
hearing,  deafnefs,  and  pain,  whilft  their  internal  fubftance 
is  exuicerated  and  rendered  carious. 

After  this  catalogue  of  fymptoms,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
all.  the  animal,  vital,  and  natural  fundions  fhould  be  de¬ 
praved,  the  face  be  pale  a"nd  livid,  the  body  emaciated 
and  unapt  for  motion,  and  that  the  patient  fhould  fall  in¬ 
to  an  atrophy  and  marafmus. 

Women  have  diforders  proper  to  the  fex;  as,  cancers  in 
the  breaft,  a  fuppreflion  or  overflowing  of  the  raenfes,  the 
whites,  the  hyfteric  pallion,  an  inflammation,  abfeefs, 
feirrhus,  gangrene,  ulcer  and  cancer  of  the  womb.  They 
are  either  barren  or  fubje<ft  to  abortion  ;  or  the  children 
they  bring  into  the  world  have  an  univerfal  eryfipelas, 
are  half  rotten,  and  covered  with  ulcers. 
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The  methods  of  curing  the  pox  are  princ!pa!iy  four : 
I.  The  common,  by  fallvation  ;  2.  By  givingTjuickfiiver 
pills;  3.  By  mercurial  fridions,  which  are  to  be  purged 
off  before  a  falivation  is  raifed  ;  4.  By  fweating,  with  a 
decodion  of  guaiacum. 

The  fafelt  and  moft  commodious  method  of  falivation  is 
by  mercurius  dulcis  fix  times  fublimed,  given  inwardly  in 
the  milder  pox;  or  by  mercurial  undion,  when  the  difeafe 
is  got  into  the  bones. 

Fifteen  grains  of  mercurius  dulcis  may  be  given  in  a 
morning,  and  the  like  dofe  at  night,  with  elefiar.  e fcordio. 
After  three,  four,  or  five  days  with  this  management, 
we  ufually  obferve  the  fauces  to  inflame  ;  the  infides 
of  the  cheeks  to  be  tumid,  or  high  and  thick,  being 
ready  to  fall  within  the  teeth,  upon  fhutting  the  mouth; 
the  tongue  looks  white  and  foul,  the  gums  ftand  out,  the 
breath  ftinks  ;  and  the  whole  infide  of  the  mouth  appears 
fhining,  as  jf  parboiled,  and  lying  in  furrows. 

The  infide  of  the  mouth  thus  beginning  to  be  whealed, 
you  may  exped  foon  to  fee  them  ulcerated,  efpecially  a- 
bout  the  falival  glands,  which  empty  themfelves  thereinto. 
Now  it  may  be  proper  to  defift  a  day  or  two,  to  obferve 
the  increafe  of  the  ulcers,  what  floughs  are  like  to  be 
raifed,  and  what  their  depth  and  dimenfions  are  like  to 
prove  ;  from  which  a  near  conjedure  may  be  made  of  the 
duration  as  well  as  quantity  of  the  fpitting  now  begun, 
and  the  confidence  of  the  drilling  lympha  whether  more 
or  lefs  fluid. 

When  the  falivation  Is  thus  begun,  your  only  bufinefs 
is  to  encourage  your  patient  chearfully  to  go  on.  Let 
his  diet  be  fmall  chicken -broth,  water  gruel,  and  panada. 
His  drink,  fmall  fack-whey,  or  poflet-drink,  with  a  draught 
of  good  fmall-beer  with  a  toaft  between  whiles. 

Thus,  after  fome  days  refpite,  if,  after  the  fpitting 
comes  on,  you  find  the  patient  hearty,  his  chaps  but  little 
fwelled  on  the  outfide,  and  as  little  fore  within,  the  ulcers 
not  increafing,  with  few  or  no  floughs  appearing  therein, 
the  flux  alfo  inconfiderable  in  quantity,  you  may  now  give 
a  fcruple  of  mere.  dulc.  in  e!sh.  e  [cord,  at  going  to  reff^ 
repeating  it  two  or  three  days  following,  as  you  find  cc- 
cafion,  and  then  wait  the  ifTue  again.  This  is  the  fafeft 
and  moft  prudent  method. 

If  he  fliould  have  taken  half  an  ounce  of  calomel,  with 
little  alteration  as  to  thefwellingand  forenefsof  his  mouth, 
and  as  little  appearance  of  his  flavering,  his  pulfe  and  other 
circumftances  favouring  the  fame,  and  no  ill  fymptom  ap¬ 
pearing,  you  may  vomit  him  with  viij  or  x  grains  of  turjjeifi 
mineral  in  conferve  of  rofes,  or  mixed  with  x  or  xv  grains 
of  calomel,  encouraging  the  operation  with  fmall  draughts 
of  common  polTet-drink  between  while*^,  upon  each  mo¬ 
tion  to  reach,  but  not  loading  the  ftomach  there.with,  as 
is  cuftomary  in  other  emetics.  If  there  is  occafion,  it 
may  be  repeated  two  or  three  days  after,  which  will  for¬ 
ward  the  falivation  more  effecftually  than  more  dofes  of 
calomel  firuply  repeated  would  have  done. 

If  a  falivation  cannot  be  raifed  to  any  quantity,  as  in 
fome  it  cannot,  you  muft  forbear  and  purge  it  off,  and 
give  calomel. once  or  twice  a- week,  and  purge  it  off  the 
next  day,  or  two  days  after. 

When  the  fpitting  goes  well  forward,  It  may  be  left  to 
take  its  courfe  till  it  declines  of  itfelf;  which,  in  pro¬ 
portion 
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portion  to  the  ulcers  and  thicknefs  of  the  iloughs  about 
the  parts  of  the  mouthy  may  happen  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
one  days,  or  a  month  from  its  ri'fing  ;  that  is,  from  the 
time  ol  fpitting  a  pint  and  a  half  a-day,  till  it  comes  to 
three  pints,  or  even  five  pints,  in  twenty-four  hours,  when 
it  gradually  goes  off  again.  For  often  the  firft  four  or 
live  days,  or  a  week,  are  fpent  in  bringing  it  to  the  firll 
proportion. 

In  the  more  ftubborn  and  rebellious  pox,  attended  not 
only  with  cruel  night  pains,  gummata,  tophs,  nodes,  and 
alfo  rotten  or  foul  bones,  if  the  patient  has  been  ufed  to 
mercurials,  or  if  falivated  before,  then  the  cure  mull  be 
attempted  with  falivation  byun^lion. 

You  may  mix  an  ounce  of  quickfilver  with  three  ounces 
of  axungia;  of  which,  an  eighth  part  is  to  be  ufed  night 
and  morning,  letting  the  patient  rub  it  in  with  his 
own  hands  gently  by  the  lire,  beginning  with  his  ancles 
up  to  his  fhins  and  knees,  all  round  his  joints,  and  fo  to 
his  thighs,  which  are  prefently  after  to  be  covered  with 
yarn-dockings  and  flannel  drawers  ;  then  let  him  ufe 
what  remains  of  his  eighth  part  about  his  elbows  and 
flioulders,  wiping  his  hands  clean  about  the  glands  of  his 
arm-pits,  or  thofe  of  his  groin.  His  body,  during  the 
unftions,  Ihould  be  fltreened  from  the  cold  with  a  blanket 
hung  behind  him,  and  then  be  wrapt  up  in  a  warm  flan 
nel  ;  that  is,  he  mud  have  a  flannel  Ihirt,  waidcoat  and 
drawers,  a  cap,  a  muffler  pinning  it  up  thereto  behind,  and 
covering  all  his  throat,  chin,  and  cheeks  before,  to  de¬ 
fend  them  from  the  cold  air.  The  fame  things  are  re- 
quifite  in  the  former^  way.  The  weak  need  only  be  a- 
nointed  once  a-day. 

If,  when  the  ointment  is  divided  into  four  part?,  after 
the  third  uncffion  the  patient  begins  to  complain  of  his 
chaps,  you  mud  day  a  day  or  two  before  you  proceed 
farther  :  The  fame  when  gripes  or  bloody  dools  approach. 

Where  there  are  a  gummata,  tophs,  and  nodes,  the 
ointment  mud  be  chafed  ‘particularly  into  thofe  parts,  and 
then  apply  the  mercurial  plader  upon  them.  If  the  fplt- 
ting  declines  too  fuddenly,  give  a  fcruple  of  calomel  e- 
very  day,  or  every  other  day,  for  two  or  three  times,  as 
you  ffiall  fee  occalion. 

When  he  is  a  little  recovered,  and  his  chaps  pretty  well, 
he  m«y  eat  a  little  chicken,  veal,  rabbit,  or  mutton,  well 
roaded,  w'icbout  faiice  or  .gravy. 

The  patient  fhouldiie  prepared  for  a  falivatic*  by  a 
lenitive  purge  or  two;  and,  if  plethoric,  he  diould  bleed  : 
Likewife  bathing  in  warm  water,  for  fome  hot,  lean,  e- 
maciated  people,  has  been  found  ferviceable.  Women 
die  uld  be  laid  down  jud  after  their  mendrual  flux  is  over. 
Temperate-weather  is  the  mod  fuitable. 

If  the  patient  is  troubled  with  ficknefs  and  vomiting; 
if  mild,  give  him  freely  of  afmall  chitken-broth,  poiTet- 
drink,  or  thin  water-gruel,  refrefliing  him  with  a  little 
mulled  wine  between  whiles.  But  if  there  is  a  cardialgia, 
and  intolerable  pains  at  the  mouth  of  the  domach,  with 
inceffant  vomiting,  fpafms  of  the  members,  fainting,  cold 
fweats  of  the  forehead  and  eyebrows,  the  patient  is  in 
the  utmod  danger,  and  you  mud  ceafe  giving  mercury, 
and  if  poffible  turn  it  downwards,  by  dire<51ing  the  cem’- 
mon  clyder  with  2  or  3  ounces  of  brown  fogar,  and  as 
niuch  oii-ojiye. 
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To  prevent  the  jaws  dem  bemg  locked  up,  it  isme- 
celTary  to  ufe  a  bit  of  dick  covered  v/ith  a  foft  rag,  which 
mud  be  held  betw'een  his  backward  teeth  :  But,  if  there 
diouid  happen  an  adheffon  of  the  infide  of  the  cheek  to 
the  gum,  hindering  the  patient  from  eating  and  opening 
his  mouth,  the  fame  is  to  be  carefully  divided. 

If,  during  the  falivation,  a  blood- velTel  burds  open, 
make  a  little  pellet  of  lint,  and  cover  it  with  the  fine  pow¬ 
ders  of  alum  or  vitriol,  or  dip  it  in  the  tin<5lura  dyptica,  v 
and  thrud  it  clofe  down  into  the  cavity,  which  will  fe- 
cure  the  effufion,.  being  held  tight  with  the  finger  for  a 
little  while.  If  it  happens  from  the  reparation  of  the 
doughs  from  the  fide  of  the  cheeks,  a  little  oxycrateheld 
in  the  mouth  will  do  the  bufinefs,  or  an  adringent  decoc¬ 
tion  of  oak  bark. 

If  the  patient  has  been  without  a  dool  for  fome  days, 
give  an  emollient  clyder  of  warm  milk,  fugar,  and  oil. 
At  this  time  he  may  drink  freely  of  fmail  beer  with  a 
toad,  barley  water,  fma‘11  fack-whey,  or  poffet-drink. 
For  diet,  water- gruel,  oatmeal-caudle,  fmall  chicken  or 
veal  broth,  a  roaded  pippin,  or  a  few  dewed  prunes. 

If,  notwithdanding  your  care  in  giving  fmall  dofes  of 
mercury,  the  fauces  fhould  fuddenly  inflame  and  tumefy, 
endangering  a  fuflFocation  of  the  patient,  the  mod  certain 
relief  is  to  bring  the  humours  dow'nward  by  lharp  cly- 
ders,  and,  if  he  can  fwallow  it,  a  cathartic  by  the  mouth. 

An  ozxna,  or  ulcer  of  the  nodnl,  is  belt  cured  by  a 
cinnabarine  fumigation,  which  fubdues  the  malignity, 
dries  up  the  ulceration,  and  difpofeth  the  caries,  if  any, 
to  a  feparation beyond  all  others  ,  after  which,  and  fome- 
times  before,  calomel  mud  be  given  and  purged  off;  or, 
if  there  are  other  fymptoms  of  a  profound  infection,  you 
mud  falivate  by  un<dion. 

The  like  method  mud  be  ufed  for  ulcers  of  the  palate, . 
uvula,  and  tonfils.  The  fume  rarely  fails  10  dop  the  far¬ 
ther  erofion,  and  therefore  it  is  always  to  be  direided, . 
though  a  falivation  is  intended.  It  cures,  in  two  or  three- 
days  time,  the  mod  putrid  and  corrofive  venereal  ulcers, 
or  after  the  fecond  or  third  fmoking. 

Adruc  difapproves  of  any  other  method  of  falivation 
but  by  fridions ;  ar.d  he  would  have  pure  mercury  ground 
in  a  inorur,  with  jud  fo  much  turpentine  as  .will  reduce 
it  Into  a  brown  or  black  powder,  and  mix  with  it  equal 
parts  of  fredi  lard,  and  fo  well  mixt,  that  the  particles  of 
the  mercury  fliall  not  be  vifible  by  a  magnifying  glafs. 
He  alfo  allows  that  occafionally  there  may  be  double  the 
quantity  of  lard. 

He  didinguifhes  the  friffions  into  weak  and  drong ; 
for  the  droDg  he  allows  not  lefs  than  two  drams  of  the 
ointment,  nermore  than  four.  The  fird  time,  the  patient 
is  to  be  anointed  from  the  feet  to  the  calves  of  the  legs; 
two  days  after,  from  tnence  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh  ; 
then  the  third  iime„  as  far  as  the  buttocks.  If  after  the 
feventh  day  there  appears  no  fign  of  a  falivation,  you  mud 
proceed  to  the  fourth  fri<dion,  from  the  buttocks  along 
the' loins,  and  back  to  the  neck,  with  a  large  quantity  of 
ointment.  If  on  the  ninth  day  nothing  appears,  ano¬ 
ther  friedion  mud  be  from  the  wrids  to  the  Ihoulders. 

During  the  falivation,  he  allows  the  patient,  if  he  has 
drength,  to  get  up  fometimes, -and  fit  by  the  fire;  or,  if 
he  carioot,  to  .fit  up  in  bed  :  when  belies  down,  he  would 
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have  him  lie  in  as  prone  a  pofture  as  he  can,  that  the 
faliva  maybe  evacuated  more  eafily,  and  not  fall  into  his 
iilomach. 

In  the  weak  or  flight  friftion  he  allows  from  one  to  two 
ounces  of  the  ointment.  The  firfl  fridlion  is  to  be  orily  on 
the  feet  ;  the  fecondon  the  legs  ;  the  third  on  the  knees; 
the  fourth  on  the  thighs  ;  the  fifth  on  the  buttocks  and 
perinaeum  ;  the  fixth  on  the  loins;  the  feventh  on  the 
back  and  between  the  flioulders  f  the  eighth  and  ninth, 
if  there  is  occafion,  from  the  arms  to  the  wrifts.  There 
may  he  three,  four,  five,  or  even  fix  or  feven  days  be¬ 
tween  each  fridlion,  if  the  patient  is  very  weak:  But  the 
rule  is,  to  look  into  the  patient’s  mouth  before  a  new 
friction,  that  you  may  be  certain  not  to  bring  on  too 
plentiful  a  falivation.  The  dofe  of  the  ointment  mufl  be 
ib  managed,  that,  after  the  fourth  or  fifth  friction,  a  fa- 
livation  may  come  on  that  is  gentle,  eafy,  governable, 
without  a  fwelling  of  the  head  ;  with  only  a  few  aphthae 
in  the  mouth,  oratnjoft  a  few  fuperficial  ulcers,  and  the 
patient  not  fpitting  above  a  pint  or  two  in  twenty- four 
hours:  and  to  this  point  it  niuft  be  kept  up,  with  a  new 
fricftion,  if  there  be  occafion.  Likewife  it  may  be  kept 
Imder  with  clyflers  and  plentiful  drinking  of  the  ptifan  ; 
,and,  if  neceflTary,  with  lenitive  purges.  This  treatment 
may  be  continued,  pro  re  natar,  from  30  to  50  days,  or 
longer. 

Till  the  falivation  comes  on,  the  patient  may  be  in- 
^lulged  in  weak  foups,  rice,  cream,  panada’s  fine,  and 
even  milk  for  breakfafl ;  but  after  that  they  muft  be  left 
olF;  and  he  mufl  drink  a  large  quantity  of  ptifan  to  dilute 
the  blood.  He  may  fit  up  all  day,  if  his  room  be  warm. 

If,  after  a  due  repetition  of  mercurial  fridions,  a  fali- 
ration  does  not  appear,  it  generally  happens  that  a  loofe- 
nefs,  a  flux  of  urine,  copious  fweats,  or  at  leafl:  a  plen¬ 
tiful  tranfpiration,  will  fupply  that  defecfl’,  andferve  in  its 
ftead.  In  this  cafe,  the  patient  may  think  himfelf  ex¬ 
ceeding  happy  and  fortunate,  that  he  has  obtained  a  com¬ 
plete  cure  by  a  method  more  certain  and  convenient  than 
by  falivation,  and  without  its  incommodities  and  dangers. 

The  fecond  method  of  curing  the  pox  is  by  a  quickfilver 
pill.  This  was  brought  into  reputation  by  Btllofte;  and 
though  he  has  kept  the  compofition  a  fecret,  yet  there  is 
no  reafon  to  doubt  but  it  is  quickfilver  mixed  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  proportion  of  a  cathartic.  ^ 

The  third  method  of  curing  the  pox  is  by  mercurial 
friflions,  which  De  Salt  gives  as  follows  ; 

When  the  patients  have  a  pox  of  a  long  continuance, 
and  the  venereal  poifon  is  difperfed  all  over  the  body, 
they  fliould  be  prepared  by  bathing  and  drinking  whey. 
But  in  a  recent  pox  the  bath  is  not  neceflary,  or  at  leafl: 
'need  not  be  ufed  long,  becaufe  the  blood  is  fufficiently 
diluted. 

After  this,  inftead  of  raifing  a  falivation,  bring  on  a 
^ux  of  the  belly ;  the  whole  fecret  of  which  confifls  in 
keeping  the  body  open  by  clyflers  of  a  decoction  of  fenna 
and  the  pulp  of  caflia,  before  the  frictions  are  adminifter- 
ed ;  by  which  the  inteflinal  glands  being  opened,  the 
mercury  will  more  readily  tend  that  way.  When  the 
ioofenefs  does  not  anfwer  the  number  of  the  fridtions, 
nor  the  quantity  oT  the  mercury  made  ufe  off,  purge  the 
patient  with  powder  of  jalap,  and  procure  cojpious  fiools. 
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which  fecure  the  mouth.  While  the  loofenels  is  going 
on,  the  friiflion  does  the  office  of  a  purge  ;  and  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  they  are  repeated,  the  flux  of  the  belly  revives; 
and  wffien  it  flackens  or  flops,  have  recourfe  to  the  cly- 
fters  and  purges  of  jalap.  Purfue  this  method  t|^ll  the 
fyraptoms  ceafe,  and  till,  by  the  abundance  of  the  evacu¬ 
ations,  the  venereal  poifon  is  entirely  drained  off. 

The  lafl  method  is  fweating  with  flrong  decodions  of 
guaiacum.  This  we  have  the  firft.  account  of  from  Sir 
Ulrick  Hutton,  who  purfued  it  himfelf.  A  pound  of 
guaiacum  is  to  be  boiled  in  a  gallon  of  fpring-water  to 
one  half,  and  the  feum  referved  to  anoint  the  fores,  and 
a  fecondary  deco<flion  was  to  be  ufed  for  common  drink. 

But,  when  falivations' and  other  mercurial  courfeshave 
failed,  the  beft  method  of  cure  is  by  the  root  of  farfa- 
parilla ;  which  difeovery  we  owe  to  Dr  Hunter,  who  put 
Mr  Fordyce,  a  furgeon  in  the  army,  upon  making  atrial 
of  it  ;  the  refultof  whofe  experience  is  as  follows. 

1.  It  will  commonly  relieve  venereal  head-achs  and 
no<fl;urnal  pains  in  a  very  fliort  time  ;  and,  if  perfifled  in, 
he  believes  it  will  always  cure. 

2.  In  emaciated  and  confumptive  habits,  from  a  vene¬ 
real  caufe,  it  is  the  greatefl  reftorer  of  the  appetite,  fleih, 
colour,  ftrength,  and  vigour,  that  he  knows. 

3.  When  the  throat,  nofe,  palate,  or  the  fpungy  bones 
in  general,  are  affe^fled  with  a  flough  or  caries,  it  will 
commonly  complete  the  cure,  if  perfevered  in  longenough, 
provided  a  mercurial  courfe  by  unilion  has  preceded  the 
ufe  of  the  farfaparilla, 

4.  When  the  body  is  covered  with  dry  blotches  or 
moift  fores  from  a  venereal  caufe,  it  will  greatly  promote 
the  cure,  nay  often  complete  it ;  but,  without  the  afiifl- 
ance  of  mercury,  there  will  be  danger  of  a  relapfe. 

5.  In  Ample  chancres  it  will  do  little  ferviee;  but,  if 
it  is  given  in  cafes  where  the  chancres  or  buboes  will  not 
heal  or  diflTolve  after  the  ufe  of  the  mercurial  unilion,  it 
will  often  cure,  and  do  always  manifeft  ferviee. 

6.  It  will  often  anfwer,  and  that  fpeedily,  without 
fweating,  confinement,  or  any  ftriil  regimen,  at  all  fea- 
fohs  of  the  year,  when  mercurial  unilions  and  long  con¬ 
tinued  courfes  of  flrong  decoilions  of  guaiacum,  either 
by  itfelf  fimply,  or  compounded  with  a  fmall  proportion  of 
farfaparilla,  have  failed. 

7.  It  feems  probable,  that  farfaparilla  root  is  the  only 
medicine  to  be  depended  upon  in  venereal  cafes  where  mer¬ 
cury  has  failed,  or  at  leafl:  has  preceded  the  ufe  of  the  de- 
coilion  ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  trufted  alone.  When  no  mer- 
cure  has  been  given,  it  and  this  decoilion  may  be  admi- 
niflred  together,  and  then  there  will  be  no  room  to  doubt 
of  fuccefs. 

8.  Mercury  alone  will  cure  mofl  venereal  complaints,- 

and  farfaparilla  will  perhaps  always  cure  them  when  they 
refift  the  power  of  mercury  ;  and  therefore  a  proper  com¬ 
bination  of  mercury  and  farfaprilla  will  probably  cure  e- 
very  cafe  that  is  truly  venereal.  •  * 

The  method  of  ufing  it  is  this  ;  to  three  ounces  of  th^ 
farfaparilla  root,  which  has  not  been  fpoiled  with  age, 
worms,  fea-water,  or  moiflure,  add  three  quarts  of  river- 
water,  and  make  it  boil  as  fpeedily  as  polTible,  in  an  o- 
pen  velTel,  till  two  pints  of  the  flrained  I’quor  remain, 
that  is,  about  two  pounds  avoirdupoife  weight ;  a  little 

liquorice- 
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li^uonce-ropt  added  to  It  \vi!i  make  it  more  palatable. 
This  quantity  is  enough  for  twenty- four  hours,  and  may 
be  given  at  two  or  three  dofes  either  warm  or  cold.  It 
mud  be  made  frefli  every  other  day,  and  what  is  not  ufed 
on  the  day  it  is  boiled  mud  be  kept  in  a  cold  cellar. 
The  patient  fiiould  live  abftemioully  while  he* takes  it,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  regard  to  wine. 

There  is  another  compendious  and  efficacious  method 
of  curing  the  lues  venerea,  which  has  formerly  been  at¬ 
tempted  by  the  fame  medicine,  but  in  a  different  manner, 
and  not  with  the  fame  fuccefs. 

Dr.  Pringle  recommended  a  method  of  curing  the  lues 
venerea,  which  at  fird  was  brought  into  a  regular  pra<5tice 
by  baron  Van  Swieten.  His  method  confided  in  giving 

•  corrofive  fublimatc  in  French  brandy  or  moloffes  fpirits. 
The  proportion  was  a  grain  of  the  mercury  to  two  ounces 
of  the  fpirits;  and  his  common  dofe  was  from  half  an  ounce 
to  an  ounce,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  from  one  fpoon- 
ful  to  two,  twice  a-day ;  adjuding  the  quantity  to  the 
ftrength  of  the  patient  and  to  the  virulence  of  the  difeafe. 
The  operation  was  either  by  fweatorurine,  efpecially  when 
the  medicine  proved  mod  fuccefsful.  It  was  continued  as 
long  as  any  of  the  fymptoms  remained,  with  a  low,  fpare 
diet,  plenty  of  barley-water,  and  a  little  milk,  or  fome  fuch 
diluting  liquor. 

Of  the  Yaws. 

The  Yaws  is  a  didemper  endemical  to  Guinea  and  the 
hotter  climates  in  Africa  ;  but  has^  of  late  fpread  by  in- 
fedion  over  many  parts  of  Europe.  All  are  liable  to  it, 
but  more  efpecially  in  childhood  or  youth. 

It  makes  its  fird  appearance  in  little  fpots  on  the  cuti¬ 
cle,  not  bigger  than  a  pin’s  point,  which  increafe  daily, 
and  become  protuberant  like  pimples.  Soon  after,  the 
cuticle  frets  off ;  and  then,  indead  of  pus  or  ichor,  there 
appear  white  Houghs  or  fordes,  under  which  is  a  fmall 
Ted  fungus.  Thefe  increafe  gradually,  fome  to  the  fize 
of  a  fmall  wood-ftrawberry,  others  to  that  of  a  rafpberry, 
Others  again  exceed  the  larged  mulberry,  which  in  ffiape 
they  very  much  refemble.  In  the  mean  time,  the  black 
h^ir  in  the  yaw's  turn  to  a  tranfparent  white. 

It  is  not  an  eafy  matter  to  determine  the  exa(d  time 
which  the  yaws  take  in  going  through  their  different  da- 
dia.  Ludy  well-fed  negroes  have  had  feveral  yaws  as 
big  as  a  mulberry  in  a  month’s  time  ;  whereas  the  low  in 
Hefli,  with  a  fcanty  allowance,  have  paffed  three  months, 
without  their  growing  to  the  fize  of  a  ftrawberry. 

The  yaws  appear  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  but  they  are 
TOoft  plentiful  and  of  the  larged  fize  about  the  groin,  pri¬ 
vy-parts,  anus,  arm-pits,  and  face.  They  are  larged  when 
fewed  in  number,  and  vice  verfai  They  are  not  painful 
unlefs  handled  roughly,  nor  caufe  a  lofsof  appetite.  They 
continue  long  without  any  fenfible  alteration;  and  whether 
thty  would  not  in  time,  when  the  peccant  mattter  is  ex- 

*  handed  through  the  vaniffi  of  themfelves  ;  or  turn 
*to  corrofive  ulcers,  and  affe6l  the  bones  with  nodes,  exo- 

dofes,  and  caries  ;  or,  by  enlarging  the  excretory  duffs  of 
the  miliary  glands,  caufe  a  fluid  totranfude  more  vifcid 
than  fweat,  which  by  drying  on  the  fldn  would  render  the 
patient  fcorbutic,  fcabby,  or  leprous ;  is  hard  to  fay.  It 
is  an  infeffious  difeafe. 
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The  yaws  are  not  dangerous,  if  the  cure  is  fldifully 
managed  at  a  proper  time ;  but  if  the  patient  has  been 
once  falivated,  or  has  taken  any  quantity  of  mercury,  and 
his  flcin  once  cleared  thereby,  the  cure  will  be  very  diffi¬ 
cult,  if  not  imprafficable. 

The  negroes  who  have  been  cured  in  Africa  never  have 
them  again  in  America. 

As  foon  as  the  yaws  begin  to  appear  on  a  negroe,  he 
mud  be  removed  to  a  houfe  by  himfelf;  or,  if  it  is  not 
'  certain  whether  the  eruption  is  the  yaws  or  not,  ffiut  him 
up  feven  days,  and  look  on  him  again,  as  the  Jews  were 
commanded  to  do  with  their  lepers,  and  in  that  tim'e  you 
may  be  commonly  certain. 

As  foon  as  you  are  convinced  that  it  is  the  yaws, 

Take  a  fcruple  of  flowers  of  fulphur  ;  five  grains  of 
camphorated  fpirit  of  wine ;  a  dram  of  Androma- 
chus’s  treacle  ;  and  a  fufficient  quantity  of  fyrup  of 
faffron.  Make  them  into  a  bolus,  to  be  taken  at 
bed- time. 

Repeat  this  bolus  every  night  for  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  or  till  the  yaws  come  to  the  height  ;  that  is,  when 
they  neither  increafe  in  fize  or  number :  Then  throw  your 
patient  into  a  gentle  falivation  with  calomel  given  in  fmall 
dofes,  without  farther  preparation ;  five  grains  repeated 
once,  twice,  or  thrice  a-day,  is  fufficient.  as  the  patient 
can  bear  it.  If  he  fpits  a  quart  in  twenty-four  hours,  it 
is  enough.  Generally,  when  the  falivation  is  at  this  height, 
all  the  yaws  are  covered  with  a  dry  fcaly  crud,  or  fcab ; 
which,  if  numerous,  look  terribly.  Thefe  fall  off  daily 
in  fmall  white  fcales,  and  in  ten  or  twelve  days  leave  the 
fldn  fmooth  and  clean.  Then  the  calomel  may  be  omit¬ 
ted,  and  the  falivation  permitted  to  go  off  of  itfelf.  A 
dram  of  corrofive  fublimate  diffolved  in  an  ounce  of  rum 
or  brandy,  and  the  folution  daubed  on  the  yaws,  will 
clear  the  flcin  in  twadays  time.  After  the  falivation, 
fweat  the  patient  twice  or  thrice. 

He  may  likewife  drink  the  decoffion  of  guaiacum  and 
faffafras  fermented  with  moloffes,  for  his.  condant  drink. 

Sometimes  tliere  remains  one  large  yaw,  high  and  knob¬ 
bed,  red  and  mold;  this  is  called  the  mader-yaw.  This 
mud  beconfumed  an  eighth  or  a  tenth  part  of  an  inch  below 
the  flcin,  with  equal  parts  of  corrofive  mercury  and  burnt 
alum,  and  digeded  with  an  ounce  of  yellow  bafilicon  and 
a  dram  of  corrofive  mercury,  and  cicatrized  with  lint 
preffed  out  of  fpirits  of  wine,  and  with  the  vitriol  done. 

To  children  under  fix  or  feven  years  old,  at  the  proper 
time  of  falivating,  [when  the  yaws  are  come  to  their  full 
growth,]  give  a  grain  or  two  of  calomel  in  white  fugar, 
once  a-day,  one  in  two  days,  or  once  in  three  days,  fo 
as  only  to  keep  their  mouths  a  little  fore  till  the  yaws 
dry,  and,  falling  off  in  white  fcales,  leave  the  fkin  clean. 
This  fucceeds  always,  but  requires  a  longer  time  than  in 
adults. 

The  venereal  difeafe  and  the  yaws  feem  to  be  very  di- 
ftinff  didempers  ;  but  the  fymptoms,  in  confequence  of 
the  yaws  ill  cured,  coincide  fo  exaffly  with  the  fymptoms 
of  an  inveterate  French  pox,  that  in  mod  cafes  it  will  be 
very  difficult  if  not  impoffible  todiflinguifh  them. 

Of  the  ScROPHULA,  <?r  King’s  Evil. 

The  King’s  evil  is  attended  with  hard,  feirrhous,  and 
M  ra  ^  often 
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often  indolent  tumours,  which  arlfe  by  degrees  in  the 
glands  of  the  neck,  under  the  chin,  armpits,  groin,  hams, 
arms,  and  wrids ;  but  it  is  moft  commonly  feated  in  the 
neck,  and  beneath  the  ears. 

Likewife  cold  tumours,  which  appear’on  the  joints  and 
bones,  as  on  the  knees,  elbows,  hands,  and  feet,  but 
more  particularly  on  the  fingers,  are  diforders  of  the  fcro- 
phulous  kind:  as  alfo  the  greatefl  part  of  thofe  obftinate 
fluxions,  which  fall  gradually  on  the  joints,  without  a 
manifeft  caufe ;  and  which  are  attended  with  an  abfcefs, 
a  caries,  and  fwclfingof  the  bones,  called  the  fpina  vento- 
fa;  eTpecially  of  the  apophyfes  and  epiphyfes.  Of  the 
fame-kind  are  likewife  the  oedemata  or  white  fwellings 
which  arife  in  the  arms,  legs,  and  feet,  principally  about 
the  joints.  They  confill  of  a  jelly  or  coagulated  lymph, 
which  puffs  them  up,  but  do  not  pit  when  preffed  with 
the  fingers  like  dropfica!  fwellings. 

In  the  eyes  the  fcrophula  creates  inflammations  ;  in 
the  eye-lids  a  puffing  up  of  their  edges  with  great  forenefs 
and  fmall  ulcers;  in  the  angles  of  the  eye  a  fiflula  la- 
chrymalis,  by  ulcerating  the  gland  planted  there  for  the 
percolation  of  tears  ;  in  the  lips,  exceflive  and  preterna¬ 
tural  thicknefs;  in  the  nofe  it  often  creates  the  crufly  ul¬ 
cer  called  ozaena.  All  which,  except  the  laft,  are  often 
the  forerunners  of  this  difeafe,  antecedent  to  the  great 
fwellings  and  foul  ulcers  which  appear  in  its  maturer  flate. 

The  glands  of  the  external  parts  are  not  alone  attacked 
with  this  difeafe  ;  for  thofe  of  the  niefentery  are  almoft 
always  affefled ;  which  appears  from  the  opening  of  per- 
fons  dying  of  this  difeafe.  Sometimes  the  difeafe  begins 
in  the  mefentery;  and  fometimes  the  liver,  fpleen,  womb, 
Jungs,  windpipe,  brain,  and  other  internal  parts,  are  fcro- 
phulous:  Hence  fcirrhous  tumours,  incurable  cancers,  ob- 
ilinate  fluxions,  rebellious  ophthalmies,  malignant  abfcef- 
fes,  fiflulous  ulcers,  dangerous  quinfeys,'  terrible  epilep- 
fles,  mortal  confumptions  of  the  lungs,  ftubborn  jaundices, 
dropfies,  cholics,  hypochondriac  and  hyfteric  affe<ftions. 

The  fcrophulae  are  hard  tumours,  becaufe  they  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  thick  coagulated  matter  ;  they  are  cold,  be¬ 
caufe  they  are  caufed  by  a  flagnation  of  the  lymphain  the 
part  affedted. 

The  fcrophulse  may  be  faid  to  be  benign,  when  they  are 
fuperficial ;  when  they  do  not  much  raife  the  flcin,  nor 
change  its  colour  ;  when  only  the  glands  are  puffed  up, 
and  are  foft,  moveable,  without  adhefion  and  indolent. 

The  malignant  fcrophulse  are  evident  from  the  largenefs 
of  the  tumour,  its  hardnefs  and  adhefion  ;  from  its  be¬ 
coming  livid  or  red ;  from  its  being  painful  ;  and,  when 
ulcerated,  from  the  callofity  of  the  lips  of  the  ulcer,  and 
from  their  difficult  cure. 

As  to  the  prognoftics ;  the  benign  fcrophula?  admit  of 
an  eafy  cure,  efpeciaily  if  they  are  feated  in  the  conglo¬ 
bate  glands,  and  are  moveable,  fuperficial,  and  foft.  Thofe 
which,  attack  the  joints,  the  tendons,  the  ligaments,  the 
bones,  which  are  near  large  veffels,  or  comprefs  the  afpe- 
ra  arteria,  or  the  oefaphagus,  are  very  difficult  to  cure. 
The  internal  fcrophulae  are  much'more  dangerous  than  the 
external ;  for  when  they  turn  to  an  abfcefs,  they  are  incu¬ 
rable.  They  are  alfo  more  or  lefs  troublefomc  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  progrefs  they  have  made,  the  parts  which  they 
"attack,  and  the  temperament  of  the  patient.  If  the  ftrumae 
have  been  long  ulcerated,  and  are  become  finous  and  yi- 
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rulent,  and  if  they  lie  near  one  another,  they  often  find  a 
communication,  though  they  appear  diflinft  :  In  this  cafe 
the  lips  grow  callous,  and  the  ulcers  corrofive,  frequently 
fordid;  and  the  cure  is  not  to  be  expelled  as  long  as  one 
cyftis  remains  of  the  veffels  that  feed  them.  Thofe  who 
are  feized  with  flrumae  in  the  neck  after  forty  years  of  age, 
feldom  recover. 

If  ftrumous  tumours  arife  from  a  caries  in  the  bones  of 
the  fingers  or  hands,  the  cure  is  difficult;  but  more  fo  in 
the  feet  and  toes.  If  in  the  os  calcis,  joint  of  the  ancle, 
or  affragalus,  or  in  the  knee- bones,  or  ilchia,  or  the  like, 
where  they  cannot  be  fafely  laid  open,  the  cafe  is  deplo¬ 
rable,  and  the  patient  generally  dies  of  a  marafmus. 

In  the  cure,  the  diet  jfhould  be  thin  and  attenuatingj 
light  and  eafy  of  digeflion  ;  and  all  fait  and  fmoke- dried 
meatffiouldbe  carefully  avoided;  as  alfo  beef,  pork,  fiffi, 
hare,  cheefe,  and  in  general  all  things  that  are  hard  of 
digeffion,  or  which  yield  indifferent  nouriffiment.  The  air 
ffiould  be  pure,-fweet,  and  dry;  and  the  body  ffiould  be 
kept  always  open. 

The  cure  may  be  begun  by  bleeding,  efpeciaily  if  the 
patient  is  plethoric,  and  then  a  mercurial  or  antimonial 
vomit ;  after  which  he  fliould  take  a  gentle  purge,  often 
repeated,  fuch  as  the  common  purging  potion  of  Syden¬ 
ham  ;  and,  as  almofl:  all  remedies  which  are  good  in  ve¬ 
nereal  cafes  are  ufcful  in  this,  mercurial  vomits  and  purga¬ 
tives  will  be  proper. 

Some  give  ethiops  mineral  alone  for  three  months;  be¬ 
ginning  with  twelve  grains,  and  increafing  the  dofe  gradur 
ally  to  a  fcruple,  or  half  a  dram,  and  decreafing  in  the  fame 
manner. 

It  is  certain  that  the  united  force  of  mercurials  and  an- 
timonials  will  do  wonders  in  thefe  cafes,  if  prudently  gi¬ 
ven  and  long  continued  ;  always  beginning  with  fmall  dofcs 
at  firft. 

Some  make  ufe  of  the  decoftion  of  fponge  ;  the  dole 
is  four  ounces  :  others,  burnt  or  calcined  fponge. ;  the 
dofe  is  half  a  dram  morning  and  evening.  Turner 
mentions  a  cure  from  an  electuary  made  of  the  moft 
gritty  and  fabulous  fponges  that  could  be  got,  which 
were  dried  in  an  oven  fo  much  as  to  be  fit  to  pulverize^ 
The  dofe  was  a  fpoonful  night  and  morning. 

Others  recommend  the  abforbent  powders  and  diapho- 
retie  antimony  ;  oihers  again,  tin(5Iure  of  antimony  in  a 
glafs  of  the  decodlion  of  the  woods  ;  Dr  Francis  Fuller, 
the  decoftion  of  colts- foot  ufed  for  a  long  time.  Fallopius 
praifes  the  root  of  butchers-broora  ;  the  dofe  is  a  dram 
with  x.  gr.  of  the  root  of  common  flower-de-luce.  Arn, 
de  Villanova  looks  on  the  root  of  fcrophularia  or  figwort 
as  a  fpeciflc  ;  the  dofe  is  a  fcruple  in  powder.  And  Allea 
mentions  two  cures  performed  by  white  archangle,  boiled 
in  milk,  which  it  coagulates  ;  the  whey  of  which  muff 
be  drank,  and  the  curd  applied  to  the  fores.  Of  late  the 
mineral,  waters  of  Moffat  in  Annandale  have  been  drank 
with  great  advantage. 

Epfom  fait  diffolved  in  a  pint  of  water  in  fach  a  quan^ 
tity  as  to  keep  the  body  open,  and  taken  like  fea  water,, 
has  often  cured  this  difeafe. 

After  all,  we  have  another  medicine  whofe  virtues  in', 
curing  this  difeafe  have,  been  lately  celebrated,  v4z,  the 
jefiiits  bark. 

I.  Take  of  the  belt  rhubarbj  half  aa  ounce;  of  flo- 

rentine 
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rentine  orris,  an  ounce;  of  dried  red  rofes,  a  dram 
and  a  half.  Infufe  thefe,  after  they  have  been  cut 
and  bruifed,  in  two  quarts  of  fmall  ale;  and  let  the 
patient  drink  a  glafs  oF  thecolature  twice  a- day,  with 
the  quantity  of  a  nutmeg  of  the  following  eleduary: 

2.  Take  of  the  powder  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  (ix  drams; 
of  falfafras  bark  in  powder,  tw'o  ounces.  Make  them 
into  an  eledluary  with  afuflicient  quantity  of  the  fyrup 
of  fugar. 

Dr  Fothergill  has  likewdfe  long  given  the  bark  in  fcro- 
phulous  dlforders,  and  affirms  that  it  may  not  only  be  given 
with  fafety,  but  to  manifeft  advantage  in  many  pf  thefe 
cafes. 

He  gives  the  bark  in  a  liquid  form,  in  the  following 
manner  : 

5.  Take  of  Peruvian  bark  in  powder,  an  ounce;  and 
boil  it  in  a  quart  of  pure  w'ater  to  a  pint.  Towards 
the  end,  add  of  fliced  liquorice-root  half  an  ounce. 
To  the  colature  add  of  nutmeg- water  two  ounces, 
and  mix  them.  The  dofe  is  two,  three,  or  four 
fpoonfuls,  with  ten,  twenty,  to  forty  drops  of  the 
volatile  tindure  of  guaiacum,  twice  or  thrice  in  a 
day. 

A  fmall  quantity  of  winter’s  bark,  added  to  this  me¬ 
dicine,  gives  it  a  grateful  warmth,  and  renders  a  quantity 
of  the  compound  water  lefs  neceffary  ;  and  a  little  li¬ 
quorice,  a  few  raifins,  gum  arable,  or  the  like,  added  to 
the  decodlion  before  it  is  taken  off  the  fire,  by  making 
the  liquor  vifeid,  enables  it  to  fufpend  more  of  the  fine 
particles  of  the  bark,  and  at  the  fame  time  renders  it  lefs 
difagreeable. 

The  fwellings  of  the  joints,  commonly  called  white- 
fw'eliings,  are  of  the  ftrumous  kind,  and  of  two  forts  : 
they  are  both  made  by  congefiion,  and  increafe  gradually ; 
the  one  arifes  externally  upon  the  tendons,  and  between 
them  and  the  ffiin,  or  between  them  and  the  bone  ;  the 
oiber  internally,  within  the  bone  itfelf. 

That  which  arifes  externally  affeds  the  ligaments  and 
tendons  firft;  and  fometimes  relaxes  them  to  fuch  a  de¬ 
gree,  that  the  heads  of  the  joints  frequently  feparate  one 
from  'another,  and  the  member  waftes  away  and  grows 
nfelels.  But  moft  commonly  the  humours,  by  over- 
moifiening  the  ligaments  and  tendons,  produce  a  weak- 
nefs  and  uneafinels  in  the  joints,  railing  a  tumour  exter¬ 
nally,  and,  in  its  progrefs,  the  membranes  and  bones  are 
corroded  by  the  humour..  It  will  be  more  certain  that 
the  tumour  is  the  offspring  of  the  king’s  evil,  if  there  are 
.firumous  fymptoms  in  any  other  part  of  the  body 

In  order  to  the  cure,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fluxion, 
apply  aftringent  and  drying  plaflers  of  red  lead  and  bole, 
with  moderate  bandage,  and  place  the  member  in  fuch  a 
pofiilon  as  may  prevent  the  defcent.of  the  humours.  The 
internal  remedies  maybe  the  fame  as  in  the  general  cure. 
Gheync  and  Allen  fay,  water  pumped  on  the  tumour  is  a 
certain  remedy. 

Of  the  Cancer. 

A  Cancer  is  a  hard,  round,  unequal,  painful,  and  ge- 
nerHlly-immoveable  tumour,  of  a  livid,  blackifh,  or  leaden 
colour,  furrounded  with  fwtlled,  crooked,  varicous  vef- 
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fels,  in  fome  fort  refembling  the  feet  of  a  crab,  from 
whence  this  tumour  takes  its  name. 

A  cancer  is  either  occult  or  manifeff.  An  occult 
begins  at  firff  with  a  fmall  and  almoft  indolent  tur*«our,  a- 
bout  the  fize  of  a  pea,  or  a  hazle-mut,  which  does  not 
change  the  colour  of  the  fkin,  and  fometimes  lies  dormant 
for  feveral  years  without  making  any  progrefs,* 

But  as  foon  as  the  virulent  humour  begins  to  be¬ 
come  more  a<5live,  the  . fmall  tubercle  becomes  all  of  a 
fudden  a  large,  round,  livid  tumour,  with  an  unequal 
fuperficies.  It  is  generally  attended  wuth  an  intenfe 
ffiooting  pain.  At  length  it  begins  to  eat  and  break 
through  the  fldn,  and  lo  becomes  a  mamfefl  of  iflcerated 
cancer,  from  whence  proceeds  a  fordid,  vifeid,  bloody, 
fanious  or  ichorous  matter,  attended  with  an  inlupportabie 
ffench 

Though  a  cancer  may  infeff  any  part  of  the  body,  k 
generally  appears  in  the  breafts,  armpits,  behind  the  ears, 
in  the  lips,  nofe,  and  private  parts :  women  are  more  fub- 
jea  to  them  than  men.  Its  general  feat  is  the  glands, 
and  is  a-kin  to  a  feirrhus, 

An  occult  cancer  is  known  to  be  formed,  when,  after 
the  figns  of  a  preceedmg  feirrhus, '  a  titiilatiori,  itching, 
heat,  rednefs,  are  gradually  perceived,  with  a  fliooting^ 
burning,  pricking  pain.  The  colour  of  the  fldn  likewiTe 
changes  from  a  carnation  to  a  deep  red  ;  then  it  becomes 
purple,  blueifli,  livid,  and  at  length  black:  The  part 
feels  very  hard,  unequal,  and  rough  ;  then  ir  rifes  with 
an  apex  in  the  middle;  the  fwelling  increafes,  and  the. 
adjacent  veins  become  tumid,  knotty,  varicous,  thick,, 
and  black. 

When  it  begins  to  break,  the  fldn  is  excoriated,  and 
there  tranfudes  through  it  a  thin  fliarp  ichor. 

After  this  the  found  veffels  on  the  edges  of  the  cancer^ 
being  diftended  by  the  rifing  of  the  turngur,  are  broken  ; 
hence  arifes  a  putrefatfHon,  which  turns  into  a  fubti3> 
fliarp,  fetid,  cadaverous  fanies,  which,  corroding  and- 
eating  away  the  found  parts,  makes  a  progrefs  in  depth 
as  well  asdn  circumference,  and  fends  forth  malignant 
roots,  by  which  it  takes  faft  hold  ;  the  lips  become  tumid, 
parched,^  and  ofTenfive  to  the  fight ;  the  pain  is  intoler^ 
able,  with  a  fenfe  of  burning,  pricking,  and  gnawing ; 
the  colour  becomes  cineritious,  livid  and  black.  After- 
W'ards  arife occult  cancers  communicating  with  the  glands* 
haemorrhages;  convulfions ;  a  flow  fever  ;  a  general 
wafting;  lofsof  fmell ;  callous  tubercles  in  the  ears  with¬ 
out  pain  ;  fainting  fits.  The  parts  being  thus  eaten  a-; 
way  and  confumed,  death  enfues. 

In  perfonsof  a  good  habit,  an  occult  cancer  may  be 
pretty  eaGly borne;  but  if  it  be difturbed,  the  preceding 
ravage  muft  be  expelled. 

A  fmall,  incipient,  free  cancer,  feated  in  a  fuitable 
place-,  not  joining  to  large  veffels,  arifing  from  an  ex¬ 
ternal  caufe,  in  a  juvenile,  found  body,  and  being  the 
only  one  in  .the  body,  fliould  be  extirpated  without  delays 
Outward  applications  of  all  kinds, .  except  the  plum^ 
beous  and  narcotic,  are  to  be  fliunned,  becaufe  they  h^ve 
a  tendency  to  ulcerate  an  occult  cancer. 

If  the  cancer  be  large,  old,  adherent,  in  a  place  unapt 
for  extirpation,  growing  to  or  lying  upon  large  veffels 
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arifing  from  an  internal  caufe  ;  and  the  patient  being  old, 
dirpofed  to  thefe  kind  of  diforders,  and  having  more  than 
one;  neither  excifion  nor  topics  are  proper. 

Forlinlefsit  be  extirpated,  root,  branch,  and  feed,  it 
will  be  exafperated,  and  ftrike  inwards,  generate  others, 

,  and  increafe  thofe  already  formed. 

The  caufe  of  a  cancer  muft  be  taken  away  with  it,  or 
before  an  attempt  of  that  kind  is  made. 

A  cancer  of  the  fauces,  palate,  armpits,  or  groin,  is 
incurable;  of  the  lips  is  hard  to  cure. 

When  a  cancer  is  large,  as  above-mentioned,  all 
we  can  do  is  to  leave  it  at  reft,  and  to  appeafe  thefympioms. 

The  firft  point  is  obtained  by  defending  it  from  exter¬ 
nal  injuri'es,  by  applications  confifting  of  plumbeous  in¬ 
gredients  and  narcotics  ;  by  diminilhing  and  correffing  the 
caufe.  For  this  purpofe  cathartics  with  mercurials  in  a 
fmall,  and  fometimes  in  a  double  dofe,  will  be  proper ; 
as  alfo  diluents,  aperients,  and  fubalkalious  remedies ; 
taking  care  not  in  any  manner  to  increafe  the  caufe. 

When  the  cancer  is  ulcerated,  if  it  cannot  be  taken  off, 
it  ftiould  be  kept  as  clean  as'poflible,  and  be  appeafed 
with  the  moft  foft  faturnine  applications. 

Mr  Gataker  has  found,  that  the  folanum  hortenfe,  as 
’Well  as  the  lethal,  otherwife  called  belladonna,  has  had 
furprifing  effeftis  in  the  cure  of  obftinate  pains,  ulcers 
without  malignity,  fcorbutic  eruptions,  and  even  cancer¬ 
ous  ulcers  of  the  face,  and  fcrophulous  fores  on  the  thighs. 
Junker  affirms  belladonna  has  cured  a  moft  deplorable 
cancer  of  the  breaft.  The  dofe  of  either  is  a  grain  or 
two  at  night  going  to  bed,  which  fometimes  makes  the 
patient  giddy  at  firft.  Three  will  often  vomit,  fweat, 
or  purge  the  patient  moderately.  Boiling  water  muft  be 
poured  upon  the  herb,  which  muft  be  afterwards  fqueezed 
out. 

Of  Elephantiasis,  or  Leprofy  of  the  Arabians. 

The  leprofy  is  faid  to  be  of  two  kinds  ;  that  of  the 
Greeks,  and  that  of  the  Arabians.  The  latter  is  called  ele- 
'phantiafis,  from  the  roughnefs,  inequalities,  and  tubercles 
inthefkin,  refembling  that  of  an  elephant.  Lucretius  fup- 
pofed  it  to  be  generated  in  Egypt,  and  no  where  elfe  ; 
but  if  the  leprofy  of  the  Jews  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the 
negroes,  which  is  highly  probable,  then  we  may  affirm 
that  it  is  endemical  to  the  fouthern  and  inland  pans  of 
Africa. 

That  it  was  contagious,  all  hlftories  agree,  as  well  fa- 
cred  as  profane  ;  and  thePerfians  would  not  let  a  leprous 
perfon  come  within  the  city- walls. 

Pliny  informs  us,  that  the  firft  appearance  of  the  ele- 
phantiafis  is  in  the  face,  particularly  a  fmall  fpeck  appears 
on  the  nofe  ornoftril  ;  and,  as  the  difeafe  increafes,  the 
whole  body  is  full  of  fpots  of  various  colours;  the’fidn 
is  thick  in  one  place,  and  thin  in  another,  hard  and 
rough,  with  fcabs.  In  procefs  of  time,  the  fidn  turns 
black,  and  the  difeafe  eats  away  the  flefti  to  the  very  bones. 
Celfus  obferves,  that  the  fpots  grow  tumid  and  red,  and 
then  turn  black,  and  the  ficin  is  covered,  as  it  were,  with 
fcales.  Then  the  body  falls  away,  the  mouth,  legs,  and 
feet  fwell,  and  the  fingers  and  toes  are  hid  with  afwelling  ; 
even  the  bones  themfelves  do  not  efcape ;  afterwards  a 
fever  arifes,  to  which  the  patient  falls  an  eafy  victim. 

But  to  fet  this  matter  in  a  ftill  clearer  light,  it  will  be 
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neceffary  to  add  thedeferiptien  of  this  difeafe  from  Guido 
de  Chattlias,  The  leprofy,  fays  he,  commonly  begins  in 
the  face  and  forehead,  in  which  filthy  tubercles  make 
their  appearance,  and  by  degrees  fpread  all  over  the  bo* 
dy.  The  eyebrows  fwell ;  the  noftrils  grow  wider  out¬ 
wardly,  and  ftraiter  inwardly  ;  the  lips  are  disfigured 
with  an  unfightly  tumour;  the  voice  is  hoarfe  and  fnuf- 
fiing  ;  the  ears  are  turned  back  ;  the  forehead  is  protu¬ 
berant  ;  the  face  is  of  a  purple  colour  ;  the  veins  under 
the  tongue  are  varicous  and  black  ;  the  mufcles  between 
the  fort-finger  and  the  thumb  are  eaten  away;  the  hair 
falls  off  from  the  head  and  e^dt^rd^ws  ;  afterwards  thefldn 
of  the  whole  body  becomes  black  and  full  of  fpots,  rough 
and  unequal,  with  crufty  fcabs  full  of  knobs  and  fiffures, 
of  horrible  afpe<ft,  which  makes  it  appear  like  the  fidn  of 
an  elephant.  After  this,  the  fingers  and  toes  begin  to 
fwell;  and  then  the  legs,  which,  being  covered  with 
rugged  inequalities,  feem  like  two  facks  for  magnitude, 
Befides  all  this,  the  patient  is  infatiable  with  regard  to  ve¬ 
nereal  pleafures.  The  blood  is  fetid,  fpotted  and  black, 
and  wilfnot  coagulate. 

This  difeafe  is  hereditary  and  infe<ftious :  for  it  may  be 
caught  by  the  faliva  of  a  leper,  if  a  found  perfon  drinks 
after  him  ;  by  touch  ;  by  lying  in  the  lame  bed  ;  and  by 
coition. 

An  inveterate  leprofy  was  judged  to  be  abfolutely  in¬ 
curable.  But  Aretaeus  fays,  when  the  difeafe  is  new 
and  recent,  there  are  hopes  of  a  cure.  What  he  and 
Celfus  preferibe  in  ofder  to  the  cure,  are  not  worth  re¬ 
peating;  for,  if  any  medicines  will  do,  they  muft  be  of 
the  Herculean  kind.  Authors  are  exceffive  in  the  praife 
of  viper’s  fleffi,  which  Hoffman  judges  to  be  quite  infig- 
nlficant,  Joel  advifes  bleeding  and  purging,  with  xij 
grains  of  the  extra<ft  of  black  hellebore,  or  iij  gr.  of  the 
glafs  of  antimony  in  conferve  of  rofes  ;  but  the  vitrum  ce- 
ratum  is  more  fafe,  and  may  be  given  in  a  larger  dofe. 
Towneconfefi'es,  that  antimonial  preparations  yielded  moft 
relief  in  Barbadoes  ;  but  he  could  not  fay  that  they  per- 
fc(fted  the  cure.  On  the  other  hand,  mercury  exafpe-. 
rated  the  diftemper,  irritated  the  ulcers,  and  made  them 
fpread  the  fafter. 

Of  Mi?  Impetigo,  Leprofy  the  Greeks. 

This  diftemper  begins  with  red  pimples  or  puftules 
breaking  out  in  various  parts  of  the  body;  fometimes 
they  appear fingle;  fometimes  a  great  number  arife  toge¬ 
ther,  efpecialiy  on  the  arms  and  legs :  as  the  difeafe  in¬ 
creafes,  fr&ffi  pimples  appear,  which  joining  the  former 
make  a  fort  of  clufters,  all  which  enlarge  their  borders 
and  fpread  in  an  orbicular  form.  The  fuperficies  of  thefe 
puftules  are  rough,  whitiffi,  and  fcaly:  when  they  are 
fcratched,  the  fcales  fall  off;  upon  which  a  thin  ichor 
oozes  out,  which  foon  dries  and  hardens  into  a  fcaly  cruft. 

Thefe  clufters  of  puftules  are,  at  firft,  fmall  and  few, 
that  is,  three  or  four  in  an  arm,  or  leg  only,  and  of  the 
fize  of  a  filver  penny.  But,  if  the  difeafe  is  fufftred  to 
increafe,  they  become  more  numerous,  and,  the  clufters 
enlarge  their  circumference  to  the  bignefs  of  a  crown- 
piece,  but  not  exactly  round.  Afterwards  it  gradually 
increafes  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  whole  body  is  covered 
with  a  leprous  feurf. 


Willis 
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Willis  blames  all  dried  and  falted  meats,  efpecially 
hog’s  flelh  ;  and  fifh,  particularly  fhelldilh,  becaufe  the 
poor  people  in  Cornvval,  inhabiting  near  the  fea  coaft, 
were  formerly  much  fubjed  to  leprous  difeafes,  and  had 
many  hofpitals  ereded  on  that  account. 

In  the  method  of  cure,  fays  Hoffman,  we  fhould  en* 
deavour  to  difcharge  out  of  the  body  the  mafs  of  corrupt, 
glutinous,  and  acrid  humours,  by  lufficient  bleeding  and 
abftinence,  and  by  purges,  as  well  gentle  as  draftic ;  then, 
.by  proper  aliment  and  a  good  regimen,  promote  the’genera- 
tion  of  wholfome  juices ;  and,  likewife  by  external,  dc- 
terfive;  confoHdating,  and  drying  remedies,  to  free  the 
parts  from  pains,  tumours,  itching,  and  ulcers. 

The  purges  may  confifl:  of  the  root  and  the  refin  of 
jalap,  the  extrad  of  black  hellebore,  elaterium  mixed 
with  calomel,  or  ethiops  nvneral,  and  gum  ammoniac. 

Among  thofe  things  which  fiimulate  the  folid  parts  to 
an  excretory  motion,  and  more  powerfully  melt  down 
the  tenacious  humours,  the  lignum  and  cortex  guaiac.  ex¬ 
ceed  all  others,  as  they  will  generally  alone  cure  the  lues 
venerea.  The  moft  confiderable,  befides  thefe,  are  the 
tartarized  and  acrid  tindure  of  antimony,  fulphur  of  an¬ 
timony,  cinnabar,  and,  if  a  venereal  taint  is  fufpeded,  a 
decodion  of  crude  antimony.  Which  medicines,  in  a 
convenient  dofe,  in  the  morning,  with  purifying  decoc¬ 
tions  drank  in  bed,  afford  very  great  relief. 

But,  if  thefe  fail,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  mercury, 
which  fome,  after  extindion,  mix  with  flowers  of  ful¬ 
phur  and  camphor,  and  rub  it  on  the  joints  to  promote  a 
falivation  :  others  cnore  properly  give  mercurius  dulcis, 
with  double  the  quantity  of  crabs-eyes  and  calx  of  anti¬ 
mony,  rifing  gradually  from  three  or  four  grains  to  a 
fcruple,  in  order  to  falivate;  with  the  ufual  precautions. 
The  cure  may  alfo  be  performed  with  alterative  and  dia¬ 
phoretic  preparations  of  mercury,  fuch  as  mercurius  fo- 
iaris  and  jovialis  ;  of  which  a  few  grains  may  be  exhi¬ 
bited  every  morning  in  conferve  of  rofes  for  fome  weeks, 
drinking  in  bed  after  it  a  pint  of  fome  proper  decodion. 

But  it  mufl:  be  obferved,  that  each  of  thefe  methods 
of  cure  requires  an  air  very  temperate,  a  fpare  thin  diet, 
and  an  abftinence  from  fat,  and  boiled  flelh,  and  acids. 

Of  the\TC\{. 

The  itch  is  a  cutaneous  difeafe,  arifing  from  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  a  ferows  lymphatic  matter,  fometimes  attended 
with  mild,  fometimes  with  more  obftinate  and  dangerous 
fymptoms.  The  itch  of  the  milder  fort  appears  either 
with  moift  or  dry  puftules,  at  firft  about  the  joints,  and 
from  thence  fpreads  by  degrees  over  all  the  body,  the 
head  only  excepted.  In  the  moift  fort,  to  vvhich  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  fanguineo- phlegmatic  are  moft  fubjed,  the 
puftules  are  more  fullbf  apurulent  matter,  attended  with 
a  flight  inflammation,  which  is  manifeft  from  the  rednefs 
which  appears  Tound  about  them  till  it  fuppurates.  The 
dry  fort  chiefly  attacks  thofe  that  are  lean,  old,  or  are 
of  a  melancholico-choleric  conftitution:  In  thefe,  the 
puftules  are  much  lefs,  and  excite  a  moft  intolerable 
itching,  efpecially  in  the  night-time.  The  moft  ufual 
places'where  the  eruptions  appear  very  numerous,  and  the 
itching  is  greateft,  are  between  the  fingers,  on  the  arms, 
hams,  and  thighs. 

VoL.  III.  Numb,  75. 
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'  This  difeafe  is,  truly  and  properly  fpeaking,  a  difeafe* 
of  the  fldn ;  becaufe  it  often  is  fafely  cured  by  topics  a- 
lone,  if  timely  applied.  It  is  contagious,  and  may  be 
caught  by  drawing  on  a  glove  or  ftocking,  wiping  oil 
the  linen,  or  lying  in  fheets  after  perfons  infeded  with  this 
malady.  Some  think  it  owing  to  an  impurity  in  the  fe- 
rum,  and  fome  to  animalculae.  But  however  that  be,  it 
often  affeds  fuch  who  have  been  long  kept  in  prifon,  who 
lead  inadive  lives,  and  are  ufed  to  live  in  a  fluttifli  nafly 
manner,  or  who  conftantly  eat  fifli  or  flefh  dried  in  the 
fmoak  or  fun,  and  ufe  any  other  unwhclefome  food  or 
drinks  ;  or  who  live  in  a  cold,  moift,  aud  cloudy  air, 
which,  hindering  a  free  perfpiration,  caufes  a  ftagnation 
of  humours  in  the  fuperficies  of  the  body,  which  are  for 
that  reafon  liable  to  corrupt. 

.  The  milder  fort  of  itch  Is  no  way  dangerous,  and  very 
eafy  to  cure ;  but  the  moift  more  eafy  than  the  dry. 
While  it  is  recent  and  fuperficial,  it  much  fooner  yields 
to  remedies,  than  w'hen  it  is  deep,  and  has  infeded  the 
mafs  of  blood  ;  and  the  cafe  is  ftill  worfe,  if  there  be 
any  fault  in  the  vifcera  it  is  more  difficult  in  old  perfons 
than  young ;  in  a  leuco- phlegmatic  or  hydropical  difpofi- 
tion,  as  alfo  in  a  very  dry  hedic  one,  it  is  hard  to  cure  ; 
and,  when  it  becomes  univerfal,  it  may  bring  on  the  leprofy.  - 

The  patient  fhould  avoid  fhell-fifh,  and  all  falted  and 
high  feafoned  meats  ;  as  alfo  wine,  fpiritous  liquors, 
ftrong  beer,  and  every  thing  elfe  that  may  inflame  the 
blood.  For  this  reafon  a  (lender  diet  Is  beft,  unlefs  per¬ 
fpiration  beobftruded. 

If  the  body  is  phlethoric,  we  are  to  begin  by  bleeding, 
and  afterwards  to  purfue  it  by  purging,  which  cannot 
fafely  be  omitted. 

Inftead  of  repeating  purging,  it  is  common  to  give 
flowers  of  fulphur  in  milk,  or  treacle,  with  good  fuccefs.’ 

Willis  and  many  others  have  a  great  opinion  of  the  ef¬ 
ficacy  of  fulphur  ufed  both  internally  and'externally ;  to 
which  Turner  affents,  except  in  hedic  and  confuniptive 
cafes.  But  Shaw  thinks  it  is  not  to  be  depended  on 
when  outwardly  ufed.  Yet  it  is  very  certain  that  poor 
people  find  a  great  deal  of  benefit  who  drink  it  inwardly 
with  milk,  and  ufe  it  outwardly  with  butter,  or  hog’s-lard. 

Turner  prefers  the  fait  of  tartar  to  moft  other  reme¬ 
dies,  it  thoroughly  purging  and  cleanfing  the  blood  taken 
inwardly,  and,  made  into  a  iixfvium  with  fpring  water,  is 
an  excellent  wafh  outwardly. 

When  the  blood  is  thought  to  be  foul,  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  ufe  diet- drinks,  through  the  whole  courfe,  of  the 
roots  of  china,  farfaparilla,  oxylapathura,  fcorzonera, 
chichoreura,  glycyrrhiza,  polypodium,  the  barks  of  faf- 
fafras,  cinnamomum,  the  (havings  of  the  woods  of  faf- 
fafras,  and  the  like  ;  which  will  ftrengthen  tbe  folid  parts, 
and  dry  up  fuperfluous  humidities. 

It  has  been  a  very  common  pra(ftice  to  cure  the  itch  by 
quickfilver  girdles;  but  Turner  thinks  them  too  hazar¬ 
dous  to  brought  into  regular  pra<ftice,  and  Shaw  feems 
to  be  of  the  fame  opinion. 

But  after  all  this,  if  the  difeafe  (Iiould  prove  fo  ftub- 
bprn  as  not  to  give  way  to  the  moft  powerful  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  methods,  recouife  muft  be  had  fo  falivation  as 
the  dernier  refort,  which  will  prove  effe<ftual  when  every 
thing  elfe  fails;  which,  however,  is  not  to  be  madeu(e.of  till 
N  n  2  the 
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the  cafe  is  fo  defperate  as  to  render  it  abfolutely  necelTary. 

O/’H^EMoaRHAGES  in  general, 

"The  blood,  which  flowsTpontaneoufly,  generally  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  thofe  places  which  are  of  a  fine  and  thin  tex¬ 
ture,  in  whofe  furface  the  flender  vefTeis  creep  along 
with  various  meanders;  fuch  as  the  inward  part  of  the 
noftrils,  the  bronchia  of  the  lungs,  theflelhofthe  gums, 
the  left  fide  of  the  ftomach,  the  gut  ilium,  and  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  re<Slurji,  as  alfo  the  external  fubfiance  of 
the  womb  and  vagina.  When  thefe  parts  are  diftended, 
and  the  fmall  arteries  open,  the  blood  often  breaks  out 
with  violence. 

Sometimes,  though  but  feldom,  haemorrhages  happen 
in  other  places  where  the  veflels  lie  deeper ;  as  from  the 
little  finger,  from  the  hand  and  knee,  the  breafis  in  the 
time  of  menfiruation.  There  are  likewife  inftances  of 
periodical  fluxes  from  the  penis  in  men. 

They  generally  happen  to  perfons  whofe  bodies  are  of 
a  foft,  fpongy,  tender  texture,  and  whofe  velTds  are 
turgid  with  blood  and  ferum.  Thefe  were  formerly  faid 
to  be  of  a  fanguine  confiitution,  and  are  fuhje(5t  to  hae¬ 
morrhages  as  long  as  they  live.  But  the  choleric,  who 
have  larger  veffkls,  whofe  fibres  are  more  ftrongly  bra¬ 
ced,  and  whofe  blood  circulates  with  greater  rapidity,  are 
liable  to  a  fpitting  of  blood  in  their  youth.  The  fan- 
guineo-melancholic  are  fubjedt  to  the  bleeding  piles;  and 
women  who  are  fanguineo- phlegmatic,  are  obnoxious  to 
vbmiting  blood. 

Boys  and  youths  are  mofl  fubjsdf  Jo  bleed  at  the  nofe; 
in  young  men  the  blood  feeks  an  exit  from  the  lungs, 
whence  haemoptoes  and  confumptions ;  the  middle-aged 
are  more  liable  to  haemorrhoidal  evacuations,  and  decrepid 
old  men  to  pilling  of  blood. 

Haemorrhages  are  molt  frequent  at  the  fp ring  and  fall; 
hence  fanguineous  apoplexies  at  thofe  feafons,  which  are 
nothing  elfe  but  eruptions  of  the  blood  in  the  middle  of 
the  brain.  Vomiting  andpifling  of  blood  are  more  fre¬ 
quent  in  the  autumn.  In  fome,  thefe  excretions  happen 
periodically. 

When  haemorrhages  proceed  from  a  fulnefs  of  the  vef- 
fels,  they  conduce  to  the  prefervation  of  health  ;  but  when 
they  are  caufed  by  a  poifonous  acrid  matter,  .as  in  malig¬ 
nant  and  fpotted  fevers,  they  are  exceeding  dangerous. 
Alfo  when  they  are  derived  from  an  infardion,  indura-- 
tlon,  and  corruption  of  the  vifeera,  efpecially  of  the 
liver,  fpleen,  or  lungs,  they  are  generally  fatal,  becaufe 
they  bring  on  a  cachexy,  dropfy,  the  black  difeafe  of 
Hippocrates,  .and  a  mortal  he^fic. 

Of  Bceeding*  at  the  Nose. 

A  Hasmorrhage  at  the  nofe  is  owing  to  the  more 
plentiful  appulfe  of  blood  to  the  nofirils  by  a  Hrange-mp- 
tion  of  the  heart,  whereby  the  fmall  arteries  in  the  pitui¬ 
tary  coat  become  turgid,  and  too  much  diftended,  till  at 
length  they  gape,  and  the  blood  rufhes  out.  , 

A  bleeding  of  the  nofe  may  be  promoted  v/hen  perfons 
<©f  fedentary  lives  that  indulge  their  appetites,  and  fo  be¬ 
come  ple'^horic,  put  their  blood  into  extraordinary  agita¬ 
tion  by  violent  palfionsand  exercife,  by  fpirituous  liquors. 
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fpices,  heating  volatile  medicines.,  hot  baths,  or  fuddenly 
chilling  their  feet. 

Likewife  the  fudden  change  of  air  from  hot  to  cold, 
and  cold  to  hot,  by  firs,  efpecially  at  the  equinoxes, 
may  caufe  this  bleeding ;  as  alfo  when  from  cold  and 
raoift  the  air  becomes  highly  elaftic,  and  vice  vsrfa, 
Thofe,  moreover,  are  liable  to  it  who  are  afflided  with  rheu¬ 
matic,,  nephritic,  arthritic,  andifchiadic  pains,  or  who  have 
fevers  or  fpafms.  It  fometimes  happens  before  the  erup¬ 
tions  of  the  fmall  pox  and  meafles,'  and  to  thofe  who  have 
loft  a  large  limb,  or  who  labour  under  obftrudions  of 
the  liVer  and  fpleen  ;  hence,  in  an  inveterate  Lurvy,  drop¬ 
fy,  and  cachexy,  there  often  happens  a  fatal  haemorrhage. 

It  differs  much  as  to  the  quantity ;  fome  lofe  only  a 
few  drops,  fome  feveral  ounces,  and  fome  five  or  fix 
pounds.  No  hxmorrhage  is  more  apt  to  return  ;  which 
it  does  to  fome  in  a  few  days,  to  others  in  a  few  hours. 

To  the  plethoric  it  is  generally  falutary’;  and  there  are 
many  inftances  of  a  vertigo,  a  fcotomia,  dull  heavy  pains 
of  the  head,  a  phrenzy,  and  even  an  epilepfy,  being  car¬ 
ried  off  by  a  bleeding  at  the  nofe.  On  the  contrary, 
from  its  luppreflion  there  have  arifen  vertigoes,  apo¬ 
plexies,  epilepfies,  convulfions,  noife  in  the  ears,  and 
hardnefs  of  hearing,  and  even  a  gutta  ferena. 

Thefe  haemorrhages  are  critical  and  falutary  in  a  fy- 
nochus  on  a  femicritical  day,  that  is,  between  the  third 
and  fourth,  or  on  a  critical  day,  viz.  the  feventh  :  for, 
as  thefe  fevers  are  generally  caufed  by  a  plethora,  they 
are  carried  off  that  way. 

But  enormous  and  long-continued  bleedings  at  the 
nofe,  when  they  arife  from  (pafms  of  the  internal  parts, 
and  are  preceded  with  coldnefs  of  the  extreme  pans,  and 
fainting  fits,  generally  terminate  in  death. 

After  a  reyulfion  by  bleeding,  there  is  nothing  equal  to 
nitre  to  appeafe.  the  orgafm  of  the  blood,  and  to  relax  the 
fpaftic  ftri<fture.  Next  to  thefe  are  vegetable  acids;  fuch 
as  the  juice  of  Seville  oranges,  barberries,  the  water  and 
juice  of  wood-forrel ;  but  more  efpecfally  the  diluted  fpirit 
of  vitriol,  tincture  of  rofes,  made  with  the  water  of  wood- 
forrel  and  the  fpirit  of  vitriol,  and  drank  with  fpring- 
water.  [Five  or  fix  fpoonfuls  of  the*  common  tinfture  of 
rofes  may  be  given  at  a  time,  and  repeated  ^  occafion 
requires.] 

If  the  bleeding  is  very  inordinate,  it  will  be  proper  to 
ufe  cooling  emuHions,  gentle  or  ftronger  opiates  to  mode¬ 
rate  the  fpaftic  ftriilures,  as  occafion  fliall  require.  Cam¬ 
phor,  mixed  with  nitre  and  calx  of  antimony,  will  be 
highly  necelTary,  if  the  matter  of  exanthemata  or  cuta¬ 
neous  eruptions  is  the  caufe  of  the  haemorrhage,  as  is  often 
the  cafe. 

A  revulfion  may  be  made  from  the  head,  by  bleeding 
in  the  lower  parts ;  then  by  temperate  pediluvia,  and 
putting  the  hands  into  warm  water. 

As  there  is  often  an  acrid  bilious  matter  lodged  in  the 
hypochondria,  the  parent  of  wind  and  fpafms,  the  powder 
of  rhubarb  will  be  proper;  mixtwith  a  fewgrains  oftartar- 
vitrioLte  and  nitre ;  as  alfo  emollient  and  carminative 
clyfters,  with  a  due  proportion  of  oft. 

Externally,  refrigerants  may  be  mixed  with  difeutients, 
and  applied  to  the  forehead,  nofe,  and  neck. 

Blit 
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But  It  muA  be  noted,  that,  when  the  patient  is  plethoric, 
the  bleeding  muft  not  be  flopped  haftily,  if  at  all  ;  nor 
when  the  menfes  in  women  have  been  fupprefled,  or  the 
lochia,  or  the  bleeding  piles  in  men  accullomed  thereto  ; 
muchlefs  muft  a  ftoppage  be  attempted  when  the  bleeding 
itfelf  is  periodical. 

In  perfons  of  a  bilious  conftiturion,  cold  water  alone, 
drank  freely,  has  had  a  good  efFe<5l. 

The  cache<5lic  fhould  perfift  long  in  the  talcing  of  rhu* 
barb,  either  alone,  or  mixed  with  digeftive  falts,  fuch  as 
tartar-vitriolate.  If  there  is  any  fcorbutic  diforder  in  the 
vifcera,  befides  rhubarb,  the  patient  ftiould  drink  plenti¬ 
fully  of  whey. 

If  any  di'feafe  proceeds  from  the  ceflation  of  this  cu- 
flomary  haemorrhage,  it  ftiould  be  promoted  with  a  pen 
or  a  ftraw  thrufl  into  the  nofe. 

Some  recommend  the  weaker  fpirit  of  vitriol,  and 
would  have  eight  or  ten  drops.of  it  be  given  in  every 
draught  of  liquor.  But  perhaps  the  heft  method  of  all 
in  obftinate  haemorrhages  is  that  recommended  by  Mead 
in  the  bloody  fmall-pox  •  or  the  Peruvian  bark  alone  will 
generally  befufficient. 

Of  the  Bleeding  Blind  Piles. 

A  Flux  of  blood  from  the  hacmorrhoidal  velTels  is 
called  , the  bleeding  piles  ;  when  the  veflels  only  fvvell 
and  difcharge  no  blood,  but  are  exceeding  painful,  they 
are  termed  the  blind  piles. 

All  copious  fluxes  of  blood  from  the  anus  are  not  to  be, 
reckoned  of  the  morbous  kind.*  For  the  habit  of  body, 
ftrength,  age,  and  temperament,  are  to  be  coqfidered. 
That  which  is  enormous  and  exceflive  to  one  perfon, 
may  be  be  moderate  and  falutary  to  another.  That  only 
is  to  be  efleemed  pernicious,  which  continues  too  long, 
and  enfeebles  the  patient ;  whereby  digeilion,  nutrition, 
and  other  functions  are  hurt,  and  there  is  reafon  to  fear 
the  produdlion  of  dangerous  chronical  difeafes. 

An  exceflive  hemorrhoidal  flux  is  generally  preceded 
by  a  heavy  prefling  pain  of  the  back  and  loins  ;  fometimes 
a  numbnets  of  the  legs  and  thighs*  a  conftridlion  of  the 
externa]  parts,  with  a  flight  ftiivering,  and  a  fubfidence  of 
the  veflels  therein;  a  hard  contra(5led  pulfe  ;  a  drynefs  of 
the  mouth  and  fauces  •  the  urine  diminiflied  in  quantity, 
aifd  moft,  comiTfonly  pale;  a  fenfe  of  weight  about  the 
anus  extending  to  the  perinaeum;  a.,  weaknefs  of  the  flo* 
mach;  a  flatulency  in  the  lower  belly;  a  frequent  deflre 
to  make  water  and  to  go  to  flool,  with  fometimes  an 
exclufion  of  white  bilious  mucus ;  the  old  and  weak  have 
a  procidentia  ani. 

In  this' cafe,  the  blood  is  generally  at  ft rfl  black  and 
very  grumous,  and  fometimes  comes  away  in  large  clots 
from  the  varicous  veffels ;  afterwards  It  becomes  red,  and 
at  lafl  ferous:  fometimes  it  is  pitultous,  or  like  the  white 
of  an  egg.  There  are  inflances  of  voiding  a  pint  or  a 
quart  of  blood  daily ;  it  often  continues  long,  from  twen¬ 
ty  to  thirty,  or  even  forty  days. 

-  This  flux  entirelyprocceds  from  the  haemorrhoidal  vef% 
fels.  The  external  or  blind  piles  feldom  bleed,  but  turn 
to  painful  varices  ;  which  being  opened  weep  a  little,  but 
will  not  yield  much  blood.  But  the  internal  piles,  which 
are  the  oifspdng  of  the  fpicnic  branch,  and  are  extended 
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to  the  inner  fubflance  of  the  redlum,  and  as  far  as  the 
fphinder  of  the  anus,  together  with  the  fmall  arteries  de¬ 
rived  from  the  lower  mefaraic,  not  only  bleed  plentifully, 
but,  when  the  flux  is  fupprefTed,  create  difeafes  of  the 
liver,  fpleen,  pancreas,  mefentery,  and  inteflines. 

The  perfons  fubje(fl  to  thisdifeafe  are  thofe  of  a  loofe, 
fpongy  texture,  of  a  bulky  fize,  who  live  high,  and  lead 
a  fedentary  life;  or  to  whom  it  is  hereditary.  Sharp 
purges,  aloetics,  high-feafoned  food,  free  drinking  of 
fweet  wines,  negledl  of  cuflomary  bleeding,  anger,  fad- 
nefs,  hard  riding,  and  the  like,  will  uflier  in  this  diforder. 

This  hsemorrhage  is  dangerous,  becaufe  it  decays  the 
ftrength,  waftes  the  body,  and  produces  a  fenfe  of  weight  ‘ 
in  the  thighs,  The  fleep  is  laborious,  and  the  prascordia 
oppreflTed  ;  there  is  a  rumbling  in  the  belly,  and  a  weak 
pulfe.  When  it  continues  long,  the  ancles  fwell,  and  the 
countenance  is  ghaftly;  there  is  a  ftraitnefs  of  breathing; 
and  laft  of  ail  it  terminates  in  a  cachexy,  dropfy,  or  a 
flow  and  hedlic  fever. 

If  the  patient  is  plethoric,  bleed;  and  let  his  drink  be 
cold  water  of  the  chalybeate  kind,  or  whey  turned  with 
orange-juice  ;  or  juleps  made  with  tinclure  of  rofes,  cool¬ 
ing  waters,  and  lyrup  of  rofes  ;  likewife  nitre  in  pow¬ 
der,  with  abforbents  and  ftrengtheners  ;  and,  to  appeafc 
the  fpafms,  opiates  of  the  mildeft  kind. 

If  it  continues  long,  and  the  flux  begins  to  be  ferous, 
then -give  rhubarb  with  curants  or  tamarinds,  or,  which 
is  much  the  fame,  w  ith  cream  of  tartar.  Then -gentle 
diaphoretics  may  be  compounded  of  burnt  hartftiorn, 
calx  of  antimony,  wine- vinegar  mixed  with  crab’s-eyes, 
water  of  elder-flowers.  Ample  alexitereal  water,  and  dia- 
fcordium ;  or  hot  deco<5lions  of  yarrow,  veronica,  ^c,. 
maybe  taken  in  bed,  in  order  to  fweat ;  alfo  half  a  grain 
of  camphor,  mixed  with  nitrous  and  bezoardic  powders. 

In  the  BlinO  Piles  there  is  a  moft  intenfe  pain,  ef- 
pecially  at  the  time  of  going  to  ftool,  and  the  excrements 
are  tinged  with  blood.  Sometimes  tumours  like  warts 
lie  hid  in  the  fphinder,  or  appear  in  the  verge  of  the  anus. 

Sometimes  the  veins,  in  the  blind  piles,  are  fo  much 
dilated  with  blood  as  to  be  very  painful  and  raife  tuber¬ 
cles  as  large  as  peas,  grapes,  or  eggs  ;  They  appear  li¬ 
vid,  and  black,  from  the  ftagnation  of  a  thick  blood,  and, 
when  prelTed  with  the  fingers,  feel  like  a  bladder  filled 
with  liquor.  Somr-  are  foft  and  indolent;  others  hard, 
inflamed,  and  painful ;  render  the  patient  unable  to  walk,  , 
ft  and,  or  fit ;  and  produce  fuch  a  fpafm  in  the  anus  as 
not  to  admit  a  clyfter.  Sometimes  they  bleed,  or  turn 
to  troublefome  itching  ulcers,  and  occafion  an  abfcefs  or  a  • 
fiflula. 

Linen  dipped  in  warm  fpirits  of  wine,  and  emollients, 
are  often  of  infinite  fervicc;  and,  when  they  fail,  leeches 
may  be  applied  to  exhauft  the  blood :  If  they  are  not 
at  hand,  and  the  parts  are  inflamed,  the  lancet  muft  be 
ufed ;  then  dreflings.muft  be  made  with  lint,  with  comprefles 
and  the  T  bandage.  The  tubercles,  which  are  full  and  large, 
may  be  removed  by  a  ligature,  unlefs  inflamed.  Sometimes 
they  are  high  in  the  redlum  ;  and  then  a  fpecuJum  ani 
muft  be  ufed ;  in  which  cafe  they  muft  be  either  fcarifted 
with  a  lancet,  or  divided  with  fei/Tars,  that  the  thick 
■  noxious  blood  may  be  difeharged,  and  the  pains  relieved. 

Of 
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(9/* Immoderate  Flux  ^  the  Menses. 

The  fymptoms  which  attend  this  diforder,  are  lofs  of 
ftrength,  anxiety  of  the  prxcordia,  fainting,  coldnefs  of 
^he  extreme  parts,  palenefs,  convulfions,  fuffbeations ;  and, 
when  itjs  inveterate,  oedematous  fvvellings  of  the  feet,  a 
cachexy,  dropfy,  the  fluor  albus,  a  he<5tic  fever,  and  an 
•atrophy. 

Sometimes  the  flax  returns  twice  in  a  month  ;  and  at 
others  continues  feverai  days  longer  than  ufual.  It 
comes  fometimes  before  and  fometimes  after  abortion. 
'Sometimes  florid  blood  ru(hes  out  with  impetuofity,  mofl: 
frequently  before  a  mifearriage,  and  after  it  from  a  reten¬ 
tion  of  part  of  the  after  birth,  which  keeps  the  orifices  of 
the  veflels  open.  Sometimes  clots  of  blood  come  away 
of  the  fize  of  an  egg,  when  the  menfes  have  been  flopped 
for  two  or  three  months.  A  black,  grumous,  coagula¬ 
ted  blood  will  now  and  then  come  away  on  the  firfl  days 
of  child  bed,  when  the  patient  is  (lender  and  plethoric. 
In  the  cachedic,  the  flux  will  be  often  thin  and  watery ;  in' 
the  fcorbutic  corrupt  and  fetid,  attended  with  fliarpnefs 
and  pain. 

It  is  fometimes  caufed  by  a  great  afflux  of  blood  to  the 
'Uterus,  which  is  not  returned  in  due  quantity  by  the 
veins;  for  which  reafon  the  velTels  often  burft.  The 
‘fame  happens  from  a  plethora,  and  from  hard  labour. 
About  the  fiftieth  year',  when  the  menfes  ceafe  fpontane- 
oufly,  a  great  and  fometimes  dangerous  flux  will  happen, 
and  then  quite  difappears.  If  it  (hould  fuddenly  and  un- 
cxpedledly  return  about  fixty,  with  flooding,  it  brings  on 
a  fatal  hedic  fever. 

This  difeafe  is  generally  preceded  and  accompanied 
with  a  tenfion  and  inflation  of  the  hypochondria ;  a  heavy, 
prefllng  pain  about  the  loins,  with  a  chilnefs  ;  as  alfo  a 
coldnefs  of  the  extreme  parts,  a  fubfidence  of  the  veflels, 
a  palenefs,  a  quick  pulfe,  an  inward  heat,  a  coflivenefs, 
and  little  urine. 

If  a  child- bed  woman  is  not  fufliciently  cleanfed  at  her 
lying-in,  a  great  haemorrhage  will  follow  fome  months 
after,  w'ith  fainting  fits,  and  will  not  terminate  till  the 
excretion  of  a  carnous  mafs  as  big  as  one’s  fifl,  which  the 
fex  call  a  mole. 

If  the  body  is  cacochymic,  and  fill!  of  depraved  juices ; 
fcorbutic,  or  infe<51:ed  witb  the  venereal  lues ;  when  the 
vifeera  are  unfound,  and  the  liver,  fpleen,  and  meferaic 
veffels  are  fluffed  with  a  black,  thick  blood  ;  this  difeafe 
is  not  without  danger.  The  patient’s  life  is  greatly  in 
danger  when  the  child  is  dead  before  delivery,  and  a 
great  flux  of  blood  happens.  It  is  dangerous  when 
caufed  by  a  violent  extra<5tion  of  the  after-birth  ;  Of 
when  pieces  of  it  are  left-  behind,  which  afterwards  be¬ 
come  moles,  and  greatly  vitiate  and  increafe  the  menflru- 
al  flux. 

If*  the  patient  is  plethoric,  bleed  in  the  arm.  If  there 
is  an  orgafm  in  the  blood,  diluents,  hume<flants,  and  re¬ 
frigerants,  will  be  mofl  efficacious :  in  this  cafe  fpring-water 
may  be  drank  alone,  or  with  a  little  nitre,  or  with  fpirit 
.  of  vitriol  and  fyrup  of  poppies ;  the  fpafms  require  gentle 
opiates.  To  carry  off  the  impure  ferum,  two  ounces  at 
ieafl  of  manna  muft  be  given,  with  a  dram  of  cream  of 
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tartar  in  an  aqueous  vehicle.  If  the  flux  is  obflinate, 
recourfe  mufl  be  had  to  aflringents. 

Thomfon  of  Montrofe  recommends  an  khprovemeat 
of  Helvetius’s  flyptic  powder;  which  confifls  of  two  parts 
of  crude  alum,  and  one  of  dragon’s  blood-;  whereas 
Thomfon’s  is  equal  parts  of  each  ;  and  the  alum  is  to  be 
burnt  in  a  crucible,  and  the  dragon’s  blood  added  to  it, 
and  afterwards  powdered.  Mead  has  three  parts  of  burnt 
alum  to  one'of  dragon’s  blood. 

He  fays  he  never  found  this  medicine  fall  in  uterine 
haemorrhages,  whether  to  corredjthe  too  frequent  return 
of  the  menfes,  or  their  too  great  abundance,  or  to  flop  the 
flooding  of  women  with  child,  or  to  moderate  the  flux  of 
the  lochia. 

The  quantities  which  he  gives  are  more  or  lefs,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  exigencies  of  the  patient.  In  violent  bleed¬ 
ings,  half  a  dram  every  hour;  and  three  drams  or  half 
an  ounce  feldom  or  neyer  fail  to  flop  the  flux. 

Of  a  Haemorrhage  from  the  Urinary  paflages. 

This  diforder  is  commonly  called  pifling  of  blood;  and 
is  an  emiflion  of  blood  with  or  without  urine,  from  the 
veffels  of  the  kidneys  or  bladder,  which  may  be  either 
enlarged,  broken,  or  eroded.  It  is  more  or  lefs  dangerous, 
according  to  the  different  circumflances  which  attend  it. 

If  pure  blood  is  voided  fuddenly  without  interruption 
and  without  pain,  we  may  conclude  it  proceeds  from  the 
kidneys.  It  Jilcew'ife  comes  from  the  kidneys,  if  the 
urine  is  ^offee-coloured  or  more  florid,  and  generally 
precedes  a  fit  of  the  gravel,  but  fometimes  accompanies 
tbe  pafTage  of  a  flone  through  the  ureters.  But  if  the 
blood  is  fmall  in  quantity,  and  of  a  dark  colour,  with  or 
without  purulent  matter,  chiefly  if  it  is  emitted  with  heat 
and  pain  in  the  pubes,  it  certainly  proceeds  from  the 
bladder.  This  is  fometimes  attended  with  fainting,  dif¬ 
ficult  breathing,  alow,  fmall,  and  frequent  pulfe,  a  naufea, 
anxiety,  and  cold  fweats. 

When  it  proceeds  from  the  ureters,  which  are  hurt  by 
a  large,  rough  flone,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  blood  is 
mixed  with  the  urine,  there  is  a  fharp  pain  in  the  loins  and 
ilia,  and  a  difficulty  of  making  water,  which  when  made 
has  a  fabulous  fediment,  and  other  figns  of  a  flone  flick¬ 
ing  in  the  ureter.  When  the  coats  of  the  bladder  are 
hurt  by  a  flone,  and  a  little  blood  follows,  it  is  attended 
with  a  mofl  acute  pain  and  a  previous  ftoppage  of  the  u- 
rine,  together  with  grumes  and  fabulous  concretions  ; 
which  alfo  fometimes  happens  when  a  flone  is  firmly  fixed 
in  the  kidney. 

It  may  be  occafioned  by  a  floppage  of  the  haemorrhold- 
al  flux  ;  from  violent  motion  of  the  body,  efpecially  ri¬ 
ding  ;  from  a  flone  concealed  in  the  kidney  :  from  an  ero- 
(ion  and  ulcers  of  the  bladder  ;  from  external  violence  ; 
from  griping  pajns  caufed  by  violent  purges ;  from  (harp 
diuretics,  efpecially  cantharides. 

All  bloody  urine  has  fome  degree  of  danger ;  but  it  is 
mofl  fo  when  mixed  with  purulent  matter. 

If  the  patient  is  plethoric,  or  if  it  proceeds  from  the 
fuppreflion  of  afanguineous  evacuation,  bleeding  Is  necef- 
fary;  as  alfo  cooling  nitrous  draughts,  and  purified  nitre 
mixed  with  abforbentS;  with  whey  for  a  vehicle,  or  barley- 

water. 
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water,  cr  fmall-beer,  acidulated  with  fome  drops  of  the 
fpirit  of  vitriol.  The  body  muft  be  kept  open  with  lax¬ 
atives,  as  rhubarb  with  currants,  or  with  cream  of  tartar  ; 
as  alfo  emollient  clyders.  The  relaxed  vefiels  mud  be 
ag^lutioated  with  deco6lions  of  vulnerary  herbs  ;  fuch  as 
acrimony,  ground-ivy,  yarrow,  golden  rod,  and  the  roots 
of  comfrey  dulcified  with  virgin-hCney,  to  which  milk 
may  be  occahonally  added.  Almond  milk  is  likewife 
good,  efpecially  if  ufed  as  a  vehicle  with  bole-arnieniac. 

If  there  is  an  ulcer  in  the  kidneys  or  bladder,  medi¬ 
cines  mufi;  be  given  that  flieathe  the  acrimony  ;  Tuch  as 
fyrup  of  marnimallows ;  alfo  infufion^  of  the  vulnerary 
herbs  above  mentioned  ;  likewife  of  the  bark  of  the  roots 
of  acacia  and  cherry  tree  gum. 

When  grumous  blood  plugs  up  the  palTage  of  the  ure¬ 
ters  into  the  bladder,  or  the  fphindter  of  the  bladder,  and 
occafions  a  difRcuIty  or  ffoppage  of  urine,  warm  water 
drank  plentifully,  and  baths  of  the  fame,  are  ufeful;  like¬ 
wife  warm  water  fhould  l?e  injedled  into  the  bladder  with 
a  fyringe,  that  the  (harp  humour  may  be  diluted  and  the 
grumes  di/Tolved,  But,  if  the  utine  Ibould  be  quite  flop¬ 
ped  with  a  fpafm,  then  give  emulfions  of  the  four  cold 
feeds,  with  crab’s-eyes  and  calx  of  antimony ;  or  a  powder 
made  of  fperma  ceti,  crab’s-eyes,  and  nitre.  Externally, 
apply  a  bladder  filled  with  the  deco<5lion  of  emollient 
flowers  in  milk  to  the  abdomen ;  and  keep  the  body  open 
with  manna,  or  an  emollient  oily  clyfler. 

Milk  and  whey  are  likewife  excellent  in  thefe  diforders, 
if  a  dram  of  bole  armeniac  is  taken  in  every  draught. 

Of  Lethargy,  Carus,  and  other  Jleepy  difeafes. 

The  lethargy  has  fome  affinity  to  the  apoplexy  and 
palfy,  and  often  attends  them. 

By  flecpy difeafes  are  meant  a  preternatural  propenfity 
to  fleep,  fometimes  attended  with,  and  fometimes  without 
a  fever  :  The  immediate  caufe  of  which  is  a  very  languid 
and  diminifhed  influx  of  the  animal  fpirits  from  the  cor¬ 
tical  part  of  the  brain  into  the  medulla  olilongata,  and 
from  thence  into  the  nerves  deflined  for  fenfe  and  motion. 

There  are  fever al  kinds  of  tliefe  diforders,  the  princi¬ 
pal  of  which  are  a  coma  vigil,  a  coma  fomnolentum,  a 
carus,  and  a  lethargy. 

A  coma  vigil  is  known  by  thefe  figns  :  a  burning  and 
extenfive  pain  in  the  head,  attended  with  a  fenfe  of  e- 
bullition  therein  ;  ihey  have  a  ftrong  inclination  to  fleep, 
and  yet  either  don’t  fleep  at  all,  or,  if  they  do,  awake 
immediately  with  little  relief,  but  have  no  delirium. 
This  coma  differs  from  the  pervigilium,  which  is  frequent 
in  acute  fevers,  for  in  this  th'ere  is  no  propenfity  to  fleep. 
This  diforder  is  always  fymptoraatic,  and  often  attends 
acute,  burning,  and  malignant  fevers  ;  as  alfo  an  inflam¬ 
mation  ^of  the  dura  mater,  and  ufhers  in  a  phrerify. 

In  a  coma  fomnolentum,  the  patients  are  languid, 
and  their  chief  complaint  is  a  conftant  drowfinefs.  They 
often  fail  afleep  at  their  meals,  in  converfation,  and  in 
the  mldfl  of  bufinefs,  and,  when  they  are  awaked,  foon 
fall  afleep  again.  This  diforder  principally  feizes  old 
men,  who  live  luxurioufly,  and  negled  bleeding.  It  is  a 
primary  difeafe,  and  without  a  fever. 

A  carus  is  a  profound  fleep,  out  of  which  the  patient 
cannot  be  roofed  by  clamours,  fhaking,  nor  even  with  the 
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pricking  of  a  needle  ;  or,  if  they  are  fenfible  of  the  pain* 
tney  continue  filent,  and  fall  afleep  again.  It  is  forae- 
times  a  primary  difeafe,  and  fometimes  fympiomatic. 
When  it  is  fymptomatic,  it  is  of  three  kinds  :  The  fird 
happens  in  acute  fevers,  in  the  beginning  or  incrcafe  ; 
and,  if  the  convulflons  and  hiccups  fupervene,*  it  is  foon 
fatal.  The  fecond  comes  after  acute  fevers;  and,  when 
the  patient  is  exceeding  weak,  the  fleep  will  continue  for 
feveral  days;  being  awaked,  he  will  anfwer  queftions, 
but  immediately  fall  afleep  again.  When  he  recovers, 
he  remembers  nothing  that  he  laid.  If  it  happens  in  acute 
fevers,  on  critical  days,  with  a  fweat,  it  is  a  good  omen. 
The  third  happens  a  day  or' two  before  .death  :  for,  the 
patient’s  flrength  bein^  exhaufled,  he  lies  deprived  of 
fenfe  and  motion,  as  it  were  in  a  profound  fleep,  and  un¬ 
der  that  expires. 

A  lethargy  is  a  heavy  and  perpetual  fleep,  with  fcarce 
any  intervals  of  waking.  It  is  attended  with  a  flupidity, 
and  fo  furprifing  a  forgetfulnefs,  that,  when  the  patient 
yawns,  he  forgets  to  fliut  his  mouth  ;  or,  if  he  takes  the 
chamber-pot  to  make  water,  he  forgets  to  do  it,  and  fails 
afleep. 

A  lethargy  is  attended  with  a  fever,  which  is  a  fymp- 
tom  thereof,  and  is  chiefly  difcovered  by  the  frequency 
of  the  pulfe  ;  whereas  a  carus  Is  often  a  fymptom  or  a 
confequence  of  a  fever,  and  is  likewife  attended  with  in- 
fenfibiiity.  It  does  not  invade  fo  fuddenly  as  an  apoplexy, 
which  is  attended  with  an  abolition  of  all  fenfe  and  vo¬ 
luntary  motion,  and  kills  fooner  than  a  lethargy. 

In  the  cure  of  thefe  difeafes,  three  intentions  fhould 
chiefly  be  regarded  ;  i.  Toroufe  the  patient  from  fleep, 

2.  To  remove  the  difficulty  of  circulation,  and  the  flag- 
nation  "Or  extravafation  of  the  blood  or  ferum  in  the  head. 

3.  To  reflore  the  flrength  of  the  membranes  and  vefTels 
of  the  brain. 

Thofe  remedies  are  efficacious  in  the  firfl  cafe,  which 
a<5l  on  the  nervous  parts,  by  inducing  a  tremulous  and 
ofcillatory  motion  through  the  whole  nervous  fyftem : 

,  fuch  as  powerful  acids,  mixed  with  tinflure  of  caflor; 
volatile  falts ;  fetidthings,  as  galbanum,  burnt  partridges 
feathers  ;  cold  water  thrown  on  the  head  ;  cataplafms 
made  with  vinegar,  rue,  bay-leaves,  tops  of  favory,  muf- 
tard-feed,  caflor,  and  camphor,  applied  to  the  head, 
forehead,  and  temples. 

The  ferous  colluvies  is  derived  from  the  head  by  (ler- 
nutatories  ;  the  bcfl  is  ten  grains  of  fait  of  white  vitriol- 
diffolved  in  half  an  ounce  of  marjoram  water,  and  drawn 
upthenofe;  bliflers  on  the  feet  and  neck;  cupping- 
glafles,  either  with  or  without  fcarification  ;  ftrong  fric¬ 
tions  on  the  lower  parts  ;  ftimulating  clyfters,  with  the 
addition  of  fal.  gem.  common  fait,  or  the  root  of  fquills. 

To  remove  the  ftagnation,  and  promote  the  circulation, 
if  the  vefTels  are  turgid  with  blood,  vensefedlion  is  necef- 
fary ;  then  gentle  laxatives,  and  nervous  medicines  with 
diaphoretics.  A  powder  made  of  fait  of  hartffiorn,  fait 
of  amber,  cinnabar  of  antimony,  and  bezoar  mineral,  has 
very  great  and  falutary  effetfts. 

A  carus,  efpecially  the  firft  fpecies  of  it,  requires 
plentiful  bleeding  ;  and  the  patient  muft  be  roiifed  by 
clyfters,  rendered  ftimulating  with  the  powder  of  fquills; 
by  bliflers  ;  by  putting  diflilled  vinegar  in  the  noftrils  ; 
0  0  and 
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and  by  appeafing  the  orgafm  of  the  fluids  with  cooling 
fixed  diaphoretics  and  acids.  The  fecondfpecies  requires 
but  little  or  no  afliflance;  and  the  third  is  incurable,  at 
lead  if  bliflers  fail. 

A  coma  fomnolentum  is  divided  into  ferous  and  fanguine. 
The  firft  requires  the  natural  ferous  evacuations  to  be  re- 
flored  or  promoted.  Gouty  fits  are  to  be  invited  by  fric¬ 
tions  of  the  feet,  bliflers,  relaxing  applications,  and  warm 
baths.  Sternutatories  are  of  great  ufe,  as  they  difcharge 
the  ferum  through  the  nofe,  and  ftiniulate  the  nerves. 
When  a  vifcid  phlegm  offends  the  ftomach,  vomits  are 
ufeful,  with  half  a  fcruple  or  a  fcruple  of  powder  of  fquills, 
or  ij  gr  of  emetic  tartar,  with'  a  laxative  potion. 

In  a  fanguine  coma  fomnolentum,  when  the  blood  cir¬ 
culates  flowly,  or  ftagnates  in  the  head,  as  in  the  hypo¬ 
chondriac  or  fcorbutic,  all  hot  fpirituous  remedies  are  as 
bad  as  poifon  ;  But  bleeding,  clyflers,  gentle  laxatives, 
cooling  and  nervous  powders,  are  ufeful. 

A  red  face,  eyes  turgid  with  blood,  indicate  bleeding. 
Warm  baths  are  bad  in  all  fleepy  diforders  ;  likewife  faf- 
fron,  poppies,  and  opiates  of  all  kinds. 

Of  the  Catalepsy. 

The  catalepfis  is  alfo  called  catochus,  and  catoche ;  and 
whoever  is  affeAed  with  it  is  in  an  inflant  rendered  as  im¬ 
moveable  as  a  ftatue,  without  fenfe,  and  without  motion; 
and  continues  in  the  fame  poflure  they  were  in  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  they  were  feized. 

The  proxiniate  caufe  of  this  difeafe  is  the  immobility 
of  the  common  fenfory  from  the  time  of  the  firft  attack ; 
therefore  there  is  an  abfolute  reft  of  the  blood  in  the  brain, 
of  the  glands  of  the  brain,  and  of  all  its  eraiffaries;  where¬ 
by  all  the  functions  of  the  brain  are  injured,  as  well  as 
thofe  that  depend  thereon :  The  mufcles  only  remain  tenfe 
as  in  the  beginning ;  the  refpiration  and  pulfe  indeed 
continue,  but  they  are  very  faint. 

But  Hoffman  afferts,  that  the  pulfe  is  natural,  and  the 
breathing  free  and  eafy ;  that  the  limbs  are  moveable, 
blit  remain  in  the  fame  fituation  in  which  you  place  them. 
They  neither  hear  nor  fee,  though  their  eyes  are  open  ; 
nor  jfeel,  though  they  are  pricked  ever  fo  much  ;  yet,  if 
you  thrufl  any  thing  into  their  mouths,  they  will  fwallow 
it :  But  their  bodies  are  fo  bound,  that  you  cannot  thrufl 
the  fineft  pipe  into  the  anus.  The  colour  of  the  face  con¬ 
tinues  florid.  At  laft  they  fetch  deep  fighs,  and  come  to 
themfelves,  and  tell  wonderful  things  of  what  they  have 
feen  and  heard  during  the  paroxyfm  ;  feme  declare  they 
have  enjoyed  exquifite  pleafures,  or  feen  tragical  fights, 
or  have  had  divine  vlfions,  and  the  converfation  of,  angels. 

This  difeafe  is  generally  preceded  by  obflinate  inter¬ 
mitting  fevers,  efpecially  quartans  ;  by  a  dry,  melancholy, 
lean  temperament  of  body  ;  by  a  retenfion  of  the  menfes, 
and  haemorrhoids ;  by  great  and  fudden  frights ;  by  a 
profound,  conflant,  fixed  meditation  on  one  object,  or 
by  flrong  fevers  in  perfons  of  a  fanguine  conflitution. 

I  The  method  of  cure  is  various,  according  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  caufes.  The  patient  fhould  be  excited  with  things 
that  greatly  flrlkc  the  fenfes  ;  fuch  as  light,  noife,  ftimu- 
lating  things,  volatile  falts,  pain,  fridlions,  continual  a- 
gitations ;  by  caufing  an  haemorrhage  of  the  nofe  ;  by  pro¬ 
moting  the  haemorrhoidal  or  menflrual  flux  ;  by  fternuia- 
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tories  and  emetics  ;  by  bliflers ;  bylfiues;  by  fetons;  by 
a  moiflening  diet. 

Of  the  Vertigo. 

A  vertigo,  glddinefs,  or  fwimming  in  the  head,  is  a 
diforder  in  which  all  vifible  objects  feem  to  turn  round, 
attended  with  flaggering,  or  danger  of  falling. 

A  giddinefs,  when  it  is  not  an  original  diforder  in  the 
head,  is  caufed  by  a  long  turning  round  of  the  body;  by 
looking  from  a  high  place  ;  in  fome,  by  palling  over  a 
broad  river,  by  riding  in  a  coach,  by  failing  in  a  fliip  or 
boat,  and  by  drunkennefs. 

A  higher  degree  of  a  vertigo  is  a  fcotomla,  when  the 
patient  is  feized  with  a  fudJen  dimnefs  or  temporary 
deprivation  of  fight.  The  highelt  degree  of  all  is,  when 
he  falls  down  in  the  fit  ;  This  borders  nearly  on  the  e- 
pilepfy. 

But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  fcotomia  is  always  a 
fymptom  of  a  vertigo,  properly  fo  called;  becaufe  it  often 
follows,  great  hiemorrhages,  long  fading,  and  very  hard 
labour. 

A  vertigo  will  fometimes  arife  byconfent,  from  difor- 
ders  of  the  ftomach ;  and,  as  Etmuller  obferves,  often 
merely  from  fafting,  and  then  a  morfel  or  two  of  bread 
will  drive  it  away. 

An  inveterate  vertigo,  beginning  without  anymanifefl 
external  caufe,  foretells  in  young  men  an  epilepfy,  in  old 
men  an  apoplexy. 

The  vertigo  often  arifes  from  a  congeflion  of  blood  in 
the  head,  when  the  patient  is  plethoric ;  or  where  any 
ufual  evacuation  of  blood  is  fuppreffed,  or  from  an  omif- 
fion  of  bleeding  when  accuflomed  thereto.  It  afFedls  feme 
whole  heads  are  debilitated  with  hard  ftudy,  or  whofe 
ftomachs  are  loaded  with  vitiated,  efpecially  bilious,  hu¬ 
mours. 

In  plethoric  cafes,  laxatives,  bleeding  in  the  foot,  pe- 
diluvia,  refolving  attemperating  powders,  cinnabar,  nitre 
with  an  infufion  of  tea  or  betony,  are  proper.  If  from  a 
fuppreflion  of  an  ufual  haemorrhage,  it  is  to  be  promoted  ; 
but,  if  this  cannot  be  done,  bleeding  muft  be  fubflituted. 

Outwardly,  camphorated  fpirit  of  wine  alone,  or  mixed 
with  fpirit  of  hartfliorn,  applied  to  the  top  of  the  head 
and  temples,  will  be  ufeful  ;  or  Hungary-water,  or  vola¬ 
tile  falts,  or  fpirit  of  lavender,  may  be  held  to  the  nofe. 
The  fame  things  are  good  when  it  proceeds  from  hard 
ftudy.  with  moderate  diet  and  frequent  exercife.  As  alfb 
a  glafs  or  two  of  wine  at  meals,  and  other  ftrengtheners. 
But  becaufe  many  learned  men  have  been  hurt  by  the  ex¬ 
ternal  ufe  of  volatile  and  fragrant  fpirits  as  well  as  apo- 
pledlic  balfams,  thefe  are  to  be  tried  with  great  caution. 

If  a  vertigo  proceeds  from  crudities  in  the  flomach,  they 
fhould  be  prepared  or  diflblved  by  neutral  falts,  fuch  as 
tartar  viiriolate;  and  then  they  fhould  be  evacuated  by  an 
emetic;  but,  if  anything  forbids,  by  a  purge.  After¬ 
wards  give  flomachics  and  cej5halics,  and  advife  a  mode¬ 
rate  ufe  of  wine  at  meals,  a  fparing  aromatic  diet,  and  exer¬ 
cife  of  the  body.  Pyrmont  water  is  excellent  in  this  cafe. 

Of  the  Hysteric  Passion. 

The  hyfleric  paflion  is  a  fpafmodico-convulfive  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  nervous  fyflem  proceeding  from  the  womb,  and 

caufe  d 
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caufed  by  the  retention  or  corruption  of  the  blood  and 
lymph  in  its  velTels;  and  more  or  lefs  infelHng  the  nervous 
parts  of  the  whole  body,  by  means  of  the  nerves  of  the  os 
facrum,  the  loins,  and  the  whole  fpinal  marrow. 

Thisdifeafe  has  been  very  improperly  confounded  with 
the  hypochondriac  paffion  ;  for  a  ftrangulation  of  the 
fauces,  an  intercepted  breathing  even  to  fuffocation,  a 
fainting  away,  a  lofs  of  voice,  a  profound  fleep,  are  the 
true,  proper,  and  efleniial  ligns  and  fymptoms  of  this 
uterine  difeafe. 

An  hyfteric  fit  is  generally  preceded  with  a  prefling  pain 
in  the  forehead,  temples,  or  eyes,  with  aneffufion  of  tears 
and  dimnefs  of  fight,  a  dulnefs  of  the  mind  and  fenfes, 
and  a  loathing  of  all  things.  When  the  fit  comes  on,  the 
patient  is  exceeding  coftive,  and  yet  has  a  ftrong  ftimulus 
to  difeharge  her  urine,  ^l'hich  is  as  clear  as  water  ;  the 
breathing  is  uneafy,  difficult,  and  Ihort;  and  a  langour 
feizes  the  whole  body,  To  thefe  fucceed  a  pain  in  the 
loins,  and  a  great  Ihiveringand  fliaking  ;  the  belly  is  hard 
and  inflated  ;  afterwards  the  navel  is  drawn  inwards,  and 
outwardly  leaves  a  gieat  pit;  then  they  feel  a  fort  of  a 
globe  arife  from  the  lower  part  of  the  belly  to  the  hypo¬ 
chondria  and  diaphragm.  Soon  after,  the  heart  begins  to 
flutter  and  beat,  with  a  hard,  unequal,  and  fometimes  in¬ 
termitting  pulfe;  the  extreme  parts  grow  cold  ;  the  fauces 
are  ftraiiened,  and  feem  to  be  bound  with  a  cord;  the  face 
is  pale,  the  breathing  exceeding  difficult,  the  voice  ceafes, 
the  pulfe  is  almoft  imperceptible  ;  and  there  is  fuch  a  ftric- 
ture  of  the  belly,  that  no  flatus  can  be  emitted,  nor  no 
clyfter  given.  In  fome  there  arc  convulfions  of  the  head' 
and  limbs  ;  others  He  in  a  profound  fleep,  without  fenfe  or 
motion;  others  have  their  face  and  neck  look  red  and  in¬ 
flamed,  with  a  flrong  pulfe ;  and  others  again  break  out 
into  immoderate  laughter,  and,  regaining  their  voice,  fay 
a  great  many  filly  things. 

When  they  begin  to  come  to  themfelves ,  the  pulfe,  which 
was  before  weak,  languid,  and  obfeure,  becomes  briflt,  foft, 
and  flrong  ;  heat  returns  to  the  extreme  parts ;  the  face 
which  was,  pinched  in  and  pale,  begins  to  expand  and  look 
ruddy;  the  wind  forces  its  way  upwards;  there  is  a  rum¬ 
bling  in  the  belly  ;  and  at  length  the  patients,  waking, 
as  it  were,  outof  a  profound  fleep,  have  their  voice,  fenfes, 
and  motion  reftored.  Yet  they  complain  of  a  heavy  pain 
in  the  head ;  a  languor  of  the  body,  feet,  and  thighs  ; 
fome  have  continued  in  a  fit  fo  long  that  they  have  been 
laid  out  for  dead,  and  have  been  even  buried; 

The  hyfteric  paflion  attacks  women  that  are  pregnant, 
in  child-bed  ;  widows  that  are  full  of  blood,  after  fome 
grievous  paflion  of  the  mind  ;  or  maids,  after  a  fudden  fup- 
preffion  of  the  menflrual  flux.  It  Ijkewife  oftentimes  comes 
on  fo  fuddenly,  violently,  and  at  unawares,  that  being  de¬ 
prived  of  all  fenfe  and  motion,  they  immediately  fall  down. 

This  difeafe  may  be  caufed  by  whatever  promotes  a 
more  plentiful  and  rapid  afflux  of  blood  and  the  genital 
fluid  to  the  uterine  parts,  qr  Impedes  the  eruption  of  the 
menfes,  'or  occafions  their  fupprefliqn  :  hence  maids  and 
widows  are  moft  fubje<rt  thereto ;  alfo  women  of  a  fan- 
guine  or  bilious  conflicurion  who  live  high,  drink  generous 
wines,  feed  on  high  feufoned  aliment,  and  are  iubjeifl  to 
violent  paffions  and  commotions  of  the  body  and  mind. 
On  the  other  hand,  thofe  who  live  A  fedentary  life,  feed 
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on  coarfcj  acid,  low  diet,  who  have  omitted  ufual  bleeding, 
who  are  opprefled  with  forrows,  cares,  and  difappoint- 
ments,  are  liable  to  this  difeafe  ;  for  by  theffi  the  blood 
is  thickened,  the  folid  parts  weakened,  and  confequently 
the  flowing  of  the  menfes  rendered  more  difficult.  Like- 
wife  fudden  terror,  and  the  body  being  expofed  to  uncom¬ 
mon  cold  during  the  time  of  the  menflrual  flux,  by  giving 
it  a  check  procure  hyfteric  fpafms. 

However  dreadful  and  cruel  thisdifeafe  may  appear,  yet 
it  is  not  very  dangerous  in  itfelf,  unlefs  ill  managed,  or 
the  patient  be  exceeding  weak  and  valetudinary  :  it  is  moft 
apt  to  turn  into  convulfions  and  an  epilepfy.  When  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  abortion,  or  hard  labour,  it  is  very  liable  to 
return  from  any  flight  irritation  of  th-e  nervous  fyflem. 
Nor  is  it  very  uncommon  for  the  hypochondriac  and  hy- 
fleric  diforders  to  be  united,  and  then  the  cure  is  very  dif¬ 
ficult  This  happens  to  women  who  lead  a  fedentary  life, 
indulge  extravagant  affedlions  of  the  mind,  and  are  guilty 
of  errors  in  diet  and  regimen. 

In  the  cure,  it  mufl  be  carefully  obferved  whether  the 
woman  is  plethoric,  or  exhaufled  of  blood  and  ftrength. 
In  the  former  cafe,  the  fpafms  or  convulfions  are  more 
violent,  and  copious  bleeding  is  a  prefent  help ;  and 
many  have  been  brought  to  themfelves  who  were  feeming- 
ly  dead,  if  the  florid  colour  of  their  faces  had  not  Ihewn 
the  contrary. 

In  the  fit,  it  will  be  proper  to  apply  fetid  things  to  the 
nofe;  iuch  as  afa-fatida^  preparations  of  caftor,  partridges 
feathers  burnt,  6'r.  For  women  in  childbed,  a  girdle 
made  of  Ruflia  leather,  and  bound  pretty  tight,  is  excel¬ 
lent.  Likewife  clyflers  made  with  roots  and  feeds  of  lo- 
vage,  which  are  fpecifles,  camomile  flowers,  elder-flow¬ 
ers,  veronica,  the  carminative  feeds  boiled  ;  to  which  may 
be  added  oil  of  elder,  dill,  or  camomile. 

Externally,  plafters  made  of  opoponax,  bdellium,  gal- 
bannra,  fagapenum,  and  afa-fetida,  may  be  applied  to  the 
navel;  or, 

Some  greatly  commend  fumigations  for  the  uterus  of 
muffl,  civet,  ftorax,  and  benjamin. 

Inwardly,  the  patient  may  take  30  or  40  drops  of  tinc¬ 
ture  of  caftor  in  cold  water. 

Some  hyfterical  diforders  obferve  the  lunar  phafes,  and 
partake  of  the  nature  of  an  epilepfy  :  They  feldom  require* 
bleeding,  and  purging  fliould  be  ufed  with  caution  ;  Eme¬ 
tics  are  of  greater  fervice,  efpecially  a  little  before  the  fit. 
In  the  lit.  the  befl  medicines  are  thofe  which  repair  the 
lofs  of  Ipirits,  as  Ruffian  caftor,  gum-ammoniac,  fait  of 
amber  in  pills. 

Out  of  the  fit,  native  cinnabar  and  wild  valerian  root 
are  moft  proper  for  correcting  the  juices. 

To  prevent  its  degenerating  into  a  chronic  difeafe,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  hypochondriac  paflion,  care  muft  be  taken 
to  keep  the  menfes  regular;  which  muft  be  done  by  bal- 
famics,  compofed  of  myrrh  and -amber,  with  bitter  and; 
carminative  extracts,  efpecially  zedoary  and  Orange  peel, 
made  into  an  elixir,  with  a  moderately  fpirltuousmenftruum. 
Thi*?,  frequently  taken,  helps  the  digeftion,  and  promotes 
a  regular  menflrual  difeharge. 

But  it  h  neceffiiry  to  obferve,  that  in  hyfteric  cafes  re¬ 
medies  have  a  different  effeCt  on  different  women.  Some 
cannot  bear  fetid  medicines^  v.'liich  to  others  are  an  im¬ 
mediate. 
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mediate  relief.  Some  have  fallen  into  a  terrible  fyncope, 
and  have  come  to  themfelves  by  fprinkling  cold  water  on 
the  face,  when  more  powerful  and  fpirituous  things  have 
failed.  Others  cannot  endure  hot  things  inwardly  nor 
outwardly,  as  baths,  fomentations,  liniments,  and  nervous 
applications.  "  Anodynes  and  opiates,  which  procure  eafe 
and  reft  to  fome,  are  very  injurious  to  others  who  are 
greatly  debilitated,  and  whofe  nerves  are  weak.  Some 
have  recovered  from  a  violent  paroxyfm,  by  a  draught  of 
cold  water  j  which,  given  to  others,  has  increafed  the  dif- 
order. 

Peruvian  bark  given  morning  and -evening,  a  fcruple  at 
3.  time,  is  an  excellent  remedy  in  hyfteric  convulfions. 

Vf  the  Hypochondriac  Passion. 

The  hypochondriac  pallion  is  a  fpafmodico-flatulent  af* 
Feiftion  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  arifing  from  an  in- 
werfion  or  perverfion  of  their  periftaltic  motion,  and  by  a 
confent  of  parts,  throwing  the  whole  nervous  fyftem  in¬ 
to  irregular  motions,  and  difturbing  the  whole  animal  oeco- 
nomy. 

This  difeafe  is  attended  with  fuch  a  train  of  fymptoms, 
that  it  is  a  difficult  talk  to  enumerate  them  all ;  for  there 
is  no  function  or  part  of  the  body,  that  is  not  foon  or 
late  a  fufferer  by  its  tyranny.  It  begins  with  teafons  and 
windy  inflations  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  efpecially 
under  the  fpurious  ribs  of  the  left  hypochondrium,  in 
which  a  pretty  hard  tumour  may  fometimes  be  perceived. 

With  regard  to  the  ftomach,  there  is  a  naufea,  a 
loathing  of  food,  an  uncertain  appetite,  fometimes  quite 
decayed,  andXometimes  ftrong  ;  the  aliments  are  ill  di- 
gefted,  breeding  acid  and  vifcid  crudities  ;  there  is  a  pref- 
ding,  heavy  pain  in  the  ftomach,  chiefly  after  meals ;  a 
fpafmodic  conftridion  of  the  gullet,  a  frequent  fpitting 
of  limpid  phlegm,  an  impediment  of  fwallowing,  a  vio¬ 
lent  heart  burn,  a  heat  at  the  ftomach,  very  acid  belch- 
ings,  a  reaching  to  vomit,  vomiting,  bringing  up  fuch  a- 
cid  ftufF,  that  the  teeth  are  not  only  fet  on  edge  thereby, 
but  the  very  linen  or  fheets  are  fometimes  corroded. 

In  the  volume  of  the  inteftines,  efpecially  the  fmall 
ones  about  the  navel,  there  are  felt  heavy  excruciating 
pains,  wringings,  .grippiftgs,  with  a  rumbling  murmur¬ 
ing  noife ;  in  the  grofs  inteftines  the  pains  are  more  acute. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  loofenefs,  fometimes  a  moft  obfti- 
nate  coftivenefs,  with  a  retention  of  the  wind;  which, 
when  it  breaks  out  either  upwards  or  downwards,  is  at- 
tended  with  an  alleviation  of  the  fymptoms,  but  they  foon 
rage  again  with  as  great  violence  as  ever.  When  there 
is  a  frequent  urging  to  goto  ftool,  tubercles  generallya- 
rife,  and  the  blind  piles  befet  the  anus  ;  nay,  fometimes 
a  fymptomatical  flux  of  blood  will  burft  out.  Making  wa¬ 
ter  in  fome  is  difficult  and  painful ;  the  urine  is  thin, 
limpid,  and  pale;  fometimes  it  has  a  copious  fediment 
mixt  with  fabulous  concretions,  and  often  refembles  a 
flt  of  the  gravel. 

In  the  breaft  there  is  a  great  ftraitnefs,  conftri<fHon, 
oxceffive  difficulty  of  breathing,  fometimes  with  a  fenfe 
of  fulnefs,  a  fluttering  and  palpitation  of  the  heart. 

As  the,  difeafe  increafes,  the  head  is  molefted  with  an 
head-ach,  hemicraniu'm,  various  fixed  fpaftic  pains,  and 
what  is  commonly  called  the  clavus  hyftericus.  A  noife 
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in  the  ears,  with  difficulty  of  hearing;  the  eyes  are 
clouded  with  a  fcotamia  ;  fome  have  double  vifion,  or  a 
pain  and  drynefs  of  the  eyes.  In  the  tongue  there  is  a 
moft  troubiefome  burning  pain  fixed  to  a  certain  fpace, 
with  a  plentiful  excretion  of  fpitile,-  as  if  the  patient  was 
in  a  falivation. 

At  length  the  animal  fumftions  are  impaired  ;  the  mind 
is  diflurbed  on  the  m  jft  trivial  occafions,  and  is  hurried 
into  the  moft  perverfe  commotions,  inquietudes,  anxieties, 
terror,  fadnefs,  anger,  fear,  or  diffidence.  The  patient 
is  prone  to  entertain  wild  imaginations  and  extravagant 
fancies ;  the  memory  grows  weak,  and  the  reafon  fails. 

Perions  areknoft  liable  to  this  difeaTe  from  twenty  to 
fifty,  and  whofe  folids  are  foft,  lax,  and  flabby,  and 
their  blood- vefleJs  fmall;  as'alfowhoare  na’u  rally  languid, 
or  have  been  weakened  by  tedious  maladies.  Likewife 
thofe  who  lead  fedentary  lives,  and  ftudy  too  hard  ;  in- 
fomuch  that  this  is  the  peculiar  difeafe  of  the  learned. 

The  remote  caufes  of  thefe  diforders  are  the  fuppreffion 
of  the  haemorrhoids  and  menfes,  and  other  periodical 
fluxes  of  blood  ;  an  hereditary  difpofition  thereto  ;  a  cold 
and  moift  conftituiion  of  the  air;  grofs,  impure,  flatu¬ 
lent  diet;  a  fedentary,  ftudious  life;  fadnefs,  cares, 
troubles,  intenfe  thinking  on  a  Angle  obje^I;  tedious  dif- 
eafes  not  rightly  treated;  hard  labour  in  child-bearing. 

As  to  the  prognofticsi  if  the  difeafe  be  recent  and  left 
toitfeif,  it  is  rather  troubiefome  than  dangerous  ;  but  if  it 
be  inveterate,  and  not  flcilfully  treated,  or  abad  regimen 
is  followed,  it  is  attended  with  more  grievous  fymptoms, 
producing  obftrudlions  and  fehirri  of  the  vifeera,  a  ca¬ 
chexy,  a  dropfy,  an  hectic,  a  convulfive  afthma,  an  in¬ 
curable  melancholy  or  madnefs,  a  fatal  polypus, 

But  if  it  is  caufed  by  a  fuppreffion  of  the  menfes,  or 
bleeding  piles,  the  reftoring  the  flux  is  the  cure  of  the 
difeafe. 

As  continual  fear  and  diffidence  are  fymptoms  of  this 
difeafe,  the  patients  are  always  foreboding'terrible  things, 
and  live  in  conftant  dread  of  death ;  which  render  them 
fickle,  impatient,  and  prone  to  run  from  one  phyfician  to 
another.  Therefore,  when  a  cure  is  attempted,  theymuft 
be  admoniflied  to  be  conftant  and  patient ;  and  then  tlie 
.  following  indications  may  be  purfued  :  i.  To  correift  and 
evacuate  the  acid,  vifcid,  bilious  filth,  and  flatulent 
fordes  from  the  primas  viae,  which  yield  continual  few- 
el  to  this  difeafe.  2,  The  fpafms  being  appeafed,  to  re- 
ftore  the  natural  order  of  the  periftaltic  motion  of  the 
inteftines,  and  to  recover  it  -from  a  languid  ftate,  that 
there  maybe  a  due  conco<51:ion  of  the  aliment,  and  a  lau¬ 
dable  chyle  and  other  fluids  generated.  3.  To  difperfe 
the  ftagnated  juices  ;  to  render  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  equable  through  the  abdomen  and  the  reft  of  the 
body ;  and  to  free  the  fluids  from  all  acrimony,  after 
facilitating  the  excretions  by  urine  and  through  ilie  ikin. 
4.  And  laftly,  to  corroborate  the  whole  nervous  fyftem. 

To  anfwer  the  firft  intention,  nothing  is  better  in  the 
fit  than  clyfters  made  wi^h  emollient  herbs,  water  gruel 
ftrained,  camomile-flowers,  the  tops  of  yarrow,  the  oils 
of  fweet-almon'ds,  dill,  camomile,  linfeed,  ^c.  adding 
a  carminative  fpecies  made  of  caraway,  dill,  but  more  e- 
fpecially  cumin  feeds.  Thefe  ffiould  be  repeated,  if  the 
fpafms  render  them  inefFe<3:ual,  If  the  faeces  are  harden- 
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ed,  It  will  be  proper  to  give  oil  of  fweet  almonds  and  wa¬ 
ter  gruel  inwardly.  Nor  mull  gentle  laxatives  of  man¬ 
na,  rhubarb,  and  cream  of  tartar,  be  negleded,  with  a 
few  drops  of  oil  of  juniper. 

If  there  is  a  great  deal  of  acid  filth  in  the  ftomach, 
crabs  eyes  alone  will  purge. 

To  corrre^l  the  fordes  in  the  prima  the  ab- 

forbent,  precipitating,  and  antifpafmcdic  powers,  fuch  as 
crab’s-eyes,  mother  of  pearl,  pulvis  marchionis,  purified 
nitre,  prepared  amber,  cinnabar,  tartar^ vitriolate,  with 
a  little  caftor.  It  will  alfo  be  proper  to  take  a  decoflion 
of  any  of  the  following  things  in  the  morning  in  bed,  to 
promote  a  diaphorefis,  viz.  balm  veronica,  betony,  a- 
grimony,  fcordium,  carduus  benedidlus,  tops  of  yarrow, 
daify  flowers,  camomile  dowers,  fennel  feed,  <bc. 

To  reflore  the  digeftive  power  of  the  domach,  give 
clTence  of  orange-peel,  tindure  of  tartar,  dulcified  fpirit 
of  nitre,  ^c. 

The  paroxyfms  are  relieved  by  tepid  pediluvia,  made  of 
wheat,  bran,  water,  asd  camomile  flowers.  The  feet 
mud  be  put  pretty  deep  therein. 

Out  of  the  fit,  to  difcufs  the  ftagnation  of  the  blood, 
bleeding  in  the  foot  will  be  neceflary,  efpecially  at»  the 
equinoxes,  and  at  other  times  as  ocoafion.  (hall  require; 
but  this  fiiould  be  after  laxatives  and  pediluvia.  If  there 
is  a  difpofition  to  an  hxmoi*rhoidal  flux,  leeches  fhould 
be  applied  every  month  to  the  anus;  and  the  patient 
fliould  alfo  take  balfamic  pills,  with  antifpafinodic  nitrous 
powders. 

To  ftrengthen  the  nervous  fydem,  nothing  is  better 
than  chalybeates ;  for  they,  by  a  gentle  adridion,  redore 
the  nerves  to  their  former  ftrength.  Outwardly  a  fapo- 
naceoiis  plader,  with  camphor,  may  belaid  to  the  hypo¬ 
chondria  with  no  fmall  advantage.^ 

Nothing  is  more  friendly,  nor  gives  greater  energy  to 
the  blood  and  fpirits,  than  riding  on  horfeback  almoft  e- 
very  day,  and  for  a  confideraHle  time  together.  Nor 
does  riding  in  a  coach  want  its  fhareof  falutary  eflfedts. 

Cy*  Melancholy  Madness. 

Melancholy  and  madnefs  may  be  very  properly  con- 
fidered  as  difeafes  nearly  allied;  for  we  find  they  have 
both  the  fame  origin ;  that  is,  an  exceflive  congeftion  of 
blcod  in  the  brain  :  they  only  differ  in  degree,  and  with 
regard  to  the  time  of  invafion.  Melancholy  may  be  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  the  primary  difeafe,  6r  which  madnefs  is  only 
the  augmentation. 

When  perfons  begin  to  be  melancholy,  they  are,  fad, 
dejedled,  and  dull,  without  any  apparent  caufe ;  they 
tremble  for  fear,  are  deftitute  of  courage,  fubjed  to 
watching,  and  fond  of  folitude ;  they  are  fretful,  fickle, 
captious,  an<^inquifitive;  fometimes  niggardly  toanexcefs, 
and  fometimes  foolifhly  profufe  and  prodigal.  They  are 
generaxLy  coftive  ;  and  when  they  difcharge  their  excre¬ 
ments,  they  are  often  dry,  round,  and  covered  with  a 
black,  bilious  humour;  Their  urine  is  little,  acrid,  and 
bilious;  they  are  troubled  with  flatulencies,  putrid  and 
fetid  eruiflations.  Sometimes  they  vomit  an  acrid  humour 
with  bile  Their  countenances  become  pale  and  wan; 
they  are  lazy  and  weak,  and  yet  devour  their  viduals 
with  greedinefs.  , 
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Thofe  who  are  actually  mad,  are  In  an  exceffive.  rage 
when  provoked  to  anger.  Some  wander  about;,  forre 
make  a  hideous  noife;  others  Ihun  the  fight  of  mankind  ; 
others,  if  permitted,  would  tear  themlelves  to  pieces. 
Some,  in  the  higheft  degree  of  the  diforder,  fee  red  ima¬ 
ges  before  their  eyes,  and  fancy  themfelves  firuck  with 
lightning.  They  are  fo  falacious,  that  they  have  no 
fenfe  of  fhame  in  their  venerea!  attempts.  When  the 
difeafe  declines,  they  become  flupid,  fedate,  and  mourn¬ 
ful,  and  fenfibly  affeifled  with  their  unhappy  fiiuaiion. 

The  antecedent  figns  are,  a  rednefs  andfuffufion  of  the 
eyes  with  blood  ;  a  tremulous  and  incondant  vibration  of 
the  eyelids;  a  change  of  difpofition  and  behaviour;  fu- 
percilious  looks,  a  haughty  carriage,  difdainful  expref- 
fions,  a  grinding  of  the,  teeth,,  unaccountable  malice  to 
particular  perfons  ;  alfo  little  deep,  a  violent  head-ach, 
quicknefs  of  hearing,  a  flinging  of  the  ears  ;  to  thefe  may 
be  added  incredible  ftrength,  infenfibility  of  cold,  and, 
in  women,  an  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  breads,  in  the 
increafe  of  this  diforder. 

Thefe  things  being  duly  confidered,  together  witti  the 
ftate  of  the  brain  in  perfons  who  died  of  this  difeafe,  we 
may  conclude,  that  melancholy  is  a  ftrong  and  lively  work¬ 
ing  of  the  fancy,  with  a  fixed  attention  of  the  mind  to  a 
particular  obje^,  which  it  continually  dwells  upon ;  to¬ 
gether  with  a  delirium,  a  long  continual  deje<5lion,  dread 
and  fadnels  without  any  manifeft  caufe,  arifing  from  a 
difficult  circulation  of  blood  through  the  veft'els  of  the 
brain,  where  it  is  too  copioufly  congefted  and  becomes 
ftagnant.  Madnefs  is  a  violent  fage.,  attended  with 
rafhncfs  and  preternatural  ftrength,  caufed  by  an  impe¬ 
tuous  motion  of  a  thick  melancholic  blood  through  the 
vefiels  of  the  brain.  It  differs  from  a  phrenzy,  u  hich  is 
ar  delirium  accompanied  with  a  fever,  and  arifes  from  an 
inflammatory  ftagnation  of  the  blood  in  the  brain  ;  for  we 
learn  from  experience,  that  all  the  fhining  faculties  of  the 
mind  are  changed  or  depraved,  diminifhed  or  totally  de- 
ftroyed,  when  the  blood  and  humours,  receding  from 
their  natural  temperament  and  due  quantity,  are  not  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  brain  in  a  moderate  and  equable  manner, 
but  on  the  cohtrary  with  an  impeded,  flow,  and  languid 
motion,  or  with  too  briflc  and  violent  an  impetus. 

Both  thefe  diforders  luppofe  a  weaknefs  of  the  brain, 
which  may  proceed  from  violent  diforders  of  the  mind, 
efpecially  long  continued  griefr  fadoefs,  dread,  uneafinefs 
and  terror  ;  as  alfo  clofe  ftudy  and  intenfe  appl. cation  of 
mind,  as  well  as  long  protraded  lucubrations.  It  may 
alfo  arife  from  violent  love  in  either  fex,  efpecially  if  at¬ 
tended  with  defpa  r;  from  profufe  evacuations  of  the 
femen ;  from  an  hereditary  difpofition  ;  from  narcotic 
and  ftupefa<ft:ic  medicines  :  from  previous  difeafes,  efpe¬ 
cially  acute  fevers.  Violen^t  anger  will  change  melan¬ 
choly  into  madnefs  ;  and  exceflive  cold,  efpecially  of  the 
lower  parts,  will  force  the  blood  to  the  Jungs,  heart, 
and  brain  ;  whence  oppreffive  anxieties,  fighs,  and  ftiort- 
nefs  of  breathing,  tremors  and  palpitations  of  the  heart;' 
thus  vertigoes  and  a  fenfation  of  weight  in  the  head, 
fiercenefs  of  the  eyes,  long  watchings,  various  workings 
of  the  fancy  intenfely  fixed  upon  a  Angle  objedl,  are 
produced  by  thefe  means.  To  thefe  may  be  added  a 
fuppreflion  of  ufual  haemorrhages,  and  omitting  cuftc;mary 
P  P  2  ‘  bleeding : 
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bleeding :  hence  melancholy  is  a  fymptom  very  frequent¬ 
ly  attending  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  diforders. 

The  caufes  which  contribute  to  the  generation  of  a 
thick  blood,  areidlenefs  and  ina(5livity,  which  weaken  the 
body,  impair  the  functions,  diminifli  the  falutary  excre¬ 
tions,  and  render  the  humours  thick,  vifcid,  and  ftag- 
nant:  All  which  are  heightened  by  folitude,  which  is  apt 
to  give  rife  to  various  fantaftic  and  gloomy  ideas  in  the^ 
patient’s  mind.  ^ 

Likewife  acid  humours  in  the  ftomach  will  increafe  the 
appetite,  and  tempt  them  to  feed  on  coarfe,  grofs,  fla¬ 
tulent  aliments,  without  drinking  enough  to  dilute  them 
fuflicientlyj  whence  a  matter  proper  ta  nourifh  thefe 
difeafes  will  proceed.  It  is  evident  from  obfervation, 
that  the  blood  of  maniac  patients  is  black,  and  hotter 
than  in  the  natural  ftate ;  befides,  the  ferum  feparates 
more  flowly  and  in  lefs  quantity  than  in  healthy  perfons. 
The  excrements  are  hard,  of  a  dark-red  or  greyifli  co¬ 
lour,  and  the  urine  is  light  and  thin. 

Difeafes  of  the  mind  have  fomething  in  them  fo  dif¬ 
ferent  from  other  diforders,  that  they  fometimes  remit 
for  a  long  time,  but  return  at  certain  period^s,  efpecially 
about  the  folftices,  the  times  at  which  they  firfl:  appeared. 
It  may  likewife  be  obferved,  that  the  raving  fits, of  mad 
people,  which  keep  the  lunar  period,  are  generally  ac¬ 
companied  with  epileptic  fymptoms. 

This  difeafe,  when  it  is  primary  or  idiophatic,  is  worfe 
than  the  fymptomatic  that  accompanies  the  hyfteric  or 
hypochondriac  palTion,  which  is  eafily  cured  ;  as  is  that 
alfo  which  fucceeds  intermitting  fevers,  a  fuppreflion  of 
the  menfes,  the  lochia,  the  haemorrhoids,  or  from  narco¬ 
tics.  When  the  paroxyfms  are  vflight  in  the  idiophatic 
kind,  the  cure  is  not  very  diflicult :  but  if  it  is  inveterate, 
and  has  but  fliort  remiflions,  it  is  almoft  incurable;  which 
isoften  owing  to  this,  that  they  reject  phyficians.and  their 
medicines  as  poifon.  It  is  a  bad  fign  if,  after  a  profound 
fleep,  the  patient  ftill  continues  delirious,  and  is  infen 
fible  of  cold,  or  is  unaffected  with  ftrong  draftic  medi¬ 
cines.  If  after  want  of  fleepand  long  abftinence  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  exceeding  weak,  or  becomes  epileptic,  convulfive, 
or  lethargic,  death  is  not  far  off.  Mad  people  are  fel- 
dom  fubjcCl  to  epidemic  or  other  diforders,  and  fome  have 
lived  feventy  years  and  upwards  in  this  unhappy  ftate. 

Sometimes  this  difeafe  terminates  by  critical  excre¬ 
tions  of  blood  from  the  nofe,  uterus,  or  anus.  Some- 
^times  diarrhoeas  and  dyfenteries  will  terminate  thefe  dif¬ 
orders.  Puftules,  the  itch,  and  ulcers,  have  alfo  done 
the  fame. 

In  the  cure,  bleeding  is  the  moft  eflicacious  of  all 
remedies;  and  where  there  is  a  redundance  of  thick, 
grumous  blood,  a  vein  is  firft  to  be  opened  in  the  foot, 
and  a  few  days  after  in  thearm;'then  in  the  jugular  vein, 
or  in  the  noftrils  with  a  ftraw  ;  and,  Jaft  of  all,  the 
frontal. vein  with  a  blunt  lancet,  for  fear  of  hurting  the 
pericranium,  a  1  gature  having^been  firft  made  round  the 
neck  to  render  the  veins  tumid. 

Tepid  baths  are  alfo  convenient,  to  drive  the  blood 
from  the  head  to  the  inferir^r  parts;  and  before  the  pa¬ 
tient  enters  the  bath  he  Ihould  have  cold  water  poured  on 
his  head,  or  it  fhould  be  covered  with  a  cloth  dipt  there¬ 
in;  for.  cold  water,  pumped  or  poured  on  the  head  con- 
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ftringes  and  corroborates  the  veffels  of  the  brain  weakened 
with  ftagnant  blood,  and  promotes  the  more  eafy  difcufllon, 
of  the  humours  congefted  therein. 

Purgatives  are  likewife  ufeful ;  but  the  lenient  arc 
preferable  to  the  draftic  :  Thus  manna,  caiBa,  rhubarb, 
cream  of  tartar,  tartar-vitriohte,  are  moft  convenient 
when  the  difeafe  arifes  from  the  hypochondriac  paflion, 
and  a  ftagnation  of  the  blood  in  the  inteftines,  and  the 
ramifications  of  the  vena  porta ;  efpecially  when  they  are 
taken  in  decodions  and  infufions,  not  all  at  ©nee,  but  at 
repeated  intervals,  fo  as  to  operate  in  an  alterative  manner. 

Some  kinds  of  mineral  waters  are  alfo  highly  effica¬ 
cious  in  melancholy  and  madncTs  ;  for  fince  madnefs  ge¬ 
nerally  derives  its  origin  from  the  melancholy,  and  me¬ 
lancholy  from  the  hypochondriac  paflion,  and  the  hypo¬ 
chondriac  paflion  from  impure  and  peccant  fluids  flowly 
circulating  through  the  inteftines  and  vifepra  of  the 
abdomen,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ought  to  be  rendered 
free  and  eafy.  It  is  no  wonder  therefore  that  mineral 
waters  have  been  held  in  high  efteem  for  the  cure  of  thefe 
diforders ;  fo^r  thefe  being  impregnated  with  a  highly 
pure  alkaline  and  neutral  mineral  fait,  if  they  are  drank 
in  a  due  quantity,  they  not  only  change  the  peccant 
humours,  but  incide  fuch  as  are  thick,  render  the  glutin¬ 
ous  fluid,  and  open  the  obftruflions  of  the  veffels ;  they 
alfo  relax  the  tenfe  fibres  of  the  folids,  and  corroborate 
the  weak  and  tender,  as  well  as,  by  ftimulating  the 
emun(51:ories,  they  reftore  all  the  falutary  excretions. 
The  waters  of  Sehers  mixed  with  affes  or  goats  milk  have 
not  their  equal  in  thefe  cafes.  TJiey  fliould  be  drank  in 
the  fpring  and  fall  for  five  or  fix  weeks.  -  The  proportion 
is  one  part  milk  to  three  of  water. 

But,  after  all,  there  is  nothing  better  to  remove  the 
caufeof  thefe  diforders  than  depurated  nitre,  but  efpecially 
in  that  fpecies  of  madnefs  which  inclines  to  melanch^y  ; 
for  it  corredls  the  bilious  acrimony  of  the  humours; 
allays  the  tumultuous  motions  of  the  folids,  by  diminifti- 
ing  the  preternatural  heat.  Sennertus  and  Riverius  affirm, 
that  nitre,  given  with  a  little  camphor,  is  a  fpecific  in 
madnefs. 

Particular  medicines  among  vegetables  are,  balm,  be- 
tony,  vervain,  brook  lime,  fage,  wormwood,  flowers  of 
St  John’s  wort,  of  the  lime-tree  and  camphor  :  from 
animals,  affes  blood  dried  :  among  minerals,  fteel,  cin¬ 
nabar,  fugar  of  lead,  and  the  calx  andiindlure  of  filver. 

Camphor  is  much  praifed  by  the  moderns,  particularly 
by  Ermuller. 

And  Dr  Friewald  affirms,  that  with  a  few  dofes  of  cam¬ 
phor,  of  xvj grainseach  in  pills,  he  has  cured  feveralmad 
patients,  even  in  inveterate  cafes. 

Stahl  recommends  a  powder  of  the  following  cephalic 
and  nervine  herbs,  vervain,  fage,  betony,  with  plaintaia 
and  white  maidenhair. 

As  to  diet,  the  patient  fhould  carefully  abftain  from 
fait  and  fmoak-dried  flefh,  whether  beef  or  pork;  from 
fhell  fifh  ;  from  fifh  of  a  heaw  and  noxious  quality  ;  from 
aliments  prepared  'vith  onions  and  garlick,  ail  which 
generate  a  thick  blocd.  In  general,  he  fhould -isat  no 
more  than  is  neceffary  to  fupport  nature.  Small-beer  or 
pure  cold-v/ater  are  the  heft  drink.  Sweet  and  ftrong 
wiflesare  highly  prejudicial  ;, as  is  alfo  exceffive  fmoaking 

tobacco^ 
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tobacco  ;  for  it  not  only  penetrates  thick  blood,  but  throws 
the  fluids  into  preternatural  commotions.  Change  of  air 
and  travelling  may  be  beneficial. 

Though  in  deliriums  bleeding  is  highly  ufcful,  yet  it 
agrees  belt  with  thofe  that  are  plethoric,  bilious,  and  in 
the  vigour  of  youth:  thefe  likewife  will  bear  frequent 
purges  of  corre<5led  hellebore;  but  then  the  ftrength  mufl: 
be  repaired  by  cordial,  corroborating,  and  anodyne  fe- 
datives.  When  the  patient  is  cxhaufled,  bleeding  is 
hurtful,  and  reftoratives  good. 

As  a  high  degree  of  the  itch  has  terminated  thefe 
difeafes,  it  will  be  proper  to  make  ilTues  in  the  back,  or 
to  procure  ulcers  with  a  potential  cautery  near  the  fpine 
of  the  back. 

Sedative  medicines  are  good  ;  but  not  opiates  and 
narcotics,  for  thefe  induce  flupidity  and  folly.  Thofe 
that  are  good  in  an  epilepfy,  will  be  beneficial  here; 
fuch  as  caftor,  fhavings  of  hartfliorn,  the  roots  and  feeds 
of  piony,  and  anti*epileptic  powders,  the  valerian  root, 
flowers  of  the  lily  of  the  valley  and  of  the  lime  ti^ee. 

And  to  the  other  fort  of  madnefs,  which  proceeds  from 
being  exhaufted  and  weakened  by  autumnal,  violent,  and 
obftinate  intermitting  fevers,  and  from  their  being  inju- 
dicioufly  treated  with  bleedings  and  purgings,  it  is  only 
to  be  cured  by  reftoratives,  cordials,  and  corroboratives, 
long  perfifted  in. 

Of  the  Hydrophobia. 

This  difeafe,  as  it  generally  proceeds  from  the  bite 
of  a  dog,  is  called  rabies  canina,  or  the  canine  madnefs ; 
and  from  its  raoft  terrible  fymptom,  the  dread  of  water, 
hydrophobia.  It  almoft  always  arifes  from  the  infeflion 
communicated  by  the  bite  of  a  'mad  animal :  yet  it  has 
been  obferved  to  arife  fpontaneoufly  in  feme  animals  af- 
fe<5ted  with  acute  difeafes. 

.  Almoft  all  kind?' of  animals  may  be  aftlicfted  with  this 
diforder,  and  may  infe<ft  other  animals,  and  even  men  ; 
as  dogs,  cats,  wolves,  foxes,  horfes,  afles,  mules,  horn¬ 
ed  cattle,  hogs,  monkeys,  and  cocks;  but  it  moft  fre¬ 
quently  attacks  the  dogs,  wolves,  and  foxes,  without  any 
previous  contagion. 

A  hot  climate,  exceflive  heats  and  fudden  colds  ;  a  long 
and  dry  feafon  ;  feeding  upon  putrid,  ftmking,  verminous 
flefh  ;  want  of  water;  worms  generated  in  the  kidneys, 
guts,  brain,  ornoftrils;  are  the  preceding  caufes  of  mad¬ 
nefs  in  thefe  animals. 

When  they  are  going  to  run  mad,  they  appear  deje^ed, 
fhun  company  and  hide  themfelves-;  they  will  not  bark, 
but  feem  to  mutter  or  murmur,  and  are  averfe  to  .fgod 
and  water  ;  they  will  fly  upon  ftrangers,  but  retain  fome 
regard  for  their  mailer  ;  their  ears  and  tails  hang  down, 
and  they  walk  along  as  if  they  were  fleepy.  This  is  the 
firft  degree  of  'the  difeafe;  and,  though  the  bite  is  then 
bnd,  it  is  not  at  the  worft.  Afterwards  they  begin  to 
pant,  hang  out  their  tongues,  froth  at  the  mouih,  and 
gape.  Sometimes  they,  feem  dull  and  half  alleep fome- 
times  they  will  run,  but  not  direflly  forward,  and  foon 
ceafe  to  know  their  mafters.-  Their  eyes  are-  dejedled, 
look  watery  and  dufty,  their  longues  are  of  a  lead  colour, 
they  fall  away  fuddenly,  and  grow  raging  mad.  A  bite 
a,{  this,  tini.e  is  incurable  $  and  the  nearer  they  are  to 
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death,  with  the  more  dreadful  fymptoms  it  is  attended. 

There  is  fcarce  any  poifon  infedlious  fo  many  ways  £s 
this :  for  it  takes  effed  through  the  deaths,  withontfetch-' 
ing  blood  ;  by  the  breath  of  the  animal  drawn  into  the 
lungs  ;  by  a  touch  of  the  froth,  if  recent ;  and  by  ap¬ 
plying  it  to  the  lips  or  tongue,  when  it  has  been  long 
dried;  or  by  killing  a  dog  that  is  mad,;  or  by  handling  the 
wound  or  imftrument  which  was  the  d^ath  of  the  animal; 
or  by -handling  things  Which  have  been  infedted  by  any  oF 
the  former  means. 

Again,  there  is  fcarce  any  poifon  which  produces  fuch 
terrible  elFeds,  and  caufes  fuch  a  wonderful  change  in  the- 
perfon  infedled.  When  it  begins  to  work,  it  is  moft 
violent  and  quick  ;  and  yet,  as  it  is  faid,  it  will  fome-*' 
times  lie  dormant'  for  years  together  before  it  exerts 
itfelf.  This  diverfity  depends  on  the  heat  of  the  feafon, 
the  degree  of  the  difeafe  of  the  infe6*:ed  animal,  and  the 
temperament  of  the  perfon  bit.  For  the  bilious  are  fooneft 
affedled  by  it ;  the  phlegmatic  and  hydropic  the  leaft  ; 
likewife  fomething  iqay  be  attributed  to  the  way  of  living,, 
diet,  and  medicines. 

A  healthy  man,  infedlrd  with  this  contagion,  finds  the 
effeds  of  it  difeover  themfelves  in  the  following  order. 
There  is  a  pain  in  the  place  where  he  was  bit,  or  received 
the  contagion  ;  and  then  wandering  pains  in  the  other 
parts,  chiefly  thofe  that  are  near  it  ;  a  lalTitude,  heavi- 
nefs,  liftlelfnefs  of  the  whole  body  ;  inquiet  troubled" 
fleep,  and  terrible  dreams,  with  convulfions^,  and  fubfultus 
of  the  tendons  ;  continual  inquietude  ;  fighs,  fadnefs, 
love  of  folitude  :  This  ends  the  firft  degree  of  the  difeafe. 
Afterwards  all  the  former  fymptoms  increafe,  with  a 
prodigious  ftraitnefs  or  opprellion  about  the  prascordia  ;  a 
difficult  fighing  refpiration  ;  horror  ;  a  lhaking  and  trem- 
'bling  at  the  fight  of  any  liquid,  or  bright,  pellucid  thing; 
lofs.  of  appetite  ;  a  peflibility  of  fwallowing  any  thing 
folid  ;  but,  if  any  liquid  is  touched  with  the  lips  and 
tongue,  it  ©ccafions  an  incredible  anxiety,  trembling,  and 
terrible  convulfions,  almoft  forcing  the  patient  into  a  rage; 
then  a  vomiting  of  dark,  bilious,  vifeid  matter,  or  por- 
raceous  bile  ;  an  increafkl  heat,  a  fever,  continual  watch* 
ing  ;  a  priapiim  ;  a  confufed  feries  of  wild,  extravagant 
thoughts  :  Here  the  fecond  degree  of  the  difeafe  may  be 
faid  to  terminate.  NoW  all  the  fymptoms  grow  worfe 
and  worfe:  the  tongue  hangs  out,  and  is  rough  ;  the  mouth 
is  wide  open  ;  the  voice  is  hoarfe,;  the  thirft  great; 
ftrange  horrors,  ftarting,  and  wild  looks,  at  the  fight  of 
water  ;  a  frothing  at  the  mouth  ;  an  involuntary  inclina* 
tion  tofpii  at  the  by-ftanders,  as  alfo  to  bite  them,  which , 
the  patient  cannot  refill.  He  foams  at  the  mouth,  and 
gnalhes  with  his  teeth  ;  and  would  do  mifehief,  if  not 
forcibly  with-held.  ^His  pulfe  and  breathing  fail :  there 
is  a  cold  fweat,  and  rfie  higheft  fury  :  yet  during  all  this 
time,  which  is  wonderful,  the  patient  continues  in  his 
fenfes,  and  is  afraid  of  doing  any  harm.  On  the  fourth 
day  from  the  firif  degree  of  the  difeafe,  the  patient  falls 
into  convulfions,  with  great  difficulty  of  breathing  ;  and 
then  dies. 

The  diftedion  of  perfons  who  died  of  this- difeafe  has 
ffiewn,  that  the  organs  of  fwallowing  have  been  in  fome 
nieafure  inflamed  ;  that  various  kinds  of  bilious  vifcidiiies 
arc  collefled  in  thedomach  ;  that  the  gall-bladder  is  full 
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'of  a  black  bile  ;  that  the  pericardium  is  dry  ;  that  the 
lungs  are  incredibly  diftended  with  blood  ;  that  the  heart 
is  full  of  an  almolt  dry  blood  ;  that  the'  arteries  are  full, 
and  the  veins  almoft  empty  ;  that  the  blood  is  very  fluid, 
and  will  hardly  coagulate  when  expofed  to  the  air  ; 
whereas  that  which  was  drawn  from  a  vein  three  days 
before,  coagulated  as  ufual  ;  that  all  the  mufcles,  vlfcera, 
brain,  cerebellum,  and  fpinal  marrow,  are  more  dry  than 
common. 

.  The  prevention  and  cure  of  this  difeafe,  except  In  a  few 
inflances,  are  very  doubtful  and  uncertain  :  which  may 
be  attributed  to  the  boafling  pretences  of  fome  to  fpeciflcs, 
P.nd  the  negled:  of  a  due  method  of  cure,  founded  on  the 
hiflory  of  the  diforder.  ^ 

So  far  therefore  as  may  be  c0nje<51:ured  from  the  pre¬ 
ceding  hiflory  of  the  diforder,  and  from  comparing  it 
with  other  difeafes,  as  alfo  from  tlie  fewinftances  which 
have  been  attended  with  a  happy  event,  it  feems  chiefly 
to  conflft  in  an  aflfedion  of  the- nerves,  which  moft  nearly 
refembles  convulfions,  which  occupy  the  vifcera  and  the 
vefTels  thereof ;  whence  a rifes  a  diforder  in  the  blood  and 
humours,  which  is  not  unlike  a  gangrenous  inflammation. 
The  feat  of  the  difeafe  is  chiefly  about  the  flomach  and 
the  neighbouring  parts. 

The  preventive  cure  conf  fls  in  making  deep  fcarificati- 
ons,  as  foon  as  poflible  after  the  bite,  in  the  part  affetfled, 
and  thofe  adjacent  to  it;  that  they  make  a  confiderable 
difcharge  of  blood,  and  apply  large  cupping-glafles 
thereon  ;  or  it  may  be  burnt  pretty  deep  with  an  a(fl:ual 
cautery.  Then  it  Ihould  be  made  to  fuppurate  by  fome 
corrofive  application  proper  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  during 
all  that  time  it  Ihould  be  continually  fomented  with  a 
pickle  made  with  vinegar  and  fait  :  this  fhould  be  con¬ 
tinued  for  fix  months  at  leaft.  The  garments  he  had  on 
at  the  time  of  the  bite  fhould  be  cautioufly  laid  afide  or. 
deftroyed.  He  fhould  likewife  with  all  convenient  fpeed 
be  dipped  in  a  river,  or  the  fea,  making  him  believe  that 
he  is  going  to  be  drowned.  This  is  to  be  often  repeated  ; 
for  the  effecfl:  confifts  in  terrifying  the  mind,  not  in  the 
falt-water,  as  we  have  learnt  from  experience.  Then  he 
fhould  alfo  be  often  and  ftrongly  purged  with  rhubarb, 
agaric,  and  the  juice  of  elder-bark. 

The  patient  fhould  alfo  be  put  into  a  fweat  every  mor¬ 
ning  fafling,  with  a  mixture  of  aromatic  vinegar,  fea- fait, 
and  hot  water.  His  fett  and  hands  fhould  alfo  be  daily 
fomented  in  a  warm  bath  ;  and  he  fhould  wafh  his  head, 
mouth,  and  fauces. 

Let  him  often  drink  cold  water,  and  throw  it  up  again 
by  vomiting;  and  let  his  drink  be  acidulated.  His  aliment 
-  fhould  be  moift,  light,  and  laxative,  and  often  taken  in 
fuch  a  quantity  as  to  vomit  it  up  again.  He  fhould  like- 
wife  abflain  from  things  that  are  to  fpicy,  from  wine,  from 
healing  things,  from  violent  exercife,  and  from  commoti¬ 
ons  of  the  mind. 

The  cure  fhould  be  attempted  when  the  difeafe  is  in 
the  firft  degree,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  fecond,  by 
treating  it  as  highly  inflammatory,  by  letting  blood  from 
a  large  orifice  even  to  a  deliquium,  by  giving  clyfters 
foon  after  with  nitrous  or  moderately  fait  water. 

After  this  let  the  patient  be  blind-folded,  and  thrown 
■into  a, pond  of  cold-water ;  or  let  cold  water  be  thrown 
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upon  him  till  the  dread  of  it  almofl  ceafes;  then  let  a 
large  quantity  be  forced  down  his  throat:  let  this  be  his 
treatment  daily,  and  at  night  let  flecp  be  procured.  And 
this^method  is  better  than  that  pernicious  one  of  giving, 
him  the  moft  acrid  heating  and  drying  medicines  ;  which  ex- 
afperate  the  nervous  fyflem,  and  are  in  this  cafe  as  bad 
as  poifbn,  to  a  patient  already  almofl  parched  with  heat. 

Celfus  informs  us,  .that  it  was  the  praeflice  of  old  to 
put  the  patient  bit  by  a  mad  dog  into  a  bath,  and  there 
to  let  him  fweat  as  long  as  his  ftrength  will  permit,  at 
the  fame  time  keeping  the  wound  open,  that  the  virus 
might  be  difeharged  from  it ;  and  then  to  give  him  plen¬ 
ty  of  good  generous  wine.  This  being  done  for  three 
days,  they  judged  him  out  of  danger. 

This  may  give  fome  light  into  the  nature  of  the  pulvis 
antilyflus  pubiifhed  by  Dr.  Mead,  and  received  into  the 
difpenfatory  of  the  college,  wherein  pepper  is  one  of  the 
ingredients : 

1,  Take  four  drams  of  afh-coloured  ground  liver- wort, 
and  two  drams  of  black  pepper,  beat  into  a  powder. 

This  is  to  be  divided  into  four  dofes,  whereof  one  to  be 
taken  in  warm  milk  in  a  morning,  fafling,  for  four  mornings 
fucceflively.  After  this  he  is  to  be  put  into  a  cold  bath, 
pond,  or  river,  for  thirty  days  together,  early  in  the 
morning  before  breakfafl. 

Another  famous  fpecific  is  the  Eaft-india  medicine  ; 
which  is  doubtlefs  an  egregious  antifpafraodic,  and  is  as 
follows : 

2.  Take  native  and  faditious  cinnabar,  of  each  24 
grains,  and  16  grains  of  mufli.  Make  them  into  a 
powder. 

This  is  to  be  taken  in  a  tea-cup  full  of  arrac  or  brandy, 
and  is  faid  to  fecure  the  patient  for  thirty  days,,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  it  is  to  be  repeated  ;  but,  if  he  has 
any-Lymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  it  muft  be  repeated  in  three 
hours,  which  is  faid  to  be  fufficient  for  a  cure. 

Dr.  Wall  of  Worcefter  has  found  two  dofes  of  mufle, 
of  XV  grains  each,  to  produce  very  happy  efFefls  on  two 
perfoBS  labouring  under  a  fubfultus  tendinum,  with  ex¬ 
treme  anxiety,  and  want  of  fleep,  from  the  bite  of  a  mad 
dog  ;  for  it  perfedlly  relieved  them  from  their  complaints. 
We  have  a  Angular  cafe  of  a  woman  a(5lually  fe.zed  with 
an  hydroprobia,  given  by  Dr.  Nugent ;  who  was  cured. 
He  ordered  this  powder  to  be  taken  in  honey  every  three 
hours,  after  Ihe  had  loft  15  ounces  of  blood,  and  a  pill 
of  2  grains  of  pure  opium  along  with  the  powder,  till  reft 
was  procured. 

^Poisons. 

There  are  three  eflential  marks  of  poifons  which  diflin- 
guifti  them  from  other  things  that  are  noxious  to  human 
bodies.'  The  firft  is,  that  they  confift  of  moft  fubtile 
parts,  and  confequently  are  pernicious  in  a  fmall  quanti¬ 
ty.  The  fecond,  that  they  pervert,  in  a  fliort  time,  the 
regular  motions  of  the  folids  and  fluids  throughout  the  bo¬ 
dy,  and  indyce  the  moft  grievous  fymptoms,  even  death 
itfelf.  And  the  third,  that  they  exercife  their  cruelty 
on  the  moft  fubtile  fluid,  and  the  moft  nervous  parts. 

All  the  tk;ee  kingdoms  h.ue  noifons  peculiar  to  them- 
fejves  ;  but  the  animal  kingdom  affords  the  moft  fubtile, 
which  are  communicated  by  the  the  bite  of  mad  or  venom¬ 
ous 
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©US  beads  uhen  they  are  angered.  The  mineral  king¬ 
dom  produces  arfenicals  and  mercurials  ;  and  the  vege¬ 
table,  herbs  and  plants,  of  a  molt  acrid,  noxious  and  de¬ 
leterious  quality,  fuch  as  the  mod  violent  cathartics  and 
narcotics. 

Every  fort  of  poifon  feems  to  have  an  efFe«5l  peculiar  to 
itfeif :  thus  mercury  attacks  the  fauces  and  their  glands, 
producing  ulcerations  therein  ;  arfenic  occafions  the  mod 
cruel  torments,  convulfions,  and  mortification  of  the  coats 
of  the  intedines  ;  the  feeds  of  datura,  a  kind  of  dramo- 
nium,  induce  madnefs  or  abfolute  dupidity;  hyofciamus 
caufes  a  dupor,  and  fo  troubles  the  imagination,  that  the 
perfon  alFedled  believes  he  fees  demons  and  fpeidres.  O- 
pium  brings  on  fleepinefs,  and  a  torpor  on  the  mind. 
Sharp,  dradic  purges  inflame  the  intedines.  The  bite 
of  a  mad  dog  occafions  the  dread  of  water.  The  ding 
of  a  fcorpion  produces  a  fudden  and  exceeding  cold 
fvveat.  Litharge,  unwarily  taken,  caufes  a  convulfive 
colic,  with  an  obdinate  codivenefs.  The  berries  of  dead* 
ly  night  fliade  produce  madnefs,  rage,  or  folly  ;  as  do 
alfo  the  roots  of  cicuta  terredris. 

The  bites  of  mad  animals  have  been  already  treated 
of :  and,  as  for  others,  it  appears  from  experience,  that 
the  bites  or  dings  of  other  animals,  fuch  as  fpiders,  fcor- 
pions,  and  vipers,  are  mod  pernicious  in  hot  countries ; 
and  neither  the  inre<5ts,  nor  any  other  animals,  are  poi- 
fooous  of  themfelves,  but  their  dings  or  bites,  when  they 
are  mad,  or  provoked  to  anger. 

The  venom  of  animals,  whether  in  a  rage  or  madnefs, 
communicates  an  infedion  by  the  faliva,  milk,  and  lympha. 

The  fymptoms  which  follow  the  bite  of  a  viper,  are  a 
diarp,  pricking  pain  in  the  wounded  part;  a  tumour, 
which  is  fird  red,  and  afterwards  livid,  fenfibly  extend¬ 
ing  itfeif  to  the  neighbouring  parts :  the  lldn  frets,  and 
breaks  out  into  little  bladders  :  Tome  time  after,  a 
remarkable  faintnefs  fupervenes,  with  a,  quick,  weak, 
and  fometimes  an  intermitting  pulfe,  a  palpitation  of 
the  heart,  a  dupefa(dion  of  the  fenfes,  an  anxiety  of 
the  praecordia,  a  great  ficknefs  of  the  domach  v/ith  bi¬ 
lious  vomitting,^  a  dulnefs  of  fight,  fometimes  pains  a- 
bout  the  navel  or  the  region  of  the  liver,  difficult  breath¬ 
ing,  hiccups,  tremblings,  convulfions,  cold  fweats,  cold- 
nefs  of  the  extremities  ;  after  which,  death  clofes  the 
fcene,  unlefs  prevented  by  timely  remedies.  If  the  pa¬ 
tient  furvives,  a  tumour  with  inflammation  continues  for 
fome  time.  Sometimes  a  fanies  flows  from  the  wound, 
and  puftules  appear,  like  the  herpes  exedens  ;  the  fkin  be¬ 
comes  yellow,  as  if  the  patient  had  the  jaundice. 

Hoffman  obferves,  that  externally  in  all  venomous  bites 
it  will  be  proper  to  apply  fuch  things  as  relax  and  molli¬ 
fy  the-dridlures  of  the  parts,  that  open  the  pores,  andfo 
procure  an  exit  for  the  virulent  matter. 

Boyle  obferves,  that  a  hot  iron  held  over  the  wound¬ 
ed  part,  immediately  after  the  bite,  fo  checks  and  weak¬ 
ens  the  venom,  that  the  patient  will  have  nothing  to  com¬ 
plain  of  but  a  pain  in  the  part  of  fhort  continuance. 

But,  above  all,  Mead,  from  many  experiments,  recom¬ 
mends  the  fat  of  vipers,  which,  being  rubbed  into  the 
wounded  part,  fenders  all  others  ufelefs  ;  and,  if  that  is 
not  at  hand,  it  appears  from  fome  late  trials,  that  com¬ 
mon  faJIad-oil,  rubbed  warm  into  the  part,  will  do  as  well, 
Voj..  III.  Numb.  75.  2 
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The  bite  of  a  Rattle -Snake,  hitherto  looked  upon 
as  a  mod  terrible  accident,  may  now  be  cured  in  a  Am¬ 
ple,  eafy  manner.  It  is  the  invention  of  a  negro ;  for  the 
difeovery  of  which,  he  had  his  freedom  purchafed,  and 
an  hundred  pounds  per  annum  fettled  upon  him  during 
his  life  by  the  general  affembly  of  Carolina. 

Take  of  the  roots  of  plantane  and  horehound  (in  the 
fummer  the  roots  and  branches  together)  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity ;  bruife  them  in  a  mortar,  and  fqueeze  out  the  juice, 
of  which  give  as  Toon  as  poflible  one  large  fpoonful  ;  if 
the  patient  be  fwelled,'  you  mufl;  force  it  down  his  throat. 
This  generally  will  cure  ;  but,  if  he  finds  no  relief  in  an 
hour  after,  you  may  give  another  fpoonful,  which  never 
fails. 

If  the  roots  are  dried,  they  mufl  be  moiflened  with  a 
little  water.  To  the  wound  may  be  applied  a  leaf  of  good 
tobacco  moiflened  with  rum. 

The  mineral  kingdom  furniflies-  very  few  real  poifons : 
the  only  natural  one  is  cobalt ;  the  fadiiious  are  arfenic, 
corrofive  fublimate,  and  glafs  of  antimony. 

Cobalt  is  a  kind  of  a  marcafite,  which  is  found  in  great 
plenty  in  the  mines  of  Mifnia;  and  is  well  known  for  its 
poifonous  quality,  fo  fatal  to  infers,  brutes,  and  men. 
In  making  the  blue  glafs,  or  enamel,  called  fmalt,  from 
this  mineral,  a  fort  of  white  flowers  arifes,  which,  being 
melted  in  a  flronger  fire,  is  called  white  arfenic.  If  this 
be  melted  again  with  an  eleventh  part  of  fulphur,  it  be¬ 
comes  yellow  arfenic,  and,  with  a  fixth  part  of  fulphur, 
red.  Of  thefe,  the  white  is  the  mod  deadly  poifon. 

As  for  the  true  mineral  poiCDns,  they  were  entirely 
unknown  to  the  ancients ;  for  they  reckoned  quickfilver, 
crude  antimony,  all  kinds  of  vitriol  as  well  as  cerufs,  and 
the  lapis  lazuli,  in  that  clafs  ;  but  orpiment,  which  they 
called  arfenick,  asCelfus  teflifies,  and  looked  upon  as  a  poi¬ 
fon,  is  void  of  all  virulence  and  deleterious  qualities; 
and  fandarach  they  termed  red  arfenic,  which  is  made  of 
melted  orpiment,  but  is  no  more  noxious  than  the  for¬ 
mer.  Indeed,  it  mull  be  owned,  that  the  above  catalogue 
are  not  altogether  friendly  to  human  nature,  or  may  be 
endued  with  a  corroding  quality  ;  but  they  want  the  true 
charadleriflic  of  poifons. 

Quickfilver,  diflolved  in  acid  mineral  fpirits,  is  like- 
wife  a  poifon,  though  of  itfeif  it  is  entirely  innocent. 
This  has  chiefly  appeared  from  errors  in  prat5lice,  when 
the  mercury  has  not  been  rightly  prepared  and  correded. 

Likewife  glafs  of  antimony  reduced  into  powder,  and 
exhibited,  caufes  enormous  vomiting,  with  moil  cruel 
gripings,  which  often  end  in  death. 

Arfenic,  taken  inwardly,  creates  a  pricking,  vellica- 
ting,  irritating,  burning  fenfation,  with  a  heat  and  mod 
violent  pain  in  the  domach,  a  racking  torture  in  the  bowels, 
vomiting,  unquenchable  third,  a  roughnefs  and  drynefs 
of  the  tongue,  fauces  and  gullet,  with  hiccups  ;  then  fol¬ 
low  mod  cruel  anxieties,  palpitation  of  the  heart;  faint¬ 
ing,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities;  fometimes  black  vomits, 
and  dools  with  a  fetid  cadaverous  fmell ;  a  gangrene  and 
mortification^of  the  domach  and  intedines,  which  uflier 
in  death. 

Milk  is  veryufefui  againd  all  corrofive  poifons,  by  its 
foft,  oleous  contexture,  blunting  their  acrimony ;  and  is 
a  good  vehicle  to  bring  them  up  by  vomit. 
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In  all  cafes  where  a  perfon  is  farpe(5led  to  have  been 
poifoned  by  fwallowing  any  fabdance  of  a  corrofive  na¬ 
ture,  oil  with  milk  for  a  vehicle  yields  the  mod  certain 
relief ;  and  even  when  acid  mineral  fpirits  are'taken  by  mi- 
ftake,  they  will  blunt  or  fheathe  the  acrimony  fooner  than 
fixed  falts  and  teftaceous  powder  will  change  their  nature: 
befides,  fallad-oil  is  generally  at  hand'  in  all  places  as 
well  as  milk ;  and  the  fooner  it  is  given,  the  lefs  is  the 
danger. 

The  mod  dangerous  vegetable  poifons,  are  wolf’s-bane, 
the  deadly  night-fliade,  henbane,  and  datura ;  to  which 
maybe  added  the  roots  of  oenanthe  cicutse  facie,  or  hem¬ 
lock  dropwort,  cicuta  vulgaris  or  common  hemlock. 

Hoffman  affirms,  that  milk  in  a  large  quantity  is  an 
univerfal  remedy  againd  all  poifons  that  kill  by  inflamma¬ 
tion,  and  if  taken  jn  time  will  prevent  the  direful  confe- 
quences.  Allen  thinks  a  vomit  with  warm  water  and  oil, 
taken  in  large  draughts  and  often  repeated,  will  be  of 
great  fervice;  as  alfo  warm  water  with  fiefli  butter,  milk 
and  oil,  or  milk  and  butter.  If  the  above  things  will  not 
provoke  the  patient  to  vomit,  oxymel  of  fquills,  fait  of 
vitriol,  or  a  decodion  of  tobacco,  may  be  ufed,  as  having 
a  more  immediate  effedf.  It  is  hardly  fafe  to  give  even  the 
mod  gentle  cathartic. 

The  domach  being  thus  emptied  of  allj  or  as  much  as 
poflible,  recourfe  mud  be  had  to  generous  wine  and  alexi- 
pharmics,  fuch  as  Venice- treacle,  confedlio  alkermes,  the 
bezoardic  powder,  he.  When  there  is  a  fufpicion  that 
the  coats  of  the  domach  or  intedines  are  corroded  or  ul¬ 
cerated,  it  wiir  not  be  proper  for  the  patient  to  ufe  fpices 
or  vinegar,  nor  to  indulge. in  too  much  wine,  but  to  take 
a  deco<dion  of  barley  with  raifins,  or  a  decodlion  of  china- 
root,  faflafras,  he. 

The  fame  method  is  mod  likely  to  anfwer  when  any  o- 
ther  dele^terious  herb  or  root  has  been  eaten  by  midake, 
though  the  particular  fpecies  fhould  not  be  known  ;  and 
Hoffman  affirms,  that  when  the  patient  has  been  dupified 
by  the  n  ircotics,  the  bed  remedies  are  vomits  mixed  with 
oil,  to  facilitate  the  operation. 

Of  a  Gutta  Serena. 

A  Gutta  ferena,  or  amaurofis,  is  an  abolition  of  the 
fight,  when  no  fault  appears  ip  the  eyes,  except  in  the 
pupil  which  is  larger  than  ufual  and  more  black,  nor  will 
itcontradl,  though  any  luminous  objedt  is  placed  diredtly 
before  it,  but  continues  quite  immoveable.  It  may  be 
didinguilhed  from  the  diforder  of  the  eyes  proceeding  from 
the  vertigo;  fort  he  objedls  feera  to  turn  round :  From  a 
cataradt;  for  then  an  opacity  of  the  crydallrne  humour  is 
perceivable,  and  the  pupil,  will  contradl  in  a  glaring  light. 

When  this  difeafe  comes  on  fuddenly,  it  generally  pro- 
deeds  from  external  caufes,  as  blows, ,  falls,  and  the  like. 
When  it  comes  on  by  degrees  in  old  perfons,  it  arifes  from 
a  hemlplexy  or  palfy ;  as  alfo  in  other  weak  and  languid 
conditutions.  Sometimes  its  concomitants  are  pains  in 
the  head,  the  vertigo,  fleepinefs,  noife  in  the  ears,  and 
fometimes  it  comes  on  without  any  preceding  fymptoms. 

From  diffedlions  it  has  appeared,  that  the  optic  nerves 
have  been  in  fault ;  that  is,  they  are  waded  away  or  much 
lefs  than  common ;  as  alfo  cpniprefled  by  extravafated 
fluids,  or,  hard  tumours  about  their  origin. 
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The  indications  of  cure  are,  to  dircufs  the  dagnating 
humours,  which  comprefs  the  nerves,  and  then  to  drength- 
en  the  affedled  parts.  •  '  ' 

Heider  affirms,  it  is  to  be  cured  by  aromatics,  carmi¬ 
natives,  and  atteouants ;  chiefly  eye-hright,  veronica,  hyf- 
fop,  rofemary- flowers,  fage,  fennel,  and  anifeeds,  vale¬ 
rian  root,  faffafras,  cinnamon,  wood-lice,  either  in  infufion 
or  powder:  the  juice  of  wood- lice  newly  expreffed,  and 
taken  for  fome  weeks,  increafing  thg^  dofe,  is  of  excel¬ 
lent  ufe  ;  as  likewife  mercurials,  taken  in  very  fmall  dofes, 
and  a  long  while  together. 

If  it  arifes  from  a  fuppreffion  of  ufual  haemorrhages, 
they  are  to  be  reflored;  but,  if  this  cannot  be  done,  ar¬ 
tificial  bleeding  is  to  be  fubdituted. 

Externally,  iffiues  are  held  to  be  good,  clyders  and  fe- 
tons,  erpecially  in  the  phlegmatic.  The  £yes  may  be 
waffied  with  fennel,  valerian,  eye- bright,  or  rofe- water j 
fpirit  of  wine,  Hungary  water,  and  fal-volatlle  oleofum 
diluted,  or  an  infufion  of  fennel-roots  in  wine,  with  bags 
of  drengthening  herbs  and  fennel-feeds  often  put  thereon. 
Sneezing  powders  may  likewife  be  proper,  efpecially  flp- 
rentinc  orrice,  or  horfe  chefnuts;  likewife  fpirits  of  hartf- 
horn,  or  fai-volatile  oleofum,  may  be  applied  to  the 
nofe. 

In  all  diforders  of  the  eyes,  but  particularly  in  this, 
the  body  mud  always  be  kept  open,  that  the  humours  may 
be  invited  downwards,  with  laxative  pills  mixed!  with  ca- 
calomel.  Likewife  drong  clyders  are  of  very  great  ufe. 

Of  Suffusion,  Cataract. 

A  Suffusion,  or  cataracfl,  is  an  obdrudion  of  the 
pupil,  by  the  interpofition  of  fome  opaque  fubdance,  which 
diminiffies  or  extinguifhes  the  fight :  Some  are  thicker 
than  others;  fome  are  white,  black,  citron  coloured,  or 
brownifli.  It  is  always  contained  between  the  uvea  and 
fclerotlca,  where  it  fometimes  fwims  and  fluduates  like  a 
bit  of  lawn  in  the  aqueous  humour,  and  fometimes  it  ad¬ 
heres  clofe  to  the  coats.  It  is  generally  an  opacity  of  the 
crydalline  humour. 

The  medicines  above  mentioned,  in  an  incipient  or  re¬ 
cent  catarad,  from  thick  or  vifeid  humours,  may  do  good, 
efpecially  if  they  arife  in  the  crydalline  humour,  as  Hei¬ 
der  affirms,  hecaufe  they  attenuate,  refolve,  and  render 
the  humours  fluxile,  and  increafe  the  fpirits.  A  grain  or 
two  of  mercurius  dulcis,  given  with  twice  the  quantity  of 
prepared  oider- (hells  for  thirty  days  together,  has  dedroy- 
ed  the  rudiments  of  a  catara<d.  But,  if  thefe  have  no 
efFe<51:,  and  the  cataraifl:  grows  inveterate,  ripe,  or  perfe<d| 
it  is  to  be  deprefled  ;  for  which,  fee  Surgery. 

Of  a  Glaucoma. 

A  Glaucoma  is  a  change  of  the  crydalline  humour 
into  an  azure  colour,  from  its  drynefs  and  condenfation, 
as  fome  affirm  :  but  Heider  fays,  it  arifes  from  an  opaci¬ 
ty  of  the  vitreous  humour,  which  becomes  of  a  whitifh 
green  colour ;  for,  in  a  fuffufion,  an  opaque  body  is  pla¬ 
ced  behind  the  pupil,  or  is  next  to  the  uveous  part. 

Sennertus  fays,  this  malady  is  known  from  a  very  re¬ 
markable  whitenefs  appearing  in  the  ey.?,  and  lying  deep 
behind  the  punil,  and  all  things  are  feen  as  through  a 
fmokc  or  cloud ;  it  is  faid  to  be  incurable. 
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Of  the  Amblyopia,  or  Obfcnrity  of  Sight, 

Th  E  amblyopia  is  an  obfcurity  of  fight,  and  is  four¬ 
fold  :  myopia,  or  fhort-fightednefs  ;  prefbytopia,  or  fee¬ 
ing  only  at  too  great  a  diftance;  nydalopla,  or  feeing 
only  in  the  night;  amauroiis,  of  which  before. 

Myopia  proceeds' from  the  too  great  convexity  of  the 
cornea,  or  cryflalline  homour,  or  from  the  eyes  being  lar¬ 
ger  than  common,  as  we  learn  from  optics.  This  is  beft 
afiided  by  concave  glaffes.  . 

Prefbytopia  proceeds  from  the  contrary  caufes,  and 
receives  affiflance  from  glaffes  of  a  convex  form. 

Nydalopia  is  a.  twofold  malady,  in  which  the  com¬ 
plaints  are  contrary  to  each  other.  In  the  firft  fpecies, 
the  fight  is  bed  in  the  night',  and  in  obfeure  places ;  but 
in  a  clear  light  the  fight  fails,  and  they  can  hardly  fee 
any  thing  at  all.  In  the  other  fort,,  which  is  improperly 
called  a  nyctalopia,  they  fee  nothing  at  all,  except  in  a 
clear  and  bright  light.  This  infrmity  arifes  from  a  na¬ 
turally  bad  formation  of  the  eye,  and  is  therefore  incurable. 
The  prefbytopia  may  likevvife  be  aflilled  by  cephalic  and 
flrengthening  medicines,  by  watery  and  vinous  infufions, 
and  comforting  eye* waters. 

Of  a  Strabismus,  Squinting. 

A  Strabismus,  commonly  called  fquinting,  is  an 
unequal  contraction  of  the  mufcles  of  the  eye,  either 
from  a  fpafm,  an  epilepfy,  or  a  paify,  whereby  the  axis 
of  the  pupil  is  drawn  towards  the  nofe,  temples,  fore¬ 
head,  or  cheeks  ;  fo  that  the  perfon  cannot  behold  an 
object  directly.  Infants  readily  conrraCt  this  diftemper, 
fometimes  for  want  of  care  in  the  nurfes,  who  place  the 
cradles  in  a  ^vrong  pofitlon,  with  regard  to  the  light. 
Children  likevvife,  while  growing  up,  fometimes  fall  into 
this  diforder,  either  from  ill  cu  loms  contracted  in  play¬ 
ing,  or  by  looking  on  others  who  are  affeCled  with  it. 

This  diforder  IS  very  difficult  to  cure  ,  therefore  the 
inmoft  careffiould  be  taken  to  preyent  it,  and  the  cradle 
fhould  be  fo  placed,  as  not  to  occafion  the,  child  tojook 
a-wry.  A&gmeta  contrived  a  maffi,  and  fo  adapted  it  to 
the  face,  that  nothing  could  be  feen  except  through  two 
holes  ftraight  forward ;  and  for  the  fame  purpofe  what 
we  call  gogglers  are  ufed. 

Of  the  K'l^vgO)  (sr  Spot Eye, 

An  Albugo,  or  leucoma,  is  a  w'hitifii  fpot  of  the  tranf- 
parent  cornea ;  the  broader  and  thicker  it  is,  the  more 
it  obfeures  the  fight ;  when  it  is  fuperficial,  it  appears  the 
whiter  ;  and,  when  it  is  deeply  rooted,  it  tends  to  b'lack- 
cefs,  and  is  fcarce  curable.  That  whi  h  is  in  reality  a 
cicatrix,  or  fear,  left  after  a  wound  or  ulcer  in  the  eye, 
is  very  difficult  to  he  diffipated  ;  that  which  follows  an 
inflammation  of  the  eye  often  goes  away  of  its  own  ac¬ 
cord. 

It  may  be  diflinguifhed  from  a  cicatrix,  becaufe  this  is 
of  a, Alining  white  and  without  pain  ;  whereas  the  aTbugo 
looks  like  chalk,  is  attended  with  a  flight  fluxion.,  and 
fome  degree  of  an  inflammation  with  pain.  It  is  general¬ 
ly  the  forerunner  of  an  ulcer. 

The  intentions  of  cure  are  anfwered  by  emollients, 
refolveats,  and  djfcutients,  which  mult  be  ufed  with  great 
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caution.  To  take  away  a  cicatrix,  the  ffiarpeft  topics, 
nay,  cathseretics,  are  fometimes  to  be  ufed,  with  a  very 
prudent  hand:  but,  firfl  of  all,  mild  things  may  be  tried; 
and,  if  they  fail,  we  may  proceed  to  Itronger. 

Of  <7  SuG ILLATION,  or  Bloo'flfliot  Eye, 

A  SuGiLLATiON  firfl  appears  of  a  reddifli  colour,  and 
afterw'ards  livid  or  black.  It  is  caufed  by  a  Itroke  or  fall, 
or  violent  vomiting,  whereby  the  blood  is  extravafated 
in  the  coats  of  the  eye.  If  the  cornea  is  affected  very 
much,  all  objects  appear  of  a  reddifli  colour;  for  fome 
veins  run  to  the  cornea,  in  the  part  towards  the  iris,  or 
the  blood  maybe  poured  out  into  it  from  the  neighbouring 
veflels. 

If  the  diforder  is  great,  there  will  be  occafion  for  bleed¬ 
ing  -and  purging,  for  the  grum'ated  blood  in  the  fugillation 
is  to  be  refolved  and  difculTed,  which  may  be  done  by 
difeutients,  fuch  as  juice  of  fennel,  with  balfam  of  Peru, 
juice  of  celandine,  liniple  honey- water,  mixed  with  other 
eye -waters. 

If  from  this  or  any  other  caufe  there  fliould  happen  to 
be  an  ulcer  of  the  eye,  Demours  recommends  coarfe  fugar 
as  agood  ingredient  for  deterging  thofe  of  the  cornea,  in 
which  aflringents  are  hurtful;  but  it  muftbe  mixed  with 
collyria.  When  the  aqueous  humour  of  the  eye  is  eva¬ 
cuated  at  a  wound  or  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  he  expofes  the 
patient  to  the  light,  from  time  to  time,  till  the  cornea  is 
again  raifed  by  the  aqueous  humour  ;  for  the  light  occa- 
fions  a  motion  in  the  iris,  which  may  prevent  its  adhefion 
to  the  cornea. 

Of  the  Epiphora,  or  Lippitude  of  the  Eyes, 

An  epiphora  is  a  defluxion  of  a  fait  fliarp  humour 
upon  the  eyes,  attended  with  itching,  pain,  and  rednefs  ; 
as  alfo  a  dimnefs  of  fight.  It  is  but  flight  when  there  is 
no  defe<5t  in  the  bulb  of  the  eye,  when  the  cye-lids  fwell 
•and  look  red,  when  the  matter  of  the  fluxion  is  thick  and 
fometimes  glues  the  eye-lids  together  in  the  night,  con¬ 
tinuing  in  this  flate  for  ibme  tune. 

Children  are  often  afflicted  with  thisdifeafe,  particularly 
thofe  who  have  had  a  fcald-head  improperly  cured  ;  or  who. 
have  fweilings  in  the  glands  of  the  neck  or  about  the  ears,., 
and  then  it  cannot  be  cured  until  thefe  tumours  are  dif- 
cuffied  It  fometimes  likewife  fucceedsthe  fmall-pox  and 
meafles. 

The  feat  of  this  difeafe  is  in  the  glands  of  the  eye,, 
efpecially  in  thofe  called  the  lachrymal  glands. 

This  difeafe  may  be  certainly  cured  in  the  beginning, 
by  a  plentiful  drinking,  the  infufion  of  the  leaves  of  ve¬ 
ronica,  in  the  manner  of  tea,  for  fome  time.  When  it  is 
inveterate,  the  patient  muff  be  very  regular  in  his  diet,, 
and  mufl  avoid  every  thing  fait,  fliarp,  acid,  wine,  ftrong- 
beer,  and  drams.  His  common  drink' may  be  a  decoc¬ 
tion  of  harifliorn  and  fennel- feeds,  ufing  warm  pediluviav 
at  night  going  to  bed. 

Externally  a  grain  of  vitriol  may  be  mixed  with  un- 
falted  butter,  to  which  a  fmall  portion  of  fugar  of  lead 
may  be  added  and  put  into  the  greater  corner  of  the  eye. 
This  is  a  moff  uleful  medicine.  When  the  lippitude  is 
of  the  dry  kind  all  acid  applications  mufl  be  avoided, 
and  the  eyes  ir.uA-  be  covered  with  a  poultice  of  white 

bread; 
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bread  and  milk,  with  a  little  falTron  mixed  with  it.  The 
fuccefs  of  fetons  and  iflTaes  is  uncertain,  but  a  perpetual 
blifler  on  the  nape  of  the  neck  is  of  great  fervice.  But  it 
mull  be  continued  for  a  confiderable  time. 

Of. the  Fistula  Lachrymalis. 

The  fiflula  lachrymalis  is  a  difeafe  which  attacks  the 
great  caruncle  in  the  inward  corner  of  the  eye,  and  ftop- 
ing  up  the  natural  paflage  of  the  tears,  forces  tbem^  to 
run  down  the  cheek :  Sut  this  is  the  fird  degree  of  the 
difeafe.  The  fecond  is,  when  pus  is  mixed  with  the 
tears,  which  proceeds  fometimes  from  an  opening  in  the 
fcin  between  the  nofe  and  the  great  corner  of  the  eye. 
The  laft  is,  when  the  pus  has  not  only  corroded  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  parts  which  are  foft,  but  has  affeded  the  bone 
which  lies  underneath.  This  fort  of*  fiftula  fometimes 
turns  cancerous;  and  Riverius  advifes  not  to  meddle  with 
it  at  all. 

Whatever  may  be  the  caufe  of  this  diforder,  whether 
the  fmall-pox  or  the  French  difeafe,  it  always  flops  up 
the  nafal  conduit,  which  is  opened  by  an  operation.  See 
.Surgery, 

Of  Deafness. 

The  caufes  of  deafnefs  are  a  cutting  ofF  the  external 
car,  or  an  obftrudion  of  the  auditOry  paffage  from  wax 
or  Other  things;  from  a  rupture  of  the  membrane  of  the 
tympanum,  or  when  it  is  corroded  or  ulcerated,  or  the 
auditory  nerve  is  obftruded  or  compreffed.  External 
caufes  are,  falls  from  high  places,  excefiive  noife,  fuch  as 
the  explofion  of  cannon ;  likewife  acute  diforders  near 
their  fkte,  which  are  like  to  terminate  by  a  critical  hae¬ 
morrhage. 

As  to  the  prognoflics,  thofe  who  are  born  deaf  are 
rarely  cured.  A  real  deafnefs  is  hard  to  remedy.  A 
deafnefs  in  acute  difeafes,  with  crude  urine,  foretells  a 
delirium ;  but,  when  the  figns  of  codlion  are  good,  it 
portends  a  critical  haemorrhage. 

With  regard  to  the  cure ;  if  the  obflruiflion  be  in  the 
external  cavity  of  the  ear,  it  is  difcernible  by  the  fight. 
If  there  is^occafion  to  fyringe  the  ear,  a  decoflion  of  fage 
and  rofemary- flowers  will  be  proper,  with  equal  parts  of 
water  and  white- wine;  but  great  caution  fhould  be  ufed. 
Some  pump  the  head  with  warm  bath  waters.  Some 
fay,  the  eggs  of  ants  bruifed  and  put  into  the  ear,  with 
the  juice  of  an  onion,  cure  the  moft  inveterate  deafnefs. 
Others  alhrm,  that  a  falivation  will  fometimes  perform  a 
cure. 

A  critical  deafnefs  will  ceafe  of  itfelf.  Etmuller  re¬ 
commends  amber  and  mufle. 

Hoffman  fay?,  deafnefs  fometimes  arlfes  from  a  flack* 
nefs  of  the  auditory  nerves,  which  often  happens  from  too 
great  a  humidity,  which,  if  negleded,  will  terminate  in 
a  perpetual  and  incurable  deafnefs,  and  may  be  difperfed, 
if  taken  in  time,  by  proper  cephalics  and  fiidorifics. 
Some  for  this  purpofe  recommend  equal  parts'of  fpirit  of 
lavender  and  hungary  water,  which  Ihould  be  dropt  warm 
into  the  ear.  Lindanus  advifes  the  gall  of  an  eel  mixed  - 
with  fpirit  of  wine  ;  and  others,  the  fumes  of  fulphur 
conveyed  into  the  ear,  with  a  pipe  or  funnel.  But  regard  . 
mufl  be  had  to  the  caufe,  if  difcoverable. 
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Of  ^  Tinnitus,  or  Noife  in  the  Ears. 

Hoffman  obferves,  that  this  is  caufed  by  the  fpafms 
of  the  coats  of  the  ear,  which  line  the  inward  parts, 
fuch  as  the  labyrinth,  cornea,  and  auditory  paflage,  which 
is  often  attended  with  intolerable  anxiety. 

The  cure  is  to  be  performed,  fays  Heifter,  by  tempe¬ 
rate  diaphoretic  powders,  and  refolving  effences,  com¬ 
monly  called  anticatarrhales  ;  as  O'f  amber,  the  woods, 
rofemary ;  together  with  diaphoretics  and  alexiphaVmacs, 
taken  often  in  a  day,  with  tea  of  betony,  with  rofemary 
flowers,  fage,  or  lavender  andfaffafras.  In  the  morning, 
and  at  noon,  the  effences  are  to  be  taken ;  and  at  night 
the  powders. 

Outwardly,  effence  of  amber  may  be  applied,  either 
alone,  or  with  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  amber,  or  one  or  two 
drops  of  camomile  put  into  the  ear  with  cotton,  morning 
and  evening ;  or  a  grain  or  two  of  amber  and  mufle,  or 
caftor  in  cotton,  either  alooe  or  with  Peruvian  balfam ; 
or  carminative  oils,  fuch  as  anife,  fennel,  carraways,  or 
calomel  ;  not  neglecting  pediluvia,  and  frequent  rubbing 
of  the  feet  and  head. 

Of  ^Coryza,  or  Catarrh  of  the  Nofe. 

A  Coryza  is  too  great  a  moiflure  of  the  nofe,  by  a 
thin  {harp  Jerum,  which  gradually  becomes  thick,  and 
fometimes  coloured. 

The  caufe  of  this  diforder  proceeds  from  the  lympha 
and  mafs  of  blood,  moft  commonly  in  the  winter-time, 
which  hurts  the  noftrils  ;  at  firft  it  arifes  from  a  thin, 
fharp  humour,  which  excoriates  the  parts,  which,  beco¬ 
ming  more  thick,  almoft  ftops  the  noftrils  and  hinders 
breathing.  Sometimes  it  arlfes  from  flernutatories  too  often 
taken,  and  from  mineral  fumes  ;  this  is  accompanied  with 
fpitting  and  a  cough.  Sometimes  the  effluvia,  afFeCling 
the  noftrils,  have  the  nature  of  a  ferment,  and  become 
infeClious. 

As  to  the  prognoftics,  it  is  without  danger,  unlefs  the 
lymph  is  exceeding  fharp  and  ulcerates  the  noftrils,  and 
fo  degenerates  into  an  ozsena,  or  fordid  ulcer  of  the 
noftrils,  Hoffman  fays,  this  excretion  is  often  falutary, 
and  is  exafperated  "by  purges. 

With  regard  to  the  cure,  the  irritation  is  to  be  flopped 
in  the  beginning,  by  joining  laxatives  with  fudorifics,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  condition  of  the  patient,  the  feafon  of  the 
year,  and  the  reigning  difeafes.  To  ftop  the  irritation, 
oil  of  anifeed  is  very  proper  ;  but  if  the  noftrils  are  red, 
painful,  and  excoriated,  it  muft  be  mixed  with  barley- 
flour  well  dried.  Camphor  dilfolved  in  oil  of  almonds  is 
likewife  good  externally  applied,  and  the  fmell  of  horns 
when  rafped,  as  well  as  the  vapours  of  gum-anime,  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  mouth  and  nofe.  The  vapours  of  amber, 
frankincenfef  maftic,  and  benjamin,  are  likewife  ufeful. 
A  coacervation  of  the  mucus  may  he  evacuated  by  diftilled 
oil  of  marjoram,  amber  and  anifeed,  mixed  with  leaves 
of  marjoram,  and  made  into  fnuff ;  or,  by  a  fternutatory 
of  calcined  white  vitriol,  twelve  grains  of  which  may  be 
'mixed  with  two  ounces  of  marjoram  water,  and  filtrated. 
If  the  noftrils  are  obftrufled,  the  vapour  of  vinegar  upon 
hot  iron  w'ill  be  profitable.  If  the  he.  d  is  heavy  and  dull, 
the  vertex  ihould  be  anointed  with  balfam  of  Peru,  which 

may 
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be  made  flronger  with  oil  of  ariiber.  To  prefer».*e 
the  mouth,  troches  may  be  held  the.rein,  made  with 
mirhtidate  and  olibanum. 

To  preferve  the  fauces  and  windpipe,  it  is  common  to 
take  raifias  fteeped  in  fpirit  of  anifeed. 

-  Of  the  Oz./ENA» 

The  ozxna  is  a  fordid  ulcer  the  noflrifs  ; 

v/herein  the  humour  is-very  acrid  or  corrofve,  intolerabiy 
fetid,  fanious,  -and  often  mixed  with  a  bloody  mucus. 

•With  regard  to  the  cure,  the  leaves  of  tobacco,  or 
tobacco  ointmer^r,  are  very  ufeiul  :  If  it  gathers ito  a  crufi, 
it  may  be  removed  by  oil  of  fweet  almonds.  Some  make 
ufe  of  the  fumes  of  cinnabar,  or  inject  mercurius  dulcis  j 
others  ufe  precipitate  mixed  with  an  emollient  ointment, 
and  applied  with  tents.  Some  ufe  an  injedion  of  oil  of 
fweet  almonds,,  an  ounce  v/ith  a  dram  of  oil  of  caftor  to 
foften  the  acrimony  of  the  humours.  If  the  pain.be  great, 
they  add  a  fcrupie  of  camphor  and  fatTron,  with  half  a 
fcruple  of  opium.  To  take  away  the,  cruft,  they  make  a 
powder  of  rofemary  and  lavender  flowers,  dried  lemon- 
peel.  and  common  fnulF. 

When  the  matter  is  well  digefted,  the  running  abated, 
and  the  pain  gone,  it  may  be  cicatrifed  with  lotions,  and 
walhed  with  warm  milk,' 

Watching. 

Watching  is  produced  by  too  great  a  determination 
of  the  nervous  fluid  ta  the  organs  of  the  fenfes  ;  from 
its  too  great  influence  in  the  brain,  while  the  lower  parts 
are  obftruded  with  colds  or  other  caufes,  as  in  hypochon¬ 
driac,  melancholic,  and  mad  patients,  whofe  lower  parts 
are  cold  :  by  any  irritatirig  body,  ih  whatfoever  part  it 
is  placed,  which  difturbs  the  fenfes,  and  efpecialJy  the 
brain  :  from  too  great  a  motion  of  the  humours,  while 
the  pafTages  of  the  brain  are  open  :  from  diforders^  in 
which  the  caufes  above-mentioned  are  predominant ;  as 
fevers,  phrenfy,  melancholy,  pains,  fuppurations,  and 
fuch-like  diforders. 

When  the  caufe  is  known,  it  muft  be  removed,  if 
poflible ;  and  the  irritated  fpirits  muft  be  appeafed  with 
emulfions,  efpecially  of  poppy  feed, .  or  with  the  thebaic 
tinifture,  -  or  theriaca  and  other  opiates  in  general,  not 
negle<Sling  the  original  difeafes.  In  fevers,  a  moift  fofc- 
ening  diet  is  beneficial  ;  as  alfo  preparations  of  barley,  e- 
mulfions  of  poppy^feeds,  and  almonds,  decoxftion  of  fcor- 
zonera-roots,  almond  cream,  and  winter- flummery,  ufed 
as  alirneijt  ;  liktwife  tea  made  of  cowflip^-flowers,  and 
gentle  laxatives.  When  the  patient  is  reltlefs  and  wake¬ 
ful  the  night  before  a  crifis,  no  hypnotics  fhould  be 
given. 

When  there  is  no  other  difeafe,  the  patient  fliould  fliun 
'all  care,  and  ifttenfe  thinking,  efpecially  in  the  evening  \ 
he  fhould  aife  exercife,  and  eat  light  fuppers.  If  it  is 
caufed  by  pains,  they  fhould 'be  appeafed  by  antifpafmo- 
dics,  things  which  temperate,  and  diaphoretics  ;  if 
thefe  will  not  do,  mild  opiates  muft  be  added.  In  old 
perfons,  all  care  and  folicitude  fliouid  be  banifhed,  the 
mind  fhould  be  quiet,  and  the  moderate  ufe  of  generous 
wine  may  be  allowed  in-  the  evening  j  iikewife  mcdi- 
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cines  of  amber  and  muflc  will  be  proper,  and  con feiflio 
alkermes  or  theriaca  with  wine.  "The  drinking  of  bo- 
water,  and  principally  coffee,  muft  be  forbid  after  dinner. 

Of  //?(?  Incubus,  or  Night-mare. 

\ViLLis  obferves,  that  the  incubus  rarely  feizes  any 
one,  except  during  fteep,  afld  when  the  ftomach  is  op-^ 
prefled  with  aliment  of  hard  digeftion,  efpeciaily  if  the 
patient  lies  on  his  back.  '  -  ^ 

Thofe  that  are  feized  with  it,  feem  to  have  a  heavinefs 
on  their  breafts,  and  about  their  prtscordia  ;  and,  if  they 
want  to  fpeak,  they  cannot ;  fometimes  they  fee  fpc<ftres 
of  various  forms,  and  cannot  get  rid  of  the  load,  or  move 
their  body,  but  after  a  long  ftruggle  :  at  length  they 
awake,  and  the  imaginary  weight  vanifhes ;  but  fome- 
times  they  find  a  tremor  of  the  heart,  and  many  time's  a 
quick  and  violent  vibration  of  the  diaphragm. 

Heifier  obferve’s,  that  thofe  who  have  troubled  dreams, 
or  walk  in  their  Deep,  are  to  be  cured  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  as  proceeding  from  the  fame  caufe,  and  fhould  purge, 
bleed,  and  ufe  a  fpare  diet. 

Etmuller  is  much  of  the  fame  opinion,  and  advifes  the 
patient  to  eat  flight  Tappers,  and  to  lie  with  theif. heads 
raifed  pretty  hi^h.  If  it  be  very  trcublefome,  anti-epi¬ 
leptics  may  be  ufed,  as  welj  as  medicines  prepared  of 
ftecl.  It  frequently  afFedls  children,  becaufe  they  eat 
more  than  they  can  digeft.  There  are  feme  inftancerof 
its  being  mortal,  though  it  is  generally  without  danger. 
Dr  White  has  proved  that  the  incubus  is  owing  to  wind 
in  the  ftomach  and  bowels  j  and  therefore  recommends  a 
dram  of  brandy  before  going  to  bed,  : 

Of  the  Syncope,  or  Fainting. 

Heister  obferves,  that  this  diforder  may  arife  from 
want  of  ftreiigth  from  profufs  bleeding,  from  fudden  -amJ 
violent  terror  and  dread,  or  from  the  fight  of  any  greatly 
afte<fting  thing.  The  patient  is  deprived  of  fenfe  and  mo-|. 
tlon,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  with  palenefs  of  the  face, 
and  a  very  weak  or  low  pulfe.  They  are  generally  rou- 
fed  byfhaking  and  pulling,  or  by  volatile  medicines;  which 
diftlnguifheg  it  from  the  apoplexy. 

There  are  two  kinds.;  the  one  ^flight,  the  other  grie- 
^vous.  The  flight  kind  is  attended  with  palenefs  of  the 
face,  dlflurbed  vifion,  finging  of  the  ears,  and  fometimes 
vdth  a  vertigo  ;  the  flrength  falls,  and  the  patient  is  al- 
moft  deprived  of  fenfe,  falls  or  finks  down,  till  fome  pro¬ 
per  remedy  is  applied  to  the  nofe  and  hiputh.  The  more 
grievous  fort  is.^whea  the  patient  falls  into  a  delirium, 
and  Is  deprived  of  all  fenfe  and  motion,  except  breathing, ' 
and  a  very  fmall  pulfe ;  but  yet  he  may  be  rouzed  by  fpi- 
rituous  medicines  and  other  means,  much  more'eafily  than 
in  the  apoplexyi 

Befides  the  caufes  already  mentioned,  there  may  be 
added  the  hyfteric  paflion,  which  feems  to  proceed  from 
Ipafms  ;  feme  of  this  fort  are  thus  afFe(fted  mxh  the  fmell 
of  fweet  things.  Some  incur  this  diforder  by  deep  ftudy, 
great  inanitions,  and  fafting. 

'With  regard  to*  the  prognoftics,  it  has  generally  more 
^terror  than  danger  attending  it,  unlefs  it  proceeds  from 
"‘"profufe  bleeding,  or  wounds,  or  a  Icfe  of  flrength  By  0- 
R  r  _iher 
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ther  difeafes,  or  a  moll:  violent  terror.  The  flighter 
fainting-fits  have  little  danger  ;  and,  patients  are  brought 
to  themfelves  by  volatile  medicines,  taken  by  the.  mouth, 
or  applied  to  themofirils. 

As  to  the  cure,  if  the  {lighter  fort  happens  when  a  vein 
is  opened,  or  from  the  fight  of  blood,  wounds,  ulcers, 
or  any  chirurgical  operation,  which  proceeds  from  hor¬ 
ror  and  fear,  affecting  the  imagination,  it  often  happens 
that  changing  the  room,  and  going  into  frefh  air,  will 
perform  a  cure.  But  if  any  thing  hinders  this,  that  they 
can  neither  walk  nor  leave  the  room,  the  fmell  of  hungary 
wat^r  alone,  or  volatile  fpirits,  or  wine  and  ftrong  vine¬ 
gar,  ‘or  fprinkiing  the  face  with  cold  water,  or  a  draught 
of  generous  wine,  will  bring  tliem  to  themfelves. 

In  more  grievous  fainting  fits,  where  gentle  cordials 
are  of  little  ufe,  the  ftronger  fort  muft  be  applied,  fuch 
asTpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  to  the  noflrils,  temples  and  puifes, 
with  ftrong  fri(51:ions ;  or  40  or  50  drops  of  volatile  fpirits 
may  be  given  invC^ardly,  to  which  may  be  added  cinnamon 
water,  orange-flower- water,  or  the  like;  not  forgetting 
a  draught  of  generous  wine,  with  vellications  and  fridtions 
of  the  extremities  of  the  nofe,  ears,  head,  hair,  till 
they  recover. 

When  the  patient  is  hyfterlc,  none  but  fetid  things 
fhould  be  applied  to  the  nofe,  fuch  as  caftor,  afa-foetida, 
partridges  feathers  burnt,  or  burnt  leather,  horn,  or  the 
like  ;  as  alfo  fetid  fpirits,  in  a  grievous  fit ;  not  omitting 
vellications  and  fridiions  of  the  aforefaid  parts. 

Of  Spasm  <5/*  Lower  Jaw. 

In  the  fpafm  of  the  lower  jaw,  when  the  patient  can 
neither  open  his  mouth,  nor  eat,  as  when  perfons  are 
wounded,  and  fomething  foreign  is  lodged  tiiere'in,  or 
when  the  nerves  are  hurt,  or  when  (harp  things,  fuch  as 
vitriol,  are  applied  to  flop  the  blood,  the  cure  mufl  be 
performed  according  to  the  diverfity  of  caufes,  as  parti¬ 
cularly  treated  of  in  furgery.  But  when  this  happens 
fpontaneoufly  in  infants,  they  generally  die,  though  the 
befl:  nervous  and  antirpafmodic  medicines  have  been  ufed 
both  inwardly  and  outwardly  . 

Of  the  Cynic  Spasm,  or  Convulfion  of  the  Mufcles  of 
the  Mouth. 

A  Cynic  fpafm,  if  it  proceeds  from  vegetable  poifons, 
as  it  generally  does,  they  are  to  be  expelled  immediately 
from  the  bod^  by  a  vomit,  and  then  giving  generous  wine, 
warm  with  ginger  "or  pepper."  If  it  happens  from  other 
caufes,  it  raufl  be  treated  with  antlfpafmodics  and  nervous 
'medicines,  both  inwardly  and  outwardly;  and  chiefly 
with  plafler  of  betony  and  bay- berries,  prepared  with  oil 
of  amber,  and  applied  to  the  temples,  and  behind  the  ears. 

Of  the  Pa^lpitation  of  the  Heart, 

The  heart  .often  palpitates  fo  much  as  to  be  heard  at 
a  diflance  by  the  by  Jlanders,  which  they  fuppofe  to  be 
an  affection  of  the  thorax.  This  may  fometimes  happen, 
from  a  violent  motion  of  the  body,  chiefly  when  afcend- 
ing  high  places,  and  principally  in  thofcwho  are  plethoric 
and  hypochondriac  Sometimes  it  is  caufed  by  fear  or 
dread,  when  the  blood  is  forced  too  violently  to  the  heart. 
When  it  proceeds  from  violent  motion  or  terror,,  and  re- 
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turns  offen,  it  caufes  a  kind  of  polypus,  as  is  evident 
from  the  diffedion  of  thofe  bodies  who  have  died  of  this 
difeafe.  Hence,  almoft  a  continual  palpitation  arifes. 
Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  a  bvid  conformation  of  the 
heart  and  the  neighbouring -veflels,  fuch  as  an  aneurifm 
of  the  aorta,  wl\en  it  becomes  honey. 

Others  affirm,  it  fometimes  may  be  caufed  by  wounds 
in  the  ventricles  or  abfcelTes  in  the  heart ;  or  from  wind, 
or  a  diforder  of  the  animal  fpirits,  inducing  fpafmodic 
afFedlions. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  cure,  if  the  patient  is  pletho¬ 
ric,  or  when  ufual  bleedings  have  been  uopt,  it  will  be 
proper  to  bleed,  by  way  of  prefervation^  in  the  fpring  and 
autumn. 

Befides  this,  faline,  nitrous,  and  cinnabarine  temper- 
ating  medicines  are  to  be  ufed,  particularly  antifpafmo- 
dics,  to  appeafe  the  motion  of  the  heart,  and  render  the 
blood  more  fluid.  The  aqueous  infufions  of  tea,  balm, 
veronica,  primrofes,  or  citrons,  are  iikewife  proper,  ef- 
pecially  with  the  eifence  of  fcordium,  carduuS  benedi(5lus, 
citron,  or  orange-peel,  w-ith  ^  little  dulcified  fpirit  of 
nitre,  taken  morning  and  evening  ;  as  alfo  temperate  pe- 
diluvia,  moderate  frequent  exercife,  riding,  moderate 
diet,  plenty  of  thin  drink,  whey,  mineral  waters,  efpe- 
ciaily  the  chalybeate  kind,  are  very  ufeful  in  this  difeafe. 

Of  a  Polypus  of  the  Heart. 

A  Polypus  is  a  mafs  compofed  of  varipur pellicles 
and  fibres,  generated  in  the  heart  and  large  velTels..  They 
are  generally  founded  in  acute  as  well  as  chronic  difeafes  ; 
and  there  are  few  bodies  to  be  met  with,  wherein  they 
are  not  to  be  found  after  death.  Its  principal  feat  is  in 
the  heart,  pulmonary  artery,  and  the  aorta.  / 

They  principally  attack  the  fanguine  con'flitutions,  and 
patients  W'ho  have  fmaller  vefTels,  foft  fibres,  of  a  feden- 
tary  life,  who  drink  little,  or  are  free  in  the  ufe  of  acid 
wines  and  fpirituous  liquors,  as  alfo  thofe  who  eat  large 
fuppers. 

Tbe  beginning  of  a  polypus  may  be  known  by  a  com- 
preffion  of  the  breaft,  a  fixed  pain  about  the  heart,  and 
when  it  increafes  there  is  a  frequent  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  from  a  flight  caufe,  and  the  pulfe  is  ftrangely  unequal 
and  often  intermits.  When  there  is  a  violent  motion  of 
the  body,  or  the  patient  has  taken  a  medicine  which  dif- 
turbs  the  blood,  or  the  mind  is  violently  afFefted,  'a  fliort- 
nefs  of  breath  and  an  incredible  anxiety  of  the  heart  w^iil 
arife^  Laftly,  there  are  frequent  faintings  without  any 
evident  caufe^  or  froni  a  certain  pofition  of  the  body.  If 
the  blood  is  let  fall  into  hot  water,  it  will  congeal  like 
jelly,  and  cleave  into  white  filaments. 

-  Iir  the  cure,  an  exad  regimen  and  diet  mnft  be  made 
ufe  of,  with  a  frequent  exercife  and  motion  of  the  bodj', 
and  mineral  wafers,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  chalybeate 
kind,  and  abounding  with  alkalious  fait. 

Of  the  Hiccup. 

A  Hiccup  is  a  fpafmodic  affedfion  of  the  flomach  and 
diaphragm,  arifing  from  any  thing  that  irritates  and  velli- 
cates  their  nervous  coats.  When  it  proceeds  from  a  flight 
error  in  diet,  it  will  foon  end  fpontaneoufly,  or  by  drink¬ 
ing  any  thing  which  dilutes  the  acrid  matter.  Sometimes 
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It  is  of  a  more  grievous  kind,  and  may  proceed  from  . a 
hurt  of  the  ftomach,  poifon,  an  inflammation  of  the 
flomach,  inteftines,  bladder,  diaphragm,  or  the  reft  of 
the  vifcera.  SometimeSj  immediately  before  death,  it 
may  proceed  from  gangrenes  of  the  outward  parts.  In 
acme  fevers,  and  chiefly  the  malignant,  a  hiccup  is  fre¬ 
quent,  and  often  fatal. 

When  it  happens  in  -old  or  weak  peffons,  from  a  plen¬ 
tiful  meal,  efpecially  from  hard  and  flatulent  aliment,  a 
draught  of  generous  wine,  or  a  dram  of  any  fpirituous 
liquor,  will  generally  take  it  away.  L-ikewife  ftomachic 
po>vders  mixt  with  Peruvian  bark,  and  taken  in  generous 
'  wine,  are  profitable  ;  as  alfo  if  it  proceeds  from  cold,  or 
drinking  cold  liquors. 

When  it  proceeds  from  other  caufes,  efpecially  from 
acid  humours  in  the  ftoraach,  abforbent  and  alkaiious 
medicines  are  good.  If  if  proceeds  from  an  acute  fever, 
or  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  it  is  a  dangerous  dif- 
eafe.  However^  dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre,  joined  to  an 
alexipharmac,  and  given  often,  is  proper  ;  a  dram  or  two 
of  diafcordium,  given  in  the  evening,  may  perform  a  cure. 
If  it  proceeds  from  a  gangrene  or  mortification,  it  is  ge¬ 
nerally  incurable  ;  but  Peruvian  bark,  with  medicines  a- 
gainft  internal  inflammations,  is  moft  likely  to  fucceed. 
If  a  poifon  is  the  caufe,  plenty  of  milk  rhuft  be  taken  with 
oil,  as  has  been  already  taught. 

Of  the  Soda,  or  Heart-burn. 

This  dlforder  is  a  heat  or  troublefome  burning  about 
th^  pit  of  the  ftomach,  or  its  left  orifice,  which  fometimes 
is  extended  the  whole  length  of  the  oefophagus,  with  a 
preflurS  or  fpafmodic  conftridion,  ufually  attacking  the 
patient  by  fits.  The  caufe  is  generally  fat  aliment,  if 
cold  drink  be  taken  foon  after.  In  feme  it  proceeds  from 
acids,  in  others  from  aromatics,  fpirituous  liquors,  or 
bilious  humours.  It ‘frequently  torments  pregnant  wo- 1 
men.  This  diforder  is  generally  flight,  and  vanifhes  of 
its  own  accord  ;  but  in  fome  it  is  of  long  duration. 

In  the  cure,  the  caufe  muft  always  be  attended  to:  If 
from  acids,  abforbents  are  proper,  particularly  crabs- eyes 
and  prepared  ftiells,  mixed  with  a  fourth  or  fifth  part  of 
powder  of  nutmeg,  given  to  half  a  dram.  It  is  common 
to  take  chalk  alone,  or  mixed  with  nutmeg ;  but  care 
Ihould  be  taken  not  to  be  too  free  in  its  ufe.  Oil  of  tar¬ 
tar  p  r  deliquiuvi,  given  from  20  to  50  drops,  in  tea, 
coffee,  broth,  or  warm  beer,  is  ufually  eflieacious  ;  as 
glfo  tinfture  of  tartar  and  fpirit  of  hartftiorn.  If  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  bilious  humours,  30  or  50  drops  of  dulciiled 
fpirit  of  nitre  io’water,  tea,  or  coffee,  will  take  away  the 
pain.  When  it  is  caufed  bv  fat  things,  and  draughts  of 
cold  liquor,  a  dram  of  brandy  is  good.  Now  and  then 
laxatives  fhould  be  given,  ..to  carry  of  the  humours.  In 
fanguine  conftitutions,  bleeding  may  be  proper. 

Of  Caudialgia,  Pain-of  the  Stomach. 

Of  all  pains  of  the  ftomach,  the  cardialgia  is  the  moft"^ 
fevere.  It  is  a  fpafmodic  pain  of  the  orifice  of  the  fto- 
machf  fometimes  of  the  right  and  fometimes  of  the  left. 
One  kind  of  this  diforder  may  proceed  from  a  (harp  cau- 
ftic,  or  poifonous  matter  ;  fometimes  it  arifes  from  a  re- 
djiadantor  cauftic  boil,  or  from  a  dyfentery.  At  other 
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times  it  may  proceed  from  the  blood,  when  any  ufual  e- 
vacliations  are  fupprefled,  and  the  nervous  membranes  of 
the  ftomach  are  diftended  thereby.  Hence  it  often  happens 
to  women  after  the  fiftieth  year;  and,  in  the  cure,, 
bleeding  or  fcarifications  are  proper :  on  the  other  hand, 
if  it  is  deduced  from  a  cauftic  matter  in  the  ftomach,  oily 
appeafing  things,  afies  milk,  an  infufion  of  camomile 
flowers,  cream,  with  abforbents, '  are  proper.  It  muft 
be  diftinguiflied  from  a  painful  inflation  of  the  ftomach, 
in  which  there  is  a  tumour  like  a  bladder  under  the  falfe 
ribs,  chiefly  on  the  left  fide,  and  under  the  pit  of  the  fto¬ 
mach  ;  but  the  inflation  is  generallyon  the  right  fide,  with 
great  diflficalty  of  breathing.  This  is  common  in  infants 
before  they  are  weaned  ;  but  more  fo  in  hypochondriacs, 
if  they  are  too  luxurious. 

If  It  proceeds  from  the  remains  of  the  aliment  gro  wn 
fharp,  whence  flatulencies  arife,  it  generally  gives  way  to 
tea  or  coffee  alone,  or  a  decoction  of  camomile  flowers,  - 
efpecially  mixed  with  ftomachics  ;  likewife  prepara¬ 
tions  of  fennel,  apife,  orange  peel,  and  other  carmina¬ 
tives  are  ufeful  ;  as  alfo  a  dram  of  the  powder  of  orange 
peel,  or  camomile-flowers,  with  a  few  grains  of  fafFron, 
in  an  ounce  or  two  of  wine. 

When  the  ftomach  is  too  much  filled  with  aliment  dif¬ 
ficult  of  digeftion,  or  fat  things,  a  gentle  emetic  will  be 
neceftary,  efpecially  if  there  is  a  naufea  or  reaching  to  vo¬ 
mit  ;  after  which,  a  fufficient  quantity  of  warm  water  muft 
be  drank,  to  wafti  the  ftomach  :  this  will  be  beft  promoted 
with  a  decodion  of  carduus  benediiftus,  or  half  a  dram  of 
tariar-vitriolate,  fait  of  worm- wood,  and'theJike;  after 
which  ftomachics  muft  be  given. 

In  a  very  violent  cardialgia,  from  congeftions  of  blood, 
vomits  are  improper,  but  bleeding  neceffary,  with  anti- 
fpafmodicsof  tartar-vitriolate,  nitre,  cinnabar,  crabs  eyes, 
and  the  like,  in  a  proper  vehicle  ;  as  alfo  fpirit  of  hartf- 
horn  mixt  with  tind'ureof  tartar  to  50  or  60  drops.  Td^ 
thefe  maybe  added  emollient  and  anodyne  clyfters,  and  a 
bladder  of  hot  milk,  with  camomile  flawers,  applied  to? 
the  pit  of  the  ftomach. 

,  C^/Flatulencies  Eructations. 

The  caufe  of  thefe  diforders  is  generally  a  weak  fto¬ 
mach,  and  crude  flatulent  aliment,  fuch  as  peafe,  beans,, 
lentils,  edeworts,  turnips,  radifhes,  hard  fat  flefli,  and 
the  like  ;  which  degenerate  into  wind,  creating  great  an¬ 
xiety,  if  not  evacuated,  and  difficulty  of  breathing.  It. 
is  a  diforder  familiar  to  hypochondriacs,  and.  the  ftomach 
being  ftrongly  contracted,  tlie  wind  breaks  out  with  vio¬ 
lence. 

Anothep  caufe  of  flatulencies  are  congeftions  of  blood 
in  the  branches  of  the  vena  portae ;  whence  proceed  an¬ 
xieties  of  the  piaecordia,  difficult  breathing,  colic  pains,, 
and  the  cardialgia,  and,  by  confeni  of  the  ftomaclr  witfi 
the  head,  pins  in  the  head,  th?  vertigo,  and  watchfulnefs. 

If  it  arifes  frqm  crudities  in  the  ftomach,  evacuations 
are  neceffiary  firft  of  all ;  andthen  ftrengtheners,  aromatics, 
bitters,  and  carminatives,  fuch  as  have  been  mentioned  in^ 
the  preceding  difeafes;  with  a  fparing  diet  and  excercife. 

If  it  proceeds  from  congeftions  of  the  blood  in  the 
branches  of  the  vena  portae,  which  is  the  cafe  of  hypo* 
chondriacs,  or  when  ufual  bleedings,  arefiippreffied;  a  veirs-t 
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muft  be  cpeaod;  If  ibe  body  Is  coftive,  an  emollient  clyf- 
ter  or  a  gentle  laxativ>  will  be  proper.  Ifthefefai),  cha¬ 
lybeate  medicines  mufi:  be  ufed,-  fuch  as  the  tindure  of  vi¬ 
triol  of  mars,  fleel-fiiings  finely  powdered  to  6,  8,  or  ro 
grains,  or  oil  of  cinnamon  w'iih  fugar,  or  bitters,  or  /paw-  , 
waters,  with  condant  excrcife. 

C?/ Wo  RMS. 

Worm’s  are  varions  with  refpe<fl:  to  their  fiippe  and 
magnitude,  and  have  their  feat  in  the  flomach  and  inteflines. 
The  round  are  furrtiflied  with  a  proboTcis,  and  a  kind  of 
crooked  claws,  wherewith  they  iometimes  gnaw  and  tear 
the  membranes.  If  thefe  lodge  in  the  flomach,  their 
bites  attended  with  an  inexpreHible  pain,  anxiety,  in¬ 
quietude,  naufea,  and  ilux  of  fpittie  ;  a  fetid  fmeli  exhales 
from  the  mouth  ;  the  countenance  is  now  pale,  and  then 
red;  there  is  an  itching  of  the  nofhils,  with  an  inclination 
to  vomit,  and  a  dry  and  iroublefome  cough  by  fits,  and 
/ometimes  fainting. 

When  th^y  are  contained  in  the  in>efiines,  efpecially 
the  ilion,  then  they  produce  the  following  fymptoms. 
The  belly  is  firangely  difiended,  erpeciallyin  infants,  and 
they  feem  to  beafilic^ed  with  the  tympany,  with  now  and 
then  a  diarrhoea,  and  the  feces  are  of  an  afh-colour,  not 
unlike^oy/  dung  ;  the  upper  parts  wafle  away,  infomuch 
that  the" bones  are  vifiblc,  and  yet  the  appetite  is  gre^t. 
The  face  is  generally  pale  and  tumid ;  the  excrements 
feem  to  be  full  of  cucumber* feed,  or  the  like. 

The  figns  of  the  afea rides  are  as  foIlow^s  :  Their  feat 
is  chiefly  in  the  grofs  inteftines,  and  they  are  mofl  plen¬ 
tiful  in  the  reflum.  They  are  like  book- worms,  and  are 
thrown  out  in  large  quantities.  They  have  many  things 
in  common  with  the  other  infedls.'.and  produce  inflation 
of  the  belly,  leannefs,  and  a  naufea;  they  are  attended 
with  a  great  itching  of  the  anus,  and  caafe  fetid  excre¬ 
ments. 

The  broad  worm,  called  taenia,  is  like  a  narrow  tape 
two  or  three  ells  long,  or  longer,  divided  through  the 
wlrole  length  with  crofs  joints  or  knots;  Andry  affirms, 
that  there  is  only  one  in  the  body  at  a'time,  and  therefore 
is  called  folium. 

The  Greeks  called  the  remedies  againfl  worms  anthel¬ 
mintics  ;  the  mod  approved  of  which  are  afa-feetida  and 
fagapenum,  efpecially  if  mixed  with  purges,  fuchasmer 
durius  dulcis,  and  extras  of  rhubarb  in  pills  ;  with  this 
caution,  that  before  and  "after  the  life  of  them,  a  few 
fpoonfuls  of  falad  oil,  or  oil  of  fweet  almonds  fiiould  be 
taken,  for  all  things  of  that  kind  are  of  great  ufe.  The 
feeds  of  cina,  fantonicum,  and  tanfey,  are  likewife  ufeful, 
by  refifling  the  putredinous  colluvies,  and  reftoiing  the 
tone  of  the  inteftines. 

Some  affiim,  that  bitters  are  good  remedies,  as  the 
tops  of  wormwood,  the  leffer  centaury,  fcordiiim,  and 
flowers  of  tanfey;  likewife  Peruvian  bark,  and  eleutherla, 
in  beer  or  wine,  chiefly  canary,  in  which  fome  fftoonfuls  of 
the  infufion  or  deco<5lioR  fliould  be  taken  every  day.  Aloes, 
myrrh,  and  corallina,  are  likewife  powerful  medicines  in  a 
proper  vehicle,  or  with  honey,  in  the  form  of  an  ele^Iuarjr. 
The  frefli  juice  bf  v/ater-crefles,  taken  every  morning  for 
fomedays,  is  likewife  proper. 

The,  filings  of  fleel  diilurb  the  lumbrici  and  afearides ;  as 
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alfo  Spaw  waters  ;  likewife  fplrlt  of  vitriol  or  fulphor, 
and  the  elixir  of  vitriol :  Wine  irfelf  is  not  a  bad  thing 
drank  at  meals. 

Medicines  of  qui^kfilver  are  likewife  good,  efpecially 
half  an  ounce  of  it  boiled  in  a  pint  of  wormwood  water, 
in  a  glafs-veifel,  for  half  an  hour,  itirring  the  quickfilver 
with  a  flick  ;  the  dofe  is  a  fpoooful  for  a  boy,  often  in  a 
day  :  an  adult  may  take  three,  in  an  ounce  or  two  of  fo- 
Juiive  fyrup  of  roles;  or  it  may  be  boiled  in  milk,  if  the 
children  prefer  it. 

If  thefe  fiil,  apurge  fliould  be  given  every  third  or  fourth 
day;  fuch  as  morcurius  dulcis,  with  aloes,  diagridium, 
reflo  of  jalap,  or  troches  of  alhandal. 

When  internal  things  are  rejesfled,  the  belly  may  be 
anointed  with  oxes  gall  made  hot,  two  or  three  times  a- 
day,  or  with' oil  of  coloquintida,  or  of  wormwood,  with 
diflilicd  oils  of  wormwood  and  tanfey,  to  which  the  de- 
cotStion  of  quickfilver  with  milk  may  be  added. 

To  kill  the  afearides,  chalybeates  are  good,  and  mercu¬ 
rial  purges,  with  clyflers  of  a  decodtibh  of  wormwood, 
feeds  of  cina,  myrrh,  and  quickfilver,  to  which  may  be 
added  an  ounce  and  a  half  or  two  ounces  of  oil  of  worm¬ 
wood  made,  by  deebdtion.  Or  the  clyfler  may  be  of  fa- 
lad  oil,  or  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  or  linfeed  alone,  and  in- 
jetfled  often, 

The  pi^wder  of  tin  has. been*  ufed  many  years  as  a  re¬ 
medy  agamfl  worms,  and  particularly  the  flat  kind  which 
often  elude  the  force  of  other  medicines  ;  but  tfie  fuccefs 
of  this  depends  upon  the  proper  dofe,  and  then  it  will  have 
remarkable  eflPeils. 

Take  an  ounce  and  an  half  of^iewter,  and  grind  it  to  a 
fine  powder,  .and  mix  it  with  half  a  pint  of  treacle. 

To  adults  give  two  ounces  of ‘the  powder  of  pure  tin, 
lifted  through jhe  fineft  hair  fieve,  mixt  with  eight  ounces 
of  treacle,  aft^r  the  patient  has  been  purged  wVth  an  infu- 
fion  of  fena  and  manna. 

^iy'DlFFICULTYcrSuPrRESSION<?/’URlNE. 

Difficulty  of  urine  arifes  generally  from  a  flone,  or 
from  an  inflammation  of  the  kidneys  or  the  neck  of  the 
bladder.  In  fanguine  perfons,  it  may  proceed  from  the 
fupprefiion  of  fbme  ufual  bsemorrhage,  or  from  the  blind 
piles  ;  or  there  may  be  a  congeftion  of  blood  in  the  fpun-  " 
gy  or  cavernous  part  of  the  urethra,  which  may  be  fo  dif- 
tended  and  inflated,  as  not  to  tranfmit  the  urine,  or  at 
leaflwith  great  difficulty.  In  fomeir  maybe  owing  to  a 
fpafm  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  or  to  fharp  urine  ;  in  o- 
others  to  a  palfy  of  the  bladder,  or  a  caruncle  of  the  ure¬ 
thra  ;  or  from  a  tumour,  abfeefs,  or  ulcer,  in  theproflrate 
gland  ;  or  from  its  being  too  large,  or  indurated,  as  often 
happens.  Likewife  in  bloody  urine  it  is  not  feldom  fup- 
preffed ;  at  leafl  it  is  expelled  with  great  pain  and  trouble, 
which  proceeds  from  a  concrition  of  blood.  Etmuller 
affirms,  that  adyfury  is  generally  occafioned  from  the  want 
of  mucus  of  the  urinary  pafla'ge,  or  its  being  worn  off. 

As  the  caufes  of  an  ifehury  are  various,  they  ought  to 
be  carcfuily  diflinguifliedfrom  each  other.  .  When  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  :«n  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  the  pain-and 
heat  arc  principally  in  that  region,  attended  with  a  fever  ; 
iffrom  a  flone  in  the  kidneys,  it  is  accompanied  with  vo¬ 
miting  j  if  from  a  flone  in  the  bladder,  there  is  a  violent 

pain 
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pain  In  ttiebladder*  which  Is  extended  to  the  very  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  urethra  ;  a  mucus  or  pus  is  excreted  with  pale 
urine;  and,  upon  proper  examination,  the  (fone  may  be 
felt;  but  the  moft  certain  fign  is  fearching  the  bladder 
with  a  catheter.  When  this  diforder  arifes  from  a  ftone 
in  the  urethra,  it  may  beeafily  felt.  If  from  an  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  there  is  a  tumour  and 
pain  in  the  perinseum;  but  it  may  be  bell  perceived  by 
thruftirg  the  linger  into  the  anus,  and  turning  it  up  towards 
the  bladder  ;  for  a  tumour  will  be  perceived  by  the  phy- 
fician,  and  by  the  patient  a  burning  and  prefling  pain  ; 
and  when  a  catheter  is  introduced  into  the  urethra,  an 
impediment  will  be  felt  near  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  which 
will  hinder  it  from  proceeding  further .  To  thefe  ligns 
may  be  added,  when  the  diforder  is  great,  a  tenefmus,  a 
conilriflion  of  the  anus,  an  anxiety  cf  the  praecordia, 
coldnefs  of  the  extreme  parts,  vomiting,  and  a  frebile 
pulfe.  When  the  cavernous  fubltance  of  the  urethra  is 
too  much  dillended  with  blood,  and  the  urine  is  TupprelTed, 
a  diver  pipe  cannot  be  admitted  into  the  urethra,  'efpecial- 
ly  if  the  -patient  abounds  with  blood.  When  there  is  a 
fpafm  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  it  appears  from  the 
caufes  aforefaid  ;  and  likewile  the  patieu^  perceives  a  fpaf- 
modic  conflridlion  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  a 
catheter  will  pafs  thereto,  but  no  farther  ;  and  there  are 
nofigns  of  a  (tone  in  the  urethra  or  bladder. 

If  the  urine  is  lharp,  and  produces  a  fpafm,  we  may 
difcoyer  it  from  its  being  very  (linking,  efpecially  if  the 
patient  is  old  or  fcorbutic  ;  and  there  are  many  faline  par¬ 
ticles  in  the  urine  like  lime.  When  there  is  a  caruncle 
in  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  it  may  be  known  from  the 
figns  mentioned  in  the  lues  venerea,  where  the  cure  is 
treated  of.  An  abfcefs  in  the  proflrate  gland  often  is  mif- 
taken  for  a  caruncle.  When  a  fcirrhus  of  the  proflrate 
gland  is  the  caufe  of  a  fuprefllon,  there  is  a  hard  or  in¬ 
dolent  tumour  in  the  perinaeum,  or  at  lead  the  pain  is  not 
great.  ^ 

When  the  urinary  paflages  are  obflruded  by  folid  bo¬ 
dies,  that  is,  the  pelvis  of  the  kidneys,  the  ureters,  or 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  or  the  urethra',  from  a  done  con¬ 
tained  therein  ;  if  it  be  fmall,  diuretics  will  be  proper, 
which  are  mentioned  in  a  fit  of  the  gravel  or  done  ;  to 
which  may  be  added  a  decodion  of  eringo-root  and  Ep- 
fom  fait  or  Sellers  waters  taken  often  therewith.  But 
if  the  done  is  large,  and  cannot  be  excreted  by  this  means, 
drong  diuretics  are  highly  hurtful,  and  it  raud  be  cured 
by  fedion  ;  (fee  Surgery.)  But  if  the  patient  is  too 
weak,  or  too  old,  and  cannot  undergo  the  operation,  the  ' 
done,  if  poflible,  mud  b^  driven  back  ;  and  the  pains  mud 
be  appealed  with  antifpafmodics  internally,  and  with  le- 
nients,  lubricant  and  oily  raedicioes,  as  welLas  gentle 
anodynes:  Externally,  with  emollient clyders,  ointments', 
liniments,  and  baths.  If  the  pains  are  violent,  lenient 
injedioRS  may  be  thrown  up  into  the  bladder,  of  falad, 
linfeed,  and  white  poppy  oil,  or  oil  of  fweet  almjnds,  or 
a;  decodion  of  linfeed  or  roots  of  mallows  in  milk,  with 
the  .addition  of  a  little  frefn  butter.  This  done,  the  pati- 
-ent  mud  have  recourfe  to  lime-water. 

•If  the  urine  is  fupproiTed  from  an  ipflammation  of  the 
Itidneys  or  bladder,  diuretics  are  pernicious,  and  mineral 
waters  not  fafe  ;  but  rather  refrigeratiBg  nitrous  remedies, 
Vox.  III.  Numb,  yy.  2 
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neutral  falts,  crabs-eyes,  tartar-vltriolate,  may  be  given, 
with  a  grain  cf  camphor  in  every  dofe.  To  render  them 
more  efficacious,  they  may  be  joined  to  a  decodion  or 
infufion  of  parfley  roots,  eringo  tea,  ground- ivy,  or  the 
like;  likewife  emulfioRs  of  the  four  colds  feeds,  withcrabs- 
eyes,  calx  of  antimony,  and  nitre,  or  feeds  of  violets,  which 
are  laxative  and  gently  diuretic:  to  thefe  may  be  added 
fomentations,  and  a  bladder  filled  with  hot  milk  or  water, 
or  emollient  and  refoivent  cataplafms,  applied  to  the  re¬ 
gion  of  the  kidneys  or  bladder,  or  perinoeum,  according 
to  the  place  of  the  inflammation,  as  well  as  baths  of  the 
fame  kind  ;  but  above  all,  bleeding  is  neceflary,  efpecially 
in  the  plethoric,  and  the  promoting  of  ufual  haemorrhages. 
In  the  mean  while  aperients  and  refolvents  mull  be  givCn, 
fuch  as  powders  of  crabs-eyes,  arcanum  duplicatum,  tar¬ 
tar- vitriclate,  and  nitre  ;  or  medicinal  waters,  witb^  bit¬ 
ter  cathartic  falts  given  now  and  then. 

When  the  fpungy  fubllance  of  the  urethra  is  fwelled  with 
blood,  and  as  it  were  inflated,  a  copious  bleeding  is  the 
principal  remedy. 

When  a  fpafm  affieds  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  it  mufl  be 
treated  with  temperating  and  antifpalmodic  powders,  diu¬ 
retic  waters,  and  infufions,  with  emulfions,  or  lenient  oils 
now  and  then,  fuch  as  falad-oil,  oils  of  fweet  almonds, 
poppy  or  linfeed  :  externally,  cataplafms,  ointments,  cly- 
llers,  and  baths,  of  the  emollient  and  demulcent  kind ; 
with  gentle  opiates,  if  the  difeafe  requires  them. 

If  the  fpafm  proceeds  from  a  ffiarp  urine,  from  the  furVy, 
or  otherwife,  it  mufl  be  treated  with  gentle  purges  and 
diaphoretics,  and  abforbents,  fuch  as  crabs-eyes,  mo¬ 
ther  of  pearl,  prepared  chalk,  calx  of  antimony,  and  am¬ 
ber  •;  with  lenient  decoftions  of  china  root,  farfaparilla, 
or  mallows,  w'ith  emulfions  and  demulcent  oils;  to  which 
may  be  added  fyrup  of  roarffi-mallows;  when  the  pains  are 
violent,  they  mufl  be  appeafed  with  moderate  opiates. 

If  the  difficulty  proceeds  from  blood  remaining  in  the 
bladder,  or  its  neick,  the  concretion  is  to  be  refolved  and 
expelled  with  warm  infufions  of  digeflive  herbs  drank  lijte 
tea^  fuch  as  ground-ivy,  arnica,  chervil,  or  veronica  ;  with 
tinfture  of  tartar,  or  liquor  of  the  terra  foliata  of  tartar, 
with  digeflive  powders  of  crabs  eyes,  faturated  with  the 
juice  of  oranges  or  lemons,  fperma  ceti,  tartar- vitriolate, 
nitre,  and  cinnabar:  to  which  may  be  added  the  water  of 
chervil  or  parfley  ;  with  roafled  onions  applied  hot  to  the 
region  of  the  pubes,  perinaeum;  or  cataplafms  of  wheat- 
flour  boiled  in  milk,  with  butter  and  a  little  faffron,  or 
with  white  lily  roots.,  mallows,  marfh- mallows,  or  ca¬ 
momile  flov/ers  applied  to  relax  the  fpafm  of  the  neck  of 
the  bladder  ;  or  with  a  bladder  of  hot  mirtc,  in  which 
camomile  flowers  have  been  boiled  ;  \^ith  emollient  and 
refolvent  clyflers  of  camomile-flowers  boiled  in  milk, 
with  oil  or  frefh  butter  :  but,  if  all  thefe  fail,  a  catheter 
is  to  be  introduced  into  the  neck  of  the  bladder*  to  break 
the  concretion,  and  evacuate  the  urine. 

When  there  is  an  ulcer  in  the  bladder,  which  will  ap¬ 
pear  from  purulent  and  fetid  urine,  with  a  mofl  violent 
pain  in  the  bladder,  as  if  a  flone  was  contained  therein  ; 
all  fliarp  and  flimulating  things  mufl  be  avoided,  and  the 
infufions  of  vulnerary  abforbent  roots  and  herbs  mufl  be 
given  with  mucilages  and  foft  balfamms,  efpecially  balfani 
of  Mecca,  Tolu,  with  a  moderate  ufe  of  quickfilver, 
f  S  f  erpecialijr 
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erpecially  if  the  cafe  is  venereal.  Then  mineral  waters 
may  be  drank,  either  alone  or  with  warm  rhilk,  for  fe- 
veral  weeks,  or  the  hot  bath  waters  :  to  thefe  may  be 
added  injedions  of  a  decoftion  of  the  traumatic  herbs, 
fuch  as  agrimony,  St  John’s  wort,  plantain,  or  yarrow ; 
or,  in  their  ftead,  milk  with  fyrup  of  marfli* mallows,  or 
frelh  butter,  or  oil  of  St  John^s  wort. 

If  there  is  a  difficulty  of  urine  in  pregnant  women 
towards  the  lafl:  months,  diuretics  mull  be  ffiunned. 
The  bell  remedy  in  this  cafe  is  to  eafe  ‘the  preflure  upon 
the  part ;  but,  if  that  will  not  do,  to  ufe  a  catheter. 

Laftly,  if  it  proceeds  from  a  fweliing  of  the  proftate 
gland,  or  if  it  is  become  fcirrhous,  it  mull  be  treated  as 
fuch,  as  will  be  hereafter  taught. 

But,  if  thefe  remedies  will  not  do,  the  bladder  mull 
be  pierced  with  a  trochar,  which  is  called  the  puncture 
of  the  perlnaeum  ;  and,  when  the  perforation  is  made, 
the  water  mull  be  evacuated,  as  in  the  dropfy  :  The  in- 
flrument  mull  be  left  in  the  wound,  and  be  fallened  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  it  does  not  fall  out,  that  fo  the  urine 
may  be  made  as  often  as  there  is  occafion  :  It  is  a  trouble- 
fome  operation,  but  the  only  one  left. 

Of  the  Diasetes. 

A  Diabetes  happens  when  the  urine  comes  away 
crude,  exceeding  the  quantity  of  liquids  drank,  attended 
with  weaknefs,  which  generally  proceeds  from  the  kid¬ 
neys,  which  are  too  weak  and  lax,  efpecially  in  thofe  who 
have  been  accullomedto  drink  too  much.  Heist. 

Liller  obferves,  that  a  diabetes  comes  llowly  on,  and 
is  along  while  inbreeding.  In  the  beginning,  the  mouth 
is  dry,  and  the  fpitile  a  little  white  and  frothy;  the  urine 
being  fomewhat  more  than  ufual,  with  a  fmall  thirll.  A 
heal  begins  to  be  perceived  in  the  bowels,  which  is  a  little 
pungent ;  the  patient  falls  away,  and  the  mind  is  anxious 
and  unllable.  In  time  the  thirll  greatly  increafes,  the 
urine  is  plentiful,  and  the  body  walles.  When  they 
make  water  without  intermiflion,  the  thirll  becomes  into¬ 
lerable;  and,  though  much  is  drank,  it  is  not  proportion- 
able  to  the  water.  When  the  urine  is  retained  a  little 
while,  there  is  a  fweliing  of  the  loins,  ilia,  and  tefles, 
and  It  comes  away  with  pain.  Now  death  is  at  hand. 
The  urine  is  pale,  not  fweet,  but  it  is  more  fweetilh  at 
lall  than  at  fiift. 

Strengtheners,  moderate  allringents,  and  fpecies  of 
hyacinth,’  with  crocus  martis,  are  good  in  this  difeafe, 
efpecially  with  anodynes  :  or  Japan  earth,  or  the  tin^^lure 
of  vitriol  of  mars,  red  wine  with  water  in  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  :  the  drink  Ihould  be  fparing,  and  all  excelTes  avoid¬ 
ed.  Exercife  and  fridlions  of  the  body  are  likewife  pro¬ 
fitable,  becaufe  they  llrengthen  the  parts,  and  increafe 
perfpiration. 

Liller  fays,  almonds  and  a  milk  diet  are  proper  in  this 
didemper;  as  alfo  wine  with  ginger ;  allowing  in  the  mean 
time  a  draught  of  milk  and  wafer  to  allay  the  thirll. 

W'llis  declares,  he  has  often  preferibed  tinflure  of  an¬ 
timony  with  good  fuccefs;  and  lime-water  with falTafras, 
auifeeds,  raifins,  or  liquorice. 


Of  womens  diseases. 

Of  the  Chlorosis,  or  Green- Sicknefs. 

Sydenham  looks  upon  this  to  be  a  fpecies  of  thehy- 
fleric  affeflion,  and  is  known  by  a  palenefs  arid  difcoloura-  ^ 
tion  of  the  face  and  the  whole  body.  The  complexion  . 
appears  a  little  fublivid  or  greenifli,  with  a  red  or  dark 
circle  under  the  eyes  ;  the  face  is  bloated,  the  eyelids  and 
ancles  are  apt  to  (well  ;  the  whole  body  is  heavy  and  dull; 
there  is  a  tenfive  lallitude  of  the  legs  and  feet,  difficulty 
of  breathing,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  pain  of  the  head, 
a  feverilh  pulfe,  a  drowlinefs;  a  pica,  or  defireof  eating 
unfit  things,  fuch  as  coals,  chalk,  6" tr.  and  a  fuppreffion 
of  the  menfesv  The  clavus  hyllericus  often  attacks  pa¬ 
tients  in  the  height  of  this  diforder. 

The  cure  is  to  be  attempted  with  chalybeate  medicines, 
fuch  as  are  preferibed  in  ihe  hylleric  diforder,  given  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  patient’s  age,  drinking  wine  after  them ; 
or  the  corroborating  infulion  with  angelica  root.  If  the 
patient  is  not  very  weak,  Ihe  may  be  purged.once  or  twice 
.before  the  courfe  is  entered  upon. 

Heiller  recommends  attenu.ints,  evacuants,  and  flrengtli- 
eners,  with  a  good  diet  and  exercife  ;  particularly  from 
v  to  viij  grains  of  powder  of  Heel,  with  half  a  fcrupleof  a 
proper  elseofaccharum,  or  with  bitter  exira<Hs  given  in  the 
evening;  as  alfo  emmenagogues  at  due  times,  wiih  pe- 
diluvia  and  bleeding  in  the  foot  about  the  time  of  men- 
flruatlon.  If  thefe  will  not  fuffice,  he  thinks  matrimony', 
a  certain  cure. 

Of  the  Suppression  of  the  Menses. 

As  Toon  as  a  healthy  female  arrives  at  her  full  growth, 
file  generates  more  blood  than  can  be  conveniently,  con¬ 
tained  in  the  vefiels  ;  wherefore  the  fuperfluity  is  evacu¬ 
ated  by  the  uterine  arteries,  and  is  called  the  Menfei, 

Boerhaave  obferves,  that  in  a  fcipprefiion  of  the  menfes 
’  there  is  a  plethora,  with  a  liflleirnefs  to  motion;  a  heavi- 
nefs,  a  palenefs,  a  pain  of  the  loins  and  of  the  groin  ; 
all  the  fundions,  whether  natural,  vital,  or  animal,  are 
depraved.  Sometimes  the  menfes  will  force  a\vay  thro* 
the  eyes,  ears,  noflrils,  gums,  the  falival  du<fts,  bladder, 
breafts,  fi<in,  wounds,  or  ulcers. 

Hence  often  arifes  a  depravation  of  all  the  vlfcera,  as 
alfo  difeafes  without  number,  partly  from  a  putrefadion 
already  begun,  and  partly  from  the  hurt  which  the  vefiels 
have  received. 

From  this  diforder  proceed  want  of  appetite  ;  the  pica 
and  malacia,  or  a  depraved  appetite.  If  it  is  habitual 
and  obfiinate,  a  feirrhus  or  dropfy  of  the  womb  are  to  be 
feared,  ora  rupture  of  Tome  blood- vefTel,  efpecially  oF 
the  lungs.  It  . is  hot  fo  dangerous  when  the  uterus  is  not 
infar£led,  or.  when  there  is  no  other  Tymptom  of  the  men- 
,  fes.  If  this  difeafe  is  attended  with  the  fiuor  albus,  it* 
may  become  habitual,  and  from  yellow  become  green  and 
acrid,  corroding  the  uterus,  and  laying  a  foundation  of 
dropfy  therein 

Things  which  retard  the  menfes  are,  immoderate  cold, 
forrow,  a  fuddcTi  fright,  too  great  evacuations,  incrafia- 
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tm^  -diet,  a  Crudity  of  the  humours,  acids,  and  aiificgent 
medicines. 

This  diforder  is  to  be  cured  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
hyiieric  affeClion;  but,  if  the  remedie's  for  that  fail,  the 
patient  muft  take  every  morning  five  fpoonfuls  of  an  hy- 
ileric  julep,  with  twelve  drops  of  fpirit  ofhartfhorn  ;  and 
every  night  a  fcruple  of  compound  powder  of  myrrh  made 
into  a  bolus,  or  pills  wi;h  fyrup  of  lemons,  Allen  recom¬ 
mends  cantharides  and  camphor ;  the  dofe  is  from  two 
grains  to  fix. 

Hoffman  directs  chalybeates,  or  pills  made  of  aloes, 
myrrh,  faffron,  amber,  caffor,  and  round  birthwort.  Pit¬ 
cairn  thinks  mercury  more  efficacious  than  fleel. 

If  the  fluids  are  inclinable  toflagnate,  their  fluidity  may 
be  preferved  by  fomentations  and  fridions  of  the  feet;  by 
opening  a  vein  in  the  foot,  and  bleeding  elfewhere  ;  by 
giving  uterine  purges  ;  by  enimenagogiies ;  by  plaflers, 
fomentations,  liniments,  vapours  and  heat ;  by  firength- 
ening  the  veffels  debilitated  with  a  plethora,  by  chaly- 
beatesand  aflringents. 

Uterine  cathartics  are  aloes,  myrrh,  bryony,  colocyn- 
thus,  gunt-ammoniac,  bdellium,  fagapenum,  opopanax, 
afa-fetida,  gtdbanum,  and  elixir  proprietatis. 

Emmenagogues,  befides  the  former,  are,  ariftolochia, 
mugwort,  motherwort,  camomile,  juniper,  marjoram, 
marum,  feverfew,  pennyroyal,  rue,  favine,  fage,  elder. 
Wild-thyme,  tanfy,  thyme.  To  which  may  be  added 
balm,  rosemary,  wcU-flowers,  faffron,  bay  and  juniper 
berries,  amber,  rhubarb,  and  aromatics.  As  alfo  borax, 
alkaline  and  volatile  falts ;  warm,  ftimulating,  acrid,  and 
aromatic  oils ;  the  barks  of  guaiacum,  faffafras,  cinna¬ 
mon,  and  juniper  ;  the  rinds  of  oranges,  citrons,  and 
lemons. 

llefolvlng  plaflers  are  thofe  of  cummin,  melilot,  gal- 
banum,  bayberries,  iabdanum,  oxycroceum,  which  mufl 
be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet,  navel  and  groin.  'The 
fomentations  may  be  made  of  Venice  foap,  and  fome  of 
the  ^bove  mentioned  herbs. 

Of  ths  Immoderate  Flux  «?/* Menses,  cr 
Uterine  Haemorrhage. 

Every  large  flux  of  blood  from  the*  uterus  is  not  to 
be  efleemed  noxious,  but  fuch  only  as  is  attended  with 
lofs  of  ftrength,  which  brings  on  other  fymptoms,  fuch 
as.  want  of  ^ippetite,  crudities  from  indigeflion,  a  fenfa- 
tion  cV  weight  near  the  regimen  of  the  ftom'ach,  an  ill 
C(>lour  in  the  face,  a  languid  pulfe.  often  with  a  gentle 
heat,  an  oedematous  fwelling  of  the  Eet,  and  a  diflurbed 
^  fleep  without  refrefliment. 

Sometimes  the  menfes  flow  in  too  great  plenty  and 
with  impetuofiry  at  the  ufual  period  ;  fometimes  twice  or 
oftenerin  a  month;  fometimes  again  they  continue  feveral 
days  longer  than  ordinary. 

This  flux  fometimes  confifls  of  thin  florid  blood,  which 
happens  chiefly  in  abortions;  and  from  a  retention  of 
pieces  of  the  fecundines,  which  keep  the  mouths  of  the 
veflels  open  Sometimes  there  are  coagulated  and  clot¬ 
ted  maffes  like  flefh  come  away  with  theblood,  of  the  lize 
of  an  egg,  wh'ch  is  occafionecl  by  a  ftoppage  of  the  men¬ 
fes  for  two  or  three  months..  At  other  times  the  blood 
is  grumous,  coagulated,  and  blacky  generally  on  the  full 
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days  of  child-bed,  in  flonder  and  plethoric  fubje<51s. 
When  the  patient  is  cachectic,  and  the  flux  continues 
long,  it  is  thin,  watery,  and  mucid.  In  the  fcorbutic,  it 
is  corrupt  and  fetid,  wkh  acrimony  and  pain.  In  the 
younger  fort,  before  child-bearing,  if  the  evacuation  be 
immoderate,  it  is  commonly  followed  by  a  fluor^albus, 
or  the  dripping  of  a  white,  impure,  mucid  matter. 

.  The  caufe  may  be  referred  to  a  copious  and  impetuous- 
afflux  of  blood  to  the  uterus,-  and  an  unequal  and  impe¬ 
ded  reflux  by  the  veins  ;  which  diftending  and  relaxing  the 
uterine  veflels,  make  the  orifices  too  wide,  or  rend  and 
corrode  them,  by  which  the  blood  flows  too  freely. 
This  may  happen  from  a  plethora,  or  when  there  has 
been  a  long  fuppreflion,  or  an  abortion,  or  a  difficult  la=»^ 
hour.  It  generally  happens  to  women  about  the  fiftieth 
year,  when  the  menfes  are  going  to  leave  them ;  and  not' 
always  without  danger.  It  fometimes  happens  to  women' 
upy/ards  of  fixty,  which,  if  attended  with  a  flow  fever, 
haflens  death. 

The  concomitant  figns  are  generally  thefe :  A  tenfioa 
and  inflation  of  the  hypochondria,  a  heavy  prefling  pain 
about  the  loins,  fometimes  with  a  chilnefs  ;  a  coldn  fs  of 
the  extremities,  a  finking  of  the  veflels,  a  palenefs  of- 
the  face,  a-  quick  pulfe,  with  an  internal  heat,  a  coftive- 
nefs,  and'iiitle  urine;  all  which  fhew  there  is  not  only 
a  debility  and  laxity  of  the  uterus,  but  fpafmodjc  flric-- 
tures  of  the  vafculous  and  nervous  parts,  which  force  the 
blood  to  the  uterus. 

If  the  body  is  cacochymic  or  fcorbutic,  or  full  of  bad. 
humours,  or  affliOed  with  the  venereal  difeafe;  when  the' 
vifeera  are  unfound,  and  the  liver,  fpleen,  and  meferaic 
veins,  are  fluffed  with  thick  blood,  the  cafe  is  dangerous 
and  troublefome  ;  for  the  fault  of  the  fluids  and  cachexy 
continually  increafe  :  Befides,  the  more  the  ftrength  is 
weakened,  the  more  the  flomach  and  digeflion  are  hurt; 
the  blood  is  depraved,  and  the  excretions  diflurbed  and 
leflened.  When  this  happens  to  women  when  the  child' 
is  dead,  their  lives  are  in  great  danger,  and  nothing  but 
fpeedy  afliflaoce  from  a  man- midwife  can  fave  them.  The 
cafe  is  alfo  dangerous  when  the  fecundines  are  violently 
extrarted,  or  p.arts  of  them  are  retained,  and  which  fonie- 
times  degenerates  into  moles. 

Immoderate  evacuations  are  produced  by  a  fedentary 
life,  which  gives  roenn  for  abundance  of  thick  chyle  and 
milk.  It  is  caufed  likewife  by  too  frequent  ufe  of  fait, 
acrid,  and  feafoned  meats  ;  by  fpiritous  liquors,  ^c.  by 
violent  agitations  and  paflions  of  ihe  mind,  from  lofles, 
gaming,  love,  anger,  6'^r.  It  may  be  obferved  likewife, 
that  viclent  exercife  does  as  much  harm  as  the  moderate 
is  ferviceahle,  efpeciully  if  the  patient  is  fubjed  to  this 
flux  from  other  caufes;  I'uch  as  immoderate  repetitions  of 
the  venereal  ad,  efpecially  in  women  of  a  delicate  confli— 
tution  ;  too  frequent  child  bearing. 

The  cure  fltould  refped  the  reflralning  a  prefent  flux,' 
and  the  keeping  within  bounds  a  future  one. 

It  fhould  be  begun  with  reft,  if  convenient,  in  bed  ; 
the  patient  lying  on  her  back,  and  filent  as  much  as  pof- 
fible.  Bleed  in  the  arm,  according  as  the  conflitution  and 
ftrength  of  ‘the  patient,  as  well  as  the  urgency  of  the 
fymptoms,,  will  admit  or  require.  Avoid  ligatures  of  the 
limbs.  Let  the  patient  fare  fler.derly  on  veaUnd  chicken - 
♦  brothS; 
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broths,  fifh  Toups  ;  atvi  drink  a  ptifan  of  nettle-tops,  yar¬ 
row,  and  plantane,  v/ith  orange-peel,  or  of  the  greater 
comfrey;.  if  (he  be  hot  and  bi]iou«,  with  linfeed. 

Iftheferail,  have  recourfe  to  allringents. 

Of  the  Fluor  Albus,  or  Whites. 

The  fluor  albus  confifts  in  the  ejfflux  of  a  whitlfli, 
lymphatic,  ferous,  or  aqueous  humour,  from  the  matrix. 

It  is  fometimes  white,  fometimes  pale,  yellow,  green, 
orblackifh;  fometimes  it  is  fharp  and  corrofive,  fome- 
trmes  foul  and  fetid  :  the  face  is  difcoloured,  there  is  a 
pain  in  the  fpine  of  the  back,  the  appetite  is  loff,  and  the 
eyes  and  feet  fwell.  Some  women  have  a  periodical  Ilux 
of  the  whites  inflead  of  the  menfes. 

The  fymptoms  are,  a  pain  and  weight  in  the  loins, 
which  is  word  in  the  lymphatic  flux,  as  being  attended 
with  a  fwelling  of  the  uterus,  turbid  urine,  barrennefs, 
a  pronenefs  to  abortion  ;  a  loathing  of  fome  things,  and 
longing  for  others;  indigcdion ;  thicknefs  and  crudity  of 
the  blood  ;  whence  proceed  ccdematous  fwellings  of  the 
feet  by  day,  and  of  the  face  by  night ;  difficult  breathing, 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  fyncope,  relaxation  of  the  liga¬ 
ments  of  the  . uterus,  a  total  or  partial  procidentia  uteri : 
if  the  flux  is  acrid  and  corrofive,  it  ulcerates  the  vulva  ; 
creates  phlydense ;  which  laft  generally  proceed  from  a 
fcirrhus  or  cancer  in  the  uterus  ;  a  flow  fever  ;  dropfies 
of  dificrent  parts;  of  which,  or  aconfumption,  the  patient 
generally  dies. 

It  may  be  knowm  from  a  virulent  gonorrhoea  ;  becaufe 
this  is  attended  with  pain  and  an  inflammation  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  parts  of  the  pudenda,  chiefly  about  the  clitoris  ; 
heat,  ffiarpnefs  and  difficulty  of  urine,  pain  in  coition  ; 
it  makes  its  progrefs  fooner.  If  the  gonorrhoea  is  inve¬ 
terate,  it  is  very  like  a  fluor  albus. 

Befides  arterial  blood,  the  menfes  confifl  of  redundant, 
lymph  or  ferum,  chiefly  from  the  membranous  cells,  and 
ventricles  of  the  glands  of  thofe  parts  of  the  raembrana 
cellulofa  which  are  more  immediately  connected  with  the 
kidneys,  uterus,  and  ovarium.  When  this  lymphatic 
fecretion  becomes  morbid,  it  is  called  the  fluor  albus. 
At  firfl  the  parts  of  the  membrana  adipofa  of  the  loins, 
kidneys,  and  uterine  appendages,  are  wafted  by  it ;  but 
at  length  the  flux  becomes  acrimonious,  and  may  melt 
and  carry  off  all  the  fat  of  the  body. 

The  fluor  albus  fometimes  is  difcharged  from  the  ute¬ 
rine  veffels,  and  fometimes  from  the  glances  of  the  vagina: 
in  the  firft  cafe  it  flops  when  the  menfes  begin  to  flow ; 
in  the  latter  it  continues  with  them,  and  pregnant  women 
are  not  exempted  from  it. 

When  this  flux  is  unfeafonably  flopped,  it  caufes  the 
belly  to  fwell,  with  pains  of  the  loins,  flow  fevers,  numb- 
nefs  of  the  joints,  and  great  laffitude  of  the  body. 

When  the  flux  is  Ia(fleous,  it  may  be  cured  in  fifteen 
days.  The  patient  muft  feed  fparingly,  ufe  frequent 
exercife,  and  fleep  little.  If  this  is  not  complied  with, 
flie  muft  bleed  in  the  arm  once  or  twice  a-raonth,  and 
take  purges  and  emetics,  or  at  leaft  frequent  clyfters. 
The  efficacy  muft  be  afiifled  with  diaphoretics,  decotflion 
of  the  woods,  and  diuretics. 

In  the  femiladleous  flux,  infpiffating  and  nouriffiing 
diet  will  be  heft,  fuch  as  creams,  foaps,  boiled  milk, 
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roafl  meat,  jellies,  drr.  milk,  or  milk  turned  with  ade- 
codion  of  china,  is  very  good.  ,  “i 

Narcotics  are  highly  uleful,  .efpeclally  if  the  patient  is 
refllefs,  or  delirious.  In  the  beginning  the  dofe  muft  be 
fmaJI,  which  may  be  gradually  increaled. 

When  the  veficulse  laflex  are  reJaKed,  the  tone  muft 
be  reflored  with  hot  mineral  baths,  fomentations  and  in- 
je<flions  of  and  bathing  in  the  fame.  The  flream  may  alfo 
be  convey'^d  into  the  vagina  with  a  funnel. 

Decodtions -of  the  woods  are  alfo  good  as  diaphoretics; 
and  diuretics  of  a  decoclion  of  roots  of  eringo  and  refl- 
harrow,  with  powder  of  millepedes,  or  glauber's  fait. 

If  the  lymphatic  flux  is  attended  with  a  fcrophulous, 
fcorbutic,  or  venereal  taint,  thefe  diforders  muft  be  firit 
removed.  If  the  uterine  lymphatics  are  compreffed  by 
feirrhofities,  cancers,  ganglions,  or  the  like,  regard  muft 
be  had  to  the  caufes, 

In  obflru^ions  of  the  glands  of  the  uterus,  beg'n  with 
bleeding  ;  then  a  gentle  purge,  or  an  emetic  of  iij  grains 
of  tartar  emetic  or  ipecacuanha.  Afterwards,  if  the 
patient’s  conftituiion  is  cold,  attenuating  aperients.  If 
Ihe  is  hot  and  bilious,  with  a  fenfible  pain  in  the  uterus, 
cooling  broths  and  apozems,  with  the  addition  of  cray- 
fifh  ;  affes  milk,  with  a  decotflion  of  barley  ;  chalybeate 
whey,  with  chervil  boiled  therein.  Gently  purging  mi¬ 
neral  waters,  baths,  and  half  baths,  are  convenient  in  the 
fummer. 

Of  the  Furor  Uterinvs. 

Salacity  in  women,  attended  with  impudence,  refl- 
Jeffnefs,  and  a  delirium,  is  called  furor  uterinus. 

It  arifes  from  a  too  great  fenfibility  or  inflammation 
of  the  pudenda,  or  parts  wherein  the  venereal  ftimulus 
refides,  which  are  chiefly  the  clitoris  and  vagina  ;  or  the 
too  great  abundance  and  acrimony  of  the  fluids  of  thofe 
parts ;  or  both  thefe  caufes  may  exift  together. 

In  the  delirium  maniacum,  the  patient  is  entirely  fliame- 
Jefs  ;  in  the  melancholiciim  more  referved,  and  her  folly 
is  confined  to  fewer  obje<5ls. 

It  may  proceed  from  the  abufe  of  hot  aperitives  ;  thus 
fal  amoniac,  borax,  and  cantharides,  have  produced  it; 
from  powerful  emenagogues  in  hot  and  bilious  conflitu- 
tions ;  fometimes  from  difficult  and  fupprelTed  menfes; 
from  remedies  given  againft  flerility.  Mufic  diffolved  in 
oleum  aromaticutn,  and  rubbed  on  the  membrum  virile, 
has  raifed  a  phJogofis  in  the  vagina,  whence  a  furor  uteri¬ 
nus  enfued. 

It  is  difficult  to  cure  in  thofe  whofe  menfes  are  difficult 
at  firft  ;  in  inveterate  cafes ;  in  old  fubje<fts.  It  is  eafier 
cured,  when  the  furor  uterinus  is  effential,  and  the  deli¬ 
rium  fymptomatic,  than  when  the  delirium  is  effential, 
and  the  furor  fymptomatic.  The  maniacal  delirium  is 
harder  to  manage  than  the  melancholic,  If  it  continues 
a  month  or  two,  the  fault  of  the  brain  becomes  obfti- 
nate,  for  it  degenerates  into  real  madnefs. 

The  indications  of  cure,  are  to^diminiffi  the  heat  and 
fenfibility  of  the  affefted  parts  ;  to  cool,  fweeten,  and 
dilute  the  blood,  and  to  render  it  balfamic;  or  to  purfue 
both  intenfions  at  once. 

The  firft  indication  is  anfwered  by  frequent  and  copious 
bleedings,  as  in  an  incipent  madnefs ;  even  to  eight  times 

in 
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In  two  days,  if  nothing  forbids;  if  ihe  faints,  there  is  kills,  and  the  womb  and  vagina  after  a  diiTe^ion  appear 
TiO  danger.  She  muR  likewife  be  purged,  as  mad  folks  to  be  of  a  blackiih  brown.  If  it  ends  in  a  fuppuration. 


fire,  with  jalap,  fcaininony,  diagrid.  The  dole  mud  be 
increafed  one  third,  es  being  hard  to  purge.  Emetics 
.are  alfo  good ;  for  they  evacuate  the  bile,  which  abates 
the  .acrimony  of  the  humours.  In  the  intervals,  order 
frequent  emollient  clyders  •.  to  which  add  half  a  dram 
of  ial  prunella,  or  a  little  vinegar  morning  and  night,  baths 
and  fe.micupia  ;  moderate  the  heat,  irritation,  an^  feofibi- 
lity  of  the  parts  afFe<ded  :  as  alfo  emollient  injedions  in¬ 
to  the  vagina,  and  fomentations,  or  pedarics  of  cotton 
may  be  deeped  therein ;  fal  prunella  may  alfo  be  mixed 
,  therein. 

Of  an  Inflammation  of  tha  Womb. 

An  Inflammation  of  the  uterus  appears  from  extraor¬ 
dinary  heat,  and  a  fixed  pain  in  the  groin,  with  an  acute 
feverj  a  pain  in  the  loins  and  belly,  an  inflation  of  the 
aldomen,  a  dimulus  to  make  water  and  go  to  dool  ;  heat, 
and  difficulty  of  urine  ;  tumour,  pain,  heat,  and  tenfion 
-cf  the  hypogadric  region;  rednefs  of  the  os  uteri,  and 
'  great  heat  of  the  vagina.  If  the  fore-part  of  the  uterus 
is  affeded,  there  is  a  dyfury  or  heat  of  urine  ;  if  the  back 
.part,  a  tenefmus,  frequent  faintings  and  cardialgia,  a 
burning  fever ;  or,  if  the  inflammation  Is  violent,  a  ly- 
pyria,  in  which  the  external  parts  or  extremities  are  cold, 
and  the  internal  burn,  and  the  pulfe  is  imperceptible ;  a 
delirium  and  phrenfy :  the  breads  fweil  in  proportion  as 
the  inflamed  uterus. 

This  difeafe  may  be  faid  to  be  fuperficial  or  more 
grievous  and  profound.  It  is  eafy  formed  in  child-bed 
women,  and  frequently  accompanies  the  milk  fever ;  and 
may  be  cured  io  a  few  days,  if  rightly  managed :  But 
whe'n  it  is  very  intenfe,  and  attended  with  grievous  fymp- 
toms  without  remiffioD,  it  kills  on  the  feventh,  ninth,  or 
.eleventh  day;  and  a  white  miliary  fever  generally*  fuper- 
venes,  which  is  the  word  omen,  for  it  Ihews  a  mortifica 
tion  of  the  uterus.  When  this  fever  happens,  there  are 
fpadic  and  painful  driflures  in  the  abdomen,  the  flux  of 
the  uterus  is  dopped,  the  body  is  codive,  the  feer  are* 
cold  ;  there  is  an  urging  to  make  water,  which  is  painful ; 
the  head  looks  red,  and  fwells ;  the  eyes  diine  ;  drops  of 
blood  fall 'from  the  nofe  ;  the  mind  is  didurbed  ;  the  deep 
is  little,  with  terrifying  dreams:  there  is  likewife  niod dif¬ 
ficult  breathing,  faintings,  convulfions,  a  phrenetic  deli¬ 
rium,  which  commonly  have  a  fatal  tendency. 

This  difeafe  fhould  be  didinguiflied  from  an  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  bladder  or  redlum;  wliich  may  be  done  from 
the  place  of  the  pain  :  in  that  of  the  bladder  it  is  fuperfi¬ 
cial,  'as  if  it  were  in  the  integuments  ;  in  that  of  the  rec- 


the  difeafe  is  of  longer  date,  which  generally  happens  to 
women  not  in  child  bed  :  It  begins  to  difeover  itfelf  about 
the  ninth  or  tenth  day,  by  the  ceffation  pf  mod  of  the  in¬ 
flammatory  fymptoras,  w  hich  will  return  about  the  twelfth 
with  a  diooting  pain  in  the  affeded  part. 

A  gangrene  or  mortification  happens  on  the  fourth  or 
fifth  day,  and  is  known  by  a  weak,  languidiing,  and  inter- 
iritting  pulfe,  and  by  a  fudden  ctdation  of  ail  the  fymp- 
toms. 

If  the  difeafe  exceeds  the  time  of  the^  former  termina¬ 
tions,  and  the  inflammation  is  fuperficial,  it  is  apt  to  turn 
to  an  induration  or  feirrhus  ;  which  ulcerating,  becomes 
a  cancer,  and  is  incurable.  If,  about  the  twenty  fecond 
day,  there  is  a  renitency  or  hardneis,  and  a  dull  heavy 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  uterus,  there  is  a  feirrhus  formed. 

Women  in  child- hed  fometimes  have  the  womb  inflamed 
from  the  fault  of  unlldlful  midwives,  or  hard  labour  ;  or 
the  lochia  are  dopped  by  pains,  or  hyderical  fpafms, 
dread,  or  cold ;  wherefore  proper  precautions  fhould  be 
ufed  to  prevent  it  ;  which  may  done  by  keeping  them  un¬ 
der  a  gentle  diaphoretic  regimen,  and  by  allaying  the  al- 
mod  febrile  heat.  Oil  of  almonds  is  proper  alone,  or 
with  a  fourth  part  of  fperma  ceti,  given  daily  to  half  an 
ounce  in  chicken-broth  ;  externally  the  whole  abdomen 
fhould  be  anointed  with  oil  of  dill,  camomile  and  white-  * 
lilies,  of  each  an  ounce,  oil  of  caraways  a  dram,  or  a  dram 
of  camphor ;  laying  a  warm  napkin  doubled  over  the 
fame. 

The  tumult  being  thus  appeafed,  the  lochia  are  to  be 
promoted  with  pills  of  bitter  extrads,  temperate  refinous 
gums,  and  aloes  well  corrected,  of  which  xv'  gr.  is  a  dofe 
morning  and  evening,  to  be  continued  from  five  to  eight 
days.  Thefe  are  alfo  good  when  the  after-birth  or  part 
of  it  is  retained. 

If  there  is  a  fever,  the  belly  is  didended  with  wind, 
the  lochia  are  retained,  and  the  fpafms  tend  to  the  upper 
parts,  you  mud  bleed  in  the  foot. 

The  drink  may  be  chicken-brotb,  with  fcorzonera  root,  - 
fuccory,  andfhavings  of  hartfhorn  boiled  therein.  As  alfo 
temperating  and  refolving  powders  made  of  crabs-eyes,  and 
their  folution.  nitre,  and  fal  poiychred.  To  which  may 
be  added  clyders  of  whey,  camomile- flowers,  mug-wort, 
fage,  sbe*  with  honey,  nitre,  and  fat  of  hens. 

In  women  out  of  ddld-bed  the  inflammation  generally 
happens  in  the  neck  of  the  uterus  and  the  vagina ;  and  then, 
befides  the  foregoing  things,  you  mud  apply  epitliems  to 
the  pubes,  uterine  injedions,  peflaries,  and  ruppofitories. 
The  epithen^may  be  of  arquebufade  water  four  ounces, 


turn  it  is  very  deep,  as  if  about  the  os  facrum  ;  in  that  of  elTcnce  of  faffron,  camphorated  fpirit  of  v/ine,  of  each  two 
the  uterus  it  is  in  the  middle,  with  a  violent  heat  in 'the  ounces,  nitre  a  dram,  dilToived  in  elder-flower  water* 
vagina,  if  the  finger  is  introduced.  If  the  bladder  is  af-  and,  as  circumdances  require,  mixed  with  vinegar,  or  rue 
feded,  there  is  an  extraordinary  heat  and  retention  of  u-  or  fcordium,  and  applied  with  a  double  cloth.  The  in- 
and  a  tenefmus,  if  in  the  redum  :  In  the  bladder  .;  jedion  may  confid  of  afles  milk,  with  flowers  of  elder 

myrrh,  and  faffion  ;  and  a  little  nitre  may  be  added  tothe 
decodion.  The  tenefmus  may  be  appeafed  with  emollient 
half  baths,  or  with  an  ounce  of  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  and 
xij  grains  of  faffron,  injeded  into  the  anus.  Thefe  re-  ' 
medies  are  ufeful  in  cafe  of  a  fuppuration. 

T  t  Of 


the  pain  is  precifely  on  the  os  pubis;  in  the  redum,  the 
anus  is  affeded.  If  thefe  fymptoms  happen  in  an  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  uterus,  they  are  more  flight. 

If  the  inflammation  is  not  refolved,  it  generally  ends 
in  a  mortification,  u’cer,  or  cancer.  A  mortification Toon 
VoL.m.  Ti^76.  2 
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0/ Abscess  of  the  Womb. 

Abscesses  of  the  womb  are  either  inflammatory,  tu¬ 
berculous,  or  fteatomatous. 

The  fymptoms  of  an  incipient  abfcefs  are  much  the 
fame  as  the  inflammation,  fuch  as  pain,  heat,  tenfion,  <bc. 
which  intermit  for  fome  time,  and  appear  again,  when 
the  fuppuration  begins,;  of  which  the  inflammatory  is 
moft  fenfible,  the  fteatomatous  the  lead.  When  the  ab* 
fcefs  is  formed,  all  the  fymptoms  of  inflammation  vanifli : 
but  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  a  flow  fever,  and  marafmus, 
gradually  increafe  from  the  abforpiion  of  the  pas  into  the 
blood. 

If  no  inflimmation  has  preceded,  and^the  patient  was 
fubjeft  to  obftruiflion?,  efpecially  of  the  glands  of  the  u- 
terus,  and  had  a  Jymphatic  fluor  albus,  it  may  be  tuber¬ 
culous  ;  if  the  tumour  is  foft  and  indolent,  it  may  be 
fteatomatous  ;  but  thefe  are  rare.  The  place  may  be 
partly  dif  overed  by  the  touch,  but  more  efpecially  by  the 
complaints  of  the  patients. 

If  it  breaks  into  the  bladder,  and  paffes  oflF  by  urine, 
or  into  the  redlum,  and  is  dlfcharged  by  ftool,  or  into  the 
groin,  it  is  dangerous  ;  if  into  the  abdomen,  incurable  : 
If  it  breaks  into  the  vagina,  it  may  become  an  ulcer, 
which  is  commonly  mortal ;  or  the  patient  may  perilh  by 
a  hectic  fever  before  the  eruption.  The  tuberculous  and 
ftcatomatous  are  much  the  flowed. 

The  work  in  this  cafe  muft  be  left  to  nature,  in  a  con¬ 
firmed  abfcefs  ;  unlefs  it  can  be  come  at  through  the  vagina, 
and  opened  with  a  lancet,  and  thendeterflye  injedtions  may 
perform  a  cure. 

Ulcer  Uterus. 

An  ulcer  may  have  its  iffue  and  feat  in  the  concave  fur- 
face  of  the  uterus  ;  or  may  be  lodged  more  deep,  and  have 
iflues  into  the  redlum,  bladder,  groin,  or  cavity  of  the 
abdomen. 

The  caufes  of  an  erofion  may  be  the  fluor  albus,  or 
rather  lymphaticus  ;  the  corruption  of  the  foetus,  or  pla¬ 
centa,  in  the  womb  ;  acrid  or  cauftic  inje<5fions  ;  the  fre¬ 
quent  ufe  of  cantharides,  the  lues  venerea,  or  acrimonious 
inenfes. 

If  the  ulcer  proceeds  from  an  abfcefs,  it  may  be  in¬ 
flammatory,  tuberculous,  or  fteatomatous  ;  if  from  an 
erofion,  it  may  be  venereal,  fcorbutic,  fcrophulous,  or 
fimple  :  It  maybe  alfo  fimple,  fcirrhous,  or  cancerous. 

The  chief  fign  of  an  ulcer  is  the  efflux  of  purulent  mat¬ 
ter  ;  and  the  greater  the  quantity,  the  profounder  the 
ulcer.  If  the  flux  is  fanions,  or  mixed  with  blood,  the 
blood* veflels  are  eroded.  Mortal  haemorrhages  fometimes 
fupervene.  Sometimes  they  may  proceed  from  a  fever, 
and  rarefadllon  of  the  blood. 

An  ulcer  is  hard  to  be  diflinguifhed  from  a  fluor  albus  : 
however  pus  is  always  more  compa(5l  and  fetid,  unlefs 
it  is  lymphatic  ;  and  there  is  always  a  fixed  pain  from  an 
ulcer. 

All  ulcers  of  the  uterus  are  dangerous  ;  when  they  are 
fiftulous,  or  feirrhons,  or  both,  they  portend  death  :  the 
fame  may  be  laid  of  the  cancerous  ;  or  when  they  are  at¬ 
tended  with  a  flow  hedlc  fever,  fweliings  of  the  feet,  a 
laarafmus, 
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In  order  to  the  cure,  it  is  neceflary  to  know  wffl'ether 
the  ulcer  is  feared  in  the  body  of  the  uterus,  or  near  the 
os  uteri,  in  the  vagina ;  or  whether  it  be  venereal,  for  the 
laft  mufl:  be  treated  as  that  diflemper  requires. 

To  corred  the  vicious  acrimony  of  the  blood,  ufe  broths, 
or  decodlioos  of  lettuce,  fuccory,  borrage,  with  fai  pru¬ 
nella  ;  fometimes  with  veal  or  a  pullet  ;  alfo  chaiybeated 
whey,  fweetened  with  fyrup  of  violets.  But  the  heft 
thing  is  a  milk-diet  ;  to  which,  for  vafiety-f.ke,  may  be 
added  rice,  eggs,  a  decoftion  of  china,  barley,  <bc.  or 
chervil,  agrimony,  fumitory,  or  the  fecond  lime  water, 
or  fteel- waters  alone.  Like  wife  emollient  baths  or  fe- 
micupia. 

Injedions  of  whey  and  brown  fugar  are  good.. 

To  confolidate  the  ulcer,  ufe  injections  of  agrimony, 
with  the  fecond  lime  water  ;  or  warm  fulphureous  bath¬ 
waters,  and  the  fumigations  of  the  gums. 

To  eafe  the  pain,  give  gentle  narcotics. 

Of  Sc  -  RRHus  //<?  Uterus. 

Sometimes  an  inflammation  of  the  uterus  ends  in  a 
feirrhus,  which  is  a  hard,  renitent,  and  indolent  tumour, 
without  heat  and  pain. 

It  is  a  very  iroubiefome  diforder,  and  often  incurable, 
and  the  attempt  to  remove  it  is  dangerous,  though  it  is 
apt  to  bring  on  dropfies,  a  cancer,  a  marafmus,  he.  Its 
feat  is  in  the  glands,  lymphatic  velTels,  or  ladealsof  the 
uterus. 

The  fymptoms  are,  a  weight  in  the  hypogaftrium,  when 
the  patient  ftarrds  or  w^alks  ;  difficulty  of  lying  on  the  well 
fide  ;  if  the  tumour  is  painful,  flie  is  obliged  to  lie  on  her 
back  ;  the  menfes  are  fuppreffed  ;  fametimes  there  are 
violent  and  dangerous  haemorrhages ;  a  dropfy  of  the  ab¬ 
domen  or  uterus  :  If  it  fuppurates,  there  are  figns  of  an 
abfcefs.  It  may  be  partly  difeovered^by  prefling  the  hand 
on  the  region  of  the  os  pubis. 

If  the  tumour  be  fmall,  recent,  5nd  void  of  pain,  you 
maygive  broths  of  eringo,  reft-harrow,  and  afparagus  roots, 
of  each  half  an  ounce.  Whey,  with  vitriolate  tartar, 
or  chaiybeated  whey,  are  very  gentle.  Or  give  a  pint 
every  day  of  vitriolic  waters,  for  two  or  three  months. 

If  thefe  heat  too  much,  flie  muft  drink  afles  or  goats 
milk.  This  is  a  palliative  cure.  But,  to  diflblve  the 
feirrhous  matter,  the  patient  muft  ufe  baths,  and  half 
baths,  of  emollient  decodtions.  Emollient  injedfio’ns  and 
moderate  clyfters  are  very  beneficial. 

When  heat,  pain,  and  tenfion  of  . the  isterus  are  per¬ 
ceived,  forbear  deobftruents,  and 'bleed.  Ufe  no  ape¬ 
ritives  at  the  time  of  purging.  At  other  times  ufe  di¬ 
luents  and  narcotics.  If  the  tumour  does  not  dmiinifli, 
leave  thefe  medicines  off,  and  have  recourfe  to  the  palli¬ 
ative  cure. 

Of  the  Cancer  of  the  Uterus. 

A  Cancer  is  a  feirrhus  become  exquifitely  painful; 
When  there  is  a  darling  or  lancinating  pain  in  the  feirrhus, 
and  in  fifteen  days  or  a  month  it  becomes  much  larger 
than  it  was  before,  and  fcabrous  that  Is, -angular  and 
rugged^;  and  the  fl<in  that  covers  it  is  fniooiher,  till 
a  fiffure  appears  ;  the  lips  of  which  are  retorted,  and 
an  ichor  or  acrimonious  ferofity  proceeds  therefrom, 

with 
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with  a  foft  fungous  fieth  about  the  fiiTure  ;  you  have  the 
progrefs  to  a  confirmed  cancer.  The  matter  never  be¬ 
comes  pus. 

An  ulcer  of  the  uterus  refembles  a  cancer,  when  a  pu¬ 
trid  fanies  ilTues  from  the  corrupted  fubdance  of  the  womb, 
with  great  ftench,  exqu’fite  pain,  and  grievous  fymptoms. 
This  difeafe  is  almod  incurable. 

The  principal  fymptom  of  a  cancer  is  pain,  which  is 
attended  with  redlelTnefs,  watching,  indigedion ;  which 
produce  a  (low  fever,  confumption,  marafmus,  and  the  like. 

A  hard,  renitent,  painful  tumour,  preceded  by  an  in¬ 
dolent  fcirrhus,  plainly  evinces  theexidence  of  a  cancer. 
If  nothing  is  difcharged  by  the  uterus,  but  a  limpid,  pel¬ 
lucid  lymph,  it  is  an  occult  cancer  ;  vif  acrid  ferum,  or 
ichor,  it  is  open. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  done  in  this  cafe,  but  by  demul¬ 
cents  and  lenients.  If  there  is  any  hope  of  cure,  it  mud 
be  placed  in  ades  milk,  the  Sellers  waters,  and  in  bath¬ 
ing  in  foft  water  wherein  wheat-bran  has  been  boded;  in 
v/hich  the  patient  mud  fit  for  an  hour,  or  longer.  She 
mud  abdain  from  ail  fharp,  acrid,  dimulating,  and  heating 
things. 

Of  Procidentia  Uteri. 

It  is  a  common  diforder;  and  the  uterus  prefents  it- 
felf  in  the  vagina  between  the  labia,  or  is  quite  vifible. 
Sometimes  it  is  only  the  internal  membrane  of  the  vagina, 
fom^times  the  body  of  the  womb. 

This  diforder  is  rarely  dangerous,  for  women  bear  it 
a  long  time. 

The  cure  condds  in  reducing  the  uterus,  and  retaining 
it  in  its  place.  To  reduce  it,  order  a  fimpie  clyder  to 
evacuate  the  recfiim ;  the  patient  diould  alfo  bleed  three 
or  four  times  :  Then  emollient  caiaplafms  fliould  be  u fed 
of  white  bread  and  milk,  or  of  emollient  plants  ;  emol¬ 
lient  baths  are  alfo  to  be  employed.  The  parts  being 
thus  relaxed,  the  patient  mud  lie  on  her  back,  with  her 
hips  higher  than  her  head,  and  her  legs  quite  afunder  ; 
then  put  back  the  uterus  by  degrees,  where  you  find  the 
lead  refidance,  and  without  any  violence.  This  done, 
the  patient  mud  be  confined  to  her  bed  for  about  fifteen 
days,  with  her  thighs  clofed,  or  her  legs  acrofs,  and  her 
hips  raifed. 

The  cure  mud  be  compleated  with  adringent  injedions, 
baths,  and  peflariesv;  with  fumigations  of  frankincenfe, 
red  rofes,  and  madich. 
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Of  childrens  DISEASEIS. 

Of  Dlforders  from  a  Retention  of  the  Meconium. 

Infants  newly  born,  from  a  retention  of  the  meconi¬ 
um  and  other  fordid  matter  in  the  primae  o/V,  are  fub- 
je6t  to  gripings  or  pains  in  the  belly,  which  produce  Cen¬ 
dant  crying,  hiccups,  the  jaundice,  wakefulnefs,  red- 
lednefs,  dartings,  frights,  convulfions,  and  epilepfies  ; 
which,  unlefs  timely,  prevented,  are  fatal. 

To  carry  .this  oiF,  infants  fhould  fuck  the  firft  milk  of 
their  mother,  if  they  give  fuck  j  otherwife  they  diouid 
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fad  ten  or  twelve  hours ;  or  take  the  following  mixture, 
which  will  fofter.  it  : 

Take  6  drams  of  frefli  milk  whey,  and  one  dram  of 
honey  ;  make  them  into  a  draught. 

Heider  advifes  a  grain  or  two  of  the  powder  of  jalap, 
or  two  or  three  of  rhubarb  in  fyrup  of  rofes  foiative,  or 
a  folution  of  manna  ;  fome  give  half  an  ounce  of  oil  of 
fweet  almonds,  with  a  little  barley-fugar.  A  grain  of 
aurum  fulminans  is  the  fured  remedy. 

Cy'Diforders  fro7n  Codivenefs  and  Wind. 

If  after  fome  time  the  excrements  become  hard,  with 
codivenefs  and  a  retention  of  wind,  they  will  caufe  the 
fymptoms  abovementioned.  In  this  the  fame  remedies 
“may  be  uftd,  till  the  child’s  belly  is  open,  and  the  acid 
or  corrupted  milk  fhould  be  corredled  with  abforbent 
and  tedaceous  powders  ;  whereof  half  a  fcruple  is  a  dofe,. 
Harris  believes  an  acid  to  be  fo  predominant  in  infants, 
as  to  caufe  all  their  difeafes.  Boerhaave  affirms,  if  ab- 
forbents  are  ufeful  at  any  time,  they  mud  be  in  thefe  cafes, 
and  orders  vij  grains  of  the  tedaceous  powders  three  times 
a  day. 

The  nurfe  mud  forbear  to  feed  upon  any  thing  that  is. 
four  or  acid. 

(9/ Watching,  or  Want  c/ Sleep, 

Want  of  deep  proceeds  from  the  gripes,  or  codive¬ 
nefs,  and  wind  and  pain  occafion  edrhereby  :  we  judge  of 
the  health  of  children  by  their  deeping  quietly,  and  of  their 
illnefs  by  their  watching,  crying,  and  fereaming.  Watch¬ 
ing  may  proceed  froih  the  milk  being  corrupted  in  the  do»- 
mach,  or  from  codivenefs,  or  from  wind. 

In  this  diforder  the  body  ffiould  be  always  kept  open, 
fird  by  a  clyder,  and  then  a  purge ;  and  the  abforbents 
are  to  be  given,  and  carminatives,  particularly  powder  of 
anifeed  ;  and  the  belly  is  to  be  anointed  with  carminative 
oil.  Soon  after  the  purge,  give  two  drams  of  oil  of  al¬ 
monds.  The  nurfes  ffiould  avoid  acid  and  datulent  things, 
and  catching  cold.  Opiates,  diafeordium,  and  theriaca, 
mud  never  be  ufed,  unlefs  in  cafes  of  extreme  neceffitj^. 

Of  ths  Aphthte,  or  Thrufli. 

The  aphthae  are  little  whitiffi  ulcers  afFeiding  the  whole 
fuperficies  of  the  mouth,  that  is,  the  lips,  gums,  checks, 
tongue,  palate,  and  fauces;  r.ay,  they  even  defeend  through 
the  oefophagus  to  the  domach  and  intedines,  and  to  the 
anus  ;  but  then  they  are  very  dangerous,  and  commonly 
put  a  period  to  the  infant’s  life. 

Boerhaave  fays,  if  the  aphthae  are  of  a  pearl-colour,, 
pellucid,  white,  few  in  number,  fuperficial,  foft,  and 
fall  off  eafily,  apt  to  return  in  part,  they  are  of  the  bed 
fort  ;  but  if  they  are  white  or  opake,  like  bacon,  yellow, 
brown,  black,  thick,  denfe,  running  together,  hard,  te¬ 
nacious,  condanily  redored,  corrofive,  they  are  bad. 

Harris  believes  gargles  to  be  of  little  fervice,  becaufe 
infants  cannot  ufe  them,  inafmuch  as  they  fwallow  every 
thing  that  is  put  into  their  mouths.  He  therefore  relies 
for  a  cure,  on  the  tedaceous  powders,  and  the  mod  gentle 
cathartics,  and  believes  them  fufficient, 

Alien  fays  the  decoflion  of  elm-bark  is  the  bed  gar- 
garifm  for. the  cure  of  the  aphthae.. 

This 
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This  dlfeafe  often  attacks  Adults  in  acute  difeafes 
and  inflammation  of  the  vifcera,  Boerhaave  obferves 
they  are  moll  common  among  the  northern  people,  that 
inhabit  low  mariliy  places,  and  often  attend  a  continual 
putrid  fever,  or  an  intermittent  becoming  continual  ;  and 
that  they  are  ufliered  in  with  adtarrht^a,  ora  dyfentery, 
a  naufea,  vomiting,  iofe  of  appetite,  great  anxiety  about 
the  proscordia  often  returning,  fome  great  evacuation  of 
the  fluids,  a  flupor  and  dulnefs,  fleepinefs,  a  perpetual 
complaint  of  weight  about  iheflomach. 

To  curp  this  diflemper,  hot,  diluting,  refolvent,  and 
detergent  medicines  mufl  be  given,  that  the  crud  may  be 
difpofed  to  ffiil  off  ealily.  ^ 

Huxham  advifes,  when  the  aphthge  fuperyene  in  fevers, 
to  ufe  gargles  frequently  of  emollients  and  detergents, 
made  with  figs,  hydromel,  decoflion  of  turnips,  he.  To 
give  rhubarb  inwardly,  chiefly  if  the  patientis  griped  and 
ioofe,  adding  an  aromatic  aflringent  with  abforbents. 

{^/'Galling  Excoriati on. 

There  is  often  an  excoriation  of  the  parts  near  the 
pudenda,  chiefly  of  the  groin  and  ferotura ;  in  the  wrinkles 
of  the  neck,  under  the  arms,  and  in  other  places,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  acrimony  of  the  urine  and  fweat.  From 
this  proceed  itching  pains,  crying,  watching,  and  reft- 
lelTnefs . 

To  remedy  this,  the  parts  aflPedled  may  be  waflied  often 
‘with  warm  water,  and  fprinkled  with  drying  powders, 
fuch  as  chalk,  burnt  hartfhorn  ;  but  efpecially  tutty,  and 
xerufs,  which  may  be  tied  clofely  in  a  rag,  and  the  pow- 
44ers  fliook  out  on  the  difordered  places. 

If  the  parts  afFedted  are  more  fore,  and  tend  to  a  real 
.ulceration,  it  will  be  proper  to  add  a  little  faccharum  fa- 
turne  to  the  powders.  Likewife  a  little  white  vitriol  dif- 
folved  in  fpring  water,  and  daubed  upon  the  part,  will 
dry  and  heal  it  very  powerfully, 

0/  the  Stoppage  of  the  Nose. 

The  noflrils  of  infants  are  often  plugged  up  with  a 
grofs  mucus,  infomuch  that  they  can  fcarce  breathe,  or 
fuck,  or  fwallow  ;  which  renders  them  ve'ry  unquiet  and 
uneafy.  To  cure  it,  after  a  fuitable  purge,  dilTolve  two 
or  three  grains  of  white  vitriol  in  half  an  ounce  of  mar- 
^joram  water  ;  then  filtre  it,  and  apply  it  now  and  then 
to  the  noflrils  with  a  linen  rag. 

Or  you  may  apply  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  impregnated 
with  the  oil  of  marjoram,  to  the  bottom  and  fides  of  the 
noflrils,  which  will  refolve  the  filth,  and  render  the  re- 
fpiraticn  free. 

Of  Scabby  Eruptions  and  Crusta  Lactea. 

The  heads  of  children  are  often  troubled  with  achores 
-or  fcabby  eruptions;  and  if  the  face  isalFccfled  with  them, 
they  are  called  crufta  ladfea.  Thefe  are  expelled  by  the 
benefit  of  nature;  and,  before  the  eruption,  the  infant 
is  often  troubled  with  epileptic  fits  from  the  irritation  of 
the  morbific  matter. 

If  the  humours  ftrike  in,  either  fpontaneoufly  or  by 
improper  applications,  or  if  the  exanthemata  are  of  a 
blackifh  colour,  they  are  very  dangerous,  and  the  infant 
jenerally  falls  into  an  aflhma  or  a  fatal  epilepfy. 
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lo  the  cure,  externals,  and  erpecially  fuch  as  are  re* 
pellent,  Ihould  be  avoided ;  and  things  fbould  be  given  in- 
warclly  which  corre^f  and  temperate  the  blood,  and  expel 
the  noxious  matter  by  a  diaphorefis.  After  the  prinue 
vi.-e  are  purged,  both  the  nurfe  and  child  fliould  take  a'- 
iexipharmics  in  the  morning,  and  the  teflaceous  pow¬ 
ders  with  calx  of  antimony,  amber,  and  cinnabar,  in  the 
afternoon. 

Externally,  nothing  of  fulphur  or  mercury  fliould  be 
applied,  or  repellent  lotions,  or  any  thing  cold.  To  mol¬ 
lify  the  fcabb  frefii  butter,  or  calves  marrow,  or  cream, 
are  fuflicient.  This  cafe  often  proves  obflinate;  and  then 
the  nurfe  fhould  obferve  a  Arid:  regimen, >  ufe  good  diet, 
takefweeteners  of  the  blood,  and  purgatives  nowand  then. 

Of  a  Diarrhoea  Vomiting. 

The  diarrhoea  of  infants  is  not  to  be  flopped,  either 
•with  aflringents  or  narcotics  :^For  aflringents  turn  the 
flux  of  fliarp  humours  towards  the  noble  parts,  and  endan¬ 
ger  the  life  of  the  child ;  and,  though  narcotics  appeafs 
the  ferocity  of  the  turgefeent  humour  for  a  time,  yet  they 
afterwards  break  out  with  greater  force.  Befides,  opiates 
are  too  powerful  for  the  tender  conflitution  of  infants, 
and  niufi  not  be  given  at  all,  or  with  the  utmofl  caution. 
In  flight  cafes,  diafeordium  maybe  ventured  upon,  to  five 
or  fix  grains  ;  but,  if  there  is  a  fever,  it  cannot  be  given 
without  danger. 

Therefore  the  befl  way  is  to  give  chalk, .  coral,  pearls, 
and  the  like,  of  which  about  half  a  fcruple  is  a  dofe  ; 
which  w'ill  abate  the  orgafm  of  the  humours,  without 
kindling  any  ni^w  heat:  after  which  the  cure  may  be 
compleated  with  rhubarb,  from  fix  grains  to  half  a  fcruple, 
in  folutive  fyrup  of  rofes.  ^ 

With  regard  to  Vomiting,  if  there  is  great  plenty  of 
ferous  and  noxious  humours  in  the  ftomach,  infomuch 
that  the  flomach  can  retain  nothing,  if  the  child  is  a  year 
or  two  old,  he  may  fafely  take  fome  grains  of  ipecacuan¬ 
ha  ;  Harris  fays  xv :  but  furely  a  third  part  of  that  quan¬ 
tity,  nay,  one  or  two  grains,  may  be  fuflicient;  for  this 
does  not  require  the  fwallowing  fomuch  liquor  after  it  as 
fome  others  ;  and  yet  clears  the  ftomach  of  crudities,  vif- 
cidities,  and  other  bad  humours. 

Of  Difficult  Breeding  the  'Ve'e.th, 

Among  all  the  diforders  which  aMi<51:  children,  there 
are  none  that  generate  fuch  grievous  fymptoms  as  diflicult 
dentition.  About  five  or  fix  months  after  birth,  the  teeth 
generally  begin  to  make  their  appearance ;  firfl  the  inci- 
fores,  or  fore-teeth;  next  the  canini,  ordog-reeth;  and 
lafliy,  themolares,  or  grinders.  About^the  feventh  year 
there  comes  a  new  fet;  and  at  twenty- one  the  two  inner 
grinders,  called  dentes  fapientise. 

At  the  time  of  cutting  their  teeth,  they  flaver  very 
much,  and  have  a  diarrhoea,  which  is  no  bad  fign ;  but 
when  it  is  difficult,  efpecially  when  the  canine  teeth  begin 
to  be  in  motion,  and  to  make  their  out-way  out  through 
the  gums,  the  child  has  flattings  in  his  deep,  tumours  of 
the  gums,  gripes,  inquietude,  watchings,  a  ioofenefs  or 
cofliveoels,  greenilli  Itools,  the  thrafli,  fever?,  difficult 
breathing,  fuffocating  catarrhs,  conyulfions,  epilepfies, 
which  often  end  in  death. 


It 
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It  Hiicv/s  dentition  U  like  to  be  bad,  if  the  child  is  per¬ 
petually  crying,  thruds  his  fingers  into  his  mouth,  and 
bites  the  nurfe’s  nippies  ;  if  unequal  tubercles  are  per¬ 
ceived  in  the  gams,  both  by  the  fight  and  tciich,  where 
the  teeth  are  expe<5>ed  to  appear  ;  if  there  is  heat  in  the 
mouth  and  the  whole  body  ;  if  they  flart  without  a  caufe, 
efpeclally  in  fieel*.  Thefe  do  not  come  on  without  great 
Havering,  and  fometimes  a  diarrhoea,  as  was  mentioned 
above. 

Harris  obferves,  that,  when  an  inilammation  appears, 
thephyfician  will  labour  in  vain,  if  the  cure  is  not  begun 
with  applying  a ’leech  undereach  ear.  When  the  fwell- 
ing  of  t  he  gums  fiiews  it  is  time  to  cut  it,  to  make  way  for 
the  tooth,  he  would  have  it  done  with  a  penknife,  not  with 
3  fine  lancet,  left  the  wound  fimuld  heal,  and  form  a  cica¬ 
trix  The  food  he  dire<flsto  be  no  more  than  juke  warm, 
Heifter  internally  advifes  aqueous  mixtures,  temperating 
powders  ;  externally,  oil  of  Iweet  almonds,  with  fyrup  of 
violets,  or  fyrup  of  wild  poppies,  lightly  acidulated  with 
fpirit  of  vitriol,  wherewith  often  to  rub  the  gums;  as  alfo 
with  the  coral  or  other  fmooth  things,  which  will  have 
the  fame  efiFe^t. 

Morgan  affirms  in  this  cafe,  it  will  be  beft  to  abate  the 
tffervefcence  of  the  blood  with  diluters  ;  to  appeafe  the 
pain  with  gentle  opiates  ;  to  open  the  body  with  purges 
and  clyfteis  ;  to  draw  off  the  fermented  ferum  by  bli- 
fters ;  to  promote  the  cutting  of  the  teeth  by  cooling,  re¬ 
laxing,  and  opening  the  gums  ;  for  this  purpofe  diaco 
dium  is  good,^;  or  a  ftrong  decodion  of  marffi-mallows 
and  poppy  lieads,  in  thick  milk,  cream,  or  neats-footX)il ; 
Thefe  take  off  the  heat,  and  affiwage  the  pain. 

Of  thcK\QK^r%. 

Children  arc  fcldom  attacked  with  rickets  before 
they  are  nine  months,  and  after  they  are  two  years  old; 
but  jt  frequently  happens  in  the  intermediate  fpace  be¬ 
tween  thefe  two  periods.  It  may  proceed  originally  from 
the  diforders  of  tbe«  parents,  and  may  be  increafed-by 
thofe  of  the  nurfe. 

It  is  like  wife  promoted  by  feeding  the  child  with  aqueous 
and  mucous  fubftances,  crude  fummer- fruits,  fifh  ;  by 
unleavened  farinaceous  alimerrt,  and  too  great  a  quantity 
of  fweet  things ;  by  an  intermittent  autumnal  ague,  or 
other  chronic  or  acute  diforders  ;  by  a  ftriking  in  of  the 
itch  or  herpes ;  by  the  fuppreflion  or  injudicious  cure 
of  ulcers  ;  by  being  enervated  with  baths,  fomentations, 
ointments,  or  moiff  vapours  ;  by  continual  reft  in  a  per¬ 
forated  chair,  with  his  coats  up. 

This  diforder  is  known,  in  thofe  who  cannot  walk, 

MED  . 

Medicines,  whatever fubftances  fefve  to reff ore  health. 

Medicines,  are  either  fimple  or  compound  :  the  for¬ 
mer  being  formed  by  nature  alone  ;  and  the  latter  owing 
to  the  induftry  of  men,  by  varioufly  mixing  the  fimple 
ones  together. 

Medicines  are  likewife  diftinguiftied,  from  the  man¬ 
ner  of  ufing  them  into  internal  or  external ;  and  with 
regard  to  tlieir  effiefls,  they  are  faid  to  be  aftringent, 
cathartic,  emetic,  ^c. 
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from  the  caufiss  preceding;  from  his  brothers  Or  fiffer® 
having  the'  fame  difeafe  ;  from  a  ffaccid  tu.mour  of 
the  head  and  face  ;  from  a  ffabby  loofe  ffiin  ;  from  a 
fwelling  of  the  abdomen  ;  from  a  falling  away  of  the  reff 
of  the  parts,  efpecially  of  the  mufeies  ;  from  protube¬ 
rances  of  the  epiphyfes  of  the  joints,  fuch  as  the  wTifts, 
ancles,  knees,  elbows,  (Ifc.  ;  from  the  magnitude  of  the 
jugular  veins  and  arteries,  while  the  reft  dtcreafe.  The 
legs  grow  crooked. 

In  thofe  that  have  begun  to  walk,  beficles  the  former 
figns,  there  is  a  flownels,  debility,  and  tottering  in  his 
motion  ;  which  Toon  proceeds  to  a  conftant  dtfire  of  fit¬ 
ting,  and  afterwards  changes  to  lying  down ;  infomuch 
that  nothing  at  laft  is  moveable,  but  the  neck  and  head. 
Add  to  thefe,  an  early  wit,  an  underftanding  which  exceeds 
his  age,  while  the  appetite  anddigeftion  continue  unhurt. 
As  he  grows  older,  his  head  is  enlarged,  with  ample 
futures;  bis  thorax  is  comprefied  on  the  fides;  and  his 
fternum  rifes  up  ftiarp,  while  the  extremities  of  the  ribs 
are  knotty.  The  abdomen  is  protuberant,  and  the  teeth 
black  and  carious,  Thefe  diforders  fenfibly  increafing, 
are  the  caufe  ever  after  of  pefnidous  difeafes  of  the  fame 
kind;  principally  a  fpina  ventofa,  a.nd  a  caries  of  the  bones. 

In  the  mean  while  a  flow  feverifh  diforder  preys  upon 
the  whole  body,  till  the  time  of  death  ;  and  then  all  the 
fibres,  veflels,  and  vifeera  appear  to  be  foft,  ffaccid,  and 
the  fluids  diflblved  and  mucous. 

The  cure  is  to  be  attempted  with  light,  nourifliing, 
dry  aliment,  not  fat,  .but  feafoned,  and  taken  often; 
With  a  little  found  drink,  fuch  as  beer,  not  ftale,  but 
well  boiled  and  fine :  With  a  dry  warm  air,  and  dry 
warm  woolen  cloaihing;  With  being  carried  about  in 
the  arms,  and  often  fliook,  fwung,  and  put  in  motion  ; 
With  being  drawn  In  a  vehicle  oyer  the  ftones  :  With 
repeated  fri^tion3  with  warm  dry  flannel,  fprinkled  with 
aromatics ;  efpecially  the  abdomen  and  fpine  of  the 
back:  With  prudently  repeated  blifters,  withffrengthen- 
ing  purges,  for  feveral  days  fucceflively:  As  alfo  by  the 
continued  ufe  of  ftrengthening,  drying,  antifcorbutic  re¬ 
medies,  and  fuch  as  raife  the  fpirits. 

Particularly  for  food,  the  bread  fhould  be  bifeuit,  with 
a  little  faffron  and  fpices.  The  fleffi  fliould  be  pigeons, 
pullets,  veal,  rabbets,  mutton,  gently  roafted,  minced,  and 
mixed  with  bifeuit,  fait,  a  little  parfley,  thyme,  nutmeg, 
or  the  like. 

Likewife  rice,'  millet,  pearl  barley,  boiled  withraifins; 
to  which  add  a  little  wine  and  fpice.  The  drink  may  be 
generous  French  red  wine,  of  which  give  an  ounce  three 
or  four  times  a-day, 

MED 

P<?(ri#/-MEDiciNES,  in  furgery,  thofe  which  a  furgeon 
ought  to  carry  always  about  him,  in  a  box  or  conve¬ 
nient  cafe. 

Thofe,  according  to  Heifter,  are  the  common  di- 
geftive  ointment,  and  the  brown  or  Egyptian  ointment, 
for  eJeanfing  and  digefting  foul  ulcers,  and  fome  vulne¬ 
rary  balfams,  as  the  iinimenrum  arcsei,  or  the  balffm  of 
Peru,  of  Gilead  or  Capivi,  or  the  Samaritan  balfam  ; 
to  thefe  muft  alfo  be  added  a  plafter  or  two,  as  the 
^  U  u  diachylon, 
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diachylon,  or  ftypticum  Croilii,  Cnee  one  or  other  of 
thefe  is  almort:  conftantly  wanted.  Neither  faould 
there  be  wanting  a  piece  of  bine  vitriol  for  the  taking 
down  luxuriant  llelh,  and  to  flop  haemorrhages ;  but 
if  vitriol  is  wanting,  burnt  alum,  red  precipitate,  the 
infernal  done,  or  any  other  corrofive  medicine,  will 
fupplyits  place  in  corrofive  intentions,  and  the  lad  will 
alfo  ferve  to  open  abfeefles,  to  make  ilTues,  and  perform 
many  other  operations  of  that  kind. 

With  thefe  there  fhould  always  be  kept  in  readinefs 
alfo  a  tjuantity  of  feraped  lint,  that  the  furgeon  may 
be  able  to  give  immediate  afildance  to  wounded  perfons  ; 
lince,  if  he  is  unprepared  for  this,  they  may  eafily  be 
taken  off  by  an  haemorrhage;  a  circumdance  which 
ought  alfo  to  prevail  with  him  to  be  always  provided 
with  fuitable  bandages. 

MEDlNx^,  a  city  of  Arabia  Deferta,  fituated  two  hun¬ 
dred  miles  north- wed  of  Mecca  :  in  E.  long.  40®  35'. 

N.  lat.  24®  30'.  '• 

This  is  called  the  city  of  the  prophet,  on  account  of 
Mahomet’s  being^reeeived  and  proteded  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tant’s  on  his  flight  hither  from  Mecca,  where  the  Ma¬ 
hometan  asra  commences. 

MEDITERRANEAN  sea,  extends  from  the  draits  of 
Gibraltar  to  the  coads  of  Syria  and  Paledine,  being 
upwards  of  2000  miles  in  length,  but  of  a  very  unequal 
breadth’:  the  wed-part  of  it  feparates  Europe  from 
Africa  ;  and  the  Levant  or  ead-part  of  it  divides  Alia 
from  Africa.  ^ 

MEDITULLIUM,  is  ufed  by  anatomlds  for  that  fpungy 
fubdance  between  the  two  plates  of  the  cranium,  and  in 
the  interdices  of  all  laminated  bones. 

MEDIUM,  in  logic,  the  mean  or  middle  term  of  a  fyl- 
logifm,  being  an  argument,  reafon,  or  confideration  for 
which  we  affirm  or  deny  any  thing;  or,  it  is  the  caufe 
why  the  greater  extreme  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  the 
lefs  in  the  conclufion. 

Medium,  in  arithmetic,  or  arithmetical  medium,  or 
MEAN,  that  which  is  equally  didant  from  each  extreme, 
or  which  exceeds  the  leffer  extreme  as  much  as  it  is 
exceeded  by  the  greater,  in  refpedl:  of  quantity  not  of  ^ 
proportion:  thus  9  is  a  medium  between  6  and  12. 

Medium,  in  philofophy,  that  fpace  or  region  through 
which  a  body  in  motion  paffes  to  any  point  v  thus  air, 
is  the  medium  wherein  bodies  move  near  our  earth  ; 
water,  the  medium  y;'’berein  fiffies  live  and  move ;  and 
glafs  is  alfo  a  medium  of  light,  as  it  affords  it  a  free 
paflTage,  That  denfity  or  confidence  in  the  parts  of  the 
medium,  whereby  the  motion  of  bodies  in  it  is  retarded, 
is  called  the  refidance  of  the  medium;  which  together 
with  the  force  of  gravity,  is  the  caufe  of  the  cedation 
of  t’  e  motion  of  projectiles. 

S-uhiile  or  Liberia  I  Medium,-  See  ^ther, 

MEDLAR,  in  botany.  See  M^spilus. 

MEDULLA,  in  anatomy  See  Anatomy,  p.  147. 

Medulla  oblongata.  See  Anatomy,  p.  287. 

Medulla  spinalis.  See  Anatomy,  p.  288. 

MEDUSA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  oi  infeCts  belonging  to 
the  order  of  molufca.  The  body  is  gelatinous,  roundiffi, 
and  depreffed ;  and  the  mouth  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
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under  part  of  the  body.  There  are  twelve  fpeci^s,  all 
natives  of  the  fea. 

MEDWAY,  a  river  which  rifes  in  Affidon  fored  in  Suf- 
fex;  and  running  through  Kent,  is  divided  into  two 
branches  by  the  Ida  of  Sheppy,  one  of  which  is  called 
Ead  Swale,  and  the  other  AVed  Swale. 

MEISSEN,  once  the  capital  of  the  marc^^uifate  of  Miffen 
or  Mifnia,  in  Upper  Saxony,  on  the  river  Elbe,  ten 
miles  north  of.Drefden. 

MELAMPODIUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  fynge- 
nefia  polygamia  neceflaria  clafs.  The  receptacle  is  pa¬ 
leaceous  and  coaical ;  the  pappus  confids  of  one  valve- 
ffiaped  leaf,  and  the  calix  of  five  leaves.  There  are 
two  fpecies,  both  natives  of  Britain 

MELAMPYRUM,  a  genus  of  the  didynamia  angiofper- 
mia  clafs.  7’he  calix  has  four  fegments  ;  the  upper 
lip  of  the  corolla  is  compreffed,  and  bent  back  at  the 
edge;  and  the  capfule has^two  oblique  cells, icontaining 
two  gibbous  feeds.  There  are  five  fpecies,  four  ol' 
them  natives  of  Britain,  viz  the  cridatum,  or  creded 
cow- wheat ;  the  arvenfe,  or  purple  cow- wheat ;  the 
pratenfe,  or  meadow  cow- wheat ;  and  the  fylvaticum, 
or  yellow  cow-wheat. 

MELANCHOLY,  in  medicine,  a  kind  of  delirium,  at¬ 
tended  with  gloomy  thoughts,  heavinefs,  and  forrow. 
See  Medicine. 

MELANTERIA,  in  natural  hidory,  a  very  beautiful 
folTii  of  a  denfe,  compaft,  and  regular  texture,  and  of 
an  extremely  bright  pale  yellow,  refembling  nothing  fo 
much  as  the  pured  gold  :  it  is  remarkably  heavy,  and 
is  ufually  found  in  little  irregular  mafles  of  the  bignefs 
of  a  pigeon’s  egg,  wffiich  are  broken  with  a  dight  blow; 
but  it  is  ufually  met  with  in  the  forrn  of  a  fine  gold- 
coloured  efflorence  or  vitriolic  and  pyritical  bodies  ;  or 
in  loofe,  ffiattery,  and  friable  maffes  of  a  more  duffiy 
yellow ;  in  which  latter  date  it  fo  much  refembles  a  na¬ 
tive  fulphur,  that  it  is  frequently  midaken  for ‘one  ; 
however,  it  is  not  inflammable  ;  but  calcines  in  the  fire 
to  a  greyifli  powder,  which  by  burning  longer  changes 
to  a  deep  and  fine  purple. 

The  Greeks  ufed  it  externally,  as  a  gentle  efcharotic 
and  a  dyptic  :  they  made  it  an  ingredient  in  their  oint¬ 
ments  for  old  ulcers,  and  ufed  to  fprinkle  the  powder 
of  it  on  frefh  wounds  to  dop  the  haemorrhage. 

MELANTHIUM.  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  hexandria 
trigynia  clafs.  The  corolla  confids  of  fix  petals  j  and 
the  filaments  are  compofed  of  the  long  ungues  of  the 
corolla  There  are  three  fpecies,  none  of  them  natives 
of  Britain. 

MELANURUS,  in  ichthyology,  See  Sparus. 

MELASTOMA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  decandria 
monogynia  clafs.  The  calix  is  bell-ffiaped,  and  has 
four  fegments  ;  the  petals  are  five,  inferted  into  the 
calix  ;  and  the  berry  has  five  cells.  There  are  tv/elve 
fpecies,  none  of  them  natives  of  Britain, 

MELCHIFES,  in  churc’u-hidory,  the  n’ame  given  to 
the  Syriac,  Egyptian,  and  other  Chridians  of  the  Le¬ 
vant,  The  Melchites,  excepting  fome  few  points  of 
little  or  no  importance,  which  relate  only  to  ceremo¬ 
nies  and  eedefiadicai  difcipUue,  are  in  every  refpecd 
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profefTed  Greeks;  but  they  are  governed  by  a  particijiar 
patriarch,  who  refides  at  Damas,  andaflumss  the  title 
of  patriarch  of  Antioch. 

MELCHIS^DECHIANS,  in  church- hiftory,  a  fed 
which  arofe  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century, 
and  affirmed,  that  Melchifedek  was  not  a  man,  but 
a  heavenly  power,'  fuperior  to  Jefus  Chrifl  :  for  Mel¬ 
chifedek,  they  faid,  was  the  interceffor  and  mediator 
cf  the  angels;  but  jefus  Chrift  was  fo  only  for  men, 
and  his  priefthood  only  a  copy  of  that  of  Mechifedek. 

MELCOMB  REGIS,  a  borouglf-town  of  Dorfetffiire, 
fix  miles  fouth  of  Dorchefter.  It  fends  two  members 
to  parliament, 

MELEx4GRIS,  the  turkey,  in  ornithology.  Th.e 
head  is  covered  with  fpongy  caruncles ;  and  there, is 
1  kewife  a  membranaceous  longitudinal  caruncle  on  the 
throat.  There  are  three  fpecies,  viz.  i.  The  gallo- 
pavo,  or  North  American  turkey  of  Ray,  has  a  carun¬ 
cle  both  on  the  head  and  throat ;  and  the  bread  of  the 
male  is  bearded.  He  lives  upon  grain  and  infeds. 
When  the  cock  druts,  he  blows  up  his  bread,  fpreads 
and  ereds  his  feathers,  relaxes  the  caruncle  on  the 
forehead,  and  the  naked  parts  of  the  face  and  neck 
become  intenfely  red.  2.  The  cridata,  or  Brafilican 
pheafant  of  Ray,  has  an  ered  cred  of  feathers  on  the 
head,  and  violet-coloured  temples:  it  has  a  caruncle  on 
the  throat,  but  none  on  the  head.  5.  The  fatyra,  or 
horned  pheafant  of  Edwards,  has  two  blue  horns  behind 
the  eyes,  a  red  body  fpotted  with  black  and  white. 
It  is  a  native  of  Bengal. 

MELES,  in  zoology.  See  Ursus. 

MELIA,  the  BEAD  TREE,  in  botan)*,  a  genus  of  tbe 
derandria  monogynia  clafs.  The  Calix  confids  of  5 
teeth,  and  the  corolla  of  5  petals  ;  the  nedarium  is 
cylindrical,  about  the  length  of  the  corolla,  and  has 
ten  teeth  .on  the  margin  ;  and  the  drupa,  which  is 
Aiaped  like  an  egg,  has  five  cells.  There  are  two  fpe¬ 
cies,  none  cf  them  natives  of  Britain. 

MELIANTHUS,  in  borany,  a  genus,  of  the  didynamia 

^  angiofpermia  clafs.  The  calix  confids  of  five  leaves  ; 
and  the  corolla  of  four  petals,  with  a  nedarium  within 
the  lowed  one  ;  and  the  capfule  has  four  cells.  There 
are  tw'O  fpecies,  both  natives  of  ^Ediiopia. 

MBLICA,  in  botany, -a  genus  of  the  triandria  digynia 
clafs.  The  calix  confids  of  two  valves,  containing  tw'o 
flowers.  There  are  three  fpecies,  only  one  of  which. 
VIZ.  the  nutans,  or  melic-grafs,  is  a  native  of  Bntidn. 

MELICERES,  in  forgery,  a  kind  of  encyded  tumours, 
fo  called  when  their  contents  are  of  the  confidefice  of 
honey. 

MELILOT.  See  Tripoli UM. 

MELINDA,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  tlie  fame 
name,  and  of  all  the  Portuguefe  fettlements  on  the 
coad  of  Malabar,  in  Africa  :  E.  long.  39°,  S.  lai.  3'’. 

MELINUM,  in  natural  hiOory,  the  name  of  an  earth, 
famous  in  ihe  earlied  ages  of  painting,  being  the  only 
white  of  the  great  painter?  of  antiquity;  and,  according 
to  Pliny’s  account,  one  of  the  three  colours  with  which 
alone  they  performed  all  their  works.  It  is  a  fine, 
white,  marly  earth,  of  a  very  compad  texture,  yet 
remarkably  light  ;  a  fert  of  texture^which  mud. render 
any  earth  fit  fer  the  painter’s,  ufiL,  that  is  of  a  proper 
colour.  It  is  frequently  found  forming  a  dratum  in 


the  earth,  lying  immediately  under  the  vegetable  mould* 

It  i>  of  a  very  fmooth,  but  not  gloffy  furface,  is  very 
foft  to  the  touch,  adheres  firmly  to  the  tonge,  is  eafily 
broken  between  the  fingers,  and  dains  the  fi<in  ins. 
handling.  *  It  melts  readily  in  the  mouth,  and  is  per- 
fedly  fine,  leaving  not  the  lead  grittinefs  betw^een  the 
teeth.  Thrown  into  W'ater,  it  makes  a  great  bubbling 
and  loud  hiding  noife,  aqd  moulders  away  into  a  fine, 
powder.  It  does  not  ferment  with  acids,  and  fuffers 
no  change  in  the  fire.  Thefe  are  the  charaders  by 
which  themelinum  of  the  ancients  is  didinguifhed  from 
all  the  other  white  earths.  It  is  dill  found  in  the  fame 
place  from  whence  the  painters  of  old  had  it;  which  is 
that  from  whence  it  has  its  name,  the  idand  of  Milo, 
called  Milos  by  the  Greeks,  and  is  common  in  mod  of 
the  adjacent  iflands.  It  has  been  of  late  tried  here  as. 
a  paint,  and  is  found  not  to  make  fo  bright  a  white  as 
the  other  fubdances  now  in  ufc  among  the  painters; 
but  feems  not  liable,  like  them,  to  turn  yellow  ;  and 
if  fo,  would  be  worth  the  confideration  of  perfons  in 
the  colour-trade,  efpedahy  as  it  may  be  had  in  any 
quantities  for  carriage. 

MELISSA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  didynamia  gym- 
nofpermia  clafs.  The  calix  is  dry,  and  plain  above  p 
the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  is  vaulted  and  bifid  :  and 
the  middle  lobe  of  the  under  lip  is  cordated.  There 
are  eight  fpecies,  two  of  which  are  natives  of  Britain, 
viz,  the  calamintha,  or  common  cala.mmth  ;  and  the 
repeta,'‘  or  field  calaminth. 

MELITENSIS  terra,  'earth  of  Maha^  an  earth  of 
which  there  are  two  very  different  kinds  ;  the  one  of 
the  genus  of  the  boles,  the  other  of  the  marks.  The 
latter  is  that  known  by  medicinal  authors  under  this 
name  ;  the  former  is  the  Malta  earth  now  in  ufe  ;  but 
both  being  brought  from  the  fame  place,  are  confu- 
fedly  called  by  the  fame  name.  The  Maltefe  mark, 
which  is  the  terra  Melitenfis  of  medicinal  authors,  is 
a  loqfe,  crumbly,  and  very  light  earth,  of  an  unequal 
and  irregular  texture,  and,  when  expofed  to  the  wea? 
ther,  foan  falls  into  fine  foft  powder  ;  but  when  pre- 
ferved  and  dried,  it  becomes  a  loofe,  light  mafs,  of  a 
dirty  white  colour,  with  a  greyiffi  caft :  it  is  rough  to 
the  touch,  adheres  firmly  to  the  tongue,  is  very  eafily 
crumbled  to  powder  between  the  fingers,  and  ftains 
the  hands.  Thrown  into  water,  it  fweils,  and  after¬ 
wards  moulders  away  into  a  line'  powder.  It  ferments 
very  vi  'lently  with  acid  menflruums. 

Both  kinds  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  the 
iffand  of  Malta,  and  the  latter  has  been  much  efleem- 
ed  as  a  remedy  againft  the  bites  of  venomous  aninials,„ 
but  with  how  much  Jullice  we  cannot  fay.  The  other 
has  fupplied  its  place  in  the  German  ffiops,  and  is  ufed 
there  as  a  cordial,  afudorific,  andaflringent.  SeeBoLE. 

MELITIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  didynamia  gym- 
nofpermia  clafs.  The  calix  is  larger  than  the  tube  of 
the  corolla  ;  the  upperlip  of  the  corolla  is  plain;  the-< 
under  lip  is  crenated  ;  and. the  antherae  are  in  the  form 
of  a  crois.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  melif- 
fophyllum,  or  baflard  baum. 

MELLER,  a  large  lake  of  Sweden,  on  the  north  fide  of 
wh.ch  fiands  the  capital  city  of  Stockholm:  it  is  eighty 
miles  long,  and  thirty  broad. 

MELOCHIA,  a  genus  of  the  monadelphia  pentandria 

clafs. 
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dafs.  It  has  fiveftylij  and  the  capfule  has  five  cells, 
each  containing  one  feed.  There  are  fix  fpecier«v  none 
of  them  natives  of  Britain. 

MELODY,  in  mufick,  the  agreeable  elFed:  of  different 
founds,  ranged  and  difpoftd  in  fucceilion  ;  fo  that 
melody  is  the  effedf  of  a  fingle  voice  or  inftrument,  by 
which  it  isdiihnguilhed  from  harmony. 

MELOE,  in  zoology,  agenus  of  infeds  of  the  order  of 

.  coleoptera.  The  antennas  are  jointed,  the  lad  joint 
being  oval  ;  the  bread  is  toundilb  ;  the  elytra  are  foft 
and  flexible;  and  the  head  is  inflected  and  gibbous.' 
There  are  16  fpecies,  principally  didinguiflted  by  their 
colour.  The  vtficatorius,  or  .cantharis  of  the  (hops, 
when  bruifed,  is  univerfally  ufed  as  a  blidering  plader. 

MELON,  in  botany.  See  Cucumis. 

MELOTHRIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  th^  triandria 
monogynia  clafs.  The  calix  confids  of  fve  fegments  ; 
the  corolla  is  monopetalous  and  bell  (haped  ;  and  the 
berry  has  one  cell,  containing  many  feeds. 

In  Canada,  Virginia,  and  Jamaica,  where  this  fruit 
commonly  grows,  it  is  pickled  for  the  table. 

MELTING  CONE,  in  affaying.  See  Chemistry, 
P.  113-^ 

MEMBER,  in  architedlure,  denotes  any  part  of  a  build¬ 
ing  ;  as,  afrieze,  cornich,  or  the  like.  This  word  is 
alfo  fometimes  ufed  for  the  moulding. 

Member  oJ  parliament.  See  Parliament. 

MEMBERED,  in  heraldry,  is  where  the  legs  or  feet  of 
an  eagle,  griffin,  or  other  bird,  are  of  a  different  co¬ 
lour  from  the  red  of  the  body. 

MEMBRANE,  in  anatomy,  a  pliable  texture  of  fibres 
interw'oven  together  in  the  lame  plane.  See  An  at, 
part  I  and  11. 

MEMECYLON,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  0(dandria 
monogynia  clafs.  The  calix  is  above  the  fruit,  and 
has  an  entire  margin  ;  the  corolla  confids  of  one  pe¬ 
tal  ;  and  the  berry  is  crowned  with  a  cylindrical  calix. 
Tfereis  but  one  fpecies,  a  native  of  Ceylon, 

MEMOIRS,  in  matters  of  literature,  a  fpecies  of  hi- 
ftory,  written  by  perfons  who  had  fome  fliare  in  the 
tranfadions  they  relate  ;  anfwering  to  what  the  Ro¬ 
mans  called  Commentarii, 

IvlEMORY,  a  faculty  of  the  human  mind,  whereby  it 
retains  and  recals  the  ideas  it  has  once  perceived.  Sec 
Metaphysics. 

MEMPHIS,  once  the  capital  of  Egypt,  dood  on  the 
wed  fide  of  the  Nile,  almodoppofite  to  Grand  Cairo 

MENDICANTS,  or  begging  friers,  feveral  orders  of 
religious  in  Popiffi  countries,  who,  having  no  fettled  re 
venues,  are  fupported  by  the  charitable  contributions 
they  receive  from  others. 

MENGRELIA,  aprovinceof  Afiatic  Turky,  fituated  on 
the  north- ead  part  of  the  Euxine  fea,  between  Geor¬ 
gia  and  Circaflia.  wliere  the  Turks  purchafe  boys  and 
young  women  for  their  feraglios. 

MENIALS,  domedic  or  houfehold  fervants,  who  live 
under  rheir  lord  cr  mader’s  roof. 

MENINGES,  or  Menynges,  in  anatomy,  a  name  gi¬ 
ven  to  the  dura  and  pia  mater  of  the  brain. 

meniscus,  in  optics,  a  lens  convex  on  one  fide,  and 
concave  on  the  other,  See  Optics. 
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MENISPEMUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  dicccia  do-' 
decandria  clafs.  The  calix  confids  of  fix  leaves,  and 
the  corolla  of  fix  petals.  It  has  three  berries,  contain¬ 
ing  each  a  kidney- Ihapsd  feed.  There  are  feven  fpe-^ 
cte'',  none  of  them  natives  of  britain. 

MENNONITES,  a  fe(ft  of  baptfds  in  Holland,  fo  call¬ 
ed  from  Meanon  Simonis  of  Friezland,  who  lived  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  This  feed  believe,  that  the 
New  Tedament  is  the  only  rule  of  faith  ;  that  the 
terms  Per fon  and  Trinity  aie  not  to  be  ufed  in  fpeaking 
of  ihe  Fat!\er,  Son,  andHolyGhod;  that  the  fird  man 
was  not  created  perfed;  that  it  is  unlawful  to  fwear,  or  to 
wage  war  upon  any  occafion  ;  that  infants  are  not  the 
proper  fubjeCrs  of  baptifm ;  and  that  miniders  of  the 
gofpel  ought  to  receive  no  falary. 

MENOLOGY,  the  Greek  calendar,  in  which  the  lives 
of  the  faints  in  fliort,  or  barely  their  names,  are  cited  ; 
anfweringnearly  to  the  mar  tyrology  of  the  Latin  church, 
See  Martyrology 

MENSA,  in  law-books^  a  term  that  includes  in  it  all 
patrimony,  and  nece/Lries  for  livelihood. 

MENSALS,  in  church-bidory,  fuch  livings  as  w'ere 
formerly  united  to  the  tables  of  religious  houfes,  and 
hence  called  menfal  benefices, 

MENSES,  Flours, Courses,  Catamenia^  in  medicine, 
the  monthly  evacuations  from  the  uterus  of  women  not 
with  child  and  not  giving  fuck.  See  Medicine. 

MENSTRUUM,  in  chemidry,  any  body  which  in  a 
fluid  or  fubtilifed  date  is  capable  of  interpofing  its 
fmall  parts  betw'ixt  the  fmall  parts  of  other  bodies,  fo 
as  to  divide  them  fubtilely,  and  form  a  new  uniform 
compound  of  the  two.  See  Chemistry. 

MENSURATION,  in  general,  denotes  the  a6l  or  art 
of  meafuring  lines,  fuperficies,  or  folids.  See  Geo¬ 
metry. 

MENTHA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  didynaniia  gym- 
nofpermia  clafs.  The  corolla  confids  of  four  fegments ; 
and  the  damina  arc  ere<5t  and  didant.  There  are  14 
fpecies,  1 1  of  them  natives  of  Britain,  viz,  the  fpicata, 
or  fpear-mint  ;  the  longifolia,  or  horfe-mint ;  the  ro- 
rundifolia,  or  round  leaved  horfe-mint  j  the  piperita,  or 
pepper  mint;  the  gentilis,  or  red-mint;  theyerticillata, 
or  curled-mint  ;  the  arvenfis,  ©r  corn-mint ;  the  exi* 
gua.  or  fmooth-mint;  the  aquatica,  or  water-mint ;  the 
hirfuta,  or  round-beaded  mint ;  and  the  pulegium,^  or 
penny- royal, 

MENTZ,  the  capital  of  one  of  the  eleftorates  of  the  fame 
name  in  Germany,  fituated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Rhine  and  Maine  ;  E.  long.  8®,  and  N.  lac, 
50®- 

MENYANTHES,  m  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria 
monogynia  clafs.  The  corolla  is  hairy  ;  the  digma  is 
bifid  ;  and  the  capfule  has  but  one  cell.  7diere  are 
three  fpecies,  two  of  which  are  natives  of  Brita  n,  viz^ 
•the  trifolia,  or  buck- bean  j  and  the  nymphoides,  or 
fringed  water  lilly. 

MEOTIS,  or  pALUS  Meoti  s,  a  fea  of  Turky  which 
divides  Europe  from  Afia,  exte  ding  from  Cum  Far* 
tary  to  the  mou'h  of  the  river  Don,  or  Tanu's 

MERCATOR’S  sailing,  that  performed  byMeicator’s 
chart.  See  Navigation. 

MER- 
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MERCHANT,  a  perfon  who  buys  and  fells  comniodities 
in  grofs,  or  deals  in  exchanges  ;  or  ihat  trufli:s  in  the 
way  of  commerce,  either  by  importation  or  exportation. 
See  Commerce. 

MERCURIAL,  fomething  confiding  of  or  relating  to 
mercury. 

MERCURIALIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  dioecia 
enneandria  clafs.  The  calix  of  both  male  and  female 
confids  of  three  fegments  ;  neither  of  them  have  any 
corolla  ;  the  damina  are  from  nine  to  twelve  ;  the  an- 
theroe  are  globular  and  didymous  ;  the  female  has  two 
dyli  ;  and  the  capfule  has  two  cells,  and  one  feed  in 
each.  There  are  four  fpecies,  two  of  them  natives  of 
'Britain,  viz.  the  perennis,  or  dogs  mercury;  and  the 
annua,  or  French  mercury. 

MERCURY,  in  natural  hidory.  See  Chemistry,  p. 
Sy.  and  137. 

Mercury,  in  adronomy.  See  Astronomy,  p. 
436- 

Mercury,  in  heraldry,  a  term  ufed,  in  blazoning  by 
planets,  for  the  purple  colour  in  the  arms  of  fovereign 
princes. 

MERCY-SEAT,  in  Jewifh  antiquity.  SccPropitia- 

•  ,tory.  * 

MERGUS,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of  birds,  ^of  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  anfereSj^idingui/hed  by  having  the  beak  of 
a  cylindrical  figure,  and  hooked  at  the  extremity,  and 
its  denticulations  of  a  fubulated  form.  There  are  fix 
fpecies  of  this  genus,  viz,  1.  The  cucullatus,  orcreded 

^  diver  of  Catelby,  has  a  globular  cred,  white  on  each  fide; 
and  the  body  is  brown  above,  and  white  below.  It  is  a 
native  of  America.  See  PI.  no.  2.  The  merfanger, 
has  a  longitudinal  cred,  fomewhat  ereid,  a  white  bread, 
and  a  black  head.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe.  3 ,  The  fer- 
rator,  has  a  hanging  cred,  a  variegated  brownilh  bread, 
and  a  white  collar.  It  is  a  bird  of  Europe.  4.  The 
cader  has  a  ere ded  alh- coloured  head,  a  white  throat,- 
and  a  black  bill  and  legs.  It  inhabit^s  the  fouth  of 
Europe.  5.  The  albellus,.  has  a  hanging  cred,  a  black 
head  and  back,  and  white  below.  It  is  a  bird  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  6.  The  mlnutus,  has  a  fmooth  gray  head,  with 
a  black  fpot  near  the  eyes.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe. 

meridian.  See  Geography,  and  As.tron*omy. 

MERIONETHSHIRE,  a  county  of  north  Wales,  bound¬ 
ed  by  Caernarvon  and  Deabighfhife  on  the  north,  by 
Montgomerylhire  on  the  fouth  ead,  and  by  the  I'rifh  fea 
on  the  wed. 

MERIT,  fignifies  defert.  This  term  is  more  particular¬ 
ly  ufed  to  fignify,  the  moral  goodnefs  of  the  adiens 
of  men,  and  the  rewards  to  which  thofe  adlions  intftle 
them. 

MERLIN,  in  ornithology.  See  Falco.  .  ' 

MERLON,  in  forti^cation,  is  that  part  of  a  parapet 
which  is  terminated' by  two  embrafures  of  a  battery. 

MERNS,  a  county  of  Scotland,  bounded  by  Mar  on  the 
north,  by  the  German  ocean  on  the  ead,  by  Angus  on 
the  fouth,  and  by  Gowry  on  the  wed. 

MEROPS,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  belonging  to  the  or¬ 
der  of  picse.  The  bill  is  crooked,  fiat,  and  carinated; 
the  tongue  is  jagged  at  the  point ;  and  the  feet  are  of 
the  walking  kind. ^  There  fix  fpecies,  viz,  i.  The  a- 
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piader,  or  bee- eater,  has  an  iron-coloured  back  ;  the 
belly  and  tail  are  of  a  bluifli  green  ;  and  the  throat  is 
yellow.  It  inhabits  the  fouth  of  Europe.  2.  The 
viridis,  or  Indian  bee-eater,  is  green,  with  a  black  belt 
on  the  bread;  and  the  throat  and  tail  are  black.  3. 
The  congener  is  yellowifh,  with  a  green  rump.  It  in¬ 
habits  the  fouth  of^Europe.  4,  'Fhe  fuperciliofus,  is 
green,  with  a  white  line  both  above  and  below  the  eyes, 
and  a  yellow  throat.  It  is  found  in  Madagafcar.  5. 
The  cinereus,  is  variegated  with  red  and  yellow,  with 
the  two  longed  quiU-feathers  of  the  tail  red.  It  is 
a  native  of  America.  6.  The  cafer  is  grey,  with  a 
a  very  long  tail.  It  is  a  native  of  ^Ethiopia, 

MERSE,  a  county  of  Scotland,  bounded  b'y  Lothian  on 
the  north,  by  the  German  ocean  on  the  ead,  by  Nor^ 
thnmbetland  and  Tiviotdale  on  the  fouth,  and  by 
Tweeddale  on  the  wed. 

MERULA,  in  ornithology.  See  Turdus, 

MESEEN,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  fame  name, 
in  RulTia  ;  it  is  a  port-town,  fituated  on  the  coaft  of 
the  White  fea,  on  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north  ead  of 
Archangel.  - 

MESEMBRYANTHEMUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  icofandria  penta|ynia  clafs.  The  calix  confids  of 
five  fegments,  and  the  coroll |  of  numerous  linear  pe¬ 
tals  ;  and  the  capfule  is  fiefh^  below  the  flower,  and 
contains  many  feeds.  There  are  45  fpecies,  none  of 
them  natives  of  Britain. 

MESENTERY,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p>  262. 

MESNE,  in  law,  fignifies  him  who  is  lord  of  a  manor, 
and  who  hath  tenants  holding  of  him,  yet  himfelf  hold¬ 
ing  of  a  fuperior  lord, 

MESOC0LON,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  262. 

MESOLOGARITHMS,  according  to  Kepler,  are  the 
logarithms  of  the  co-Cnes  and  co-tangents,  the  former 
of  which  were  called  by  lord  Napier  antilogaiithms, 
and  the  latter  differentials, 

MESOPOTAMIA,  the  ancient  name  of  DiarJjeckr.  See 

Dl  ARBECK. 

MESpPTERYGIUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  term  applied 
to  fuch  fifhes  as  have  only  one  back-fin,  and  that  fitu¬ 
ated  in  the  middle  of  the  back. 

MESPILUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  icofandria  pen- 
tagynia  clafs.  The  calix  confids  of  five  fegments,  and 
the  corolla  of  five  petals ;  the  berry  is  below  the  flower, 
and  contains  five  feeds.  There  are  feven  fpecies,  on¬ 
ly  one  of  which,  viz,  the  germanica,  or  medlar,  is  a 
native  of  Britain. 

MESSASIPPI,  or  Mesch  ^sippi,  a  country  of  North 

,  America,  bounded  by  Canada  on  the  north,  the  Britifli 
plantations  on  the  ead,  the  gulph  of  Mexico  on  the 
fouth,  and  the  province  of  New  Mexico  on  the  wed. 

MESSENGERS,  are  certain  officers  chiefly  employed 
under  the  direiflion  of  the  fecretaries  of  date,  and  al¬ 
ways  in  readinefs  to  be  fent  with  all  kinds  of  difpatches 
foreign  and  domedic.  They  alfo,  by  virtue  of  the 
fecretaries  warrants,  take  up  perfons  for  high  treafon, 
oc  other  offences  agmnd  the  date. 

MESSIAH,  the  Anointed;  a  title  which  the  Jews  gave 
to  their  cxpeifled  great  deliverer,  whofe  coming  they 
dill  wait  for  :  and  a  name  the  Chridians  apply  to  Je- 
X  X  fus 
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fas  Chrlft,  in  whom  the  prophecies  relating  to  the 
Meffiah  were  accomplifhed. 

MESUA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  polyandria  niono- 
gynia  clafs.  The  calix  has  four  leaves  ;  the  corolla 
four  petals;  and  the  capfule  has  four  valves,  contain¬ 
ing  four  feeds.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  a  native  of 
India. 

METACARPUS,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p, 
i8r. 

METALS,  in  natural  hiftory,  are  defined  to  be  folTile 
bodies,  fufible  by  fire,  concreting  again  in  the  cold, 
and  malleable,  or  diflenfibie  and  dudtile  under  the  ham¬ 
mer,  See  Chemistry. 

iS'(?;//;-Metal s,  metallic  foflils,  fufible  by  fire,  and  not 
malleable  in  their  pureft  ftate.  See  Chemistry. 

Metal,  in  heraldry.  There  are  two  metals  ufed  in  he¬ 
raldry,  by  way  of  colours,  viz.  gold  and  filver,  in 
blazon  called  or  and  argent. 

In  the  common  painting  of  arms  thefe  metals  are  re- 
prefented  by  white  and  yellow,  which  are  the  natural 
colours  of  thofe  metals.  In  engraving,  gold  is  exprefs- 
ed  by  dotting  the  coat,  6*^,  ail  over;  and  filver,  by 
leaving  it  quite  blank. 

It  is  a  general  rule  in  heraldry,  never  to  place  metal 
upon  metal,  nor  colour  upon  colour  ;  fo  that  if  the 
field  be  of  one  of  the  metals,  the  bearing  muft  be  of 
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fome  colour ;  and  if  the  field  be  of  any  colour,  the  bear¬ 
ing  mufi;  be  of  one  of  the  metals. 

METALLURGY,  comprehends  the  whole  art  of  pre¬ 
paring  and  working  metals,  from  the  glebe,  or  ore,  to 
the  utenfile  ;  in  which  fenfe,  afiaying,  fmelting,  re¬ 
fining,  fmithery,  gilding,  6‘c.  are  only  branches  of 
metallurgy. 

METAMORPHOSIS,  in  general,  denotes  the  changing 
of  fomething  into  a  different  form ;  in  which  fenfe  it  in¬ 
cludes  the  transformation  of  infedls.  See  Natural 
History. 

METAPHOR,  in  rhetoric,  a  trope,  by  which  we  put 
a  ftrange  word  for  a  proper  word,  by  reafon  of  its  re- 
femblance  to  it  ;  or  it  may^b,e  defined,  a  fimile  or  coro- 
paiifcn  intended  to  enforce  and  iiluftrate  the  thing  we 
fpeak  of,  without  the  figns  or  forms  of  comparilbn. 
Thus,  if  we  fay,  God  h  a  fhield  to  good  men.,  it  is  a 
metaphor;  becaufe  the  fignof  coipparilon  is  not  exprefs- 
ed,  though  the  refemblance  which  is  the  foundation 
of  the  trope,  is  plain  ;  for  as  a  fhield  guards  him  that 
bears  it,  againfi  the  attacks  of  an  enemy,  fo  the  provi 
dence  and  favour  of  God  protects  good  men  from  malice 

•  and  misfortunes:  but  if  the  fentence  be  put  thus,  God 
is  as  a  fhield  to  good  men^  then  it  becomes  a  fimile  or 
comparifon. 
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Metaphysics  is  that  part  of  phiiofophy  which 

confiders  the  nature  and  properties  of  thinking 

beings. 

Ariftotle,  after  treating  on  phyfics,  begins  his  next 
book,  (in  which  he  pretends  to  elevate  the  mind  above 
corporeal  objects,  to  fix  it  on  the  contemplation  of  God, 
of  angels,  and  of  things  fpiritual,  and  to  enable  it  to 
judge  of  the  principles  of  fciences  by  abfl ration,)  with  the 
Greek  words  (xiTo,  ret  ovriKcti  poji  phyjicatn,  i.  e.  after 
met-aphyfics .  His  difciples,  and  fucceeding  philofophers, 
baveformed,  of  thefe  two,  one  w'ord,  Metaphysics,  by 
which  they  mean  that  fcience  of  which  we  have  juft  now 
given  the  definition, 

Metaphyfics  is  divided,  according  to  the  objects  that 
it  confiders,  into  fix  principal  parts,  which  are  called, 
I.  Ontology:  2.  CofmoJogy :  3  Antrophology ;  4. 
Pfychology:  5.  Pneumatology  :  and,  6.  Theodicy,  or 
nieiaphyfical  theology. 

I.  The  doftrine  that  is  named  Ontology^  isuhat  part 
of  metaphyfics  which  inveftigates,  and  explains,  the  na¬ 
ture  and  general  effence  of  all  beings,  as  well  as  the  qua¬ 
lities  and  attributes  that  effentially  appertain  to  them,  and 
which  we  ought  to  aflign  them  by  abfiradlion,  as  confider- 
ing  them  a  priori.  Hence  ii  appears,  that  this  do£lrine 
fiiould  proceed  in  its  operations  from  the  moft  fimple  i- 
ideas ;  fuch  as  do  not  admit  of  any  other  qualities  of 
ivhich  they  may  be  compounded.  'I'hefe  firnpJe  ideas  are, 
for  example,  thofe  of  being,  of  fefience,  of  fubflance,  of 
^ode,  of  ex'iftence  as  v/ell  with  regard  to  time  as  place, 


of  a  neceflary  caufe,  of  unity,  the  idea  of  negation,  the 
difference  between  a  being  that  is  fimple  or  compound, 
neceffary  or  accidental,  finite  or  infinite;  the  idea  of  ef- 
fential  and  abftraft  properties,  as  of  the  greatnefs,  per¬ 
fection,  and  goodnefs  of  beings ;  and  fo  of  the  re/l.  The 
bufinefs  therefore  of  ontology,  is  to  make  us  acquainted 
with  every  kind  of  being  in  its  effence  and  abflrad  quali¬ 
ties,  and  fuch  as  are  diftinA  from  all  other  beings.  This 
knowledge  ^being  once  eftablifhed  on  fimple  principles, 
juft  confequences  may  from  thence  be  drawn,  and  thofe 
things  proved  after  which  metaphyfics  inquires,  and  which 
is  its  bufinefs  to  prove. 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  even  a  clear  knowledge  of 
beings,  and  their  effential  properties,  would  be  ftill  de- 
fedtive  and  ufelefs  to  man,  if  he  did  not  know  how  to  de¬ 
termine  and  fix'his  ideas  by  proper  denominations,  and 
confequently  to  communicate  his  perceptions  to  thofe 
whom  he  would  inflrudf,  or  againft  whom  he  is  obliged 
to  difpute,  as  they  would  not  have  the  fame  perceptions 
that,  he  has.  It  is,  by  the  way,  perhaps  one  of  the 
greatefi  advantages  that  we  have  over  other  animals,  to 
be  able  fo  to  determine  our  ideas  by  figns  or  denomina¬ 
tions,  either  of  w'riting  or  fpeech,  as  to  refer  each  parti¬ 
cular  perception  to  its  general  idea,  And  each  genera]  per¬ 
ception  to  its  particular  idea.  To  render  therefore  our 
ideas  intelligible  to  others,  we  muff  hav£  determinate 
words  or  denominations  for  each  being,  and  the  qualities 
of  each 'being  ;  and  ontology  teaches  us  tlicfe  terms  which 
are  fo  neceffary  to  fix  our  ideas,  antj  to  give  them  the 
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requifite  perfpicuity  ind  precifion,  that  we  may  nat  dif*. 
pate  about  words  when  we  endeavour  to  extend  the  fphere 
of  our  knowledge,  or  when  we  debate  concerning  the  ef- 
fence  of  an  objed,  or  endeavour  to  make  it  more  evident. 
It  is  for  this  reafon  that  ontology  was  formerly  regarded 
as  a  barren  fcience,  that  confiiled  of  technical  terms  only  ; 
as  a  mere  terminology:  whereas  the  bell  modern  philo- 
fophers  make  it  a  more  fubftantial  fcience, 'by  annexing 
determinate  ideas  to  thofe  words,  and  the  examination  of 
thofe  objetSts  themfelves  that  thefe  terras  imply.  But  the 
misfortune  is,  to  fpeak  the  truth,  that  in  this  ontoiogic 
determination  there  is  flill  much  uncertainty  and  fophi- 
flry.  For,  in  the  fird  place,  we  yefknojv  of  no  meta- 
phylics  where '‘all  the  dennitions  are  juft;  and  in  the  fe- 
cond  place,,  the  words  that  are  employed  in  thefe  defini¬ 
tions  have  always  foraething  equivocal  in'  their  meaning, 
and  haveconfequentty  themfelves  need  of  definitions;  and 
in  this  manner  w'e  may  recede  to  infinity,  unlefs  we  recur 
to  the  firll  imprefiions  that  the  fimple  words  have  made 
in  our  'minds,  and  the  primitive  ideas  w'hich  they  there 
excite.  •  The  words  rnan^  love,  coach,  &c.  fay  more, 
and  make  a  Itronger  impreflion,  than  all  the  definitions  we 
can  give  qf  them  ;  by  ontolQ.gic  explications  they  are  al-‘ 
moft  always  covered  with  a  dark  cloud. 

2  Metaphyfics,  after  having,  in  as  folid  a  manner  as 
pofllble,  explained  and  cflablifiied  the  principles  above 
mentioned,  continues  its  inquiries  to  the  fecond  part,  that 
is  called  Cofmology,  and  examines  into  the  efTence  of  the 
world^  and  all  that  it  contains;  its  eternal  laws ;  of  the 
nature  of  matter;  of  motion;  of  the  nature  of  tangible 
bodies,  of  their  attributes  and  eflential  qualities,  and  of 
all  that  can  be  known  by  ab(lra<51:ion,  and  fometimes  alfo 
by  adding  the  lights  that  man  acquires  concerning  them 
by  the  experience  of  his  fenfes.  It  is  alfo  in  cofmolo- 
gy  that  we  examine  the  Leibnitzian  fyftem  ;  that  is, 
whether-  God,  in  creating  the  world,  muft  neceffarily 
have  created  the  bell  world  ;  and  if  this*world  be  fo  in 
efFe<4.  And  in  this  manner  they  purfue  the  argument 
from  confequence  to  confequenge  to  its  lad  refort.  All 
philofophers,  however,  do  not  go  equally  deep.  Each 
mind  has  its  dofe  of  penetration.  Due  care  (hould  be 
likewife  taken,  that  fubtility,  in  this  chain  of  reafoning, 
carriedbeyoad  the  general  bojnnds  of  the  human  mind,  do 
not  prejudice  either  the  perfpicuity  or  the  truth  of  ideas : 
feeing  that  err{?t  here  too  nearly  approaches  the  truth  ; 
and  that  every  idea  which  cannot  be  rendered  intelligi¬ 
ble,  is  iq  effect  equal  to  a  falfe  idea. 

3.  Anthrophology,  or  the  knowledge  of  man,  forms 
the  third  branch  of  metaphyfics.  It  is  fubdivided  into 
two  parts.  The  fird,  which  confids  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  exterior  parts  of  the  h«man  frame,  does  not  belong 
to  tliis  fcience :  anatomy  and  phyfiology  teach  that.  The 
bufinefs  here  is  only  a  metaphyfical  examin.-itiun  of  man, 
his'exidence,  his  edence,  his  edential  qualities  and  ne 
cedary  attributes,  all  confidered  a  priori :  and  this  exa 
men  leads  at  the  fame  time  to 

4.  Pfychology, .  which  Is  the  fourth  part  of  metaphyfics, 
and  confids  in  the  kno  .v ledge  of  the  foul  in  general,  and 
ef  the  foal  of  man  in  par\icular ;  concerning  which,  the 
mofb  profound,  the  mod  fubtle  and  abdra^t  refearches 
have  been  made,  that  theliuman  reafon  is  capable  of  pro¬ 


ducing  ;  and  concerning  the  fubdance  cf  v/hich,  in  fpite 
of  all  thefe  efforts,  it  is  yet  extremely  difficult  to  affert 
any  thing  that  is  rational,  and  dill  lefs  any  thing  that  is 
pofitive  and  well  fupported. 

5.  The  fifth  part  of  metaphyfics  is  called  Pneumato^ 
logy.  It  is  not  a  very  longtime  fince  this  term  has  been 
invented,  and  that  metaphyficians  have  made  of  it  a  ^i- 
dinft  dodlrine.  By  this  they  mean  the  knowledge  of  all 
fpirits,  angels,  ^c.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  infinite  art  is" 
neceffary  to  give  an  account  of  what  we  do  not  abfolute- 
ly  know  any  thing,  and  of  which,  by  the  nature  of  the 
fubjed:  itfelf,  we  never  can  know  any  thing.  But  the 
metaphyfician  prefenily  offers' to  faow  us,  what  is  the, 
idea  of  a  fpirit ;  the  effeclive  exldence  of  a  fpirit ;  what 
are  its  general  qualities  and  properties ;  that  there  are  ra¬ 
tional  fpirits,  and  that  thefe  rational  fpirits  have  quali¬ 
ties  that  are  founded  in  the  moral  qualities  of  God:”  for 
this  is,  in  fo  many  w  ords,  what  is  taught  us  by  pneuma- 
telogy  or  pneumatics. 

6.  Met aphyfical  Theology ,  which  M.  Leibnitz  and  fome 
others  call  Theodicy,  is  the  fixth  and  lad  dodcine  of  me¬ 
taphyfics.  It  teaches  us  the  knowledge  of  the  exidence 
of  God;  to  make  the  mod  rational  fuppofitions  concern¬ 
ing  his  divine-* edence,  and  to  form  a  jud  idea  of  his  qua¬ 
lities  and  perfedions,  and  to  demondrate  ^hem  by  abdraft 
reafoning  a  friori.  Theodicy  differs  from  natural 
theology,  in  as  much  as  this  lad  borrows,  in  fadt,  from 
theodicy,  proofs  and  demondrations  to  confirm  the  exi¬ 
dence  of  a  Supreme  Being ;  but  after  having  folidly  eda- 
biiffied  that  gre.at  truth,  by  extending  its  confequences,. 
natural  theology  tea*  hes  us  what  are  the  relations  and 
connexions  that  fubfid  between  that  Supreme  Being  and 
man,  and  what  are  the  moral  duties  that  refult  from  that^ 
connexion.  As  pneurnatology  is  a  fcience  highly  infidi- 
ous  and  chimerical,  fo  is  metaphyfical  theology  fufeepti- 
ble  of  found  argument  and  demondration  ;  to  the  great 
comfort  of  mankind,  the  whole  of  whole  happinefs  is 
founded  on  the  certainty  of  this  fcience.  If  the  efFedls 
and  operations  of  fpirits  in  the  itnlyerfe  were  as  evident 
as  the  effedls  and  operations  of  the  Deity,  and  their  ne- 
ceflbry  exidence  as  capable  of  being  proved  a  priori, 
pneurnatology  would  be  a  do(51:rine  of  equal  certainty  with 
theodicy ;  but  as  neither  one  nor  the  other  can  be  pro-  . 
ved,  with  regard  to  fpirits  in  general,  whild  God  mani-  " 
feds  hirafelf  in  every  part  of  nature,  we  have  only  to  de- 
feend  from  the  mod  fimple  and  abdratd  ideas,  to  thofe 

'  that  are  the  mod  compound ;  and  from  thence  to  reafeend, 
by  a  chain  of  reafonings,  from  the  creajture  up  to  the-  Au- 
thor  of  the  creature  and  of  all  nature  :  We  ffiall  find,  that 
the  refult  of  all  (hefe  operations  of  the  raind  will  condant- 
ly  be,  Tiie  neceffity  of  the  exidence  of  a  God;  'and  we 
may  at  all  times  determine,  though  very  imperfe<5tly, 
from  the  weaknefs  of  our  difeernment,^  what  that  Supreme 
Being  mud  be,  by  pofitively  determining  what  he  cannot 
be.  Every  thing  that  can  concur  to  furniffi  new  proofs 
on  this  fubjedl,  or  to  elucidate  and  edabliffi  thofe  which 
are  already  known,  is  therefore  of  inedimable  value  to 
mankind  ;  and  though  this  were  the  only  objed  of  meta¬ 
phyfics,  it  would  highly  merit  the  attention  of  thofe  of 
the  mod  refined  and  mod  exalted  genius. 

Afte,r  giving  this  general  view  of  the  fubjetd,  w.e  ffiall.^ 

proceed, 
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pi-oceed  to  giYC  the  fubflance  of  what  Mr  Locke  has  de-  /  foftnefs  and  warmth  in  the  fame  piece  of  yet  the 
livered  upon  it.  ^  firnpls  ideas  thus  united  in  the  fame  rubje(5l  are  as  per^ 

.  j  .1  .  .  »  ledly  dijlin^t  as  thofe  that  come  in  by  different  lenfes. 

Of  ideas  in  general y  and  their  ortgtrial.  'T Jimple/ ideas  2.rQ  fuggefted  no  other  way  than 

By  the  term  idea^  as  defined  by  Mr  Locke,  is  meant  from  the  tw^o  ways  above  mentioned,  viz,  fenfation  f.nd 


whatever  is  the  objed  of  the  underftanding  when  a  man 
thinks,  or  whatever  it  is  which  the^ mind  can  be  employed 
about  in  thinking. 

In  order  to  trace  thejuanner  by  which  we  acquire  thefe 
ideas,  let  us  fLTppofe  the  mind  to  he,  as  we  fay,  <white 
papery  void  of  all  charaders,  without  any  ideas  :  how 
comes  it  to  be  furnifhed  ?  -  whence  has  it  all  the  materials 
of  reafon  and  knowledge  ?  From  experience  and  obferva- 
tion.  This,  when  employed  about  external  fenlible  ob* 
jeds,  we  may  call  fenfation  ;  by  this  we  have  the  ideas 
of  bit  ter  y  fweety  yelloWy  hardy  dc.  which  are  common¬ 
ly  called  fenfible  qualities y  becaufe  conveyed  into  the  mind 
by  the  fenfes.  The  ram's  experience,  when  employed 
about  the  internal  operations  of  the  mind,  perceived  and 
refieded  on  by  us,  we  may  call  reflexion  :  h^nce  we  have 
the  ideas  of  perceptiony  thinkingy  dduhtingy  nseillingy 
reafoningy  &c, 

Thefe  two,  viz.  external  material  things  as  the  ob- 
jeds  of  fenfation,  and  the  operations  of  our  oivn  minds  as 
theobjedsof  refledion,  are  the  originals  whence 
all  our  ideas  take  their  beginnings  :  the  underflanding 
leems  not  to  have  the  leaft  glimmering  of  ideasy  v^hich  it 
doth  not  receive  from  one  of  thefe  two  fources,  Thefe, 
when  we  have  taken  a  full  furvey  of  them,  and  their  fe- 
veral  modes  and  compofitions,  we  fhall  fiiid  to  contain  our 
whole  dock  of  ideas  ;  and  that  we  have  nothing  in  our 
minds  which  did  not  come  in  orle  of  thefe  two  ways. 

It  is  evident,  that  children  come  by  degrees  to  be  fur¬ 
nifhed  with  ideas  from  the  objeds  they  are  converfant 
with  :  they  are  fo  furrounded  with  bodies  that  perpetually 
and  diverfely  affed  them,  that  fome  ideas  will  (whether 
they  will  or  no)  be  imprinted  on  their  minds.  Light  and 
colours y  founds  and  tangible  qualities,  do  continually  fo- 
licite  their  proper  fenfes,  and  force  an  entrance  into  the 
mind.  It  is  late,  commonly,  before  children  come  to  have 
ideas  of  the  operations  of  their  minds  ;  and  fome  men  have 
rot  any- very  clear  or  perfed  ideas  the  greateft  part  of 
them  all  their  lives  :  becaufe,  though  they  pafs  there  con¬ 
tinually,  yet,  like  floating  vifions,  they  make  not  deep 
impreflions  enough  to  leave  in  the  mind  clear  and  lading 
ideas,  till  the  underftanding  turnfe  inward  upon  itfelf, 
and  refleds  on  its  own  operation,  and  makes  them  the  ob- 
jeds  of  its  own  contemplation. 

When  a  man  firfl perceives ,  then  he  may  be  faid  to  have 
ideas  ;  having  ideas ^  and  perception,  fignifying  the  fame 
thing. 

Of  fimple  ideas. 

Op  ideas,  fome  are  firnplcy  others  complex.  A fm^ 
pie  idea  is  one  uniform  appearance  or  Conception  in  the 
mind,  which  is  not  diftinguiftiable  into  different  ideas. 
Such  are  the  ideas  of  fenjihle  qualities y  which  though 
they  are  in  the  things  themfelves  fo  united  and  blended, 
that  there  is  no  reparation,  no  diftance^between  them, 
yet  the  ideas  they  produce  in  the  mind  enter  by  the  fen¬ 
fes  fimple  and  unmixed.  Thus,  though  the  hand  feels 


refeCtion. 

The  mind  being  once  ftored  with  the  fmpleideaty  has 
the  power  to  repeat,  compare,  and  unite  them  to  an  in¬ 
finite  variety  ;  and  fo  can  make,  at  pleafure,  new  com- 
plex  ideas.  But  tlie  moft  enlarged  underftanding  cannot 
frame  one  new ftmplc  idea;  nor  by  any  force  deftroy  them 
that  are  there. 

Of  ideas  of  Zne  fenfe. 

Ideas,  with  reference  to  the  different  ways  wherein 
they  approach  the  mind,  are  of  four  forts. 

Firjfly  There  are  fome  which  come  into  our  minds  by 
one  fenfe  only. 

Secondly y  There  are  others  conveyed  into  the  mind 
by  more  fenfes  than  one. 

Thirdlyy  Others  that  are  bad  from  reflexion  only. 

Fourthly y  There  are  fome  fuggefted  to  the  mind  by  all 
the  ways  of  fenfation  and  reflcFlion, 

Firft,  fome  enter  into  the  mind  only  by  one  fenfe  pecu¬ 
liarly  adapted  to  receive  them.  Thhs  colours,  founds, 
fmells,  &c.  come  in  only^by  the  eyes,  ears,  and  nofe. 
And  if  thefe  organs  are  any  of  them  fo  difordered  as  not 
to  perform  their  fundions,  they  have  no  other  way  to 
bring  themfelves  in  view,  and  be-.perceived  by  the  under¬ 
ftanding. 

We  fhall  here  mention  one,  which  we  receive  by  our 
touch,  becaufe  it  is  one  of  the  chief  ingredients  in  many 
of  our  complex  ideas  ;  and  that  is,  the  idea  of folidity  : 
it  arifes  from  the  refiftance  one  body  makes  to  the  en¬ 
trance  of  another  body  into  the  place  it  pofteffe^s,  till  it 
has  left  it.  There  is  no  idea  which  we  mOre  conftantly 
receive  from  fenfation  than  this.  In  whatever  pofture  we 
are,  we  feel  fomewhat  that  fuppoi;;ts  us,  and  hinders  us 
from  finking  downwards :  and  the  bodies  we  daily  han¬ 
dle,  make  us  perceive,  that  w'hile  they  remain  between 
them,  they  do,  by  an  unfurmountable  force,  hinder  the 
approach  of  the  parts  of  our  hands  that  prefs  them. 
This  feems  to  be  the  moft  efTential*  property  of  body, 
and  that  whereby  we  conceive  it  to  fill  fpace :  the  idea  of 
which  is,  that  where  we  imagine  any  fpace  taken  up  by  a 
folid  fubftance,  we  conceive  it  fo  to  poflefs  it,  that  it 
excludes  all  other  folid  fubftanccs.  This  refiftance  is  fo 
great,  that  no  force  can  furmount  it.  '  All  the  bodies  in 
the  wmrld  prefling  a  drop  of  nvater  on  alhfides,  will  ne¬ 
ver  be  able  to  overcome  the  refiftance  it  makes  to  their  ap¬ 
proaching  one  another,  till  it  be  removed  out  of  their  v/ay. 

The  idea  of  folidity  is  diftinguifhed  from  rhat  of  purs 
fpaccy  in  as  much  as  this  latter  is  neither  capable  of  refift¬ 
ance  nor  motion  ;  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  hardnefsy  in  as 
much  as  hardnefs  is  a  firm  cohefion  of  the  folid  parts  of 
matter  making  up  mafTes  of  a  fenfible  bulk,  fo  that  the 
whole  doth  not  eafily  change  its  figure.  Indeed,  hard 
and  fofty  as  commonly  apprehended  by  us,  are  but  rela* 
the  to  the  conftitutions  of  our  bodies :  that  being  called  hard 
whith  will  put  us  to  pain  fooner  than  change  its  figure" 
by  the  prelTure  of  any  part  of  our  bodies  ;  and  that^y/, 

which 
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changes  the  Htuation  of  its  parts  upon  an  eafy  a:r!d 
unpainful  touch. 

This,  difficulty  of  changing  fitnation  among  the  parts, 
gives  no  more  loiidity  to  the  hardeft  body,  than  to  the 
i'ofted  ;  nor'is  an  adamant  one  jot  more  folid  than  water 
He  that  ffiall  fill  .a  yielding  folt  body  well  with  air  or 
water,  will  quickly  find  its  refifiance.  By  this  we  may 
difiicguiffi  the  ideaof  the  extenfion  of  body,  from  the  idea 
of  the  extenfion  of  fpace  :  Tliat  of  body,  is  the  cohefion 
or  ccniinulty  of  folid,  feparable,  and  moveable  parts;  that 
cf  fpace,  the  continuity  of  unfoiid,  infeparable,  and  ini- 
^no^’eab]e  parts.  Upon  the  folidity  of  bodies  depends 
their  mutual  impulfe,  lefiilance,  and  protrufion. 

Of  ftmpls  ideas,  of  different  fenfes» 

jSoME  ideas  we  'get  into  the  mind  by  more  than  one 
fenfe\  A^Jpace^  ext  etfion^  figure,  ref,  motion,  Thefe 
are  perceivable  by  the  eyes  and  touch. 

Of  fimple  ideas  of  refie£lion. 

Some  ideas  are  had  from  refledlion  only:  Such  are  the 
ideas  we  have  of  the  operatioqjs  of  our  minds ;  of  which  the 
tv/o  principal  are,  perception,  or  thinking;  volition t 

or  ’willing  The  powers  of  producing  thefe  operations 
are  called  faculties',,  which  are,  under fanding,  and 
’will.  The  feveial  modes  of  thinking,  he.  belong  to 
this  head. 

Of  fimple  ideas  of  fenfation  and  reflexion. 

There  are  fome  fimple  ideas  conveyed  into  the  mind 
by  all  the  ways  of  fenfation  and  rtfleflion ;  fuch  are  plea^ 
fare,  pain,  ponner,  exifience,  unity,  fuccej/ion.  Pleafure  or 
delight,  pain  or  uneafinefs,  accompany  almoft  every  im- 
preffion  on  our  fenfes,  and  every  aftion  or  thought  of  the 
mind. 

The  Author  of  our  beings  having  given  a  power  to  our 
minds,  in  feveral  inftances,  to  chufe  amongfl  its  ideas 
which  it  will  think  on  ;  to  excite  us  to  thefe  aftions  of 
thinking  motion,  he  has  joined  to  feveral  thoughts 
and  fenfations  a  perception  of  delight ;  without  this  we 
fhould  have  no  reafon  to  prefer  one  thought  or  action  to 
another. 

Pain  has  the  fame  efficacy  to  fet  us  on  work  that  plea¬ 
fure  has.;  fince  we  are  as  ready  to  avoid  that,  as  to  pur- 
fuethis.  This  is  worth  our  confideration,  that  pain  is 
often  ' produced  by  the  fame  ohjeds  and  ideas  that  pro¬ 
duce  pleafure  \x\  us.  This  their  near  conjun<51ion  gives 
us  new  occafion  of  admiring  the  vvifdom  and  goodnefs  of 
our  Maker  \  who,  defigning  the  prefervation  of  our  be¬ 
ing,  has  aifnexed  pain  to  the  application  of  many  things 
to  our  bodies,  to  warn  us  of  the  harm  they  will  do  us, 
and  as  advices  to  withdraw  us  from  them.  But  he  not 
defigning  our  prefervation  barely,  but  the  prefervation 
of  every  part  an'd  organ  in  its  perfection,  hath  in  many 
cafes  annexed  pain  to  thofe  very  ideas  which  delight  us. 
Thus  heat,  that  is  very  agreeable  to  us  in  one  de¬ 
gree,  by  a  little  greater  increafe  of  it  proves  no  ordinary 
torment :  Which  is  wifely  ordered  by  nature,  that  when 
any  obje.Ct  does  by  the  vehemence  of  its  operation  dif- 
oi'dcr  the  inltruments  of  fenfation,  whofe  ftruCtures  can¬ 
not  but  be  very  delicate,  we  might  by  the  pain  be  warn- 
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ed  to  withdraw  before  the  organ  be  quite  put  out  of  order. 
That  this  is  the  end  of  pain,  appears  from  this  confidera- 
tion;  that  though  great  Jiglit  is  infufferable  to  the  eyes,  yet 
the  highell  degree  of  datknefs  does  not  at  alidifeaie  them  ; 
becaufe  that  caufes  no  dilorderly  motion  in  that  curious 
organ  the  eye.  But  excefs  of  cold,  as  well  as  heat,  pains 
us  ;  becaufe  it  is  equally  defiruClive  to  the  temper  vthii-h 
is  neceffiary  to  the  prefervation  ot  life. 

Exifcnce  and  unity  are  two  other  ideas  fuggefied  by 
every  objeCl  without,  and  every  idea  within  V/hen  i- 
deasare  in  our  minds,  we  confider  tfiem  as  being  actually 
there,  as  well  as  we  confider  things  to  be  actually  with¬ 
out  us;  which  is,  that  they  exijb,  dr  have  exigence: 
And  whatever  we  confider  as  one  thing,  'Whether  a  real 
beijig,  or  idea,  fuggefis  the  idea  of  unity. 

Po’iver  is  another  idea  derived  from  thefe  fcurces  r  For 
finding  in  ourfelves  that  we  can  think,  and  move  feveral 
parts  of  our  bodies  at  pleafure,  and  obferving-the  ejfefls 
that  natural  bodies  produce  in  one  another  ;  by  both  thefe 
ways  we  get  the  idea  of  po^wer. 

%uccejft07;  is  another  idea  fuggefted  by  our  fenfes,  and 
by  reflection  on  what  paffies  in  our  minds  :  For  if  we  look 
into  ourfelves,  we  ffiall  find  our  ideas  always,  whilfl:  we 
are  awake,  or  have  any  thought,  paffing  in  train,  one  go¬ 
ing  ;jnd  another  coming,  without  intermiffion. 

Some  farther  conf  derations  concerning  fmple  ideas. 

What  SOEVER  is  able,  by  affeCtlng  our  fenfes,  to  caufe 
any  perception  in  the  mind,  doth  thereby  produce  in  the 
underftandinga  fmple  idea ;  which,  whatfover  be  the  caufe 
of  it,  is  looked  upon  as  a  real  poftive  idea  in  the  under- 
ftanding.  Thus  the  ideas  of  heat  and  cold,  light  and 
darknefs,  motion  and  ref.  See.  are  equally  politive  in 
the  mind,  though  fome  of  their  caufes  may  be  mere^r/-” 
vat  ions. 

That  a  privative  caufe  may  produce  a  poftive  idea, 
appears  from  ffiadoWs ;  which  (though  nothing  but  the 
abfence  of  light)  are  difcernible,  and  caufe  clear  and  po- 
fitive  ideas.  We  have  indeed  fome  names  which 

ftand  not  direCtly  for pofitive  ideas,  but  for  their  abfence; 
fuch  as  infpid,  flence,  which  denote  pofitive  ideas,  viz. 
tafe  and  found,  with  a  fignification  of  their  abfence. 

It  will  be  ufeful  to  diliinguifh  ideas  as  they  are  percept 
tions  in  our  minds,  from  what  they  are  in  the  bodies  that 
caufe  fuch  perceptions  in  us ;  for  we  are  not  to  think  the 
former  exaCl  images  and  refemblances  of  fomething  in¬ 
herent  in  the  fubjeCt,  moft  of  thofe  of  fenfation  being,  in 
the  mind,  no  more  the  likenefs  of  fomething  exifling 
without  us,  than  the  names  that  hand  for  them  are  the 
likenefs  of  our  ideas,  which  yet,  upon  hearing,  they^xcite 
in  us. 

Whatfover  the  triind perceives  in  iifelf,  or  is  the  im¬ 
mediate  object  of  perception,  thought,  or. underdanding, 
is  an  idea :  And  the  power  to  prcduce  any  idea  in  our 
mind,  is  the  quality  of  the  fuhje^l  wherein  that  power 
exifls.  Thus  a  fnovj  W/ having  the  power  to  produce 
in  us  the  ideas  of ’white,  cold,  and  round',  thofe  po’wers, 
as  they  are  in  the  fnow-ball,  are  called  qualities  ;  and 
as  they  are  fenfatiofis  or  perceptions  in  our  underfland- 
ings,  they  are  called  ideas.  Thefe  qualities  are  of  t^o 
Jorts  :  Firft,  original,  or  primary  ;  fuch  are  folidity,  ex- 
Y  y  tenfihn, 
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ien/ion,  motioit^  or  rej}^  number^  2s\A  figure.  Thefeare 
infeparable  from  body,  and  fuch  as  it  conftanily  keeps  in 
all  its  changes  and  alterations. 

%tcond\Y ,  Secondary  qu'd it ief  \  fuch  3.^  co^ours^  finiclh^ 
iaftesy  fioundiy  &o  which,  whatever  reality  we  by  mif- 
take  may  attribute  to  them,  are  in  truth  nothing  in  the 
objeiffs  themfelves,  but  ponven  to  produce  various  fen- 
fations  in  us  j  and  depend  on  the  qualities  before  men¬ 
tioned. 

The  ideas  primary  qualities  of  bodies,  are  reftm- 
blances  of  them  ;  and  their  patterns  really  exiftin  bodies 
themfelves:  But  the  ideas  produ  ced  in  us  by  fecondary 
qualities  have  no  refemolance  of  them  at  all ;  and  what 
is  fweet^  blue,  or  •warniy  in  the  idea,  is  but  the  certain 
bulk,  figure,  and  motion  of  the  infenfible  parts  in  the 
bodies  themfelves,  which  we  cal!  fo. 

Thus  w? fee,  that  fire  atone  diftance  produces  in  us  the 
fenfation  of  avarmth^  which  at  a  nearer  approach  caufes 
the  fenfation  of  pain.  Now  what  reafon  have  we  to  fay, 
thit  the  idea  of  nvirmth  is  actually  in  the  fire  ;  but  that 
of  pain  not  in  the  fire;  which  the  fame  fire  produces  in 
us  the  fame  way?  The  bulk,  number,  figure,  and  mo¬ 
tion  of  tbe"pafts  of  fire,  are  really  in  it,  whetl^er  we 
perceive  them  or  no;  and  therefore  may  be  called  real 
qualities,  becaufe  they  really  exift  in  chat  body  :  But 
light  and  heat  are  no  more  really  in  it,  than  ficknefs  or 
pain  :  Take  away  the  fenfation  of  them  ;  let  not  the  eyes 
iee  light  or  colours,  nor  the  ear  hear  founds  ;  let  the  pa¬ 
late  not  tarte,  or  the  nofe  fmsll  ;  and  all  colours ^  tajlesy 
odours,  and  fioundst  as  they  are  fuch  particular  ideas, 
vandh  and  ceafe,  and  are  reduced  to  their  caufes,  (that 
is,)  bulk,  motion,  figure,  he.  of  parts. 

Thefey^^(;W<?r/ qualities  are  of  two  forts.  Firfl,  //«- 
mediately  perceivable ;  which  by  immediately  operating 
on  our  bodies,  produce. feveral  different  ideas  in  us.  Se¬ 
condly,  Mediately  perceivable s  which  by  operating  on 
other  bodies,  change  their  primary  qualities,  fo  as  to 
render  them  capable  of  producing  ideas  in  us  different 
from  what  they  did  before.  Thefe  lafi;  are  powers  in  bo¬ 
dies,  which  proceed  from  the  particular  conffitution  iof 
thofe  primary  and  original  qualities,  to  make  fuch  a 
change  in  the  hulk,  figure.^  texture^  &c.  of  another  body, 
as  to  make  it  operate  on  our  fenfes  different  from  what  it 
did  before ;  as  in  fire,  to  make  lead  fluid.  Thefe  two 
laft  being  nothing  but  powers  relating  to  other  bodies, 
and  refuking  from  the  different  modifications  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  qualities,  are  yet  otherwife  thought  of ;  the  for¬ 
mer  being  efleerued  real  qualities ^  but  the  latter  barely 
powers . 

Of  perception. 

Perception  is  the  firfl:  idea  we  receive  from  reflec¬ 
tion :  It  IS  by  fome  c^Wtdi  thinkisigm  general:  Though 
thinking.,  in  the.  propriety  of  the  Englijh  tongue,  fignifies 
that  fort  of  operation  of  the  mind  about  its  ideas,  where¬ 
in  the  mind  is  aeftive  ;  where  it  confiders  any  thing  with 
fome  degree  of  voluntary  attention  :  For  in  bare  percep¬ 
tion  mind  is,  for  the  mofl  part,  only  pafiive\  and 
what  it  perceives,  it  cannot  avoid  perceiving.  What 
this  is,  we  cannot  otherwife  know,  than  by  refle<fling 
oa  wha.t  paifes  in  our  minds  when  we  fee,  feel,  hear,  he. 


Trapreflions  made  on  the  outward  parts,  if  they  are  not 
taken  notice  of  within,  caufe  no  perception ;  as  we  fee  in 
thofe  whofe  minds  are  intently  bafied  in  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  certain  objedts. 

We  may  obferve  that  the  ideas  we  receive  from  fenfa¬ 
tion,  are  often  in  grown  people  altered  by  the  judgment, 
without  our  taking  notice  of  it.  Thus  a  globe  of  anj  u- 
niforra  colour,  (as  of  gold,  or  jet,)  being  fet  before  our 
eyes,  the  idea  thereby  imprinted  is  of  a  flat  circle  vari- 
oufly  fhadowed:  But  being  accuflomed  to  perceive  what 
kind  of  appearance  convex  bodies  are  w'ont  to  make  in 
us.  the  judgment  alters  the  appearances  into  their  caufes; 
and,  from  that  variety  of  fhadow  or  colour,  frames  to 
itlelf  the  perception  of  a  convex  figure  of  one  uniform 
colour.  Tills  m  many  cafes,  by  a  fettled  habit,  is  per¬ 
formed  fo  readily,  that  we  take  that  for  the  perception 
of  our  fenfation,  which  is  but  an  'idea  formed  by  the 
judgment ;  fo  that  one  ferves  only  to  excite  the  other, 
and  is  fcarce  taken  notice  of  itfelf :  As  a  man  who  reads 
or  hears  with  attention,  takes  little  n  jtice  of  the  charac¬ 
ters  or  founds,  but  of  the  ideas  that  are  excited  in  him 
by  them. 

Perception  is  alfo  the  firfl:  flep  and  degree  towards 
knov/ledge,  and  the  inlet  of  all  the  materials  of  it  ;  fo 
that  the  fewer  fenfes  any  man  has,  and  the  duller  ths 
impreflions  that  are  made  by  them  are,  the  more  temote 
he  is  from  that  knowledge  which  is  to  be  found  in  other 
men. 

Of  retention. 

The  next  faculty  of  the  mind  whereby  it  makes  a 
further  progrefs  towards  knowledge,  is  called  reten¬ 
tion;  which  is  the  keeping  of  thofe  ideas  it  has  received. 
Which  is  done  two  ways  : 

Fir/l,  By  keeping  the  idea  which  is  brought  into  the 
mind  for  fome  time  a<5lually  in  view;  which  is  called  con- 
te??iplation. 

Secondly f  By  reviving  thofe  ideas  in  our  minds  which 
have  difapeared,  and  have  been,  as  it  were,  laid  out  of 
fight:  And  this  is  memory;  which  is,  as  it  were,  the 
fl:ore*houfe  of  our  ideas;  for  the  narrow  mind  of  man 
not  being  capable  of  having  many  ideas  under  view  at  once, 
it  w'as  neceffary  to  have  a  repofitory  to  layup  thofe  ideas, 
which  at  another  time  it  may  have  ufe  of.  But  our  ideas 
being  nothing  but  aiflu  J  perceptions  in  the  mind,  which 
ceaie  to  be  any  thing  when  there  is  no  perception  of  them, 
this  lying  up  of  our  ideas  in  the  repofitory  of  the  memory 
fignifies  no  ra  -re  but  this,  that  the  mind  has  a  power,  in 
many  cafes,  to  revive  perceptions  it  has  once  had,  with 
this  additional  perception  annexed  to  them,  that  it  has 
had  them  them  before  And  it  is  by  the  afiiflance  of  this 
faculty,  that  we  are  faid  to  have  ail  thofe  ideas  in  our 
underflandings  which  we  can  bring  in  fight,  and  make  the 
objeds  of  our  thoughts,  without  the  help  of  thofe  fenfible 
qualities  which  firfl;  imprinted  them  there. 

Thole  ideas  that  are  often  refrefhed  by  a  frequent  re¬ 
turn  of  the  objeifls  orations  that  produce  them,  fix  them¬ 
felves  beft  in  the  memory,  and  remain  longefl  there  :  Such 
are  the  original  qualities  of  bodies,  viz.-  Sohdiry,  extep- 
fion,  figure,  motion,  he.  Thefe  and  the  like  are  feldom 
quite  lofl  while  the  mind  retains  any  ideas  at  all. 
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Of  difcerning^  and  other  operations  of  the  mind. 

Another  jfjiculty  of  the  mind,  is  that  of  difcernwg 
between  its  ideas.  On  this  depends  the  evidence  and 
certainty  of  feveral  general  proportions.  In  being  able 
nicely  to  didin^ruilh  one  thing  from  ancuheT,  where  there 
is  the  lead  difference,  confids,  in  a  great  nieafure,  that 
exadlnefs  of  judgment  and  clearnefs  of  resfon  which  is 
to  be  obferved  in  one  man  above  another. 

To  the  v/ell  didinguifliing  our  ideas^  it  chiefly  contri¬ 
butes  that  they  be  clear  and  deierminate ;  and  when  they 
are  fo,  it  will  not  breed  any  coufufion  or  midake  about 
them,  though  the  fenfes  fliould  convey  them  from  the 
fame  obje(5l  differently  on  differenr  occalions.. 

The  comparing  of  our  ideas  one  with  another  in  refpedt 
of  extent^  degree ^  time,  place^  or  any  other  circumftances, 
is  another  operation  of  the  mind  about  its  ideas  which  is 
the  ground  of  relations.  Brutes  feem  not  to  have  this 
faculty  in  any  great  degree.  They  have  probably  feveral 
ideas  diftindl  enough  ;  but  cannot  compare  them  farther 
than  fome  fenfible  circumftances  annexed  to  the  obje^ls 
themfelves. 

Coriipofition  is  another  operation  of  the  mind,  whereby 
it  coml  ines  feveral  of  its  Ample  ideas  into  complex  ones: 
Under  which  operation  we  may  reckon  that  of  enlai'gitig ; 
wherein  we  put  feveral  ideas  together  of  the  fame  kind, 
as  feveral  units  to  make  a  dozen. 

AbfraCtion  is  another  operation  of  the  mind,  whereby 
the  mind  forms  general  ideas  from  fuch  as  it  received  from 
particular  objects  ;  which  it  does  by  confidering  them,  as 
they  are  in  the  mind  fuch  appearances  feparate  from  the 
circumdancesof  real  exiftence,  2es>ti77ie,  place^  &c.  Thefe 
become  general  reprefentatives  of  all  of  the  fame  kind, 
and  their  names  applicable  to  whatever  exifts  comformable 
to  fuch  abftradt  ideas.  Thus  ,  the  colour  received  from 
chalky  fncmSy  iASid  milk,  is  made  a  reprefsntative  of  all  of 
that  kind  ;  and  has  a  name  given  it  {nvhiteneft,)  which  fig 
nifies  the  fame  quality,  w  herever  to  be  found  or  imagined. 
And  thus  univetjals,  both  ideas  and  terms,  are  made. 

Of  complex  ideas. 

In  the  reception  of  fimple  ideas  the  mind  is  only  paf 
five  having  no  power  to  frame  any  one  to  itfelf,  nor  ha¬ 
ving  any  idea  which  does  not  wholly  confiff  of  them.  But 
about  thefe  Ample  ideas  its  exerts  feveral  a<5ls  of  its  own, 
whereby  out  of  them,  as  the  materials  and  foundations  of 
the  red,  the  other  are  framed  :  The  a<51:s  of  the  mind, 
wherein  it  exerts  its  power  over  its  Ample  ideas,  are  chief¬ 
ly,  thefe  three:  Firjl.  It  combines  feveral  Ample  ideas  in¬ 
to  one  compound  one ;  and  thus  all  complex  ideas  are  made. 
Secondly,  It  brings  two  ideas,  whether  fimple  or  complex, 
together,  and  fcts  them  by  one  another  fo  as  to  take  a 
view  of  them  at  once,  without  uniting  them  into  one ;  by 
which  way  it  gets  all  its  ideas  of  relations.  Thirdly,  It 
feparates  them  from  all  other  ideas  that  accompany  them 
in  their  real  exigence;  And  thus  all  ixs  general  ideas  are 
made.  As  fmple  ideas  are  obferved  to  exiA  in  feveral 
combinations  united  together,  fo  the  nund  may  conAder 
them  as  united,  not  only  as  they  are  really  united  in 
external  /objefts,'  hut  as  itfelf  has  joined  them  Ideas 
thus  made  up  of  feveral  ones  put  together,  are  called 


complex',  ^%man,  arsny,  leauty,  gratitude,  &c.  By  this 
faculty  of  repeating  and  joining  together  its the 
mind  has  great  power  in  varying  and  multiplying  the 
objeds  of  its  thoughts.  But  it  is  flill  confined  to  thofe 
Ample  ideas  vjh'ich  it  received  from  the  two  fources  of 
fenfation  and.'  reflection.  It  can  -have  no  other  ideas  of 
lenAble  qualities,  than  what  come  from  without  by  the 
fenfes,  nor  any  other  ideas  of  the  operations  of  a  think¬ 
ing  fubflance  than  what  it  Ands  in  itfelf;  but  having 
once  got  thefe  Ample it  can  by  own  power  .put 
them  together,  and  make  nev/  complex  ones,  which  it 
never  received  fo  united. 

Complex  ideas,  however  compounded  and  decompound¬ 
ed,  though  their  number  be  inflnite,  and  their  variety 
endlefs,  may  all  be  reduced  under  thefe  three  heads : 
III,  Modes Siihfances',  3dly,  Relations. 

I  A,  Modes  are  fuch  complex  ideas  as  contain  not  the 
fuppoAtionof  fub  A  Aing  by  themfelves  butareconAderedas 
dependances  on,  and  alfedions  of  fubAances  ;  as  triangle, 
gratitude,  murder,  See.  Thefe  modes  are  of  two  forts : 
FirA,  Simple ;  which  are  combinations  of  the  fame  Ample 
idea',  as  a  dozen,  fcore.  See.  which  are  but  the -ideas  of 
fo  many  diAimfl  units  puf  together.  Secondly,  Mixed; 
which  are  compounded  of  Ample  ideas  of  feveral  kinds  ; 
as  beauty,  which  conAAs  in  a  certain  compoAtion  of  co¬ 
lour  and  Agure,  cauAng  delight  in  thebsh  Jder;  theft, 
which  is  the  .concealed  change  of  the  poAellion  of  any 
thing,  without  the  confent  of  the  proprietor.  Thefe  vifibly 
contain  a  combination  of  ideai  of  feveral  kinds. 

2dly,  Subjiances.  The  ideas  of  fubAan  :es  are  only 
fuch  combinations  of  Ample  ideas,  as  are  taken  to  repre- 
fent  diAin^f  particular  things  fubfiAing  by  themfelves,  in 
which  the  confufed  idea  of  lubAance  is  always  the  chief. 
Thus  a  combination  of  the  ideas  of  a  certain  figure,  with. 

■  the  powers  of  motion,  thought,  and  reafoning,  joined  to 
fubliance,  m.  ke  the  ordinary" /Vc**?  of  man. 

Thefe  again  are  either  of  fingle  fubfances,  as  isian, 
Jlone;  or  o\  colhftive,  or  feveral  put  together,  as  army, 
heap.  Ideas  of  feveral  fubAances  thus  put  together,  are 
as  much  each  of  them  one  Angle  idea,  as  that  of  a  man 
or  an  'unit. 

gdly,  Relations',  which  conAA  in  the  conAderation 
and  comparing  of  one  /V^’^7with  another.  Of  thefe  feveral 
kinds  we  fliall  treat  in  their  order. 

Of  ftmple  modes:  And,  flrft,  of  the  fimple  inodes  of 
fpace. 

Concerning  fmple  modes  we  may  obferve,  that  the 
modifications  of  any  fimple  ideas  are  as  perfedlly  diflPerent 
and  diAiniA  ideas  in  the  mind,  as  thofe  of  the  greateA  di- 
Aance  or  contrariety  :  Thus  insjo  is  as  diAind  from  three, 
as  bluenefs  from  heat. 

Space  is  a  fimple  idea  which  we  get  both  by  our  fight 
and  touch.  When  we  conAder  it  barely  in  length  be¬ 
tween  two  bodies  it  is  called  diflance  :  when  in  length, 
breadth,  and  thicknefs,  hm-Ayht  caWtd  capacity  When 
conAdered  between  the  extremities  of  matter,'  which  fills 
the  capacity  of  fpace  with  fomething  folid,  tangible,  and 
moveable,  it  is  called  extenfion.  And  thus  exlenfon  will 
be  an  idCa  belonging  to  body  ;  but  fpace  may  be  conceived 
without  it.. 
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Each  different  dtflancs  is  a  different  modiilcation,  of 
fpace  ;  and  each  idea  of  any  different  fpace  is  a  ftinph 
mode  of  this  idea.  Such  are  an  inch^  fioi)  yard^  6cc. 
When  thefe  ideas  are  made  familiar  to  mens  thoughts, 
they  can  in  their  minds  repeat  them  as  often  as  they  will, 
without  joining  to  them  the  idea  of  body,  and  frame  to 
themfelves  the,/V/£*.7/  of  feet,  yard's,  or  fathoms,  beyond 
the  utmod  bounds  of  ai!  bodies;  and,  by  adding  thefe  ffill 
one  to  another,  enlarge -their  idea  of  fpace  as  much  as 
they  pieafe.  From  this  power  of  repeating  any  idea  of 
diilance,  without  being  ever  able  to  come  to  an  end,  we 
come  by  the  idea  of  immenfity. 

Another  modification  of  fpace  is  taken  from  the  rela^ 
tion  of  the  parts  of  the  termination  of  extenfon  or  cir- 
cunifcribed  fpace  amongfl  themfelves  ;  arid  this  is  what 
w'e  call  figure.  This  the  touch  difeovers  in  fenfible  bo¬ 
dies,  whofe  extremities  come  within  our  reach  ;  and  the 
eye  takes  both  from  bodies  and  colours,  whofe  boundaries 
are  within  its  view;  where  obferving  how  the  extremities 
terminate  either  in  dralght  fines,  which  meet  at  difeerni- 
ble  angles,  or  in  crooked  lines,  wherein  no  angles  can  be 
perceived;  by  confidering  thefe  as  they  relate  to  one  ano¬ 
ther  in  all  parts  of  the  extremities  of  any  body  or  fpace, 
it  has  that  idea  we  call  figure  :  which  affords  to  the  mind 
infinite  variety. 

Another  mode  belong  to  this  head,  is  that  of  place. 
Our  idea  of  place  is  nothing  but  the  relative  pofition  of 
'any  thing  with  reference  to  its  difiance  from  fome  fixed 
and  certain  points.  Whence  we  fay,  that  a  thin^  has 
or  has  not  changed  place,  when  its  diftance  either  is  or 
is  not  altered  with  refpedl:  to  thofe  bodies  which  which 
we  have  occafion  to  compare  it.  That  this  is  fo,  we  may 
eafily  gather  from  hence,  that  w'e  can  have  no  idea  of  the 
place  of  the  univerfe,  though  we  can  of  all  its  parts.  To 
fay  that  the  world  is  fiom^fushere,  means  no  more  than  that 
it  does  e'xijl.  The  word is  fometimes  take  to  fignify 
that  fpace  which  any  body  takes  up  ;  and  fo  the  univerfe 
may  be  conceived  in  a  place.  , 

Of  duration,  and  its  Jsniple  modes. 

There  is*  another  fort  of  difiance,  the  idea  of  which 
we  get  from  the  fleeting  and  perpetually  perifliing  parts 
of  fucceflion,  which  we  call  duration.  The  Ample  modes 
.of  it  are  any  different  lengths  of  it  whereof  we  havedi- 
ftina:  ideas  ;  as  hours,  days,  years,  &c.  tme,  and  eter¬ 
nity. 

The  idea  of  fucceffion  is  got  by  refletfling  on  that  train 
of  ideas  which  confiantly  follow  one  another  in  our  minds 
as  long  as  we  are  awake.  The  difiance  betw'een  any 
parts  of  this  fiiccejfion,  is  what  we  call  duration ;  and  the 
contiou.*tion  of  the  exifience  of  ourfelves,  or  any  thing 
clfe,  commenfurate  to  the  fucceffion  of  any  ideas  in  our 
minds,  is  what  we  call  our  o^m  duration,  or  that  of  ano¬ 
ther  thing  co-exifting  with  our  thinking.  That  this  is  fo, 
appears  from  hence,  that  we  have  no  perception  of  fuc- 
’  ceffion  or  duration,  when  that  fucceffion  of  our  ideas 
ceafes,  as,  in  fieep :  the  moment  that  we  fleep,  and  a- 
wake,  how  difiant  foever,  feems  to  be  joined  and  connec¬ 
ted.  And  poffibly  it  would  be  fo  to  awaking  man,  could 
he  fix  upon  one  idea  without  variation  and  the  fuccef¬ 
fion  of  others.  And  we  fee  that  they  whofe  thoughts  are 


very  intent  upon  one  thing,  let  flip  out  of  their  account  a 
good  part  of  that  duration,  and  think  that  tijne'  fhorter 
than  it  is.  But. if  a  man,  during  his  deep,  dream,  and 
a  variety  of make  thtmfelves  percepiiolc  in  h  s  mind 
one  after  another,  he  hath  then,  dunog  fuch  areaming, 
a  lenfe  of  duration,  and  of  the  length  of  it. 

'  A  man  having  once  got  thjs  idea  of  duration,  can  ap¬ 
ply  it  to  things  which  exifi  while  he  does  not  think  :  and 
thus  we  raeafure  the  time  of  our  fleep,  as  well  as  that 
wherein  we  are  awake. 

'Duration,  as  marked  by  certain  periods  and  meafures, 
is  what  w'e  mofi  properly  call  ti’iue  ';  which  we  meafure 
by  the  diurnal  and  annual  revolutions  o^tht  fun,  as  being_ 
conftant,  regular,  and  univerfally  obfervable  by  all  man¬ 
kind,  and  fuppofed  equal  to  one  another. 

The  mind  having  once  got  fuch  a  meafure  of  time,  as 
the  annual  revolution  of  the  fun,  can  eafily  apply  it  to 
duration,  wherein  that  meafure  itfelf  did  not  exid;  and 
the  idea  of  duration  equal  to  an  annual  revolution  of  the 
fun,  is  as  eafily  applicable  in  our  thoughts  to  duration 
where  nO  fun  nor  motion  was,  as  the  idea  of  a  foot  or 
yard  to  difianccs  beyond  the  confines  of  the  world. 

By  the  fame  means,  and  from  the  fame  original  that 
we  come  to  have  the  idea  of  time,  we  havealfo  ih^x.  idea 
which  we  call  eternity  :  for  havjng  got  the  ideas  of  cer¬ 
tain  lengths  of  duration,  we  can  in  our  thoughts  add 
them  to  one  another  as  oft  as  we  pieafe,  without  ever 
coming  to  an  end. 

And  thus  it  is  plain,  that 'from  the  two  fountains  of  all 
knowledge  before  mentioned,  viz.  fenfation  and  reflec¬ 
tion,  we  get  the  ideas  of  duration,  and  the  feveral  mea- 
fures  of  it. 

Of  numbers. 

The  complex  ideas  of  number  are  formed  by  adding 
feveral  units  together.  The  ftmple  modes  of  it  are  each 
feveral  combinations,  as  t^o,  three,  &c.  Thefe  are  of 
all  others  mofi  diftindl,  the  nearefl:  being  as  clearly  dif¬ 
ferent  from  each  other  as  the  mofi:  remote:  t^o  being 
as  difiin^l'  from  one,  as  two  hundred.  But  it  is  hard  to 
form  diftin<51:  ideas  of  every  the  leafi:  excefs  in  extenfion. 
Hence  demonftrations  in  numbers  are  more  general  in 
their  ufe,  and  more  determinate  in  their  application,  than 
thofe  of  extenfion. 

Simple  modey  of  numbers  being  in  our  minds  but  fo 
many  combinations  of  units,  which  have  no  variety  but 
more  or  lefs  ;  names  for  each  difiin£t  combination  feem 
more  neceflary  than  in  any  other  fort  of  idsas  :  For  with¬ 
out  a  name,  or  mark,  to  diiiinguifh  that  precife  collec¬ 
tion,  it  will  hardly  be  kept  from  being  a  heap  of  confu- 
fion.  Hence  fome  Americans  have  no  difirnd  idea  of  any 
number  beyond  twenty  ;  fo  that  when  they  are  dif- 
courfed  with  of  greater ‘numbers,  they  fliew  the  hairs  of 
their  head.  So  that  to  reckon  right,  two  things  are  re¬ 
quired  : 

Firfi,  That  the  mind  difiingulfli  carefully  two  ideas 
which  are  differeqt  one  from  another  only  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  or  fubftradlion  of  one  unit. 

Secondly,  That  it  retain  in  memory  the  names  or  marks 
of  the  feveral  combinations,  from  an  unit  to  that  number; 
and  that  in  exaift  order,  as  they  follow  one  another.  In 
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Shewing  tli  2  mannex’  in.  wlilcli  natural  bodies^  confljered  m  a  cliesuical  view*^  maybe  dmded  into  clafles  r  ^^itli  tbeir  feveral  fubdivllicns ;  tbelr  properties  deixiied  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  ^obtained,  pointed  out 


itHEMISTRY.  To  fallotoV.  iSo.] 


f:lB0D]ES, 
■'^*'  did  ob- 

,  .vI^TRY, 
l«JvKle(]  iufo 
‘ingclalies, 


I.  ’SALINE.  Thefe 
are  foluble  in  wa-  S 
tei%  fapid,  and  not 
infliminable.  lliey 
are  either 


Simple,  are  thofe 
which  can  be  no  fur- 
ther  analized  by  che  -  ^  i 
miftry;  and  are  of 
two  forts,  viz. 


•Acids.  Thefe  are  di- 
fhngiiiflied  by  turning 
lyrup  of  violets  red, 
and  forming  with  hl- 
kalis neutral  falts.  The 
dhferent  acids  yet 
known  are  thefe^ 


Vitriolic,  -T  moft  ponderous  of  ah  fluids  next  to  mercury,  and  the  irofl  fixed  in  the  fire,  and  molt  pow-erful  as  a  folventof  a|!  the  acijds.  Obtained  chiefly  from  fulphur  by  inflammation* 

’  .  Obtamed  alio Erom  lulphur  b^  inflammation,^  air  being  admitted  during  the  operation.  This  afts  lefs'  powerfully  afa  (olve  tt  than  when  in  its  flzt  Hate. 

Nitrous.,  or  Aquafortis,  Ayoialile  nnid  of  a  redciilh  colour,  emitting  noxious  fumes  when  In  its  concentrated  Hate.  The  next  acid  in  ifcngthfh  the  vitriolic.  Obtained  chiefly  from  nitre. 
Muriatic,,  or  acid  of  f ea-f ait.  A  yoiatile  fluid  of  a  beautiful  yellow  colour.  Inferior  in  power  to  the  former.  Obtained  from  fea-falt*  f 
C Native.  This  is  obtained  by  expreflion  or  diHlllation  from  vegetables;  as  lemon-juice,  citmn,  forrel,  <b.c,  '  * 

^  ^  ^  ^  A  ^  MTV  It  ■  -J  ..  J  m  -t  flLrt  VT  A  «  ^  .T  J  '  _  —  ^  ¥  Z’*  1  •  *  #  «  «  *  ^  . 


Fermented. 


Alltl^fe  vege|pble  acids  are  i^ch  lefs  cor rofivej  and  lefs  powerful 


Co  M  pou  N  D,  .confiH-  ( 
ing  of  two  or  more  ^ 
chemical  elements. 
Divided  into  ' 


^Tartar.  A  dry  hard  iubHance,  depofired  on  the  fides  of  veflels  in  which  %vine  is  fermented. 

XVinegar.  By  allowing  any  fermentable  1  quor  to  proceed  in  the  fermentation  till  it  is  paH  the  vinous  Hate, 
as  folvents,  than  any  of  the  former. 

Acid  of  urine.  Obtained  by  evaporating  urine.  This  is  in  a- dry  form;  and  much,  lefs  known  in  arts  than,  the  former* 

Acid  of  amber.  Obtained  from  umber  In  a  folid  form.  This  is  like  wife  little  known  in  arts. 

Acid  of  ants.  Obtained  frotjn  the  animal  from  which  it  has  its  name,  by  diHillation,  in  a  fluid  form.  It  is  alfo  little  known* 

Acid  of  borax,  or  fedative  falu  Obtained  from  borax,  in  a  folid  Hate  and  fcaly-like  form. 

Acid  of  arfenic.  Obtained  fikewife  from  arfenic. 

Acid  of  animals.  Obtained  from  all  animal-fubHances  in  diHillation. 

Alkalis,  turn  fyrup 
of  violets  green,  and 
.  with  acids  fonn  neu¬ 
trals  i  and  are  divided 
.  into 

Neutral  falts,  ^  ^  ^  ^  _ _ _  _ _ _ _ 

Metallic  falts,  are  thofe  W'hich  are  formed  by  an  acid  and  a  metal  Vhe  principal  of’^thefe  are  vitriols;  the  others  may  be  feen  in  the'^foHowing  table. 

Earthy  falls.  Compofed  of  an  acid  joined  to-fome  eatthy  bafis,  as  in  allum  and  gypfum.  See  the  following  table. 

FJfential  falts,  are  obtained  from  vegetables;  and  contain  an  acid,  joined  with rhe  juices  of  the  plant  in  a  particular  manner  not  to  be  hnitated  by  art.  Of  this  kind  is  fu|ar,  maiuia,  honey,  and  others  of  that  fort. 


getable, 
iFofftk 
!  Volatile. 


1  Fixt 


or  potap.  Always  obtained  from  the  allies  of  burnt  vegetables.  A  deliquefcem  fait. 
lie.  ^  A  folid  cryHa§ine  fait  ;  iome times  found  native,  as  the  natrum  of  Egypt ;  and  fometimOs  by  burning  fea-weed,  as  kelp. 

This  is  obtained  fi|om  'iai  ammoniac,  from  the  foot  of  burning  bodies,  and  from  the  putrefactive  fermentation.  It  is  naturally  ih  a  foiMjHate. 


;  putrefadiv 

Thefe  are  always  compofed  of  an  acid  and  an  alkali;  and  are  of  many  different  kinds,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  following  table. 


.  INFLAMMABLES’ 
are  thofe  bodies  tha^ 
continue  to  burn  of 
themrelves  if  they 
are.  oiice  fet  on  Are. 
Divided  into 


Oils,  are  thlckifli 
vifeous'  fluids,  not 
mifcible  with  water. 
Dividedlnto 


I  Animal, 
X^egetable, 


both  of 
which 
are  divi- 
.  ded  into 


Exprcjfed.  Thefe  are,  of  a  mild  and  blaiid  taHe,  inodorous,  and  not  foluble  in  aicohoL 
nature,  as  is  ^fo  wax. 

EJfential,  are  alwliys^  i>btaii^d  by  diHillation,  and  are  pofielled  of  the.taHe  and  odot  of  the  fubHance  from  v/l^ieb  they  are  drawn,  and  are  foluble 
&c.  The  oil  of  ants  is  yn  example  in  the  animal-kmgdom. 

^'  Fnipyreumatic,  are  obtained  jy  a  confiderable  degree  of  heat ;  and  are  of  ah  acrid  ,taHe  and  burnt-Hke  flavour,  as  oil  of  hartihomi  Thefe 'are  fo. 

Fojfile,  ^  Thefe  are  found  in  the  earth  in  their  natlre  Hate ;  and  are  called,  when  pure,  naptha ^  which  is  of  an  acrid  taHe,  and  extremely  volatile  ’;  not  miicible  with  t. 
this;  as,  bitumens,  pit-coal,  6'c. 

Sulphur,  or  hrimflone^. ^  A  dry  friable  fubHance,  not  mifcible  with  water.  It  is  found  in.  many  mineral  fubHances,  metallic  ores,  ;  but  it  is  for  the  moH  part  obtained  from  pyrites: 

Alcohol,  or  ardent  fpir  its,' an  acrid  and  yolatne  namrei^mifef^fe  with  water,  Obta..ined  from  fermented  vegetable  juices  by  diHillation;  as^  from  the  juice  of  the  grapie,  tdaltAiqtibrs,  rice,  sbte 


They  are  obtained  by  expreflion ;  as,  oil  of  olives,  ra|feed,  almonds,  ^c.  Animal- fats  are  of  the  fame 

n  alcohol  Of  this  kind  are  oil  of  cloves,  fpike, 
ible  in  fplrit  of  wine. 

cohol  A  great  many  inflammable  foffils  contain 


.  METALLIC,  are 
bodies  of  a  hard  and 
f  ol  id  text  lire,  fufible 
in  the  Are,  and  re¬ 
fuming  their  proper 
form  after  that  ;  not 
mifcible  with  •'vater, 
nor  inflammable. 
Divided  into 


"Metals.  Thefe 
are  malleable.  Di¬ 
vided  into 


/*  Gold.  The  moH  ponderous  and  duftile,  and  the  moff&ed  in  the  Are,  of  all  bodies ;  of  a  yellow  colour.  It  is  more  commonly  found  in  its  metallic  Hate  than  any  other  mital.  There  is  no  proper  ore  of  it  J 
J  in  ores  of  filver;  and  alinoH  all  funds  contain  foipe  of  in  '  '  ‘  f 

Silver.  It  is  of  a  fhining  wdiite  cqloiir,  arid  next  togoldiri  weightj  malleability,  and  fixity.  Sometimes  found  in  its  native  Hate  ;  more  freqaently  in  that  of  an  ore,  with  ijilphm:, 

Lead,  Of  a  dull  bluifli  colour,  exceeding  foft,  and  e^ly  nialleable,  and  next  to  the  foregoing  metals  in  weight*  AlmoH  never  found  in  its  metalliq  Hate :  ufualiy  In  aii  o 
alone.  The  principal  ores  of  it  ate  the  cubic,  and  the  glaffy  called //’m-.  '  ‘ 


But  it  is  found 


fometimes  arfenic ;  afluming  different  appearances, 
e  wdth  fulphur  or  arfenic,  bat  feldom  with  fulphur 


It  is  diflicult  of  fufion.  This  is  generally  foi 


Sf  mi-met  AT  s,  are 
brittle,  and  do  not  < 
Hretch  ^  under  the 
hammer;  and  are, 


•  earthy.  ^  Thefe 
are  folid  bodies;  not 
foluble  in  water  ; 
not  inflammable  ; 

if  fiffed  in  the 
fire,  never  again  re¬ 
fume  their  earthy 
form,  but  take  tliat 
of  glafs.  Divided 


5*  ATER,  m  coir>i*r- 
k  is  inflpid  fluid  well 
known. 


An  SORBENT.  Thefe 
are  capable  of  being 
united  with  acids 
arid  are  either 


id  in  the  Hate  of  an  ore  with  fulphur.  The  ores 

ually  a  dark  brown,  and  fometimes  very  beautiful 
found  in  aimoH  every  body,  and  its  ores  are  infi- 


■I 


Crystal-"  IN-E,  or  Viiref cent.  Thefe  are 
hard,  and  flrike  fire  with  Heel ;  may-be  calci-  - 
ned  in  the  fire ;  but  are  not  foluble  in  acids,  i 
Ar G I T',  I  A c  F  o  u  s .  Thefe  are  diHingui fhed 
by  acquiring  a  'very  hard  confiHeiice  when 
formed  into  a  paHe  with  water,  ajid  expoied 
TO  a  confiderable  degree  of  heat;  not  folu- 

1  ble  in  acids, 

)SiypLE.  Pure 


Copper.  Of  a  reddifli  colour;  hard  and  fonorous;  adihits  of  being  extended  greatly  under  the  hammer,  either  hot  or  cold. 

of  it  are  of  great  variety,  and  extremely  beautiful;  blue,  red,  green,  yellow,  6*^. 

j  Tin.  A  white  foh  metal,  the  lighteH  of  all  this  clafs,  gnd  very  dudllev  The  ores  of  this^metal  are  generally  arfenical,  and  aflame  a  cryHallinC  appearari.ee,>  The  colour  moHiHi 
I  Iron.  A  grey-coloured  metal,  extremely  du(Hile  wheh  hot ;  the  lighteH  metai  except  tin.  -  It  is  the  only  metal  that  admits  of  being  welded^  and  tempere' 
nitely  various. 

Mercury.  A  wdiite  opaque  metallic  body.  Fluid,  except  irya  very  intenfe  degree  of  cold;  of  great  gravity,  and  eafily  volatilized  in  heat.  Itis  fomethties  found '■•in  its  fl  aid  form;  but  ufually  in  a  beautiful  red  ore  with 
fulphur,  c^l\Qa  cinnabar.  i 

Zinc,  A  bluifli  white  fubHance,  of  a  flbrous  texture,  jconfiderably  hard  and  fonorous,  and  has  a  fmail  degree  of  duHility ;  eaflly  fufed  and  volatilized.  I>apis  calaminaris  ii  lits  principal  ore, 

Antinmiy.  A  blackifli  fubHance,  of  a  fibrous  needle-like  texture;  hard  and  brittle,  and  confiderably  heavy;  not  diflicult  of  fufion,  and  eafily  converted  into  glafs.  Its  on  y  ore  is  with  fulphur,  which  is  the  crude  antimony 

of  the  fliops.  ‘ 

Bifmuth,  or  tin-^als.  A  white, ponderous,  hard,  bridle,  and  fonorous  body,  of  a  plated  texture;  eafily  fiifed  and  vitrified.  It  is  only  reduced  to  an  ore  by  arfenic.  Its  i^ipearance  much  the  fame  as  the  regulus. 

Arfer/ic.  A  bright  fiparklmg  whitifli-coloured  femi-m4lal  ;  of  a  plat  ed  texture,  very  brittle,  and  extremely  volatile.  It  is  generally  found  in  the  ores  of  oiheA'*  mefalsvi  j 

Platina.  A  white  femi -metal,  referabling  filver  in  its  ^^lour;  nearly  of  the  fame  fpecific  gravity  and  fixity  .with  gold,  and  refiHing  the  teHs  which  have  ufually  been  applied  ^or  difeovering  the  purity  of  gold,  fuppofed  from 
hence  to  be  thejfiw/m  of  the  ancients.  Found  in. 'fhe.  VVeH  Indies.  Of  its  ores  we  know  nothing. 

Cobalt.  A  brittle  feml-metal;  fufible  in  a  modera;te  he^t,  and  eafily  converted  into  a  fine  blue-coloured  glafs  called  fmalt.  This  is.  always  obtained  from  an  arfenical  ore,  Much  is  like  wife  called  cobalt. 

Nickel  A  reddifli  white  fubHance,  of  a  clofe  texture,  fand  vefv  bright ;  eafily,  fufed,  but  diflicult  to  vitrify,  (if  its  ores  we  know  nothing. 

^  ,  F  Lin  le -/tone,  or  marble.  This  i,^!df  infmite  variety  of  colours  and  texture.  Marble  is  the  hardeH  and  fineH.  Thofe  kinds  of  dime -Hone  which  feel  ui|t 

^  Caxarious.  Thofe  ^  clay;  thofe  that  feel  grittyj^  or  Where  the  lime  is  hard  and  weighty;  contain  fand:  This  is  beH  for  building,,  the  other  for  manure, 
that  can  be  convert- Afoft,  friable,  white  fubHance.  This  is  much  freer  of  any  heterogeneous  mixture  than  any  lime-Hone,  > and  is  eafily  calcined  into  quickrlkie. 

/  fuddenly  concreted  withom  being  cryHallized. 

^Sea’-pcllsy  are  Hkewife  a  calcarioiis  earth,  and  yield  a  very  fine  quirk-lime.  Thefe  are  iifed  in  medicine. 

^ Magnefia  alba.  A  white. earth,  ufualiy  found  combined  with  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  forming  bitter  purging  fait.  It  is  Hkewife  obtained  from  the  iriQtl  | 

\Earth^ofallunu  A  particular  kind  of  abforbent  earth,  foundin  many  places  mixed  with  idlphureous  pyrites,^,  as  in  Yorkfliire,  sEc,  Clay  of  any  Icr 

Earth  of  animals,  djyc.  This  is  obtained  by  the  calcination  of  animal-lubHances. 


ed  into  quick-lime. 


Not  ealcarictis. 


It  can  hardly  be  converted  into  glafs  ;  and  is  therefore  ufed  as  a  b 

Of  this  kind  are  fajtd,  flint,  €rC;.  ^^und  plentifully  every  where.  With  alkaline  fubHances  they  are  eafily  converted  into  glals,  and  hence  are  termed 
Precious  floiies  6l  all  kinds  are  Bkewiie  referable  to  this  dafs;  but  they  are  of  a  much  greater  degree  of  hardneis  and  tranfparency  than  the  others. 

Common  clay  ;  is  of  many  different  colours,  but  chiefly  red  or  yellow'  or  white.  The  piireH  clay  is  that  whfeh  bums  white  in  the  fire. 
yMedical  boles,^  of  different  forts*  Only  a  purer  kind  of  clay;  fometimes  mixed  wdth  a  Jittle  iron  or  other  matters. 

\  Lapis  nephriticus,  or  Heatite,  are  indurated  clays,  found  in  various  parts.  Thefe  are  at  firH  Toft,  and  readily  cut;  but  turn  extremely  hard  in.  the  a, 


mentioned;  but  as  thefe  do  not  differ  in  their  chemical  properties  fo  much  as  in  their  external  appearance,  and  being  all  mixed  with  one  arijther,  they  more .  pi’^P^tly  belong  to  the  natural 
hiHcrian  than  the  chemiH.  *  ’  • 


kuous  to  the  (Ouch  are  generally  impregnated  with 
This  is  probably  nothing  elfe  than  lirae-Hone 

Ir-Iye  of  nitre,  the  allies  of  burnt  vegetables,- 
[d  may,  by  a  particular  procefs,  be  converted  into 


rifis  to  white  enamels,  <6*^. 
piirefcent. 


Many  .other  varieties  of  thefe  earths  might  be 


E  AIR. 


Mintwrat  If  ’out  always  contahiS  a  firiall  portion  of  mucilagin^  which  it  is  impoltible  ever  to  get  perfeHly  feparated.  j 

’  ^  pring-ivarers  impregnated  with  faline  fubHances;.  the  dlverfity  of  which  is  exceeding  great;  but  they  all  agree  in  having  an  acid  joined  with  them.  The  moH  comm(;n  for4|are  impregnated  with  fulphur  and  iron. 

Elastic.  This  is  a  fubtile  eiiflir  ,  .u;.,  r — ^ - -  r  i  and  in  this  Hate  may  be  confidered  as  a  menHruum  for  water  and  other  volatLle' bodied  j;  but  as  it  only  fufpends  them,  without  altering 


;  forming  with  them  a  true  chemical  mixt,  differing  in  its  properties  from  what  it  was  withour  it.  The  bodies  wliofe  qualities  we  certainly  know  to  be 
probably  owing  to  k  that  they  retain  their  metallic  form ;  but  experiments  are  yet  waniing  hfre* 


ri 


TABLE. 


The  VITRX- 
*>LIC  AGI0 
inay  -be  com- 
bhied  tfith 
thefe  bodies, 
t'iz. 


.4' 


'ACIDS. 


ALKAXJS. 


OILS, 


SULPHUR  ^ 


ALCOHOL. 


VEGETABL-E. 


METALS- 


Shewing  fcvrral  SIMPLE  CHEMICAL  ELEMENTARY  BoniES  adtiik  of  with  one  anothei:!  the  compound 

relulting  fmm  that  misdxrc  :  and  the  manner  in  which  the  union  is  effected  :  VvTth  foine  account  of  the  principal  nles  to  which, 
tliefe  arc  applied  In  arts  or  manufactures. 

N.  B,  Tim  mark  ^5  pti I  above  anrAyonh  denotes  that  or  tlmt  the  urdon  is  not  very 

CNtT]?ous  AcTd.  a  Huinure  whiHi  readily  mflames  oils.  By  lolntion, 

CMtit  tATi:c,  vegetable,  ailJ  all  Other  AcipS:  yet  known,  .gyioluno^^^^  generathig  heat.  But  thefe  inixtures  applied  to  ito  ids  fn 

dicine  or  arts.  ^  ^ 

By  folutioii  and  cryRalhyMon,  or  dombk  eledive  attraction  from  a  great  A^ariety  of  bodies. 

^  Nftjtm  ^Htrhlatmu  A  vifiiolated  raffai-  obiaiiied  by  didilllng  from  nitre  with  the  vitriolic 

Lsd  pQfychrejtim,  By  deflagrating  nitre  whli  fLUpiiur.  Tfiero  are  many  other  kinds  of  vitriokted  tartar,  khmvn  forxnerjv  by  dif- 

feeiu  names,  and  fiippofed  to  he  pofHfed  of  particular  jpropeiaiesk  but  they  are  notv  hegleded.  ^ 

^FossitE.  Glaukr'S  fait.  By  folutioti  and  Hirch  uled  in  me<hcine  as  a  geiitie  piirgative. 

'Volatile.  Sscret  ammemat^  By  rolution.  Formerly  iLppofed  a  iiioR  powerful  meiifh-,uum  for  metals,  hut  without  any  j all  foundaiicm^ 

ShxPkESSEP.  A-biuckiih  ginmny4ike  uiafs.  By  foliiiion,  generating  a  confiderable  heat.  Native  gums  are  luepofed  to  owe  their  origin. 

tlris  kind/  ,  . 

aEsse  NTi  ai  .  a  dark-coloured  refmous  maO.  A  great  heat  and  violent  effervefcence  being  produced  by  this  mixture.  Native  rdinsfappored  the  fame. 
/KM^TREU^lAxrc.  Liitle  knoivn.  By  folution. 
hFossTLE.  A  fubdaiice  refembling  amber.  By  folution. 

Here  ther4  is  no  proper  union  of  db-bitanOes ;  but  if  fulphur  is  boiled  in  tliis  acid,  it  becomes  lexs  inflammable  anti  more  fixed  than  any  ordinary  fuiphur, 

^  Vitriolic  a ther.  By  careful  folution  and  diftiUation,  the,  ^ther  being  fepamted  by  the  addition  of  nrater. 

\SjnriUiS  't^itrioliduJcu,  By  folution  and  difldllati on.  . 

<OteumdfiUatio  cMcis,  By  continuing  the  heat  after  the  aether  has  arifen. 

J  Qlemii  anodynum  mhurqiis.  By  rediRilting  the  reflduum  of  the  lafl  withaioohoL  A  medicme  much  celebrateil  by  Hoffman. 
y^SulpJiur.  By  pufliing4ie  heat  after^  the  oil  comes  over.  Itis  to  be  obferved  that  thtsis  produced  in  every  combmatioii  of  this  acid  Vitli  inflam¬ 
mables  or  metals. 

Iropei*fe«5iiy,  By  a  particular  procefs  after  being  feparated  from  aqua  regia* 

By  folution,  after  it  has  been  precipitated  from  the  nitrous  acid  by  alkalis.  The  fumes  which  arife  in  tlils  Tolutioa  arc  uinahunable. 

Blue  ’vitrioL  Thk  is  fometimes  a  native  produiflion,  hut  in  this  way  h  is  never  pure.  It  is  artificially  prepared  by  folution  in  a  very  conceu- 
trat-sd  acid,  andcryflallizing  it. 

r  Green  vitriol^  or  copperas.  Obtained  at  large  by  a  particular  procefs  from  pyrites^  or  by  folution,  in  a  diluted  acid.  This  is  the  bafis  of 
N  all  black  dyes,  ink,  6'C.  as  it  fbikes  a  black  colour  with  vegetable  afiringents. 
pSaltof  /heL  By  calcining  the  cryRaJs  of  great  vdtriol  till  it  they  are  converted  into  a  white  powder.  ■ 

Q  Cole  QiJier  of  vitriol.  By  coiitimiiiig  the  calcination  tillit  ahhmes  a  brown  colour.  '  .  " 

<  Saiurrsf4s  vifriQlicus,  A  folujtion  in  a* boiling  heat,  but  is  again  precijpitated^vvhen  cold, 
d  An  iRdiilpluble  concrete.  By  precipUatioii  from  the  nitrous  acid. 

Ti  n.  Jupiter  con'ofims.  By  a  boiling  heat  in  a  concentrated  acid. 

■Antimony  A  metallic  fait.  By  ele6:iveattravVLon  from  butter  of  antimony. 


Gold  *. 
Silver  *, 
Copper. 


Iron. 


Lead. 


1  Bismuth. 
SEMI-MET.ALS.  i  Arsenic. 

j  Mercury. 

I Co SALT. 


^Ialcarious  , 
Earths. 


ZiNCi  IVkHe  vitriol.  Often  found  in  its  native  Bate.  Artificially  made  by  folution,  and  ciyRailization  in  a  diluted  acid.  Ufed  by  palnfersfor  dry  mg. 


A  corroded  calx. 


EARTHS. 


k  WATER. 


f  ACIDS. 


Magnesia. 


i 


ALKALIS. 


L 


OII,S. 


ALCOHOI'- 


By  folution  in  a  concentrated  acid. 

-  By  ditto. 

Ignis  Gehenne^  or  infernalis  of  Parapeifus.  By  a  boiling  heat,  and  repeated  codlons  with  frefli  acid  when  it  is  evaporated. 
c^furpeth  miner alj  or  mercurius  precipitatus  .flavus.  By  evaporating  to  drinefs,  and  then  vvaflimg  with  water. 

A  rofe-coloured  iruxture.  By  folution.  If  this  is  precipitated  by  a  fixt  alkali,  and  again  diilblyed,  the  liquor  appears  of  a  beautiful  red. 

A  corroded  calx.  Bylimpie  corrofion.  This  wheii  perfeflfy  e.dukorated  wdth  water  is  found  to  be  a  trite 

Selemtcs,  By  precipitation  from  a  very  dilute  folution  of  chalk  in  the  nitrous  add,  by  niean^  of  the  vitriolic  ackb 
Gjpfum^  or  Par  Is -plajier.  Often  found  in  a  native  Rate.  May  be  artificially  farmed  by  precipitating  froru  a  folution  of  chalk  in  a  very 
concentrated  nitrous  acid.  Ufed  as  a  cement;  for  taking  irnpreflioiis  from  medals,  <6rc.  - 

Talcy  ajhejlosy  <bc,  A  native  produftion  which  cannot.  be  perfediy  Imiiated  by  arl.  Ufed  .ibr  holding  .  obje«R3  in  imcroCcopes,  niaking 
incombaflibk  cloth,  ^c. 

Ipfom^  bv  magnefia  GlaubeBi  fait.  By  folution  and  crydallization.  Much  ided  in  medicine  for  die  fame  purpofes  as  real  Glauber’s  fait. 
Earth  of  Alum.  Alum,  By  folution,  cryllaliization,  Ufed  by  dyers  as  a  preparatory  for  taking  on  the  coloiirs,  papermakers,  goldfmiths, 

Earth  of  Animal^,  Osteocello,  eirc.  By  folution.  The  mixtures  of  thefe  are  not:  applied  to  any  particular  ufe. 

LClay  Alim..  By  digefiing  pure  clay  for  feme  time  in  this  acid,  and  expofing  it  for  fome.  time  to  the  air,  an  alum  is  produced;  and,  if  the  clay  is 

precipitated,  from  this  aluminous  concrete,  it  is  found  to  be  a  pure  earth  of  alum,  foluble  iii  all  acids. 

Flint  A  thicldfli  coagulum.  By  digefeing  the  liquor  filices  in  the  vitriolic  acid. 

An  acidulated  water.  Sometimes,  tkobgh  feldom,  found  ifiuicg  along  with  native  fprings.  Applied  to  no  particular  ufe. 
r  Vitriolic,  as  above. 

S  Muriati c -  Aqua,  regia.  By  folution.  This  is  the  only  proper  memlruum  for  gold;  and  it  is  a  folution  of  tin  in  this  menfiruuni  which  is  the  bafis  of 
5  the  fcarlet  dye.  •• 

C  Vegetable,  and  all  odiers.  By  ditto.  Thefe  compoands  have  no  particular  names,  nor  are  applied  to  any  particular  ufes  in  medicine  or  ar-ts.^ 
r  Vegetable.  Common  nitre.  A  native  produdion.  Made  artificially  by  folution  and  cryflailization.  This  deflagrates  with  oily  or  metallic  bodies,  and 
\  is  the  foimdation  of  gun -powder. 

tFossile.  Cubic  nitre.  By  lolution.  ^  ■ 

^Volatile.  Nitrous  ammoniac.  By  folution.  This  differs  from  all  the  other  ammoniacal  falts  by  being  foluble  iimlcohol. 

Expressed.  A  thick  bituminous-like  fubfbnce.  Upon  the  mixture  a  confiderable  degree  of  heat  is  generated,  and  fometimes,  though  very  feldcmi, 
actual  flame  is  produced.  ,  %  . 

Essential  Ditto.  A  more  violent  heat  is  generated  upon  the  mixture  with  thefe  oils  than  any  other,  and  with  many  of  them  an  aRual  flame  is  produced. 
Empyreumatic.  Tills  mixture  has  no  name,  nor  is  it  applied  to  any  remarkable  ufe  in  arts. 

Fossile.  -  -  Ditto. 

C  Nifrowr  By  digeffing;  the  ^ther  arlfmg  to  the  fiirface. 

i  Spiriim  By  dlgeffing  a  little,  and  then  dhliilmg,  ^ 

-Byj  boiliniL  heat  in  clofe  veffel^  aflcrJ:be_ordinaiT  method  of  fepaf ating  filver  from  gold  hj  the  nitrous  acid.  ^  Itfpon- 


NITROUS 

ACID. 


^  AHuidfoUhon,  By  folution.  TFds  when  dhu  ted  widi.WfUer  Ijalns  hair  and  botie^^ 
i^iLYER  yBel  memtorum.  By  felution  and  cryftailixatlon.  ^  ' 

L  Cat haHu  urn  lunar Oy  lunar  caufiic,  or  hpis  infernAi^  By  infpiilitatmg  the  folution  to  drinefs. 

MiETALSc  •^  Gopper.  A  green-coloured  folution.  By  folution. 

Iron.  A  greeniCi  folution j  if  a  diluted  acid  is  employed;  if  otherwife,  it  is  of  a  yellowifh  colour :  evaporated  to  drinefs,  it  dehquates  in  the  air. 

CA  ydlow^blution.  By  diflblving  in  a  diluted  add.  If  much  water  is  added,  the  metal  is  precipitated, 

\Saiurni  fulmindns.  ^  By infplflating  the  folution.  Tins  explodes  when  put  upon  the  fire  rvitli  greater  force  than  nitre,  and  has  been  propofed.  to 
be  ufed  as  an  ingredient  in  gun-powder  to  augment  its  force.. 

A  folution  or  corroded  calx.  By  a  careful  folution  without  heat  it  remains  fufpended;  if  olherwiie,  it  fails >  down  in  form  of  a  calx.  This  is 
commonly  luppofed- to  be  the  compofition  ufed  in  dying  fcaidet ;  but  by  mluake,:  for  it  is  a  folution  of  tin  in  aqua  regia  that  communicates 
that  fine  colour  to  cochineak  The  fame  folution  is  the  bafis  of  the  powder  which  tinges  glafs  of  a  ruby  colour.  It  is  the  precipitate  of  gold 
from  aqua  regia  by  means  of  tin. 

r  A  greenifli  folution.  By  ufing  a  concentrated  acid.  This^might  be  applied  in  fome  cafes  in  the  art  of  dying;  but  is  not  yet  come  into  ge- 
Bismuth. X  neralufe.  ^ 

tMagiJlery  of  bifmuth.  By  precipitating  from  the  folution  by  means  of  water.  This  has  been  employed  as  a  cofmeric,  but  is  inefficacious 
^  and  unfafe.  If  mixed  with  pometum,  this flains  hair  of  a  dark  colour  without  injuring  it.  " 
r  A  liinpid  folution,  intenfelv  corrofive.  By  folution. 

Mercury  g  precipitate.  ■  By  eyaporating  the  folution  to  drinefs,-  and  then  calcining  till  it  becomes  red. 

‘pMercurms  corrofvusfufus.  By  precipitathig  from  the  nitrous  acid  by  fiXt  alkali. 
hWAite  precipitate.  -  By  ditto  with  the  volatile  alkali. 

Zinc.  A  corroded  folution.  By  the  ordinary  means. 

y  A  coiourlefs  calx.  By  fimple  corrofion. 

Antimony. s  By  diffiliing  froro  butter  of  antimony,  after  having  added  the  nitrous  acid* 

Antivionium  diaphoreticum.  By  adding  nitre  to  crude  antimony,  and  deflagrating. 

C  Cerufa  antimonii.  By  deflagrating  regulus  of  ahtiiiiony  with  nitre, 
r  A  red  liquor.  By  folution  either  in  its  calcined  or  metallic  Rate, 

Cobalt,  j  Rofe-coloured  cryjlals.  By  adding  muriatic  acid,  and  allowing  it  to  cryflallize. 

C  Green  Jympathetic  ink.  By  difiblving  thefe  cryflals  in  water.  The  folution  is  red  when  cold,  and  green  when  wai’m  :  when  wrote  with,  it 
difappears  when  dry ;  but  when  held  to  the  fire  it  becomes  green,  and  again  difappears  when  cold. 

'“Nickel.  A  green-coloured  liquor.  By.fdiiition. 

CCalcarious  5  *  By  ditto  and  cry ilallization. 

j  \  cByldioiAppl^fpkorus.  By  ditto  and  evaporating  to  drinefs. 

^EartH  of  Alum,  and  all  other  abfqrbent  earths.  By  folution.  The  compoiuids  have  no  n^mes  nor  any  reBiarkableq:>roperties  hitiierto  difeovered* 
Cryst  ALL!  N-E  Earths  By  folution  after  precipitatron  from  the  liquor  iihees. 

Acididaisd 'water..  By  folution. 

C  Vitriolic,  and  Nitrous ,  As  in  the  fonner  part  of  this  table.  • 

Vegetable,  and  all  others  yet  known.  By  Ibfution :  but  as  none  of  thele  mixtures  are;npplied  to  any  particular  purpofe,  we  take  no  notice  of  them, 
r  Vegetable.  Digeftive- fait.  By  folution  and  cryffalliXation.  ' 

S  F o  s  s  I L  E  Commonly  obtained  by  evaporating  fea-water  to  drinefs ;  or  artlficmily  made  by  mixing  the  acid  and  alkali,  and  cryflaliixing. 

/ L^''^ig^ni,  A  native  foilile  fait,  found  in  mines  in  Poland,  Spain,  ^c.  o{  the  fame  nature  as  common  fait,  but  more  pure, 
i  Aji'  1  T’y  fnli,-;  '•  Obtained  at  krge  by  a  particular  procefs  from  foot.  Artificially  made  by  .mixing  the  acid  and  alkali,  and  cryflallizing, 

any  particular  .name.  .  ^  ^  ..To 

\  .  j.  .>  yus  j  j -ts^  -u  cti.  By  digefling,  and  afterwards  dUfilUiig,  The  acid  here  is  never  totally  dulcified. 

\  -  ■  \  ‘  fP  ydiatever  way  obtained)  in  this  acid.  It  does  not  atT  upon  it  in  its  metallic  Rate. 

Si-LVER  5  y  puid  folutio.i.  By  Ciiliolving  the  ore  oi  Liver  in  this  acid.  It  does  not  atU  upon  pure  metaUlc  filver. 

?  Lurtif  coritza.  By  eleaive  attrailion  from  the  nitrous  acid.  ^  '  ^ui^er. 

MV.'i  Al  ■>.  '  *,  ^  ;  //  £.^y  nud  infpiO'*’ inf>  ♦©  driiir  f-. 

. thi.i 


Byfelution. 


agate,  fa|?er,  6'c.  of  different  colours* 


Leap. 


Tin. 


SEAITMETALS.  j 


EARTHS. 

I  WATER. 
r^iCI  DS. 


alkalis. 


OILS*. 


SKMT.'xnrrAi  <j 


(ieltquefcini  inflammable  Jalt. 


i+y  lomtion  anaimpuxa....^ 

'  is  In  fome  meafure  rendered  volatile  by  this  operation. 


SE.Mt 


f  .^1  i 

/c„ 


■  times,  arm  tiigeitiitg  ] 

’  Ltle  J 


VIKEGAR, 
or  vege¬ 
table  A- 
CID  can  be 
combined 
with  tliefe 
bodies,  ■viz. 


1  EARTHV. 

f 

I  WATER. 
ACIDS. 


ALKALIS. 

OILS*. 

ALCOHOL. 


MET.ALS. 


•-  -f^  •  Cl'*/  Tc-f,  = 

i  parfacira.,  Jiy  Aibliming  cori-.  nii>«=^  - - -  , 

A  reddi/Ji  ioinfion.  By  the  ordinary  me^ns.  it  becomes  gi^en  by  a  ^ntle  heac.  _  ,,  v 

*  1  fluid  folution.  Witah  diificulry  effeaed,  after  naving  been  precipitated  irora  aqua  regia  by  alkalis, 

A  ^een  folution.  By  the  ordinary  means. 

(*  Liquid  /hell.  By  folution.  A  fubllance  whofe  efFecls  in  medicine  have  been  greatly  extolled, 

-  Calcarious.-)  Ol.  Calais  per  deliquium.  By  evaporating  liquid  fliell  to  didnefs.  It  naturally  deliquefces. 

'  ^  Fixt  ammoniac,  Rv  folution  and  cry flalliz  '  •  *  '■*  * 


I  T. 

PX.A  i  1  K  A 
^  Nick  Ei.. 


Fixt  ammoniac,  Jfy  folution  and  cryflallizatidn.  This  fometinies  appears  luminous  in  the  dark  when  Ilnick  wlth  a  hammer. 

^  OsTEOCELLC,  Magnesia,  and  other  abforbents.  By  folution  ,*  but  the  properties  or  ufes  of  thefe  are  not  known.  *  ^ 

Acidulated  acater.  Generating  heat  by  mixture.  ^  '  y 

ViTRior  ic,  Nitrous,  and  Muriatic,  as  in  the  above  table.  It  likewife  unites  with  all  other  acids,  generating  heatj  but  the  properties  or  ufes 
of  thefe  are  not  known.  ^  ^ 

Ve  GET  ABIE.  Rep;enerated  tartar.  By  folution  and  cryflaliization.  •  ’ 

OSSILE.  Poly c hr ejl  of  Rochelle.  By  ditto. 

Volatile.  Spiritus  mendcrari.  By  folution.  » 

The  union  here  is  imperfeft,  nor  have  any  of  them  obtained  particular- names;  .  -  . 

A  mixture  much  ufed  for  anointing  fpfains,  dre. 

Silver  Lunar  cauftic.  By  diflolving  in  this  acid  a  precipitate  of  filver  from  the  vitriolic  acid  by  means  of  fixt  alkali,  and  evaporating  the  folutiou 


CV 


r 


to  drinefs. 

Copper.  Verdegris.  By  folution  and  cryfiallizadon;  or  at  large,  by  Gratifying  copper  plates  with  the  hulks  of  the  grape. 
Iron.  Sal  martis  aperiens.  By  folution  adid  cryfiallization. 

C  Cerufe,  By  expofing,  in  certain  circumftances,  thin  plates  of  lead  to  the  fumes  of  vinegar. 


\  Sac  char  um  SaturnL  By  folution  and  cryflailization. 
lTin  *.  This  is  not  properly  diflblved;  but  the  acid  is  evidently  impregnated. 

(  Zinc.  A  colourlefs  folution  of  a  fweetiih  tafle.  By  digqfiing  for  fome  time. 

Mercury  *  i  folution.  ^  By  employing  a  precipitate  of  mercury  from  the  nitrous  acid  by  alkalis. 


By  the  ordinaiy  means  of  folution. 


SEiMI-METALS. 


EARTHY. 


ACID  of  U- 
RINE. 


_  A' red  oi/v;  By  long  digeftion  with  fluid  mercury./ 

Antimony  Vinuin  benedidtim.  This  is  not  a  proper  folution  of  the  me.tal,  but  the  acid  is  impregnated  .with  an  emetic  qualltv, 
j  Arsenic.  Vinum  arfenicum.  By  ditto. 

L  Bismuth.  An  auldere  Gipticliquor.  By  Grong  coTion. 

Calcarious  Earths.  Earthy  f alts.  Not  known  in  medicine  or  arts. 

Magnesia.  Dr  Black's  purging  fait.  By  folution.  It  unites  with  all  the  other  abforbent  earths  j  but  the  properties  of  thefe  mixts  are  unknonm. 
water.  Acidulated -water. 

ACIDS  of  all  kinds.  The  nature  of  thefe  not  known. 

ALKALI.  Volatile. 

OILS.  Bald-win's  phofphorus.-  By  < 

“Lead.  An  inflammable  malleable  mafs.  By  calcining  the  dry  fait  with  lead. 

I  Tin.'  a  mafs  refembling  zine  j  and  inflammable.  By  ditto. 

Shtmtphofphorus.  By  ditto. 

2  A  bluifii  folution.  By  employing  a  watery  folution  of  the  acid. 

Copper.  A  corroded  powder,  or  green  folution.  By  a  boiling'heat  in  a  watery  folution  of  die  acid. 

Mercury.  A  femi-opaque  mafs.  By  fufion  with  the  acid  in  its  folid  form. 


A^giafs-like  fa  line  fubGance  called  microcofnic  fait.  The  acid  is  always  found  in  this  Gate  by  evaporating  urine. 
diGihing  witli  fubGances  that  contain  oils  or  inflammable  matters. 


METALS. 


)Iron. 


Zi  N  e  ^  corroded  powder,  foluble  in  water.  By  folution  in  the  acid  in  a  watery  fituatlon. 
’  C  A  true  phofphorus  By  fufion  with  the  dry  acid. 

C  A  loll 


SEMI -METALS,  i  Antimony. 


AI*KALI. 


ACID  of  AM¬ 
BER. 


bkition  In  die  ordiriaiy  way. 

A  brilliant  Griatecl  mafe.  By  fufion  with  the  dry  acid. 

Bx SM ut H .  A  mixture  but  little  changed  in  'appearance  from  ordinary  bifmuth 
Ars e n  I  g  .  A  whit iih  femi -tranl'parcnt  deliqueicent  mafs .  fufion. 

C^FALT.  A  yedd’fli  .. 

Fixed.  A  neutrai  faline  mais  Which  wou^  cryGallize.  By  folution. 


By  fufion. 


OIL. 

j  METALS. 
LSEMI-METAL, 


ALKALIS. 


VoL^TiTE  ammoniacai  Gleagmoiis  liquor,  extremely  volatile. 

•  '  \Liqim  cornu  csi'-Vi  fuccinatus.  By  fol 
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The  FIXED 
AldCALL 
whether  Ve¬ 
getable  or 
Fossii.e,  can  . 
be  united  with  ^ 
the  following 
bodies  ;  hut 
the  vegetable 
is  bed  known  . 


By  folution  w^itli  a  pure  alkali. 

•qim  cornu  cm‘-oi  fuccinatus.  By  folution,  iifmg  fait  of  hartflioni. 

Fossile.  Amber.  A  native  prodinGion  ;  but  may  be  again  artificially  formed  by  imiting  thefe  together  by  folution. 

Copper.  ^  It  dlGblves  very  fiowly  in  its  metallic  ftate  j  but  corrodes  it  much  more  readily  when  calcined, , 

Iron.  DilTolves  a  part  into  a  colourlefs  liquor,  but  corrodes  a  gi*eat  deal  more  into  a  crocus, 

ZtNC.  A  fluid  foliition. 

The  effeiGs  of  this  acid  upon  other  bodies  are  not  yet  known. 

"ACIDS  of  all  kinds.  The  properties  not  knov/n.  v,  , 

^  Fixed.  A  deliquefcent  neutral  fait.  By  folution  and  cryGallization. 

Volatile.  A  neurrai  liquor  that wmuld  not  cryGallize.  . 

'Silver  By  Ipludon.  The  calx  of  filver  precipitated  from  aqua  fords  by  alkalis  j  but  does  not  ad  upon  it  in  its  metallic  Gate, 
k  Copper.  Beautiful  green  cry  Gals.  By  difiblving  and  cryGallizing  caicined  copper.  It  ads  Gowly  upon  it  in  its  metallic  Gate.  "  " 

Hron.  a  metallic  fait.  It  difiblves  this metal  with  great  facility,  ^ 

-Lead  ^  A  fait  relemblin^  Saccharum  Saturni.  By  diGblving  the  red  calx  of  lead.  But  it  does  not  ad  upon  it  in  its  metallic  Gate. 

Zinc,  Elegant  ctyGals.  By  the  ordinary  means. 

The  effeds  of  this  acid  upon  other  bodies,  or  the  iifes  to  which  thefe  combinations  might  be  applied,  are  not  yet  fufliciently  known. 

ALKALI.  Fossil  E.  Borax.  A  native  fubGance,  which  may  be  imitated  by  art.  It  is  of  great  me  in  promoting  the  fufion  of  metals  and  earths, 

ALCOHOL.  A  foludcn  with  a  confiderabie  heat,  which  burns  with  a  green  flame. 

WATER.  A  folution  m  a  confiderabie  heat.  The  other  mixtures  with  this  acid  not  known. 

We  know  as  yet  but  little  of  the  nature  of  this  acid ;  and  its  combinations  with  other  bodies  have  not  hitherto  been  examined, 

Murianc,  Vegetable  ;  and  acid  of  Urine,  of  Amber,  of  Aitts,  of  Borax^  as  in  the  former  part  of  this  table.  ' 

ALKALIS  of  all  forts.  The  ufes  of  thefe  mixtures  are  not  known. 

Expresset  .  Soap.  The  beG  hard  foap  is  made  of  olive-oil  and  fofiile  alkali.  The  ordinary  white  foap  of  this  country  is  made  of  tallow  and  potafli: 

black  with  whaler  oil  and  potalli.  r  ,  ? 

Essential.  Saponaceous  mafs.  BeG  made  by  pouring  fpirit  of  wine  upon  cauGic  alkali  and  then  oil,  digeGing  and  Giaking. 
j  Empyreumatic.  This  mixture  difibives  geld  wdien  precipitated  from  aqua  regia;  and  is  the  bafis  of  the  fine  colour  called  Pru/Tian  blue;  and  has  va- 
I  rious  Other  properties,  as  yet  but  little  known.  \ 

V Fossile.  This  has  no  name,  nor  are  the  properties  well  known;  but  from  fome  obfervations  that  have  been  made  on  native  foapy  waters,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  it  would  keep  linen  much  longer  white  than  any  other  kind  of  foap, 

%lphurh.  By  injefting  alkalis  upon  melted  fulphur. 

^  P^ttris.  By  difiblving  iulphur  in  an  alkaline  lixivium,  and  precipitating  by  an  acid. 

Gold-  After  having  precipitated  it  from ag>  regia  it  diffolves  it,  if  the  alkali  has  been  calcined  with  animal-fubGances. 

Silver  *.  After  having  precipitated  it  from  the  nitrous  acid,  it  diffoives  it  if  the  alkali  has  been  calcined  in  contad  with 
Tin.  A  corroded  powder.  By- the  ordinary  means  of  folution- 
j  Copper.  By  ditto.  '  - 

I  Lead.  A  fluid  folution.  Bv  ditto.  This  Gains  hair  black, 


OILS. 


SULPHUR. 


METALS. 


<! 


i  the  flame. 


SEMI-METALS.  \ 


^  biood-eqloured  folution.  By  dropping  a  folution  of  iron  in  the  nitrous  acid,  into  an  alkaline  lixivium, 

f  Mercury  A  fluid  iolutron.  After  precipitating  it  from  acids ;  if  the  alkali  is  in  too  large  proportions,  it  tlien  difiblves  it,  efpecially  if  the  alkali  has 
been  calcined  m  contadi:  with  the  flame.  ^  ^  ' 

ZiNC^.  I^v  folution,  after  having  precipitated  it  from  the  nitrous  acid. 

By  folution,  afieiyrravTpg-p3^e£ipitate^t  from  the  nitrous  acid. 

f  JQrms  mmeral  By  diiiolvmg  antimony lit'an 'alkaline  lixivium,  filtering,  and  allowing  it,  to  Gaud  in  a  cool  place  till  It  precipitates, 
irolden  fulphur  of  antimony.  By  dilfolving  a  crude  antimony  in  an  alkaiine  lixivium,  and  precipitating  by  an  acid. 

Hepar  anfimonii.  By  defiagi^ating  crude  antihiony  with  nitre. 

.  Xs  hepaf'aiKmiOnii  pulvenfedhand  edulcoi*ated  with^ 

^  DiaphoteSw  AMtm^y*  -By-deflagrating  regulu^  of  antimony  with  nitre. 

Ammiommd  nff%r  By  dilloMilg^aphoreric  amWiony  Inmref,  if  To  cryGallize. 

^Magijkry  of  antimony.  By  precipitating  a  folution  of  diaphoretic  antimony  by  adding  vinegar, 

Regulus  antinionii  msdicinalis.^  By  fufing  crude  antimony  with  aBcali.  This  is  not  properly  a  compound  of  alkali  and  antimony,  but  of 
anmhef  kind.  But  as  it  is  a  term  much  ufed,  it  was  proper  to  explain  it.  -  ^ 

A  metallic^arlenicai  fait.  By  a  particular  eleclive  attraction  from  regulus  of  antimony  and  nitre. 


Bismuth 


.Antimony, 


kAasENic  *, 


EARTHS. 


WATER, 
I  AIR. 


OILS. 

SULPHUR. 

ALCOHOL 


Ghryetalline.  Bvfufion  with  twice  their  weight  of  alkalis. 


By  fufion  with  a  much  fmailerproportion  of  alkali.  This  is  the  compofition  of  cryGal  glafs,  and  all  others  commonly  ufed. 
US,  and  ^all  kinds  of  earths.  Glafs.  By  fufion;  differing  in  quality  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ingredients.  Glafs  is 
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5 

i  Glafs. 

Absorb  e  n  ts  .  Argillaceous, 

Iikewiie  pi^odueed  with  it  in  fufion  with  metals. 

^lkahn^ixlvium.^  \^h^^^  x:^n  even  the  ordinary  folution  of  mild  alkali,  is  a  fluid  of  great  power  in  walliing,  blacking, 

r  s'Ki.  Bmd  ahmJ  Tliis  is  the  general  Gate  in  whkli  alkalis  are  found;  but  if  they  are  rendered  cauGic  by  means  of  quick -lime  or  otherwife,  they  agaih 
from  the  air,  or  from  many  other  bodies,  by  eiedive  attraction.  When  perfeftly  mild,  this  alkali  may  be  made  to  ajiume  a  cryGalline  form. 

ACID.>:  Vitriolic,  Nitrous,  Munatjc,  Vegetable;  bf  Urine,  of  Amber,  of  Ants.  ‘ 

ALKALI,  as  above.  ^  , 

^Expressed.  Has  no  name.  By  folution." 

Essen  i  XAL.  Sal  volafik  olsofum.  unto  with  fome  difficulty,  unlefs  the  alkali  is  in  a  cauGic  Gate. 

_  mpyreumatic.^  a  pungent  oily  fubGance,  of  great  power  in  medicine.  The  principal  one  of  this  kind  in  ufe  is  fpiift  of  hartfliorn. 
bossiiE.,^  Apamcularkmdoffoa^  r  r  .  y 

SmoklngFpirit  of  fulphiir.  By  diGilliug  fal  ammoniac,  quick -lime,  andfulphur. 

By  diGilLing  alcohol  from  volatile  alkalis,  it  acquires  a  cauGic  fiery  taGe ;  but  the  union  is  not  complete. 

Gold  A.  S  fulminans.  A  powder  obtained  hy  precipitating  it  from  aqua  regia  by  volatile  alkalis. 

^  A  liquid  folution.  By  adding  a  large  proportion  of  aikaU  after  it  has  been  precipitated^ from  aqua  regia.  This  depofites  the  gold  when  long 
c  ^^^^^‘^usd-63‘^tation  called  diryor  is  fonned  by  adding  mercury  to  this  folution.  ^ 

biLVER  loiLition,  After  it  has  been  precipitated  from  the  nitrous  acid. 

A  biue-cOloured  folution.  By  the  ordinary  means.  Thia  when  evaporated  to  drinefs,  and  mixed  with  tallow,  tinges  the  flame  green. 
Sapphire -coloured  cryGals.  By  cryGallizing  the  folution.  * 

/F onus  fulminans.  By  evaporating  the  folution  to  drinefs. 

T  T,  fappharina.  By  mixing  fai  ammoniac,  quick-lime,  and  thin  plates  of  copper,  with  water,  and  allowing  -.them  to  remain  a  night. 

Iron.  By  ordinary  folution.  ^ 

Lead.  By  ditto. 

V  Fin.  The  mixts  that  are  produced  by  thefe  metals  are  little  known.  ' 

Bismuth  By  folution,  after  having  precipitated  it  from  the  nitrous  add. 

AnTIiMONY. 

Platina  *.  By  folution,  after  having  precipitated  it  from  aqua  regia. 

Cobalt.  A  reddifii. liquor.  By  folution. 

Nickel,  A  blue  liquor.  By  ditto. 

WATER.  This  folution  might  be  of  life  in  waffling  or  bleaching;  but,  unlefs  In  particular  cafes,  would  be  too  expenfive.  It  coagulates  with  alcohol. 

A  ixT.  Mud  volatile  alkali.  The  lifuai  Gate  in  which  it  found;  noiqhas  any  medio d  yet  been  diico  /ered  of  rendering  it  folid  but  in  this  Gate. 
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SULPHUR. 


ALGOPIOI 


GOLD, 


("ACIDS:  Vitriolic,  Nltrotis,  Mariatic,  Vegetable,  of  Urine,  of  Amber,  as  in  the  foregoing  part  of  tliis  table# 

I  ALKALIS  :  Fizt,  and  Volatile,  as  above.  .  . 

I  OILS:  Edentia],  Emp}meiiTiiatjG,  andFoliiie.  By  mixture j  but  ihelr  ufes  are  not  much  known. 

1  SULPHUR.  BalCam  (>f  Sulphur.  By  folution  in  a  boiling  heat.  "  '  •  “  '  -  " 

1  ALCOHOL.  After  exprelled  oils  are  freed  from  foap  or  plaiflers,  tb.ey  are  foluble  in  alcohol 5  but  not  in  dielr  ordinary  Bate. 

'  „  ,  T  c'  CTin  ^.  a  kind  of  plaifter.  By  fcluticn  when  the  tin  is  in  the  Bate  of  a  calx. 

ML  I AL  .  ^  Lead  *.  Ditto.  By  boiling  the  calx  of  lead  in  oils.  This  is  ufed  for  cements  in  w^ater-w^orks.  The  common  white  paint  is  a  mixture  of  this  lefs  nerfefl 

SEMI-METALS.  Zinc  Ditto.  By  ditto. 

CALCARIOUS  EARTHS.  Ditto.  By  mixture  when  in  a  caiiftic  Bate. 

ACIDS :  Vitriolic,  Nitrous,  &c.  as  dbove. 

ALKALIS  :  FIxt,  and  Volatile,  as  above. 

OILS  of  all  kinds.  By  folirion  or  nilxtm'e. 

SULPHUR.  A  balfam  of  fulphur.  By  folution,  imperfedly :  better  by  adding  eBential  oils  to  the  folution  made  by  exprelled  oils  or  hepar  fulphiirls. 

5  Iir perfect  mixture.  By  folution. 
xALOUriUL.  Aromatic  waters-  By  diBillation. 

VCorPER.  By  folution. 

MEFALS,  dLE  AD.  By  ditto.  -  ^  . 

h  WATER.  DiBIiied  tvater  of  the  iliops.  By  diBiDing  recent  %^cgetabie  fubBances  with  water. 

^ ACIDS:  Vitriolic,  and  Nitrous,  as  above. 

S  alkalis  :  Fixt,  and  Volatile,  as  above, 
i  OILS  of  all  kinds.  By  mixture, 

C  ALGOFIOL.  By  folution.  By  repeated  diBiilations  the  oils  are  rendered  much  more  fubtile, 

S ACIDS:  Vitriolic,  and  Nitrous,  as  above.  ’  ^  ^ 

ALKALIS:  Fixf,  and  Volatile,  as  above. 

\CILS  of  all  kinds.  By  mixture. 

/SULPHUR.  Whh  fome  diihcuiiy,  by  folution. 

^ALCOHOL.  -  -  .  -  ‘  By  dittov 

ACID  Vitriolic;  with  the  phenomena  above  deferibed. 

ALKALIS :  Fixt,  and  Volatile,  as  above. 

OILS:  ExpreBedj  EBtTitial  and  Foffile,  as  above.  ^ 

T  Silver.  A  mafs  of  a  red  like  colour.  By  adding  fulphur  to  red-hot  filver,  and  fufmg;  found  alfo  wdth  it  in  the  Bate  of  an  ore. 

‘Lead-  A  fparkling  friable  mafs,  hardly  fiilible.  By  deflagrating  fulphur  with  lead.  This  in  a  native  Bate  fonns  the ’ore  of  lead  called  galena. 

Cgpper.  a  black  brittle  mafs;  eafdy  filled.  By  adding  fulphur  to  red-hot  copper,  or  Bratifying  wdth  fulphur  and  fiifing.  Naturally  in  feme  yellow  pyrites, 
("  A  Ipungy-like  drofs,  eafily  fufible,  ^  By  putting  fulphur  to  red-hot  iron.^  This  is  allb  found  naturally  in  the  conunon  yellow  or  brown  pyrites. 
y  A  fulminaiing  cbmpoiind.  By  mixing  filings  of  iron  with  fulphur,  moiBeiiing  them  with  water,  and  prefling  them  hard,  they  in  a  few  hours 

}  j  burB  otit  into  flame;  This  compofition  has  been  employed  for  imitating  earthquakes. 

1  5  Crocm  ttLcuiis.  By  deflagrating  wdth  iron.  '  _  / 

1  \  tromi  martis  apeHetis.  By  calcining  the  crocus  martisAn  tlie  lire  till  it  aflumes  5  red  appearance^ 

I  \^<iTj}cm  vmritriiphi,ng£ns.  By  pufliing  the  heat  Bill  farther.  - 

LTin»  a  dark-coloured  inaB,  re{embling^antimony,  By  fuTion. 

r  Etkiaps'ffniwraL  By  beating  flowers  of  fulphur,  and  pouring  tiie  mercury  upon  it,  and  BuTing  It  WelL  Its  natural  ore  is  called  cinnabar i 
"  h\EKQ.VK^  A  Faliitim^  By  aipplying  the  mercury  auil^fdphur  to  each  oi her  in  their  pure  Bate,  and  fubliming. 

^  Cinnabar  of  hrnimny.  By  lubRrriing  corrolive  fiiblimate  and  crude  antimony ;  or  the  refiduum,  after  diBilling  butter  of  antimony. 
Bismuth.  A  faint  grey iili  mafs,  refembling  antimony.  Byfufion.  If  in  its  metalline  Bate,  the  fulphur  feparates  In  the  cold;  but  not  fo  if  the  calx 
has  been  employed.  , 

Anti?40ny.  Crude  antimony,  By  fiifion.  .  ^  ^  ^  . 

ZiKU  ■*.  A  very  brittle,  darfccojoured,  ihining  fubBance.  With  fome  difliculty,  by  keeping  it  long  in  a  moderate  fire,  and  covering  it  feverai  times  wldi 
flilphiir,  and  keeping  it  conBantly  Birred, 

rYellem  arfenic.  By  fufing  it  with  r-ioth  its  weight  of  fulphiU'* 

,  \  Red  ar fink.  By  dittowvith  i- 5th  its  wMght  of  fulphur. 

Cxi  ^  or  arfenic,  or  golden  Iblphur.  By  lubliuting  when  the  proportions  are  equal.  ^ 

.  ^Orpinient.  A  natural  produBion ;  not  perfeBly  imitable  by  art ;  cornpofed  of  fulphur  and  arfenic.  Much  ufed  as  a  yellow  paint. 

L  Ni  c  K  E 1 ,  xA  compound ;  coinpaB  and  hard  as  lead ;  of  a  bright  metallic  appearance ;  internally  yellow.  By  fufion. 

Gas  fylmftr^.  By  receiving  the  fumes  of  burning  fulphur  in  water.  This  ought  rather  to  be  called  a  union  of  the  volatile  vitriolic  acid  with  water. 
ACIDS:  Vitriolic,  Nitrous,  Muriatic,  Vegetable,  and  of  Borax,  as  above. 

ALKALI*:  Volatile,  as  above, 

OILS:  ExpreBed,  EBential,  Empyreumatic,  andFoflile,  as  above. 

METxALLIC  calces,  in  fome  particular  cafes. 

WATER.  ^  ^  ^  By  folution.  ' 

"  ACIDS Vitriolic  *,  Nitrous  and  Muriatm  *.  In  the  circumBances  and  with  the  phenomena  above  deferibed. 

ALKALIS:  Fixt*,  and  Volatile  *,  as  above. 

Silver.  By  fuBon.  And  the  fame  is  to  be  uiiderBood  of  all  the  combinations  of  mefals,  unlefs  particularly  fpecifled. 

Lead.  A  very  brittle  mafs.  Gold  is  rendered  pale  by  the  leaB  admixture  with  this. 

Tin.  Remarkably  brittle.  The  fmalleB  particle  of  tin  falling  upon  a  furnace  renders  all  the  gold  or  fiiver  melted  in  it  extremely  brittle.  • 

Copper.  Paler  and  harder  than  pure  gold.  This  mixture  is  ufed  in  all  our  coins,  the  copper  being  called  the  alloy. 

Iro  n.  Silver-coloured,  bard  and  brittle ;  very  eafily  fufed, 

"Mercury.  Soft  like  apaBe  z'M^di^ximnoilgamunu  By  folution ;  it  being  in  this  cafe  called  amalgamation-,  and  the  fame  is  to  be  uiiderBood  of  the  foIu« 
lion  of  any  other  metal  in  quick-filver. 

Zinc.  A.  bright  and  whitHh  compoimd,  admitting  of  .a  fine  poTiBi,  ajid  not  fubject  to  tarnlOij  for  which  qualities  it  has  been  propofed  as  proper  for  analy- 
ling  Ipeculi  for  telefcopes. 

Arsenic.  Brittle;  and  the  gold  is  thus  rendered  a  little  volatile.  .  .  '  ’ 

Antimon  y.  A  fine  powder  for  Baining  glafs  of  .a  red  colour.  By  calcination. 

BiSxMUth  A  brittle  whitiBi  regulus;  volatile  in  the  fire. 

PLxAtina.  DuiBile,  and  of  a  didky  colour.  This  haabeen  employed  to. debafe  gold,  as  itis  of  the  fame  fpecific  gravity,  and  is  not  difcoverable  by  the 
nfual  teBs  for  difeovering  the  purity  of  gold. 

Cobalt. 

'Nickel.  White  and  brittle, 

ACIDS:  Vimolic*,  Nitrous,  Muriatic*,  Vegetable  *,  and  Acid  of  Ants  *,  as  above. 

ALKALIS  :  Fixt  *,  and  Volatile  *,  as  above. 

SULPHUR,  as  above. 

Gold,  as  above. 

Lead.  Very  brittle. 

METALS.  K Tin.  Extremely  brittle,  as  much  fo  as  glafs. 

Copper.  Harder  than  fiiver  alon  tiled  in  finall  proportions  as  alloy  in  coins. 

Iron,  A  bard  . .  ■  .  .  x  .  •  '  .  .  .  * 

by  This  ufed.  for  filvenzing  on  other  metals, 

in  tSe  lame  way  as  mS  amalpimum ^  ^  — -’c- — ~ — -  - -  — ^ — 

Zinc.  Hard,  ibinewbat  malleable,  and  of  a  white  colour,- 
Antimony.  A  brittle  mafs.  •  '  . 

Bismuth.  A  wbitiBi TemUmalleable  body: 

Ar $  E  Ni c ,  Brittle ;  the  fiiver  being  rendered  part  volatile. 

Pla-TINa.  Pretty  pure  and  malleable,  Ditficult  of  fufion;  and  in  part  feparates  when  cold. 

^CoHAi  T.  .  ■  X  ,  .  .  . 

CKRA’‘STxA.LLINE  EARTHS,  and  other  vitreous  matters,  A  fine  yellow  opaque  glafs.  The  fineB  yellow  paint  for  porcelain  is  procured  from  a  glafs  mixed  with  fiiver, 
AXIDS  :  Vitriolic,  Nitrous,  Muriatic.  Vegetable,  of  Urine,  of  Ants*,  as  above. 

ALK.ALIS  :  Fixt,  and  Volatile,  as  above. 

OILS:  ExpreBed  *,  and EBmitial,  as  above.  .  ' 

SULPHUR,  as  above. 

"Gold  and  Silver,  as  above.  ^  ...»  - 

Tin.  a  little  harder  than  either  of  the  metals,  and- eafily  fufed :  hence  it  is  ufed  as  a  folder  for  lead ;  and  it  forms  the  principal  ingi*edients  of  peWter. 
the  fire  is  long  continued,  the  tin  floats  on  the  furface. 

rt-r-Tj  #  ■RfifHia  'anH  n-i'sjn n lil'p  tpmnprf'd  irnn  nr  Be 


SEMI-MEIALS. 


WATER. 


METALS. 


I  SEMI-METALS. 


SEMI-METALS. 


LEAD. 


metals. 


If 


CopPF  R  *.  Brittle  and  granulated,  like  tempered  iron  or  B:eel  when  broke.  By  throwing  pieces  of  copper  into  melted  lead.  The  union  here  Is  very  flight. 
-  Iron  *.  An  opaque  brownilh  glafs.  By  a  great  degree  of  heat  if  the  iron  has  been  previouBy  reduced  to  the  Bate  of  a  plx ;  but  never  in  its  metallic  Bate. 
"Mercury  *.  By  amalgama.tion.  EfFeried  only  in  a  melting  heat,  unlefs  fome  bifinuth has  been  previoufly  united  with  the  mercury. 

Zinc.  Hard  and  brittle.  By  pouring  zinc  on  melted  lead,  if^the  zinc  is  firB  melted,  and  the  lead  injeded  upon  it,  it  then  deflagrates. 

Antimony*.  ' 

Bismuth.  A  gi-ey-coloured  femi -malleable  body,  eafily  fufed ;  and  thence  ufed  as  a  folder  for  lead  or  tin.* 

SEMI -METALS.  4  A  c  -  C  A' ^'ey-colou  red  brittle  mafs:  eafily  fufed,  and  extremely  volatile,. 

'  *0  -YRSENic.  ^  hyacinth-coloured  glafs.  By  fufion  in  a  confiderable  heat.  This  glafs  is  eafily  fufed;  and  is  a  much  more  powerful  flux  than  pure  glafs 
*  ■  of  lead. 

Of  a  leafy  or  fibrous  texture,  and  purplifli  or  blue  colour,  when  expofed  to  the  air.  If  a  large  proportion  of  platina  is  ufed,  it  feparates  In  the  cold# 
The  nature  of  this  compound  is  not  known. 

A  brittle  metallic  body. - 
A  thin  glafs.  By  fufion  in  a  moderate  heat. 


Platina 

j  »  Cobalt, 

'  LNiOSEL 

l  CRYSTALLINE  EARTHS. 


TIN. 


METALS. 


This  in  right  proportions  with  a  little  zinc, 
A  metal  refembling  the  fineB  fiiver  ts  made 


"ACIDS  :  Vitriolic  *,Nitrouf*,  Muriatic,  Vegetable*,  of  Urine,  as  above- 
ALKALIS  :  Fixt,  and  Volatile,  as  above, 

OIL:  ExpreBed *,  as  above,  '  ■  •  , 

SULPHUR,  as  above. 

^GoLp,  Sliver,  and  Lead,  as  above. 

)  Copper.  A  brittle  mafs,  V/heii  the  copper  is  in  finaH  proportions,  k  is  fiianer  and  harder  than  pure  tin. 
y  '  forms  bell-metaL 

^Iron.  a  white  brittle  compound.  By  heating  filmgs  of  iron  red-hot,  and  pouring  melted  tin  upon  them, 
of  iron,  tin,  and  a  certain  proportion  of  arfenic. 

Mercury.  This  amalgamum  forms  foils  for  mirrors;  and  forms  the  yellow  pigment  called  aurum  niofaicum.  By  being  fublimed  witii  fulphur  and  fal 
ammoniac.  ^ 

Zinc,  Hard  and  brittle.  When  the  zinc  is  in  fmall  proportions,  k  forms  a  very  fine  kind  of  pewter. 

Anti  ION Y  *.  Regulus  veneris.  By  eiedive  at tradion  from  copper  and  crude  antimony. 

<(  Bisxmuth.  Bright,  hard,  and  fonorGus,  "when  a  fmall  proportion  of  bifinuth  is  ufed.  This  is  very  eafily  fufed;  and  employed  as  a  folder. 

Ar s  e  n  I  c .  A  fubBance  in  external  appearance  I'efembling  zinc# 

Pc  AT  IN  A.  A  coarfe  hard  metal  wliich  tarniflies  in  the  air. 

.  Cobaut.  Byfutlorw.  * 

LcRY'RTAI  LINE 

f  ban.  of  white  fnaittek. 


SEMI-METALS. 


OIL-  as  a-.ovc. 


Zinc- 


IRON* 


SEMI-METALS,  v 


xMERCURY 


■  J 


ZINC. 


L  SEMI -METALS. 


ANTI- 

!  AiONY. 


BISMUTH. 


ARSENIC. 


PLATINA. 


COBALT. 


NICKEL. 


METAL.  Iron.  HarJer  ahd  paler  tiian  copper.  Ea/lJy  fufcd.  ^ 

/"Mercury^.  A  curious  amalg^um.  Soft  at  firfl:,  but  afterward  brirtle.  By  triturating  mercury  with  verdv;2;ns,  comiTion  fait,  vinegar,  and  Avater. 

1  r  Brafs,  Coininonly  made  by  cementation  v/ith  calamine.  'I'he  larger  the  proportion  of  zinc,  the  paler,  i.arder,  and  more  brittle  is  ilic  brafs. 

Prince’s  nietal^  pin0oeck^  and  other  metals  refeinbling  gold.  By  einploylng  zinc  in  fubRance  in  fmail  proportions.'  The  beil  pliifhbcck  about  i  -.pdi 
of  zinc.  ' 

C  spelter,  A  native  fubRance/  found  In  Cornwall,  confiRiiig  of  zinc  and  copper,  and  ufed^s  a  folder. 

1  CT7ATT  RTTr-rAT  c:  1  Antimony.  Byfufion. 

SLi  1  ’  ‘^Bismuth.  A  palilh  brittle  mafs.  Somewhat  refeinbling  filver. 

Arsenic.  White  copper.  By  pouring  arfenic,  fufed  with  nitre,  upon  copper  in  fiifion.  If  too  large  a  proportion  of  arfeiiic  is  ufed,  it  makes  the  coin-* 
pound  black  and  apt  to  tarnifh. 

j  Platina.  A  white  and  hard  compound,  which  does  not  tarnilh  fo  foon  as  pure  copper,  and  admits  of  a  fine  poiiHi. 

I  Cobalt.  White  and  brittle. 

L  Ni  ck  EL.  White  and  brittle,  and  apt  to  tarnilh. 

ACIDS:  Vitriolic,  Nitrou|,  Mimlatic,  Vegetablci  of  Urine,  of  Amber,  of  Ants,  as  above* 

ALKALIS  :  Fixt  *,  and  Volatile,  as  above. 

SULPHUR,  as  above.  ,  ^ 

MET*ALS :  Gold,  Silver  Lead  *,  Tin,  and  Copper,  as  above. 

^ZiNC.  A  white  fubRance  refemblliig  River. 

Antimony.  The  magnetic  quality  of  the  iron  is  totally  deRroyed  in  this  compound.  * 

Bisiviuth.  In  a  Rrong  heat,  this  emitteth  flames. 

Arsenic.  A  Wliitifli,  hard,  and  brittle  compound.  By  fufmg  with  foap  or  tartar.  *A  metal  refembllng  line  Reel  is  made  by  fuTing  caR  iron  with  a  little 
arfenic  and  glafs.  ^ 

Platina.  With  caR  iron  it  fonns  a  compound  remarkably  hard,  fomewhat  duRlle,'  and  fiifcepiible  of  a  fine  polifli. 

Cobalt.  A  compound  remarkably  duRiie.  By  fufion  in  a  moderate  lieat. 

Nickel.  A  brittle  mafs.  ' 

.  VITRE^CENT  EARTHS.  A  tranfparent  glafs.  In  general  blackifli^  but  foiaetimes  yellow,  green,  cr  blue.  The  colour  is  influenced'by  the  degree  of  heat  as  well  as  na- 
time  of  the  ingredients,  v,  , 

r  ACIDS :  Vitrlobc,  Nitrous,  Muriatic,  Vegetable  of  Urine,  as  above.  . 

ALKALI :  Fixt  as  above, 

SULPHUR,  as  above.  ,  ■  ■  * 

metals  :  Gold,  Silver  Lead  Tin,  and  Copper,  as  above.  ^  ^ 

Zinc.  An  amalgum.  Soft  or  hard,  according  to  the  proportions  employed.  ^ 

Antimony  *.  By  melting  the  regulus,  and  pouring  it  upon  boiling  mercury.  By  frequently  diRlllIng  from  this  amalgum,  the  mercury  is  rer.dered  much 
more  pure,  and  is  then  called  animated  mercury,  •  ‘  5^ 

Bismuth.  A  filYerizing  for  iron.  By  putting  this  amalgam  upon  iron,  and  evaporating  tlie  mercury.  It  has  much  the  appearance  of  filver, 

Platina.  Th^  compound  refultlngfj'om  this  mixture  is  not  known.  ♦ 

L  Co  BALT.  By  mixing  firff  with  nickel,  and  then  adding  mercury.  ‘  \ 

rAClDS:  Vitriolic,  Nitrous,  Muriatic,  Vegetable,  of  Urine,  of  .cAnber,  of  Ants,  as  above. 

•  OIL :  ExpreRed  as  above.  '  ' 

j  SULPHUR  %  as  abovf.  '  .  .  ^ 

METALS:  Gold,  Silver,  Lead,  Tin,  Copper,  and  Iron,  as  above.  ' 

SMercury,  .  as  above. 

Antimony.  This  mixture  is  applied  to  no  particular  life. 
c'C'TVTT  c  'V  Arse  NIC.  A^  black  and  friable  mafs. 

b^iK-Mi-*TAL  '  A  hard  fubRance.  - 

V  Co  BALT.  The  particular  nature  and  properties  of  this  mixt  is  not  known. 

ACIDS:  Vitriolic*,  Nitrous,  Vegetable*,  and  Urinous,  With  the  phenomena ,  and  by  the  means  above  deferibed, . 

ALKALIS  :  Fixed  and  Volatile,  as  above. 

SULPHUR,  as  above, 

METALS:  Gold,*  Silver,  Lead,  Tun*,  Copper,  and  Iron,  as  above.  ’  ^ 

Mercury,  and  Zinc,  as  above. 

Bismuth,  A  mafs  refemblingregiiliis  of' antimony.  •  .  , 

Arsenic-  Tli^  nature  and_ qualities  of  this inixt  are  not  known.-  .  ^  ;;  V 

Platina.  A  hard  mafs.  -  •-  . 

Cobalt.  Nature  unknovm* 

Nickel.  Ditto.  ^ 

^  VITREOUS  EARTHS.  A  thin  penetrating  glafs ;  which  is  a  powerful  Rux  of  metals, 
r  ACIDS:  Vitriolic,  Nitrous,  Muriatic,  Vegetable,  and  urinous;  with  the  phenomena,  6'^.  above  deferibed. 

•  ALKALIS:  Fixed*,  and  Volatile  *,’ as  above. 

*  SULPHUR,  as  above.  ^ 

METALS:  Gold,  Silver,  Lead,  Tin,  Copper,  andiron,  as  above.  .. 

'Mercury  and  Antimony,  as  above. 

Arsenic.  Nature  not  known. 

SEMI-METALS.  ’^Platina.  This  mixture  changes  its  colour  much  on  being  expofed  to  the  air. 

Cobalt  *.  By  mixing  RrR  with  nickel  or  regutus  of  antimony,  and  then  adding  cobalt;  bdt  it  caimot  be  united  by  itfelf. 

Nickel.  This  mixt  iii  not  known.  '  .  ^  .  . 

t  VITREOUS  MATTERS,  A  yellow  glafs.  The  ore  of  blfmuth  affords  with  thefe  a  bine  glafs  ;  hut  this  is  probably  owing  to  feme  mixture  of  cobalt  with  it. 

'ACIDS:  Viti'iolic,  Muriatic*,  Vegetable*,  and  Urinous;  with  the  phenomena,  <6'^.  above  mentioned. 

ALKALIS:  Fixt,  and  Volatile;  with  the  phenomena,  and  by  the  means  mentioned  above. 

SULPHUR,  as  above. 

METALS:  Gold,  Silver,  Lead,  Tin,  Copper,  andiron,  as  above* 
r  Zinc,  Antimony,  and  Bifmuth,  as  above, 

SEMI -METALS.  Ycobalt*’ 

^Nickel.  The  phenomena  attending  thefe  mixtures  have  not  been  as  yet  particularly  obferved. 

.  VITREOUS  MATTERS.  ’A  glafs  which  greatly  promotes  the  fufion  of  other  matters.  The  arfenic  muR  firR  be  prepared  by  diflblving  and  precipitating  from  alkalis, 
I^ACIDS:  Muriatic*;  with  the  phenomena, t&e.  mentioned  above. 

•ALKALI:  Volatile,  as  above. 

^  METALS :  Gold,  Silver,  Tin,  Copper,  and  Iron,  'as  above* 

{  Mercury,  Zinc,  Bifmuth,  and  Arfenic,  as  above. 

tSEMI-METALS.  j  Cobalt. 

C Nickel.  The  phenomena  attending  thefe  mixtures  not  yet  obfeiwed. 
f  ACIDS:  Vitriolic,  Nitrohs,  Muriatic,  and  Urinous ;  with  the  phenomena,  i;c,  as  above  deferibed. 
j  ALKALI:  Volatile,  as  above. 

J  METALS:  Gold,  Silver,  Lead,  Tin,  Copper,  and  Iron^  as  above.  -  - 

•  <;‘FiVTT  CMercury  *,  Zinc,  Antimony,  Bifinuth  *,  Arlenic,  and  Platina,  as  above, 

j  ^  ^  *c  Nickel.  The  properties  of  this  Compound  not  knoum. 

LFARTHY  Calx  of  Flint  calcined  cobalt  with  calx  of  flint,  and  moiRening  them  with  ivater,  and  preiling  them  clofi?  in  wooden  tubs. 

"V.  '  By  vitrifying  thefe  with  the  addition  of  a  little  potaih.  »  - 

f”  ACIDS  :  Nitrous, .  and  Muriatic ;  with  the  phenomena,  drc.  as  mentioned  above.  _ 

!  ALKALI:  Volatile,  as  above. 

{  SULPHUR,,  as  above.  ' 

5  METALS:  Gold,  Lead,  Tin,  Copper,  andiron,  as  above.  .  . 

L  SEMI -METALS:  Antimony,  Bifimilh,  Arfenic,  Platina,  and  Cobalt,  as  above. 

f  ACIDS:  Vitriolic,  Nitrous,  Muriatic,  and  Vegetable;  with  the  phenomena,  and  by  the  ailiRances  above  mentioned. 


SEMI -METALS. 


BENT 
EARTHS. - 


CRYSTAL¬ 
LINE  or  VI- 
TRESCENT 
EARTHS. 


EARTHY. 

WATER. 


AIR. 


5"  Crystalline.  By  this  iiuxture  tliey  are  both  much  cafier  nielted  into  nlafs,  than  By  themfelves,  but  not  without  the  Addition  of  fomcmllcnih '  " 

C  Argillaceous.  This  mixture  eafilj  runs  into  a  glals  without  any  adfeioh. 

Limc-ivater,  By  folution.  It  is  fometimes  found  flowing  out  of  the  earth  in  fprings ;  and  as  it  always  quits  the  water  when  expofed  to  the  air,  it  Is 
there  depofited  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Rreams,  forming  the  Rony  iucruRations  called  And  filtring  through  the  pores  of  the  earth, 

**  mid  dropping  through  the  rdofi-Hof  fubterraneous  caves,  it  forms'  the  cur  ions  incruRations  found  hanging  from  the  roof  of  fuch  places ;  fometimes 

a Riiming  forms  Rupenduoully  magnificent.  ■  '  '  - 

Fint^  Liryiy-fipne,  ^  It  is  froimthe  quality  that  quick -lime  has  of  abfbrbing  its  air,  and  again  with  it  refaming  its  Rony  confiRence,  that  it  is  fitted  fora 
Ai-<  TAo  '  ’  T  cement  in  building ;  and  the  great  hardnefs  of  the  cements  in  old  buildings  is  owing*  to  the  air  beingmore  peiYeRly  united  with  thefe  diaiiinnewerworks. 

r  ACIDS:  Vitriolic*,  and  Nitrous  *;  with  the  phenomena,  ^c.  as  above  mentioned. 

ALKALI:  Fixed,  as  above.  ^  - 

,  METALS:  Lead,  Tin,  Copper,  and  iron,  as  above.  ' 

SEMI -METALS  :  Antimony,  Bifmuth,  Arfenic,  and  Cobalt,  as  above. 
j  ABSORBENT  EARTHS:  as  above, 

ARGILLACEOUS  EARTHS.  A  mafs  running  into  glafs  in  a  moderate  heat. 

k  WATER.  Ahhoiigh  this  is  not  foluble  in  water  by  any  openition  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  yet,  from  its  cryRaliine  form,  it  is  probable  that  it  has  been  oncC  fufpended; 
and  certainly  it  is  fo  at  this  day  in  thofe  petrifying  fprings  wliofe  iacruflations  are  of  the  cryifalJine  fort." 


AIIGILLACEOUS  UARTHS,  with  Abforbent  clll  d  CryRaliine  Earths,  as  above.  Vvhth  water  It  only  unites  into  a  paRe  cf  a  mechanical  nature. 

E  X  P  L  A  N  A  T  I  O  N  o  F  T  H  E  T  A  B  L  E  S. 

It  was  imagined,  that  a  fyHematic  view  of  the  feveral  chemical  bodies,  arranged  under  diftina  dalles, 
would  he  of  Uie  to  convey  a  clear  idea  of  this  fubjed  to  the  mind,  and  ferve  to  irriDrefs  it  better  anon  the 


...  ----- -----  —.5  fubjed  to  the  mind,  and  ferve  to  imprefs  it  better  upon  the 

inemory  ofthe  reader  i  andwiUi  this  view  the  firll  tabic  was  compofed,  the  feverai  parts  of  which  are  fo 
plain  as  to  admit ofyo  explanation.  - 

I  he  fame  caufes  induced  us  to  think,  that  a  fyftematic  view  of  the  feveral  compounds  refultini?  from 


In  the  firil  column,  then,  on  thek^  hand,  is  placed  a  limple  bodv,  which  can  be  united  with  feme  one  or 
more  individuals  m  each  Oi  thOiC  fiieoics  which  are  put  In  the  ieepnd  column,  and  the  particular  fubdance 
of  each  fpecies  with  which  it  can  be  united  is  put  in  die  tliird  column ;  after  which  is  placed  the  name  and 
r’  opmies  of  the  compound,  the  operation  by  which  they  are  united,-  And  in  the  enumeration  of 
uieie  bodies  \v3m  which  any  one  can  be  combined,  they  are  placed  in  the  fame  order  as  is  genernllv  oh- 
ferved;  beginning  with  acids,  and  proceeding  to  aikaiis,  oils,  fulphur,  Z:c.  tliroueh  all  thcclaffes.'  An 
example  oi  the  manner  of  reading  the  table  will  make  all  this  plain.  ^ 

hrd  column  on  the  left  hand,  is  placed  tire  P^triolic  Aid,  which  can  be  combined 
w. In fomc  particular  kindot  each  Oi  thofe  foecies  of  bodies  enumerated  mthe  fccond  idolumn,  ir.cluded 
wnnin  Lie  crotchet  oppofye  to  it.  By  this  it  appears  that  k  can  be  combined  wiiU  acids,  alkalis,  oils, 
fUphur,  alcohol,  metals,  femi-metnls,  carrhs,  and  water.  T'he  particular  kinds  of  each  daft  with  which 
u  can  be  united  are  placed  in  tne  tiurd  column  j  d)y  which  it  appears,  that  of  tlie  clafs  of  acids  it  can  I  e 
umtedwiLi  die  nitrous  acid,  and  with  it  form  a  mixture,  the  only  property  of  which,  that  has  been  t'iv 
r  •  inflames  Oils.  It  iikcwiie  unites  with  tlie  muriatic  and  all  c  tlier  acids,  as  there 

beunite<l  with  the  vegetable,  folhle,  and 
taeLr*,of  wmch  it  forms  the  fubitance  called 't/.hrfo/.ifcrtf  mr.nn-,  and  the  two  other 
/-r’r  rJf'  ®  cpe^-aibins  tiiere  mentioned.  With  the  foOile  alkali  it  forms  U'aw- 

arthu'K  aika  >  by  tiie  means  there  mentioned.  AJ)  the  other 

articles  throughout  the  table  are  to  be  read  in  th'SiIiime  m.anncr. 


already  examined ;  becaufe  under  eacF  of  thefe  the  particular  mixts  formed  by  this  union  have  been  al¬ 
ready  cletcfibcd.  Thus,  looking  along  the  firlt  column  till  you  come  to  F'xr  AlLifi,  you  find  in  the  fc¬ 
cond  column,  at  the  top  of  the  crotchet  belonging  to  this  article.  Acids,  and,  following  it.  Vitriolic, 
Nitrous,  Muriatic,  Jcc.  with  a  reference  to  the  foregoing  parts  of  the  table  5  and  if  you  look  back  to  the 
article  A-rVL  iinder  the  article  Aiiatis  in  the  fccond  column,  you  find  both  the  vegetable  and 

foflile,  with  the  compounds  refulting  from  this  mixture,  fo  that  it  was  unnecelfarv  to  repeat  it  over  a- 
gai.n  under  the  article  Aikati.  Ey  the  fame  mea.ns  the  union  of  this  with  the  nitrous  and  ocher  acids  are 
loiind,  under  each  particular  acid.  And  the  fame  method  is  to  be  obferved  with  regard  to  every  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  end  of  the  table. 

We  once  propofed  to  have  omitted  mentioning  any  of  thefe  articles  w'hich  had  been  already  deferibed, 
from  which  the  references  are  made ;  but  w'Cre  induced  to  place  tlicfn  as  in  the  table,  becaufe  bv  rnean » 
of  thefe  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  atone  view,  all  the  bodies  that  ariv  one  particular  body  ean  be  united  with , 
whereas,  without  this,  if  any  crxltad  wanted  to  know  this  particular,  he  behoved  to  have  turned  tm  e- 


fai  v  to  have  coMfulted  every  article  preceding  it  before  you  could  have  known  which  it  could,  and  wLich 
it  could  not  be  united  with. 

it  is  unnccelfsry  tc  fay  much  about  the  ufes  that  may  be  made  of  this  table,  as  they  ar-  pretty  obvious. 
The  principal  one  is  to  inow,  .at  one  view,  v  hat  bodies  any  one  can  be  united  with,  as  in  the  exa  r.pic 
jud  now  givc-xi.  Again,  if  it  was  xvahied  to  kn«  .v/  if  anv  oiSe  ^larticular  fubitanre  could  unite  with.  a-;y 
other  particularly  rpecined,  it  is  here  at  o.icc  i'ecn.,.  Let  it  (e.  g.)  retiuircd  to  know  if  copper  nud 
^ziuc  t.ui  he  united ;  turn  to  the  artTle  Coffer  in  theWtl  column,  and  liearcn  among  tfie  fcmi-irtet  ns;  \  ou 
there  find  X/ric,  and  fee  that  this  compound  fonns  brafs,  prince’s-metal,  and  fnelter.  '.ndin  iic  iainvi 
way  any  othbr  fubftatice  may  be  examined.  If,  oh  the  ether  liand.  by  glancing  aior^  the  coi  iponnds 
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either  of  whl.ch  if  it  falls,  the  whole  bufinefs  of  num- 
berhig\s\\\  be  diftuibed ;  and  there  will  remain  only  the 
idea  0^  vmltitude  \  but  the  necelTary  to 

diftind  numeration  will  not  be  attained  to. 

Of  infinity. 

The  idea  fi^nified  by  the  name  infinity ^  is  bell  exa¬ 
mined,  by  confidering  to  nijhat  infinity  is  by  the  mind  at¬ 
tributed,  and  then  ho^  it  frames  it.  Finite  and  infinite» 
then,  are  looked  upon  as  the  modes  of  quantity;*  and  at¬ 
tributed  primarily  to  things  that  have  parts,  and  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  increafe  or  diminution  by  the  addition  or  fub- 
Ji*--a(iien  of  any  the  lead  part.  ^  Such  are  the  ideas  of 
fpacCy  duration^  and  number. 

When  we  apply  this  idea  to  the  Supreme  Beings  we  do 
it  primarily,  in  refpedl  of  his  duration  and  ubiquity; 
mdre  figuratively,  uhen  to  his  m-dfidom,  ponjoer^  g^^d- 
nefs,  and  other  attributes,  which  are  properly  inexhaufi- 
<?/>/(?  and  incomprehen/ihie :  For  when  we  call  them  infi¬ 
nite,  we  have  no  other  of  this  infinity,  but  what 
carries  with  it  fome  refle<51ion  on  the  number  or  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  a^s  or  objeits  of  God’s  power  and  wifdom, 
which  can  never  be  iuppofed  fo  great,  or  fo  many,  that 
thefe  attributes  will  not  always  furmount  and  exceed, 
though  we  multiply  them  in  our  thoughts  with  the  infi¬ 
nity  of  endlefs  number. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered,  is,  nve  come  by 
the  idea  of  infinity.  Every  one  that  has  -Anfi  idea  of  any 
dated  lengths  of  fpace,  as  a  foot^  yard,  &c.  finds  that 
he  can  repeat  that  idea,  and  join  it  to  another,  to  a 
third,  and  fo  on  without  ever  coming  to  an  end  of  his 
additions.  From  this  power  of  enlarging  his  idea  of 
fpace,  he  takes  the  idea  of  infinite  fpace,  or  immenfity. 
By  the  fame  power  of  repeating  the  idea  of  any  length  of 
duration  we  have  in  our  niinds7  with  all  the  endlefs  addi¬ 
tion  of  number,  we  come  by  the  idea  of  eternity. 

If  our  idea  of  infinity  be  got  by  repeating  without  end 
our  own  ideas  %  why  do  we  not  attribute  it  to  other  /- 
deas,  as  well  as  thofe  of  fpace  and  duration ;  fince  they 
may  be  as  eafily  and  as  often  repeated  in  our  minds,  as 
the  other:  Yet  no  body  ever  thinks  of  infinite  fiweettiefs 
or  'whitenefs,  though  he  can  rtpca^  the  idea  of  fweet  or 
white  as  frequently  as  thofe  of  yard  or  day.  But  thofe 
%  ideas  that  have  parts,  and  are  capable  of  increafe  by  the 
addition  of  any  parts,  afford  us,  by  their  repetition,  an 
idea  of  infinity;  becaufe  with  the  endlefs  repetition  there 
is  continued  an  enlargement,  of  which  there  is  no  end. 
But  it  is  not  fo  in  other  ideas  :  Tor  if  to  the  perfe(5l  idea  I 
have  of  'white,  I  add  another  of  equal  whitenefs  ;  it  en¬ 
larges  not  my  idea  at  all.  Thofe  ideas  thzt  confifl  not  of 
parts,  cannot  be  augmented  to  what  proportion  men 
p]eafe,"or  be  flretched  beyond  what  they  have  received 
by  their  fenfes  :  But  fpace,  duration,  and  number,  being 
capable  of  increafe  by  repetition,  leave  in  the  mind  an 
idea  of  an  cndlels  ‘room  for  more ;  and  fo  thefe  iaeas  a- 
lone  lead  the  mind  towards  the  thought  of  infinity. 

Of  the  fHodes  of  thinking,. 

When  the  the  mind  turns  its  view  inwards  upon  itfelf, 
thinking  is  the  firfi  idea\h'Ai  occurs  :  Wherein  it  obferves 
a  great  variety  of  modifications  ;  and  thereof  frames  to 
VoL.  ill.  N®.  67.  2 
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itfelf  difiind  ideas.  Thus  the  perception  annexed  to  any 
impreffion  on  the  body  made  by  an  external  obje(5]:,  is 
called  fenfation.  When  an  idea  recurs  without  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  the  obje^l,  it  is  called  remembrance :  When 
fought  after  by  the  mind,  and  brought  again  in  view,  it 
is  recollediion  :  When  held  there  long  under  attentive 
confideration,  it  is  contemplation.  When  ideas  float  in 
the  mind  without  regard  or  rfcfle<51:ion,  it  is  called  in  French 
reverie  ;  our  language  ha^  fcarce  a  name  for  it:  When 
the  ideas  are  taken  notice  of,  and,  as  it  were,  regiftered 
in  the  memory,  it  is  attention  :  When  the  mind  fixes  its 
view  on  any  one  idea,  and  confiders  it  on  all  fides,  it  is 
intention  and  Jludy.  Sleep,  without  dreaming,  is  reft 
from  all  thefe.  And  dreaming  is  the  perception  of  ideas 
in  the  mind,  not  fuggefted  by  any  external  objedls,  or 
known  occafions  ;  nor  under  any  choice  or  condud  of  the 
underftanding. 

,  Of  the  modes  of  pleafure  and  pain. 

Pleasure  pain  are  fimple  ideas,  which  we  re¬ 
ceive  both  from  fenfation  and  refledion.  There  are 
thoughts  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  fenfations,  accompanied 
with  pleafure  or  pain.  Their  caufes  are  termed  good  or 
evil.  Pleafure  and  pain,  and  their  caufes  good  and  e- 
vil,  are  the  hinges  upon  which  our  pafiions  turn  ;  by  re- 
fieding  on  the  various  modifications  or  tempers  of  mind, 
and  the  internal  fenfations  which  pleafure  and  pain,  good 
and  evil,  produce  in  us,  we  may  thence  form  to  ourfelves 
the  ideas  of  ouf  pafiions.  Thus  by  refleding  upon  the 
thought  we  have  of  the  delight  which  any  thing  is  apt 
to  produce  in  us,  we  have  an  idea  we  call  love  :  And  on 
the  contrary,  the  thought  of  the  pain  which  any  thing 
prefent  or  abfent  produces  in  us,  is  what  we  call  hatred. 
Defre  is  that  uneafinefs  which  a  man  finds  in  himfelf  upon 
the  abfence  of  any  thing  the  prefent  enjoyment  of  which 
carries  xhoidea  of  delight  with  it.  Joy  is  a  delight  of  the 
mind  arifing  from  the  prefent  01  alTured  approaching  pof- 
feflion  of  a  good.  Sorro'w  is  an  uneafinefs  of  the  mind, 
u|)on  the  thought  of  a  good  ioft,  or  the  fenfe  of  a  prelent 
evil.  Hope  is  a  pleafure  in  the  mind,  upon  the  thought 
of  a  probable  future  enjoyment  of  a  thing  which  is  apt  to 
delight.  Fear  is  an  uneafinefs  of  the  mind,  upon  the 
thought  of  a  future  evil  likely  to  befall  us.  Hnger 
is  a  difeompofure  of  mind,  upon  the  receipt  of  injury, 
with  a  prefent  purpofe  of  revenge.  Dtfpair  is  the 
thought  of  the  unattainablenefs  of  any  good.  Envy  is  an 
uneafinefs  of  mind,  caufed  by  the  confideration  of  a  good 
we  defire,  obtained  by  one  we  think  fhould  not  have  had 
it  before  us. 

It  is  to  be  confidered,  that  in  reference  to  the  pa/Tions, 
the  removal  or  leflening  of  a  pain,  is  confidered  and  o- 
peiates  as  a  pleafure  ;  and  the  lofs  or  diminifiiing  of  a 
pleafure,  as  a  pain.  And  farther,  that  the  pafiions  in 
mod  perfons  operate  on  the  body,  and  caufe  various 
changes  in  it  ;  but  thefe  being  not  always  fenfible,  do  not 
make  a  neceflary  part  of  the  idea  of  each  pafiion. 

Of po'iver. 

The  mind  being  every  day  informed  by  the  fenfes  of 
the  alteration  of  thofe  fimple  i leu  -t  obferves  in  things 
without,  refleding  aTo  on  what  pa/Tes  within  itfelf,  and 
Z  z  oblerving 
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obferrlng  a  conflant  change  of  its  ideas ^  fometimes  by  the 
impreflions  of  outward  obje(?ls  upon  the  fenfe? ,  and  fome- 
times  by  the  determination  of  its  own  choice ;  and  con¬ 
cluding,  from  what  it  has  fo  condantly  obferved  to  hare 
been,  that  the  like  changes  wili  for  the  future  be  made  in 
the  fame  things',  by  the  fame  agents,  and  by  the  like 
ways,  confiders  in  one  thing  the  poffibility  of  having  any 
of  its  firaple  ideas  changed,  and  in  another  the  poOibility 
of  making  that  change,  and  fo  comes  by  that  idea  which 
which  we  call  povser.  Thus  we  fay  fire  has  a  power  to 
fnelt goldy  and  make  it  fluid  ;  and  gold  has  a  power  to  be 
melted. 

Power  thus  confldered,  is  twofold,  viz.  as  able  to 
make,  or  able  to  receive  any  change  :  the  one  may  be 
called  a6live,  the  other  pa  five  po*wer.  Of  pafve  po<wer 
all  fenfible  things  aboundantly  furnifli  us  with  ideas,  whofe 
fenfible  qualities  and  beings  we  iind  to  be  in  a  continual 
flux.  Nor  have  we  of  a^live poueer  fewer  inftances  ;  fince 
whatever  change  is  obferved,  the  mindmufl  colle<5t  a  power 
fomewhere  able  to  make  that  change.  But  yet,  if  we 
will  confider  it  attentively,  bodies  by  our  fenfes  do  not 
afford  us  fo  clear  and  diftin«5t  an  idea  of  aPIive  power  as 
we  have  from  refleflion  on  the  operations  of  our  minds. 
For  all  power  relating  to  aflion,  and  there  being  but  two 
forts  of  aflion,  viz.  thinking  and  motion,  let  us  confider 
whence  we  have  the  cleareft  ideas  of  the  powers  which 
produce  thefe  aflions. 

Of  thinking,  body  affords  us  no  idea  at  all :  It  is  on¬ 
ly  from  reflexion  that  we  have  that  ;  neither  have  we 
from  body  any  idea  of  the  beginning  of  motion.  A  body 
at  reft,  affords  us  no  idea  of  any  aflive  power  to  move  ; 
and  when  it  is  fet  in  motion  itfelf,  that  motion  is  rather 
a  pailion  than  an  a<flion  in  it;,  The  idea  of  the  beginning 
of  motion,  we  have  only  by  refledlon  on  what  paffes  in 
ourfcives  ;  where  we  find  by  experience,  that  barely  by 
willing  it,  we  can  move  the  parts  of  our  bodies  which 
were  before  at  reft. 

Wc  find  in  ourfelves  a  power  to  begin  or  forbear,  con¬ 
tinue  or  end,  feveral  adlions  of  our  minds,  and  motions  of 
our  bodies,  barely  by  a  thought,  Or  preference  of  the 
mind.  This  power  which  the  mind  has  thus  to  order 
the  confideration  of  any  idea,  or  the  forbearing  to  con¬ 
fider  it  ;  or  to  prefer  the  motion  of  any  part  of  the  body 
to  its  reft,  and  vice  verfa,  in  any  particular  inftance,  is 
that  we  call  the  <will\  the  aflual  exercife  of  that  power  is 
that  which  we  call  volition,  or  nvilling,  The  forbearance 
or  performance  of  that  a<5lion,  confequent  to  fuch  order  or 
command  of  the  mind,,  is  called  voluntary,  and  what- 
foever  adlion  is  performed  without  fuch  a  thought  of.the 
mind,  is  called  involuntary. 

The  power  of  perception  is  that  we  call  the  underjlarid- 
ing.  Perception,  which  we  make  the  a<5t  of  the  under- 
ftanding,  is  of  three  forts  :  \Ji,  The  perception  of 
in  our  minds.  2dly,  The  perception  of  the  fignification 
of  figns.  '^dly.  The  perception  of  the  agreement  or  dif- 
•agreement  of  any  diftinft  ideas.  Thefe  powers  of  the 
mind,  viz.  of  perceiving  and  preferring,  are  ufually  called 
by  another  name  ;  and  the  ordinary  way  of  fpeaking  is, 
that  the  underftanding  and  will  are  two  faculties  of  the 
mind. 

From  th^  confideration  of  the  extent  of  the  power  of 


the  mind  over  the  a<5lions  of  the  man,  which  every  one 
finds  in  hirafelf,  arife  the  ideas  of  liberty  and  necefity  : 
fo  far  as  a  man  has  a  power  to  think  or  not  to  think,  to 
move  or  not  to  move,  according  to  the  preference  or 
dlre<ftioD  of  his  own  mind,  fo  far  is  a  man  free.  Where- 
ever  any  performance  or  forbearance  are  not  equally  in  a 
man's  power  ;  where-ever  doing,  or  not  doing,  will  not 
equally  follow  upon  the  preference  of  his  mind;  there  he- 
is  not  free,  though  perhaps  the  action  may  be  voluntary. 
So  that  the  idea  of  liberty,  is  the  idea  of  a  power  in  any 
agent  to  do  or  forbear  any  a<5lion,  according  to  the  deter¬ 
mination  or  thought  of  the  mind  whereby  either  of  them 
is  preferred  to  the  other.  Where  either  of  them  is  not 
in  the  power  of  the  agent  to  be  produced  by  him,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  volition,  there  he  is  not  at  liberty  ;  that 
agent  is  under  necefity.  So  that  liberty  cannot  be  where 
there  is  no  thought,  no  volition,  no  nsotll ;  but  there  may 
be  thought,  there  may  be  will,  there  may  be  volition, 
where  there  is  no  liberty.  Thus  a  tennis  ball,  whether 
in  motion  by  the  ftroke  of  a  racket,  or  lying  ftill  at  reft, 
is  not  by  any  one  taken  to  be  a  free  agent.  So  a  man 
ftriking  himfelf  or  his  friend  by  a  conviilfive  motion  of  his 
arm,  which  it  is  not  in  his  power  by  volition  or  the  di- 
redtion  of  his  mind  to  ftop  or  forbear  ;  no  body  thinks  he 
has  in  this  liberty ;  every  one  pities  him,  as  adting  by 
necefity  and  conf  saint,  i^gain,  fuppofe  a  man  be  carried 
whilft  faft  afleep  into  a  room,  where  is  a  perfon  he  longs 
to  fee,  and  be  there  locked  faft  in,  beyond  his  power  to 
get  out  ;  he  awakes,  and  is  glad  to  fee  himfelf  in  fo  de- 
firablc  company;  which  he  ftays  willingly  in,  that  is,  pre¬ 
fers  his  ftiying  to  going  away.  Is  not  this  ftay  voluntary? 
no  body  will  doubt  it  ;  and  yet  being  locked  faft  in,  he 
is  not  at  liberty  to  ftay;.  he  has  not  freedom  to  be  gone. 
So  that  liberty  is  not  an  idea  belonging  to  volition  or  pre¬ 
ferring,  but  to  the  perfon  having  the  power  of  doing,  or  for¬ 
bearing  to  do,  according  as  the  mind  /hall  chufe  or  diredl* 

As  it  is  in  the  motions  of  the  body,  fo  it  is  in  the 
thoughts  of  our  minds  :  where  any  one  is  fuch,  that  we 
have  power  to  take  it  up,  or  lay  it  by,  according  to  the 
preference  of  the  mind,  there  we  are  at  liberty.  A  wa¬ 
king  man  is  not  at  liberty  to  think,  or  not  to  think,  no 
more  than  he  is  at  liberty  whether  his  body  fliall  touch 
any  other  or  no  :  But  whether  he  will  remove  his  con¬ 
templation  from  one  idea  to  another,  is  many  times  in  his 
choice.  And  then  he  is,  in  refpedl  of  his as 'much 
at  liberty,  as  he  is  in  refpedt  of  bodies  he  refts  on.  He 
can  at  pleafure  remove  himfelf  from  one  to  another  ;  but 
yet  fome  ideas  to  the  mind,  like  fome  motions  to  the 
body,  are  fuch,  as  in  certain  clrcumftances  it  cannot  a- 
void,  nor  obtain  their  abfence  by  the  utmoft  effort  it  can 
ufe.  Thus  a  man  on  the  rack  is  not  at  liberty  to  lay  by 
the  idea  of  pain,  and  entertain  other  contemplations. 

Where  ever  thought  is  wholly  wanting,  or  the  pov/er 
to  aft  or  forbear  according  to  the  direftion  of  thought, 
there  neceflity  takes  place.  ^  This  in  an  agent  capable  of 
volition;  when  the  beginning  or  continuation  of  any  ac¬ 
tion  is  contrary  to  the  preference  of  his  mind,  is  called 
compulfion  ;  when  the  hindering  or  ftopping  any  aftjon 
is  contrary  to  his  volition,  it  is  called  reftralnt :  Agents 
that  have  no  thought,  'no  volition  at  all,  are  in  every  thing 
neceffary  agents.. 
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Of  mhed  modes » 

Mixed  modes  are  combinations  of fmple  ideat  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds.  The  mind  being  once  furniHied  with  fiiii- 
ple  ideas,  can  put  them  together  in  feveral  compofitions, 
without  examining  whether  they  exid  fo  together  in  na¬ 
ture.  And  hence  it  is,  that  thefe  ideas  are  called  notions, 
as  if  they  had  their  original  and  conflant  exiftence  more 
in  the  thoughts  of  men,  than  in  the  reality  of  things  : 
and  to  form  fuch  ideas,  it  fufficed  that  the  mind  put  the 
parts  of  them  together,  and  that  they  were  confident  in 
the  underdanding,  without  conlidering  whether  they  had 
any  reaKbeing.  There  are  three  ways  whereby  we  get 
thefe  complex  ideas  of  mixed  tnodss. 

if,  experience,  and  obfervation  of  things  themfelves: 
Thus  by  feeing  two  men  WTcdle,  we  get  the  idea  of  wred- 
ling. 

2dly,  By  invention,  or  voluntary  putting  together  of 
feveral  fimple  ideas  in  our  own  minds  :  So  he  that  fird  in¬ 
vented  printing,  had  an  idea  of  it  fiid  in  his  mind  be¬ 
fore  it  ever  evided. 

'^d/y,  By  explaining  the  names  of  aftions  w^e  never  faw, 
or  nations  we  cannot  fee  ;  and  by  enumerating  ail  thofe 
ideas  which  go  to  the  making  them  up.  Thus  the  mix¬ 
ed  mode,  which  the  word  lie  dands  for,  is  made  up  of 
thefe  fimple  ideas  :  id.  Articulate  founds,  sdly,  Cer¬ 
tain  ideas  in  the  ^nind  of  the  fpeaker.  3dly,  Thofe  nnords, 
the  fgns  of  thefe  ideas.  4thiy,  Thofe  fgvs  put  together, 
by  affirmation  or  negation,  otherwife  than  the  ideas  they 
ftand  for  are  in  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker.  Since  languages 
are  made,  complex  ideas  are  ufually  got  by  the  explica¬ 
tion  of  thofe  terms  that  dand  for  them :  for  fince  they 
confid  of  fimple  ideas  combined,  they  may,  by  words 
danding  f5r  thofe  fimple  ideas,  be  reprefented  to  the  mind 
of  one  who  underdands  thofe  words,  though  that  combi¬ 
nation  of  fimple  ideas  was  never  offered  to  his  mind  by 
the  real  exidence  of  things. 

Mixed  modes  have  their  unity  from  an  a(ff  of  the  mind, 
combining  thofe  feveral  fimple  ideas  together,  and  confi- 
dering  them  as  one  complex  one  ;  the  mark  of  this  union 
is  one  ?jame  given  to  that  combination.  Men  feldom 
reckon  any  number  of  ideas  to  make  one  complex  one  : 
but  fuch  collections  as  there  be  names  for.  Thus  the 
killing  of  an  old  man,  is  as  fit  to  be  united  into  one  com¬ 
plex  idea,  as  that  of  a  father  ;  yet  there  being  no  name 
for  it,  it  is  not  taken  for  a  particular  complex  idea,  nor 
a  didind  fpecies  of  aCtion  from  that  of  killing  any  other 
man. 

Thofe  collections  of  ideas  have  names  generally  affixed, 
■which  are  of  frequent  ufe  in  converfation  ;  in  which  cafes 
men  endeavour  to  communicate  their  thoughts  to  one  a- 
nother  with  all  pofiible  difpatch.  Thofe  others,  which 
they  have  feldom  occalion  to  mention,  they  tie  not  toge¬ 
ther,  nor  give  them  names. 

This  gives  the  reafon,  why  there  are  words  in  every 
language,  which  cannot  be  rendered  by  any  one  fingle 
word  of  another.  For  the  faffilons  and  cudoms  of  one 
nation  make  feveral  combinations  of  ideas  familiar  in  one, 
which  another  had  never  any  occafion  to  make.  Such 
were  05-|?2tx/cr/4fli;  among  the  Greeks,  prefer iptio  among 
the  Romans.  This  alfo  occafjons  the  conflant  change  of 


languages  ;  becaufe  the  change  of  cudom  and  opinions 
brings  with  it  new  combinations  of  ideas,  which,  to  a- 
void  long'defcriptions,  have  new  names  annexed  to  themj 
and  fo  they  become  ne^  fpecies  of  mixed  modes. 

Of  all  our  fimple  ideas,  thofe  that  have  had  mod  w/x- 
ed  modes  made  out  of  them,  are  thinking,  and  motion  \ 
which  comprehend  in  them  all  aClion ;  and  power,  from 
whence  thefe  aCtions  are  conceived  to  flow.  For  aCtions 
being  the  great  bufinefs  of  mankind,  it  is  no  wonder,  if 
the  feveral  modes  of  thinking  and  motion  Ihould  be  taken 
notice  of,  the  ideas  of  them  obferved  and  laid  up  in  me¬ 
mory,  and  have  names  afligned  them.  For  without  fuch 
cosnplex  ideas  with  names  to  them,  men  could  not  eafily 
hold  any  communication  about  them.  Of  this  kind  are 
the  modes  of  aCtions  didinguiffied  by  their  caufes,  means, 
ohjefls,  ends,  infruments,  tinie,  place,  and  other  cir- 
cumdances  ;  as  alfo  of  the  powers  fitted  for  thofe  aCtions  i 
thus  holdnefs  is  the  power  to  do  or  fpeak  what  we  intend,, 
without  fear  or  diforder ;  which  power  of  doing  any  thing, 
when  it  has  been  acquired  by  the  frequent  doing  the  fame 
thing,  is  that  idea  we  call  habit ;  when  forward,  and 
ready  upon  every  occafion,  to  break  into  a<5tion,  we  call 
it  difpojition  :  thus  tefiinefs  is  a  difpofition  or  aptnefs  to- 
be  angry. 

Power  being  the  fource  of  all  adion,  the  fubdances- 
wherein  thefe  pov/ers  are,  when  they  exert  this  power, 
are  called  caufes ;  and  the  fubdances  thereupon  produced, 
or  the  fimple  ideas  introduced  into  any  fubjedt,  effcHs, 
The  efficacy  whdreby  the  new  fubdance  or  idea  is  prddu- 
ed,  is  called,  in  the  fubjed  exerting  that  power,  aC:ion\ 
in  the  fubjedl,  wherein  any  fimple  idea  is  changed,  or 
produced,  pajjion:  Which  efficacy,  in  intelleCual agents, 
we  can  conceive  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  modes  of  thinking 
and  willing  ;  in  corporeal  agents,  nothing  elfe  but  modi¬ 
fications  of  motion. 

Of  our  complex  ideas  of  fuhfances. 

The  mind  obferving  feveral  fimple  ideas  to  go  con- 
dantly  together,  which  being  prefumed  to  belong  to  one 
thing,  are  called,  fo  united  in  one  fubjedt,  by  one  name, 
which  we  are  apt  afterward  to  talk  of  and  confider  as  one 
fimple  idea,  which  indeed  is  a  complication  of  many 
ideas  together.  We  imagine  not  thefe  fimple  ideas  to* 
fubfid  by  themfelves ;  but  fuppofe  fome  fuhfratum  where¬ 
in  they  fubfid,  which  we  call  fuhfiance.  The  idea  of 
pure  fubdance  is  nothing  but  the  fuppofed  (but  unknown) 
fupport  of  thefe  qualities,  which  are  capable  of  producing 
fimple  ideas  \n  us. 

The  ideas  of  particular  circumfances  ikxt  compofed 
out  of  this  obfcLire  and  general  idea  of  fubdance,  together 
with  fuch  combinations  of  fimple  ideas  as  are  obferved 
to  cxid  together,  and  fupofed  to  flow  from  the  internal 
conditution  and  unknown  effence  of  that  fubdance.  Thus 
we  come  by  the  ideas  of  man,  borfe,  gold.  See.  Thus  the 
fenfible  qualities  of  iron,  or  a  aiamond,  make  the  com¬ 
plex  ideas  of  thofe  fubdances,  which  afmith  ora  jeweller 
commonly  knows  better  than  a  philofopher. 

The  fame  happens  concerning  the  operations  of  the 
mind,  viz.  thinking,  reafoning.  See.  which  we  conclu¬ 
ding  not  to  fubfid  by  themfelves,  nor  apprehending  how 
they  can  belong  to  body,  or  be  produced  by  it,  we  think 
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them  the  a^^lions  of  fome  other  fubftance,  which  we  call 
Jpirit  \  of  whole  fubflance  or  nature  we  have  aTs  clear  a 
notion  as  of  that  of  t  ody ;  the  one  being  but  the  fuppofed 
fuh/iratumo^  the'limple  ideas  we  have  from  widiout,  as  the 
other  of  tho'fe  operations  which  we  experiment  inoorfelves 
within  :  So  that  the  idea  oi'  corporeal  fuhfiance  in  matter, 
is  as  remote  from  our  conceptions  as  that  of  fpiritual fab- 
jftance. 

Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  he  has  the  perfet^eft  idea 
of  any  particular  fubllance,  w-ho  has  colle<5ttd  moil  of  thofe 
fimple  ideas  which  do  exilf  in  it  among  which  we  are 
to  reckon  its  aQ’ve  ponvers  and  paffive  capacities^  though 
not  ftridtly  fiinple  ideas. 

Secondary  qualities^  for  the  mofl  part,  ferve  to  diftin- 
guifh  fubftances.  For  our  fenfes  fail  us^in  the  difcovery 
of  the  hulk^  texture,  See.  of  the  minute  parts  of 

bodies,  on  which  their  real  conlbtutions  and  differences 
depend  ;  and  fecond&ry  qualities  are  nothing  but  powers, 
with  relation  to  cur  fenfes.  The  ideas  that  make  our 
comph  X  ones  of  corporeal  fubftances,  are  of  three  forts  ; 
Firjly  The  ideas  cf  primary  qualities  of  things,  which 
are  difcovered  by  our  fenfes  ;  fuch  are  bulk,  figure^  mo¬ 
tion,  See,  Secondly,  The  ftnfib’e  fecondary  qualities  ; 
which  are  nothing  but  powers  to  produce  feveral  ideas  in 
us  by  our  fenfes.  Thirdly,  The  aptnefs  we  confider  in 
any  fubftance,  to  caufeor  receive  fuch  alterations  of  pri¬ 
mary  qualities,  as  that  the  fubflance  fo  altered  fhould 
produce  in  us  different  ideas  from  what  it  did  before) 
and  they  are  called  aPlive  and  pajfive  ponvers.  All  which, 
as  far  as  we  have  any  notice  or  notion  of  them,  terminate 
in  Jimple  ideas. 

Had  we  fenfes  acute  enough  to  difeern  the  minute  par¬ 
ticles  of  bodies,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  they  would 
produce  quite  different  ideas  in  us  ;  as  we  lind  in  viewing 
things  with  niicrcfcopes,.  Such  bodies  as  to  our  naked 
eyes  are  coloured  and  opsque,  will  through  microfc&pes 
appear  pellucid.  Blood  to  the  naked  eye  appears  all  red ; 
but  by  a  good  microfeope  we  fee  only  fome  red  globules 
fwimming  in  a  transparent  liquor. 

Btfides  thefe  complex  ideas  we  have  of  material  fub- 
flances;  by  the  fimole  ideas  taken  from  the  operations  of 
our  own  mindr,  which  we  experiment  in  ourfelves,  as 
thinking,  underjlanding,  nssilling,  kno*wing.  See.  co  ex¬ 
iting  in  the  fame  fubflance,  we  are  able  to  frame  the 
complex  idea  of  a  fpirit.  And  this  idea  of  an  immate¬ 
rial  fuhjiance,  is  as  clear  as  that  we  have  of  a  material. 
By  joining  thefe  with  fubflance,  of  uhleh  we  have  nodi- 
ftin<^  idea,  we  have  the  idea  of  a  fpirit :  And  by  putting 
together  the  ideas  of  coherent  folid  parts,  and  power 
of  being  moved,  joined  with  fubflance,  of  which  likewif^ 
wc  have  no  pofitive  idea,  we  have  the  idea  of  matter. 
The  ope  is  as  clear  and  diftinft  as  the  other.  The  fub¬ 
flance  of  fpirit  is  unknown  to  us;  and  fo  is  the  fubflance 
of  body  equally  unknown  to  us.  Two  primary  qualities 
or  properties  of  body,  viz.  folid  coherent  parts,  and  tm- 
puife,  WT  have  difiir^l  clear  ideas  of;  So  likewife  have  we 
of  two  primary  qualit  es  or  properties  of  fpirit,  viz.  think¬ 
ing,  and  a  ponver  of  rMion.  We  have  alfo  clear  and  di- 
{iiv.S.  ideas  ok  feveral  qualities  inherent  in  bodies,  which 
are  but  the.  various  modifeations  of  the  extenfion  of  co¬ 
hering  folid  parts  and  their  motion.  We  hare  likewife 
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the  ideas  of  the  feveral  modes  cf  ihinklng,  viz.  Believing, 
doubting,  hoping,  fearing,  ^c.  as  alfo  of  willing  and 
moving  the  body  confequent  to  it. 

Of  relation. 

There  is  another  fet  of  iddeas  which  the  mind  gets 
from  the  comparing  of  one  thing  nvith  another.  When 
the  mind  fo  confiders  one  thing,  that  it  does  as  it  were 
bring  it  to  and  fet  it  by  another,  and  carry  its  view  from 
one  to  the  other,  this  is  relation  ox  refpe^  \  and  the  de¬ 
nominations  given  to  things  intimating  that  refpe<fr,  are 
what  we  call  relatives,  and  the  things  fo  brought  toge¬ 
ther  related.  Thus  \S'hen  I  call  Cajus,  hujhand,  or 
n.vhiter,  I  intimate  fome  ether  perfon,  or  thing,  in  both 
cafes,  with  which  I  compare  him.  Any  of  our  ideas  m^y 
be  the  foundation  of  relation.  . 

Where  languages  have  failed  to  give  correlativen  ames, 
there  the  relation  is  not  fo  eafily  taken  notice  of:  As  in 
concubine,  v/hlch  is  a  relative  name  as  well  as  nuife. 

The  ideas  of  relation  may  be  fame  in  thofe  men  who 
have  far  diiferent  ideas  of  the  things  that  are  related. 
Thus  thofe  who  have  different  ideas  of  man,  may  agree 
in  that  of  father. 

There  is  no  idea  of  any  kind,  which  is  not  capable  of 
an  almofl  infinite  number  of  confideraiions,  in  reference 
to  other  things  ;  and  therefore  this  makes  no  fmall  part 
of  mens  words  and  thoughts.  Thus  one  (ingle  man  may 
at  once  fuftain  the  relations  of  father,  brother,  fon,  huf- 
band,  friend,  fuhjeB,  general,  European,  Englifhman, 
Iflander,  majler,  fervant,  bigger,  lefs,  &c.  to  an  almoft 
infinite  number;  he  being  capable  of  as  many  relations, 
as  there  may  beoccafions  of  comparing  him  to  other  things 
in  any  manner  of  agreement,  difagreement,  or  refpeft 
whatfoever. 

Of  caufe  and  effedl,  and  other  relations. 

The  ideas  of  caufe  and  effedl  we  get  from  our  oblerva- 
tion  of  the  vicifitude  of  things,  while  we  pe-ceive  fome 
qualities  or  fub/lances  begin  to  exKl,  and  that  they  re¬ 
ceive  their  exiftence  from  the  due  application  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  other  beings  :  That  which  produces,  is  the  caufe% 
that  which  is  produced,  xhoeffefl.  I'hus  fluidity  \o  wax 
is  the  effect  of  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  which  we  obferve 
to  be  condantly  produced  by  the  application  of  fuch  heat, . 
We  diflinguifh  ,the  originals  of  things  into  two  forts. 
Firfl,  When  the  thing  is  wholly  made  new,  fo  that  no 
part  thereof  did  ever  exid  beiore,  as  when  anew  particle 
of  matter  doth  begin  to  exid  which  had  before  no  being, 
it  is  called  creation. 

Secondly,  When  a  thing  is  made  up  of  particles  which 
did  all  of  them  before  exid,  but  the  thing  fo  condituted 
of  pre  exiding  particles,  which  all  together  make  up  fuch 
a  colletdion  of  (imple  ideas,  had  not  anyexidence  before, 
as  this  this  rofe,  <bc.  this,  when  referred 

to  a  fubdance  produced  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature 
by  an  internal  principle,  but  fet  on  work  by  fome  exter¬ 
nal  agent,  and  working  by  infenfible  ways  which  we  per¬ 
ceive  not,  is  called  generation  :  When  the  caufe  is  extrin- 
fical,  and  the  efFe<d  produced  by  a  fenfible  feparation,  or 
juxta- pofition  of  difcernible  parts,  vvecallit  mi  king  and 
fuch  are  all  artificial  things.  When  any  fimple  idta  is  rro- 
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dnced,  which  was  not  in  that  fubjefl  before,  we  call  it  al^ 
teratisn. 

The  denominations  of  things  taken  from  timet  are  for 
the  moft  part  only  relations.  Thus  when  it  is  faid  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  lived  fixty-nine,  and  reigned  forty- five 
years,  no  more  is  meant,  than  that  the  duration  of  her  exig¬ 
ence  was  equal  to  fixty-nine,  and  of  her  government  to 
forty-fiv6  annual  revolutions  of  the  fun. 

TouKg  and  o/efy  and  other  words  of  time,  that  are 
thought  to  (land  for  pofitive  ideast  are  indeed  relative ; 
and  intimate  a  relation  to  a  certain  length  of  duration, 
whereof  we  have  the  idea  in  our  minds.  Thus  we  call  a 
man  young  or  old,  that  has  lived  little  or  much  of  that 
time  that  men  ufuaily  attain  to.  This  is  evident  from  our 
application,  of  thefe  names  to  other  things  ;  for  a  man  is 
called  young  at  twenty,  but  a  horfe  The  fun 

and  fiars  we  call  not  old  at  all,  becaufe  we  knov/  not 
what  period  God. has  fet  to  that  fort  of  beings. 

There  are  other  ideas t  \\\^t  are  truly  relativet  wdiich 
we  fignify  by  names  that  are  thought  pofitive  and  ahfo- 
lute  ;  fuch  as  great  and  little.,  Jirong  and  *weak.  The 
things  thus  denominated,  are  referred  to  fome  ftandards, 
with  which  we  compare  them.  Thus  we  call  an  apple 
greatt  that  is  bigger  than  the  ordinary  fort  of  thofe  v/e 
have  been  ufed  to  ;  and  a  man  •weak,  that  has  not  fo  much 
ilrength  or  power  to  move,  as  men  ufuaily  have. 

Of  identity  and  diverfty. 

Another  occafion  the  mind  takes  of  comparing,  is 
the  very  being  of  things.  When  confidering  a  thing  a§ 
exiting  at  any  certain  time,  or  place,  and  comparing  it 
with  itfelf  as  exifling  at  any  other  time,  ^c.  it  forms 
the  ideas  of  identity  and  diverfty.  When  we  fee  any 
^  thing  in  any  certain  time  and  place,  we  are  fure  it  is  that 
very  thing,  and  can  be  no  other,  how  like  foever  it  hiay 
be  in  all  other  refpedls. 

We  conceiving  it  jrapoflible  that  two  things  of  the 
fame  kind  Ihould  exiO:  together  in  the  fame  place,  we 
conclude,  that  whatever  exifis  any  where  at  the  fame 
lime,  excludes  all  of  the  fame  kind,  and  is  there  itfelf 
alone.  When  therefore  we  demand  whether  any  thing 
b§  the  fame,  or  no,  it  refers  alv/ays  to  fomething.that 
exifted  fuch  a  time,  in  fuch  a  place,  which  it  was  certain 
at  that  infiant  was  the  fame  with  itfelf  and  no  other. 

We  have  ideas  of  three  forts  of  fubftances :  ift,  Of 
God\  2A\yt  Finite  intelligences  \  Bodies. 

Firf,  God  being  eternal,  unalterable,  and  every 
where,  concerning  his  indentity  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Secondly,  Finite  fpirits  having  had  their  deterrninate 
time  and  place  of  beginning  to  exift,  the  relation  to  that 
time  and  place  will  always  determine  to  each  it-s  identic 
iy,  as  long  as  it  exifts. 

Thirdly,  The  fame  will  hold  of  every  particle  of  mat¬ 
ter  to  which  no  addition  or  fubftradion  is  made.  Thefe 
three  exclude  not  one  another  out  of  the  fame  place,  yet 
each  exclude  thofe  of  the  fame  kind  out  of  the  fame  place. 

The  identity  and  diverfity  of  modes  and  relations  are 
determined  after  the  fame  manner  that  fubftances  are  ;  on¬ 
ly  the  aftions  of  finite  beings,  as  motion  and  thought y  con- 
fifitng  in  fucceflion,  they  cannot  exift  in  difiFerent  times 
and  places  as  permanent  beings :  for  no  motion  or  thought, 
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cor/idered  as  at  different  times,  can  be  the  fame,  eachr 
part  thereof  having  a  different  beginning  of  exiffence. 

From  whence  it  is  plain,  that  exiftence  itfelf  is  the 
principium  individuationii,  which  determinates  a  being 
to  a  particular  time  and  place  incommunicable  to  two 
beings  of  the  fame  kind.  Thus,  fuppofe  an  atom  exiff- 
ing  in  a  determined  time  and  place ;  it  is  evident  that, 
confidered  in  any  inftant,  it  is  the  fame  with  itfelf^  and 
will  be  fo  as  long  as  its  exiffence  continues.  The  fame 
may  be  laid  of  two,  or  more,  or  any  number  of  particles, 
v^hiift  they  continue  together.  The  mafs  will  be  the 
fame,  however  jumbled  :  but  if  one  atom  be  taken  away, 
it  is  not  the  fame  mafs. 

In  vegetables,  the  identity  depends  not  on  the  fame 
mafs,  and  is  not  applied  to  the  fame  thing.  The  reafon 
of  this,  is  the  difference  between  an  animate  body  and 
mafs  of  matter  ;  this  being  only  the  cohefion  of  particles 
any  how  united  j  the  other,  fuch  a  difpofition,  an  organi¬ 
zation  of  parts,  as  is  fit  to  receive  and  diftribute  nourifii- 
ment,  fo  as  to  continue  and  frame  the  wood,  bark,  leaves, 
<bc.  (of  an  oak,  for  inffance)  in  which  confiffs  the  vege¬ 
table  life.  That  therefore  which  has  fuch  an  organiza*- 
tion  of  parts  partaking  of  one  common  life,  continues  to 
be  the  fame  plant,  though  that  life  be  communicated  to 
new  particles  of  matter,  vitally  united  to  the  living  plant. 
The  cafe  is  not  fo  much  different  in  brutes,  but  that  any 
one  may  hence  fee  what  makes, an  animal,  and  continues 
it  the  fame. 

The  identity  of  the  fame  man  likewife  confifis  in  a 
participation  of  the  fame  continued  life  in  fucceeding  par* 
tides  of  matter  vitally  united  to  the  fame  organized  body. 

To  underftand  identity  aright,  we  muff  confider  what 
idea  the  word  it  is  applied  to  ffands  for  ;  it  being  one 
thing  to  be  the  fame  fuh fane e,  another  the  fame  man^ 
and  a  third  the  jame  perfon. 

An  animal  is  a  living  organized  body ;  and  the  fame 
animal  is  the  fame  continued  life  communicated  to  diffe¬ 
rent  particles  of  matter,  as  they  happen  fuccelfively  to  be 
united  to  that  organized  living  body  ;  and  our  notion  of 
man  is  but  of  a  particular  fort  of  animal. 

Perfon  ffands  for  an  intelligent  being,  that  reafons  and 
refleds,  and  can  confider  Itfelf  the  fame  thing  in  different 
times  and  places  ;  which  it  doth  by  that  confeioufnefs  xkiZX. 
is  infeparable  from  thinking.  By  this  every  one  is  to 
bimfelf  wlrat  he  calls  felf,  without  confidering  whether 
that  felf  be  continued  in  the  fame  or  divers  fubffances. 
In  this  confiffs  perfonal  identity,  or  the  famenefs  of  a 
rational  being ;  and  {<S  far  as  this  confeioufnefs  extends 
backward  to  anypaff  adion  o'r  thought,  fo  far  reaches 
the  identity  of  that  perfon.  It  is  the  fame  felf  now,  it 
was  then  :  And  it  is  by  the  fame  felf,  with  this  prefent 
one  that  now  refleds  on  it,  that  that  adion  was  done. 

Selfh  that  confcious  thinking  thing,  whatever  fubffance 
it  matters  not,  which  is  confcious  of  pleafure  or  pain, 
capable  of  happinefs  or  mifery ;  and  fo  is  concerned  for 
itfelf  as  far  as  that  confcicufnefs  extends.  That  with 
which  the  confeioufnefs  of  this  prefent  thinking  thing 
can  join  itfelf,  makes  the  fame  perfen,  and  is  one  felf 
with  it ;  and  fo  attributes  to  itfelf  and  owms  all  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  that  thing  as  its  own,  as  far  as  that  confeiouf- 
nefs  reaches. 

3  A 
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This  perfoual  indmtUy  is  the  ubje(5l  of  reward  and  pu- 
niOment,  being  that  by  which  eveffy  one  is  c'oocerned  for 
hinifelf.  If  the  confcioufnsfs  went  along  with  the  little 
Zinger,  when  that  was  cut  off,  it  would  be  the'  fame  felf 
that  was  jufl:  before  concerned  for  the  whole  body. 

If  the  {^mtSrjcrates ,  waking  and  fleeping,  did  not  par¬ 
take  of  the  fame  confcioufnefs,  they  would  not  be  the 
fame  perfon.  Socrates  waking,  could  not  be  in  juftice 
accountable  for  what  Socrates  fleeping  did,^  no  more 
than  one  tvsin  for  what  his  brother  tutin  did  becaufe 
their  outfides  were  fo  like  that  they  could  pot  be  dirtin- 
guifhed. 

But  fuppofe  I  wholly  lofe  the  memory  of  fome  parts  of 
my  life,  beyond  a  polTibility  of  retrieving  them,  fo  that  I 
fliail  never  be  confeious  of  them  again;  Am  I  not  the 
fame  perfon  that  did  thofe  actions,  though  I  have  now 
forgot  them  I  anfwer,  that  we  mufl  here  take  notice 
what  the  word  1  is  applied  to,  which  in  this  cafe  is  the 
man  only :  And  the  fame  man  being  prefumed  to  be  the 
fame  perfon,  I  is  eafilv  here  fuppofed  to  hand  alfo  for  the 
fame  perfom.  But  if  it  be  pofliblfe  for  the  fame  man  to 
have  diflinft  incommunicable  confcioufnefs  at  different 
times,  it  is  pafl  doubt  the  fame  man  would,  at  different 
times,  make  different  perfons.  Which  we  fee  is  the 
fenfe  of  mankind  in  the  folemneff  declaration  of  their  o- 
pinions,  human  laws  not  punifhing  the  mad  man  for  the 
fobernlan’s  adtions,  nor  the  fober  man  for  what  ,  the  mad 
man  did;  thereby  making  them  two  perfons.  Thus  we 
fay  in  Engli/h,  fuch  a  one  //  not  himfelf  or  is  hefides 
himfelf  i  in  which  phrafes  it  is  infinuated,  that  felf  is 
changed,  and  the  felffame  perfon  is  no  longer  in  that 
man. 

But  is  not  a  man  drunk  or  fober  the  fame  perfon  ?  Why 
elfe.is  he  puniflied  for  the  fame  fadl  he  commits  when 
drunk,  though  he  be  never  afterwards  confeious.  of  it  ? 
Juft  as  much  the  fame  perfon,  as  a  man  that  walks  and 
does  other  things  in  his  fleep  is  the  fame  perfon,  and  is 
as  anfwerable  for  any  mifehief  he  Ihall  do  in  it.  Human 
Jaws  punilh  both  with  a  juflice  fuitable  to  thieir  way  of 
knowledge:  Becaufe  in  thefe  cafes  they  cannot  diffinguifh 
certainly  what  is  real,  and  what  is  counterfeit.  And  fo 
the  ignorance  in  drunkennefs  or  fleep,  is  not  admitted  as 
a  plea:  For  though  punifhment  be  annexed  to  perfonali- 
ty,  and  perfonality  to  confcioufnefs ;  and  the  drunkard, 
perhaps,  is  not  confeious  of  what  he  did  ;  yet  human  ju¬ 
dicatures  jufliy  punifh  him,  becaufe  the  faft  is  proved  a- 
gainfl  him,  but  want  of  conreioufnefs  cannot  be  proved 
for  him. 

To  conclude :  Whatever  fubflance  begins  to  exiff,  it 
rnuft  during  its  exlftence  be  the  fame.  Whatever  compofi- 
tions  of  fubflances  begin  toexifl,  during  the  union  of  thofe 
fubflances,  the  concrete  muff  be  the  fame.  Whatfoever 
mode  begins  to  exiff,  during  its  exiffence  it  is  the  fame. 
And  fo  if  the  compofition  be  of  diffiniff  fubffances,  and 
different  modes,  the  fame  rule  holds. 

Of  other  relations. 

All  Ample  ideas,  wherein  are  parts  or  degrees,  af¬ 
ford  an  occaficn  of  comparing  the  fubje^Is  wherein  they 
to  one  another,  in  refpedl  of  thofe  Ample  ideai*  As 


mshiter,  fweeter,  more,  Ufs,  8c c.  Thefe  depending  o* 
the  equality  and  excefs  of  the  fame  fun  pie  ideas,  in  fe- 
veral  fubjefls,  may  be  czWtd  proportional  relations 

Another  occafion  of  comparing  things  is  taken  from 
the  circumffances  of  their  origin,  as  father,  foit,  brother, 
ScQ.  Thefe  may  be  called  natural  relations. 

Sometimes  the  foundation  of  coofiJering  things,  is  fome 
adt  whereby  any  one  comes  by  a  moral  right,  power,  or 
obligation  to  do  fomething  :  Such  2.x t  general,  captain^ 
burgher  \  thefe  are  infituted  and  voluntary  relationst 
and  may  be  diffinguiflied  from  the  natural,  in  that  they 
arc  alterable  and  feparable  from  the  perfons  to  whom 
they  fometimes  belonged,  though  neither  of  the  fubffan¬ 
ces  fo  related  be  deltroyed.  But  natural  relations  are 
not  alterable,  but  are  as  laffing  as  their  fubjedts. 

Another  relation  is  the  conformity  or  difagreement  of 
mens  voluntary  adtions  to  ajiile  to  which  they  are  refer¬ 
red,  and  by  which  they  are  judged  off :  Thefe  may  be 
called  moral  relations.  It  is  this  conformity  or  difagree¬ 
ment  of  our  adtions  to  fome  law  (whereby  good  or  evil  is 
drawn  on  us  from  the  will  and  power  of  the  law  maker, 
and  is  what  we  call  re'watd  or  punifjment)  that  renders 
our  adtions  morally  good  or  evil. 

^Of  thefe  moral  rules  or  lafoss,  there  feem  to  be  three 
forts,  with  iheirdifferent  enforcements  :  firft,  Tht  divine 
lanx)  \  fecondly,  Civil  lanu;  thirdly,  The  lavs  of  opinion  xot 
reputation.  By  their  relation  to  the  firft,  our  aiflions  are 
either  fins  or  duties;  to  the  fecond,  criminal  ox  innocent 
to  the  third,'  virtues  or  vices, 

'  Firjl,  The  divine  lavs,  is  that  law  which  God  has  fet 
to  the  adtions  of  men,  whether  promulgated  to  them  by 
the  light  of  nature,  or  the  voice  of  revelation.  ' 

That  God  has  given  a  law  to  mankind,  feems  unde¬ 
niable  ;  fince  he  has,  frf,  A  right  to  dolt;  we  are  his 
creatures.  Secondly,  Goodnefs  and  wifdom,  todiredtour 
adtions  to  what  is  heft.  Thirdly.  Power  to  enforce  it  by 
reward,  and  punifhment  of  infinite  weight  and  duration. 
This  is  the  only  true  touch-ffone  of  moral  redtitude;  and 
by  which  men  judge  of  the  moff  confiderable  moral  good 
or  evil  of  their  adtions;  that  is,  whether,  as  duties  or 
fins,  they  are  like  to  procure  to  themhappinefs  or  mifery 
from  the  hands  of  the  Almighty. 

Secondly,  The  civil  lavs  is  the  rule  fet  by  the  com¬ 
monwealth  to  the  adtions  of  thofe  that  belong  to  it.  This 
law  nobody  over-looks  ;  the  rewards  and  punifhraents  be¬ 
ing  ready  at  hand  to  enforce  it,  extending  to  the  protec¬ 
ting  or  taking  away  of  tlielife,  liberty,  and  effate  of  thofe 
who  obferve  ordifobey  it. 

Thirdly,  The  law  of  opinion,  or  reputation.  Virtue  and 
vice  are  names  fuppofed  every  where  to  ffanvf  for  adtions  in 
their  own  nature  right  and  wrong.  As  faras  they  are  really 
fo  applied,  theyfo  far  are  coincident  with  the  divine  law. 
But  it  is  vifible  that  thefe  names  in  the  particular  inffances 
of  their  application,  through  the  fevcral  nations  and  fo- 
cieties  of  men,  are  conffantly  attributed  only  to  fuch  ac¬ 
tions  as  in  each  country  and  fociety  are  in  reputation  or 
diferedit.  So  that  the  meafure  of  what  is  every  where 
called  and  eftcemed  virtue  and  vice,  is  the  approbation, 
or  diflike,  praife  or  blame,  which  by  a  tacit  confent  effa- 
hlilhes  itfelf  in  the  focieties  and  tribes  of  men  in  the 

world; 
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tvorld  ;  whereby  feveral  aflions  come  to  find  credit  or 
difgrace  amongfhhem,  according  to  the  judgment,  maxims, 
or  fafbions  of  the  place. 

That  this  is  fo,  appears  hence :  That  though  that 
pafTes  for  virtue  in  one  place,  which  is  elfewhere  account* 
ed  vice,  yet  every  where  virtue  and  praife,  vice  and 
'  hlaine,  go  together  ;  Virtue  is  every  where  that  which  is 
thought  praife  worthy  ;  and  nothing  elfc  but  that  which 
has  the  allowance  of  public  efteem,  is  called  virtue. 
Thefe  have  fo  clofe  an  alliance,  that  they  are  often  call* 
ed  by  the  fame  name. 

It  is  true,  virtue  and  vice  do,  in  a  great  meafure,  e* 
very  where  correfpond  with  the  unchangeable  rule  of 
right  and  wrong,  which  the  laws  of  God  have  eflablifh 
ed ;  becaufe  the  obfervation  of  thefe  laws  vifibly  fecures 
and  advances  the  general  good  of  mankind,  and  the  ne- 
gled  of  them  breeds  raifchiefand  confufion  :  And  there¬ 
fore  men,  without  renouncing  all  fenfe  ^nd  reafon,  and 
their  own  interelf,  could  not  generally  miftake  in  placing 
their  commendation  and  blame  on  that  fide  that  deferved 
it  not. 

They  who  think  commendation  and  dlfgrace  not  fuffi- 
cient  motives  to  engage  men  to  accommodate  themfelves 
to  the  opinions  and  rules  of  tliofe  with  whom  they  con- 
verfe,  feem  little  fidlled  in  the  liiftory  of  mankind  ;  the 
greatefl  part  whereof  govern  themfelves  chiefly  by  this 
lave  of  fajhion. 

The  penalties  that  attend  the  breach  of  God’s  laws 
are  feldom  ferloufly  refle<fl:ed  on  ;  and  thofe  that  do  re- 
jfletfl  on  them  entertain  thoughts  of  future  reconciliation  ; 
and  for  the  punifhment  due  from  the  laws  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth,  men  flatter  themfelves  with  the  hopes  of 
impunity;  But  no  man  efcapes  cenfure  and  diflike,  who 
offends  againff  fafnion  ;  nor  is  there  one  of  ien  thoufand 
ffiff  and  infenfible  enough,  to  bear  up  under  the  conftant 
diflike  and  condemnation  of  his  own  club. 

Morality  then  is  nothing  but  a  relation  to  thefe  laws 
or  rules';  And  thefe  rules  being  nothing  but  a  coiledlion 
of  feveral  fimple  ideas,  the  conformity  thereto  is  but  fo 
ordering  the  adlion,  that  the  fimple  ideas  belonging  to  it 
may  correfpond  to  thofe  which  the  law  requires.  By 
which  we  fee,  how  moral  beings  and  notions  are  found¬ 
ed  on,  and  terminated  in  the  fimple  ideas  of  fenfation 
and  reflection.  For  exarhple  ;  let  us  confider  the  com¬ 
plex  idea  flgnified  by  the  word  niurdcr,  Firfl,  from  re¬ 
flection,  we  have  the  ideas  of  veilling^  conf  dering.,  pur- 
pofng,  malice.  See,  alfo  of  life,  perception,  and  felf 
motion.  Secondly,  from  fenfation,  we  have  the  ideas 
man,  and  of  fome  aCtion  whereby  we  put  an  end  to  that 
perception  and  motion  intherhan;  All  which  fimple  ideas 
*  are  comprehended  in  the  word  murder. 

This  collection  of  fimple  ideas  being  found  to  agree  or 
difagree  with  the  efteem  of  the  country  I  have  been  bred 
in,  and  to  beheld  wo  thy  of  praife  or  blame,  1  call  the 
action  virtuous  or  vicious.  If  I  hare  the  will  of  a  fu- 
preme  invifible  Law  maker  for  my  rule  ;  theft  as  I  fup- 
pofe  the  action  commanded  or  forbidden  by  God,  I  call 
it  good  or  evil,  fn  or  duty:  If  a  compare  it  with  the  ci¬ 
vil  law  of  my  country,  I  call  it  lawful  or  unlawful^  a 
crime  or  no  crime. 
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Moral  actions  miy  be  confidcred  two  ways : 

Fi/f,  As  they  are  in  themfelves  a  collection  of  fimple 
Ideas;  in  which  fenfe,  they  are  pofitive  abfolute 

Secondly,  As  good  or  bad,  or  indifferent :  In  this 
refpeCl  they  are  relative,  it  being  their  conformity  or  dif- 
agreeement  with  fome  rule  that  makes  them  fo.  We 
ought  carefully  to  diftinguifli  between  the  pofitive  ideao£ 
the  action,  and  the  reference  it  has  to  a  rule :  Both  which- 
are  commonly  comprehended  under  one  name,  which  of¬ 
ten  occafions  confufion,  and  mifleads  the  judgment. 

Thus  the  caking  from  another  what  is  his,  without  his 
confent,  is  properly  called  fiealhig :  But  that  name  being- 
commprjy  underftood  to  fignify  alfo  the  moral  pravity  of 
the  action,  men  are  apt  to  condemn  whatever  they  hear 
called  fiealing  as  an  ill  aCtion  difagreeing  with  the  rule 
of  right.  And  yet  the  private  taking  away  his  fword 
'from  a  madman,  to  prevent  his  doing  mifehief,  though  it 
be  properly  dceominated  fealing,  as  the  name  of  fuch  a 
mixed  mode,  yet  when  compared  to  the  law  of  God,  it 
is  no  fin  or  tranfgreflion,  though  the  fealing  ordi¬ 
narily  carries  fuch  an  intimation  with  it. 

Of  real  and  faniafical  ideas. 

Our  ideas,'  in  reference  to  things  from  whence*  they 
are  taken,  or  which  they  may  be  fuppofed  to  reprefent, 
come  under  T^threefold  diftinClion  ;  and  are,  firft,  either 
real  or  fantaflical ;  fecondly,  adequate,  or  inadequate^ 
thirdly,  true  or  falfe. 

Real  ideas,  are  fuch  as  have  a  foundation  in  nature, 
fuch.'as  have  a  conformity  with  the  real  being  and  exiftence- 
of  things,  or  with  their  archetypes. 

Fantaflical  arc  fuch  as  have  no  foundation  In  nature, 
nor  any  conformity  with  that  reality  of  being  to  which 
they  are  referred  as  to  their  archetypes .  By  examining- 
the  feveral  forts  ideas  we  fliall  find,  that,  firfl:  our flm- 
pie  ideas  are  all  real ;  not  that  they  are  images  or  repre- 
fentations  of  what  does  exift,  but  as  they  are  the  certain 
effeCls  of  powers  in  things  without  us,  ordained  by  our 
Maker  to  produce  in  us  fuch  fenfations :  They  are  real 
ideas  in  us,  whereby  we  diflinguifli  the  qualities  that  arc 
really  in  things  themfelves. 

Their  reality  lies  in  the  fleady  correfpondence  they 
have  with  the  diftinCl  conllitutions  of  real  beings.  But 
whether  theyanfwer  to  thofe  ctmflitutioiis  as  to  caufes  or 
patterns,  Vi  vmxxtxs  not;  it  fuflices,  that  they  are  con-  * 
flandy  produced  by  them. 

"  Cofnplex  ideas  -being  arbitrary  combinations  of flmph 
ideas  put  together,  and  united  under  one  general  name, 
in  forming  of  which  the  mind  ufes  its  liberty,  we  muft 
inquire  which  of  thefe  are  real,  and  which  imaginary 
combinations. 

Firfl,  Mixed  modes  and  relations  having  no  other  reali¬ 
ty  than  what  they  have  in  the  minds  of  men,  nothing  elfe 
is  required  to  make  them  real,  but  a  poflib'ility  ©f  exifling 
conformable  to  them.  Thefe  ideas  being  themfelves  ar- 
chy types,  cannot  differ  from  their  archytyges,  and  fo- 
cannot  be  chimerical  ;  unlefs  any  one  will  jumble  toge^ 
ther  in  them  inconfiftent  ideas.  Thofe  indeed  that  have 
names  afligned  them  in  any  language,  mufl  have  a  con¬ 
formity  to  the  ordinary  fignification  of  the  name  that  is 

givea 
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^iven  them,  that  they  may  not  be  thought  fantaftical. 

Secondly i  Our  complex  ideas  of  fublhnces  being  made, 
in  reference  to  things  exiting  without  us,  whofe  repre- 
fentations  they  are  thought  are  no  farther  real,  than  as 
they  are  fuch  combinations  of  fwiple  ideas  as  are  really 
united,  and  co-exift  in  things  without  us  :  thofe  are  fan- 
tatUcal  which  are  made  up  of  feveral  ideas  that  never  were 
found  united,  as  Centaury  Sec, 

Of  ideas  adequate  or  inadequate. 

Real  ideas  either  adequate  or  inadequate.  Firft, 
adequately  which  perfectly  reprefent  thofe  archetypes 
which  the  mind  fuppofes  them  taken  from,  and  which  it 
makes  them  to  Hand  for.  Secondly y  Inadequate',  which 
are  fuch  as  do  but  partially  or  incompleatly  reprefent  thofe 
archetypes  to  which  they  are  referred.  Whence  it  ap¬ 
pears, 

Firfty  That ^lall  our  ftniple  ideas  are  adequate;  for 
they  being  but  the  eifeds  of  certain  powers  in  things  fit¬ 
ted  and  ordained  by  God  to  produce  fuch  fenfations  in 
us,  they  cannot  hjit  be  correfpondent  and  adequate  to 
fuch  powers,  and  we  are  fure  they  agree  to  the  reality 
of  things. 

Secondly,  Our  complex  ideas  of  modes  being  voluntary 
colledlions  of f  tuple  ideas,  which  the  mind  puts  together 
without  reference  to  any  real  archetypes,  cannot  but  be 
■adequate  ideas.  They  are  referred  to  no  other  pattern, 
nor  made  by  any  original,  but  the  good-liking  and  will 
of  him  that  makes  the  combination.  If  indeed  one  would 
conform  his  ideas  to  thofe  which  are  formed  by  another 
perfon,  they  may  be  wrong  or  inadequate,  becaufe  they 
agree  not  to  that  which  the  mind  defigns  to  be  their  ar¬ 
chetype  and  pattern;  in  which  refped  only  any  ideas  of 
modes  can  be  wrong,  imperfe(5l:,  or  inadequate. 

Thirdly,  Our  ideas  of  fuhjlances  in  the  mind  a 
double  reference  :  Firf,  They  are  fometimes  referred  to 
a  fuppofed  real  elTence,  of  each  fpecies  of  things  ;  ye- 
condly.  They  are  defigned  for  reprefentations  in  the  mind, 
of  things  that  do  exifi-,  by  ideas  difcoverable  in  them  :  In 
both  which  refpeds  they  are  inadequate, 

Firjl,  If  the  names  of  fubftances  (land  for  things,  as 
fuppofed  to  have  certain  real  eflences,  whereby  they  are  of 
this  or  that  fpecies,  of  which  realefiences  men  are  whol¬ 
ly  ignorant;  it  follows,  that  the  ideas  they  have  in  their 
minds,  being  referred  to  real  efiences  as  archytypej 
which  are  unknown,  they  mull:  befo  far  fi^om  being  ade¬ 
quate,  that  they  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be  any  reprefeh- 
tation  of  them  at  all.  Our  complex  ideas  of  fubftances 
are  nothing  but  certain  colieftions  of  fimple  ideas  that 
have  been  obferved  or  fuppofed  conftantly  to  exift  toge¬ 
ther,  But  fuch  a  complex  idea  cannot  be  the  real  elTcnce 
of  any  fubftance  :  For  then  the  properties  we  difeover  in 
it  would  be  deducible  from  it,  and  their  neceflary  con¬ 
nexion  with  it  be  known  ;  as  all  the  properties  of  a 
triangle  depend  on  and  are  deducible  from  the  complex 
idea  oS.  three  lines  including  a  fpace  :  But  it  is  certain, 
that  in  our  complex  ideas  of  fubftances  are  not  contained 
fuch  ideas  on  which  all  other  qualities  that  are  to  be 
found  in  them  depend. 

Secondly,  Thofe  that  take  their  ideas  of  fubftances 
from  their  fcnfible  qualities,  cannot  form  adequate  ideas 


of  them  :  Becaufe  their  qualities  and  powers  are  fo  va¬ 
rious,  that  no  man’s  complex  idea  can  contain  them  all. 
Moft  of  our  fimple  ideas,  whereof  our  complex  ones  of 
fubftances  do  confift,  are  powers,  which  being  relations 
to  other  fubftances,  w'e  cannot  be  fure  we  know  all  the 
powers,  till  we  have  tried  what  changes  they  are  fitted 
to  give  and  receive  from' other  fubftances  in  their  feveral 
ways  of  application ;  which  being  not  poffible  to  be  tried 
upon  one  body,  much  lefs  upon  all,  it  is  impoffible  we 
ftiould  have  adequate  ideas  oi  any  fubftance  made  of  a  col- 
leXion  of  all  its  properties.  ^  ^ 

.  Of  true  *and  falfe  ideas,  . 

Truth  znA  falfehood,  in  propriety  of  fpeech,  belong 
only  to  propofitions-;  and  when  ideas  are  termed  true  or 
falfe,  there  is  Tome  fecret  or  tacit  propofition [which  is  the 
foundationol  that  efenomination.  Our being  nothing 
hwi  appearances,  ox perceptionsixi  the  mind,  can,  in  ftriXnefs 
of  fpeech, no  more  be  faid  to  be  true  or  falfe,  than  fingle 
names  of  things  can  be  faid  to  be  true  or  falfe.  The  idea  of 
Centaur  has  no  more  falfehood  in  it  when  it  appears  in 
our  minds,  than  the  name  Centaur  when  it  is  pronounced 
or  writ  on  paper.  For  truth  or  falfehood  lying  always  in 
fome  affirmation  or  negation,  our  ideas  are  not  capable, 
any  of  them,  of  being  falfe,  till  the  mind  pafTes  feme 
judgment  on  them,  that  is,  affirms  or  denies  fomething 
of  them.  In  a  metaphyfcdl  fenfe  they  may  be  faid  to  be 
true,  that  is,  to  be  really  fuch  as  they  exift  ;  though  in 
things  called  true,  even  in  that  fenfe,  there  is  perhaps  a 
fecret  reference  to  our  ideas,  looked  upon  as  the  ftan- 
dards  of  that  truth  ;  which  amounts  to  a  mental  propo* 
ft  lion. 

When  the  mind  refers  any  of  its  ideas  to  any  thing  ex¬ 
traneous  to  it,  they  are  then  capable  of  being  true  or 
falfe  :  becaufe  in  fuch  a  reference,  the  mind  makes  a  tacit 
fuppofition  of  their  conformity  to  that  thing  ;  which  fup- 
pofition,  as  it  is  true  or  falfe,  fo  the  ideas  themfelves 
come  to  be  denominated.  This  happens  in  thefe  cafes  : 

\fl,  "When  the  mind  fuppofes  its  idea  conformable  to 
that  in  other  mens  minds,  called  by  the  fame  name,  fuch 
as  that  of  jujiice,  virtue,  &c. 

‘Zdly,  When  the  mind  fuppofes  any  idea  conformable  ^ 
to  fome  real  exiftence.  Thus,  that  of  71/^^«is  true,  that 
of  Centaur  falfe  ;  the  one  having  a  conformity  to  what  has 
really  exifted,  the  other  not. 

'i,dly.  When  the  mind  refers  any  of  its  ideas  to  that 
real  conftitutioh  and  ^fience  of  any  thing  whereon  all  its 
properties  depend  :  and  thus  the  greateft  part,  if  not  all 
our  ideas  of  fuhffinces  are  falfe. 

As  to  the  firji,  when  we  judge  of  our  ideas  by  their 
conformity  to  thofe  of  cfiher  men,  they  may  be  any  of 
them  falfe  :  but  fimple  ideas  are  leaft  liable  to  be  fo  mif- 
taken.  We  feldom  miftake  green  for  blue,  or  bitter  for 
fweet ;  much  lefs  do  we  confound  the  names  belonging  to 
different  fenfes,  and  call  a  colour  by  the  name  of  a  tafe. 
Complex  ideas  are  much  more  liable  to  falfliood  in  this 
'particular  ;  and  thofe  of  mixed  modes  more  than  fubftan- 
ces  :  becaufe  in  fubftances,  their  fenfible  qualities  ferve, 
for  the  moft  part,  to  diftinguiffi  them  clearly  ;  but  in 
mixed  modes  we  are  more  uncertain,  and  we  may  call  that 
jujiice  which  ought  to  be  called  by  another  name.  The 
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reafon  of  ihis  is,  that  the  abflra^l  ideas  of  mixed  modes 
being  mens  voluntary  combinations  of  fuch  a  precife  col- 
Icdion  of  fimple  ideast  we  havie  nothing  elfe  to  refer  our 
ideas  of  mixed  modes  as  flandards  to,  but  the  ideas  of 
thofe  who  are  thought  to  nfe  names  in  their  proper  figni- 
f  cations :  and  fo  as  our  ideas  conform  or  differ  from  them, 
they  pafs  for  true  or  falfe. 

As  to  the  fecoftdi  When  we  refer  our  ideas  to  the  real 
exigence  of  things,  none  can  be  termed  falfe  but  our 
complex  ideas  of  fabftances  :  for  our  fimple  ideas  being 
nothing  but  perceptions  in  us  anfwerable  to  certain  powers 
in  external  objeds,  their  truth  confifts  in  nothing  but  fuch 
appearances  as  are  produced  in  us  fuitable  to  thofe  powers: 
neither  do  they  become  liable  to  the  imputation  of  falfe- 
hood,  whether  we  judge  thefe  ideas  to  be  in  the  things 
themfelves,  or  no  :  for  God  having-  fet  them  as  marks  of 
diftinguifhing  things,  that  we  may  be  able  to  difeern  one 
thing  from  another,  and  thereby  chufe  them  as  we  have 
occafion,  it  alters  not  the  nature  of  our  fimple  ideaSy 
whether  we  think  the  idea  of  blue  (for  infiance)  to  be  in 
the  .  violet  itfelf,  or  in  the  mind  only  :  and  it  is  equally 
from  that  appearance  to  be  denominated  blusy  whether  it 
be  that  real  colour,  or  only  a  peculiar  texture  in  it,  that 
caufes  in  us  that  idea  ;  fince  the  name  blue  notes  proper- 
Jy  nothing  but  that  mark  of  diftindlion  that  is  in  a  violet, 
difcernible  only  by  our  eyes,  W'h  iteverit  confifis  in. 

Neither  would  our  fimple  ideas  be  falfey  if  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  ftru(fiure  of  our  organs  it  were  fo  ordered,  that  the 
fame  objedf  fiiould  produce  in  feveral  mens  minds  different 
ideas:  for  this  could  never  be  known,  fince  obje<5ls  would 
operate  conftantly  after  the  fame  manner.  It  is  mofi  pro¬ 
bable,  neverthelefs,  that  the  ideas  produced  by  the  fame 
.  objeds  in  different  mens  minds,  are  very  near  and  up- 
difcernibly  like.  Names  of  fimple  ideas  may  be  mifap- 
plied  ;  as  a  man,  ignorant  jn  the  Englijh  tongue,  may 
call  purplcy  fcarlet :  but  this  makes  no  faifehood  in  the 
idea. 

Complex  /(leas  of  modes  cannot  be  falfe,  in  reference 
to  the  effence  of  any  thing  really  exifiing  ;  becaufe  they 
have  no  reference  to  any  pattern  exifiing,  or  made  by 
nature. 

Our  complex  ideas  of  fubfiances,  being  all  referred  to 
patterns  in  things  themfelves,  may  be  falfe.  They  are 
fo,  ijiy  AVhen  looked  upon  as  reprefentations  of  the  un¬ 
known  effencesof  things  ;  2dlyy  When  they  put  together 
fimple  ideas  which  in  the  real  ekifience  of  things  have  no 
union  ;  as  in  centaur,  ^dly^  When  from  any  colledlion 
of  fimple  ideas,  that  do  .always  exifi  together,  there  is 
feparated,  by  a  direifi  negation,  any  one  fimple  idea  which 
IS  conftantly  joined  with  them.  Thus,  if  from  extenfion, 
foljdity,  fixednefs,  malleablenefs,  fufibiiity,  <bc.  we  re¬ 
move  the  colour  oblerved  in  gold :  If  this  idea  be  only 
left  out  of  the  complex  one  oi gold,  it  is  to  be  looked  on 
as  an  inadequate  and  imperfe<fi,  rather  than  a  falfe  one  ;  . 
fince  ^though  it  contains  not  all  the  fimple  ideas  that  are 
united  in  nature,  yet  it  puts  none  together  but  what  do 
really  exifi  together. 

Upon  the  whole,  our  ideas,  as  they  are  confideted  by 
the  mind,  either  in  reference  to  the  proper  fignificaiion  of 
their  names,  or  in  reference  to  the  reality  of  things,  may 
more  properly  be  called  right  qs. wrong  ideas,  according 
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as  they  agree  or  difagree  to  thofe  patterns  to  which  they 
are  referred.  The  ideas  that  are  in  mens  minds,  firaply 
confidered,  cannot  be  wrong,  unlefs  complex  ideas, 
wherein  inconfifie'nt  parts  are  jumbled  together.  -All  0- 
ther  ideas  are  in  themfelves  right,  and  the  knowledge  a- 
bout  them  right  and  true  knowledge.  But  when  we  come 
to  refer  them  to  any  patterns,  or  archetypes,  then  they 
are  capable  of  being  wrong,  as  far  as  they  difagree  wiik 
fuch  archetypes. 

Of  the  afoeiation  of  ideas. 

Some  of  our  ideas  have  a*  natural  correfpondence  and 
conneflion  one  with  another :  It  is  the  office  and  excel¬ 
lency  of  our  reafon  to  trace  thefe,  and  hold  them  together 
in  that  union  and  correfpondence  which  is  founded  in  their 
peculiar  beings.  Befides  this,  there  is  another  connexion 
of  ideas  wholly  owing  to  chance  or  cufrom  :  Ideas  that 
in  themfelves  are  not  at  all  of  kin,  come  to.be  fo  united 
in  fome  mens  minds,  that  it  is  very  hard  to  feparate  them* 
they  always  keep  company,  and  the  one  no  fooner  comes 
into  the  underfianding,  but  its  affociate  appears  with  it  • 
and  if  they  are  more  than  two,  the  whole  gang  aivvays 
infeparably  fiiew  themfelves  togedier,-  This  firong  com¬ 
bination  of  ideas  ,  not  allied  by  nature,  the  mind  makes 
in  itfelf  either  voluntarily,  or  by  chance  :  And  hence  it 
comes  In  different  men  to  be  very  different,  accordin;g  to 
their  different  inclinations,  educations,  interefs.  See, 
Cufiom  fettles  habits  of  thinking  in  the  underftanding,  as 
well  as  of  determining  in  the  will,  and  of  motions  in  the 
body  ;  all  which  feem  to  be  but  trains  of  mbtion  in  the 
animal  fpirits,  wffiich,  once  fet  a-going,  continue  on  in  the 
fame  fieps  they  have  been  ufed  to  ;  which  by  oft^n  tread¬ 
ing  are  worn  into  a  fmooth  path,  and  the  motion  in  it  be¬ 
comes  eafy,  and,  as  it  were,  natural.  As  far  as  we  can 
comprehend  thinking,  thus  ideas  feem  to  be  produced  in 
our  minds  ;  or  if  they  are  not,  this  may'ferve  to  explain 
their  following  one  another  in  an  habitual  train,  when 
once  they  are  put  into  that  trad,  as  well  as  it  does  to  ex¬ 
plain  fuch  motions  of  the  body. 

This  connexion  in  our  minds  of  ideas,  in  themfelves 
loofe  and  independent  one  of  another,  is  ©f  fo  great  force 
to  fet  us  awry  in  our  actions,  as  well  moral  as  natural, 
pallions,  reafonings,  and  notions  themfelves,  that  perhaps 
there  is  not  any  one  thing  that  deferves  more  to  be  look¬ 
ed  after.  Thus  the  ideas  of  gohlins.  ind  fprights  have 
really  no  more  to  do  with  darknefs  than  fight ;  yet  let  but 
a  foolifh  maid  inculcate  thefe  often  on  the  mind  of  a  child, 
and  raife  them  there  together,  poffibly  he  ffiall  never  be 
able  to  feparate  them  again  fo  long  as  he  lives,  but  dark¬ 
nefs  ffiall  ever  afterwards  bring  with  it  thofe  frightful  /- 
deas.  A  man  has  fuffered  pain  or  ficknefs  in  any  place ; 
he  faw  his  friend  die  in  fuch  a  room  ;  though  thefe  have 
in  nature  nothing  to  do  one  with  another,  yet  when  the 
ideao^  place  ocqmk%  to  his  mind,  it  brings  that  of  the 
pain  and  difpleafure  with  ir;  he  confounds  him  in  his 
mind,  and  can  as  little  bear  the  one  as  the  other. 

Intelle^lual  habits  and  defedls  this  way  contradled,  arc 
not  lefs  frequent  and  powerful,  though  lefs  obferved. 
Let  the  ideas  of  being  and  matter  be  firongly  joihed  ei¬ 
ther  by  education  or  much  thought,  whilfi  thefe  are  fiill 
combined  in  the  mind,  what  notions,  vhat  reafonings  will 
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there  be  about  feparate  fpints  ?  Let  cuflom  from  the  very  > 
childhood  have  joined  figure  and  fhape  to  the  Uea  of  God, 
and  what  abfurdities  will  that  mind  be  liable  to  about 
the  Deity  \  Let  the  idea  of  infallibility  be  joined  to  any 
perfon,  and  thefe  two  conftantly  together  pofTefs  the 
mind  j  and  then  one  body  in  two  places  at  once  (hall  be 
fwallowed  for  a  certain  truth,  whenever  that  imagined  in¬ 
fallible  perfon  dkdates,  and  demands  affent  without  in-  ■ 
quiry. 

Some  fuch  wrong  combinations  of  ideas  will  be  found  to 
eftablifii  the  irreconcileable  oppofition  between  different 
Teas  of  philofophy  and  religion :  for  we  cannot  imagine 
“everyone  of  their  followers  to  impofe  wilfully  on  himfelf, 
and  knowingly  refufe  truth  offered  by  plain  reafon,  In< 
tered,  though  it  does  a  great  deal  in  the  cafe,  yet  cannot 
be  thought  to  work  whole  focieties  of  men  to  fo  univer- 
fal  a  perverfenefs,  as  that  every  one  of  them  fhould  know¬ 
ingly  maintain  fallhood ;  fome  at  lead  muft  be  allowed 
to  do  what  all  pretend  to,  /  e.  to  purfue  truth  fincerely. 
That  therefore  which  captivates  their  reafons,  and  leads 
menoffincerity  blindfold  from  common  fenfe,  will,  when 
exammed,  be  found  to  be  what  we  are  fpeaking  of :  fome 
independent  ideas^  are  by  education,  cuftom,  and  the 
conftant  din  of  their  party,  fo  coupled  in  their  minds, 
that  they  al  ways  appear  there  together;  and  they  can  no 
more  feparate  them  in  their  thoughts,  than  if  they  were 
but  one  idea\  and  they  operate  as  if  they  were  fo.  This 
gives  fenfe  to  jargon,  demonftration  to  abfurdities,  and 
confiftency  to  nonfenfe,  and  is  the  foundation  of  the 
greateft  errors  in  the  world.  The  confufion  of  two  dif¬ 
ferent  ideas^  which  a  cuftomary  connexion  of  them  in 
their  minds  hath  to  them  in  effedt  made  but  one,  cannot 
but  fill  mens  heads  with  falfe  views,  and  their  reafonings 
with  falfe  confequences. 

Of  khonsiledge  in  general. 

Since  the  mind,  in  all  its  thoughts  and  reafonings,  has 
no  other  immediate  objedl  but  its  own  ideas y  which  alope 
it  does  or  can  contemplate,  it  is  evident  that  our  know¬ 
ledge  is  only  converfant  about  them.  Knowledge  then 
feems  to  be  nothing  but  the  perception  of  the  connedion 
and  agreement,  or  difagreement  and  repugnancy  of  any 
of  our  ideas  .*  where  this  perception  is,  there  is  know¬ 
ledge-,  and  where  it  is  not,  there,  though  we  fancy, 
guefs,  or  believe,  yet  we  always  come  fhort  of  ks^ow- 
' ledge.  When  we  know  that  white  is  not  blacky  what  do 
we  but  perceive  that  thefe  two  ide(ts  do  not  agree  ?  Or 
that  the  three  angles  of  a  trianghy  are  equal  to  two  right 
ones ;  what  do  we  more  but  perceive  that  equality  to  two 
right  ones  does  nece/Tarily  agree  to,  and  is  infeparable 
from  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  ?  But  to  underftand  a 
little  more  diftinaiy  wherein  this  agreement  or  difagree- 
ment  confids,  we  may  reduce  it  all  to  four  forts : 
id.  Identity  or  diverjity  \  2dly,  Relation 3dly,  Co- 
exifence ;  4thly,  Real  exijlence. 

I.  Identity  or  diverjity ,  It  is  the  firfl:  a^  of  the 
tnind,  tv  perceive  its  ideas ;  and  jTo  far  as  it  perceives 
them,  to  know  each  what  it  is,  and  thereby  to  perceive 
their  difference,  that  is,  the  one  not  to  be  the  other  : 
by  this  the  mind  clearly  perceives  eacK  idea  to  a- 
gree  with  itfelf,  and  to  be  what  it  is ;  and  all  didina 


ideas  to  difagree.  This  it  does  without  any  pains  or  de- 
duaion,  by  its’  natural  power  of  perception  and  didinaion. 
This  is  what  men  of  art  have  reduced  to  thofe  general 
rules^  viz.  what  is y  is  ;  and.  it  is  i?7tpo]fnjle  for  the  funtc 
thing  to  he  and  not  to  hi.  But  no  maxim  can  make  a 
man  know  it  clearer,  that  round  is  not  fq  ire,  than  the 
bare  perception  of  thofe  two  ideas,  which  the  rhind  at 
fird  fight  perceives  to  difagree. 

2.  The  next  fort  of  agreement  or  difagreement  the 
mind  perceives  in  any  of  its  ideasy  may  be  called  relative, 
and  is  nothing  but  the  perception  of  the  relation  between 
any  two  ideas  of  what  kind  foever;  that  is,  their  agree¬ 
ment  or  difagreement  one  with  another  in  feveral  ways 
the  mind  takes  of  comparing  them. 

3.  The  third  fort  of  agreement  or  difagreement  to  be 
found  in  our  ideas,  is,  coexijlence  ox  non-coexijlence  in 
the  fame  fubjed  ;  and  this  belongs  particularly  to  fubdan- 
ces.  Thus  when  we  pronounce  concerning  that  it 
is  fixed,  it  amounts  to  no  more  but  this,  that  fixednefs, 
or  a  power  to  remain  in  the  fire  unconfumed,  is  an  ihea 
that  always  accompanies  that  particular  fort  oi yellownefs, 
weighty  fufibility,  &c.  which  make  our  complex  idea 
fignified  by  the  word  gold. 

4.  The  fourth  fort,  is  that  of  actual  and  real  exijl¬ 
ence  agreeing  to  any  idea.  Within  thefe  four  forts 
of  agreement  or  difagreement,  is  contained  all  the 
knowledge  we  have,  or  are  capable  of.  For  all  that  we 
know  or  can  affirm  coacerning  any  idea,  is,  That  it  is,  or 
is  not  the  fame  with  fome  other;  as,  that  blue  is  not  yel¬ 
low  :  That  it  does,  or  does  not  coexid  with  another  ia 
the  fame  fubjed;  as,  that  iron  is  fufceptible  of  magne- 
tical  imprejfions  ;  That  it  has  that  or  this  relation  to  fome 
other  ideas  ;  as,  That  two  triangles,  upon  equal  bafes  be¬ 
tween  two  parallels,  are  equal :  or,  that  it  has  a  real 
exidence  without  the  mind ;  as,  that  God  is. 

There  are  feveral  ways  wherein  the  mind  is^ofleded 
of  truth,  each  of  which  is  called  knowledge.  Firjl, 
There  is  aliual knowledge,  when  the  mind  has  a  prefent 
view  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  any  of  its  ideas, 
or  of  the  relation  they  have  one  with  another.  Second¬ 
ly,  A  man  is  faid  to  know  any  propofition,  when  having 
once  evidently  perceived  the  agreement  or  difagreement 
of  the  ideas  whereof  it  confids,  and  fo  lodged  it  in  his 
memory,  that  whenever  it  comes  to  be  refleded  on  again, 
the  mind  affients  to  it  without  doubt  or  hefitation,  and  is 
certain  of  the  truth  of  it.  And  this  may  be  called  habi¬ 
tual  knowledge.  .And  thus  a  man  may  be  faid  to  know 
all  thofe  truths  which  are  lodged  in  his  memory  by  a  fore¬ 
going,  clear,  and  full  perception. 

Of  habitual  ksiowfedge  there  are  two  forts  :  The  one 
is  of  fuch  truths  laid  up  in  the  memory,  as  whenever  they 
occur  to  the  mind,  it  adlually  perceives  the  relation  that  is 
between  thofe  ideas.  And  this  is  in  all  thofe  truths, 
where  the  them fe Ives,  by  an  immediate  view,  dif- 

cover  their  agreement  or  difagreement  one  with,  another. 
The  other  is  of  fuch  truths,  whereof  the  mind  having 
been  convinced,  it  retains  the  memory  of  the  convi(dion, 
without  the  proofs.  Thus  a  man  that  remembers  cer¬ 
tainly,  that  he  once  perceived  the  demonftration,  that  the 
three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones, 
knows  it  to  be  true,  when  that  demondration  is  gone  out 
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ofhls  mind,  anct  pollibly  cannot  be  recolle(5led  :  But  he 
knows  it  in  a  different  uay  from  what  he;  did  before, 
namely,  not  by  the  intervention  of  ihofe  intermediate 
ideas t  whereby  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  ihoie  in 
the  propofition  was  at  firff  perceived,  but  by  reraembring, 
i.  e.  knowing  that  he  was  once  certain  of  the  truth  of 
this  propofition,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  e- 
qual  to  two  right  ones.  The  immutdbiiity  of  the  fame 
relations  between  the  fame  immutable  things,  is  now  the 
idea  that  fiiews  him,  that  if  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle 
were  once  equal  to  two  right  ones,  they  will  always  be 
fo.  And  hence  he  comes  to  be  certain,  that  what  was 
once  true,  is  always  true  ;  what  ideas  once  agreed,  will 
always  agree  ;  and  confequently,  what  he  once  kne\y  to 
be  true,  he  will  always  know  to  be  true,  as  long  as  he 
can  remember  that  he  once  knew  it. 

Of  the  degrees  of  our  knowledge. 

All  our  knowledge  confiding  in  the  view  the  mind  has 
of  its  own  tdeasy  which  is  the  utmoff  light  and  greateft 
certainly  we  are  capable  of,  the  different  clearnefs  of  our 
kno'wledge  feeras  to  lie  in  the  diff'erent  way  of  perception 
the,  mind  has  of  the  agreement  or  difagreemerit  of  any  of 
its  ideas. 

When  the  mind  perceives  this  agreement  or  difagree¬ 
ment  of  two  ideas  immediately  by  themfelves,  without 
the  intervention  of  any  other,  we  may  call  it  intuitive, 
knowledge  ;  in  which  cafes  the  mind  perceives  truth, 
as 'the  eye  does  light,  only  by  being  direded  towards  it. 
Thus  the  mind  perceives,  lhat'tJU/^/V<?//  not  blacky  that  three 
are  more  than  two'';\  ^vA.equal  to  one  and  two.  This  part 
of  knowledge  is  irrefiffible,  and,  like  the  bright  fun-fhine, 
forces  itfelf  immediately  to  be  perceived  as  foon  as  ever 
the  mind  turns  its  view  that  way.  It  is  on  this  intuition 
that  depends  ail  the  certainty  and  evidence  of  our  other 
knowledge ;  which  certainty  every  one  finds  to  be  fo 
great,  that  he  cannot  imagine,  and  therefore  not  require 
a  greater.' 

The  next  degree  cf  knowledge,  is,  where  the  mind 
perceives  not  this  agreement  or  difagreement  immediate¬ 
ly,  or  by  the  juxia-poftion^^  as  it  were,  of  the  ideasy  be- 
caufe  thofe  ideas  concerning  whofe  agreement  or  difagree¬ 
ment  the  inquiry  is  made,  cannot  by  the  mind  be  fo  put 
together,  as  to  ihew  it.  In  this  cafe  the  mind  is  fond  to 
difeover  the  agreement  or  difagreement  which  it  fearches, 
by  the  intervention  of  other  ideas  :  And  this  is  that  which 
we  call  reafoning.  And  thus,  if  we  would  know  the  a* 
greement  or  difagreement  in  bignefs,  between  the  three 
angles  of  a  triangle,  and  two  right  angles,  we  cannot  by 
an  immediate  view  and  comparing  them  do  it  ;  becaufe 
the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  cannot  be  brought  at  once, 
and  be  compared  with  any  other  one  or  two  angles.  And 
fo  of  this  the  mind  has  no  immediate  or  intuitive  know¬ 
ledge.  But  we  mud  find  out  fome  other  angles,  to  which 
the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  have  equality  ;  and  finding 
thofe  equal  to  two  right  ones,  we  come  to  know  the  equality 
of  thefe  three  angles  to  two  right  ones.  Thofe  intervening 
ideas  which  ferve  to /hew  the  agreement  of  any  two  others, 
are  called  proofs  ;  and  where  the  agreement  or  difagree¬ 
ment  is  by  this  means  plainly  and  clearly  perceived,  it  is 
called  demonjiratiou^  A  quicknefs  in  the  mind  to  find 
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thofe  proofs,  and  to  apply  them  right,  is  that  which  is 
called  fagacity. 

This  knowledge,  though  it  be  certain,  is  not  fo  clear 
and  evident  as  intuitive  knowledge.  It  requires  pains 
and  attention,  and  ffeady  application  of  mind,  to  difeover 
the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  the  ideas  it  confiders  ; 
and  there  muff  be  a  pcogre/fion  by  fteps  and  degrees,  be¬ 
fore  the  mind  can  in  this  way  arrive  at  certainty.  Before 
demonftratipn  there  was  a  doubt,  which,  in  intuitive 
knowledge^  cannot  happen  to  the  mind  that -has  its  facul¬ 
ty  of  perception  left  to  a  degree  capable  of  ideas, 

no  more  than  it  can  be  a  doubt  to  the  eye  (that  can  dif- 
tindly  fee  white  and  black)  whether  this  ink  and  paper 
be  all  of  a  colour. 

Now,  in  every  flep  that  reafon  makes  in  demonfrative 
knowledge^  there  is  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  that  agree- 
nient  or  difagreement  it  feeks  with  the  next  intermediate 
ideay  which  it  ufes  as  a  proof  j  for  if  it  wpre  not  fo,  that 
yet  would  need  a  proof ;  fince  without  the  perception  of 
fuch  agreement  or  difagreement,  there  is  no  knowledge 
produced.  By  which  it  is  evident,  that  every  ffep  in  rea¬ 
foning,  that  produces  knowledge,  has  intuitive  certainty  \ 
which  when  the  mind  perceives,  there  is  no  more  requi¬ 
red  but  to  remember  it,  to  make  the  agreement  or  difa¬ 
greement  of  the  ideas  concerning  which  we  inquire  vifible 
and  certain.  This  intuitive  perception  of  the  agreement 
or  difagreement  of  the  intermediate  ideas  in  each  ffep  and 
progrefiion  of  the  demonffration,  muff  alfo  be  exa<ffly 
carried  in  the  mind  ;  and  a  man  muff  be  fure  that  no  part 
is  left  out ;  which  becaufe  in  long  dedudions  the  me¬ 
mory  cannot  eafily  retain,  this  knowledge  becomes  more 
imperfe<ff  than  intuit ivey  and  men  often  embrace  falfe- 
hoods  for  demonffrations. 

It  has  been  generally  taken  for  granted,  that  mathema- 
ticks  alone  are  capable  of  demonffrative  certainty.  But 
to  have  fuch  an  Agreement  or  difagreement  as  may  be  in' 
iuitively  perceived,  being' not  the  privilege  of  the  ideas  of 
n'umbery  extenfont  and  figure  alone,  it  may  poflibly  be 
the  want  of  due  method  and  application  in  us,  and  not  of 
fufficient  evidence  in  things,  that  demonffration  has  been 
thought  to  have  fo  little  to  do  in  other  parts  of  knowledge: 
For  in  whatever  ideas  the  mind  can  perceive  the  agree¬ 
ment  or  difagreement  immediately,  there  it  is  capable  of 
intuitive  knowledge  :  And  where  it  can  perceive  the  a- 
greementor  difagreement  of  any  two  ideasy  by  an  intui' 
the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  they 
have  with  any  intermediate  ideas,  there  the  min'd  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  demonffration  which  is  not  limited  to  the  ideas  of 
figure,  number,  exienfion,  or  their  modes.  The  rea¬ 
fon  why  it  has  been  generally  Tuppofed  to  belong  to  them 
only,  is,  becaufe  in  comparing  their  equality  or  excefs 
the  modes  of  numbers  have. every  the  kaff  difference  very 
clear  and  perceivable  :  And  ffn  extenfiony  though  every 
the  ieaff  excefs  is  not  fo  perceptible,  yet  the  mind  has 
found  outr^ways  to  difeover  the  juff  equality  of  two  angles, 
extenfions,  or  figures  ;  and  both,  that  is,  numbers  and 
figures,  can  be  fet  down  by  vifible  and  laffing  marks. 

But  in  Other  fimple  idea^,  whofe  modes  and  differences 
are  made  and  counted  by  degrees,'  and  not  quantity,  we 
have  not  fo  nice  and  accurate  ii  diffindion  of  their  differ- 
ences,  as  to  perceive  or  find  ways  to  meafure  their  juff 

equality, 
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equality,  or  the  leafl'difFerences :  For  thofe  other  fimpje 
sJeas  being  appearances  or  fenfations  produced  in  us  by 
xhQ  ft zcy  figure y  motion,  See.  of  minute  corpufcles  lingly 
infenfible,  their  different  degrees  alfo  depend  on  the  vari¬ 
ation  of  fome,  or  all  of  thofe  caufes  *,  which  fince  it  can¬ 
not  be  obferved  by  us  in  particles  of  matter,  whereof  each 
is  too  fubtile  to  be  perceived,  it  is  impolTxble  for  us  to 
have  any  exadt  meafures  of  the  different  degrees  of  thefe 
fimple  ideas.  Thus,  for  inflance,  not  knowing  what 
number  of  particles,  nor  what  morion  of  them,  is  lit  to 
produce  any  precife  degree  of  ^whitenefs,  we  cannot  de- 
inonllrate  the  certain  equality  of  .any  two  degrees  of  n.vhit&~ 
7iefs,  becaufe  we  have  no  certain  ftandard  to  meafure  them 
by,  nor  means  to  diftinguifli  every  "the  leaft  difference  ; 
the  only  help  we  have  being  from  our  fenfes,  which  in 
this  point  fail  us. 

But  where  the  difference  is  fo  great  as  to  produce  in 
the  mind  ideas  clearly  diftinit,  there  ideas  of  colours,  as 
we  fee  in  different  kinds,  blue  and  red,  (for  inftance,) 
are  as  capable  of  demonllration  as  ideas  of  number  and 
oxtenfion.  What  is  here  faid  of  colours,  holds  true  in 
all  fecondary  qualities.  Thefe  two  then,  intuition  and 
dernonjlration,  are  the  degrees  of  our  knonuhdge  ;  what¬ 
ever  com  s  fhort  of  one  of  thefe,  is  but  faith  ox  opinion, 
TiQi- knowledge,  at  leaft,  in  all  general  truths.  There  is, 
indeed,  another  perception  of  the  mind  employed  about 
the  particular  exijlence  of  finite  beings  without  us  ;  which 
going  beyond  probability,  but  not  reaching  to  either  of 
the  foregoing  degrees  of  certainty,  paffes  under  the  name 
of  knowledge. 

Nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  the  idea  we 
receive  from  an  external  objedi  is  in  our  minds  :  This  is 
intuitive  knowledge ;  but  whether  we  can  thence  certain* 
Jy  infer  the  exiftence  of  any  thing  without  us,  correfpond- 
ing  to  that  idea,  is  that  whereof  fome  men  think  there 
may  be  a  queftion  made,  becaufe  men  may  have  fuch  an 
idea  in  their  minds,  when  no  fuch  things  exift,  no  fuch 
objedt  affedls  their  fenfes.  But  its  evident  that  we  are 
invincibly  confeious  to  ourfelves  of  a  different  perception, 
when  we  look  upon  the  fun  in  the  day,  and  think  on  it 
-by  night  ;  when  we  adlually  tafte  wormwood,  or  fmell  a 
7'ofe,  or  only  think  oh  that  favour  ox  odour.  So  that  we 
may  add  to  the  two  former  forts  of  knowledge,  this  alfo 
of  the  exiftence  of  particular  external  objedts,  by  that 
perception  and  confeioufnefs  we  have  of  the  adtual  entrance 
of  ideas  from  them,  and  allow  thefe  three  degrees  of 
knowledge,  viz.  intuitive,  demonfirative,  and  fenfitive. 

But  fince  our  knowledge  is  founded  on,  and  employed 
about  our  ideas  only,  will  it  follow  thence  that  it  muft  be 
conformable  to  our  ideas  ;  and  that  where  our  ideas  are 
clear  and  diilindl,  obfeure  and  confufed,  there  oUr  know¬ 
ledge  will  be  fo  too  ?  No,  For  our  knowledge  confiding 
in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  any 
two  ideas,  its  clearnefs  or  obfeurity  confifts.in  the  clear- 
refs  o^  obfeurity  of  that  perception,  and  not  in  the  clear¬ 
nefs  or  obfcuiity  of  the  ideas  themfelves.  A  man  (for 
inftance)  that  has  a  clear  idea  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle, 
and  of  equality  to  tw'o  right  ones,  may  yet  have  but  an 
obfeure  perception  of  their  agreement ;  and  fo  have  but 
very  obfeure  knowledge  of  it.  But  obfeure  and  con- 


fufed  ideas  can  never  produce  any  clear  or  diftindl:  know¬ 
ledge  ;  becaufe,  as  far  as  any  ideas  are  obfeure  or  con¬ 
fufed,  fo  far  the  mind  can  never  perceive  clearly  whether 
they  agree  or  difagree. 

Of  the  extent  of  human  knowledge. 

From  what  has  been  faid  concerning  knowledge,  it 
follows,  Firjl,  That,  we  can  have  no  knowledge  farther 
than  W'e  have  ideas. 

Secondly,  That  we  have  no  knowledge  farther  than  we 
can  have  perception  of  that  agreement  or  difagreement 
oi  oxxx  ideas,  oishoxhy  intuition,  dernonjlration,  ox  fen- 
fat  ion.  -  - 

Thirdly,  We  cannot  have  an  knowledge  that 

fhall  extend  itfelf  to  all  our  ideas,  and  all  that  we  would 
know  about  them,  becaufe  v/e  cannot  examine  and  per¬ 
ceive  all  the  relations  they  have  one  to  another,  byjuxta- 
pofitiooi  or  an  immediate  comparifon  one  with  another. 
Thus  we  cannot  intuitively  perceive  the  equality  of  two 
extenfions,  the  difference  of  whole  figures  makes  their 
parts  incapable  of  an  exaeft  immediate  application. 

Fourthly,  Our  rational  knowledge  cannot  reach  to  the 
whole  extent  of  our  ideas ;  becaufe  between  two  different 
ideas  we  would  examine,  we  cannot  always  find  fuch 
probfs  as  we  can  connedt  one  to  another,  with  an  intui¬ 
tive  knowledge  jn  all  the  parts  of  the  dedudlion. 

Fifthly,  Senfitive  knowledge  reaching  no  farther  than 
the  exiftence  of  things  adlually  prefent  to  our  fenfes,  is 
yet  much  narrower  than  either  of  the  former. 

Sixthly,  'From  all  which  it  is  evident,  that  the  extent 
of  our  knowledge,  comes  not  only  fliort  of  the  reality  of 
things,  but  even  of  the  extent  of  our  own  ideas.  We 
have  the  ideas  of  a  fquare,  a  circle,  and  equality  ;  and 
yet,  perhaps,  lhall  never  be  able  to  find  a  circle  equal  to 
a  fquare. 

The  affirmations  or  negations  we  make  concerning  the 
ideas  we  have,  being  reduced  to  “the  four  forts  above 
mentioned,  viz.  identity,  coexijlence,  relation,  Sixid  real 
exijience,  we  fhall  examine  how  far  our  knowledge  extends 
in  each  of  thefe. 

Firji,  As  to  identity  and  diverftly,  our  intuitive  know¬ 
ledge  2,%  far  extended  as  our  themfelves  ;  and 

there  can  be  no  idea  in  the  mind,  which  it  does  not  pre- 
fently,  by  an  intuitive  knowledge,  perceived  to  be  what 
it  is,  and  to  be  different  from  any  other. 

Secondly,  As  to  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  our 
ideas  in  coexijlence :  In  this  our  knowledge  is  very  ftiort ; 
though  in  this  confifts  the  greattft  and  moft  material  part 
of  our  knowledge,  cooctTxnxig  fuhjlances .  Fox  o\ix  ideas 
of  fubjiances  being  nothing  but  certain  colle6lions  offyn- 
ple  ideas,  coexijling  in  one  fuhjeFl,  (our  idea  of  fame, 
for  inftance,  is  a  body  hot,  luminous,  and  moving  up¬ 
ward  ;)  when  we  would  know  any  thing  fart  ler  con¬ 
cerning  this,  or  any  other  fort  of  fubftance,  what  do  we 
but  inquire  what  other  qualities  or  powers  thefe  fubftan- 
ces  have,  or  have  not  ?  ^  Which  is  nothing  clfe  but  to 
know  what  other  fimple  ideas  do  or  do  not  coexijl  with 
thofe  that  make  lap  that  complex  idea.  The  reafon  of 
this  is,  becaufe  the  fimple  ideas  which  make  up  our  com¬ 
plex  ideas  of  fubftances,  have  no  vifible  neceffary  con- 
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tie^ftion  or  inconfir^ence  with  other  Hmple  ideas  whofe 
coexiftence  with  them  we  would  inform  ourfelves  about. 
Thefe  ideas  being  llkewife,  for  the  moft  part,  fecondary 
qualities^  which  depend  upon  the  primary  qualities 
of  their  minute  or  infenfible  parts,  or  on  fomething  yet 
more  remote  from  our  comprehenfion,  it  is  impoflible  we 
ftiould  know  which  have  a  necedary  union  or  inconfifkncy 
one  with  another,  fince  we  know  not  the  root  from  whence 
they  fpring,  'Or  the  fize,  figure,  and  texture  of  parts  on 
which  they  depend,  and  from  which  they  refult. 

Eefides  this,  there  is  no  difcoverahle  cotine^ionhtX.\vttn 
fecondary  quality,  and  thofe  prhnary  qualities  that  it 
depends  on.  We  are  fo  far  from  knowing  what  figure, 
fize,  or  motion  produces  (forinftance)  sl  yellow  colour ^  or 
fiveet  tajiffi  or  a  Jharp  foundy  that  we  can  by  no  means 
conceive  how  any  fizcy  figure^  ox  motion  can  poflibly  pro¬ 
duce  in  us  the  idea  of  any  colour,  tajle,  or  fmnd  what- 
foever  ;  and  there  is  no  conceivable  connedtion  betw'een 
the  one  and  the  other. 

Our  knowledge  therefore  of  coexifience  reaches  little 
idLtxhtx  th?.x\  experience.  Some  few,  indeed,  of  the />r/- 
7nary  qualities  have  a  necelTary  dependence  and  vifible  con- 
iiedtion  one  with  another;  as  figure  nectfiarily  fuppofes 
exlenfton,  receiving  or  communicating  nrotion  by  impulfe 
fuppofes  folidity.  But  qualities  coexilient  in  any  fub- 
je»5t,  without  this  dependence  and  connedlion,  cannot  cer¬ 
tainly  be  known  to  coexid  any  farther  than  experience  by 
our  fenfes  informs  us.  Thus,  though  upon  trial  we  find 
gold  yellow,  weighty,  malleable,  fufible,  and  fixed,  yet 
becaufe  none  of  thefe  have  any  evident  dependence  or  ne- 
cefTary  connection  with  the  other,  we  cannot  certainly 
know  that  where  any  four  of  thefe  are,  the  fifth  will  be 
there  alfo,  hOw  highly  probable  foever  it  may  be :  But 
the  higheft  degree  prohahility  amounts  not  to  certain¬ 
ty  ;  without  which  there  can  be  no, true  knowledge:  For 
this  coexiftence  can  be  no  furtherknown,  than  it  is  percei¬ 
ved;  and  it  cannot  be  perceived,  but  either,  in  particu¬ 
lar  fubjeCls,  by  the  bbfervation  of  our  fenfes,  or,  in 
general,  by  the  nec^flary  connexion  of  the  ideas  ihem- 
fclves. 

As  to  incompatihility,  or  repugnancy  to  coexijlence,  we 
may  know  that  any  fubjeCt  can  have  of  each  fort  of  pri¬ 
mary  qualities  but  one  particular  at  once,  oneextenfion, 
one  figure  ;  and  fo  of  fenfible  ideas,  peculiar  to  each 
fenfe:  for  whatever  of  each  kind  is  prefent  in  any  fub- 
jeCt,  excludes  ail  other  of  that  fort  ;  for  inftance,  one 
fubjeCl  cannot  have  tnsso  fmells  oxt’veo  colours  at  the  fame 
time.  ^ 

As  to  powers  of  fuhflances,  which  make  a  great  part 
of  our  inquiries  about  them,  and  are  no  inconfiderable 
branch  of  our  knowledge  ;  our  knowledge  as  to  thefe 
reaches  little  farther  than  experience ;  becaufe  they  con- 
fift  in  a  texture  and  motion  of  parts  which  we  cannot 
by  any  means  come  to  difeover.  Experienced  that  wfech 
in  this  part  we  muft  depend  on ;  and  it  were  to  be  wiflied 
that  It  were  more  improved. 

As  to  the  third  fort,  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of 
our  ideas  in  any  other  relation,  this  is  the  larged  field  of 
knowledge,  and  it  is  hard  to  determinate  how  far  it  may 
extend.  This  part  depending  on  our  fagacity  in  finding 
intermediate  ideas  that  may  fliew  the  habitudes  and  re- 
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lations  of  ideas,  it  is  an  hard  matter  to  tell  when  we  are  at 
the  end  of  fuch  difeoveries.  They  that  are  ignorant  of 
algebra,  cannot  imagine  the  wonders  in  this  kind  that 
are  to  be  done  by  it ;  and  what  farther  improvements 
and  helps  advantageous  to  other  parts  of  knowledge  the 
fagacious  mind  of  man  may  yet  find  out,  it  is  not  eafy 
to  determine.  The  ideas  of  quantity  are  not  thote  alone 
that  are  capable  of  demonftration  and  knowledge;  other, 
and  perhaps  more  ufeful  parts  of  contemplation,  would 
undoubtedly  afford  us  certainty,  if  vices,  paffions,  and  do¬ 
mineering  intereft,  did  not  opppfe  or  menace  endeavours  of 
this  kind 

T^itidea  of  a  Supreme  Being,  \o^xi\xt  in  power,  good- 
nefs,  and  wifdom,  whofe  workmanlhip  we  are,  and  on 
whom  we  depend  ;  and  the  idea  of  ourfelves,  as  under- 
ftanding  rational  creatures  ;  would,  if  duely  confidered, 
afford  fuch  foundations  of  our  duty,  and  rules  of  aSlion, 
as  might  place  morality  zmoog  .the  fciences  capable  of 
demonftration.  The  relations  of  other  modes  may  cer¬ 
tainly  be  perceived,  as  well  as  thofe  of  number  and  ex- 
tenfion.  Where  there^is  no  property,  there  is  no  injuf- 
tice,  is  a  propofition  as  certain  as  any  demonftration  in 
Euclid :  for  the  idea  of  property  being  a  right  to  any 
thing;  and  the  idea  oi  injuftice  being  the  invafion  or 
violation  of  that  right ;  it  is  evident,  that  ideas  being 
thus  cftablilhed,  and  thefe  names  annexed  to  them,  we  can 
as  certainly  know  this  propofition  to  be  true,  as  that  a 
triangle  has  three  angles  equal  to  tnno  right  ones,  A- 
gain,  No  government  allots  ah folute  liberty .  Th^  idea 
of  government  being  the  eftablifhment  of  fociety  upon 
certain  rules  or  laws  which  require  conformity  to  them, 
and  the  idea  of  ahfolute  liberty  being  for  any  one  to  do 
whatever  he  pleafes,  we  are  as  capable  of  being  certain  of 
the  truth  of  this  propofition,  as  of  any  in  mathematicks. 

What  has^iven  the  advantage  to  the  ideas  of  quality, 
and  made  them  thought  more  capable  of  certainty  and  de¬ 
monftration,  is, 

Firfl,  That  they  can  be  reprefented  by  fenfible  marks 
which  have  a  nearer  correfpondence  with  them  than  any 
words  or  founds.  Diagrams  drawn  on  paper  are  copies 
of  the  ideas,  and  not  liable  to  the  uncertainty  that  words 
carry  in  their  fignification  :  But  we  have  no  fenfible  marks 
that  refemble  our  moral  ideas,  and  nothing  but  words  to 
exprefs  them  by ;  which  though  when  written  they  re¬ 
main  the  fame,  yet  the  ideas  they  ftand  for  mjiy  change 
in  the  fame  man;  and  it  is  very  feldom  that  they  are  not 
different  in  different  perfons. 

Secondly,  Moral  ideas  are  commonly  more  complex 
than  figures.  Whence  thefe  two  inconveniences  follow  : 
Eirji^  That  their  names  are  of  more  uncertain  fignifica¬ 
tion  ;  the  precife  colledion  of  fimple  ideas  they  ftand  for 
not  being  fo  eafily  agreed  on,  and  fo  the  fign  that  is  ufed 
for  them  in  communication  always,  and  in  thinking  often, 
does  not  fte^diiy  carry  with  it  the  fame  idea.  Secondly, 
The  mind  cannot  eafily  retain  thofe  precife  combinations 
fo  'exa<5tly  and  perfectly  as  is  neceffary  ;  in  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  habitudes  and  correfpondencies,  agreements 
or  difagreements  of  feveral  of  them  one  with  another,  e- 
fpecialJy  where  it  is  to  be  judged  off  by  long  dedu(flions, 
and  the  intervention  of  feveral  other  complex  ideas,  to 
ftiew  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  two  remote  ones. 

3  C  Now 
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Now  one  part  of-'thefe  dlfadvantages  in  moral  idsasy 
which  has  made  them  .be  thought  not  capable  of  demon- 
ftration,  may  in  a  good  meafure  be  remedied  by  dejini- 
iionsy  fetting  down  that  colledlion  of  fimple  ideas  which 
every  term  fhall  Hand  for,  and  then  ufing  the  terms  Ilea- 
dily  and  condantly  for  that  precife  coliefUon. 

As  to  the  fourth  fort  of  knowledge,  viz.  of  the  real 
aflual  exijience^  of  things^  we  have  znjntuitive  know¬ 
ledge  of  our  o<wn  exifence  ;  a  demotif  rathe  knowledge 
of  the  exijlence  of  God  ;  and  a  fenjilive  knowledge  of  the 
objects  that  prefent  thejnf elves  to  our  fenfes. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  we  may  ddcover  the  caufes 
of  our  ignorance;  which  are  chiefly  thefe  three  :  Firjiy^ 
“Wmioi ideas  :  Secondly y  Want  of  adifcoverable  connec> 
tion  bew.en  the  ideas  we  have:  Thirdly  y  Watft  of  tracing 
and  examining  our  ideas., 

Firfy  There  are  fome  things  we  are  ignorant  of  for 
*want  of  ideas.  All  the  fimple  ideas  we  have  are  confi¬ 
ned  to  the  obfervations  of  our  fenfes,  and  the  operations 
of  our  own  minds  that  we  are  confcious  of  in  ourfelves. 
What  other  ideas  it  is  poflfible  other  creatures  may  have, 
by  the  aflidance  of  other  fenfes  and  faculties  more  or 
perfeiter  than  we  have,  or  different  from  ours,  it  is  not 
for  us  to  determine;  but  to  fay  or  think  there  arc  no 
fuch,  becaufe  we  conceive  nothing  of  them,  is  no  better  an 
argument,  than  if  a. blind  man  fliould  be  pofitlve  in  it, 
that  there  was  no  fuch  thing  as  fight  and  colours,  becaufe 
he  had  no  manner  of  idea  of  any  fuch  thing.  What  fa¬ 
culties  therefore  other  fpecies  of  creatures  have  to  pene* 
trate  into  the  nature  and  inmofi:  conftitutions  of  things, 
we  know  not.  This  weknov/,  and  certainly  find,  that  we 
want  other  view5  of  them,  befides  thpfe  we  have,  to  make 
difcoveries  of  theni  more  perfeift.  The  intelleOual  and 
fenfihle  world  are  in  this  perfedly  alike,  that  the  parts 
which  we  fee  of  either  of  them,  hold  no  proportion  with 
that  we  fee  not ;  and  whatfoever  w^e  can  reach  with  our 
eyes  or  our  thoughts  of  either  of  them,  is  but  a  point  ai¬ 
med  hothing  in  comparifon  of  ibe  reft. 

Another  great  caufe  of  ignorance,  is  the  "^ant  of  i- 
deas  that  nue  are  capable  of  This  keeps  us  in  igno¬ 
rance  of  things  we  conceive  capable  of  being  known. 
Bulk,  figure,  and  motion  we  have  ideas  of;  yet  not 
knowing  what  is  the  particular  bulk,  motion,  and  figure 
of  the  greateft  pan  of  the  bodies  of  the  oniverfe,  we  are 
ignorant  of  the  feveral  powers,  efficacies,  and  ways  of 
operation,  whereby  the  efFe^fts  we  daily  fee  are  produced. 
Thefe  are  hid  from  us  in  fome  things,  by  being  too  re 
mote  ;  in'  others,  by  being  too  minute. 

When  we  cbnfider  the  vaft  diftance  of  the  known  and 
vifible  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  reafons  we  have  to 
think  that  what  lies  within  our  ken  is  but  a  fmall  part 
of  the  immenfe  univerfe,  we  fhall^  then  difeover  an  huge 
abyfs  of  ignorance.  What  are  the  particular  fabrlcks  of 
the  .great  maftes  of  matter,  which  make  up  the  whole  ftu- 
penduous  frame  of  corporeal  beings  ;  bow  far  they  are 
extended;  and  what  is  their  motion,  and  how  continued  ; 
and  what  influence  they  have  upon  one  another ;  are  con¬ 
templations,  that  at  firft  glimpfe  our  thoughts  I-ofe  them- 
felves  in.  If  we  confine  our  thoughts  to  this  little  fy- 
ftem  of  our  fun,  and  the  grofTer  maftes  of  matter  that  vi- 
fibly  n»ove  about  it;  what  feveral  forts  of  vegetables, 


animals,  and  intellectual  corporeal  beings,  infinitely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  thofe  of  our  little  fpot  of  earth,  may -probably 
bQ  m  oi\\e.r  plarutsy  to  the  knowledge  of  which,  even  oF 
their  outward  figures  and  parts,  'we  can  no. way  attain, 
whilit  v/e  are  confined  to  mis  earth,  there  being  no  na¬ 
tural  means,  either  by  lenfation  or  reflection,  to  convey 
their  certain  ideas  into  our  minds? 

There  are  other  bodies  in  the  univerfe,  no  lefs  con¬ 
cealed  from  us  by  their  sriimitenejs.  Theie  infenfible 
corpufcles  being  the  aCtive  parts  of  matter,  and  the  great 
inltruments  of  nature  on  which  depend  all  their  fecondary 
qualities  and  operations,  our  want  of  precife  diftinCt  idear 
of  their  primary  qualities  keeps  us  in  incurable  igno¬ 
rance  of  what  we  defire  to  know  about  them.  Did  we 
know  the  mechanical  afFeClions  of  rhubarb  and  opiuniy  we 
might  as  ealiiy  account  for  their  operations  of  purging  or 
’ caufiHg  fleepy  as  ,a  watchmaker  can  for  the  motions  of 
his  watch.  The  diftTolving  of  filver  in  or 

gold  in  aqua  regiay  and  not  vice  verfuy  'would  be  then, 
perhaps,  no  more  diflicult  to  know,  than  it  is  to  ^fmitb 
to  underftand  why  the  turning  of  one  key  will  open  a  lock, 
and  not  the  turning  of  another.  Butwhilft  we  aredefti- 
tute  of  fenfes  acute  enough  to  difeover  the  minute  parti¬ 
cles  of  bodies,  and  to  give  us  ideas  of  their  mechanical  af- 
feCfions,  we  muit  be  content  to  be  ignorant  of  their  pro¬ 
perties  and  operations :  Nor  can  we  be  aflfiired  about 
them  any  farther  tfian  fome  few  trials  we  make  are  able 
to  reach  ;  but  whether  they  will  fucceed  again  another 
time,  we  cannot  be  certain.  This  hinders  ohr  certain 
knowledge  of  univerfal  truths  concerning  natural  bodies  ; 
and  our  reafon  carries  us  herein  very  little  beyond  parti¬ 
cular  matters  of  fa6t.  And  therefore,  hov/  far  foeverhu- 
man’inJuftry  may  advance  ufeful  and  experimental  phi^ 
lofophy  in  phyficai  things,  yet  feientifeal  v}{\\  ftill  be  out  of 
our  reach  ;  becaufe  we  want  perfea  and  adequate  ideas  of 
thofe  very  bodies  which  are  neareft  to  us,  andmoft  under 
our  command. 

This,  at  lirft  fight,  ftiews  us  how  difproportionate  our 
knowledge  is  to  the  whole  extent,  even  of  material  be¬ 
ings  ;  to  which  if  we  add  the  confideration  of  that  infinite 
number  of fpirits  that  may  be,  and  probably  are,  which  are 
yet  more  remote  from  our  knowledge,  whereof  we  have 
no  cognizance  ;  we  fhall  find  this  caufe  of  ignorance  con¬ 
ceal  from  us,  in  an  impenetrable  obfeurity,  almoft  the 
whole world,  a^reater  certainly,  and  a  more 
beautiful  world  than  the  material :  For  bating  fome  very 
few  ideas  of  fpirit  we  get  from  our  own  mind  by  reflec¬ 
tion,  and  from  thence  thebeft  we  cancolleift  of  the  Father 
of  all  fpiriiSy  the  f^uthor  of  them  and  us  and  all  things, 
we  have  no  certain  information  fo  much  as  of  the  exift- 
ence  of  other  fpirits  but  by  revelation  ;  much  lefs  have 
we  diftinfl  ideas  of  their  different  natures,  ftates,  powers, 
and  feveral  conftitutions,  wherein  they  agree  or  differ  one 
from  another,  and  from  us  :  And  therefore  in  what  con¬ 
cerns  their  different  fpecies' and  properties,  we  are  undeir 
an  abfolute  ignorance. 

The  fecond  caufe  of  ignorance,  is  the  fwant  of  difeo* 
verable  conneflion  between  thofe  ideas  we  have  ;  Where 
>we  want  that,  we  are  utterly  incapable  of  univerfal  and 
certain  knowledge :  and  are,  as  in  the  former  cafe,  J[jft 
only  to  ohfsrv.ition  and  experiment.  Thus  the  mecha¬ 
nical 
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meal  a^r:'clion5  of  bodies  having  no  affinity  at  all  with  the 
id€as  they  produce  in  us,  we  can  have  no  dilfin<5f  know¬ 
ledge  of  iuch  operation?  beyond  our  experience  ;  and  can 
reafon  no  otlferwife  about  them,  than  as  the  effeds  or» 
appo-n^nent  of  an  infinitely  nvife  agents  Vhici^  perfc<^tly 
furpafs  our  comprehenfions.  , 

The  operation  of  our  nmnds  upon  our  bodies,  is  as  in¬ 
conceivable.  How  any  thougJt  fhould  produce  a  motion 
in  hody^  is  as  remote  from  the  nature  of  our  ideas ^  as 
Kow  any  body  fhould  produce  any  thought  in  the  mind. 
That  it  is  fo,  if  experience  did  not  convince  us,  the  con- 
fideratiem  of  the  things  themfelves  would  never  be  able 
in  the  leaff  todifeover  to  us. 

In  feme  of  our  ideas  there  are  certain  relations,  habi¬ 
tudes,  and  connections,  fo  vifibly  included  in  the  nature 
of  the  ideas  themfelves,  that  we  cannot  conceive  them 
feparable  from  them  by  any  power  whatfoever:  In  thefe 
only  we  are  capable  of  certain  and  univerfal  knowledge. 
Thus  the  idea  of  a  right  lined  triangle,  neceffarily  car¬ 
ries  with  it  an  equality  of  its  angles  to  tnvo  right  ones. 
But  the  coherence  and  continuity  of  the  parts  of  matter, 
the  produCfton  of  fenfation  in  us  of  colours  and  founds. 
See.  by  impulfe  and  motion,  being  fuch  whereir^we  can 
difeever  no  natural  conneCfion  with  any  ideas  vjq  have, 
we  cannot  but  aferibe  them  to  the  arbitrary  will  and  good 
pkafure  of  the  wife  Architect. 

The  things  that"  we  obferve  conffantly  to  proceed  re¬ 
gularly,  we  may  conclude  to  aCt  by  a  law  fet  them  ;  but 
yet  by  a  law  that  we  know  not;  whereby,  though  caufes 
work  (leadily,  and  efFeCls  conffantly  flow  from  them,  yet 
their  connections  and  dependencies  being  not  difcoverable 
in  our  ideas,  we  can  have  but  an  experimental  knowledge 
of  them. 

The  ^hird  caufe  of-ignorance,  is  our  ^want  of  tracing 
thofe  ideas  nve  have  or  may  have,  and  finding  out  thofe 
intermediate  ideas  which  may  fliew  us  what  habitude' of 
agreement  or  difagreement  they  may  have  one  with  ano 
ther  :  And  thus  many  are  ignorant  of  mathematical  truths, 
for  want  of  application  in  inquiring,  examining,  and  by 
due  ways  comparing  thofe  ideas. 

Hitherto  we  have  exam-ned  the  extent  of  our  know¬ 
ledge,  in  refpeCt  of  the  feveral  forts  of  beings  that  are  : 
There  is  another  extent  of  it,  in  refpeCl  of  univerfality, 
which  will  alio  deferve  to  be  confidered  ;  and  in  this  ^re* 
gard  our  knowledge  follows  the  nature  of  our  ideas.  If 
the  ideas  are  abfra£l,  whofe  agreement  or  difagreement 
we  perceive,  cur  knowledge  is  univerfal.  For  what  is 
known  of  fuch  general  ideas,  v/ill  be  true  of  every  par* 
ticular  thing  in  which  that  ejfence,  that  is,  ahftra^  idea,  is 
to  be  found  :  And  what  is  once  known  of  fuch  ideas, 
wiil.be  perpetually,  and  for  ever  true.  So  that,  as  to  all 
general  knowledge,  we  muftfearch  and  find  it  only  in  our 
own  minds  :  And  it  is  only  the  examining  of  our  own  i- 
deas  that  furnifnes  us  with  that.  Truths  belonging  to 
eflences  of  things,  (that  is,  to  ahfrathl  ideaf,  are 
ternal,  and  are  to  be  found  out  by  the  contemplation  only 
of  thofe  eflences,. as  the  exiflence  of  things  is  to  be  known 
only  from  experience. 

Of  the  reality  of  our  knonxsledgs. 

The  reader  by  •this  time  may  be  ready  to  obje(^,  If 


it  be  true,  that  aJ!  knowledge  lies  only  in  the  perceptioa 
of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  our  own  ideas,  the 
vlfions  of  an  enthujlaf,  and  the  reafonings  dfa  fob^rxwAW, 
will  be  equally  ceitain  :  It  is  no  matter  how  things  are, 
fo  a  man  obierve  but  the  agreement  of  his  own  imagina¬ 
tions,  and  talk  conformably  ;  it  is  ail  truth,  all  cert  ainty. 

To  this  it  is  anfvvered,  that  if  our  knowledge,  of  our 
ideas  fhould  terminate  in  them,  and  reach  no  farther, 
where  there  is  fomething  farther  intended,  our  molt  fe- 
rious  thoughts  would'be  of  Jitile  more  ufe  than  the  re^ 
veriesQ^a.  crazy  brain.  But  it  is  evident,  that  this  way 
of  certainty,  by  the  knowledge  of  our  own  ideas,  goes 
a  little  farther  than  bare  imagination  :  and  that  all  the 
certainty  of  general  truths  a  man  has,  lies  in  nothing- elfe 
but  this  knowledge  of  our  ideas. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  mind  knows  not  things  immedi¬ 
ately,  but  by  the  intervention  of  the  ideas  it  has  of  them. 
Our  knowledge  there  ore  is  real,  only  fo  far  as  there  is  a 
conformity  between  our  ideas  and  the  reality  of  things. 
But  how  fliall  we  know  when  our  ideas  agree  with  things 
themfelves  ?  There  are  t^o  forts  of  ideas,  that  v/e  may 
be  allured  agree  with  things!  I'hefeare, 

Firf,  Simple  ideas which  fince  the  mind  can  by  no 
means  make  to  itfelf,  mull  be  the  effetS  of  things  ope¬ 
rating  upon  the  mind  in  a  natural  way,  and  producing 
therein  thofe  perceptions,  which,  by  the  v/ill  of  our 
Maker,  they  arc  ordained  and  adapted  to.  Hence  it  fol¬ 
lows,  that  fimple  ideas  are  not  fiftions  of  our  fancies, 
but  the  natural  and  regular  produ^Iions  of  things  without 
us,  really  operating  upon  us  ;  which  carry  with  them  all 
the  conformity  our  ftate  requires,  wdiich  is  to  reprefent 
things  under  thofe  appearances  they  are  fitted  to  produije 
in  us.  Thus  xhtidea  of fwbitenejs,  as  it  is  in  the  mind, 
exactly  anfwers  that  power  which  is  in  any  body  to  pro¬ 
duce  it  there.  .And  this,  conformity  between  oox  ftmple 
ideas,  and  the  exiltence  of  things,  is  fufficient  for  real 
knowledge. 

Secondly,  All  our  complex  ideas,  except  thofe  of  fub^ 
fiances,  being  archetypes  of  the'mind’s  own  making,  and 
not  referred  to  the  exiltence  of  things  as  to  their  ori- 
ginafs,  cannot  want  any  conformity  neceflary  to  real 
knowl  dge ;  For  that  which  is  not  defigned  to  reprefent 
any  thing  but  jtfeir,  can  never  be  capable  of  a  wrong  re- 
prefentation.  Here  the themfelves  are  confidered 
as  archetypes,  and  things  no  otherwife  regarded  than  as 
they  are  conformable  to  them.  Tfwk'i.xX'i^mathematician 
confiders  the  truth  and  properties  belonging  to  areGangh, 
or  circle,  only  as  they  are  ideas  in  his  own  mind,  which 
pofiibly  he  never  found  exiOing  mathematically,  that  is, 
precifcly  true ;  yet  his  knowledge  is  not  only  certain,  but 
reah,  becaufe  real  things  are  no  farther  concerned,  nor 
intended  to  be  meant  by  any  fuch  propofitions,  than  as 
things  really  agree  to  thofe  archetypes  in  his  mind.  It 
is  true  of  the  idea  of  a  triangle,  that  its  three  angles  are 
equal  to  t^o  right  ones  :  It  is  true  alfo  of  a  triangle, 
wherever  it  exsfts  :  What  is  true  of  thofe  figures,  that 
have  barely  ao  ideal  exiflence  in  his  mind,  will  hold  true 
of  them  alfo  when  they  come  to  liave  a  real  exiltence  in 
I'l  alter, 

Hence  it  follows,  that  knowledge  is  as  capable 
of  real  certainty  as  rnatkematicks, ;  For  certainty  being 

nothing 
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nothing  bat  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  difagrec- 
ment  of  our  and  demonftration  nothing  but  the 

perception  of  fuch  agreement  by  the  intervention  of  other 
iJeaSt  our  moral  ideas^  as  well  as  mathematical,  being 
archetypes  themfelves,  and  fo  adequate  or  complete  /- 
deas,  all  the  agreement  or  difagreement  we  fhall  find'in 
them  will  produce  real  knowledge,  as  well  as  in  mathe¬ 
matical  figures ,  That  which  is  requifite  to  make  our 
'k.novjXtdgQ  certain,  is^the  clearhefs  of  our ;  and  that 
which  is  required  to  make  it  real,  is,  that  they  anfwer 
their  archetypes . 

Thirdly,  But  the  complex  ideas,  which  we  refer  to 
archetypes  without  us,  may  differ  frora  them,  and  fo  our 
knowledge  about  therrt  may  come  fhort  of  being  real  ; 
and  fuch  are  oxnv  ideas  fuhjlances .  Thefe  muft  be  ta¬ 
ken  from  fomething  that  does  or  has  exi/fed,  and  not  be 
madeiip  6f  arbitrarily  put  together,  without  any  real 
pattern.  Herein,  therefore,  is  founded  the  reality  of 
our  knowledge  concerning that  all  our  com¬ 
plex  ideas  of  them  muft  be  fuch,  and  fuch  only,  as  are 
made  up  of  fuch  fimple  ones  as  have  been  difeovered  to 
coexift  in  nature.  And  our  ideas  being  thus  true,  tho’ 
not  perhaps  very  exadf  copies,  are  the  fabje»fts  of  the 
real  knowledge  of  them.  Whatever  ideas  we  have,  the 
agreement  we  find  they  have  with  others  will  be  know¬ 
ledge.  If  thofe  ideas  be  abftra<51:,  it  will  be  general 
knowledge.  But  to  make  it  real  concermng  fubjlances, 
the  muft  be  taken  from  the  real  exiftence  of  things. 
Wherever,  therefore,  we  perceive  the  agreement  or  dif¬ 
agreement  of  our'  ideas,  there  is  certain  kno'wledge : 
And  wherever  we  arc  fure  thofe  ideas  agree  with  the 
reality  of  things,  there  Ts  certain  real  knoveledge. 

Of  truth  in  general. 

Truth,  in  the  proper  import  of  the  word,  fignifies 
the  joining  or  feparating  of  figns,  as  the  things  fignified 
by  them  do  agree  or  difagree  one  with  another.  The 
joining  or  feparating  of  figns,  is  what  we  call  propoji- 
tions  ;  fo  that  truth  properly  belongs  only  to  prepofttions: 
Whereof  there  are  two.  forts,  mental  and  verbal;  as 
there  arg  tnvo  forts  of  figns  commonly  made  ufe  of,  i- 
deas  and  swords. 

It  is  difficult  to  treat  of  mesttal  propofitions  without 
verbal ;  becaufe,  in  fpeaking  of  mental,  we  muft  make 
life  of  nuerds,  and  then  they  become  verbal.  Again,  men 
commonly  in  their  thoughts  and  reafonings  ufe  ^words 
inftead  of  ideas  ;  efpecially  if  the  fubjedl  of  their  medita¬ 
tion  contains  in  it  complev:  ideas.  If  we  have  occafion  to 
form  mental  propofitions  about  *white,  black,  circle,  &c. 
we  can,  and  often  do,  frame  in  our  minds  the /Wifisr/ them¬ 
felves,  without  refleding  on  the  names  :  But  when  we 
would  corifider,  or  make  propofitions  about  the  more  com¬ 
plex  ideas,  as  of  a  man,  vitriol,  fortitude,  glory.  See, 
we  ufually  put  the  nafue  for  the  idea  ;  becaufe  the  idea 
thefe  names  fland  for  being  for  the  moft  part  confufed, 
imperfeO,  and  undetermined,  we  reflect  on  the  names 
themfelves,  as  being  more  clear,  certain,  and  diftindl, 
snd  readier  to  occur  to  our  thoughts,  than  pure  ideas  ; 
and.fo  we  make  ufe  of  thefe  inftead  of  thp  ideas 

themfelves,  even  when  we  would  meditate  and  reafon 
within  ourfdves,  and  make  tacit  mental  propofitions. 


We  muft  then  obferve  two  forts  propofitions  that  we 
are  capable  of  making  :  Firft,  Mental  propofitions,  where¬ 
in  the  ideas  in  our  underftandings  are  put  together  or 
feparatedby  the  mind  perceiving  or  judging  of  their  a- 
greement  or  difagreement.  Secondly,  Verbal  propofitions', 
which  are  words  put  together  or  feparated  in  affirmative 
or  negative  fentehces  ;  So  that  propofithn  confifts  in  join¬ 
ing  or  feparating  figns  j  and  truth  confifts  in  putting  to¬ 
gether  or  feparating  thefe  figns,  according  as  the  things 
they  ftand  for  agree  or  difagree. 

Truth,  as  well  as  knowledge,  may  well  come  under 
the  diftindion  of  verbal  Atidreal ;  that  being  only  verbal 
truth,  wherein  terms  are  joined  according  to  the^  agree¬ 
ment  or  difagreement  of  the  ideas  they  ftand  for,  without 
regarding  whether  o\xr  ideas  fuch  as  really  have  or  are 
capable  of  having  ap  exiftence  in  nature.  But  then  it  is 
they  contain  real  truth,  when  thefe  figns  are  joined  as 
our  ideas  agree  :  and  when  our  ideas  are  Inch  as,  we  know*’, 
are  capable  of  having  an  exiftence  in  nature  ;  which  in  fub- 
ftances  we  cannot  know,  but  by  knowing  that  fuch  have 
exifted.  Truth  is  the  marking  down  m  words  the  a- 
greement  or  difagreement  of  ideas  as  it  is  :  Falfehood  is 
the  marking  down  in  w’ords  the  agreement  or  difagree- 
ment  of  ideas  otherwife  than  it  is ;  ar^d  fo  for  as  thefe 
ideas,  thus  marked  by  founds,  agree  to  their  archetypes, 
fo  far  only  is  the  truth  real.  The  knowledge  of  this 
truth  confifts  in  knowing  what  ideas  the  w'ords  ftand  for, 
and  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of 
thofe  ideas,  according  as  it  is  marked  by  thofe  words. 

Befides  truth  taken  in  the  ftri6l  fenfe  before  mentioned, 
there  are  other  forts  of  truths  :  As,  firf.  Moral  truth  ; 
which  is  fpeaking  things  according  to  the  perfuafion  of  our 
own  minds.  Secondly,  Metaphyfeal  truth  ;  vvhich  is 
nothing  but  the  real  exiftence  of  things  conformable  to  the 
ideas  to  which  we  have  annexed  their  nanaes, 

Thefe  confiderations  of  truth  either  having  been  before 
taken  notice  of,  or  not  being  much  to  our  prefent  pur- 
pofe,  it  mayfuffice  here  only  to  have  mentioned  them. 

Of  our  knonuledge  of* exijlence, 

■f 

Hitherto  we  have  only  confidered  the  e fences  of 
things  ;  which  being  only  ahfiraii  ideas,  and  thereby  re¬ 
moved  in  our  thoughts  from  particular  exiftence,  give  us 
no  knowledge  of  exiflence  at  all.  We  proceed  now  to  in¬ 
quire  concerning  our  knonvledge  of  the  exifence  of  things, 
and  how  we  come  by  it. 

We  have  the  knowledge  of  our  o<wn  exiftence  by 
intuition  ;  of  tl)c  exiftence  of  God,  by  demonftration ; 
and  of  other  things,  by  fenfation.  As  for  oiir  ovsn 
exiftence,  we  perceive  it  fo  plainly,  that  it  neither 
needs,  cor  is  capable  of  any  proof.  1  think,  I  reafon, 
J feel  pleafure  and  pain  :  can  any  of  thefe  be  more  evident 
to  me  than  my  onvn  exiftence?  If  I  doubt  of  all  other 
things,  that  very  doubt  makes  me  perceive  my  onvn  exift¬ 
ence,  and  will  not  fuffer  me  to  doubt  of  that.  If  I  know 
I  doubt,  I  have  as  certain  a  perception  of  the  thing  doubt¬ 
ing,  as  of  that  thought  which  I  call  doubt.  Experience 
then  convinces  us,  that  we  have  an  intuitive  knc’ix>ledge  of 
our  onxm  exiftence',  and  an  internar infallible  perception 
that  we  are.  In  every  adt  of  fenfation,"  reafoning,  or 
thinking,  we  are  confeious  toourfelves  of  our  own  being; 
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and  In  this  matter  come  not  fhort  of  thchigheft  degree  of 
Certainty. 

Qf  our  knonaledge  of  the  exigence  of  a  God. 

Though  God\\z%  given  us  ViO  innate  ideas  of  hlmfelf, 
yet  having  furnirtied  ns  with  thofe  faculties  our  minds  are 
endowed  with,  he  hath  not  left  himfelf  •without  a  •wit~ 
nefsi  fince  we  have  fenfe,  perception,  and  reafon,  and 
cannot  want  a  clear  proof  of  him  as  long  as  we  carry 
ourfelves  about  us.  Nor  can  we  juftly  complain  of  our 
ignorance  in  this  great  point,  fince  he  has  fo  plentifully 
provided  us  with  means  to  difeover  and  know  him,  fo 
far  as  is  neceflary  to  the  end  of  our  being,  and  the  great 
concernment  of  our  happinefs.  But  though  this  be  the 
moft  obvious  truth  that  reafon  difeovers,  yet  it  requires 
thought  and  attention  ;  and  the  mind  muft  apply  itfelfto 
a  regular  dedudlion  of  it,  from  forae  part  of  our  intuitive 
knowledge ;  or  elfe  we  fhall  be  as  ignorant  of  this,  as  of 
other  propofitions  which  are  in  thcmfelves  capableof  clear 
demondration.  Tofhew,  therefore,  that  we  arc  capable 
of  knowing,  that  is,  being  certain^  \\i2Xjhere  is  a  Gody 
and  how  we  may  come  by  this  certainty,  we  need  go  no 
farther  that  ourfelves,  and  that  undoubted  knowledge  we 
have  of  our  own  exijience.  It  is  beyond  queftion,  that 
man  has  a  clear  perception  of  his  G*ivn  being :  He  knows 
certainly  that  he  exilts,  and  that  he  is  fomething.  In 
the  next  place,  man  knows  by  an  intuitive  certainty,  that 
hare  nothing  can  no  more  produce  any  real  heingy  than 
it  can  be  equal  to  tnuo  right  angles.  If  therefore,  we 
know  there  is  fome  real  being,  it  is  an  evident  demon- 
ftration,  that  from  eternity  there  has  been  fomething  ; 
fince  what  was  not  from  eternity  had  a  beginning ;  and 
what  had  a  beginning,  muft  be  produced  by  fomething 
clfe.  Next,  it  is  evident,  that  •what  has  its  being  from 
another y  muji  alfo  have  all  that  •which  is  in  and  belongs 
to  its  being  from  another  too  :  All  the  powers  it  has, 
muft  be  owing  to,  and  received  from  the  fame  fource. 
This  eternal  fource  then  of  all  being  muft  be  alfo  the 
fource  and  original  of  all  power  ;  and  fo  this  eternal  Being 
muft  be  alfo  the  moft  po^werful. 

Again,  man  finds  in  himfelf  perception  and  knonvledge : 
We  are  certain,  then,  that  there  is  not  only  fome  being, 
but  fome  knowing  intelligent  being  in  the  world.  There 
was  a  time,  then,  when  there  was  no  knowing  being,  or 
elfe  there  has  been  a  knowing  being  from  eternity.  If 
it  be  faid,  there  was  a  time  when  that  eternal  being  had 
no  knowledge ;  the  reply  is,  that  then  it  is  impolliblc 
there  fliould  have  ever  been  any  knowledge ;  it  being  as 
impofiible  that  things  wholly  void  of  knowledge,  and  o* 
perating  blindly,  and  without  any  perception,  ftiould  pro¬ 
duce  a  knowing  being,  as  it  is  that  a  triangle  ftiould  make 
itfelf  three  angles  bigger  than  two  right  ones. 

Thus  from  the  confideration  of  ourfelves,  and  what  we 
infallibly  find  in  our  o^n  conftitutions,  our  reafon  leads 
us  to  the  knowledge  of  this  certain  and  evident  truth,  that 
there  is  an  eternaly  moft  povjerfuly  and  knowing  be¬ 
ings  and  from  this  idea  duly  confidered,  will  eafily  be 
deduced  all  thofe  other  attributes  we  ought  to  aferibe 
to  this  eternal  being. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  plain,  we  have  a  more 
certain  knowledge  of  the  exifteoce  of  a  Cody,  than  of  any 
Vox.  III.  N°,  77.  2. 
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thing  our  fenfes  hare  not  immediately  difeovered  to  us; 
nay,  that  we  more  certainly  kr^ow  that  there  is  a  Gody 
than  that  there  is  any  thing  elfe  without  us. 

It  being  then  unavoidable  for  all  rational  creatures 
conclude,  that  f  met hing  has  exifted  fro7n  eternity  :  let  ua 
next  fee  what  kind  of thing  that  muft  be.  There  are  but  fwer 
two  forts  of  beings  in  the  world,  that  man  knows  or  con¬ 
ceives  .  firfty  Such  as  are  purely  material,  without  fenf® 
or  perception,  as  the  clippings  of  our  beards,  and  parings 
of  our  nails.  Secondly y  Sensible  perceiving  beings  ;  fuch 
as  we  find  ourfelves  to  be.  Thefe  two  forts  we  (hall 
hereafter  call  cogitative  and  incogitative  beings :  Which 
to  our  prefent  purpofe  are  better  tiian  7natefial  and  /V/sr- 
m  aterial. 

If  then  there  muft  be  fomething  eternal y  it  Is  very  ob¬ 
vious  to  reafon,  that  it  muft  necelTarily  be  a  cogitative 
being;  becaufe  it  is  as  impofiible  to  conceive  that  ever 
bare  incogitative  matter  fhould  produce  a  thinking  in¬ 
telligent  being,  as  that,  nothing  fnould  of  itfelf  produce 
matter.  Let  us  fuppofe  any  parcel  of  matter  eternaly  we 
fhail  find  it  in  itfelf  unable  to  produce  any  thing.  Let 
us  fuppofe  its  parts  firmly  at  reft  together :  If  there  were 
no  other  being  in  the  world,  muft  it  not.eternaily.Temain 
fo,  a  dead  unadive  lump  \  Is  it  poflibleto  conceive  it  can 
add  motion  to  itfelf,  or  produce  any  thing  ?  Matter 
then  by  its  own  ftrength  cannot  produce  in  itfelf  fo  much 
as  motion.  The  motion  it  has  muft  alfo  be  from  eter¬ 
nity,  or  elfe  added  to  matter  by  fome  other  being  more 
powerful  than  matter.  But  let  us  fuppofe  motion  eternal 
to ) ;  yet  matter,  incogitative  matter  and  motion,  could 
never  produce  thought  :  Knowledge  will  ftill  be  as  far 
beyond  the  power  of  motion  and  tnatter  to  produce,  as 
matter  is  beyond  the  power  of  nothing  to  produce.  Di¬ 
vide  matter  into  as  minute  parts  as  you  will,  vary  the  fi¬ 
gure  and  motion  of  it  as  much  as  you  pleafe,  it  will  ope¬ 
rate  no  otherwife  upon  other  bodies  of  proportionable 
bulk,  than  it  did  before  this  divifion.  The  minuteft 
particles  of  matter  knock,  impel,  and  refift  one  another, 
juft  as  the  greater  do ;  and  that  is  ail  they  can  do.  So 
that  if  we  will  fuppofe  nothing  eternaly  matter  can  ne¬ 
ver  begin  to  be  :  If  we  fuppofe  bare  matter  without  mo¬ 
tion  eternaly  motion  can  never  begin  to  be  :  If  we  fup¬ 
pofe  only  matter  and*  motion  eternal,  thought  can  never 
b^gin  to  be :  For  it  is  impofiible  to  conceive  matter, 
either  with  or  without  motion,  could  have  originally,  in 
and  from  itfelf  fenfe,  perception,  and  knowledge;  as  is 
evident  from  hence,  that  then  fenfe,  perception  and  know¬ 
ledge,  rauft  be  a  property  eternally  infeparable  from  mat¬ 
ter  and  every  particle  of  it.  Since  therefore  vvhaifoe- 
ver  is  the  firft  eternal  being,  muft  neceffarily  be  cogi’- 
tative ;  and  whatfoever  is  firft  of  all  things,  muft  necef- 
farily  contain  in  it,  and  a<5lually  have,  at  ieaft  all  the 
perfections  that  can  ever  after  exift,  it  neccfiarily  follows, 
that  the  firft  eternal  being  cannot  be  matter. 

If  therefore  it  be  evident  that  fomething  necefiariJy 
muft  exift  from  eternity,  it  is  alfo  evident,  that  that 
fomething  muft  necejfarily  be  a  cogitative  being :  For  it 
is  as  impofiible  that  incogitative  matter  fiiould  produce  a 
cogitative  being,  as  that  nothing,  or  the  negation  of  all 
being,  fhould  produce  a  pofitive  being  or  matter. 

This  difeovery  of  the  necefiary  exiftence  of  an  Eternal 
3  D  Mind, 
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mind  does  fufficlently  lead  us  into  the  knowledge  of 
God.  For  it  w^iil  hence  follow,  that  all  other  know-’ 
ing  beings  that  have  a  beginning  muft  depend  on  him, 
And  have  no  other  ways  of  knowledge  or  extent  of 
power  than  what- he  gives  them  ;  and  therefore  if  he 
made  thofe,  he  made  alfo  the  iefs  excellent  pieces  of 
this  univerfe,  all  htanhnate  bodies^  whereby  his  omnt^ 
fcience,  ponusr^  znd  providence^  will  be  eftablifiied  ;'^nd 
from  thence  all  his  other  attributes  necefTarily  follow. 

Of  our  kno^eiledge  of  the  exijlence  of  other  things. 

The  knov/ledge  of  our  own  being  we  have  by  intuition: 
The  exidence  of  a  God,  reafon  clearly  makes  known  to 
us.  The  knowledge  of  the  exijience  of  any  other  thing, 
we  can  have  only  by  fenfation\  for  there  being  no  ne- 
cefTary  connexion  of  real  exifience  with  any  idea  a  man 
hath  in  bis  memory;  nor  of  any  other  exiftence,  but  that 
o{God^  with  the  exidence  of  any  particular  man;  no 
particular  man  can  know  the  exiftence  of  any  other  being, 
but  o^ly  W'hen,  by  a<ftually  operating  upon  him,  it  makes 
itfelf  be  perceived  by  him.  The  having  the  idea  of  any 
thing  in  our  mind,  no  more  proves  the  exiftence  of  that 
thing,  than  the  pidture  of  a  man  evidences  his  being  in 
the  world,  or  the  vifions  of  a  dream  make  thereby  a  true 
hiftory.  It  is  therefore  theadtual  receiving  of from 
without,  that  gives  us  notice  of  the  exiftence  of  other 
things,  and  makes  us  know  that  fomething  doth  exift 
at  that  time  without  us,  which  caufes  that  idea  in  us, 
though  perhaps  we  neither  know  nor  confidcr  how  it 
does  it ;  for  it  takes  not  from  the  certainty  of  our 
fenfes,  and  the  ideas  we  receive  by  them,  that  we 
know  not  the  manner  wherein  they  are  produced.  This 
notice  we  have  by  our  fenfes  of  the  exifting  of  things 
without  us,  though  it  be  not  altogether  fo  certain  as 
intuition  and  demonf  ration,  deferves  the  name  of  know¬ 
ledge,  if  we  perfuade  ourfelves  that  our  faculties  adl  and 
inform  us  right  concerning  the  exiftence  of  thole  objedls 
that  affedl  them.  But  befides  the  aft*u ranee  w^e  have  from 
our  fenfes  themfelves,  that  they  do  not  err  in  the  infor¬ 
mation  they  give  us  of  the  exiftence  of  things  w'ithout  us, 
we  hav^  other  concurrent  reafons  :  As,  Firji,  It  is  plain 
thofe  perceptions  are  produced  in  us  by  exterior  caufes  af- 
fedting  our  fenfes,  becaufe  thofe  that  want  the  organs  of 
any  fenfe  never  can  have  theideas  belonging  to  that  fenfe 
produced  in  their  minds.  This  is  too  evident  to  be  doubt¬ 
ed-;  and  therefore  we  cannot  but  be  aflured,  that  they 
come  in  by  the  organs  of  that  fenfe,  and  no  other  way. 

Secondly,  Bccaufe  we  find  fometimes  that  we  cannot 
avoid  the  having  thofe  ideas  produced  in  our  minds. 
When  my  eyes  are  fliut,  I  can  at  plcafure  recall  to  my 
mind  the  ideas  of  light,  or  the  fun,  which  former  fen- 
farions  had  lodged  in  my  memory  :  But  if  I  turn  my  eyes 
towards  the  fun,  I  cannot  avoid  the  ideas  w'hlch  the 
light  or  tht  fun  then  produces  in  me.  Which  fliews  a 
manifeft  difference  between  thofe  ideas  laid  up  in  the 
memory,  and  fuch  as  force  themfelves  upon  us,  and  we 
cannot  avoid  having.  And  therefore  it  muft  needs  be 
fome  exterior  caufe,  whofe  efficacy  I  cannot  refift,  that 
produces  thofe  ideasm  my  mind  whether  I  will  or  no. 

Befidcs,  there  is  nobody  who  doth  not  perceive  the 
difference  in  himfelf,  between  actually  looking  upou-the 


fun,  and  contemplating  the  idea  he  has  of  it  in  his  me* 
mory ;  and  therefore  he  hath  certain  knowledge,  that 
they  are  not  both  memory  or  fancy,,  but  that  a<ftuai  feeing 
has  a  caufe  without. 

Thirdly,  Add  to  this,  that  many  ideas  are  produ  ced 
in  us  with  pain,  which  we  afterwards  remember  without 
the  leaft  offence.  Thus  the  pain  of  heat  or  cold,  when 
the  idea  of  it  is  received  in  our  minds,  gives  us  no  dif- 
turbance,  which,  when  felt,  was  very  troublefome  ;  and 
we  remember  the  pain  of  hunger,  thirjl,  head-ach,  &c. 
without  any  pain  at  all,  which  would  either  never  difturb 
ua,  or  elfe  conftantly  do  it,  as  often  as  we  thought  of  it, 
were  there  nothing  more  but  ideas  floating  in  our  minds, 
and  appearances  entertaining  our  fancies,  without  the  real 
exiftence  of  things  affe^ling  us  from  abroad. 

Fourthly,  Our  fenfes  in  many  cafes  bear  witnefs  to  the 
truth  of  each  other’s  report  concerning  the  exiftence  of 
feofible  things  without  us  :  he  that  doubts  when  he  fees 
a  fire,  whether  it  be  real,  may,  if  he  pleafe,  feel  it  too  ; 
and  by  the  exquifite  pain  he  will  be  convinced,  that  it  is 
not  a  bare  idea  or  phantom. 

If  after  all  this,  any  one  will  be  fo  fceptical,  as  to 
diftruft  his  fenfes,  and  to  queftion  the  exiftence  of  all 
things,  or  our  knowledge  of  any  thing,  let  him  confider 
that  the  certainty  of  things  exifting  in  rerum  natura,  when 
we  have  the  teftimony  of  our  fenfes  for  it,  is  not  only  as 
great  as  our  frame  can  attain  to,  but  as  our  condition  needs. 
For  our  faculties  being  not  fuited  to  the  full  extent  of 
being,  nor  a  clear  coraprehenfive  knowledge  of  all  things, 
but  to  the  prefervation  of  us  in  whom  they  are,  and  ac¬ 
commodated  to  the  ufe  of  life  ;  they  ferye  our  purpofe 
well  enough,  if  they  will  but  give  us  certain  notice  of 
thofe  things  that  are  convenient  or  inconvenient  to  us  : 
For  he  that  fees  a  candle  burning,  and  has  experimented 
the  force  of  the  llame,  by  putting  his  finger  in  it,  will 
little  doubt  that  this  is  fomething  exifting  without  him 
which  does  him  harm,  and  puts  him  to  pain  ;  which  is 
affurance  enough  ;  when  no  man  requires  greater  certain¬ 
ty  to  govern  his  actions  by,  than  what  is  as  certain  as  his 
atftions  themfelves  :  So  that  this  evidence  is  as  great  as 
we  can  defire,  being  as  certain  to  us  as  our  pleafure  or 
pain,  that  is,  happinefs  or  mifery  ;  beyond  which  we  have 
no  concernment  either  of  knowing  or  being. 

In  fine,  when  our  fenfes  doth  actually  convey  into  our 
underftandings  zxiy  idea,  we  are  affured  that  there  is 
fomething  at  that  time  really  exifting  without  us,  But 
this  knowledge  extends  only  as  far  as  the  prefent  tefti¬ 
mony  of  our  fenfes,  employed  about  particular  objects, 
that  do  then  affedt  them,  and  no  farther.  My  feeing  a 
man  a  minute  fince,  is  no  certain  argument  of  his  prefent 
exiftence. 

As  when  our  fenfes  are  actually  employed  about  any 
objeft,  we  know  that  it  does  exift  ;  fo  by  our  memory 
we  may  be  affured,  that  heretofore  things  that  affedt- 
ed  our  fenfes  have  exifted :  And  thus  we  have  the 
knowledge  of  the  paft  exiftence  of  feveral  things,  whereof 
our  fenfes  having  informed  us,  our  memories  ftill  retain 
the  ideas',  and  of  this  we  are  paft  all  doubt,  fo  long  as 
we  remember  well. 

As  to  the  exiftence  of  fpirits,  our  having  ideas  of 
them  docs  GQt  make  us  knpwthat  any  fuch  things  do. exift 
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Without  US,  or  that  there  are  any  faiiie  fpirits,  or  any 
other  fpiriiual  beings  but  the  eternal  Cod,  We  have 
f;round  from  revelatieut  and  /everal  other  reafons,  to 
believe  with  afTurancc,  that  there  are  fuch  creatures  : 
But  our  fenfes  not  being  able  to  difcover  them,  we 
'Want  the  means  of  knowing  their  particular  exifterice  j 
for  we  can  no  more  know  that  there  ^xt  finite  fiirits  real¬ 
ly  exiting,  by  the  ideas  we  have  of  fuch  beings,  than 
by  the  ideas  any  one  has  of  fairies^  or  centaurs,  he  can 
come  to  know,  that  things  anfwering  thofe  ideas  do  really 
cxift. 

Hence  we  may  gather,  that  there  are  tnno  forts  of 
propofitions  :  One  concerning  the  exigence  of  any  thing 
anfwerabie  to  fuch  an  idea,  as  that  of  an  elephant,  phx- 
nix,  motion,  or  angel,  viz,  whether  fuch  a  thing  does 
any  where  exifl:  And  this  knowledge  is  only  of particu- 
Jars,  and  not  to  be  had  of  any  thing  without  us,  but  only 
of  God,  any  other  way  than  by  our  fenfes. 

Another  fort  of  propofition  is,  wherein  is  expreffed  the 
agreement  or  difagreement  of  our  ahJlraPl  ideas,  and 
their  dependance  one  on  another  And  thefe  may  be 
univerfal  and  certain  :  fo  having  the  idea  of  Cod  and  my 
felf,  of  fear  and  obedience,  I  cannot  but  be  fure  that  God 
is  tohe  feared  and  obeyed  by  me :  and  this  propofition  will 
be  certain  concerning  man  in  general,  if  I  have  made  an 
ahfraG:  idea  of  fuch  zfpecies,  whereof  I  am  one  particular. 
But  fuch  rf  propofition,  how  certain  foever,  proves  not  to 
me  the  exiftence  of  men  in  the  world  ;  but  will  be  true 
of  all  fuch  creatures,  whenever  they  do  exift  ;  which  cer¬ 
tainty  of  fuch  general  propofitions,  depends  on  the  agree¬ 
ment  or  difagreement  difeoverabie  in  thofe  ahfradJ  ideas. 

In  the  former  cafe,  our  knowledge  is  the  confequence  of 
the  exiftence  of  things  producing  ideas  in  our  minds  by 
our  fenfes  :  in  the  latter,  the  confequences  of  the  ideas 
that  are  in  our  minds,  and  producing  thefe  general  pro¬ 
pofitions,  many  whereof  are  called  eierna  veritates  : 
and  all  of  them  indeed  are  fo  ;  not  from  being  written  all 
or  any  of  them  In  the  minds  of  all  men,  or  that  they  were 
any  of  them  propofitions  in  any  one’s  mind,  till  he,  having 
.got  the  ahftrafl  ideas,  joined  or  feparated  them  by  affirm¬ 
ation  or  negation ;  but  wherefoever  we  can  fuppofe  fuch 
a  creature  as  man  is,  endowed  with  fuch  faculties,  and 
thereby  furniffied  with  fuch  ideas  as  we  have,  we  muft 
conclude  he  mull:  needs,  when  he  applies  his  thoughts  to 
the  confideration  of  his  ideas,  know  the  truth  of  certain 
propofitions  that  will  arife  from  the  agreement  or  difagree- 
raent  he  will  perceive  in  his  own  ideas.  Such  propofi¬ 
tions  being  once  made  about  ahjlrail  ideas,  fo  as  to  be 
true,  they  will,  whenever  they  can  be  fuppofed  to  be 
made  again,  at  any  time  part,  or  to  come,  by  a  mind 
-having  thofe  ideas,  always  be  true  ;  for  names  being  fup- 
pofed  to  Hand  perpetually  for  the  fame  ideas,  and  the 
fame  ideas  having  immutably  the  fame  habitudes  one  to 
another,  propofitions  concerning  any  abfraPl  ideas  that 
are  once  true  muft  needs  be  eternal  verities. 

Of judgment. 

The  underfunding  faculties  being  g’ven  to  man,  Tiot 
barely  for  fpeculation,  but  alfo  for  the  co'ndu61  of  his  life, 
a  man  would  be  at  a  great  lofs,  if  he  had  nothing  to  di- 
reft  him  but  what  has  the  certainty  of  true  knowledge. 
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He  that  will  not  eat  till  he  has  demonftration  that  it  willr 
nourifti  him,  nor  fir  till  he  is  infallibly  affiured  of  fuc- 
cefs  in  his  bufinefs,  w'iii  have  little  elfeto  do  but  ft  fill, 
and  perifj. 

Therefore  as  God  hath  fet  feme  things  in  broad  day^ 
light ;  as  he  has  given  us  fome  certain  knowledge,  though 
limited  to  a  few  things,  in  comparifon,  (probably  as  a  talie 
of  what  intelleGual  creatures  are  capable  of,  to  excite  in  us 
a  defire  and  endeavour  after  a  better  ftate;)  fo  in  the  great- 
eft  part  of  our  concernment,  he  has  afforded  us  only  the 
tnxdlight  of  probability,  fuitable  to  that  ftate  of  medio¬ 
crity  and  prohationerjhip  he  has  been  pleafed  to  place  us 
in  here. 

The  faculty  which  God\i^%  given  man  to  enlighten  him, 
next  to  certain  knowledge,  is  judgment ;  whereby  the 
mind  takes  iii  ideas  to  agree  ordifagree,  without  percei- 
ing  a  demonftrative  evidence  in  the  proofs.  The  mind 
exercifes  this  judgment  fometimes  out  of  neceftity,  where 
demonftrative  proofs  and  certain  knowledge  are  not  to  be 
had  ;  and  fometimes  out  of  lazinefs,  unflcilfulnefs,  or 
hafte,  even  where  they  are  to  be  had. 

This  faculty  of  the  mind,  when  it  is  exercifed  immedi¬ 
ately  about  things,  is  called  judgment',  when  about  truths 
delivered  in  words,  is  moft  commonly  called  ajfent  or  dif 
fent.  Thus  the  mind  has  t’oso  faculties  converfant  about 
truth  and  falfehood  :  Firft,  Kno'wledge  )  whereby  it  cer¬ 
tainly  perceives,  and  is  undoubtedly  fatisfied  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  or  difagreement  of  any  ideas.  Secondly,  Judg¬ 
ment,  which  is  the  putting  ideas  together,  or  Separating 
them  from  one  another  in  the  mind,  when  their  certain 
agreement  or  difagreement  is  not  perceived,  but  prefu¬ 
med  to  be  be  fo.  And  if  it  fo  unites  or  feparates  them  as 
in  reality  things  are,  it  is  right  judgment. 

Of probability, 

P  ROBABi  L I T  Y  is  nothing  but  the  appearance  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  or  difagreement  of  two  ideas,  by  the  intervention  of 
prpofs,  whofe  conne<ftion  is  not  conftant  and  immutable, 
or  is' not  perceived  to  be  fo;  but  is  or  appears  for  the 
moft  pan  to  be  fo ;  and  is  enough  to  induce  the  mind  to 
judge  the  propofition  to  be  true  or  falfe,  rather  than  the 
contrary. 

Of  probability  there  are  degrees,  from  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  certainty  and  demonf  ration,  quite  down  to  im¬ 
probability  ^inAunlikelinefs,  even  to  the  confines  of  impof- 
fihility  :  And  alfo  degrees  of  ajjent  from  certain  know¬ 
ledge,  and  what  is  next  it,  full  affurance  and  confidence, 
quite  down  to  conjedlure,  doubt,  diftruft,  and  diibelief; 

That  propofition  then  is  probable,  for  which  there  are 
arguments  or  proofs  to  make  it  pafs  or  be  received  for 
true :  The  entertainment  the  mind  gives  to  this  fort  of 
propofitions,  is  called  belief,  affent,  or  opinion.  Proba¬ 
bility  then  being  to  fupply  the  defeeft  of  our  knowledge, 
is  always  converfant  about  propofitions  whereof  we  have 
no  certainty,  but  only  fome  hiducements  to  receive  them 
for  true.  Hbt  grounds  oVir  are,  in  ffiort,  thefe  fvso  foB 
lowing, 

Firf,  The  conformity  of  anything  with  our  own  know¬ 
ledge,  experience,  or  obfervation. 

Secondly,  The  tefimony  of  others,  vouching  their  ob- 
fervation  and  experience.  In'the  tejlimony  of  others  is 
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to  be  confidcred,  Firfty  The  numSer ;  Secondly y  The  in- 
tegrity;  Thirdly y  Thefldilof  the  witneffes;  Fourthly y  The 
defign  of  the  author,  if  it  be  a  teftimony  cited  out  of  a 
book ;  Fifthly y  The  conCflcncy  of  the  parts  and  circum- 
llances  of  the  relation ;  Sixthly y  Contrary  teftimonies. 

The  mind,  before  it  rationally  ajftnts  or  dijjents  to  any 
probable  propolition,  ought  to  examine  ail  the  grounds 
of  probability  y  and  fee  how  they  make,  more  or  lefs,  for  or 
againil  it ;  and  upon  a  due  balancing  of  the  whole,  rcjedl 
or  receive  it,  with  a  more  or  lefs  hrm  ajfent,  according 
to  the  preponderancy  of  the  greater  grounds  of  probabi^ 
lity  on  one  fide,  or  the  other. 

Of  the  degrees  of  ajfent. 

The  grounds  of  probability  y  laid  down  in  the  forego 
ing  feftion,  as  they  are  the  foundations  on  which  our  af 
fent  is  built,  fo  are  they  alio  the  meafure  whereby  its 
feveral  degrees  are  (or  ought  to  be)  regulated.  Only  we 
are  to  take  notice,  that  no  grounds  of  probability  operate 
any  farther  on  the  mind,  which  fearches  after  truth,  and 
endeavours  to  judge  right,  than  they  appear,  at  leaft,  in 
the  firft  judgment  or  fearch  that  the  mind  makes.  It  is 
indeed  in  many  cafes  impoflible,  and  in  moft  very  hard, 
^ven  fQ.r  thofe  who  have  admirable  memories,  to  retain  all 
the  proofs  which,  upon  a  due  examination,  made  them  em¬ 
brace  that  fide  of  the  ^ueftion.  It  fuffices,  that  they  have 
once,  with  care  and  fairnefs,  fifted  the  matter  as  far  as 
they  could ;  and  having  once  found  on  which  fide  the  pro 
lability  appeared  to  them,  they  lay  up  the  conclufion  in 
their  memories,  as  a  truth  they  have  difcovered  ;  and  for 
the  future  remain  fatisfied  with  the  teftimonyof  their  me¬ 
mories,  that  this  is  the  opinion,  that,  by  the  proofs  they 
have  once  feen  of  it,  deferves  fuch  a  degree  of  their  ajfent 
as  they  afford  it. 

It  is  unavoidable  then  that  the  memory  be  relied  on  in 
this  cafe,  and  that  men  be  perfuaded  of  feveral  opinions y 
whereof  the  proofs  are  not  actually  in  their  thoughts,  nay, 
which  perhaps  they  are  not  able  adlually  to  recall ;  With¬ 
out  this  the  greateft  part  of  men  muft  be  cither  fceptics, 
or  change  every  moment,  when  any  one  offers  them  ar¬ 
guments  which  for  want  of  memory,  they  are  not  prefent- 
ly  able  to  anfwer. 

It  muft  be  owned,  that  mens  fticking  to  paft  jugments, 
js  often  the  caufe  of  great  obfinacy  in  error  and  miftake; 
But  the  fault  is  not  that  they  rely  on  their  memories  for 
what  they  have  before  well  judged,  but  becaufe  they 
judged  before  they  had  well  examined.  Who  al- 
moft  is  there  that  hath  the  leifure,  patience,  and  means, 
to  collect  together  all  the  proofs  concerning  moft  of 
the  opinions  he  has,  fo  as  fafely  to  cqnclude,  that  he 
has  a  clear  and  full  view,  and  that  there  is  no  more  to 
be  alledged  for  his  better  information  ?  And  yet  we  are 
forced  to  determine  ourfelves  on  one  fide,  or  other :  The 
condu<ft  of  our  lives,  and  the  management  of  our  great 
concerns,  will  not  bear  delay:  For  thofq  depend,  for  the 
moft  part,  on  the  determination  of  our  judgment  in  points, 
wherein  we  are  not  capable  of  certain  knowledge,  and 
wherein  it  is  neceffary  for  us  to  embrace  one  fide  or  the 
other. 

The  propofiiions  we  receive  upon  inducements  of  pro^ 
iabilityy  iw  forts  :  Firf,  Concerning  fome  parti¬ 


cular  exiftence,  or  matter  of  faFly  which  falling  «nder 
our  obfervation,  is  capable  human  tejiimony:  Second-' 
lyy  Concerning  things  which,  being  beyond  the  difeovery 
of  our  fenfesy  are  not  capable  of  human  teftimony. 

Concerning  the  firft  of  thefe,  r/z.  Particular  matter 
of fa6i. 

Firft y  Where  any  particular  thing,  confonant  to  the 
conftani  obfervation  of  ourfelves,  and  others,  in  the  like 
cafe,  comes  attefted  with  the  concurrent  reports  of  all 
that  mention  it,  we  receive  it  as  eafily,  and  build  as  firm¬ 
ly  upon  it,  as  if  it  were  certain  knowledge.  Thus,  if  all 
Englijhmsny  who  have  occafion  to  mention  it,  fhould  re¬ 
port,  that  it  froze  in  England  laft  winter,  or  the  like,  a 
man  would  as  little  doubt  of  it,  as  that  feven  and  four 
are  eleven. 

The  firft  and  higheft  degree  of  probability  then  is,  when 
the  general  confent  of  all  men,  in  all  ages,  as  far  as  can 
be  known,  concurs  with  a  man’s  own  conftant  experience 
in  the  like  cafes,  to  confirm  the  truth  of  any  particular 
matter  of  fa<5l,  attefted  by  fair  witneffes :  Such  are  the  ftated 
conftitutions  and  properties  of  bodies,  and  the  regular 
proceedings  of  caufes  and  effects  in  the  ordinary  coiirfe  of 
nature.  This  we  call  an  argument  from  the  nature  of 
things  themfelves :  For  what  we  and  others  always  ob- 
ferve  to  be  after  the  fame  manner,  we  conclude  with  rea- 
fon  to  be  the  effeils  of  fteady  and  regular  caufesy  though 
they  come  not  within  the  reach  of  our  knowledge  ;  as  that 
fire  warmed  a  man,  or  made  lead fiuid ;  that  iron  funk  in 
water,  fwam  in  quickfilver.  A  relation  affirming  any  fuch 
thing  to  have  been,  or  a  predication  that  it  will  happen 
again  in  the  fame  manner,  is  ^received  without  doubt  or 
hefitation ;  and  our  belief  thus  grounded,  rifes  to  ajfu.'' 
ranee. 

Secondly y  Tlie  next  degree  of  probability  y  is  when  by 
my  own  experience,  and  the  agreement  of  all  others  that 
mention  it,  a  thing  is  found  to  be  for  the  moft  part  fo ; 
and  that  the  particular  inftance  of  it  is  attelied  by  many 
and  undoubted  nvitnejfes.  Thus  hiftory  giving  us  fuch  an 
account  of  men  in  all  ages,  and  my  own  experience  con¬ 
firming  it,  that  moft  men  prefer  their  own  private  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  public ;  if  all  hiftorians  that  write  of  Tihe^ 
riusy  fay  that  he  did  fo,  it  is  extremely  probable:  And 
in  this  cafe,  our  ajfent  rifes  to  a  degree  which  we  may  call 
confidence. 

Thirdlyy  In  matters  happening  indifferently,  as  that  a 
bird  ffiould  fly  this  or  that  way;  when  any  particular  mat¬ 
ter  of  fa<ft  comes  attefted  by  the  concurrent  teftimony  of 
unfufpedted  msitneffesy  there  our  ajfent  is  alfo  unavoidable. 
Thus,  that  there  is  in  Italy  fuch  a  city  Rome ;  that 
about  one  thoufand  and  feven  hundred  years  ago  there 
lived'  fuch  a  man  in  it  as  Julius  Crejary  &c  a  man  catt 
as  little  doubt  of  this,  and  the  like,  as  he  does  of  the  be¬ 
ing  and  aflions  of  his  own  acquaintance,,  whereof  he  him- 
felf  is.  a  witnefs. 

Probability y  on  thefe  grounds,  carries  fo  much  evidence 
with  it,  that  it  leaves  us  as  little  liberty  to  believe  or  dif- 
bclieve,  as  demonftration  does,  whether  we  will  know  or 
be  ignorant.  But  the  difficulty  is,  when  teftimonies  con- 
tradid  common  experience,  and  the  reports  of  witneffes 
clafh  with  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature,  or  with  one  a- 
nother  j  here  diligence,  attention,  and  exadnefs,  is  re¬ 
quired 
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^ylred  to' Form  a  right  judgment.  ^  and  to  proportion  the 
<r(fent  to  I’he  evidenc-e  and  of  the  thing',  which 

rifes  and  falls  according  as  the  two  foundations  of  cre¬ 
dibility  favour  or  contradi<5l  it.  Thefe  are  liable  to  fuch 
variety  of  contrary  obfcrvations,  circumftances,  reports, 
tempers,  defigns,  over-fight,  ebr.  of  reporters,  that  it  is 
impollible  to  reduce  to  precife  rules  the  variou-s  degrees 
wherein  men  give  their  afftint.  This  in  ’general  may  be 
faid,  that  as  the  proofiy  upon  due  examination,  fhall  to 
•any  ono  appear  in  a  greater  orlefs  degree  to  preponderate 
on  either  fide,  fo  they  are  fitted  to  produce  in  the  mind 
fuch  dijfercnt  entertainments,  as  are  called  belief y  con- 

jcdlurcy  gitefsy  doubly  n^averingy  dijirufiy  dtjbeli^fy  Scc% 

It  is  a  rw/c- generally  approved,  that  any  tefHmohy,  the 
•farther  off  it  is  removed  from  the  original  t;-uth,  the  lefs 
force  it  has  :  And  iir  traditional  truths,  each  remove 
weakens  the  force  of  the  proof.  Thereds  2l  rule  quite  con¬ 
trary  to  this,  advanced  by  fome  men,  who  look  on  opi¬ 
nions  to  gain  force  by  gro’.ving  o/r/i?r.  Upon  this  ground, 
propofitions  evidently  falfe  or  daubtful_in  their  firlt  begin* 
nmg,  come  by  an  inverted  rule  oi probahildy  to  pafs  for 
authentic  truths;  and  thofe  which  deferved  little  credit 
from  the  mouths  of  their  fit  11  relators,  are  thought  to  grow 
venerable age,  and  are  urged  as  undeniable. 

But  certain  it  is.,  that  no  probability  can  rife  above  its 
frft  original.  What  has  no  other  ev  dence  than  the  fingle 
teftimony  of  one.,  nviinefsy  muft  hand  or  faifby  his  only 
teflimony,  though  afterwards  cited  by  hundreds  of  others; 
and  is  fo  far  from  receiving  any  Ifrength  thereby,  that  it 
becomes  the  weaker  ;  becaufe  paflion,  interefl,  inadver¬ 
tency,  midake  of  his  meaning,  and  a  thoufand  odd  rea- 
fons,  which  capricious  mens  minds  are  axSted  by,  may  make 
one  than  quote  another’s  words  or  meaning  w'rong.  This 
is  certain,  that  vvhat'in  one  age  w^as  affirmed  upon  flight 
grounds,  Can  never  after  come  to  be  more  valid  in  future 
ages  by.  being  often  rejSeated 

The  fecond  fort  of  probability  y  is  concerning  things  not 
falling. under  the  reach  of  our  fenfes,  and  therefore  not 
capable  of  teftimony :  And  fuch  are, 

ify  The  exiftence,  nature,  and  operations  of  finite 
imfnaterialhs\v\gs  whhom  us,  as angelsy  &c.  or 
the  exiftence  of  material  beings  fuch  as,  for  their  fmall- 
nefs  or  remotenefs,  our  fenfes  cannot  take  notice  of;  as 
whether  there  be  plants y  animals y  &c.  in  ih^  planets^ 
and.f)ther  manfions  of  the  vaft  univerfe. 

2dlyy  Concerning  the  manner  of  operation  in  moft  parts 
of  the  works  of  nature  ;  wherein  though  we  fee  the'  fen- 
fible  effedisy  yet  their  caufes  are  unknown,  and  we  per¬ 
ceive  not  the  ways  and  manner  how  they  are  produced. 
We  fee  animals  are  generated,  nouriflied,  and  move  ;  ^he 
hadfone  draws  irony  &c.  But  the  caufes  that  operate, 
and  the  manner  they  are  produced  in,  we  can  only  guefs, 
and  probably  conjedure.  In  thejj'  analogy  is  the 

only  help  we.  have  ;  and  it  is  from  that  alone  we  draw  all 
our  gre  undsof  probability.  Thus  obferving,  that  the  bare 
rubbing  of  twm  bodies  violently  upon  one  another,  pro¬ 
duces  heaty  and  very  often  fircy  we  have  reafon  to  think, 
that  what. we  z'iWheat  and  fi.re  corfifts  in  a  certa*in  violent 
agitation  of  the  Imperceptible  minute  parts  of  the  burning 
inatter.  This  fort  of which  is  the  beft  con- 
VoL.  Ill,  N^.  77.  2 


du£l  of  rational  experiments,  and  the  rife  of  lypothefe  ^ 
has  alfo  its  ufe  and  influence.'  And  a  wary  reafoning 
analogy  leads  us  often  into  the  difeovery  of  truths  and 
ufeful  dedu.dlionsy  which  would  oiherwife  lie  concealed. 

Though  the  common  experience,  and  the  ordinary  courf^ 
of  things.,  have  a  mighty  influence  on  the  minds  of  men, 
to' make  them  give  or  refufe  credit  to  any  thing  propofed 
to  their  belief ;  yet  there  is  ope  cafe  wherein  theftrange- 
nefs  cf  the  faift  leftens  not  the  afient  to  a  fair  teftimony 
given  of  it.  For  w'here  fuch  fapernatur'al  events  are  fult- 
able  to  ends  aimed  at  by  Him  who  has  the  power  to  change 
thecourfeof  nature,  there,  under  fuch  circumftances,  they 
maybe  the  fitter  to  procure  belief,  by  how  much  the  more 
they  are  beyond  or  contrary  to  ordinary  obfervaiion.  This 
is  the  proper  cafe  of  miracles  \  which,  well  attefted,  do 
not  only  find  credit  themfelves,"  but  give  it' alfo  to  other 
truths. 

There  are  propofitions  that  challenge  the  h’gheft.  de¬ 
gree  of  OUT  afient  upon  bare  teftimony,  w'hether  the  thing 
propofed  agree  or  difagree  with  common  experience  and 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  things  or  no;  The  reafon  where¬ 
of  is,  becaufe  the  teftimony  is  of  fuch  an  one  as  cannot 
deceive  nor  be  deceived  ;  and  that  is  Godhivd^tl^.  This 
carries  with  it  certainty  beyond  doubt,  eyidence  beyond 
exception.  This  is  called  by  a  peculiar  name,  revelationy 
and  our  afient  to  it,  faithy  which  has  as  much  certainty 
in  it  as  our  knowledge  itfelf;  and  we  may  as  well  doubt 
of  ou^own  beingy  as  we  can  whether  any  revelation  from 
God  be  true.  So  that  faith  is  a  fettled  and  fore  princi¬ 
ple  of  ajfent  and  afifuraneCy  and  leaves  no  manner  of 
room  for  doubt  ()r  hefttation  ;  only  we  muft  be  fore,  that 
it  be  a  divine  revelationy  and  that  we  underftand  it 
right,  elfe  we  (hall  expofe  ourfeives  to  all  the  extrava¬ 
gancy  of  enthufiafniy  and  all  the  error  of  wrong  principles, 
if  we  have  faith  and  ajfurance  in  what  is  not  divine  re¬ 
velation. 

Of  reafon. 

The  word  reafon y  in  Englifhy  has  different  flgnifica- 
tions.  Sometimes  it  is  taken  for  true  and  clear  princi¬ 
ples)  fometimes  for  clear  and  fair  dedudiions  from  thofe 
principles ;  fometimes  for  the  caufcy  and  particularly  for 
the  final  caufe :  But  the  confideration  we  ffiall  have  of  it 
here,  is  as  it  ftands  for  z  faculty  whereby  man  is  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  diftinguiftied  from  beajrsy  and  wherein  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  he  much  furpaftes  them. 

Reafon  is  neceftary,  both  for  the  enlargement  of  our 
knowledge,  and  regulating  our  aftent;  for  it  hath  to  do 
both  in  knowledge  and  opinion,  and  .ia  neceftary  and  af- 
fifting  to  all  our  other  intelledual  faculties  ;  •  and  indeed 
contains  tnvo  of  them,  viz.  (u^ky  Sagacity y  whereby  it 
finds  intermediate  ideas  ;  fccondly.  1  Hat  ion  y  whdreby 
it  fo  orders  and  difpofes  of  them,  as  to  difeover  what 
connexion  there  is  in  each  link  of  the  chain,  whereby 
the  extremes  are  held  together,  and  thereby,  as  itfwere, 
to  draw  into  view  the  truth  fought  for  ;  which  is  that  w'e 
call  illation.y  or  inference)  and  confifts  in  nothing  but  the 
perception  of  the  conae(ftion  there  is  between  the  ideas  in 
e«ch  ftep  of  the  dedi^ion  ;  whereby  the  mind  comes  to 
lee  either  the  certain  agreement  or  difagreehient  of  any 
3  E  \  two 
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two  ideasi  as  in  demonjirationy  in  which  it  arrives  at 
knowledge  \  or  their  probable  connexion,  on  which  it 
gives  or  with-hoids  its  aff'ent^  as  in  opinion. 

,  Senfe  intuition  reach  but  a  littje  way:  The  gr^at- 
efl:  part  of  our  knowledge  depends  upon  deductions  and 
intermediate  idsas.  In  thofe  cafes  where  we  muft  take 
propofitions  for  true,  without  being  certain  of  their  being 
fo,  we  have  need  to  find  out,  examine,  and  compare  the 
grounds  of  \htiv  probability :  In  both  cafes,  the  faculty 
which  Ends  out  the  means,  and  rightly  applies  them  to 
difcover  certainty  in  the  one,  and  probability  in  the  other, 
is  that  which  we  call  reafon)  So  that  in  reafon  we  may 
confider  thefe  four  degrees ;  firji.  The  difcovering  and 
finding  out  of  proofs  ;  fecondly.  The  regular  and  metho- 
'dical  difpofition  of  them,  and  laying  them  in  fuch  order 
as  their  connexion  may  be  plainly  perceived ;  thirdly^  The 
perceiving  their  connexion;  fourthly ^  The  making  a  right 
conclufion. 

There  is  one  thing  more  which  deferves  to  be  confidered 
concerning  reafon  \  and  that  is,  whether  fyllogifriy  as  is 
generally  thought,  be  the  proper  inftrument  of  it;  and  the 
ufefulleft  way  of  exercifing  this  faculty.  I'he  caufes  to 
doubt  of  it,  are  thefe: 

F/>7?,  Becaufe  fyllogifm  ferves  our  reafon  but  in  one 
only  of  the  forcmentioned  parts  of  it ;  and  that  is,  tofhevv 
the  connexion  of  the  proofs  of  any  one  inflance,  and  no 
more :  But  in  this  it  is  of  no  great  ufe,  fince  the  mind 
can  perceive  fuch  connection,  where  it  really  is,  as  eafily, 
qay  perhaps  better,  without  it.  We  may  obferve,  that 
there  are  many  men  that  reafon  exceeding  clear  and  right¬ 
ly,  who  know  not  how  to  make  a  fyllogifm  t  And  fcarcc 
anyone  make  fylhgifns  in  reafoning  within  himfelf.  In¬ 
deed,  Tometimes  they  may  ferve  to  difcover  a  fallacy,  hid 
in  a  rhetorical  flourifb  ;  or  by  dripping  an  abfurdity  of  the 
cover  of  wit  and  good  language,  fhew  it  in  its  naked  de¬ 
formity  ;  But  the  v/eaknefs  or  fallacy  of  fuch  a  loofe  dif- 
courfeit  fliews,  by  the  artificial  form  it  is  putjnto,  only 
to  thofe  who  have  throughly  dudied  mode  and  figure ^  and 
have  fo  examined  the  many  ways  that  three  propofitions 
may  be  put  together,  as  to  know  which  of  them  docs  cer¬ 
tainly  conclude  right,  and  which  not,  and  upon  what 
grounds  it  is  that  they  do.fo  :  But  they  who  have  not  fo 
far  looked  into  rhofe  forms,  are  not  furc,  by  virtue  of 
fyllogifny  that  the  conclufion  certainly  follows  from  the 
premifiTes ;  the  mmd  isnot  taught  to  reafon  by  thefe  rules  i 
it  has  a  native  faculty  to  perceive  the  coherence  or  inco¬ 
herence  of  its  ideaSi  and  can-  range  them  right  without 
any  fuch  perplexing  repetitions, 

/fnd  to  fnew  the  weaknsfs  of  an  argument,  there  needs 
no  more  but  to  drip  it  of  the  fuperfiuous 
blended  and  confounded  with  thofe  on  which  Clie  infe¬ 
rence  depends,  feem  to  fiicw  a  conneCIion  where  'there  is 
none,  or  at  lead  do  hinder  the  difeovery  of  the  want  of 
it  •  and  then  to  lay  the  naked  ideas,  on  which  the  force 
of  the  argumentation  depends,  in  their  due  order;  In  which 
pofition  the  mind,  taking  a  view  of  them,  fees  what  cen- 
nefdon  they  have,  and  fo  is  able  to  judge  of  the  inference 
without  any  need  of  fyllogifm  at  ail. 

Secondly,  Becaufc  fyllogifms  are  not  lefs  liable  to  fal¬ 
lacies  than  the  plainer  wuys  of  argumentation.  And  for 
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this  we  appeal  to  common  obfervatiorr,  which  has  always 
found  thefe  artificial  methods  of  reafoning  more  adapted 
to  catch  and  entangle  the  mind,  than  to  indrud  and  in¬ 
form  the  underdanding.  And  if  it  be  certain  that  fallacy 
can  be  couched  in  fyllogirms,  as  it  cannot  be  denied,  it 
mud  be  fomething  elfe,  and  not  fyllogifm,  that  mud  dif- 
cover  them  :  But  if  men  Ikilled  in  and  wfed  to  fyllog’fms, 
find  them  affiding  to  their  reafon  in  the  difeovery  of  truth, 
we  think  they  ought  to  make  ufe  of.them.  All  that  we  aim 
at  is,  that  theyjhould  not  aferibe  more  to  thefe  forms  than 
belongs  to  them  ;  and  think  that  men  have  no  ufe,  or  not 
fo  full  a  ufcj  of  th.eir  reafoning  faculty  without  them. 

But  however  it  be  in  knowledge,  it  is  of  far  lefs,  or  no 
ufe  at  all  in  probabilities :  For  the  ajjsnt  there  being  to 
be  determined  by  the  preponderancy,  after  a  due  weigh¬ 
ing  of  all  the  proofs  on  both  Cdes,  nothing  is  fo  unfit  to 
afiid  the  mind  in  that  as  fyllogifm  \  which  funning  away 
with  one  alTumcd  probability,  ptirfues  that  till  it  has  led 
the  mind  quite  out  of  fight  of  the  tiling  under  confideration. 

But  let  it  help  us  (-as  perhaps  may  be  faid)  in  convincing 
men  of  their  errors  or  miftahs:  yet  dill  it  fails  our  rea¬ 
fon  in  that  partj  which  if  not  its  h^ghed  perfe<dion,  is  ^et 
certainly  its  hard.d  talk,  and  that  which  we  mod  need  its 
help  in  ;  and  that  is,  the  finding  out  of  proofs,  and  making 
nevo  difeoveries.  This  way  of  reafoning  ddcovers  no  new 
proofs,  but  1$  the  art  of  ma'rfiialling  and  ranging  the  old 
ones  we  have  already.  A  man  knows  fird,  and  then  he 
is  able  to  prove  /}'ll9gijiically ;  fo  that  fyllogifm  comes  af¬ 
ter  knowledge  ;  and  then  a  man  has  little  or  no  need  of  it. 
But  it  is  chiefly  by  the  finding  out  thofe  ideas  that  diew 
the  conn’e(d!on  of  didant  ones,  that  oor  dock  of  know¬ 
ledge  is  incrcafed,  and  that  ufeful  arts  and  fciences  arc 
advanced, 

Reafon,  though  of  a  very  large  extent,  fails  us  in  fe- 
veral  indanccs  ;  as,  firfl.  Where  o\xy  ideas  fail.  Second¬ 
ly,  It  is  often  at  a  lofs,  becaufe  of  the  obfeurity,  confiz- 
fion,  nor  imperfeflion  of  the  ideas  it  is  employed  about. 
Thus  having  no  perfedl:  ideao^  the  lead  extenfion  of  mat¬ 
ter,  or  of  infinity,  we  are  at  a  lofs  about  the  divifibility 
of  matter.  Thirdly,  Our  reafon  is  often  at  a  dand,  be- 
caufe  it  perceives  not  thofe  ideas,  which  would  ferve  to 
iTiew  the  certain  or  probable  agreement  or  difagreement 
of  any  two  other  ideas.  Fourthly,  Our  reafon  is  often 
engaged  in  abfurdities  and  difficulties,  by  proceeding  up¬ 
on  falfc  principles,  which  being  followed,  lead  men  into 
contradi(dion8  to  thcmfelves,  and  inconfidency  m  their 
own  thoughts.  Fifthly,  Dubious  words,  and  uncertain' 
figns,  often  puzzle  mens  reajon,  and  bring  them  to  a 
nonplus. 

Though  the  deducing  one  propofition  from  another,  be 
a  great  part  of  reafon,  and  that  which  it  is  ufually  em¬ 
ployed  about ;  yet  the  principal  afl  of  ratiocination,  is 
the  finding  the  agrcenicnt  or  difagreement  of  two  ideas 
one  with  another,  by  the  Intervention  of  a  third  ;  as  a 
man,  by  a  yard,  finds  two  houfes  to  be  of  the  fame  length, 
which  could  not  be  brought  together  to  meafure  their  e- 
quality  by  juxla-pojtiion  :  Words  hav  ’  their  confequen- 
ces  as  the  figns  of  fuch  ideas',  tind  things  agree  or  dif- 
agree,  as  really  they  arc;  but  we  oblerve  it  only  by  our 
ideas. 

In 
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In  reafoning,  men  ordinarily  ufc  four  forts  of  argu¬ 
ments. 

The  firft  is  to  alledge  the  opinions  of  men,  whofe 
parts,  learning,  emioency,  power,  on  fome  other  caufe, 
has  gained  a  name,  and  fettled  their  reputation  in  the 
commoji  efteem  with  fome  kind  of  authority :  I'liis  may 
be  called  argument  um  ad  vcrecuniUam. 

Secondly y  Another  way  is,  to  require  the  adverfary  to 
admit  what  they  alledge  as  a  proof,  or  to  aflign  abetter  : 
This  is  called  argiirn  ntum  adignorantiam. 

A  third  is  to  piefs  a  man  with  confequences  drawn 
from  his  own  priciples  or  conceflions:  This  is  known  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  argumenturn  ad  homtnem. 

Fourthly y  The  uling  of  proofs  drawn  fjrom  any  of  the 
foundations  of  kno'^ledge  or  probability  :  This  is  called 
argumentujn  ad  judicium.  This  alone,  of  all  the  four, 
brings  true  indrudion  with  it,  and  advances  us  in  our 
way  to  knowledge:  For,  firfy  lx  argues  not  another 
man’s  opinion  to  be,righ',  becaufe  I,  out  of  refpe(5t,  or 
any  other  confideration  but  that  of  convidtion,  will  not 
contradidl:  him.  Secondly y  It  prov'es  not  another  man  to 
be  in  the  right  way,  nor  that  I  ought  to  take  the  fame 
with  him,  becaufe  I  know  not  a  better.  Tkirdlyy  Nor 
does  it  folTow,  that  another  man  is  in  the  right  way,  be¬ 
caufe  he  has  fhewn  me  that  I  am  in  the  wrong ;  This 
may  difpofe  me,  perhaps,  for  the  reception  of  truth,  but 
helps  me  not  to  it  :  that  mud  come  from  proofs  and  ar- 
gumentSy  and  light  arifing  from  the  nature  of  things 
themfelves ;  not  from  my  Iharae-facednefs,  ignorance,  or 
error. 

MET 


By  what  has  been  faid  of  reafotiy  we  may  be  able  to 
make  fome  guefs  at  the  didin<fi:ion  of  things  into  thofe  that 
are  according  to,  abo7e,  and  contrary  toreafon.  Accord- 
ing  to  reafoJiy  are  fuch  propofi cions  whofe  truth  we  can 
dilcover  by  examining  and  tracing  thofe  ideas  we  have 
(torn  fe  nf at  ion  and  refieCtmiy'  and  by  natural  dedudtion 
find  to  be  true  or  probable.  Above  reafotty  are  fuch  pro- 
pofitions,  truth  or  probability  we  cannot  by  rsafn 

derive  from  thofe  principles.  Contrary  to  reafony  are 
fuch  propofitions  as  are  inconfident  with,  orirreconcileable 
to  our  clear  and  ideas.  Thus  the  e.xifence  of  on 

Gody  is  according  to  reafon\  the  exijicn'e  of  fnore  than 
one  Gody  contrary  to  reafon;  the  refurreCion  of  the 
body  after  death,  above  reafon.  Above seajony  may  be 
alfo  taken  in  a  double  fenfe,  viz.  .dbove  prohahilityi  or, 
above  certainty  :  In  that  large  fenfe  alfo,  contrary  to  rea¬ 
fon  IS  fometimes  taken. 

There  is  another  ufe  of  the  word  reafony  wherein  it  is- 
oppofed  to  faith;  which,  though  authorifed  by  common 
ufe,  yet  is  it  in  itfelf  a  very  improper  way  of  fpeaking ; 
iorfaith  is  nothing  but  a  firm  ajfent  of  the  mind  ;  which,, 
if  it  be  regulated  as  is  our  duty,  cannot  be  afforded  to 
any  thing  but  upon  good  reafony  and-fo  cannot  be  oppo- 
fite  to  it :  He  ^hat  believes  without  having  any  reafon  for 
believing,  may  be  in  love  with  his  own  fancies  ;  but  nei¬ 
ther  feeks  truth  as  he  ought,'  nor  pays  the  obedience  due 
to  his  Maker,  who  would  hate  him  ufe  thofe  difeerning 
faculties  he  has  given  him,  to  keep  him  out  of  miltake 
and  error. 

MET 


METAPLASMUS,  in  grammar,  a  tranfmutation  or 
change  made  in  a  word,  by  adding,  retrenching,  or 
altering  a  letter  or  fyOable  thereof. 

METASTASIS,  in  medicine,  a  tranfpofition  or  fettle* 
raent  of  fome  humour  or  difeafe  on  fome  other  part ; 
and  fometimes  it  fignifies  fuch  an  alteration  of  a  difeafe 
as  is  f  icceeded  by  a  folution. 

METATARSUS,  in  anatomy  See  Anatomy,  p.  187. 

METATHESIS,  in  grammar,  afp-  cies  of  the  metaplaf- 
mus  ;  being  a  figure  whereby  the  letters  or  fyllables-of 
a  word  are  tran'pofed,  or  fliifted  out  of  their  ufual  fiiu- 
ation,  as  pdlris  for  prifris. 

METEMPSYCHOSIS,  the  do(fl;rvne  of  tranfm^gration, 
which  fuppofes  that  human  fouls,  upon  leaving  the  body, 
become  the  fouls  of  fuch  kind  of  brutes  as  they  moll 
rcfenible  in  their  rnaraers. 

This  was  the  doctrine  of  Pythagoras  and  his  follow¬ 
ers;  who,  held  the  fouls  of  vicious  men  w'ere  im 
prifoned  in  the  bodI>.s  o(  miferable  beafts.  there  to  do 
penance  for  feveral  ages,  at  the  expiration  where¬ 
of  they  returned  agahn  to  animate  men ;  but  if  they 
had  lived  rirtuoufly,  fome  happier  brute,  or  even  a 
human  creature,  w-as  to  be  their  lot.  What  led  Py 
thagorss  s  to  this  opinion  was  the  perfuafiohhe-l''>d<hat 
the  foul  was  not  of  a  per' fh able  nature;  wdKm'.;cn:e 
Cpncluded,  that  it  muft  move  intofome  riher  hocly  up¬ 
on  its  abandoning  this.  Lucan  thinki  ihk  dosTtrine  was 


contrived  to  mitigate  the  apprehenfibn  of  death,  by  per- 
fuading  men  that  they  only  changed  their  lodgings,  and- 
ceafed  to  live  only  to  begin  a  new  life. 
METEMTOSIS,  a  term  in  chronology,  exprelfing  the 
folar  equation,  necelTary  to  prevent  the  new  moon  from 
happening  a  day  too  late ;  by  which  it  is  oppofed  to 
proemptofis,  which  fignifies  the  lunar  equation  neceffary 
to  prevent  the  new  moon  from  happening  a  day  too  foon. 
METEOR,  in  phyfiology,  an  imperfebi,  changeable,  and 
mixt  body,  or  the  refemblance  of  a  body  appearing  in 
the  aimofphere,  and  formed  by  the  adlion  of  the  hea¬ 
venly  bodies,  cut  of  the  common  elements. 

Meteors  are  of  three  kinds ;  fiery,  airy,  and  watery. 
Fierv  meteors  confifl  of  a  fat  fulphureous  fmoke  fet  on 
fire;  fuch  as  falling  flars,.  draco  voJans,  the  ignis  fatu- 
us,  and  other  phasnomena,  appearing  in  the  air.  Airy 
meteors  confift  fiatulent  and  fpiriiuous  exhalations, 
fuch  as  winds,  ^c.  Watery  meteors  are  compol'ed  of 
vapours,  or  watery  panicles,  varioully^modified  by  heat 
and  cold,  fuch  as  clouds,  rain,  hail,  fnow  ana  dew, 
ME’FHEGLIN,  a  drink  prepared  of  honey,  one  of  the 
mod  pleafant  and  general  drinks  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe  -ilFord  It  is,  according  to  Biiley,  made  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Pur  as  much  aew  honey  naturally  running  from 
the  comb,  into  fpring  water,  as  that,  when  the  honey 
is  throughly  dilToIved,  an  egg  will  not  fink  to  the  hot* 
tom,  but  be  jull  fufpeaded  in  it.  Then  boil  the  liquor 
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.  for  an  hour  or  more,  tiil  fiich  time  as  the  egg  fwim  a- 
bove  thehqucr;  then  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  let  it  cook  , 
When  very  cool,  next  morning,  it  may  be  barrelled  up; 
and  adding  to  it  half  an  eunce  of  ginger,  as  much  of 
cloves,  as  much  of  mace,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
cinnamon,  all  grblly  pounded,  a  fpoonful  of  yeaft  may 
be  added  alfo  at  the  bung  to  increafe  its  fermentation. 
When  it  has  do'ile  working,  it  may  be  clofely  Hopped 
up  ;  and  after  it  hasilood  a  month,  it  may  be  drawn  off 
into  bottles. 

‘METHOD,  the  arrangement  of  our  ideas  in  fuch  a  Te¬ 
gular  order,  that  their  mutual  conrjesHion  and  depend¬ 
ence  may  be  readily  comprehended. 

METHODISTS,  ^  name  at  firlt  given  to  a  fociety  of  re- 
ligioi|s  young  men  at  Oxford,  and  now  applied  to  all 
thofe  who  adhere  to  the  do/5lrine  of  th-e  church  of  Eng¬ 
land  as  taught  by  Whitefield,  Wtiley,  (6c.  They  are 
faid  to  be,  in  general,  plain  well-meaning  people,  who 
do  rot  diffent  from  the  eHabliflied  church;  but  profefs 
to  I.ve  with  great  purity,  according  to  her  articles.  At 
their  firft  appearance  their  teachers  were  charged,  in 
the  heat  of  their  zeal,  with  feveral  irregularities,  and 
many  exprellionsla  their  preaching  which  were  not  al¬ 
together  unexceptionable ;  but  as  the  civil  government, 
with  a  moderation  and  wifdom  peculiar  to  the  prefent 
time,  thought  fit  to-trverlook  their  behaviour,  they  have 
fince  honeltly  acknowledged,  wherein  they  were  miHa- 
ken;  and,  in  cenfequence  of  the  perfect  liberty  of  con- 
fcience  they  enjoy,  have  fufided  into  a  more  regular 
and  peaceable  condudl,  agreeable  to  the  genuine  Ipirit 
of  Chriltianity. 

•Methodists,  Meihodici^  is  alfo  an  appellation  given 
to  a  feifl  of  ancient  phyficians,  who  reduced  the  whole 
healing  art  to  a  few  common  principles  or  apearances. 
METONYMY,  in  rhetoric,  is  a  trope  in  which  one  name 
is  put  for  another,  on  account  of  the  near  relation  there 
is  between  them.  •  By  this  trope  any  of  the  moft  figni- 
ficant  circumHances  of  a  thing  are  put  for  the  thing  it- 
•felf,  The  metonymy  is  ufed  v/ith  moH  advantage  in 
the  foliowlng  cafes.  i.  When  the narrationTlands  for 
the  a6fion,  and  what  the  poet  or  hiHorian  deferibes  he 
is  faid  to  dp  ;  which  rs  a  lively  manner  of  exprellion, 
exceeding  the  common,  as  much  as  adion  goes  beyond 
defeription,  or  life  excels  painting.  2.  When  the  name 
«  of  any  relation  is  put  for  the  duty  it  requires,  and  the 
benevolence  and  tendernefs  that  may  be  expeded  from 
it.  Thus  Anacreon  fays,  that  through  money  there 
is  no  longer  any  fuch  thing  as  brethren  or  parents  in 
the  world.  3,  When  the  word-  v(hich  is  ul’ed  for  a 
proper  name,  is  either  taken  from  th^  perfon's  coun¬ 
try,  family,  profeflion,  perfonal  circumHance,  or-re- 
^  fenrTIance  to  fome  other  ;  thus,  as  Sardanapalus  was 
a  raonHer  of  debauchery,  and  Nero  of  cruelty,  to  call 
a  very  debauched  perfon  a  Sardalapalus,  and  a  crUel 
one  Nero,  brands  them  much  deeper  than  to  call  one 
debauched,  and  the  other  cruel.  ■ 

METOPE,  in  architedure,  is  the  interval,  or  fquare 
fpace  between  the  triglypfis  of  the  dorje  frieze,  which 
among  the  ancients  ufed  to  be  painted  or  adorned  with 
carved  woik,  reprefenting  the'heads  of  oxen,  or  uten- 
fils  ufed  in  facrifices. 
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METOPOSCOPY,  the  pretended  art  of  knowlngf  a  per* 

.  Ton’s  dirpofitioh  and  manners,  by  viewing  the  traces  and 
lines  in  the  face. 

METRE,  in  poetry,  a  fyllem  of  feet  of  a  juH  length. 

The  different  metres  in  poetry,  are  the  different 
manners  of  ordering  and  combining  the  quantities,  or 
the  long  and  ilvort  lyllables  ;  thus  hexameter,  penta¬ 
meter,  iambic,  fapphlc  verfes,  <bc.  confiH  of  different 
metres,  or  meafures. 

In  Englifh  verfes,  the  metres  are  extremely  various 
and  arbitrary,  every  poet  being  at  liberty  to  introduce 
any  new  form  that  he  pleafes.  The  molt  ufual  are  the 
heroic,  generally  confiltirig  of  five  long  and  five  lliort 
fyiiabies,  and  verfes  of  four  feet,  and  of  three  feet 
and  a  cjefura  or  fingle  fyliable. 

METRETES,  an  ancient  meafure  of  capacity,  contain¬ 
ing  a  little  more  than  nine  gallons. 

METROPOLIS,  the  capital  or  principal  city  of  a  country 
or  province. 

The  term  metropolis  is  alfo  applied  to  archiepifcopal 
churches,  and  fometimes  to  the  principal  or  mother 
church  of  a  city, 

METZi  a  city  of  Gerrnany,  in  the  duchy  of  Lorrain, 
capital  of  the  bilhoprick  of  Metz,  fituated  thirty  miles 
north  of  Nancy. 

MEXICO,  the  metropolis  of  New  Spain  at  prefent,  and 
formerly  of  the  empire  of  Mexico,  fituated  in  W.  long. 
'103°,  N.  lat.  20°. 

This  province  of  New  Spain  in  America  is  now 
divided  into  Old  and  New  Mexico. 

^/^/Mexico,  fituated  between  S3  and  1 16  degrees  of  W. 
long  and  between  S  and  28  degrees  N.  lat.  is  bounded 
by  New  Mexico,  or  Granada,  -on  the  north  ;  by  the 
gulph  of  Mexico,  on  the  north-eall;  by  Terra-firma,  on 
the  fouth-eaft;  and  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  fouth- 
weft. 

Ne^  Mexico,  including  California,  fituated  between 
100  and  140  degrees  of  W.  long,  and  between  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer  and  48  degrees  of  N.  iat.  is  bounded 
by  unknown  lands  on  the  north,  by  Florida  on  the  eafl, 
by  Old  Mexico  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the  Pacific  Ocean 
on  the  weft.  ' 

MEZZOTINTO,  a  particular  manner  of  reprefenting 
figures  on  copper,  To  as  to  forni'^prints  in  imitation  of 
painting  in  Indian  ink.  j 

The  manner  of  making  m:zzotlntos  is  very  different 
from  all  other  kinds  of  engraving  and  etching,  fince  in- 
Head  of  forming  the  figures  with  lines  and  fcratches 
made  with  the  point  of  a  graver,  or  by  means  of  aqua¬ 
fortis,  they  are  wholly  formed  byTcraping  and  burnifti- 
ing.  Mezzotintos  are^madein  the  following  manner: 
take  a  well-polilhed  coppeV-plate,  and  beginning  at  the 
corner,  rake  or  furrow  the  furfaceal!  over  with  a  knife 
or  inftrument  made  for  the  purpofe,  firft  one  way,-and 
then  th(S  other,  till  the  whole  is  of  a  regular  rough- 
nefs,  without  the  laft  fmooth  part  to  be  feen  ;  in  which 
ftate,  if  a  paper  was  to  be  worked  off  from  it  at  the 
copper-plate  prefs,  it  would  be  all  over  black.  When 
this  is  done,  the  plate  is  rubbed  over  with  charcoal, 
black  chalk,  or  black  lead,  and  then  thedefignis  drawn 
with  white  chalk;  after  which  the  cut-lines  are  traced 

out. 
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cut,  snd  the  plate  finlfiied  by  fcraping  off  the  rough- 
nefs,  fo  as  to  leave  the  figure  on  the  plate.  The  out¬ 
lines  and  deepeft  {hades  are  not  fcraped  at  all,  the  next 
{hades  are  fcraped  but  little,  the  next  more,  and  fo 
on,  till  thefliades  gradually  falling  off,  leave  the  paper 
'w  hite,  in  which  the  places  the  plate  is  neatly  burniflied. 

By  an  artful  difpofition  of  the  (hades,  and  different 
parts  of  a  figure  on  different  plates,  mczzotintos  have 
been  printed  in  colours,  fo  as  nearly  to  reprefent  very 
beautiful  paintings. 

MIASMA,  among  pbyficians,  denotes  the  contagious 
effluvia  of  p^ffilential  difeafes,  whereby  they  are  com¬ 
municated  to  people  at  adiffance. 

MICA,  GLIMMER,  in  natural  hiffory,  a  genus  of  tales. 

The  bright  appearance  of  the  gold  and  filvej^  glim¬ 
mers,  has  led  fome  to  imagine  they  were  gold  and 
fiver  ores  ;  but  the  truth  is,  they  contain  not  the 
leaf!  grain  of  either  of  thefe  metals,  being  mere  talc, 
accidentally  coloured.  See  Talc. 

MICAH,  or  tht  book  c/Micah,  a  canonical  book  of 
the  Old  Teftament,  written  by,  the  prophet  Micah, 
who  is  the  feventh  of  the  twelve  leffer  prophets.  He 
is  cited  by  Jeremiah,  and  prophefied  in  the  days  of 
Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah.  He  cenfures  the 
reigning  vices  of  Jerufalem  and  Samaria,  and  denounces 
'the  judgments  of  God  againfl:  both  kingdoms.  He 
likewife  foretells  the  confufion  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Jews,  the  coming  of  the  iVlefflah,  and  the  glorious  fuc- 
cefs  of  his  church. 

MICHAELMAS,  or  feajl  Michael  and  all  an- 
gtlsy  a  feftival  of  the  ChriiUan  church,  obferved  on  the 
29th  of  September. 

MICHELIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  polyandria  po- 
Jygynia  clafs .  Th^  calix  confifts  of  eight  fegments,  and 
the  corrolla  of  eight  petals  ;  and  the  berries  contain 
many  feeds.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  a  native  of  In¬ 
dia. 

MICROCOS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  polyandria  mo- 
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Midwifery  h  the  art  of  alfiffing  nature  in  bringing 
forth  a  perfe6I  foetus,  or  child,  from  the  womb  off 
the  mother. 

The  knowledge  of  this  art  depends  greatly -on  an  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance  with  the  apatomy  of  the  parts  of  ge¬ 
neration  in  women,  both  internal  and  external.  But, 
as  thofe  have  already  been  fully  deferibed  under  the  article 
Anatomy,  we  muff  refer  to  the  different  parts  of  that 
fcience  upon  which  the  knowledge  of  midwifery  depends. 

For  the  Bones  of  -the  Pelvis,  fee  Anatomy,  p. 
I'jiy  ;6c. 

For  the  Parts  of  Generation  in  Females,  both 
external  and  interna],  fee  Anatomy,  p.  274,  6'c. 

For  the  different  theories  of  Conception,  fee  Ge¬ 
neration.  - 

Of  the  increafe  of  the  Uterus  after  conception. 

It  i?  fuppofed,  that  the  ovum  fwims  in  a  fluid,  which 
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nogynla  clafs.  Tbe  calix  confiffs  of  five  leaves,  and 
the  corolla  of  five  petals.  There  aret^wo  fpecies,  both 
natives  of  India. 

MICROCOSM,  a  Greek  term,  fignifyingthe  little  world; 
iifed  by  fome  for  man,  as  being  fuppofed  an  epitome  of 
the  univerfe  or  great  world, 

MICROGRAPHY,  the  defcripiion  of  objects  too  mi¬ 
nute  to  be  viewed  without  the  afliftance  of  amicrcfcope. 
See  Microscope,  , 

MICROMETER,  a  machine,  which,  by  means  of  a 
ferew,  ferves  to  meafure  extremely  fmall  diffances  to 
a  great  degree  of  accuracy. 

MICROPUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  fyngenefia  po!y- 
garaia  fegregata  clafs.  The  receptacle  is  paleaceous  ; 
it  has  no  pappus  ;  and  the  corrolla  have  no  radii. 
There  are  two  fpecies,  none  of  them  natives  of  Britain. 

MICROSCOPE,  an  optical  inffrument,  by  means  where¬ 
of  very  minute  objects  are  reprefented.  See  Optics'. 

MIDAS-ear-s HELL,  the  fmooth  ovato-oblong  bucci- 
num,  with  an  oblong  and  very  narrow  mouth.  It  con¬ 
fifts  of  fix  volutions,  but  the  lower  one  alone  makes  up 
almqff  the  whole  (hell, 

MID-HEAVEN,  the  point  of  the  ecliptic  that  culminates. 
Or  in  which  it  cuts  the  meridian, 

MIDDLEBURG,  the  capital  city  of 'Zealand,  one  of 
the  United  Provinces,  fituated  in  the  ifland  of  Wel- 
cherin,  twenty-fix  miles  north-eaft  of  Bruges. 

MIDDLESEX,  a  county  of  England,  in  which  London, 
the  metropolis,  ftands.  It  is  twenty  four  miles  long, 
and  only  fourteen  broad  ;  and  is  bounded  by  Hertford- 
fliire,  on  the  north  ;  by  the  river  Lea,  which  divides 

•  it  from  Effex,  on  the  eaft  ;  by  the  riyer  Thames, 
v/hich  feparates  it  from  Surry,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by 
the  brook  Coin,  which  divides  it  from  Buckinghamlhire, 
on  the  weft. 

MIDHURST,  a  borough-town  of  Suffex,  ten  miles 
north  of  Chicheffer;  which  fends  two  members  to  par¬ 
liament. 
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it  abforbs  fo  as  to  increafe  gradually  in  magnitude,  till  it 
comes  in  conta<5t  with  all  the  iraier  furface  of  the  fundus 
uteri  ;  and  this  being  diffended  in  proportion  to  the  aug¬ 
mentation  of  its  contents,  the  upper  pan  of  the  neck  be¬ 
gins  alfo  to  be  ffretched. 

About  the  third  month  of  geffation,  the  ovum  in  big- 
nefs  equals  a  goofe  egg  ;  and  then  nea  ly  cne  fourth  of 
the  neck,  at  its  upper  part,  is  diffended  equal  with  the 
fundus.  At  the  fifth  month,  the  fundus  is  increafed  to 
a  much  greater  magnitude,^  and  riies  upwi^rds  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  fpace  betwixt  the  upper  part  of  the  pubes  and  the 
navel  ;  and  at  that  period,  one  half  of  die  neck  is  ex¬ 
tended.  At  the  feventh  month,  the  fundus  reaches. as 
high  as  the  navel  ;  at  the  eighth  month,  it  fs  advanced 
midway  between  the  navel  and  fcrobirulus  cordis  ;  and 
in  the  ninth  month,  is  raifed  quite  up  to  this  laff  men¬ 
tioned  part,  the  neck  of  the  womb  being  then  altogether 
diffended.  See  Plate  CXI.  fig,  i,  2,  3. 
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FiG.  I.  Gives ^  front-view  of  the  uterus  in  fitu  fuf- 
pended  in  the  vagina  ;  the  anterior  parts  of  ofTa  if- 
chium,  with  'the  ofTa  pubis,  pudenda,  perineum, 
and  anus,  being  removed  in  order  to  fliew  the  internal 
parts. 

A,  The  lad  vertebra  of  the  loins. 

BB,  The  offa  ilium. 

CC,  The  acetabula. 

DD,  The  inferitjr  and  poderior  parts  of  the  ofTa  if- 
chfura.  ^ 

E,  The  part  covering  the  extremity  of  the  coccyx. 

F,  The  inferior  part  of  the  redlum. 

GG,  The  vagina  cut  open  longitudinally,  and  dretch- 
ed  on  each  fide  of  the  collum  uteri,  to  diew  in  what 
manner  the  uterus  is  fufpended  in  the  fame. 

HH,  Part  of  the  vefica  urinaria  dretched  on  each  fide 
of  the  vaging,  and  inferior  part  of  the  fundus  uteri, 

I,  The  collum  uteri. 

K,  The  fundus  uteri.  ^ 

LL,  The  tubi  Fallopiani  and  fimbrise. 

MM,  The43varia. 

KN,  The  ligamenta  lata  and  rotunda. 

00,  The  fuperior  part  of  the  re(5lum. 

Fig.  2.  Gives  a  front-view  of  the  uterus  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fird  month  of  pregnancy  ;  the  an¬ 
terior  part  being  removed  that  the^  embryo  might 
appear  through  the  amnios,  the  chorion  being  dif- 
fected  off. 

A,  The  fundus  uteri. 

B,  The  collum  uteri,  with  a  view  of  the  rugous  canal 
that  leads  to  the  cavity  of  the  fundus. 

C,  The  os  uteri. 

Fig.  3.  In  the  fame  view  and  fe(5tion  of  the  parts  as  in 
fig.  I .  fliews  the  uterus  as  it  appears  in  the  fecond  or 
third  month  of  pregnancy. 

F,  The  anus. 

G,  The  vagina,  with  its  plicae. 

HH,  The  poderior  and  inferior  part  of  the  urinary 
bladder  extended  on  each  fide  j  the  anterior  and  fu- 
perior  part  being  removed. 

II,  ^Tbe  mouth  and  neck  of  the  wonib,  as  raifed  up 
when  examining  the  fame  by  the  touch,  with  one  of 
the  fingers  in  the  vagina.  . 

KK,  The  uterus  as  dretched  m  the  fecond  or  third 
month,  containing  the  embryo,  with  the  placenta 
adhering  to  the  fundus. 

Now  that  the  whole  fubdance  of  the  uterus  is  dretch¬ 
ed,  the  neck  and  os  internum,  which  were  at  fird  the 
drooged,  become  the  weaked  part  of  the  womb,  and  the 
dretching  force  being  dill  continued  by  the  increafe  of  the 
fcetus  and  fecundines,  which  are  extended  by  the  inclo- 
fed  waters  in  a  globular  form,  the  os  uteri  begins  gradu¬ 
ally  to  give  way.  In  the  beginning  of  its  dilatation,  the 
nervous  fibres  in  this  place,  being  more  fcnfible  than  any 
other  part  of  the  uterus,  are  irritated,  and  yield  aii  un- 
tafy  fenfation  ;  to  alleviate  which,  the  woman  fqueezes 
her  uterus,  by  eontracding  the  abdominal  mufcles,  and  at 
the  fame  time  filling  the  lungs  with  air,  by  which  the 
diaphragm  is  kept  down  ;  the  pain  being  rather  increafed 
than  abated  by  this  draining,  is  communicated  to  all  the 
s:eig!;ib.ouring  parts,  to  which  the  ligaments  and  veflcls  are 
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attached,  fuch  as  the  back,  loins,  and  Infide  of  the  thigh  s;; 
and  by  this  comprefiion  of  the  uterus,  the  waters  and 
membranes  are  fqueezed  againd  the  os  u'eri',  which  is,  of 
confequence,  a  little  more  opened.  See  fig.  4,  c,  d  of 
Plate  *CXI. 

Fig.  4.  In  the  fame  view  and  feflion  of  the  pants 
with  the  former  figures,  reprefents  the  uterus  in  the 
eighth  or  ninth  m:Onth  of  pregnancy. 

A,  The  uterus  as  dretched  to  near  its  full  extent, 
with  the  waters,  and  containing  the  foetus  entangled 
in  the  funis,  the'head  prefenting  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  pelvis.  ' " 

BB,  The  fuperior  part  of  the  ofla  ilium. 

CC,  The  acetabula.  '  f 

DD,  The  remaining  poderior  ^larts  of  tlie  ofTa  if- 
chiuni,  ; 

E,  The  coccyx, 

F,  The  inferior  part  of  the  redum. 

GGG,  The  vagina  dretched  on  each  fide, 

.  H,  The  os  uteri,  the  neck  being  dretched  to  its  full 
extent  or  entirely  obliterated. 

II,  Part  of  the  vefica  urinaria. 

KK,  The  placenta,  at  the  fuperior  and  poderior  part 
of  the  uterus. 

LL,  The  membranes. 

M,  The  funis  umbiiicalls. 

Fig.  5,  Gives  a  front  view  of  twins  in  utero  in  the 
beginning  of  labour. 

A,  The  uterus  as  dretched,  with  the  membranes  aiid 
waters.  .  - 

BB,  The  fuperior  parts  of  the  oda  ilium. 

CC,  I'he  acetabula.  • 

DD,  The  oda  Ifchium.  , 

E,  The  coccyx.  ' 

F,  The  lower  part  of  the  redum. 

GG,  The  vagina. 

H,  The  os  internum  dretched  open  about  a  finger- 
^  breadth,  with  the  membranes  and  waters  in  time  of 
labour- pains. 

11,  The  inferior  part  of  the  uterus,  dretched  W'ith 
the  waters,  which  are  below  the  head  of  the. child 
that  prefents. 

.  KK,  The  two  placentas  adhering  to  the  poderior  part 
of  the  uterus,  the  two  foetus’s  lying  before  them, 
one  with  its  head  in  a  proper  pofiiion  at  the  inferior 
part  of  the  uterus,  and  the  other  fituated  preterna- 
turally  with  the  head  to  the  fundus  ;  the  bodies  of 
each  arc  here  entangled  in  their  proper  funis,  which 
frequently  happens  irvthe  natural  as  well  as  preter¬ 
natural  poiitions. 

LLL,  The  membranes  belonging  to  each  placenta. 

Fig.  6.  Shews,  in  a  lateral  view  and  longitudinal  divi- 
fion  of  the  parts,  the  gravid  uterus  when  labour  is 
fomewhat  advanced. 

A,  The  lowed  vertebra  of  the  back  ;  the'  didance  from 
which  to  the  lad  mentioned  vertebra  is  here  fiiewn  by 
dotted  lines. 

CC,  The  ufual  thicknefs  and  figure  of  the  uterus 
when  extended  by  the  v/aters  at  the  latter  end  of 
pregnancy. 
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D,  The  fame  contra<^ed  and  grown  thicker  after  the 
waters  are  evacuated. 

EE,  T  he  figure  c  f  the  uterus  when  pendulous. 

FF,  Thefigurpof  the  uterus  whert  (tretched  higher  than 
ufual,  which  generally  occahons  vomitings  and  dif- 
ficulty  of  breathing. 

G,  The  os  pubis  of  the  left  fide. 

HH,  The  os  internum, 

I,  The  vagina. 

K,  The  left  nympha. 

L,  The  labium  pudendi  of  the  fame  fide. 

M,  The  remaining  portion  of  the  bladder. 

N,  The  anus. 

OP,  The  left  hip  and  thigh. 

The  wojpan  being  unable  to  continue  this  effort,  for 
any  length  of  time,  from  the  violence  of  the  pain  it  oc- 
cafions,  and  the  firength  of  the  mufcles  being  thereby  a 
little  exhaufted  and  impaired,  the  contrading  force  abates ; 
the  tenfion  of  the  os  tincae  being  taken  off,  it  becomes 
more  foft,  and  contracts  a  little  ;  fo  that  the  nervous  fi- 
^  bres  are  relaxed.  '  This  remiflion  of  pain  the  patient  en¬ 
joys  for  fome  time,  until  the  fame  increafing  force  renews 
the  ftretching  pains,  irritation,  and  fomething  like  a  le- 
nefinus  at  the  os  ut,eri ;  the  comprefiion  of  the  womb  a- 
gain  takes  place,  and  the  internal  mouth  is  a  little  more 
dilated,  either  by  the  preffure  of  the  watets  and  mem¬ 
branes,  or  when  the  fluid  is  in  fmall  quantity,  by  the 
child’s  head  forced  down  by  the  contradion  of  the  uterus, 
which  in  that  cafe  is  in  contact  with  the  body  of  the  foetus. 
See  Plate  CXI.  where 

Fig.  7.  Shews  the  forehead  of  the  foetus  turned  back¬ 
wards  to  the  os  facrum,  and  the  occiput  below  the 
pubes,  by  which  means  the  narrow  part-of  the  head 
is  to  the  narrow  part  of  the  pelvis,  that  is,  be¬ 
tween  the  inferior  parts  of  the  offa  ifehium. 

A,  The  uterus  contraded  clofely  to  the  foetus  after  the 
'  waters  are  evacuated. 

BCD,  The  vertebrae  of  the  loins,  os  facrum,  and 
coccyx. 

E,  I'he  anus. 

F,  The  left  hip. 

G,  The  perinaeum. 

H,  The  cs  externum  beginning  to  dilate. 

I,  The  os  pubis  of  the  left  fide. 

K,  The  remaining  portion  of  the  bladder. 

L,  The  pofierior  part  of  the  os  uteri. 

Ifi  this  manner  the  labour  pains  begin,  and  continue  to 
return  periodically,  growing  Wronger  and  more  frequent, 
until  the  os  uteri  is  fully  dilated,  and  the  membranes  are 
deprefled  and  broke  ;  fo  that  the  waters  are.  difeharged, 
the  uterus  contrafls,  and,  with  the  afffiance  of  the  muf¬ 
cles,  the  child  is  forced  along  and  delivered. 

Of  Abortions. 

A  MiscARRtAGE  that  happens  before  the  tenth  day, 
was  formerly  called  an  efflux,  becaufe  the  embryo  and 
fecundines  are  not  then  formed,  and  nothing  but  the  li¬ 
quid  conception,  or  genitura,  is  difeharged.  From  the 
tenth  day  to  the  third  month  it  was  known  by  the  term 
cxpulfion,  the  embryo  and  fecundines  being  ftiil  fo  ImalJ, 
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that  the  woman  is  in  no  great  danger  from  violent  flood- 

If  file  parted  with  her  burden  betwixt  that  period  and 
the  feventh  month,  flie  was  faid  to  fuffer  an  abortion  ;  in 
which  cafe  fhe  underwent  greater  danger,  and  was  deli¬ 
vered  with  more  dilHculty  fhan  before;  becaufe  the  uterus 
and  velTtls  being  more  diltended,  a  larger  quantity  of  blood 
was  loft  in  a  fhorter  time,  the  foetus  was  Jncrealed  in  bulk,, 
and  the  neck  of  the  Womb  is  not  yet  fully  flretched  :  be- 
fides,  (houid  the  child  be  born  alive,  it  will  be  fo  fmall 
and  tender  that  it  v/ili  not  fuck,  and  fcarce  receive  any 
fort  of  nourifhment. 

When  delivery'happens  between  the  feventh  month  and 
full  time,  the  woman  is  faid  to  be  io  labour  :  but,  in- 
flead  of  thefe  diftineftions,  if  flie  lofcs  her  burden  at  any 
time  from  conception  to  the  feventh  or  eighth,  or  even  in 
the  ninth  month,  we  /now  fay  indiferiminately,  fhe  has 
mifearried. 

The  common  term  of  pregnancy  is  limited  to  nine  folar 
months,  reckoning  from  the  laft  difeharge  of  the  catame¬ 
nia  :  yet  in  fome,  though  very  few,  uterine  geflation  ex¬ 
ceeds  that  period. 

Conceptions  aitd  Moles. 

It  was  formerly  fuppofed,  that  if  the  parts  of  the  em¬ 
bryo  and  fecundines  w'ere  not  feparaied  and  diflindly 
formed  from  the  mixture  of  the  male  and  female  feraen, 
they  formed  a  mafs,  which,  when  difeharged  before  the 
fourth  month,  was  called  a  falfe  conception  ;  if  it  con¬ 
tinued  longer  in  the  uterus,  fo  as  to  increafe  in  magnitude, 
it  went  under  the  denomination  of  a  mol'a.  But  thefe 
things  are  now  to  be  accounted  for  in  a  more,  probable 
and  certain  manner.  Should  the  embryo  die  (fuppofe  in 
the  firff  or  fecond  month,)  fome  days  before  it  is^difehar- 
ged,  it  will  fometimes  be  entirely  diffolved  ;  fo  that,  wFen 
the  fecundines  are  delivered,  there  is  nothing  elfe  to  be 
feen.  In  the  firfi:  month,  the  embryo  is  fo  fmall  and 
tender,  that  this  diffolution  will  be  performed  in  twelve 
hours;  in  the  fccond  month,  two,  three,  or  four  days 
will  fuflice  for  this'purpofe  ;  and  even  in  the  third  monih, 
it  will  be  diffolved  iu  fourteen  fifteen  :  befides  the 
blood  frequently  forms  thick  laminae  round  the  ovum,  to 
the  furface  of  which  they  adhere  fo  flrongly,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  diilinguiflt  what  part  is  placenta,  and 
what  membrane.  Even  after  the  embryo  and  placenta  are* 
diicharged,  in  the  fecond  or  third  month,  the  mouth  and 
neck  of  the  womb  are  often  fo  clofely  centraded,  that  the 
fibrous  part  of  the  blood  is  retained  in  the  fundus,  fome¬ 
times  to  the  fifth  or  (eventh  day  ;  and  When  it  come'^off, 
exhibirs  the  appearance  of  an  ovum,  the  external  furface, 
by  the  ftrong  preffure  of  the  uterus,  rcfemblitrg  a  mem¬ 
brane  ;  fo  that  the  whole  is  millaken  for  a  falfe  concep¬ 
tion. 

This  fubfiance,  in  bignefs,  commonly  equals  a  pigeon 
or  hen  egg  -;  or  if  it  exceeds  that  fize,  and  is  longer  re¬ 
tained,  is  diflinguiffie^d  by  the  appellation  of  viola  \  but 
this  laft  gene.raily  happens  in  w'omen  betwixt  the  age  of 
forty-five  and  fifty,  or  later,  when  their  menfts  begin  to 
difappear  ;  fometimes  r^’rom  internal  or  external  accidents 
that  may  produce  continued  floodings.  If  the  catamenia 

have 
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have  ceafed  to  flow  for  fome  time  in  elderly  women,  and 
return  with  pain,  fuch  a  fymptom  is  frequently  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  a  cancer  ;  before  or  after  this  happens,  fome- 
times  a  large  flefh-like  fabftance  will  be  difcharged  with 
great  pain,  refembiing  that  of  labour  ;  Vind  upon  exami¬ 
nation,  appears  to  be  no  more  than  the  fibrous  part  of 
the  blood,  which  aftumes  that  form  by  being  long  prefTed 
in  the  uterus  or  vagiaa. 

In  this  place,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  obfervc,  that  the 
glands  of  the  uterus  and  vagina  will  fometimes  increafe, 
and  diflend  the  adjacent  parts  to  a  furprifing  degree;  if 
(for  example)  one  of  the  glands  of  the  uterus  be  fo  ob- 
flru<5led  as  that  there  is  a  prefTure  on  the  returning  vein 
and  excretory  du<Sl:,  the  arterial  blood  will  gradually  dretch 
the  fmaller  vefTels,  and  confequently  increafe  the  fize  of 
the  gland,  which  will  gro'W  larger  and  larger,  as  long  as 
the  force  of  the  impelled  fluid  is  greater  than  the  refinance 
of  the  velfel^  that  contain  it ;  by  which  means,  a  very 
fmall  gland  will  be  enlarged  to  a  great  bulk,  and  the 
uterus  gradually  ftretched  as  in  uterine  geflation,  though 
the  progrefs  may  be  fo  flow  as  to  be  protrafted  for  years 
inftead  of  months.  Neverthelcfs,  the  os  internum  will 
be  dilated,  and  the  gland  (if  not  too  large  to  pafs)  will 
be  fqueezed  into  the  v’agina,  provided  it  adheres  to  the 
uterus,  by  a  fmali  neck  ;  nay,  it  will  lengthen  more  and 
jnore,^  fo  as  to  appear  on  the  ouifide  of  the  os  externum;  - 
in  which  cafe,  it  may  be  eafily  feparated  by  a  ligature. 
This  difeafe  will  be  the  fooner  known  andeafier  remedied, 
the  lower  its  origin  in  the  uterus  is.  But  Ihould  the 
gland  take  its  rife  in  the  vagina,  hard  by  the  mouth  of  the 
womb,  it  will  fhew  itfelf  dill  fooner,  and  a  ligature  may 
be  eafdy  introduced,  provided  the  tumour  is  not  fo  large 
as  to  fill  up  the  cavity  and  hinder  the  neck  of  it  from 
being  commodioufly  felt.  Though  the  greated  difficiilty 
occurs,  when  the  gland  is  confined  to  the  uterus,  being 
too  much  enlarged  to  pafs  through  the  os  internum. 

Sometimes  all,  or  mod  of  the  glands  in  the  uterus,  are 
thus  afFeaed,  and  augment  the  womb  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  it  will  weigh  a  great  many  pounds,  and  the  woman 
is  dedroyed  by  its  preflure  upon  the  furrounding  parts  : 
but;  Ihould  this  Indolent  date  of  the  tumour  be  altered  by 
apy  accident  that  will  produce  irritation  and  inflammation, 
the  parts  will  grow  fchirrous,  and  a  cancer  enfue. 

This  misfortune,  for  the  mod  part,  happens  to  women, 
when  their  rtiendrual  evacuations  leave  them  ;  and  fome¬ 
times  (though  feldom)  to  child  bearing  women,  in  confe- 
quence  of  fevere  labour. 
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Of  the  Placenta* 

The  ovum  is  formed  of  the  placenta  with  the  chorion 
and  amnion,  which  are  globularly  didended  by  the  inclo- 
fed  waters  that  furreund  the  child.  The  placenta  is  com- 
nionly  of  a  round  figure,  fomewhat  refembiing  an  oat¬ 
cake,  about  fix  inches  in  diameter,  and  one  inch  thick  in 
the  middle,  growing  a  little  thinner  towards  the  circum¬ 
ference  ;  it  is  compofed  of  veins  and  artejies,  which  are 
divided  into  an  infinite  number  of  fmall  branches,  the 
venous  parts  of  which  unite  in  one  large  tube,  called  the 
umbilical  vein,  which  brings  back  the  blood,  and  is  fup- 
pofed  to  carry  along  the  nutritive  fluid  from  the  vclTels  of 
the  chorion  and  placenta,  to  the  child,  xhofe  belly  it 


perforates  at  the  navel ;  from  thence  pafiing  into  the  liver, 
where  it  communicates  with  the  vena  portarum  and  cava. 

It  is  furniflied  with  two  arteries,  which  arife  from  the 
internal  iliacs  of  the  child,  and  running  up  on  each  fide 
of  the  bladder,  perforates  the  belly  where  the  umbilic.d  • 
vein  entered  ;  then  they  proceed  to  the  placenta,  in  a  ipi* 
ral  line,  twining  round  the  vein,  in  conjundlion  with 
which  they  form  the  funiculus  umbihcalis,  which  is  com¬ 
monly  four  or  five  hand- breadths  in  length,  fometimes 
only  t\fo  or  three,  and  fometimes  it  extends  to  the 
length  of  eight  or  ten.  The  two  arteries,  on  their 
arrival  at  the  inner  furface  of  the  placenta,  are  divi¬ 
ded  and  fubdivided  into  minute  branches,  which  at  lall 
end  in  fmall  capillaries  that  inofculate  with  the  veins 
of  the  fame  order.  Thefe  arteries,  together  with 
the  umbilical  vein,  are  fuppofed  to  do  the  fame  office  in 
the  placenta  which  is  afterwards  performed  in  the  lungs 
by  the  pulmonary  artery  and  vein,  until  the  child  is  deli¬ 
vered  and  begins  to  breathe :  and  this  opinion  feems  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  following  experiments.  If  the  child 
and  placenta  are  both  delivered  fuddenly,  or  the  lafl  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  firft;  and  it  the  child,  though  alive, 
does  not-yet  breathe ;  the  blood  may  be  felt  circulating, 
fometimes  flowly,  at  other  times  with  great  force,  through 
the  arteries  of  the  funis  to  the  placenta,  and  from  thence 
back  again  to  the  child,  along  the  umbilical  vein.  When 
the  veflels  are  flightly  prefled,  the  arteries  fwell  between 
the  prelTure  and  the  child;  while  the  vein  grows  turgid 
between  that  and  the  placenta,  from  the  furface  of  which 
no  blood  is  obferved  to  flow,  although  it  be  lying  in  a 
bafon,  among  warm  water.  As  the  child  begins  to 
breathe,  the  circulation^  though  it  was  weak  before,  iin- 
mediately  grows  ftronger  and  flrongcr,  and  then  in  a  few 
minutes  the  pulfation  in  the  navel-ftring  becomes 
languid,  and  at  lafl  entirely  flops.  If,  after  the  child  is 
delivered,  and  the  navel  firing  cut,  provided  the  placen¬ 
ta  adheres  firmly  to  the  uterus,  which  is  thereby  kept  ex¬ 
tended  ;  or,  if  the  womb  is  ftilldiflended  by  another  child; 
no  more  blood  flows  from  the  umbilical  vefTels,  than  what 
feemed  to  be  contained  in  them  at  the  inflant  of  cutting  ; 
and  this,  in  common  cafes,  docs  not  exceed  the  quantity 
of  two  or  three  ounces ;  and  finally,  when,  in  conie- 
quence  of  violent  floodings,  the  mother  expires,  cither  in 
time  of  delivery,  or  foon  after  it,  the  child  is  fometimes 
found  alive  and  vigorous,  efpecially  if  the  placenta  is 
found  ;  but  if  tore,  then  the  child  will  lofe  blood  as  well 

as  the  mother.  .  -j  A  -  r 

'•'The  external  furface  of  the  placenta  is  divided  into  le- 
veral  lobes,  that  it  may  yield  and  conform  itfelf  more 
commodioufly  to  the  inner  furface  of  the  uterus,  to  which 
it  adheres,  fo  as  to  prevent  its  being  feparated  by  any 
ffiock  or  blows  upon  the  abdomen,  unlefs  when  violent* 
Thofe  groupcs  of  veins  and  arteries  which  enter  into 
the  compofition  of  the  placenta  receive  external  coats 
from  the  chorion,  which  is  the  outward  membrane  ot  the 
ovum,  thick  and  flrong,  and  forms  three  fourths  of  the 
external  globe  that  contains  the  waters  and  the  child  ;  the 
remaining  part  being  covered  by  the  placenta;  fo  that 
thefe  two  in  conjunaion  conllitnte  the  whole  external 
furface  of  the  ovum.  Some  indeed  alJedge,  that  thefe 
are  inveloped  with  a  cribriform  or  celluxar  lubflance,  by 
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wV\ch  they  Teem  to  adliere  by  contad  opiy,  to  the  uterus ; 
and  that  the  inner  membrane  of  the  womb  is  full  of  little 
■  glands,  whofe  excretory  dufts  opening  into  the  fundus 
and  neck,  fecrete  a  foft  thin  mucus,  to  lubricate  the 
"whole  cWity  of  the  uterus,  which  beginning  to  firetch 
in  tin>eof  gefiation,  the  ^effelsihat  ccmpofe  thefe  glands 
-are  alfo  di fiend ed  ;  confequenily,  a  greater  quantity  of 
this  mucus  is  feparated  and  retained  in  this  cribriform 
and  cellular  fabftance,  the  abforbing  veffels  of  which 
take  it  in,  and  convey  it  along  the  veins,  for  the  ,nourifh« 
Tnent  of  the  child  The  womb.being  therefore  diftended 
in  proportion  to  the  increafe  of  the  child.,  thofe  glands 
are  alfo  proportionably  enlarged  ;  by  which  means,  a  lar¬ 
ger  quantity  of  the  fluid  is  feparated,  becaufe  the  nutri¬ 
ment  of  the  child  muff  be  augrnented  in  proportion  to  the 
progrefs  of  its  growth  ;  and  this  liquor  undergoes  an  al-  ” 
teratioo  in  quality  as  well  as  in  quantity,  being  changed 
from  a  clear  thin  fluid  into  the  more  vifcous  confidence  of 
milk.  In  fome  cafes  this  mih:us  hath  been  difcharged 
from  the  uterus  in  time  of  pregnancy,  and  both  mother 
and  child  weakened  by  the  evacuation,  which  may  be  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  chorion’s  adhering  too  loofely,  or  being 
in  one  part  a(51:aally  feparated  from  the  womb. 

.  Formerly,  it  was  taken  for  granted  by  many,  that  the 
placenta  always  adhered  to  the  fundus  uteri ;  but  this  no¬ 
tion  is  refuted  by  certain  obfervations,  in  confequence  of 
which  we  find  it  as  often  flicking  to  the  fides,  back  and 
fore  parts,  and  fometimes  ais  far  down  astheinfide  of  the 
os.  uteri.  See  Plate  CXI. 

When  the  placenta  is  delivered, .  and  no  other  part  of 
the  membrane  tore  except  that  through  which  the  child 
p.affed,  the  opening  is  near  the  edge  or  fide  of  the  placen-' 
ta,  and  feldom  in  the  middle  of  the  membranes ;  and  a 
hog’s  bladder  being  introduced  at  this  opening,  and  in¬ 
flated,  when  lying  in  water,  will  fhew  the  fhape  and  fize 
of  the  inner  furface  of  the  womb,  and  plainly  difeover 
the  part  to  which  the  placenta  adhered. 

The  chorion  is,  on  the  infide,  lined  with  the  amnion, 
which  is  a  thin  tranfparent  membrane,  without  any  vef¬ 
fels  fo  large  as  to  admit  the  red  globules  of  blood ;  it 
adheres  to  the  chorion  by  conta<5l,  and  feems  to  form  the 
external  coat  of  the  funis  umbilicalis. 

This  membrane  contains  the  ferum,  in  which  the  child 
fwims  :  which  fiuid  is  fuppofed  to  be  furnifhed  by  lympha¬ 
tic  veffels  that  open  intd  the  inner  furface  of  the  amnion. 
If  this  liquid  is  neither  abforbed  into  the  body  of  the  foe¬ 
tus,  nor  taken  into  the  ftomach  by  fu^lion  at  the  mouth, 
there  mufl  be  abforbing  veflels  in  this  membrane,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  in  the  abdomen  and  other  cavities  of  the 
body,  where  there  is  a  conflant  reno\'ation  of  humidity. 

The  quantity  of  this  fluid,  in  proportion  to  the  weight 
■of  the  foetus,  is  much  greater  in  the  firfl  than  in  the  lafl 
month  of  geflatlon,  being  in  the  one  perhaps  ten  tirpes 
the  weight  of  the  embryo';  whereas,  in  the  other,  it  is 
commonly  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  two-:  for,  fix 
pounds  of  water  furrounding  a  foetus  that  weighs  twelve 
pounds,  is  rev-koned  a  large  proportion,  the  quantity  being 
often  much  lefs  ;  nay,  fometimes  there  is  very  little' or 
none  at  all. 

In  mofl  animals  of  the  brute  fpecies,  there  is  a  third 
membrane  called  allantois,  which  refembies  a  long  and 
.VoL.  m.  N^.  77.  2 
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wide  blind-gut,  and  contains  the  urine  of  the  foetus;  it 
is  fituated  between  the  chorion  and  amnion,  and  com¬ 
municates  with  the  urachus  that  riles  from  the  fundus  of 
the  bladder,  and  runs  along  with  the  umbilical  veffels, 
depofiting  the  urine  in  this  refervoir,  which  is  attached 
to  its  other  extremity.  This  bag  hath  not  yet  been  cer¬ 
tainly  4ifcovered  in  the  human  foetus,  the  urachus  of 
which,  though  plainly  perceivable,  feems  hitherto  to  be 
quite  imperforated.  / 

From  the  foregoing  obfervations  upon  nutrition,  it 
feems  probable,  that  the  foetus  is  rather  nouriflied  by  the 
abforption  of  the  nutritive  fluid  into  the  veffels  of  the  pla¬ 
centa  and  chorion,  chan  from  the  re4  blood  circulated  in 
full  flream  from  the  arteries  of  the  uterus  to  the  veins 
of  the  placenta,  and  returned  by  the  arteries  of  the  lafl 
■  to  the  veins  of  the  firfl,  in  order  to  be  renewed,  refined, 
and  made  arterial  blood  in  the  lungs  of  the  mother. 

0/ //l-i?  Child’/  fituation  in  the  Uterus. 

The  embryo  or  feetus,  as  it  lies  in  the  uterus,  is  near¬ 
ly  of  a  circular  or  rather  oval  figure,  which  is  calculated 
to  take  up  as  little  fpace  as  poflible :  the  chin  refls  upon 
the  breafis,  the  thighs  are  prefled  along  the  belly,  the 
heels  applied  to  the  breech,  the  face  being  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  knees,  while  the  arms  crofs  each  other  round 
the  legs.  The  head,  for  the  mofl  part,  is  down  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  uterus  ;  and  the  child  being  contra<5led 
into  an  oval  farm,  the  created  length  is  from  head  to 
breech  :  but  the  di fiance  from  one  fide  to  the  other  is 
much  lefs  than  that  from  the  fore  to  the  back  part ;  be¬ 
caufe  the  thighs  and  legs  are  doubled  along  the  belly  and 
flomach,  and  the  head  bended  forwards  on  the  bread. 
The  uterus  being  confined  by  the  vertebra*  of  the'  loins, 
the  diflance  from  the  back  to  the  fore-part  of  it  mud  be 
lefs  than  from  fide  to  fide ;  fo  that,  in  all  probability, 
one  fide  of  the  faetus  is  turned  tow'ards  the  back,  and 
the  other  to  the  fore-part  of  the  wmmb  :  but,  as  the  back 
part  of  the  uterus  forms  a  little  longiih  cavity  on  each 
ffde  of  the  vertebras,  the  fore-parts  of  the  foetus  may 
therefore  for  the  mod  part  tilt  more  backwards  than 
forwards. 

It  has  been  generaliy  fuppofed,  that  the  head  is  turn¬ 
ed  up  to  the  fundus,  and  the  breech  to  the  os  uteri,  with 
the  fore  parts  towards  the  mother’s  belly;,  and  that  it 
remains  in 'this  fituation  till  labour  begins,  when  the  head 
comes  downwards,  and  the  face  is  turned  to  the  back  of 
the  mother.  ‘Some  alledge,  that  the  head  preci  pitates  about 
the  end  of  the  eighth  or  beginning  of  the  ninth  month, 

,by  becoming  fpecifically  heavier  than  the  red  of  the  bo 
dy.  Others  affirm,  that  as  the  child  increafes  in  bulk, 
efpecially  during  the  two  lad  months,  the  proportion  of 
furrounding  water  mud  be  diminilhed,  fo  as  that  it  is  con¬ 
fined  in  its  motion,  and,  in  druggling  to  alter  its  pofition, 
the  head  is  moved  to  the  os  tinicae,  where  it  remains  till 
delivery.  The  particulars  of  this  and  other  theories  t 
may  be  found  in  Mauriccau^  Le  Motte^  Simpfon^  and 
Old.  But,  from  the  following  obfervations,  it  feems 
more  probable,  .that  the  head  is,  for  the  mod  part,  turn 
ed  down  to  the  lower  part  of  the  uterus  from  conception 
to  delivery. 

In  the  fird  month,  according  to  fome  writers,  the  em- 
3  G  bryi®  ’ 
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bryo  exhibites  the  figure  of  a  tadpole,  with  a  large  head 
and  fmall  body  or  tail,  ^  which  gradually  increafes  in 
magnitude,  till  the  arms  and  thighs  begin  to  bud  or  flrut 
out,  like  fmall  nipples,  from  the  fliQulders  and  breech  :  ■ 
two  black  fpecks  appear  on  each  fide  of  the  head,  with 
a  little  hole  or  opening  between  them,  which  in  the  fe- 
cond  month  are  eafily  diftinguiihed  to  be^  the  eyes  and 
mouth.  See  Plate  CXJ.  fig.  2.  The  legs  and  arms 
are  gradually  formed,  while  the  body  turns  larger;  but  • 
the  fi.ngers  are  not  feparated  or  difiinft,  till  the  latter  end 
of  the  fecond  or  beginning  of  the  third  month.  See 
Plate  CXI.  fig.  3.  This  is  commonly  the  cafe  ;  but  fome« 
times  the  bulk  and  appearance  differ confider ably  indiffe¬ 
rent  embryos  of  the  fame  age.  The  younger  the  embryo, 
the  larger  and  heavier  is  the  head  in  proportion  to  the  reft 
of  the  body ;  and  this  is  the  cafe  in  all  the  different  gra-  ^ 
dations  of  the  foetus ;  fo  that  when  dropt  or  fufpended 
by  the  navel  ftring  in  water,  the  head  muft  fink  lower- 
raoft  of  courfe.  Befides,  when  women  mifcarry  in  the 
fourth,  fifth,  fixth,  and  feventh  months,  the  head  for 
the  moft  part  prefents  itfelf,  and  is  firft  delivered.  See 
Plate  CXI.  fig.  3.  By  the  touch  in  the  vagina,  the 
head  is  frequently  felt  in  the  feventh,  fomeiimes  in  the 
fixtb,  but  more  frequently  in  the  eighth  month ;  and  if 
the  fame  w-omen  are  thus  examined,  from  time  to  time, 
till  the  labour  begins,  the  head  will  always  be  felt  bf  a 
round  firm  fubftance  at  the  fore-part  of  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis,  betwixt  the  os  internum  and  pubes,  through  the 
fubftance  of  the  vagina  and  uterus.  See  plate  CXI.  fig, 
4.  But  all  diofe  opinions  are  liable  to  objedions.  If 
the  defcent  of  the  head  proceeded  from  its  fpecific  gra¬ 
vity,  we  would  always  find  it  at  the  os  internum,  becaufc 
this  reafon  would  always  prevail;  if  it  were  owing  to  a 
diminilhed  proportion  of  water,  why  fhould  we  often  find 
the  breech  prefented,  even  when  there  is  a  quantity  of 
that  fluid  large  enough  to  give  the  head  free  liberty  to 
rife  again  towards  the  fundus,  or  (according  to  the  other 
opinion)  to  fink  down  by  its  fpecific  gravity  to  the  os  inter¬ 
num  ^  Some,  indeed,  fuppofe,  that  the  bead' al,vvays  pre¬ 
fects  itfelf,  except  when  it  is  hindered  by  the  funis  urn- 
bllicalis  iwifting  round  the  neck  and  body,  To  as  to  im¬ 
pede  the  natural  progrefs  :  but,  were  this  fuppofition  juft, 
when  we  turn  and  deliver  by  the  feet  ihofe  children  that 
prefented  in  a  preternatural  way,  we  fhould  always  find 
them  more  or  lefs  circumvoluted  by  the  navel-ftring  : 
the  funis  is  as  often  found  twifted  round  the  neck  and  bo¬ 
dy  when  the  head  prefents  as  in  any  other  cafe.  That 
the  head  is  downwards  all  the  time  of  gfeftation,  feems, 
on  the  whole,  to  be  the  moft  reafonable  opinion,  thouglr 
it  be  liable  to  the  objedlon  already  mentioned,  and  feems 
Contradi<5tory  to  the  obfervation  of  fome  authors,  who  aN 
Jedge,  that  in  opening  women  that  died  in  the  fifth,  fixth, 
or  feventh  month,  they  have  found  the  child’s  head  to¬ 
wards  the  fundus  uteri.  But  as  it  lies  as  eafy  in  one  po- 
/lure  as  in  another,  till  the  birth,  this  difpute  is  of  lefs 
confequence  in  the  pradice  of  midwifery.  It  may  be  ufe- 
ful  to  fuggeft;  that  the  wrong  pofturc  of  the  child  in  the 
“uterus  may  proceed, 

I.  From  circumvolutions  in  the  funls'umbilicalis. 
See  Plate  CXIII.  fig.  i,  which  reprefents,  in  a  front  view 
of  the  pelvis,  the  breech  of  the  foetus  prefenting,  and  diJa- 
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ting  the  os  internum,  the  membranes  being  too  foon  broke. 
The  fore-parts  of  the  child  are  to  the  pofterior  part  of 
the  uterus;  and  the  funis,  with  a  knot  upon  it,  fiirrounds 
the  neck,  arms,  and  body.  ^ 

Or,  2.  When  there  is  little  or  no  water  furroundiag 
the  child,  it  may  move  into  a  wrong  pofition,  and  be 
confined  there  by  the  ftridure  of  the. uterus.  See  Plate 
CXIII.  fig.  2^  3,  4. 

Fig.  2.  is  the  reverfe  of  fig.  i.  the  fore- parts  of  the 
child  being  to  the  fore-part  of  the  uterus. 

Fig.  3.  reprefents,  in  a  front  view  of  the  pelvis,  the 
foetus  Gomprefled,  by  the  contraction  of  the  uterus, 
into  a  round  for.m,  the  fore-parts  of  the  former  being 
towards  the  inferior  part  of  the  latter,  and  one  foot 
and  hand  fallen  dow'n  into  the  vagina.”  In  this  fi¬ 
gure,  the  anterior  part  of  the  pelvis  is  removed,  by 
^  longitudinal  feeftion  through  the  middle  of  the  fo- 
-  ramen  magnum. 

AA,  The  fuperior  parts  of  the  ofia  ilium. 

BB,  The  uterus. 

C,  The  mouth  of  the  v womb  ftretched  and  appearing  in 
0000,  The  vagina. 

D,  The  inferior  and  po.fterior  part  of  the  os  externum, 
EEEE,  The  remaining  parts  of  the  oTa  pubis  and  if- 

chium. 

FFFF,  The  membrana  adipofa. 

P'lG.  4.  reprefents,  in  the  fame  view  with  fig.  3.  the 
foetus  in  the  contrary  pofition  ;  the  breech  and  fore¬ 
parts  being  towards  the  fundus  uteri,  the  left  arm 
in*  the  vagina,  and  the  fore  arm  without  the  os  ex¬ 
ternum,  the  flioulder  being  likewife  forced  into  the 
os  uteri.  '  * 

Or,  laftly,  The  wrong  pofition  of  the  child  may  be  the 
efFcvft  of  a  pendulous  belly  or  narrow  pelvis,  when  the 
head  lies  forward  over  the  pubis.  See  Plate  CXI.  fig. 
6.  See  alfo  Plate  CXII.  fig.  6.  and  7; 

Fig.  6.  gives  a  lateral  internal  view  of  a. diftorted 
pelvis,  divided  longitudinally,  with  the  head  of  a  fa- 
tus  of  the  feventh  month  palling  the  fame, 

ABC,  The  os  facrum  and  coccyx. 

D,  The  os  pubis  of  the  left  fide. 

E,  The  tuberofity  of  the  os  ifehium  of  the  fame  fide. 
Fig.  7.  gives  a  fide  view  of  a  diliorted  pelvis,  divided 

longitudinally,  with  the  head  of  a  full  growa  foetus 
fqueezed  into  the  brim,  the  parietal  bones  deculTa- 
_  ting  each  other,  and  coraprelTed  into  a  conical  form. 
ABC,  The  os  facrum  and  coccyx. 

D,  The  os  pubis  of  the  left  fide. 

E,  The  tuberofity  of  the  os  ifehium.. 

F,  The  proceftus  acutus. 

G,  The  foramen  magnum. 

•  “*  ^y'ToucHiNG, 

Toughing  is  performed  by  introducing  the  fore-fin¬ 
ger  lubricated  with  pomatum  into  the  vagina,  in  order  to 
feel  the  os  internum  and  neck  of  the  uterus;  and  fome- 
tlmes  into  the  return,  to  difeover  the  ftretching  of  the 
fundus.  By  fome,  .we  are  advifed  to  touch  with  the 
middle  finger,  as  being  the  longeft ;  and  by  others,  to 
employ  both  that  and  the  firft :  but  the  middle  is  too  much 
encumbered  by  that  on  each  fide,  to  anfwer  the  purpofe 
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fully  ;  and  when  ‘w'o  are  introduced  together,  the  patient 
never  fails  to  complain.  The  defign/of  touching  is  robe 
informed  whethenthe  v/oman  Is,  or  is  not  with  child;  to 
know  how  far  (lie  is  advanced  in  her  pregnancy  ;  if  flieis 
in  danger  of  a  mifcarriage ;  if  the  os  uteri  be  dilated  ; 
and  in  time  of  labour  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  the 
cafe,  from  the  opening  of 'the  os  internum,  and  the  prefs- 
ing  down  of  the  membranes  with  their  waters;  and  iaft- 
ly,  to  diftinguifh  what  part  of  the  child  is  prefented, 

.It  is  generally  impradicable  to  difcover,  by  a  touch  in 
the  vagina,  whether  or  not  the  uterus  is  impregnated,  till 
after  the  fourth  month  :  then  the'befi:  time  for  examina* 
tion  is  the  morning,  when  the  woman  is  fading,  after  the 
contents  of  the  bladder  and  re(51um  have  bsen  difcharged  ; 
and  Ihe  ought,  if  necelTary,  to  fubmit  to  the  inquiry  in 
affanding  podure  ;  becaufe,  in  that  cafe,  the  uterus  hangs 
lovver  down  in  the  vagina,  and  the  weight  is  more  fend- 
ble  to  the  touch  than  when  fhe  lies  reclined.  One  prin- 
-cipal  reafon  of  our  uncertainty  is,  when  we  try  to  feel  the 
neck,'  the  womb  rifes  up  on  our  prefiing  againd  the  vagina, 
at  the  fide  of  the  os  internum,  (fee  Plate  CXI.  fig.  3.) 
and  in  fome,  the  vagina  feels  very  tenfe  ;  but,  when  the 
fundus  uteri  is  advanced  near  the  nave),  the  predure  from 
above  keeps  down  the  03  internum  fo  much,  that  you  can 
generally  feel  both  the  neck,  and,  above  that,  the  dretch¬ 
ing  of  the  under  part  of  the  uterus.  See  Plate.  CXI. 

There  is  no  confiderable  variation  to  be  felt  in  the  fi¬ 
gure  of  the  os  internum,  except  in  the  latter  end  of  preg¬ 
nancy,  when  it  fometimes  grows  larger  and  fofter,  (fee 
Plate  CXI.  fig.  4.)  nor  do  the  lips  feem  to  be  more  clo- 
fed  in  a  woman  wfith  child  than  in  another,  efpecially  in 
the  beginning  of  pregnancy:  bur,  in  both  cafes  the  os 
uteri  is  felt  like'the  mouth  of  a  young  puppy  or  tench. 
In  fbme.  the  lips  are. very  fmall  ;  in  others,  large;  and 
fometimes,  though  feldom,  fmoothed  over  or  pointed. 
In  many  woman,  who  have  formerly  had  children  and 
difHcuIt  labours,  the  lips  are  large,  and  fo'much  feparat- 
ed,  as  to  admit  the  .tip  of  an  ordinary  finger;  but  a  litle 
higher  up,  the  neck  Teems  to  be  quite  clofed. 

In  the  fird  four  months,  the  neck  of  the  womb  may 
be  felt  hanging  down  in  the  vagina,  by  pufliing  up  the 
finger  by  the  fide  of  the  os  internum;  but  the  dretching 
of  the  uterus  and  upper  pan  cf  the  neck  cannot  be  per¬ 
ceived  till  the  fifth,  and  fometimes  the  fixth  month  ;  and 
'even  then,  the  uterus  mud  be  kept  down  by  a  drong 
predure  upon  the  bellyl 

The  dretching  of  the  fundus  is  fometimes  felt  by  the 
finger  introduced  into  the  rediirn,  before.it  can  be  per¬ 
ceived  in  the  vagina;  becaufe,  in  this  lad  method,  the 
"mterus  recedes  from  the  touch,  and  rifes  too  high  to  be 
accurately  didinguiflied ;  whereas  the  finger  being  intro* 
duced  into  the  redum,  pafi'es.  along  the  back  of  the  womb 
almod  to  the  upper  part  of  the  fundus,  which,  in  an  un¬ 
impregnated  date,  is  felt  fiat  on  the  back  part  and  jetting 
out  at  the  fides ;  but  the  impregnated  uterus  is  percei¬ 
ved  like  a  large  round  tumour. 

About  the  fifth  or  fixth  month,  the  upper  part  of  the 
uterus  is  fo  much  dfetched,  as  to  rife  three  or  four  indi¬ 
es  above  the  os  pubis,  or  to  the  .middle  fpace  between 
that  and  the  navel ;  fo  that,  by  prefiing  the  hand  on  the 
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belly,  efpecially  of  lean  women,  it,  is  frequently  percei-' 
ved ;  and  if,  at  the  fame  time,  the  index  of  the  other, 
hand  be  introduced  in  the  vagina,  the  neck  will  feern 
‘diortened,  particulary  at  the  fore- part  and  fides,  and 
the  weight  will  be  feniTofy  felt;  but,  if  the  parietes  of 
the  abdomen  are  dretched  after  eating,  one  may  be  de¬ 
ceived  by  the  prtfTure  of  the  domach,  becaufe  weight 
and  prellure  are  the  fame.  But  all  thefe  figns  are  more 
perceptible  towards  the  latter  end  of  pregnancy ;  and  in 
fome  women  the  os  internum  is  felt  a  little  op?n  forae 
weeks  before  the  full  time,  though  generally  it  is  not 
openedtill  a  few  days  before  labour  begins. 

From  the  fifth  to  the  ninth  month,  the  neck  of  the  u- 
terus  becomes  faorter  and  fliorter,  and  the  dretching  of 
the  womb  grows  more  and  more  perceptible.  In  the  fc- 
venth  month,  the  fundus  rifes  as  high  as  the  navel;  in 
the  eight  month,  to  the  middle  fpace  betv/ixt  the  navel 
and  fcrobiculus  cordis;  and  in  the  ninth,  even  to  the 
fcrobiculus,  exceptin  pendulous  bellies  :  S.ee  Plate  CXI 
fig  4.  But  all  thefe  marks  may  vary  in  different  women'; 
for  when  the  belly  is  pendulous,  the  parts  below  the  na¬ 
vel  are  much  more  dretched  than  thofe  above,  and  hang, 
over  the  os  pubis  ;  the  fundus  will  then  be  only  equal  to., 
or  a  little  higher  than  the  navel  ;  at  other  times,  the  ir- 
terus  will  rife  in  the  latter  end  of  the  feventh  or  eigluK 
month  to  the  fcrobiculus  cordis.  The  neck  of  the  v/omb 
will,  in  fome,  be  felt  as  long  in  the  eighth,  as  in  others  in 
the  fixth  or  feventh  month.  This  variation  fometimes 
rnakes  the  examination  of  the  abdomen  more  certain  than 
the  touch  of  the  vagina;  and  fo  vies  verfa.  At  other 
times  we  mud  judge  by  both.  See  Plate  CXI.  fig.  6. 

Of  the  figns  d^CoNCEPTioN,  and  the  equivocal  figns  of 
pregnant  and  objlrucled  ^omen. 

The  figns 'of  pregnancy  are  to  be  didinguifiied  . from 
thofe  that  belong  to  obdrudions,  by  the  touch  in  the  va¬ 
gina  and  motion  of  the  child,  in  the  fifth  or  fixth  month  '; 
fometimes,  by  the  touch  in  the  re<Jtum,  before  and  after 
the  fifth  month,  when  the  tumour  of  the  abdomen  is 
plainly  perceived. 

Mod  women,  a  day  or  two  before  the  irruption'  oF 
the  catamenia,  labour  under  complaints  proceeding  from 
a  plethora  ;  fuch  as  dretching  pains  in  the  back  and  loins, 
infide  of  tl.*c  thighs,  bread  and  head;  a  ficknefs  and  op- 
prefiion’at  the  domach,  and  a  fulnefs  of  all  the  vifeera  of 
the  abdomen  ;  and  all  thefe  fymptoms  abate,  and  gradual¬ 
ly  vanifii,  when  the  difeharge  begins  and  continues  to 
flow.  But,  if  the  woman  be  obdriuded  by  any  accident 
or  error  in  the  non-naiurals,  all  thofe  complaints  conti¬ 
nue  and  increa.^e,  and  are  hardly  didinguifhable  from  the 
fymptoms  of  pregnancy,  till  the  end  of  the  fourth  month  ; 
at  which  period,  women  with  child  grow  better,  and  all 
the  complaints  of  fullnefs  gradually  wear  off;  whereas, 
thofe  who  are  only  obdruded,  grow  worfe  and  worfe. 
The  fundus  uteri,  in  the  obdruded  patient,  is  not  dretch¬ 
ed  ;  the  diforder  in  the  domach  is  not  fo  violent  as  in  a 
pregnant  woman,  andfeldom  accompanied  with  rea^hinc’s* 
whilj  the  women  with  child  is  afflided  with  a  reaching 
every  morning,  and  fnbjed  to  longings  befides.  The 
fird  labours  under  a  fullnefs  of  the  veflels;  the  lad,  over 
and  above  this  complaint,  fufFsrs  an  additional  ©ne  from 
^  the 
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-the  din-enlion  of  th?  uterus  by  the  impregnated  ovum. 
•Obdrusflions  and  pregnancy  are  both  accompanied  by  a 
ilretching  falJnefs  in  the  breads;  but.  in  the  lad  only, 
may  be  perceived  the' areola,  or  brown  ring,  round  the 
nipples,  from  whrcjh,  in  the  lad  months,  a  thin  ferum  di- 
•dils ;  but  this  circle  is  not, always  fo  dilcernible  as  in  the 
iird  pregnancy,  and  even  then  is  uncertain  as  well  as  the 
others.  '  ' 

^  About'the  fifth  or  fixth  month,  the  circumfcribed  tu¬ 
mour  or  dretching  of  the  uterus  is  felt  above  the  os 
.pu'ns  ;  and,  by  this  circumfcription  and  confidence,  eafily 
didmguifiied from  the  afi:ites,  or  dropfy  of  the  abdomen: 
it  is  alfo  rounder  and  firmer  than  thofe  fw'eilings  that 
accompany  obdrufUons,  which  proceed  from  a- genera, 1 
fuJlnefs  of  the  ve.fiels  belonging  to  the  ligaments  and 
neighbouring  vifcera. 

On  the  whole,  the  difficulty  of  didinguifliing  between 
obdruAions  and  pregnancy  in  the  fird  months,  is  fo  great, 
'that  we  ought  to  be  cautious  in  giving  our  opinion  ;  and 
never  prefcribe  fuch  remedies  as  may  endanger  the  fruit 
of  the  w'omb  ;  but  rather  endeavour  to  palliate  the  com 
plaints,  until  time  dull  difcover  the  nature  of  the  cafe  ; 
.and  always  judge  on  the  charitable  fide,  whe'n  life  or  re- 
-putation  is  at  dake. 

i  In  the  fifth  or  fixth  month  of  uterine  gedatlon,  by  the 
touch  in  the  vagina,  w'e  perceive  the  neck  of  the  womb 
/Confiderably  fhortened,  and  the  dretching  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  uterus  is  then  fcnfibly  felt  between  the  mouth 
of  the  womb  and 'the  pubes,  and  on  each  fide  of  the  neck. 
See  Plate  CXI.  fig.  3. 

.  In  the  fevcnth  month,  the  head  of  the  bhild  is  fre- 
,c|uenily  felt  reding  againd  the  lower  part  of  the  uterus, 
between  the  pubes  and  os  internum;  and  being  puflred 
upwards  towards  the  fundus,  finks  down -again  by  its 
own  gravity.  All  thefe  diagnodics  are  more  plain  and 
certain,  the  nearer  the  patient  approaches  to  the  time  of 
delivery. 

Sometimes,  the  head  is  not  felt  til!  the  eighth  or 
;ninth  month  ;  and  in  fome  few  cafes,  not  till  after  the 
membranes  are  broke,  when  it  is  forced  down  by  the 
contraction  of  the  uterus,  and  drong  labour-pains.  This 
pircumdance  may  be  owing  to  the  head’s  reding  above 
the  bafin,  efpecially  in  a  narrow  pelvis ;  or  to  the  diden- 
fion  of  its  belly  with  air  after  death,  by  which  thefoetus 
'Ijeing  rendered  fpecifically  lighter  than  the  furrounding 
waters,  the  body  floats  up  to  the  fundus,  if  there  is  a 
large  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  membranes  ;  nor  is  the  bo- 
''-dy  always  felt  when  the  child  lies  acrofs  the  uterus. 

Honu  to  dijiinguijlo  the  from  thstrue^  and 

the  means  to  be  ufed  on  that  occafion. 

If  the  os  uteri  remains  clofe  diut,  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  woman  is  not  yet  in  labour,  notwith- 
ilanding  the  pains  flie  may  fuflPer  :  with  regard  to  which, 
an  accurate  inquiry  is  to  be  made  ;  and  if  her  complaints 
proceed  from  an  over  dretching  fullnefs  of  the  uterus  or 
vefTels  belonging  to  the  neighbouring  parts,  blooding  in 
the  arm  or  ancle,-  to  the  quantity  of  fix  or  eight  ounces, 
ought  to  be  prefcribcd,  and  repeated  occafionally.  If  the 
pains  are  occafioned  by  a  loofenefs  or  diarrhoea,  it  mud 
te  immediately  redrained  with  opiates.  Cholic  pains  are 
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didinguiflied  from  thofe  of  labour,  by-being  chiefly  con¬ 
fined  to  the  belly,  without  going  pff  and  rctufning  oy  dif- 
tincl  intervals :  they  are  for  iho  mod  part  produced  by 
feces  too  long  retained  in  thg  colon,  or  by  fuch  ingeda  as 
occafion  a  rarefaction  or  expanfion  of  air  in  the  intedines; 
by  which  they  are  violently  flretched  and  vellicated. 
This  complaint  mu!!  be  removed  by  opening  glyders,  to 
empty  the  guts  of  their  noxious  contents :  and  this  eva- 
cnatidn  being  performed,,  opiates  may  be  adminidered  to 
aduage  the  pains  ;  either  to  be  injeCled  by  the  anus,  ta¬ 
ken  by  the  mouth,  or  applied  externally  in  form  of  e- 
pithem  or  embrocation. 

Sometimes,  the  os  internum  may  be  a  little  dilated, 
and  yet  it  may  be  difficult  to  judge  whether  o-r  not  the 
patient  be  in  labour  ;  the  cafe,  however,  may  be  afcer- 
tained,  after  feme  attendance,  by  thefe  confiderations  :  if 
the  woman  is  not  arrived  at  her  full  time  ;  if  no  foft  or 
glary  mucus  hath  been  difeharged  from  the  vagina  ;  if 
the  pains  are  limited  to  the  region  of  the  belly,  without 
extending  to  the  back  and  infide  of  the  thighs;  if  they 
ar*e  flight,  and  continue  without  rntermiflion  or  increafe; 
nay,  if  they  have  long  intervals,  and  recur  without  force 
fudicient  to  pufh  down  the  waters  and  membranes,  or 
child’s  head,  to  open  the  os  internum;  if  this  part  be 
felt  thick  and  rigid,  inflead  of  being  ^oft,  thin,  and  yield¬ 
ing;,  we  mayfafely  pronounce,  that  labour  is  not  yet  be¬ 
gun  ;  and  thofe  alarms  are  to  be  removed  as  we  have  di- 
xeCled  in  the  cafe  of  falfe  or  cholic  poins.  Befides,  if 
the  pulfe  be  quick  and  ftrong,  and  the  patient  attacked 
by  flitches  in  the  Tides,  back,  or  head,  blooding  will  be 
likewife  neceflary.  See  Plate  CXI,  fig.  4. 

"  The  dhjion  of 

K*  NATURAL  labour  is  when  the  head  prefents,  and 
the  woman  is  deliverejl  by  her  pains  and  the  affiflance 
commonly  given  :  but,  fhould  the  cafe  be  fo  tedious  and 
lingering,  that  we  are  obliged  to  ufe  extraordinary  force, 
in  ilretching  the  parts,  cxtra<5ting  with  the  forcepts,  or 
(to  fave  the  mother’s  fife)  in  opening  the  head  and  deli¬ 
vering  with  the  crotchet,  it  is  diflinguifhed  by  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  laborious  :  and  the  preternatural  comprehends  all 
thofe  cafds  in  which  the  child  is  brought  by  the  feet,  or 
the  body  delivered  before  the  head.  Neither  do  we 
mind  how  the  child  prefents,  fo  much  as  tKe  way  in  which 
it  is  delivered:  for  there  are  cafes  in  which  the  head 
prefents,  and  for  feveral  hours  we  expefl  the  child  will 
be  delivered  in  the  natural  way  ;  but  if  the  woman  has 
not  ftrength  enough  to  force  down  the  child’s  head  into 
the  pelvis,  or  in  floodings,  we  are  at  length  obliged  to 
turn  and  bring  it  by  the  feet,  becaufe  it  is  fp  high  that 
the  forceps  cannot  be  applied ;  and  if  the  child  is  not 
large,  nor  the  pelvis  narrow,  it  were  pity  to  deftroy  the 
hopes  of  the  parents,  by  opening  theflcull  and  extra<fling 
with  the  crotchet.  In  this  cafe, -therefore,  although  the 
child  prefents  in  a  natural  way,  we  are  obliged  to  turn 
and  deliver  it  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  the  flioalder,  breafl, 
or  back,  had  prefenred  ;  and  generally,  this  operation  is 
more  difficult  than  in  either  of  thofe  cai'es,  becaufe,  if  the 
W'aters  are  all  difeharged,  and  the  uterus  clofe  contra(fled 
round  the  foetus,  it  is  more  difficult  to  raife  the  head  to 
the  fundus.  When  the  breech  prefents,  we  are  frequent- 
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ly  ol>Ti-;ge(?.  to  tip,  fe-arch  for  the  legs;  ^vhich 

being  found,  we  proceed  to  deliver  the  body,  and  laftly 
the  head.  If  the  bead  is  large,  or  the  pelvis  narrow,  and 
the  waters  not  difchargcd,  we  ought,  if  poflible,  to  turn 
the  child  info  the  natural  pofition. 

For  a  further  illuftratioa,  and  to  inform  young  prac¬ 
titioners  that  difficult  cafes  do  not  frequently  occur,  fup- 
pofe,  of  three  tho’vdand  women  in  one  town  or  village, 
one  thoufand  fhall  be  delivered  in  the  fpace  of  one  year, 
■and  in  nine  hundred  and  ninety  of  thefe  births,  the  child 
fliall  be  born  without  any  other  than  common  affiftance: 
fifty  children  of  this  number  fhall  offer  with  the  fore¬ 
head  turned  to  one  fide,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  pelvis, 
where  it  will  flop  for  Tome  time  ;  ten  fliall  come  with 
the  forehead  towards  the  groin,  or  middle  of  the  pubes; 
five  fiiall-prefent  with  the  breech;  two  or  three  with  the 
face,  and  one  or  two  with  the- ear;  yet,  all  thefe  fhall 
be  faftly  delivered,  and  thecafe  be  more  or  iefs  lingering 
and  laborious,  according  to  the  fi-zeof  the  pelvis  and  child, 
pr  flrength  of  the  woman  :  of  the  remaining  ten  that 
make  up  the  thoufand,.  fix  fhall  prefeot  with  the  head 
differently  turned  and  two  with  the  breech  ;  and  thefe 
iCannot  be  faved  without  ftretching  the  parts,  ufing  the 
forceps  or  crotchet,  or  pufiiing  up  the  cfe  ld  in  order  to 
bring  it  by  the  feet  ;  this  neceflity  proceeding  either  from 
the  weaknefs  of  the  wofin^n,  the  rigidity  of  the  parts,  a 
narrow  pelvis,  or  a  large  child,  &c.  the  other  two  fhould 
lie  acrofs,  and  neither  head  nor  breech,  but  Tome  other 
part  of  the  body,  prefent,  fo  that  the  child  fnuft  be  turn¬ 
ed  and  delivered  by  the  feet.  Next  year,,  let  us  fuppofe 
another  thoufand  wpmen  delivered  in  the  fame  place  ;  not 
above  three,  fix,  or  eight,  fiiall  want  extraordinary  af- 
fiflance  ;  nay,  rometimes,  though  feldom,  when  the  child 
is  young,  or  unufually  fmall,  and  the  mother  has  ftrong 
pains  and  a  large  pelvis,  it  fhall  be  delivered  even  in  the 
very  worft  pofition,  without  any  other  help  than  that  of 
the  labour-pains. 

As  the  head,  therefore,  prefents  right  in  nine  hundred 
and  twenty  bf  a  thoufand  labours,  all  fiich  are  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  natural ;  thofe  of  the  other  feventy,  that  require 
aflifiance,  may  be  deemed  laborious ;  and-  tlie  other  ten 
to  be  denominated  laborious  or  preternatural,  as  they  are 
delivered  by  the  header  feet. 

In  order  therefore  to  render  this  treatife  as  diftind  as 
poflible,  for  the  fake  of  die  reader’s  memory,  as  well  as 
of  the  dependance  and  connedion  of  the  different  labours, 
they  are  divided  in  the  following  manner  :  that  is  ac¬ 
counted  natural,  in  which  the  head,  prefents,  and  the 
woman  is  delivered  without  extraordinary  helpj^^thofe 
births  are  called  laborious  or  nonnatural,  when  the  head 
comes  along  with  difficulty,  and  muft  be  affifled  either 
with  the  hand  in  opening  the  parts,  or  with  the  fillet  or 
forceps,  or  even  when  there  is  a  neceffity  for  opening  and 
extrading  it  with  the  crotchet;  and  thofe  in  which  the 
child  is  brought  by  the  breech  or  feet,  are  denominated 
.preternatural,  becaufethe  delivery  is  performed  in  a  pre¬ 
ternatural  way.^ 

Of  the  different  pofiions  of  'women  in  labour . 

In  almoffi  all  countries,  the  woman  is  allowed  either 
to  fir,  walk  about,  Cr  refl  upon  a  bed,  until  the  os  uteri 
Vot.  III.  N°.  78.  \  2 
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is  pretty  mueh  dilated  by  the  gr  .Vitatlon  of  tbe  waters, 
•or  (when  they  are  in  fraall  quantity)  by  the  head  of  the 
foetus,  fo  that  delivery  is  foon  expeded  ;  when  £he  is  put 
in  fuch  pofition  asr  is  judged  more  fafe,  eafy,  and  conve¬ 
nient  for  that  purpofe :  but  the  patient  may  be  put  upon 
labour  too  prematurely,  and  bad  conrequences.  will  attend 
fuch  mifiakes”.  ^  ^ 

Among  the  Egyptians j  Grecians^  and  Tiomans^  the 
woman  was  placed  upon  an  high  fiool  ;  in  Germany  and 
Hpliandthey  ufe  the  chair  v;hich  is  deferibed  by  Deventer 
and  Heifter ;  and  for  hot  climates  the  ftool  is  perfediy 
well  adapted;  but  in  northern  countries,’and  cold  weather, 
fuch  a  pofition  mull  endanger  the  patient’s  healtl^. 

'  In  the  Weft  Indies,  and  fome  parts  of  Britain,  the 
woman  is  feated  on  a  ftool  made  in  form  of  a  feniicircle ; 
in  other  places  -ffie  is  placed  on  a  wonwn’s  lap  ;  and  fome, 

.  kneeling  on  a  large,  cuffiion,  are  delivered  backwards. 

In  France  the  pofition  is  chieffiy  that  of  half  fitting  and 
half  lying,  on  the  fide  or  end  of  a  bed  ;  or  the  woman 
being  in  naked  bed,  is  raifed  up‘with  pillows  or  a  bed- 
chair. 

.The  London  method  is^ very  Convenient  in  natural  and 
eafy  labours  V  the  patient  lies  in  bed  upon  one  fide,  the 
knees  being  contraded  to  the  belly,  and  a  pillow  put  be¬ 
tween  them  to  keep  them  afunder.  But  the  molt  com- 
modiciis  methdd  is  to  prepare  a  bed  and  a  couch  iri  the 
fame  room;  a  piece  of  oiled. clot,h  or  dreffed  ftieep  ftcin  is 
laid  acrofs  the  middle  of  each  ;  over  the  under-ffieet,  and 
above  this,  are  fpread  feveral  folds  of  linen,  pinned  or  tied 
with  tape  to  each  lidc  of  the  bed  and  couch  ;  thefe  are  de- 
figned  to  fpunge  up  the  moifture  in  time  of  labour  and  af¬ 
ter  delivery,  while  the  oiled  cloths  or  ffieep  firins  below 
preferve  the  feather-bed  from  being  wetted  or  fpoilede 
for  this  purpofe,  fome  people  lay  befides  upon  the  bed 
feveral  under-ftieets  over  one  another,  fo  that  by  fliding 
out  the  uppermoft  every  day,  they  can  keep  the  bed  dry 
and  comfortable. 

The  couch  muft  be  no  more  thah  three  feet  wide,  and  * 
provided  with  caftors;  and  the  Woman  without  any  other 
drefs  than  that  of  a  ftiort  or  half  ftiift,  a  linen  fidrt  or  pet¬ 
ticoat  open  before,  and  a  bed-gowff,  ought  to  lie  down 
upon  it,  and  be  covered  with  deaths  according  to  the  fea- 
fon  of  the  year.  She  is  commonly  laid  on  the  left  fide, 
but  in  that  particular  ftie  is  to  confulther  own  eafe  ;  and 
a  large  ftieei  being  doubled  four  times  -or  more,  one  end 
muft  be  flipt  in  below  her  breech,  while  the  other  hangs 
over  the  fide  o'f  the  couch,  to  be  fpread  upon  the  knee  of 
of  the  accoucheur  or  midwife,  wjio  fits  behind  her  on  a 
low  feat.  As  foon  as  ffie  is  delivered,  this  ffieet  muft  bere- 
moved,  a  foft  warm  cloth  applied  to  the  os  externum, 
and  the  pillow  jtaken  from  betwixt  her  knees  :  ffie  thcA 
muft  befliiftedvith  a  clean,  warm,  half  ffiift,  linen  fidrt, 
and  bed-gown,  and  her  belly  kept  firm  with  the  broad 
head- band  of  the  fteirt,  the  ends  of  which  are  to  be  pin¬ 
ned  acrofs  each  other.  Thefe  meafures  bring  taken,  the 
couch  muft  be  run  clofe  to  the  bed  fide,  and  the  patient 
gently  moved  from  one  to  another  ;  but,  if  there  is  no 
couch,  the  bed  muft  be  furniffied  with  the  fame  apparatus. 
Some,  again,  are  laid  acrofs-the  foot  of  the  bed,  to  the 
head  of  which  the  cloathsare  previoufly  turned  up  till  after 
delivery,  when  the  woman’s  pofture  is  adapted,  and  then 
H  'tl  ey 
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•they  arc  rolled  down  again  to  cover  and  keep  her  warm  : 
by  this  expedient,  the  place  of  a  couch  is  fupplicd,  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  bed  preferved  foft  and  clean  ;  where¬ 
as  thofe  who  are  laid  above  the  cloaths  mud  be  taken 
«p  and  /hifted  while  the  bed  is  put  to  rights  ;  in  which 
cafe,  they  are  fubje^  to  fainting  f  and  to  fuch  as  are  very 
much  enfeebled,  this  fatigue  is  often  fatal. 

Women  are  mod  eaGly  touched,  lead  fatigued,  and 
kept  warmed,  when  they  lie  on  one  dde  :  but  if  the  la-^ 
hour  diould  prove  tedious,  the  PariGan  method  feems 
mod  eligible;  becaufe  when  the  patient  half  Gts,  half  lies, 
the  brim  of  the  pelvis  is  horizontal,  a  perpendicular  line 
falling  from  the  middle  fpace  between  the  fcrobiculus  cor¬ 
dis  and  navel,  would  pals  exacdly  through  the  middle  of 
thebafin.  In  this  poGtion,  therefore,  the  weight  of  the 
waters,  and,  after  the  membranes  are  broke,  that  of  the 
child’s  head,  will  gravitate  downwards,  and  affid  in  o* 
pening  the  parts  ;  while  the  contracting  force  of  the  abdo¬ 
minal  mufcles  and  uterus,  is  more  free,  drong,  and  equal 
in  this  than  in  any  other  attitude.  Wherefore,  in  all  na¬ 
tural  cafes,  when  the  labour  is  lingering  or  tedious,  this 
or  any  other  poGtion,  fuch  as  (landing  or  kneeling,  ought 
to  be  tried,  which  by  an  additional  force,  may  help  to 
pufh  along  the  head,  and  alter  its  direction  when  it  does 
not  advance  in  the  right  way.  Neverthelefs,  the  patient 
mud  by  no  means  be  too  much  fatigued. 

When  the  woman  lies  on  the  the  left  Gde,  the  right 
hand  mud  be  ufedin  touching,  and  viceverfa;  unlefs^fhe 
is  laid  acrofs  the  bed  ;  in  which  cafe,  either  hand  will 
equally  anfwer  the  faa>e  purpofe  :  but,  if  flielies  athwart, 
with  the  breech  towards  the  bed’s  foot,  it  will  be  mod 
convenient  to  touch  with  the  left  hand  when  (he  is  upon 
the  left  Gde,  and  with  the  right  when  in  the  oppoGte  po¬ 
Gtion.  And  here  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that  in 
the  defeription  of  all  the  laborious  and  preternatural  deli¬ 
veries  treated  of  in  this,  performance,  the  reader  mud  fup- 
pofe  the  woman  lying  on  her  back,  except  when  another 
podure  is  preferibed  ;  and  that  in  natural  and  laborious 
labours,  whether  (lie  be  upon  her  Gde  or  back,  the  head 
and  (boulders  are  a  little  raifed  into  a  reclining  podure,  fo 
that  Gie  may  breathe  eaGiy,  and  adid  the  pains. 

But  in  preternatural  labours,  when  there  is  a  neceGity 
for  uGng  great  force  in  turning  the  child,  the  head  and 
iboulders  mud  lie  lower  than  the  breech,  which  being 
clofe  to  the  Gde  or  foot  of  the  bed,  ought  to  be  raifed 
higher  than  either,  becaufe  when  the  pelvis  is  in  this  G- 
tuation,  the  hand  and  arm  are  eaGly  puflied  up  in  a  right 
line,  along  the  back  part  of  the  uterus,  even  to  its  fun¬ 
dus.  Sometimes,  however,  when  the  feet  of  the  child 
are  towards  the  belly  of  the  mother,  diey  are  more  eaGly 
felt  and  managed  when  (lie  lies  on  her  Gde.  At  other 
times,  placing  the  woman  on  her  knees  and  elbows  on  a 
low  couch,  according  to  Daventer’s  method,  wbl  fucceed 
better,  by  diminifhing  in  part  the  drong  reGdance  from 
the  predure  aud  weight  pf  the  uterus  and  child,  by  which- 
the  feet  will  fometimes  be  eaGer  found  and  delivered  :  but 
then  it  is  fafer  fpr  the  cliiid,  and  eaGer  to  the  operator 
and  mother,  to  turn  her  to  her  back  before  you  deliver 
the  body  and  head. 

•K)/  the  management  of  >wome?i  in  a  Natural  Labour. 
a  woman  come  to  full  ti.me,  labour  conimonly  be* 
and  proceeds  in  the  following  manner* 
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Theos^uteriisfelt  foft,  and  a  little  opened  ;  the  circum¬ 
ference  being  fometimes  thick,  but  chieily  thin  :  from  this 
aperture  is  difeharged  a  thick  mucus,  which  lubricates 
the  parts,  and  prepares  them  for  dretching.  ^  This  dif- 
charge  ufually  begins  fome  days  before,  and  is  accounted 
the  forerunner  of  real  labour;  at  the  fame  time,  the  wo¬ 
man  is  feized  at  intervals  with  flight  pains  that  gradually 
dretch  the  os  uteri,  Gtting  it  for  a  larger  dilatation  ;  and 
when  labour  adlually  begins,  the  pains  become  more  fre¬ 
quent,  drong,  and  Jading. 

At  every  pain,  the  uterus  is  drongly  comprelTed  by  the 
fame  effort  which  expels  the  contents  of  the  retflum  at 
dool,  na.mely  the  inflation  of  the  lungs,  and  the  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  abdominal  mufcles. 

If  the  child  be  lurrounded  with  a  large  quantity  of 
waters,  (fee  Plate  CXI.  lig.  4.  and  6.)  the  uterus  can¬ 
not  come  in  contadi  with  the  body  of  it,  but  at  every  pain 
the  membranes  are  pufhed  down  by  the  fluid  they  contain, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  womo  being  fufSciently  opened  by 
this  gradual  and  repeated  didenGon,  they  are  forced  into 
the  middle  oi  ihe  vagina  ;  then  the  uterus  co  .trafls  and 
comes  in  contact  with  the  body  of  the  child,  and,  if  it 
be  fmall,  the  head  is  propelled  with  the  v/aters.  Here 
the  membranes  r'.ually  break;  but,  if  that  is  not  the  cafe, 
they  are  pu(hed  along  towards  the  os  externum,  which 
they  alfp  gradually  open,  and  appear  on  the  outGde,  in 
the  form  of  a  large  round  bag.  Mean  while,  theiread 
advances,  and  the  os  externum  being  by  this  time  fully 
dilated,  is  al(b  protruded  when,  if  the  membranes,  ie- 
dead  of  bqrding  in  the  middle  of  the  protuberance,  are 
tore  all  round  at  the  os  externum,  the  child’s  head  is  co¬ 
vered  with  (bme  part  of  them,  which  goes  under  the  name 
of  the  caul,  or  king’s  hood.  If  the  placenta  is,  at  the 
fame  time,  feparated  from  the  uterus,  and  the  membranes 
remain  unbroken,  the  %undine3,  waters,  and  child,  are 
delivered  together;  bur,  ,if  the  placenta  adheres,  they 
mud  of  courle  give  way  :  and  (hould  they  be  tore  all  a- 
round  from  the  placenta,  the  greated  part  of  the  body  as 
well  as  the -head  of  the  child  will  be  inveloped  by  them, 
from  which  it  mud  be  immediately  difengaged,  that  the 
air  may  have  a  free  padlige  into  the  lungs. 

Wften  the  head  is  large,  fo  that  it  does  not  defeend 
immediately  into  the  pelvis,  the,  membranes  are  forced 
down  by  themfelves  ;  and  being  dreiched  thinner  and 
thinner,  give  way;  v/lien  all  the  w'aters  which  are  farther 
advanced  than  the  head,  run  out ;  then  the  uterus  co¬ 
ming  in  contadf  with  the  body  of  tiie  child,  the  head  is 
fqueezed  down  into  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  which  it 
plugs  up  fo  as  to  detain  the  red  of  the  waters.  Sec 
Plate  CXI.  Gg.  6. 

Sometimes,  when  the  quantity  of  waters  is  very  fmall, 
and  the  uterus  embraces  the  body  of  the  cluld,  the  head, 
covered  with  the  membranes,  is  forced  downwards,  and 
gradually  opens  the  os  internum  ;  buj,  at  its  arrival  iti 
the  middle  of  the  pelvis  and  vagina,  part  of  the  WMter^j^ 
will  be  pulhed  down  before  it,  fometimes  in 'a  large,  and 
fometimes  in  a  fmall  proportion,  towards  the  back  part 
of  the  pelvis.  At  other  times,  when  the  waters  are  ia 
fmall  quantity,  no  part  of  them  are  to  be  didinguKhed 
farther  than  the  head,  which  defeending  lower  and  lower, 
the  attenuated  membranes  are  fpHt  upon  it  ;  while,  at 
the  fame  time,  it  Alls  up  the  mouth  of  the  womb  and  up- 
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p^rt'of  the  vagina,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  hinders  the 
few  remaining  waters  from  being  difcharged  at  once  ; 
though  in  every  pain,  a  fmall  quantity  diftils  on  each  fide 
of  the  head,  for  lubricating  the  parts,  fo  as  that  the  child 
may  flip  along  the  more  eafily.  ^ 

The  uterus  con'.ra<fl-s,  ^  the  pains  become  quicl^er  and 
Arongcr,  the  crown  of  the  head  is  pufhed  down  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  pelvis,  againfi:  one  of  the  ifehia,  at  its 
lower  extremity ;  the  forehead,  being  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  oppofite  ifehium,  is  forced  into  the  hollow  of  the 
under  part  of  the  facrum,  while  the  vertex  and  hindhead 
is  prefied  below  the  os  pubis,  (fee  Plate,  CXI.  fig.  7,) 
from  whence  it  rifes  in  a  quarter  turn;  grsdtmlly  opening 
Ihe  os  externum  :  the  fraenam  labiorum,  or  fourchette, 
perinaeum,  fundament,  and  the  parts- that  intervene  be- 
tw'lxt  that  and  the  extremity  of  the  facrum,  are  all  firetch* 
ed  outwards  in  form  of  a  large  tumour.  The  petinseum, 
which  is  commonly  but  one  inch  from  the'os  externum  to 
the  anu^,  is  now  (Iretched  to  three,  the  anus  to  two,  and 
the  parts  between  that  and  the  coccyx  are  firetehed  from 
two  Inches  to  about  three  or. more.  The  broad  facrofciatic 
ligaments  reaching  from  each  fide  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
facrum,  to  the  under  part  of  each  ifehium,  are  alfo  out¬ 
wardly  extended,  and  the  coccyx  is  forced  backward  ; 
while  the  crown  of  the  head,  where  the  lambdoidal  crofles 
the  end  of  the  fagittal  future,  continues  to  be  pufhed  along, 
and  dilates  the  os  externum  more  and  more.  See 

Plate  CXII.  fig.  I .  which  is  intended  principally  to  fhew 
in  what  manner  the  perinseum  and  external  parts  are 
ftretched  by  the  head  of  the  foetus,  in  a  firfl  preg¬ 
nancy,  towards  the  end  of  labour. 

A,  The  abdomen.  -  ^ 

B,  The  l:ibia  pudendi,  ' 

C,  The  clitpris  and  its  pr^putium. 

D,  The  ha^iry  fcalp  of  the  foetus  fwelled  at  the  vertex, 
in  a  laborious  cafe,  and  ppotrudedio.the  os  externum. 

EF,  The  pe'rirseum  and  anus  pufhed  out  by  the 
head  of  the  fgstus  in  form  of  a  large  tumour. 

GG,  The  parts  that  cover  the  tuberofities  of  hte  offa 
ifehium. 

H,  The  part  that  covers  the  os  coccygis. 

When  the  head  is  fo  far  advanced,  that  the  back  part 
of  the  neck  is  co.mc  bel-ow  the  under  part  of  the  os  pubis, 
the  forehead  force?  the  coccyx,  fundament,  and  perineum, 
backwards  and  downwards ;  then  the  hindhead  rifes  a- 
bout  two  or  three  inches  from  under  the  pubes,  making 
a  hair  round  turn  In  its  afeent,  by  w'hich  the  forehead  is 
equally  raifed  from  the  parts  upon  whicii  it  prefild,  and 
the  perinaeum  efcapes  without  belngi/plit  or  torn;  at  the 
fame  time,  the  Ihoulders  advance  into  the  fides  of  the 
pelvis  at  its  brim,  where  it  is  widefl,  and,  with  the  bo¬ 
dy,  are  forced  along  and  delivered  :  .mean  while,  by  the 
Gontrad:icn  of  the  yterus,  the  placenta  and  chorion  are 
loofed**rom  the  inner  furface.  to  which  they  adhered,  and 
forced  through  the  vagina,  out  at  the  cs  externum. 

When  the  head  reils  at  firfi:  above  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis, .  and  is  not  far  advanced,  the  fontanelle  may  be 
plainly  felt  with  the  finger,  commonly  towards  the  fide 
of  the  pelyis  :  this  is  the  place  where  the  coronal  croffes 
the  fagittal  future,  and.  the  bones  are  a  little  feparated 
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from  each  other,  yielding  a  foftnefs  to  the  touch,  by 
which  may  be  diftinguifiied  four  futures,  or  rather  one 
erolllng  another.  Thefe  may  be  plainly  perceived,  even 
before  tl-^^hiembranes  are  broke ;  yet  the  examination 
mull;  not  be  made  during  a  pain,  when  tiie  membranes 
are  firetched  down  and  filled  with  waters  ;  but  only  when 
the  pain  begins  to  remit,  and  the  membranes  to  be  re¬ 
laxed  ;  otherwlfe  they  may  be  broke  too  foon,  before  the 
os  internum  be  fufficiently  dilated,  and  the  head  properly 
advanced. 

sWhen  the  vettex  is  come  lower  down,  the  fagittal 
future  only  is  to  be  felt  ;  becaufe,  as  the- hindhead  de* 
feends  in  the  pelvis,  the  fontanelle  is  turned  more  back¬ 
wards,  to  the  fide,  or  towards  the  concavity  of  the  fa¬ 
crum  ;  bur,  after  it  has  arrived  below  the  under  part  of 
the  ofla  pubis,  the  lambdoidal  may  be  felt  crefiing  the  end 
of  the  fagittal  future,  the  occiput  making  a  more  obtufe 
angle  than  that  of  the  parietal  bones,  at  the  place  where 
the  three  are  joined  together.  But  all  thefe  ctreum- 
ftances  are  more  eafily  dilHnguilhed  after  the  membranes 
are  broke,  or  when  the  head  is  fo  comprelTed  that  the 
bones  ride  over  one  another,  provided  the  hairy  fcalp  be 

not  excefilvely  fwelled.  See  Plate  CXI.  fig.  7. - See 

alfo 

Plate  CXII.  fig.  2.  which  fiiews  in  what  manner  the 
head  of  the  icetus  is  helped  along  with  the  forceps* 
as  artificial  hands,  when  it  is  neceflary  for  the  fafety 
of  either  mother  or  child. 

AABC,  *The  venebrx  of  the  loins,  os  facrum,  and^ 
coccyx.  * 

D,  The  os  pubis  of  ihcjeft.  fide. 

E,  The  remaining  part  of  the  bladder. 

FF,  The  intellinum  retflum. 

GGG,  The  uterus. 

H,  The  mons  veneris. ' 

I,  The  clitoris,  with  the  left  nyniplia.  ^ 

H,  The  corpus,  cavernofuni  clitoridis, 

V,'  The  meatus  urinarius.  , 

K,  The  left  labium  pudendi.  •  * 

L,  The  anus. 

N,  The  perinoeum. 

QP,  The  left  hip  and  thigh. 

R,  The  lliin  and  mufeuiar  parts  of  the  loins..  > 

How  and  when  to  break  ihe  Membranes. 

If  the  child  be  furrounded  with  a  large  quantity  of 
waters,  the  uiei  us  cannot  come  in  contad  with  the  body 
io  as  to  prefs  down  the  head,  until  the  membranes  are 
p.ufned  ^confiJe'rable  way  before  it  info  the  vagina  ;  nor 
even  the  n,  until  they  are  broke,  and  the  fluid  diniinifiied 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  will  allow  the  womb  to  contract,  and, 

V  Kh  the  afliftance  of  the  pains,  force  along  the  child. 
When  the  membranes  therefore  are  firong  or  unadvanced, 
and  .ccniinue  fo  long  unbroke  that  the  delivery  is  retard¬ 
ed,  provided  the  os  internum  be  ftiiHciently  dilated,  they 
ought  to.be  broke  without  further  delay ;  efpecially  if  the 
woman  hath  been  much  fatigued  or  exhaufled  with  la¬ 
bour,  or  is  lelzed  with  a  violent  flooding  :  in  which  cafe, 
thp  rupture  of  the  membranes  ha.flens  delivery,  and  the 
hssmonhage  is  dlminiflied  by  the  contraclioa  of  the  uterus, 

*  which 
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v.'hich  lelTens  tlie  moinlis  of  the  vcflels  that  are  alfo  com- 
prefTed  by  the  bodyof  the  child. 

The  common  method  of  breaking  the  membranes  is  by 
thrufiing  the  finger  againil  them  Avhen  they  are  protruded 
with  the  waters-dnring  the  pain,  or  by  pinching  them  with 
the  finger  and  thumb  ;  but  if, they  are  detained  too  high 
to  be  managed  in  either  of  thefe  methods,  thejvandfmay 
be  introduced  into  tire  vagina,  if  the  os  externum  is  fo 
lax  as  to  admit  jt  eafify  v  and  if  this  cannot  be  done  with¬ 
out  giving  much  pain,  the  fore  and  middle  fingers  being 
pufiied  into  the  vagina  with  the  other  hand,  let  a  probe 
of  pair  of  pointed  fciffars  be  diredled  along  and  between 
them,  and  thrnfl  through  the  membranes,  when  they  are 
puflied  with  the  waters  below  the  head.  This  operation 
mud  be  cautioufly  performed,  left  the  head  Oiould  be 
wounded  in  the  attempt  ;  and  as  for  the  membpanes,  let 
the  opening  be  never  lb  fmall,  the  waters  are  difeharged 
with  force  fufficient  to  tear  them  afunder. 

If  the  vertex,  inftead  of  refting  at  the  fide  of  the  brim, 
of  the  pelvis,  or  at  the  os  pubis,  is  forced  further  down 
to  the  os  internunij  and  the  waters  happen  to  be  in  fmall 
quantity,  the  head  is  pufhed  forwards,  and  gradually  o- 
pens  the  mouth  of  the  womb  without  any  fenfibie  inter- 
pofuion  of  thfe  waters  :  then  it  advances  by  degrees  into 
the  vagina,  and  the  membranes  being  fplit  or  tore,  little 
or  no’hing  is  difeharged  until  the  body  of  the  child  be 
delivered:  and  in  this  cafe,  the  hair  of  the  head  being 
plainly  felt,  will  be  a  fufficient  indication  that  the  mem¬ 
branes  are  broke.  If  no  hair  is  to  be  felt,  but  a  fmooth 
body  prefents  iifelf  to  the  touch;  and  the  woman  has  un¬ 
dergone  many  ftrong  pains,  even  after  the  mouth  of  the 
wmmb  hath  been  largely  dilated,  and  the  bead  forced  in¬ 
to  the  middle  of. the  pelvis  ;  you  may  conclude,  that  de¬ 
livery  is  retarded  by  the  rigidity  of  the  membranes ;  that 
there  is  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  waters;  and  that,  if  the 
containing  facs  were  broke,  the  bead  would  come  along 
without  further  hefitation. 

Sometimes,  no  waters  can  be  felt  while  the  head  is  no 
farther  advanced  than  the  upper  part  of  the  pelvis,  be- 
caufe  it  plugs  up  the  paflage  and  keeps  them  from  defeend- 
ing  ;  but,  as  it  advances  downwards,  the  uterus  contra(5ts, 
and  they  are  forced  down  in  a  fmall  quantity  towards  the 
back  part :  from  thence,  as  the  head  defeends,  or  even 
though  it  ftiould  ftick  in  that  fituation,  they  are  pufhed 
farther  dowm,  and  the  membranes  may  be  eafily  br-oke  ; 
but  the  taflc  is  more  difficult  when  no  waters  come  down, 
and  the  membranes  are  contiguous  to  the  head.  In  this 
cafe,  they  muft  be  fcratched  a  little  during  every  pain, 
with  the  nail  of  a  finger,  which,  though  jfhort  and  fmooth, 
will,  by  degrees,  wear  them  thinner  and  thinner,  until 
they  fplit,  upon  the  head  by  the  force  of  labour.  Yet  this 
expedient  ought  never  to  be  ufed  until  you  are  certain 
that  delivery  is  retarded  by  their  rigidity  ;  for,  if  that  be 
not  the  hindrance,  the  difficulty  muft  proceed  from  the 
weaknefs  of  the  woman,  a  large  bead,  or  narrow  pelvis.: 
in  which  cafe,  the  delivery  is  a  work  of  time,  and  will 
be  obftruded  by  the  premature  difeharge  of  the  waters, 
which  by  gradually  pafling  by^the  head,  ought  to  keep 
the  parts  moift  and  fiippery,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
birth  :  for  when  the  membranes  are  not  broke  until  the 
head  is  forced  into  the  middle  of  the  pelvis,  the  largeft 
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part  of  It  being  then  paft  the  upper  part  of  the  facrerm 
is  commonly  fqueezed  alon^,  Gpeos^the  os  externum,  and 
is  delivered  before  all  the  waters  ate  difeharged  from  the 
uterus  ;  fo  that  what  remains,  by  moiftening  and  lubri¬ 
cating  the  parts,  help  the  ffioulders  and  body  to  pafs  with 
more  eafe.  When  the  membranes  are  too  fooo  broke, 
the  under  part  of  the  uterus  contra^is  fometimes  fo 
ftrongly  before  the  ffioulders,  that  it  makes  the  refiftancs 
Ifiill  greater. 

In  moft  natural  labours;  the  fpace  betwixt  the  fore  and 
back  fontanelles,  viz.  the  vertex,  prefents  to  the  os  in¬ 
ternum,  and  the  forehead  is  turned  to  the  fide  of  the  pel¬ 
vis  ;  becaufc  the  bafin  at  tHe  brim  is  wideft  from  fide  to 
fide  ;  and  frequently,  befoie  the  head  is  puffied  in  and 
fafl  wedged  among  the  bones,  the  child  (after  a  pain)  is 
felt  to  move  add  turn  it  to  that  fide  or  fituation  in  which 
it  is  leaft  prefled  and  hurt,  if  it  was  not  prefenting  in  that 
pofition  before :  but  this  pofition  of  the  head  may  alter, 
viz.  in  tbofe  where  it  is  as  wide,  or  udder,  from  the 
,  back  part  to  the  fore  part  of  the  brim,  than  from  fide  to 
fide,  the  forehead  may  be  turned  backwards  or  forwards. 
But  this  form  of  the  pelvis  feldom  happens. 

This  pofture  is  always  obferved  in  a  narrow  pelvis, 
when  the  upper  part  of  the  fficrum  jets  forward  to  the 
pubes  ;  -but,  as  the  child  is  forced  lower  down,  the  fore¬ 
head  turns  into  the  hollow  at  the  inferior  part  of  the  fa- 
crurn,  becaufe  the  vertex  and  occiput  find  lefs  refiftance 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  olTa  pubis  th^n  at  the  ifehium, 
to  wffiich  it  was  before  turned;  the.  pelvis  being  at  the 
pfhbes,  as  formerly  deferibed,  no  more  than  two  inches 
in  depth,  whereas  at  the  ifehium  it  amounts  to  four.  If, 
therefore,  the  forehead  fticks  in  its  former  fituation, 
without  turning  into  the  hollow,  it  may  be  aflifted  by  in¬ 
troducing  forae  fingers,  or  the  whole^hand,  into  the  vagi¬ 
na,  during  a  pS'u,  and  moving  it  in  the  right  pofition. 

When  the  head  of  the  foetus  prefents,  and  is  forced 
along  in  any  of  thofe  pofitions,  the  labour  is  accounted 
natural ;  and  little  elfe  is  to  be  done,  but  to  encourage 
the  woman  to  bear  down  wfiih  all  her  ftrength  in  every 
pain,  and  to  reft  quietly  during  eadi  interval :  if  the 
parts  are  rigid,  dry,  or  inflamed,  they  ought  to  be  lu¬ 
bricated  with  pomatum,  hog's  lard,  butter,  or  uvg,  ai- 
thea  :  the  two  lirft  are  moft  proper  for  the  external  parts  ; 
and  the  the  two  laft  (as  being  harder  and  not  fo  eafily 
melted)  ought  to  be  put  up  into  the  vagina,  to  lubricate 
that  and  the  os  internum; 

The  mouth^of  the  womb  and  os  externum,  for  the 
moft  part,  open  with  greater  difficulty  in  the  lirft  than  in 
the  fucceeding  labotirs,  more  efpeciallyin  women  turned 
of  thirty.  In  thefe  cafes,  the  os  externum  muft  be  gra¬ 
dually  dilated  in  every  pain,  by  introducing  the  fingers  in 
form  of  a  cone,  and  turning  them  round,  fo  as  to  ftretch 
the  parts  by  gentle  degrees;  and  the  whole  hand  being 
admitted  into  the  vagina,  it  will  be  fometimes  found  ne- 
ceffiiry  to  mfinuate  the  fingers  with  the  flat  of  the  hand 
between  the  head  and  os  internum  :  for,  when  this  pre¬ 
caution  is  not  taken  in  time,  the  os  uteri  is  frequently 
puffied  before  the  head  (efpecially  that  part  of  it  next  the 
pubes)  even  through  the  os  externum  y  or  if  the  head 
pafles  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  it  will  protrude  the  parts 
at  the  os  externum,  and  will  endanger  a  laceration  in  the 

perinseuni. 
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per’ntEum.  This  dilatation,  however,  ought  to  be  cau- 
tioufly  performed,  and  never  attempted  except  when  it  is 
abfoluiely  neceffary  ;  even  then  it  mud:  be  efFcded  flowly, 
and  in  time  of  a  pain,  when  the  woman  is  lead  fenfible  of 
the  dilating  force,  - 

Wlien  the  labour  happens  to  be  lingering,  though  ere 
ry  thing  be  in  a  right  podure,  if  the  affidants  are  clamo¬ 
rous,  and  the  woman  herfclf  too  anxious  and  impatient 
to  wait  the  reqiufite  time  %yithout  complaining,  the  labour 
will  be  a^iually  retarded  by  her  uneaunefs,  which  v/e 
mud  endeavour  to  furmount  by  arguments  and  gentle 
perfuafionj  but  if  die  is  not  to  be  fatisfied,  and  drongly 
imprelTed  wdih  an  opinioip  that  certain  medicines  might 
be  adminidered  to  haden  delivery,  it  will  be  convenient 
to  prefcribe  feme  innocent  medicine,  that  Ihe  may  take 
between  w  hiles,  to  beguile. the  time  and  pleafe  her  ima¬ 
gination  :  but,  if  fhe  is  a(dually  weak,  and  exhauded,  it 
will  be  necefiary  to  order  fomething  that  will  quicken  the 
circulating  fluids,  fuch  as  preparations  of  amber,  cador, 
myrrh,  volatile  fpirits,  myrrh,  compojit.  of  the 

Lofidbrii  or  pulv.  ad partum  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharma- 
coposiay  with  every  thing  in  point  of  diet  and  drink  that  nou- 
rifhes  and  drengtheUs  the  body.  If  the  patient  is  of  a 
plethoric  habit,  with  a  quick  drong’pblfe,  the  contrary 
method  is  to  be  ufed,  fuch  as  venasfedion,  antiphlogidic 
medicines,  and  plentiful  draughts  of  weak  diluting  fluids. 

Ho^w  to  behave  nx)hen  the  birth  is  ohJIruhJed  by  the  navel- 

Jhring  or  Jhoulders  of  the  child^  or  a  narrow  pelvis. 

Although  the  head  is  pufhed  doVn  into  the  pelvis, 
and  the  vertex  employed  in  ctpening  the  os  externum,  the 
forehead  being  lodged  in  the  concavity  formed  by  the 
coccyx  and  lower  part  of  the  facrum ;  yet  frequently  af¬ 
ter  the  labour- pain  is  abated,  the  head  ag-*’  is  withdrawn 
by  the  navel- dring  happening  to  be  twidtd  round  the 
neck;  or  when  the  flioulders,  indead  of  advancing,  are 
retarded  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  one  reding  over  the 
ofla  pubis,  while  the  other  is  fixed  at  the  facrum ;  or 
when  (the  waters  having  been  long  evacuated)  the  under- 
part  of  the  Uterus  contracts  round  the  neck  and  before  the 
dioulders,  keeping  up  the  body  of  the  child. 

When  the  head  is  therefore  drawn  back  by  any  of  thefe 
obdacles,  and  the  delivery  hath  been  retarded  during  fe- 
veral  pains,  one  or  two  fingers  being  introduced  into  the 
redum  before  tl)e  pain  goes  off,  ought  to  prefs  upon  the 
forehead  of  the  child  at  the  root  of  the  nofe,  great  care 
being  taken  to  avoid  the  eyes :  this  preiTure  detains  the 
head  till  the  return  of  another  pain,  which  will  fqueeze 
it  farther  down,  while  the  fingers  puftiing  flowly  and  gra¬ 
dually,  turn  the  forehead  half  round  outwards  and  half 
round  upwards.  By  this  afiidance,  and  the  help  of  ffrong 
pains,  the  child  will  be  forced  along,  although  the  neck 
be  entangled  in  the  navel -firing ;  for,  as  the  child  advan¬ 
ces,  the  uterus  contrails,  and  confequently  the  placenta 
is  moved  lower :  the  funis  umbilicalis  will  alfo  firetch  a 
little,  without  obfirudting  the  circulation. 

The  head  being  thus  kept  down,  the  flioulders  too  arc 
prefied  in  every  fucceeding  pain  until  they  are  forced  in¬ 
to  the  pelvis,  when  the  whole  conies  along  without  fur¬ 
ther  difficulty.  And  this  expedient  will,  moreover,  an- 
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fwer  the  purpofe,  when. the  under-part  of  the  uterus  or 
os  internum  is  contraded  round  the  neck  of  the  child, 
and  before  the  flioulders  ;  alfo,  when  the  head  is  very 
low,  preffing  a  finger  on  each  fide  of  the  coccyx  exter¬ 
nally  will  frequently  affift  in  the  fame  m inner;  alfo  in 
lingering  cafes,  when  the  woman  is  weak,  the  head  large, 
or  the  pelvis  nariow,  you  may  affifi  the  delivery  by  gen¬ 
tly  ftretching  both  the  os  externum  and  internum  with 
your  fingers,  in  time  of  the  pains,  which  will  increafe  the 
fame,  as  well  as  dilate  ;  but  this  is  only  to  be  done  when 
abfolutely  necefTary,  and  with  caution,  and  at  intervals, 
for  fear  of  inflaming  or  lacerating  the  parts. 

Over  and  above  thefe  obfiacles,  the  head  may  be  ac¬ 
tually  delivered  and  the  body  retained  by  the  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  os  externum  round  the  neck,  even  after  the 
face  appears  externally.  In  this  cafe  it  was  generallyal- 
ledged  that  the  neck  was  clofe  embraced  by  the  os  inter¬ 
num  ;  but  this  feldoni  happens  when  the  head  is  deliver¬ 
ed,  becaufe  then  the  os  internum  is  kept  dilated  on  the 
back-part  and  fides  by  the  breafi  and  arms  of  the  foetus, 
unlefs  it  be  forced  low  down  with  or  before  the  head. 

When  the  head  is  delivered  and  the  refi  of  the  body 
retained  from  the  largenefs  or  wTong  prefenting  of  the 
fhoulders,  or  by  the  navel  firing^'s  being  twified  round 
the  body  or  neck  of  the  child,  the  head  muft  be  grafped 
on  each  fide,  the  thumbs  being  applied  to  the  occiput, 
the  fore  and  middle  fingers  extended  along  each  fide  of 
the  neck,  while  the  third  and  fourth  of  each  hand  fup- 
fupport  each  fide  of  the  upper  jaw  :  thus  embraced,  the 
head  muft  be  pulled  ftreight  forw^ards ;  and  if  it  will  not 
move  eafily  along,  the  force  muft  be  iocreafed,  and  the 
direiftions  varied  from  fide  to  fide,  or  rather  from  flioul- 
der  to  fhoulder,  not  by  fudden  jerks,  but  with  a  ftow^, 
firm,  and  equal  motion.  If  the  body  cannot  be  moved 
In  this  manner,  though  you  have  exerted  as  much  force 
as  poffiblc  without  running  the  rifle  of  over-ftraining  the 
neck,  you  muft  endeavour  to  flip  the  turns  of  the  navel- 
ftring  over  the  head  :  but  fhould  this  be  found  impraifti- 
cable,  you  ought  not  to  trifle  in  tying  the  firing  at  two 
places,  and  cutting  betwixt  the  ligatures,  as  fome  people 
have  advifed  :  fuch  an  operation  would  engrofs  too  much 
time;  befides,  the  child  is  in  no  danger  of  fufFocating 
from  the  ftridlure  of  the  funis,  becaufe  it  feldom  or  never 
breaths  before  the  breaft  is  delivered. 

The  better  method  is,  immediately  to  Aide  along  one 
or  two  fingers,  either  above  or  below,  to  one  of  the  arm- 
pits  ;  by  which  you  try  to  bring  along  the  body,  while, 
with  the  other  hand,  you  pull  the  neck  at  the  fame  time: 
if  it  ftill  continues  unmoved,  ftiift  hands,  and  let  the  other 
arm- pit  fuflain  the  force  ;  but,  if  this  fail,  cut  the  navel- 
firing,  and  tie  it  afterwards.  If  the  flioulders  lie  fo  high 
that  the  fingers  cannot  reach  far  enough  to  cut  or  take  fuffi- 
cient  hold,  let  the  flat  of  the  hand  be  run  along  the  back  of 
the  child :  or  fliould  the  os  externum  be  ftrongly  con- 
traifted  round  the  neck,  pufli  up  your  hand  along  the 
breaft,  and  pull  as  before :  and  fliould  this  method  fail, 
you  muft  have  recouife  to  ihebluut  hook  introduced  and 
fixed  tn  the  arm  pit  ;  but  this  expedient  mull:  be  ufed 
with  caution,  left  the  child  fhould  be  injured,  or  the  pans 
lacerated. 

'3  I  The 
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Ths  child  being  born,  the  funis  umbilicalis  mufl:  be 
divided,  and  the  placenta  delivered,  accordingto  the  di- 
redions  that  will  occur  in  the  fequel. 

How  to  m.inags  the  Child  Delivery. 

The  child  being  delivered,  ought  to  be  kept  warm  be¬ 
neath  the  bed-cloaths,  or  immediate])^  covered  with  a 
warmed  flanel  or  Imen  cloth  :  if  it  cries  and  breathes, 
the  umbilical  cord  may  be  tied  and  cut,  and  the  child 
delivered  totho  nurfe  without  delay  ;  but,  if  the  air  does 
not  immediately  rufh  into  the  lu.ngs,  and  the  circulation 
continues  betv/een  it  and  the  placenta,  the  operation  of 
tying  and  cutting  muff  be  delayed,  and  every  thing  tried 
to  ftimulite,  and  fometimes  to  give  pain.  If  the  circu¬ 
lation  is  languid,  respiration  begins  with  difficulty,  and 
proceeds  with  long  intervals  ;  andifit  be  entirely  llopped 
in  the  funis ;  the  child,  if  alive,  is  noteafily  recovered  ; 
fometimes,  a  great  many  minutes  are  elapfed  before  it 
begins  to  breathe.  Whatever  augments  the  circulating 
force,  promotes  refpi ration  ;  and  as  this  increafe-i,  the 
circulation  grows  idronger,  fo  that  they  miruilly  affill 
each  other.  In  order  to  promote  the  one  and  the  other, 
the  child  is  kept  warm,  moved,  fleaken,  whipt ;  the  head, 
temples,  and  breafl;  rubbed  with  fpirits,  garlick,  onion, 
or  muflard  applied  to  the  mouth  and  nofe.;  and  the  child 
has  been  fometimes  recovered  by  blowing  into  the  mouth 
with  a  Giver  canula,  fo  as  to  expand  the  lungs. 

When  the  placenta  is  itfelf  delivered,  immediately  or 
foon  after  the  child,  by  the  continuance  of  the  labour- 
pains,  or  hath  been  extracted  by  the  operator,  that  the 
uterus  may  contra<5t,  fo  as  to  reflrain  too  great  a  flooding  ; 
in  this  cafe,  if  the  child  has  not  yet  breathed,  and  a 
pulfation  is  felt  in  the  veffiels,  fome  people  (with  good 
reafon)  order  the  placenta,  and  as  much  aspoffibleof  the 
navel-ftring,  to  be  thrown  into  a  bafon  of  warm  wine  or 
water,  in  order  to  promote  the  circulation  between  them' 
and  the  child ;  others  advife  us  to  lay  the  placenta  on 
the  child’s  belly,  covered  with  a  warm  cloth  ;  and  a 
third  fet  order  it  to  be  thrown  upon  hot  affies ;  but,  of 
thefe,  the  warm  water  feems  the  mod  innocent  and  effec¬ 
tual  expedient.  Neverthelefs,  if  the  placenta  is  dill 
retained  in  the  uterus,  and  no  dangerous  flooding  enfues, 
it  cannot  be  in  a  place  of  more  equal  warmth,  while  the 
operator  endeavours,  by  the  methods  above  deferibed,  to 
bring  the  child  to  life. 

In  lingering  labours,  when  the  head  of  the  child  hath 
been  long  lodged  in  the  pelvis,  fo  that  the  bones  ride  o- 
‘  ver  one  another,  and  the  ffiape  is  preternaturally  length¬ 
ened,  the  brain  is  frequently  fo  much  corapreffed,  that 
violent  convulfions  enfue- before  or  foon  after  the  delivery, 
to  the  danger  and  oft-times  the  dedru(dion  of  the  child. 
This  diforder  is  frequently  relieved  and  carried  off,  and 
the  bad  confequences  of  the  long  compreflion  prevented, 
by  cutting  the  navel-firing  before  the  ligature  is  made,  or 
tying  it  fo  flighty  as  to  allow  two,  three,  or  four  large 
fpoonfuls  to  be  difeharged. 

If  the  child  hasJbeen  dead  one  or  two  days  before  de¬ 
livery,  the  lips  and  genitals  (efpecially  the  fcryt‘um  in 
boys)  are  of  a  livid  hue;  if  it  hath  lain  dead  in  the  n- 
icrus  two  or  three  days  longer,  the  flein  may  be  eaGly 
fresn.  every  part  of  the  body,  and  the  navel- firing 
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appears  of  the  fame  colour  with  the  lips  an  1  genitals :  in 
ten  or  fourteen  days,  the  body  is  m  i:h  more  livid  and 
mortified,  and  the  hairy  fcalp  maybe  fepirated  wifheafe  ; 
and  indeed,  any  pirt  of  the  child  which  hath  been  ilrong- 
Jy  preffed  into  the  pelvis,  and  retained  in  t.hat  fituanon 
for  any  length  of  time,  will  adopt  the  ffime  mortified  ap¬ 
pearance. 

How  to  tie  the  Umbiuicalis. 

Different  practitioners  have  ufed  different  methods 
of  performing  this  operation  :  fome  propofing  to  tie  and 
feparate  the  fanis  before  the  placenta  is  delivered ;  to 
apply  one  ligature  clofe  to  the  belly  of  the  child,  with  a 
view  to  prevent  a  rupture  of  the  navel ;  and  making  ano¬ 
ther  two  inches  above  the  former,  to  divide  the  rope  be¬ 
tween  the  two  tyings  :  by  the  fecond  ligature,  they  mean 
to  prevent  a  dangerous  haemorrhige  ffom  the  woman, 
provided  the  placenta  adheres  to  the  uterus.  But  all  thefe 
precautions  'are  founded  upon  miflaken  notions,  and  the 
following  feems  to  that  which  is  eafiefl  and  bed  :  If 
the  placenta  is  not  immediately  delivered  by  the  pains, 
and  no  flooding  obliges  youNto  haflen  the  extraflion,  the 
woman  may  be  allowed  to  rell  a  little,  and  the  child  to 
recover  ;  if  it  does  not  breathe,  or  the  refpiration  is  weak, 
let  the  methods  above  preferibed  be  put  in  praffice,  W'ith 
a  view  to  flimulatc  the  circulation  ;  but  if  the  child  is 
lively,  and  cries  with  vigour,  the  funis  may  be  immedi¬ 
ately  tied  in  this  manner :  having  provided  a  ligature  or 
two,  compofed  of  fundry  threads  waxed  together,  fo  as 
to  equal  the  diameter  of  a  pack-thread,  being  feven  inches 
in  length,  and  knotted  at  each  end,  tie  the  navd-flring 
about  tv/o  fingers  breadth  from  the  belly  of  the  child,  by 
making  at  firfl:  one  turn,  if  the  funis  be  fmall,  and  fecu- 
riug  it  with  two  knots  ;  but  if  the  cord  be  thick,  make 
two  more  turns,  and  another  double  knot ;  then  cut  the 
funis  with  a  pair  offliarp  feiflars  on?  finger’s  breath  from 
the  ligature  towards  the  placenta;  and  in  cutting  run  the 
feiffars  as  near  as  poffible  to  the  root  of  the  blades,  elCe 
the  funis  will  be  apt  to  flip  from  the  edge,  and  you  will 
be  obliged  to  make  feveral  fnips  before  you  can  effeff  a 
ffeparahon  :  at  the  fame  t  ime,  guard  the  points  of  the  fcif- 
fars  with- your  other  hand.  The  child  being  wafhed,  a 
linen  rag  is  wrapped  round  the  tied  funis;  which  being  dou¬ 
bled  up  along  the  belly,  a  fquare  comprefs  is  laid  over  it., 
and  kept  firm  or  moderately  tight  with  whu  the  nurfes 
call  a  belly-band,  or  roller  round  the  body. 

This  portion  of  the  funis  foon  flirinks,  turns  firft  livid, 
then  black,  and  about  the  fifth  day  falls  off  clofe  to  the 
belly;  and  let  the  navel  firing  be  tied  in  any  part,  or  at 
any  diflance  whatfoever  from  the  belly,  it  will  .always 
drqp  off  at  the  fame  place  :  fo  that  ruptures  in  the  navel 
feldom  or  never  depend  upon  the  tying  of  the  funis,  but 
may  happen  when  the  compreTs  and  belly  band  are  not 
kept  fufficiently  firm,  and  continued  fome  time  after  the 
feparation  of  the  withered  portion,  efpecially  in  thofe 
children  that  cry  much  t  the  bandage  ought -always  to  be 
applied  fo  flight  as  not  to  afletfl:  refpiration. 

The  ligature  upon  the  funis  jmuft  always  be  drawn  fo 
tigh-t  as  to  fhut  up  the  mouths  of  the  veffels  :  therefore,, 
if  they  continue  to  pour  out  their  contents,  another  liga¬ 
ture  mufl  be  applied  below  the  former ;  for  if  this  pre¬ 
caution 
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caution  be  negiefled,  the  chlhd.wil!  loon  bleed  to  death  : 
yet,  ]T  the  navel-dring  is  cut  or  tore  afundcr  at  two  or 
three  hand- breadths  from  the  belly,  and  expofed  to  the 
cold  uithcnt  any  ligature,  the  arteries  wdl  contradl  ihem- 
felves,  fo  as  that  little  or  no  blood  ihall  be  iofl ;  nay, 
fomet  mes,  if  the  funis  bath  been  tied  and  cut  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  three  finger-breadths  from  the  child’s  belly,  To 
as  that  it  hath  been  kept  from  blooding  for  an  hour  or 
two,  although  the  ligature  be  then  untied,  and  the  navel¬ 
firing  and  belly  chafed,  and  foaked  in  warm  water,  no 
rno.e  blood  will  be  difcharged. 

Of  delivering  the  Placenta. 

'  The  funis  being  feparated,  and  the  child  committed 
to  the  nurfe,  the  tiext  care  is  to  deliver  the  placenta  and 
membranes,  if  they  arc  not  already  forced  down  by  the 
1  ibour-pains.  We  have  already  obferved,  that  if  there 
is  no  danger  from  a  daoding,  the  woman  may  be  allowed 
to  reft  a  little,  in  order  to  recover  from  the  fatigue  flte 
has  undergone  ;  and  that  the  uterus  may,  in  contradling, 
have  time  to  fqueeze  and  feparate  the  placenta  from  its 
inner  furface  :  during  wliicii  paufe  alfo,  about  one,  two 
or  three  tea-cn'ps  full  of  blood  is  difcharged  through  the 
funis,  from  the  veftels  of  the  placenta,  which  is  thus  di- 
mlnifhcd  in  bulk,  fo  that  the  womb  may  be  the  more  con- 
tr.i(5led  ;  and  this  is  the  reafon  for  applying  one'ligature 
only  upon  the  cord.  In  order  to  deliver  the  placenta, 
take  hold  of  the  navel  firing  with  the  left  hand,  turning 
it  round  the  fore  and  middle  fingers,  or  wrapping  it  in  a 
cloth,  that  it  may  not  flip  from  your  grafp  ;  then  pull 
gently  /roni  fide  to  fide,  and  defire  the  woman  to  aliift 
your  endeavour,  by  ftraining  as  if  ftie  were’*at  ftool,  blow¬ 
ing  forcibly  into  her  hand,  or  provoking  herfelf  to  reach 
by  thruftingher  finger  into  lier  throat.  If  by  thefc  me¬ 
thods  the  placenta  cannot  be  brought  away,  introduce 
your  hand  ftowly  into  the  vagina,  and  fed  for  the  .edge  of 
the  cake;  which  when  you  have  found,  pull  it  gradually 
along^ ;  as  it  comes  out  at  the  os  externum,  take  hold  of 
it  with  both  hands  and  deliver  it,  bringing  away,  at  the 
fame  time,  all  the  membranes,  which,  if  they  adhere,- 
muft.be  pulled^along  with  leifure  and  caution. 

When  the  funis  takes  its  origin  towards  the  edge  of  the 
placenta,  which  is  frequently  the  cafe,  the  cake  comes 
eafier  off  by  pulling,  than  when  the  navel- firing  is  infer t- 
cd  in  the  middle,  unlefs  it  be  uncommonly  retained  by 
its  adhefion  to  the  womb,  or  by  the  ftrong  contraclion  of 
the  os  internum.  If  the  funis  is  attached  to  the  middle 
of  the  placenta,  and  that  part  prefents  to  the  cs  internum 
or  externum,  the  whole  mafs  will  be  too  bulky  to  come 
along  in  that  pofition  :  in  this  cafe  you  muft  introduce  two 
fingers  within  the  os  externum,  and  bring  it  down  with  ic|S 
edge  foremofl. 

When  the  placenta  is  feparated  by  the  contradion  of 
the  uterus,  in  confequence  of  its  weight  and  bulk,  it  is 
pumed  down  before  the  membranes,  and  both  are  brought 
away  inverted. 

When  part  of  the  placenta  bath  pafied  the  os  internum, 
and  the  reft  of  it  cannot  be  brought, along  by  eafy  pulling, 
becaufe  the  os  uteri  is  dole  contraded  round  the  middle 
of  it,  or  part  of  it  ftili  adheres  to  the  womb,  Aide  the  flat 
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of  your  hand  below  the  placenta.through  the  os  internum; 
and  having  dilated  the  uterus,  flip  down  your  hand  to 
the  edge  of.ihe  cake,  and  bring  it  along  :  but,  if  it  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  uterus,  pufh  up  yOur  hand  ag^io,  and  ha¬ 
ving  feparated  it  cauiioufly,  dthver  it  as  before. 

If.  inftead  of  finding  the  edge  or' middle  of  the  pl.iccntx ' 
prefenting  to  the  0$  externum  or  internum,  you  feel  the 
mouth  of  the  womb  clofely  contraded,  you  muft  take 
hold  of  the  navel-ftring  as  above  clire(fted,  and  Aide  your 
other  hand  along  the  funis  into  the  vagina  ;  then  ftowly 
pufh  your  fingers  and  thumb,  joined  in  form  of  a  cone, 
through  the  os  uteri,  along  the  fame  cord,  to  the  place 
of  its  infertion  in  the  placenta:  here  let  your  hand  reft, 
and  feel  with  youf  fingers  to  what  part  of  the  uterus  the 
cake  adheres  :  if  it  be  loofe  at  the  lower  edge,  try  to 
bring  it  along;  but  if  it  adheres,  begin  and  feparate  it 
ftowly,  the  back  of  your  hand  being  turned  to  the  uterus, 
and  the  fore- part  of  your  fingers  towards  the  placenta: 
and  for  this-operaiion  the  nails  ought  to  be  cut  fhort  and 
fmooth.  In  feparating,  prefs  the  ends  of  your  fingers 
more  againft  the  placenta. than  the  uterus ;  and  if  you  can¬ 
not  diftinguifh  which  is  which,  becaufe  both  feel  foft 
(though  the  uterus  is  firmer  than  the  placenta,  and  this 
hft  more  folld  than  coagulated  blood  ;)  in  this  cafe, 
Aide  down  your  fingers  to  its  edge,  and  condmft  them  by 
the  feparated  part,  preffing  it  gently  from  the  uterus, 
until  the  whole  is  difengaged.  Sometimes,  when  part 
of'  it  is  feparated,  the  reft  will  loofen  and  come  along, 
if  you  puli  gently  at  the  detached  portion ;  but.,  if  this 
is  not  efFetfted  with  eafe,  let  the  whole  of  it  be  fepa¬ 
rated  in  the  moft  cautious  manner :  fometimes,  alfo,  by 
grafping  the  infide  of  the  placenta  with  your  hand,  the 
whole  will  be  loofened  witliout  further  trouble.  As  the 
placenta  comes  along,  Aide  down  your  hand  and  take  hold 
juf  the  low^er  edge,  by  which  it  muft  be  extracted,  becaufe 
it  is  too  bulky  to  be  brought  away  altogether  in  a  heap; 
and  let  it  be  delivered  as  whole  as  poflible,  keeping  your 
thumb  or  fingers  fixed  upon  the  navel-ftring,  by  which 
means  laceration  is  often  prevented. 

When  the  woman  lies  on  her  back,  and  the  placenta, 
adheres  to  the  left  fide  of  the  uterus,  it  will  be  moft  com¬ 
modious  to  feparate  the  cake  with  the  right  hand;  where¬ 
as  the  left  hand  is  moft  conveniently  ufed  when  the  pla¬ 
centa  adheres  to  the  right  fide  of  the  womb;  but  when  it 
is  attached  to  the  forepart,  back,  or  fundus,  either  hand 
will  anfwer  the  purpofe. 

That  part  of  the  uterus  to  which  the  placenta  adheres, 
is  kept  ftdl  diftended,  while  all  the  reft  of  it  is  contra<fted. 

dftie  nearer  the  adhefion  is  to  the  os  internum,  the 
eafier  is  the  placenta  feparated,  and  vice^verfa  ;  becaufe 
it  is  difticultto  reach  up  to  the  fundus,  on  account  of  the 
contraftion  of  the  os  internum,  and  lower  part  of  the 
womb,  which  are  not  ftretched  again  without  great  force 
after  they  have  been  contradled  for  any  length  of  time. 

When  therefore  the  placenta  adheres  to  the  fundus, 
and  all  the  lower  part  of  the  womb  is  ftrongly  contracted, 
the  hand  muft  be  forced  up  in  form  of  a  cone  into  the  va¬ 
gina,  and  then  gradually  dilate  the  os  internum  and  infe¬ 
rior  part  of  the  uterus.  If  great  force  is  required,  exert 
it  ftowly,  refting  between  whiles,  that  thejiand  may  not 
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be  cramped,  nor  the  vagina  in  danger  of  being  tore  from 
the  v/omb  ;  for  in  this  cafe,  the  vagina  will  lengthen  con- 
iiderably  upwards. 

While  you  are  thus  employed,  let  an  a/Tnlant  prefs  \Vith 
both  hands  on  the  woman’s  belly;  or  while  you  pufh  with 
one  hand,  prefs  with  the  other,  in  order  to  keep  down  the 
uterus,  elfe  it  will  rife  high  up,  and  roll  about  like  a 
large  ball,  below  the  lax  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  fo  as 
to  hinder  you  from  effe<5llng  the  neceffary  dilatation. 

When  you  have  overcome  this  contraftion,  and  intro¬ 
duced  your  hand  into  the  fundus,  fepariie  and  bring  the 
placenta  along,  as  above  direded;  and  fhould  the  uterus 
be  contradled  in  the  middle  like-an  hour-glafs,  a  circum- 
ftance  that  fometimes,  though  rarely  happens,  the  fame 
method  muf!  be  praiHifed. 

In  every  cafe,  and  efpecially  when  the  placen-ta  hath 
been  delivered  with  difhculty,  introduce  your  your  hand 
after  its  extraction,  in  order  to  examine  if  any  part  of  the 
uterus  be  pulled  down  and  inverted  ;  and  if  that  be  the 
cafe,  pufh  it  up  and  reduce  it  without  lofs  of  time,  then 
clear  it  of  the  coagulated  blood,  which  otherwife  may 
occafion  violent  after-pains. 

For  the  moft  part,  in  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  minutes, 
more  or  lefs,  the  placenta  will  come  away  of  itfelf;  and 
though  fome  portion  of  it,  or  of  the  membranes,  be  left 
in  the  uterus,  provided  no  g^eat  flooding  enfues,  it  is  com¬ 
monly  difeharged  in  a  day  or  two,  without  any  detriment 
to  the  woman  :  but  at  any  rate,  if  poflide,  all  the  fe- 
cundines  ought  to  be  extracted  at  once,  and  before  you 
leave  your  patient,  in  order  to  avoid  refleClIons, 

Of  laborious  LABOURS. 

Hom)  Laborious  Labours  are  occafioned. 

All  thofe cafes  in  which  the  head  prefents,  and  cannot 
be  delivered  in  the  natural  way,  are  accounted  more  or 
lefs  laborious,  according  to  the  different  circumflances 
from  which  the  difficulty  arifes  :  and  thefe  commonly  are, 
firft.  Great  weaknefs,  proceeding  from  lofs  of  appetite 
and  baddigefrion  ;  frequent  vomitings,  diarrhoeas,  or  dy- 
fenteries,  floodings,  or  any  other  difeafe  that  may  exhauft 
the  patient;  as  alfo  the  fatigue  fhe  may  have  undergone 
by  unfldlful  treatment  in  the  beginning  of  labour. 

Secondly,  From  exceffive  grief  and  anxiety  of  mind, 
occafioned  by  the  unfeafonable  news  of  fudden  misfortune 
in  time  of  labour;  which  often  affeCt  her  fo,  as  to  carry 
off  the  pains,  andendanger  her  finking  under  the  fliock. 

Thirdly,  From  the  rigidity  of  the  os  uteri,  vagina, 
and  external  parts,  which  commonly  happens  to  women 
in  the  firfl  birth,  efpecially  to  thofe  who  are  about  the 
age  of  forty :  though  it  may  be  alfo  owing  to  large  cal- 
lofities,  produced  from  laceration  or  ulceration  of  the 
parts ;  or  to  glands  and  fchirrous  tumours  that  block  up 
the  vagina. 

Fourthly,  When  the  under-part  of  the  uterus  is  con- 
traCled  before  the  fhoulders,  or  the  body  entangled  in  the 
navel-ffring. 

Fifthly,  From  the  wrong  prefentation  of  the  child’s 
head  ;  that  is,  when  the  forehead  is  towards  the  groin  or 
middle  of  the  os  pubis;  when  the  face  prefents  with  the 
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chin  to  the  os  pubis,  ifehium,  or  facrum;  when  the  crown 
of  the  head  relts  above  the  os  pubis,  and  the  forehead  or 
face  is  preffed  into  the  hollow  of  the  facrum;  and  iafliy, 
when  one  of  the  ears  prefents. 

Sixthly,  From  the  extraordinary  oflification  of  the  child’s 
head,  by  which  the  bones  of  the  fitull  are  hindered  from 
yielding,  as  they  are  forced  into  the  pelvis ;  and  form  a  hy¬ 
drocephalus  or  dropfy,  difiending  the  head  to  fuch  a  de¬ 
gree,  that  It  cannot  pafs  along  until  the  water  is  dif¬ 
eharged. 

Seventhly,  From  a  too  fraall  or  diflorted  pelvis,  which 
often  occurs  in  very  little  women,  or  fuch  as  have  been  ric* 
ketty  in  their  childhood.  See  Plate  CXII.  fig.  6.  7. 

In  all  thefe  cafes,  except  when  the  pelvis  is  too  narrow 
and  the  head  too  large,  provided  the  head  lies  at  the  up¬ 
per-part  of  the  brim,  or  (though  preffed  into  the  pelvis) 
can  be  eaflly  pulhed  back  into  the  uterus,  the  belt  me¬ 
thod  is,  to  turn  the  child  and  deliver  by  the  feet ;  but,  if 
the  head  is  preffed  into  the  middle  or  lower  part  of  the 
pelvis,  and  the  uterus  ftrongly  contra6ed  round  the  child, 
delivery  ought  to  be  performed  with  the  forceps  ;  and  in 
all  the  feven  cafes,  if  the  woman  is  iu-danger,  and  if  yon 
can  neither  turn,  nor  deliver  with  the  forceps,  the  head 
mufi  be  opened  and  delivered  with  crotchets.  Laborious 
cafes,  from  fome  of  the  above  recited  caufes,  happen 
much  oftener  than  thofe  we  call  preternatural  ;  but,  thofe 
which  proceed  from  a  narrow  pelvis,  or  a  large  head,  are 
of  the  worft  confequence.  Thefe  cafes  demand  greater 
judgment  in  the  operator  than  thofe  in  which  the  child’s 
head  does  not  prefent ;  becaufe  in  thefe  lart  we  know, 
that  the  belt  and  fafefl  method  is  to  deliver  by  the  feet  ; 
whereas  in  laborious  births,  we  mufl:  maturely  confider 
the  caufe  that  retards  the  liead  from  coming  along,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  neceffary  afliftance  required  ;  we  raufl:  de¬ 
termine  when  we  ought  to  wait  patiently  for  the  efforts 
of  nature,  and  when  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  come  to 
her  aid.  If  we  attempt  to  fuccour  her  too  foon,  and  ufe 
much  force  in  the  operation,  fo  that  the  child  and  mo¬ 
ther,  or  one  of  the  two,  are  loft,  we  will  be  apt  to  re¬ 
proach  ourfelves  for  having  a£led  prematurely;  upon  the 
fuppofition,  that  if  we  had  waited  a  little  longer,  the  pains 
might  have,  by  degrees,  delivered  the  child  ;  or  at  leaft, 
forced  the  head  fo  low,  as  that  vve  might  have  extracted 
it  with  more  fafety,  by  the  affiftance  of  the  forceps.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  we  leave  it  to  nature,  perhaps  by 
the  ftrong  preffure  upon  the  head  and  brain,  the  child  is 
dead  when  delivered,  and  the  woman  fo  exhaufted  with 
tedious  labour,  that  her  life  is  in  imminent  danger  :  in 
this  cafe,  we  blame  ourfelves  for  delaying  our  help  fo 
long,  refleefting  that  had  we  delivered  the  patient  fooner, 
w'ithout  paying  fuch  fcrupulous  regard  to  the  life  of  the 
child,  the  woman  might  have  recovered  without  having 
run  fuch  a  dangerous  rifk.  Doubtlefs  it  is  our  duty  to 
fave  both  mother  and  child,  if  poffible  ;  but,  if  that  is 
impra6licable,  to  pay  our  chief  regard  to  the  parent  ;  and 
in  all  dubious  cafes,  to  3(51:  cautioufty  and  circumfpedlly, 
to  the  beft  of  our  judgment  and  fl<ill. 

If  the  head  is  advanced  into  the  pelvis,  and  the  uterus 
ftrongly  contracted  round  the  child,  great  force  is  required 
to  puffi  it  back  into  the  womb,  becaufe  the  effort  muft  be 
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ffcliclent  to  Rretch  the  titerus,  fo  as  tOTc-admk  the  head, 
together  with  your  hand  and  arm ;  and  even  then  the 
child  v/ill  be  turned  with  great  diihcnlty. 

Should  you  turn  when  thekead  is  too  large,  yoti  may 
ibring  down  the  body  of  the  child,  but  the  head  will  ftick 
faft  above,  and  cannot  be  extra<5ted  without  the  help  of 
forceps  or  crotchets  ;  (fee  explanation  of  Plate  CXIII. 
iig.  5.  below.)  yet  the  cafe  is  itill  worfe  in^a  narrow  pel¬ 
vis,  even  though  the  head  be  of  an  ordinary  flze.  When 
things  are  fo  fituated,  yon  fhould  not  attempt  to  turn, 
becaufe  in  fo  doing  you  may  give  the  woman  a  great  deal 
of  pain,  and  yourfelf  much  unneceilary  fatigue :  you  ought 
•therefore  to  try  the  forceps,  and  if  they  do  not  fuccefed, 
•dimtnifh  the  G^e  of  the -head,  and  extras  it,  as  Ihal-l  be 
afterwards  fliewn. 

Plate  CXIII.  Gg.  5.  reprefents,  in  a  lateral  view  of  the 
pelvis,  the  method  of  extrafling,  with  the  afliftance 
of  a  curved,  crotchet,  the  head  of  the  fcetus,  when 
left  in  the  uterus,  after  tlye  body  is  delivered  and 
feparated  from  it ;  either  by  its  being  too  large,  or 
the  pelvis  too  narrow. 

ABC,  The  os  facrum  and  coccyx* 

ID,  The  os  pelvis  of  the  left  fide. 

EE,  The  uterus. 

F,  The  locking  part  of  the  crotchet. 

g,h,i.  The  point  of  the  crotchet  on  the  infide  of  the 
cranium. 

Of  Fillets  and  Forceps. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  greatefl  number 
<oF  difficult  and  lingering  labours  proceed  fropi  thebead’s 
flicking  fafi:  in  the  pelvis,  which  fituation  is  occafioned  by 
one  of  the  feven  caufcs  recited  above  :  when  formerly  this 
was  the  cafe,  -tbe  child  was  generally  loll,  unlefs  it  could 
be  turned  and  delivered  by  the  feet ;  or  if  it  could  be  ex- 
trafled  alive,  either  died  foon  after  delivery,  or  recover¬ 
ed  with  great  difficulty  from  the  long  and  fevere  cornpref- 
fion  of  the  head,  while  the  life  of  the  mother  was  endan¬ 
gered  from  the  fame  caufe  as  above  defcribed  :  for,  the 
preffiure  being  reciprocal,  the  fibres  and  veflels  of  thefoft 
parts  contained  in  the  pelvis  are  bruifed  by  the  child’s  head, 
-end  the  circulation  of  the  fluids  obftrufled  ;  fothat  a  vio¬ 
lent  inflammation,  and  fometimes  a  fudden  mortification, 
■cnfues.  If  the  child  could'Srrt  be  turned,  the  method 
pradlifed  in  thefc  cafes,  was  to  open  the  head  and  extraft 
with  the  crotchet;  and  this  expedient  produced  a  general 
clamour  among 'the  women,  who  obferved,  that  when 
recourfe  was  had  to  the  afliflanceof  a  man-midwife,  either 
the  mother  or  child,  or  both,  were  lofl.  This  ‘cenfure, 
which  could  not  fail  of  being  a  great  difcouragement  to 
male  pradlitioners,  flimulated  the  ingenuity  of  feveral  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  profeffion,  in  order  to  contrive  fome  gentler 
method  of  bringing  along  the  head,  fo  as  ta  fave  the  child, 
without  any  prejudice  to  the  mother. 

Their  endeavours  have  not  been  without  fuccefs:  a 
mbre  fafe  and  certain  expedient  for  this  purpofe  hath  been 
invented,  and  of  late  brought  to  greater  perfe^ten  in 
shis  than  in  any  other  kingdom  :  fo  that  if  we  are  called 
in  before  the  child  is  dead,  or  the  parts  of  the  \voman  in 
danger  of  a. mortification,  both  the  foetus  and  mother  may 
frequently  be  happily  faved.  This  fortunate  contrivance 
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is  no  other  than  the  forceps,  which  was,  as  is  alledged, 
flrfl:  ufed  hereby  ^tChamherlains^  by  whom  it  was  kept 
as  a  noftmm,  and  after  their  deccafe  fo  imperfediy  known, 
as  to  be  feldoni  applied  with  fuccefs:  fb  that  different 
pradlitioners  had  recourfe  to  different  kinds  of  fillets  or 
lacks.  Blunt  hooks  alfo  of  various  make  were  invented 
in  England^  France t  and  other  parts.  The  forceps,  fince 
the  time  of  CkamberlalUi  have  undergone  feveral  al¬ 
terations,  particularly  in  the  joining,  handles,  form,  and 
compofition. 

The  common  v/ay  of  ufing  them  formerly,  was  by  in¬ 
troducing  each  blade  at  random,  taking  hold  of  the  head 
any  how,  pullipg  it,  flraight  along,  and  delivering  with 
downright  force  and  violence  ;  by  which  means,  both  os 
ioternuna  and  externum  v/ere  often  tore,  and  the  child’s 
head  much  bruifed.  On  account  of  thefe  bad  confequences, 
they  had  been  altogether  difufed  by  many  pra(51itiQners';/ 
fome  of  whom  endeavoured,  in  lieu  of  them,  to  introduce 
divers  kinds  of  fillets  over  the  child’s  head;  but  none  of 
them  can  be  fo  eafily  ufed,  or  have  near  fo  many  advan¬ 
tages,  as  the  forceps,  when  rightly  applied  and  conducted. 

-For  my.ov/n  part,  fays  Dr  SmeUie^  finding  in  pra<5lice 
that,  by  the  dire<5lions  of  Chapwan^  Giffard^  and  Gre- 
goire  at  Paris^  I  frequently  could  not  move  the  head  a- 
Tong  without  Contufing  it,  and  fearing  the  parts  of  the 
W'oman  ;  for  they  direct  us  to  introduce  the  blades  of  the 
forceps  Vi^here  they  will  eafieft  pafs.  and  taking  hold  of 
the  head  in  any  part  of  it,  to  extrabl  with  more  or  lefs 
force,  according  to  the  refinance  ;  I  began  to  confidor 
the  whole  in  a  mechanical  view,  and  reduce  the  extrac¬ 
tion  of  the  child  to  the  rules  of  moving  bodies  in  different 
directions:  in  confequence  of  this  plan,  I  more  accurate¬ 
ly  furveyed  the  d'menfions  and  form  of  the  pelvis,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  figure  of  the  child’s  head,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  pafTed  along  in  natural  labours  :  and  from  the 
knowledge  of  thefe  things,  I  not  only  delivered  with 
greater  eafe  and  fafety  than  before,  but  alfo  had  the  fa- 
tisfaCtion  to  find  in  teaching,  that  I  could  convey  a  more 
diftinCt  idea  of  the  art  in  this  mechanical  light  than  in  any 
other;  and  particularly,  give  more  fure  and  fo  I  id  direc¬ 
tions  for  applying  the  forceps,  even  to  the  conviction  of 
many  old  praCiftioners,  when  they  reflected  on  the  uncer-  ^ 
tainty  attending  the  old  method  of  application.  From 
this  'knowledge,  too,  joined  >vitk  experience,  and  hints 
which  have  occurred  and  been  communicated  to^me,  I 
have  been  led  to  alter  the  form  and  dimenfions.  of  the 
forceps,  fo  as  to  avoid  the  inconveniencies  that  attended 
the  ufe  of  the  former  kinds  See  Plate  CXIII.  fig.  6» 
A,  The  flreight  forceps,  in jhe  exact  proportion  as  to 
^  the  width  between  the  blades,  and  length  from  the  ^ 
points  to  the  locking  part ;  the  firft  being  two  and  . 
the  fecond  fix  inches  'which,  with  three  inches  and  a 
half,  (the  length  of  the  handles),  make  in  all  eleven 
inches  and  a  half,  v 

B  reprefents  the  poflerior  part  of  a  Angle  blade, 
in  order  to  Ihew  the  w'idth  and  length  of  the  open 
part  of  the  fame,  and  the  form  and  dimenfions  of 
the  whole. 

C,  The  blunt  hook,  which  is  ufed  for  three  purpofes: 

I.  To  affift  the  extraction  of  the  head,  after  tlie 
cranium  is  opened  with  the  fcilTars,  by  introducing 
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the  fmall  end  along  the  ear  on  the  outfidc  of  the. 
head  to  above  the  under -jaw,  where  the  point  is  to 
be  fixed  ;  the  other  extremity  of  the  hook  being 
held  with  one  hand,  whilit  two  fingers  of  the  other 
are  to  be  introduced  into  the  forefaid  opening,  by 
which  holds  the  head  is  to  be,  gradually  extraded. 

2.  The  fmall  end  is  uferu!- in  abortions,  in  any  of 
•the  firft  four  or  five  months,  to  hook  down  the  fe- 
cundines,  when  lying  loofe  in  the  uterus,  when  they 
cannot  be  extra<51ed  by  the  fingers,  or  labour-pains, 
and  when  the  patient  is  much  weakened  by  floodings. 

3.  The  large  hook  at  the  other  end  is  ufeful  to  aflift 
the  extraftion  of  the  body,  when  the  breech  pre- 
fents  ;  but  fliould  be  ufed  with  great  caution,  to  a- 
void  the  diflocation  or  fra<51:ure  of  the  thigh. 

The  lacks  or  fillets  are  of  different  kinds,  of  which 
the  moft  fimpTe  is  a  noofe  made  on  the  end  of  a  fillet  or 
limber  garter  :  but  this  can  only  be  applied,  before  the 
head  is  fafl  jammed  in  the  pelvis,  or  v/hen  it  can  be  pufli- 
ed  up  and  raifed  above  the  brim.  The  os  externum  and 
internum  having  been  gradually  dilated,  this  noofe  mud 
be  conveyed  on  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  and  flipped  over 
the  fore  and  hind  head.  There  are  alfo  other  kinds  dif¬ 
ferently  introduced  upon  various  blunt  inflruments,  too 
tedious  either  to  defcribe  or  ufe  :  but  the  moft  ufeful  of 
ail  thefe  contrivances,  is  a  fillet  made  in  form  of  a  flieath, 
mounted  upon  a  piece  of  flender  whale -bone,  about  two 
feet  in  length,  which  is  eafier  applied  than  any  other  ex¬ 
pedient  of  the  fame  kind.  See  Plate  CXIII.  fig.  7. 

A  reprefents  the  whale-bone  fillet,  which  may  be 
fometimes  ufeful  in  laborious  cafes,  when  the  ope¬ 
rator  is  not  provided  with  the  forceps,  in  fudden  and 
unexpe<5led  exigencies. 

BB,  Two  views  of  a  peffary  for  the  prolapfus  uteri. 
After  the  uterus  is  reduced,  the  .  large  end  of  the 
peffary  is  to  be  "introduced  into  the  vagina,  and  the 
Gs  uteri  retained  in  the  concave  part,  where  there 
are  three  holes  to  prevent  the  ftagnaiion  of  any 
moifture.  Tlie  fmall  end  without  the  os  externum 
has  two  tapes  drawn  through  the  two  holes,  which 
are  tied  to  four  other  tapes,  that  hang  down  frotn  a 
belt  that  furrounds  the  woman^s  bc*dy,  and  by  this 
me^ns  keep  up  the  peffary.  This  peffary  may  be 
taken  out  by  the  patient  .when  flic  goes  to  bed,  and 
introduced  again  in  the  morning  ;  but  as  this  fome- 
tinies  rubs  the  os  externum,  fo  as  to  make  jts  ufe 
uneafy,  the  round  kind,  marked  C,_  are  of  more 
general  ufe.  They  are  made  of  wood,  ivory,  or 
cork,  (ths  laft  covered  with  cloth  and  dipt  in  wax : ) 
The  peffary  is  to  be  lubricated  with  pomatum,  the 
edge  forced  through  the  paflage  into  the  vagina,  and 
a  finger  introduced  in  the  hole  in  the  nuddle  lays  it 
a-crofs  within  the  os  externum.  Th^y  ought  to  be 
larger  or  fnialler,  according  to  the  widenefs  or  nar^ 
rownefs  of  the  paffage,  to  prevent  their  being  forced 
out  by  any  extraordinary  ftraining. 

DD  gives  two  views  of  a  female  catheter,  to  fhew 
its  degree  of  curvature  and  different  parts. 

When  the  head  is  high  up  in  the  pelvis,  if  the  woman 
has  been  long  in  labour,  and  the  waters  difeharged  for  a 
confiderfible  time,  the  uterus  being  ftropgly  contraded, 


fo  as  that  the  head  and  fhoulders  cannot  be  raifed,  or  the 
child  turned  to  be  delivered  by  the  feet,  while  the  mother 
il  enfeebled,  and  the  pains  fo  weak,  that,  unlefs  aflifted,  fhc 
is  in  danger  of  her  life;  alfo,  when  the  os  internum,  vagi¬ 
na,  and  labia  pudendi,  are  inflamed,  and  tumefied  ;  or  when 
there  is  a  violent  difehargeof  blood  from  the  uterus,  pro¬ 
vided  the  pelvis  is  not  too  narrow,  nor  the  head  too  large, 
this  fillet  may  be  fuccersfully  ufed  ;  in  which  cafe,  if  the 
os  externum  and  internum  are  not  d ready  fuiflciently  o- 
pen,  they  muft  be  gradually  dilated  as  much  as  poflible, 
by  the  hand,  which  at  the  fame  time  muft  be  introduced 
and  pafled  along  the  fide  of  the  head,  in  order  to  afccr- 
tain  the  pofition  thereof.  This  being  known,  let  the  o- 
ther  hand  introduce  the  double  of  the  whale- bone  and  fil¬ 
let  over  the  face  and  chin,  where  you  can  have  the  beft 
purchafe,  and  where  it  will  be  leaft  apr  to  flip  and  lofe  its 
hold.  This  application  being  effeded,  let  the  hand  fie 
brought  down,  and  the  whale-bone  drawn  from  the  flieath 
of  the  fillet,  which  (after  the  ends  of  it  are  tied  together) 
muft  be  pulled  during  every  pain,  prefling  at  the  fame 
time  with  the  other  hand,  upon  the  onpofite  p'art  of  the 
head,  and  ufing  more  or  lefs  force  acccording  to  the  re- 
fiftancc. 

The  difadvantage  attendingiall  fillets,  is  the  dlfliculty 
in  introducing  and  fixing  them ;  and  though  this  laft  is 
eafier  applied  than  the  others ;  yet  when  the  vertex  pre- 
fents,  the  child’s  chin  is  fo  preffed  to  the  breaft,  that  it 
is  often  impradicable  to  infinuate  the  fillet  between  them ; 
and  if  It  is  fixed  upon  the  face  or  hind  head,  it  frequent¬ 
ly  flips  off,  in  pulling:  but,  granting  it  comniodioufly’ 
.fixed,  when  the  head  is  large,  or  the  pelvis  narrow;  fo 
that  we  are  obliged  to  pull  with  great  force,  the  fillet 
will  gall,  and  even  cut  the  foft  parts  to  the  very  bone; 
and  if  the  child  comes  out  of,a  fudden,  in  confequence 
of  violent  pulling,  the  external  parts  of  the  v/oman  are 
in  great  danger  of  fudden  laceration;  but,  if  the  head  is 
fmall,  and  comes  along  with  a  moderate  force,  the  child 
may  be  delivered  by  this  contrivance,  without  any  bad 
confequence:  though  in  this  cafe,  we  find  by  experience, 
that  unlefs  the  woman  has  fomevery  dangerous  fymptom, 
the  head  will  in  time  Aide  gradually  down  into  the  pelvis, 
even  when  it  is  too  large  to  be  extraffled  with  the  fillet  or 
forceps,  and  the  child  be  fafely  delivered  by  the  labour- 
pains,  although  flow  and  hngering,  and  the  mother  feems 
weak  and  exhaufted,  provided  flie  be  fupported  with  nou- 
rilhing  and  ftrengthening  cordials.  ' 

As  the  head  in  the  6ih  and  7th  cafes  is  forced  along 
the  pelvis,  commonly  in  thefe  laborious  cafes,  the  bones 
of  the  cranium  arc  fo  compreffed,  that, they  ride  over  one 
another,  fo  that  the  bulk  of  the  whole  is  diminii>ied,  and 
the  head,  as  it  is  puflied  forward,  is,  from  a  round,  alter¬ 
ed  into  an  oblong  figure:  when  therefore  it  is  advanced 
into  the  pelvis,  where  it  flicks  faft'for  a  confiderable  time, 
and  cannot  be  delivered  by  the  labour- pains,  the  forceps 
may  be  introduced  with  great  eafe  and  fafety,  like  a  pair 
of  artificial  hands,  bywhich  the  head  is  very  little  (if  at 
all)  marked,  and  the  woman  very  feldom  tore.  But  if 
the  head  is  detained  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  ^or 
fmall  portion  of  it  only  farther  advanced,  and  it  appears, 
that  the  one  beigg  too  narrow,  or  the  other  too  large,  the 
woman  cannot  be  delivered  by  the  ftrongeft  labour- pains  ; 
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in  that  cafe,  the  child  cannot  be  faved  either  by  turning 
and  bringing  it  by  the  feet,  dr  delivered  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  fillet  or  forceps  ;  but  the  operator  muft 'unavoid¬ 
ably  ufe  the  difagreeable  method  of  extrading  with  the 
crotchet.  Neverrhelefs,  in  all  thefe  cafes,  the  forceps 
ought  firft  to  be  tried;  and  fometimes  they  will  fucceed 
beyond 'Cxpedation,  provided  the  birth  is  retarded  by  the 
weaknefs  of  the  woman,  and  the  fecond,  third,  fourth, 
or  iifth  oblfrudions :  but  they  cannot  be  depended  upon 
even  when  the  vertex  prefents,  with  the  forehead  to  the 
fide  or  back  part  of  tiie  pelvis,  and  (though  the  woman  has 
had  firong  pains  for  many  hours  after  the  membranes  are 
broke)  the  head  is  not  forced  down  into  the  pelvis,  or  at 
Icaft,  but  an  inconfiderable  part  of  it,  refembling  the 
fmall  end  of  a  fug^r-loaf.  For,  from  thefe  circumftan- 
ccs,  you  may  conclude,  that  the  largeft  part  of  it  is  ftill 
above -the  brim,  and  that  either  the  head  is  too  large,  or 
the  pelvis  too  narraw.  Even  in  thefe  cafes,  indeed,  the 
lafl  fillet  or  a  long  pair  of  forceps  may  take  fuch  firm 
hold,  that,  with  great  force-  and  the  llrong  purchafe,  the 
head  will  be  delivered:  but  fuch  violence  is  commonly 
fatal  to  the  woman,  by  caufing  fuch  arr  inflammation,  and 
perhaps  laceration  of  the-parts,  as  is  attended  with  morti- 
fication. 

When  thehead  is  high,  the  forceps  may  be  locked  in 
the  middle  of  the  pelvis ;  but  in  that  cafe,  great  care  rnufl: 
be  taken  in  feeling  with  the  fingers  all  round,  that  Ho  part 
of  the  vagina  be  included  in  the  locking.  Sometimes, 
when  the  head  refis,  or  is  prefled  too  much  on  the  fore¬ 
part  or  fide  of  the  pelvis,  either  at  the  brim  or  lower 
dov/n,  by  introducing  one  blade,  it  may  be  moved  farther 
down,  provided  the  labour- pains  are  flrong,  and  the  o- 
peration  aflifled  by  the  fingers  of  the  other  hand  applied 
to  the  oppofite  fide  of  thehead;  but  if  the  fingers  cannot 
reach  high  enough,  the  befl:  method  is  to  turn  or  move 
the  blade  towards  theear'of  the  child,  and  introduce  the 
other  along  the  oppofice  fide. 

General  rules  for  ufing  the  Forceps. 

The  farther  the  head  ds  advanced  in  the  pelf  is,  theea- 
fisr  it  is  delivered  with  the  forceps  ;  becaufe  then,  if  in 
the  6th  or  yth  cafe,  it  is  changed  from  a  round  to  an  .ob- 
long  figure,  by  beingvforced  along  by  the  labour-pains  : 
on  the  contrary,  when  the  head  remains  high  up,  refiing 
upon  the  brim  or  the  pelvis,  the  forceps  are  ufed  with 
greater  difficulty  and  uncertainty. 

The  os  externum  rnufl  be  gradually  opened  by  intro¬ 
ducing  the  fingers  one  after  another,  in  form  of  a  cone, 
after  they  have  been  lubricated  with  pomatum,  moving 
and  turning  them  in  a  femicircular  motion,  as  they  are 
puflied  up.  If  the  head  is  fo  low  down  that  the  hand 
cannot  be  introduced  high  up  in  this  form,  let  the  parts 
be  dilated  by  the  fingers  turned  in  the  dire61:ion  of  the 
coccyx,  the  back  of  thehand  beingnpwards,  next  tathe 
child’s  head  :  the  external  parts  being  fufficiently  open¬ 
ed  to  admit  all  the  fingers,  let  the  back  of  the  hand  be 
turned  to  the  perinaeuni,  while  the  fingers  and  thumb 
being  flattened,  will  Aide  along  betwixt  the  head  and 
the  os  facrum.  If  the  right  hand  be  ufed,  let  it  be  turn¬ 
ed  a  little  to  the  left  fide  of  ihe  pelvis,  becaufe  the  broad 
ligament  and  membrane  that  fill  up  the  fpace  between  the 
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facrum  and  ifcfiia,  will  yield  and"  allow  more  room  for 
the  fingers  to  advance;  for  the  fame  reafon,  when  the 
left  hand  is  introduced,  it  mull  be  turned  a  little  to  the 
right  fide.  Having  gained  your  point  fofar,  continue  to 
puflimp,  until  your  Hungers  pafs  the  os  internum  ;  at  the 
fame  time,  with  the'palm  of  your  hand,  raife  or  fcoop 
up  the  head  ;  by  which  means,  you  will  be  more  at  li¬ 
berty  to  reach  higher,  dilate  the  internal  parts,  and  dif- 
tinguilh  the  fituation  and  fize  of  the  head,  together  with 
the  dimenfions  of  the  pelvis:  from  which  invefligaiion,  ■ 
you  will  be  able  to  judge,  whether  the  child  ought  to  be 
turned  and  brought  by  the  feet,  or  delivered  with  the 
forceps;  or,  if  the  labour- pains  are  flrong,  and  the  head 
prefents  tolerably  fair,  without  being  jammed  in  t;he  pel¬ 
vis,  you  will  refolveto  wait  fonae  time,  in  hope  of  feeing, 
the  child  delivered  by  the  labour- pains,,  efpecially  when- 
the  v/oraan  is  in  no  immediate  danger,  and  the  chief  ob- 
flacle  is  the  rigidity  of  the  parts. 

The  pofition  of  the  head  is  diflinguiflied  by  feeling  for 
one  of  the  ears,  the  fore  or  fmooth  part  of  which  is  to¬ 
wards  the  face  of  the  child ;  if  it  cannot  be  afeertained  by 
this  mark,  the  hand  and  fingers  rnufl  be  puffied  farther 
up,  to  feel  for  the  face  or  back  part  of  the  neck ;  but,  if 
the. head  cannot  be  traced,  the  obfervation  rnufl  be  takea 
from  the  fontanclle,  or  that  part  of  the  cranium  where 
the  lambdoidal  croflTes  the  end  of  the  fagittal  future. 
When  the  ears  of  the  child  are  towards  the  fides  of  the 
pelvis,  or  diagonal,  the  forehead  being  either  to  the  fa¬ 
crum  or  pubes,  the  patient  rnufl  lie  on  her  back,  with 
her  breech  a  little  over  the  bed.  If  one  ear  is  to  the  fa¬ 
crum,  and  the  other  to  the  pubes,  fhe  rnufl  be  laid  on 
one  fide,  \Vith  her  breech  over  the  bed,  as  before,  her 
knees  being  pulled  up  to  her  belly,  and  a  pillow  placed 
between  them  ;  except  when  the  upper  part  of  the  facrum 
jets  too  much  forw'ard ;  in  which  cafe,  fhe  rnufl  lie  op-* 
on  her  back,  as  above  deferibed. 

The  blades  of  the  forceps  ought  always,  if  poflible,  to 
be  introduced  along  the  ears;  by  which  means,  they  ap¬ 
proach  nearer  to  each  other,  gain  a  firmer  hold,  and  hurt 
the  head  lefs  than  in  any  other  dire<flion :  frequently,  in¬ 
deed,  not  the  leaft  mark  of  their  application  is  to  be  per¬ 
ceived;  whereas,  if  the  blades  are  applied  along  the 
forehead  and  occiput,  they  are  at  a  greater  diflance  from 
each  other,'  require  more  room,  frequently  at  their  points 
prefs  in  the  bones  of  the  fleulL,  and  endanger  a  laceration 
in  the  os  externum  of  the  woman.  See  Plate  CXI  I. 
fig.  2.- 

The  woman  being  laid  in  a  right  pofition  for  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  forceps,  the  blades  ought  to  be  privately 
conveyed  between  ihe  feather-bed  and  the  cloaths,-  at  a 
fmaii  diflance  from  one  another,  or  on  each  fide  of  the 
patient :  that  this-conveyance  may  be  the  more  eafily  ef- 
fe<5led,  the  legs  of  the  inflriuncnt  ought  to  be  kept  in  the 
operator’s  fide- pockets.  Thus  provided,  when  he  fits 
down- to-dcLver,  let  him  fpiead  the  fheet  that  hangs  over 
the  bed,  upon  his  Jap,  and  under  that  cover,  takeout 
and  difpofe  the  blades  on  each  fide  of  the  patient  ;  by 
which  means,  he  will  often  be  able  to  deliver  with  the 
forceps,  without  their  being  .perceived  by  the  woman  her- 
fclf,  or  any  other  of  the  afliflants.  Some  people  pin  a 
flieejuto  each  flioulder,  and  throw  the  other  end  ever  the 
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‘bed,  tliat  tbc-y  may' be  the  more  e^Teduall'y  coDCcaled 
from  the  view  of  ihofe  who  are  prtfent but  this  method 
■is  apt  to  confine  and  embarrafs  the  operator.  At  any 
Tate,  as  women  are  commonly  fri^-htened  at  tbe  very 
?iameof  an  ir-ffrunient.  it  is  advifcable  to  conceal  th^rm  as 
’5nuch  as  poffible,  tifitil  the  chara^aer  of  the  operator  is 
folly  eftablUhcd. 

^he  d-ff^r-ent  of  ufm-g  lie  Foroevs. 

When  the  Head  is  donxjn  to  the  Os  Externum. 

When  the  head  prefents  v/iih^  the  forehead  to 

-the  fa  rum,  the  occiput  to  the  pubes,  and  the  ears  to 
tl.e  fides  of  the  pelvis,  or  a  little  diagonal;  in  this  cafe, 
the  head  is  commonly  pretty  w'eil  advanced  in  the  bafon, 
end  the  operator  feldom  mifct'irries  in  the  ufe  of  the  for¬ 
ceps.  Things  being  thus  fituated,  Jet  tbe  patient  belaid 
on  her  back,  her  head  and  fhoulders  being  fomewhat  rai- 
fed,  and  the  breech  advanced  a  little  over  the  fide  orftTOt 
of  the  bed  ;  while  the  aflifbnts  fitting  on  each  fide  fup- 
port  her  legs,  at  the  fame  time  keeping  her  knees  duly 
leparated  and  raifed  up  to  the  belly,  and  her  iow‘er  parts 
always  covered  with  tlxe  bed  cloaths,  that  fhe  may  not  be. 
apt  to  catch  cold.  In  order  to  avoid  this  inconvenience, 
if  the  bed  is  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  fire,  the  wea¬ 
ther  cold  and  the  woman  of  a  delicate  conllituiion,  a 
chafing-drfii  with  charcoal,  or  a  vefTel  with  warm  water, 
fliould  be  placed  near,  or  under  the  bed.  Thcfe  prec'au- 
tions  being  taken,  let  the  operator  place  hfmfelf  upon  a 
low  chair,  and  having  lubricated  with  pomatum  the 
blades  of  the  forceps,  andalfo  his  right  hand  and  fingers, 
Hide  firrt  the  hand  gently  into  the  vagina,  pufiiing  it  a- 
long  in  a  flattened  form,  between  that  and  the  child’s  head, 
until  tlie  fingers  have  pafied  the  os  internum  ;  then,  with 
his  other  hand,  let  him  take  one  of  the  blades  of  the  for¬ 
ceps  from  the  place  where  it  wasdepofited,  and  introduce 
it  betwixt  his  right  hand  and  the  head;  if  the  point 
or  extremity  of  it  fhbuld  flick  at  the  ear,  let  it  be  flipt 
backward  a  little,  and  then  guided  forwards  with  a  flow 
and  delicate  motion:  when  it  fliall  have  palTed  the  os  u- 
teri,  let  it  be  advanced  flill  farther  up^  until  the  refl  at 
■which  the  blades  lock  into  each  other  be  dofe  to  the 
lower  part,  of  the  head,  or  at  Icaft  within  an  inch  thereof. 

Having  in  this  manner  introduced  one  blade,  let  him 
v/ithdraw  his  right  hand,  and  infinuate  his  left  in  the 
fame  direction,  along  the  other  fide  of  the  head,  until  his 
dingers  (hall  have  pafTed  the  os  internum  ;  then  taking  out 
the  other  blade  from  the  place  of  concealment,  with  the 
hand  that  is  difengaged,  let  it  be  applied  to  the  other  fide 
of  the  child’s  head,  by  the  fame  means  employed  in  intro¬ 
ducing  the  firft ;  then  the  left  hand  muft  be  withdrawn, 
and  the  head  being  embraced  between  the  blades,  let  them 
be  locked  in  each  other.  Having  thus  fecured  them,  he 
Y^^ufl  take  a  firm  hold  with  both  hands,  and,  when  the 
^p'^n  comes  on,  begiu  to  puli  the  head  along  from  fide  to 
fide,  continuing  this  operation  during  every  pain  until 
the  vertex  appearsthrongh  the  os  externum,  and  the  neck  > 
of  the  child  can  be  felt  ■ttdth  the  finger  below  the  os  pu¬ 
bis  ;  at  which  time,  the  forehead  pufhes  out  the  perinae- 
um  like  a  large  tumour;  then  let  him  fland  up,  and  rai- 
iing  the  handles  of  the  forceps,-  pull  the  head  upwards 
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alfo,  that  the  forehead  being  firmed  iulr  round  upwards, 
the  perinsenm  and  lower  parts  of  the  os  externum  may 
not  be  tore. 

In  flretching  the  os  externum  or  mternum,  we  ought  to 
imitate  n:iture:  for  in  pradice  we  find,  that  when  they  are 
opened  flowly,  and  at  intervals,  by  the  mem'-ranes  with 
the  waters,  or  the  child’s  head,  the  parts  are  feldom  in¬ 
flamed  or  lacerated:  but  in  all  natural  labours,  whenthefe 
parts  are  fuddeoly  opened,  and  the  child  delivered  by 
flrong  and  violent  pains,  without  much  intermiflion,  this 
misfortune  fometiraes  happens,. and  the  woman  is  after¬ 
wards  in  grea't  pain  and  danger. 

V  We  ought  therefore,  when  obliged  to  dijate  thofe 
parts,  to  proceed  in  that  flow,  deliberate  manner ;  and 
though  upon  the  firfl  trial,  they  feel  fo  rigid,  that  one 
would  imagine  they  could  never  yield  or  extend  ;  yet, 
by  flreiching  with  the  hand,  and  refling  by  interval^,  we 
can  fre<]nently  overcome  the  greateft  refiflance.  "We  muft 
alfo,  in  fuch  cafes,  he  very  cautious,  pulling  flowly,  with 
iniermiflions,  in  order  to -prevent  the  fame  laceration; 
for  which  purpofe  too,  we  ought  to  lubricate  tiie  perinaeum 
with  pomatum,  during  thofe  fhort  intervals,  and  keep 
the  palm  of  one  hand  clofe  prefled  to  it  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  parts,  while  wdth  the  other  we  pull  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  handles  of  the  forceps;  by  which  means, 
we  preferve  the  parts,  and  kaow  how  much  we  may  ven¬ 
ture  to  pull  at  a  time.  When  the  head  is  almoft  deliver¬ 
ed,  the  parts,  thus  flretched,  mufl  be  flipped  over  the 
forehead  and  face  of  the  child,  while  the  operator  pulls 
upwards  with  the^othcr  hand,  turning  the  handles  of  the 
forceps  to  the  abdomen  of  the  woman. 

This  method  of  pulling  upwards,  raifes  the  child’s 
head  from  the  perinaeum,  and  the  half-round  turn  to  the 
abdomen  of  the  mother  brings  out  the  forehead  and  face 
from  below  ;  for,  when  that  part  of  the  hind-head  which 
is  joined  to  the  neck,  refts  at  the  under-part  of  the  os 
pubis,  the  head  turns  upon  it,  as  upon  an  axis.  In  pre¬ 
ternatural  cafes  alfo,  the  body  being  delivered,  muft  ia 
the  fame  manner  be  raifed  up  over  the  belly  of  the  mo¬ 
ther,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  perinaeum  flipt  over  the 
fae’e  and  forehead  of  the  child. 

In  the  introduiftion  of  the  forceps,  let  each  blade  be 
puflied  up  in  an  imaginary  line  from  the  os  externum,  to 
the  middle  fpace  betwixt  the  navel  and  fcrobiculus  cordis 
of  the  woman ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  handles  of  the 
forceps  are  to  be  held  as  far  back  as  the  perinseum  will 
allow.  The  introduction  of  the  other  hand  to  the  op- 
pofitc  fide,  will,  by  prefling  the  child’s  head  againft  the 
firfl  blade,  detain  it  in  its  proper  place  till  the  other  can 
be  applied  ;  or,  if  this  preflure  fhould  not  feem  fufficient, 
it  may  be  fupported  by  the  operator’s  knee. 

When  the  head  is  come  low  down,  and  cannot  be 
brought  farther,  becaufe.one  of  th^  fhoulders  refls  above 
the  os  pubis,  and  the  other  upon  the  upper-part  of  the 
facrum,  let  the  head  be  flrong! y  grafped  with,  the  forceps, 
and  puflied  up  as  far  as  polHble,  moving  from  blade  to 
.  blade  as  you  pufli  up,  that  the  flioulders  may  be  the  more 
eafily  moved  to  the  fides  of  the  pelvis,  by  turning  the 
face  or  forehead  a  little  towards  one  of  them  ;  then,  the 
forehead  mufl  be  brought  back  again  into  the  hollow  of 
the  facrum,  and  another  effort  made  to  deliver ;  but^ 
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{hoalii  the  dliliculry  remain,  let  the  head  be  puflied  up  a* 
gain,  and  turned  to  the  other  fide  ;  becaufe  it  is  uncer¬ 
tain  which  of  the  fiioulders  refts  on  the  os  pubis,  or  fa- 
crum,  Suppofe,  for  example,  the  right  ihoulder  of  the 
child  flicks  above  the  os  pubis,  the  forehead  being  in  the 
hollow  of  the  facruni  ;  in  this  esfe,  if  the  forehead  be 
turned  to  the  right-hand  fide  of  the  woman,  ihefiioulder 
will  not  move  ;  whereas,  if  it  be  turned  to  the  left,  and 
the  head  at  the  fame  time  puflied  a  little  upwards,  fo  as 
.to  raife  and  difengage  the  parts  that  were  fixed,  the  right 
fhoulder  being  towards  the  right  hand  fide,  and  the  other 
to  the  left  fide  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  when  the  fore¬ 
head  is  turned  back  again'into  the  hollow  of  the  facriim, 
the  obflacle  will  be  removed,  and  the  head  be  more  eafiiy 
delivered.  This  being  performed,  let  the  forceps  be  un¬ 
locked,  and'  the  blades  difpofed  cautioufly  under  the 
deaths  fo  as  not  to  be  difeevered  ;  then  proceed  to  the 
delivery  of  the  child,  which,  when  the  navel-firing  is 
cut  and  tied,  may  be  committed  to  t-he  nurfe.  The  next 
care  is  to  wipe  the  blades  of  jthe  forceps,  fingly,  under 
the  cloaths.  Aide  them  warily  into  your  pockets,  and  de¬ 
liver  the  placenta. 

JVhen  the  forehead  h  to  the  Os  Pubis. 

•When  the  forehead,  inflead  of  being  towards  the  fa- 
crum,  is  turned  forwards  to  the  os  pubis,  the  woman 
muft  be  laid  in  the  fame  pofition  as  in  the  former  cafe  ; 
becaufe  here  alfo,  the  ears  of  the  child  are  towards  the 
fides  of  the  pelvis,  or  a  little  diagonally  fituated,  provi¬ 
ded  the  ferehead  is  towards  gne  of  the  groins.  The  blades 
•of  the  forceps  being  introduced  along  the  ears,  or  as  near 
them  as  pofiible,  according  to  the  foregoing  directions, 
the  head  rnufl  be  pmihed  up"  a  little,  and  the  forehead 
turned  to  one  fide  of  the  pelvis  ;  thus  let  it  be  brought 
•along,  nniil  the  hindhead  arrives  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
ifctiiu.m  :  ‘then  the  forehead  rnufl  be  turned  backward, 
int^o  the  hollow  of  the  facrum,  and  even  a  quarter  or 
more,  to  the  contrary  fide,  in  order  to  prevent  the  flioul* 
ders  from  hitching  oirthe  upper  part  of  the  os  pubis,  or 
facrum,  fo  that  they  may  be  flill  towards  the  fides  of  the 
pelvis  :  then  let  the  quarter  turn  be  revet  fed,  and  the 
forehead  being  replaced  in  the  hollow  of  the  facrum,  the 
head  may  be  extraCle'd  as  above.  In  performing  thefe 
different  turns,  let  the  head  be  pufhed  up  or  pulled  down 
occafionally,  as  it  meets  with  leafl  refiflance.  In  this 
cafe,  when  the,  head  is  finall,  it  will  come  along  as  it 
prefents  *,  but  if  large,  the  chin  will  be  fo  much  prefTed 
againft  the  breafl,  that  it  cannot  be  brought  up  with,  the 
half-round  turn,  and  the  woman  will  be  tore  if  it  comes 
along.  See  Plate  CXII.  where 

Fig.  3*.  fliews  the  head  of  the  foetus,  by  flrong  la* 
bour-pains,  fqueezed  into  a  longifh  form,  with  a 
,  tumour  on  the  vertex,  from  a  long.comprefiion  of  the 
*  head  in  the  pelvis. 

K,  The  tumour  on  the  vertex. 

L,  The  forceps. 

M,  The  vefica  urinaria  much  diflended^w'th  a  large 
quantity  of  urine  from  the  long  prefrureof  the  head 
againfl  the  urethra. 

N,  The  under  part  of  the  uterus. 

00.  The  os  uteri. 
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When  it  prefnts  fair  at  the  hrivi  of  //v  Pelvis. 

When  the  forehead  and  face  of  the  child  are  turned  to 
the  fide  of  the  pelvis,  (in  which  cafe  it  is  higher  tfian  in 
the  firfl  fituation),  it  will  be  difiicult,  if  the  woman  lies 
on  her  back,  to  introduce  the  forceps  fo  as  to  grafp  the 
head  with  a  blade  over  each  ear  ;  becaufe  the  head  is  of¬ 
ten  prefied  fo  hard  againfl  the  bones,  in  this  p<Jition, 
that  there  is  no  room  to  infinuate  the  .fingers  between  the 
ear  and  the  os  pubis,  fo  af.  to  introduce  the  blades  fafely, 
on  the  infide  of  the  os  internum,  or  pufh  one  of  them  up 
between  the  fingers  and  the  child’s  head.  .  When  things 
are  fo  filuated,  the  bell  pofture  for  the  woman  is  that  of 
lying  on  one  fide,  as  formerly  dircCled,  becaufe  the  bones, 
will  yield  a  little,  and  the  forceps  (of  confequence)  may 
be  the  more  eafiiy  introduced. 

Suppofe  her  lying  on  her  left  fide,  and  the  forehead  of 
the  child, turned  to  the  fame  fide  of  the  pelvis  ;  let  the 
fingers  of  the  operator’s  right  hand  be  introduced  along 
the  ear,  between  the  head  and  the  os  pubis,  uniil  they 
pafs  the  os  internum  :  if  the  head  is  fo  Immoveably  fixed 
in  the' pelvis,  that  there  is  no  paffage  between  them,  let 
his  left  hand  be  pufhed  up  between  the  facrum  and  the 
child’s  head,  which  being  raifed  as  high  as  pofiible,  above  . 
the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  he  will  have  room  lufTicient  for 
his  fingers  and  forceps  ;  then  let  him  Aide  up  one  of  the 
blades,  with  the  right  Iiand,  remembering  to.  prefs  the 
handle  backwards  to  the  perinaeum,  tha,t  the  point  may 
humour  the  turn  of  the  facrum  and  child’s  head  : ,  this 
being  efFecled,  let  him  withdraw  his  left  hand,  with  which 
he  may  hold  the  handle  of  tlte  blade,  already  introduced, 
while  he  infinuates  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  r.t  the  os 
pubis,  as  before  diredled,  and  pufhes  up  the  other  blade, 
Aowly  and  gently,  that  he  may  run  no  rifii  of  hurting  the 
os  internum  or  bladder;  and  here  alfo  keep, the  handle . 
of  it  as  far  backwards  as  the  perinaenm  will  allow  % 
when  the  point  has  pafied  the  os  i  iternum,  let  him  Aide 
it  up  farther,  and  join  the  legs  by  locking  them  together, 
keeping  them  Aiil  in  a  line  with  the  middle  fpace  betwixt 
th<e  navel  and  Ajrobiculus  cord's.  Then  let  him  pull  along 
the  head,  moving  it  from  fide  to  fide,  or  from  one  ear 
of  the_ child  to  the  other ;  when  it  is  fufficiently  advanced, 
let  Iiim  move  the  forehead  into  the  hollow  of  the  facrum, 
and  a  quarter-turn  farther,  then  bring  it.  back  into  the 
fame  cavity.;  but,  if  the  head  will  not  eafi’y  come  along, 
let  the  \yoman  be  turned  on  her'^ack  after  the  forceps 
have  been  fixed,  and  the  handles  firmly  tied  with  a  gar¬ 
ter  or  fillet  ;  let  the  hindhead  be  pulled  haff  round  out¬ 
wards,  from  below  the  os  pubis,  and  the  inflrument  and 
child  managed  as  before. 

In  all  tbofe  cafes  that  require  the,  forceps,  if  the  head 
cannot  be  raif:d  above  the  brim  of  tfie  pelvis,  or  the  fin¬ 
gers  introduced  within  the  os  internum,  to  guide  the  - 
points  of  the  forceps  alorgthe  ears,  eipeciaJly  at  the  effa  ^ 
pubis,  ifehia,  or  facrum  :  let  the  fingers  and  hand  be 
puAied  up  as  far  as  they  will  go,  along  the  open  fpace 
betwixt  the  fagrum  and  ifehium  ;  then  one  of  the  blades 
may  be  introduced,  moved  to,  and  fixed  over  the  ear,  the  ■ 
fituation  of  which  is  already,  known  ;  the  other  hand  may 
be  introduced,  and  the  other  blade  condu<Acd  in  the  fame 
manner,  on  the  oppofue  fide  of  the  pelvis  ^  bur,  before 
3  ^  '  they 
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they  are  locked  together,  care  mufl  be  taken  that  they 
are  exaflly  oppofite  to  each  other,  and  both  fufficientiy 
introduced.  In  this  cafe,  if  the  operator  finds  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  facrurn  jetting,  in  fo  much  that  the  point 
of  the. forceps  cannot  pafs  it,  let  him  try  with  his  hand 
to  turn  the  forehead  a  little  backwards,  fo  that  one  ear 
wlil  be  towards  the  groin  and  the  odicr  towards  the  fide 
of  that  prominence  ;  confe^-juantly,  there  will  be  more 
room  fiom  the  blades  to  pa:s  alon-r  th?  ears  :  but  if  thS 
forehead  ihould  remain  immoveable,  or  though  moved 
return  to'  its  former  place,  let  one  blade  be- introduced 
behind  one  ear,  and  its  fellov/  before  the  other,  in  which 
cafe  the  introduction  is  iometimes  more  eahly  performed 
when  the  woman  lies  on  her  back,  than  when  Ihe  is  laid 
on  one  fide.  See  Plate  CXII.  fig.  2. 

When  the  Face  prefents. 

When  the  face  prefents,  refling  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  pelvis,  the  head  ought  to  be  pufhed  up  to  the  fundus 
uteri,  the  child  turned  and  brought  by  the  feet,  becaufe 
the  hind  head  is  turned  back  on  the  fhoulders,  and,  unlefs 
very  fmall,  cannot  be  pulled  along  with  the  forceps  ;  but 
fhould  it  advance  pretty  faff  in  the  pelvis,  it  will  be  fome- 
times  delivered  alive,  without  any  refiflance.  But,  if  it 
defcends  flowly,  or,  after  it  is  low  down,  flicks  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time,  the  long  preflure  on  the  brain  frequently 
-deflroys  the  child,  if  not  relieved  in  time,  by  turning  or 
-extrafting  with  the  forceps. 

When  the  head  is  detained  very  high  up,  and  no  figns 
■of  its  defcending  appear,  and  the  operator  having  ftretch- 
ed  the  parts  with  a  view  tonurn,  difcovers  that  the  pel¬ 
vis  is'  narrow,  and  the  head  large,  he  mufl  not  proceed 
with  turning,  becaufe  after  this  hath  been  performed, 
perhaps -with  great  difficulty,  the  head  cannot  be  deli¬ 
vered  without  the  afliflance  of  the  crotchet.  No  doubt 
it  would  be  a  great  advantage  in  ail  cafes  where  the  face 
or  forehead  .prefents,  if  we  could  raife  the  head  fo  as  to 
alter  the  bad  pofition,  and  move  it  fo,  with  our  hand,  as 
to  bring  the  crown  of  the  head  to  prefent  :  and  indeed 
this  fhould  always  be  tried,  and  more  efpecially,  when 
the  pelvis  is  too  narrow,  or  the  head  too  large  ;  and  when 
we  are  dubious  of  faving  the  child  by  turning  :  but  fre¬ 
quently  this  is  impolfible  to  be  done,  when  the  waters 
are  evacuated,  the  uterus  flrongly  contra6led  on  the  child, 
and  the  upper  part^  of  the  head  fo  flippery  as  to  elude  our 
hold  ;  infomuch  that,  even  when  the  preffurc  is  not  great, 
Ave  feldom  fucceed,  unlefs  the  head  is  fmall,  and  then  we 
can  fave  the  child  by  turning.  If  you  fucceed,  and  the 
•woman  is  flrong,  goon  as  irf  natural  labour ;  but,  if  this 
fails,  then  k  will  be  more  advifeable  to  wait  with  patience 
For  the  defcent  of  the  head,  fo  as  that  it  may  be  deliver¬ 
ed  with  the  forceps;  and  confeq.uently  the  child  maybe 
faved  ;  but,  if  it  flill  remains  in  its  high  fituation,  and 
the  woman  is  weak  and  exhaufled,  the  forceps  may  be 
tried;  and,  fhould  they  fail,  recourfe  mufl  be  had  to  the 
-crotchet;  becaufe  the  mother’s  life  is  always  to  be  more 
regarded  than  the  fafery  of  the  child. 

When  the  face  of  t lie  child  is  come  down,  and  flicks 
at  the  os  externum,  the  greatefl  part  of  the  head  is  then 
Squeezed  down  into  the  pelvis,  and  if  not  fpeeedily  de- 
liy.ered,  the  child  is  frequently  lofl  by  the  violent  cora- 
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preffion  of  the  brain  :  befidcs,  when  it  is  fo  low  down,  it 
lei  Jom  can  be  returned,  on  account  of  the  great  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  uterus.  In  this  cafe,  when  the  chin  is  turned 
to.vards  the  os  pubis,  at  the  lower  part  of  that  bone, 
the  woman  mull  be  laid  on  her  back,  th^  forceps  intro¬ 
duced,  as  formerly  diredM  in  the  firil  cafe,  and  when  the 
chin  is  brought  out  from  under  the  os  pubis,  the  head 
mull  be  pulled  hail  round  upwards ;  by  which  means  the 
fore  and  hind  headwdl  beraifed  from  the  perinaium,  and 
the  under  part  of  the  os  externum  prevented  from  bein^ 
tore.  ® 

If  the  chin  points  to  either  fide  of  the  pelvis,  the  wo¬ 
man  mufl  be  laid  on  her  fide,  the  blades  of  the  forceps 
introduced  along  the  ears,  one  at  the  os'* pubis,  and  the 
other  at  the  facrum  ;  and  the  chin,  when  brought  lower 
down,  turned  to  the  pubis,  and  delivered:  for  the  pel¬ 
vis  being  only  two  inches  in  depth  at  this  place,  the  chin 
is  eafily  brought  from  under  It,  and  then  the  head  is  at 
liberty  to  be  turned  half  round  upwards ;  becaufe  the 
chin  being  difengaged  from  this  bone,  can  be  pulled  up 
over  it  externally  ;  by  which  means,  two  inches  of  room, 
at  leafl,  will  be  gained,  for  the  more  eafy  delivery  of  the 
fore  and  hind  head,  which  are  now  preffed  againfl  the 
peringcum.  When  the  chin  is  towards  the  facrum,  the 
hind  head  preffed  back  betwixt  the  fhoulders,  fo  that  the 
face  is  kept  from  rifing  up  below  the  os  pubis,  the  head 
mufl  be  pufiied  up  with  the  hand,  to  the  apper  part  of 
the  pelvis,  and  the  forceps  introduced  and  fixed  on  the 
ears  ;  the  hindhead  mufl  be  turned  to  one  fide  of  the  pel¬ 
vis,  v/bile  the  chin  is  moved  to  the  other  fide,  and,  if 
pofTible,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  ifchium  ;  then  the 
hind  head  mufl  be  brought  into  the  hollow  of  the  facrum, 
with  the  chin  below  the  os  pubis,  and  delivered  as  above 
direifled.  If  this^  cannot  be  done,  let  the  operator  try, 
with  the  forceps,  to  pull  down  the  hind-head  below  the 
os  pubis,  and  at  the  fame  time,  with  the  fingers  of  the 
other  hand,  pufh  the  face  and  forehead  backwards  and 
upwards  into  the  hollow  of  the  facrum. 

For  when  the  chin  points  to  the  back  part  of  the  pel- 
vis,  the  forehead  is  fqueezed  againfl  the  os  pubis,  while 
the  hind-head  is  preffed  upon  the  back,  betwixt  the  fhoul- 
dcrs  ;  fo  that  the  head  cannot  be  delivered  unlefs,  the 
occipu?  can  be  brought  out  from  below  the  os  pubis,  as 
formerly  defcribed.  See  Plate  CXII.  fig,  4,  and  y. 

Fig.  4.  fhews,  in  the  lateral  view  the  face  of  the 
child  prefeniing  and  forced  down  into  the  lower 
part  of  the  pelvis,  the  chin  being  below  the  pubes, 
and  the  vertex  in  the  concavity  of  the  os  facrum: 
The  water  being  likewifc  all  difcharged,  the  uterus 
appears  clofely  joined  to  the  body  of  the  child. 

Fig.  5.  fhews,  in  a  lateral  view,  the  head  of  the  child 
in  the  fame  pofition  as  in  the  former  figure. 

AB,  The  vertebrae  of  the  loins,  os  facrum,  and  coccyx, 

C,  7'he  os  pubis  of  the  left  fide. 

D,  The  inferior  part  of  the  redum. 

E,  The  perinaeum. 

F,  The  left  labium  pudendi. 

GGG,  The  uterus. 

The  fum  of  all  that  has  been  faid  on  this  head,  may 
be  comprehended  in  the  following  general  maxims.  - 
^  Young  prailitioners  are  often  at  a  lofs  to  know  and 

judge 
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jsdge  by  the  touch  in  the  vagina,  U'hen  the  head  is  far 
enough  down  in  the  bafon  for  ufing  the  forceps.  If  we 
were  to  ta-ke  our  obfervations  from  what  we  feel  of  the 
head  at  the  os  pubis,  we  fhould  be  frequently  deceived  ; 
becaufe  in  that  place  the  pelvis  is  only  two  inches  in  depth, 
and  the  head  will  feera  lower  down  thaait  really  is  :  but 
if,  in  examining  backwards,  we  find  little  or  no  part  of 
it  towards  the  facrum,  we  may  be  certain  that  all  the 
head  is  above  the  brim  :  if  we  find  it  down  as  far  as  tho 
middle  of  the  facrum,  one  third  of  it  is  advanced  ; 
if  as  far  down  as  the  lower  part,  one  half ;  and  in 
this  cafe,  thelargeft  part  is  equal  with  the  brim.  When 
it  is  in  this  fituation,  we  may  be  alnaoft  certain  of  fuc- 
ceeding  with  the  forceps ;  and  when  the  head  is  fo 
low  as  to  protrude  the  external  p^rts,  they  never  fail. 
But  thefe  things  will  differ  according  to  different  circum- 
fiances,  that  may  occafion  a  tedious  delivery. 

“  Let  the  operator  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  figure,  fhape,  and  dimenfions  of  the  pelvis,  together 
with  the  fliape,  fize,  and  pofition  of  the  child’s  head. 

Let  the  breech  of  the  woman  be  always  brought  for¬ 
wards,  a  little  over  the  bed,  and  her  thighs  pulled  up 
to  her  belly,  whether  fhe  lies  on  her  fide  or  back,  to  give 
room  to  apply,  and  to  move  the  forceps  up  or  down,  or 
from  fide  to  fide. 

Let  the  parts  be  opened  and  the  fingers  pafs  the  os 
internum ;  in  order  to  which,  if  it  cannot  be  otherwife 
accomplifhed,  let  the  head  be  raifed  two  or  three  inches,  that 
the  fingers  may  have  more  room  ;  if  the  head-can  be  raifed 
above  the  brim,  your  hand  is  not  confined  by  the  bones  ;  for, 
as  we  have  already  obferved,  the  pelvis  is  wider  from 
fide  to  fide,  at  the  brim,  than  at  the  lower  part  ;  if  the 
fingers  are  not  paft  the  os  uteri,  it  is  in  danger  of  being 
included  betwixt  the  forceps  and  the  child’s  head. 

The  forceps,  if  pofiible,  fhould  pafs  along  the  ears, 
becaufe,  in  that  cafe,  they  feldom  or  never  hurt  or  mark 
the  head. 

They  ought  to  be  pufhed  up  in  an  imaginary  line, 
towards  the  middle  fpace  between  the  navel  and  fcrobiculus 
cordis,  otherwife  the  ends  will  run  againft  the  facrum. 

The  fdrehead  ought  always  to  be  turned  into  the^  hol¬ 
low  of  the  facrum,  when  it  is  not  already  in  that  fitua¬ 
tion.  When  the  face  prefents,  the  chin  mufl  be  turned 
to  below  the  os  pubis,  and  the  hind-head  into  the  hol¬ 
low  of  the  facrum. 

When  the  fhoulders  reft  at  the  pubes,  where  they  are 
detained,  the  head  muft  be  turned  a  large  quarter  to  the 
oppofite  fide,  fo  as  that  they  may  lie  towards  the  fides  of 
the  pelvis. 

The  head  muft  always  be  brought  out  with  an  half 
round  turn,  over  the'outfide  of  the  os  pubis,  for  the  pre- 
fervaiion  of  the  perinasura,  which  muft  at  the  fame  time 
be  fupported  with  the  flat  of  the  other  hand,  and  Aide 
gently  backwards  over  the  head. 

When  the  head  is  fo  low  as  to  protrude  the  parts,  in 
■form  of  a  large  tumour,  and  the  vertex  hath  begun  to 
dilate  the  os  externum,  but,  inftead  of  advancing,  is  long 
detained  in  that  fituation,  from  any  of  the  forementioned 
caufes  of  laborious  cafes,  and  the  operator  cannot  exatftly 
diftifiguifli  the  pofition  of  the  head,  let  him  introduce  a 
finger  between  the  os  pubis  and  the  head,  and  he  will 
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frequently  find  the  back  part  of  the  neck,  or  one  ear,  at 
the  forepart,  or  towards  the  fide  of  the  pelvis  :  when  the 
fituation  is  known,  he  needs  not  ftretch  the  os  externum, 
and  raife  the  head,  as  formerly  dircdled  j  but  he  may  in¬ 
troduce  the  forceps,  and  they  being  properly  joined,  and 
their  handles  tied,  puli  gently  during  every  pain ;  or  if 
the  pains  are  gone,  at  the  interval  of  four  or  five  minutes, 
that  the  parts  may  be  flowly  dilated,  as  they  are  in  the 
natural  labour ;  but,  when  the  fituation  cannot  be  known, 
the  head  ought  to  be  raifed.  The  fame  method  may  alfo 
be  taken  when  the  face  prefents,  and  is  low  in  the  pelvis, 
except  when  the  dhinis  toward  the  back  part :  and  in  this 
cafe,  the  head  ought  to  be  raifed  likewife. 

Almoft  all  thefe  dire^ftlons  are  to  be  followed,  except 
when  the  head  is  frnall,  in  which  cafe  it  may  be  brought 
along  by  the  force  of  pulling  :  but  this  only  happens  wiien 
the  woman  is  reduced,  and  the  labour-pains  are  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  deliver  the  child  ;  for,  the  lower  part  of  the 
uterus  may  be  ftrongly  contradled  before  the  flioulders, 
and  fo  clofe  to  the  neck  of  the  child,  as  to  prevent  its 
advancing,  even  when  the  head  is  fo  loofe  in  the  pelvis, 
that  we  can  fometimes  pufli  our  fingers  all  round  it :  and 
this  is  ofteneft  the  occafion  of  preventing  the  head’s  being 
delivered  when  low  in  the  pelvis.  The  difliculty,  when 
high  up,  is  from  the  reftraint  at  the  brim  ;  and  when  it 
paffes  that,  the  head  is  feldom  retained  in  the  lower  parr, 
unlefs  the  patient  is  weak.  In  this  cafe,  we  need  not  wait, 
becaufe  we  are  commonly  certain  of  relieving  the  woman 
immediately  with  the  forceps,  by  which  you  prevent  the 
danger  that  may  happen  both  to  the  mother  and  child,  by 
the  head’s  continuing  to  lodge  there  too  long.  This  cafe 
fliould  be  a  caution  againft  breaking  the  membranes  too 
foon,  becaufe  the  uterus  may  contra<ft  too,  forcibly  and 
too  long  before  the  flioulders  ;  when  the  head  in  this  cafe 
is  advanced  one  third  or  half  way  on  the  outfidc  of  the 
os  externum,  if  the  pains  are  ftrongj  this  laft  inconveni¬ 
ence  is  frequently  remedied  by  introducing  youi  two  fin¬ 
gers  into  the  feftum,  as  formerly  dire<fted  ;  by  thefe 
rules,  delivery  may  (for  the  raoft  part)  be  performed 
with  eafe  and  fafety  :  neverthelefs,  the  head  is  fome¬ 
times  fo  fqueezed  and  locked  in  the  pelvis,  and  the  hairy 
fcalp  fo  much  fwelled,  that  it  is  impratfticable  to  raife  np 
the  head  fo  as  to  come  at  the  ears  or  os  internum ;  or 
to  diftinguifh  the  futures  of  the  IkuH,  fo  as  to  know  how 
the  he;ads  prefents.  In  this  cafe,  the'  forceps  muft  be 
introduced  at  random,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  pofition 
generally  removed  by  remembering,  that  in  thofe  cafes, 
where  the  head  is  fqueezed  down  with  great  difliculty,  the 
ears  are  for  the  moft  part  towards  the  os  pubis  and  fa¬ 
crum  ;  and  that  the  forehead  feldom  turns  into  the  hol¬ 
low  of  the  facrum,  before  the  occiput  is  come  down  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  ifehium  ;  and  then  rifes  gradually 
towards  the  under  part  of  the  os  pubis,  ahd  the  jieri- 
nsura  and  anus  are  forced  down  before  it,  in  form  of  a 
large  tumour. 

On  fuch  occafions,  the  Woman  being  laid  on  her  fide, 
if  one  ear  is  to  the  facrum  and  the  other  to  the  os  pubis, 
the  blades  of  the  forceps  are  to  be  introduced:  and  if 
they  meet  with  any  refiftance  at  the  points,  tbcymuft'not 
be  forcibly  thruft  up,  left  they  pafs  on  the  ouifide  of  the 
os  uteri,  and  tear  the  vagina,  which,  together  with  the 
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womb,  would  b2  iricluded  in  the  inflrumcnt,  and  pulled 
^aiong  with  the  head :  for  this  reafon,  if  the  blade  does 
not  eafjly  pafs,  let  it  be  withdrawn  a  little  downwards, 
as  before  diredled,  and  pufhed  up  again,  moving  the  point 
clofe  to  the  head;  if  the  ear  obftru^ts  its  palTage,  let  the 
point  be  brought  a  little  outwards  ;  and  by  thefe  cautious 
eflays,  it  will  at  length  pafs  without  further  reOitance, 
and  ought  to  be  advanced  a  confiderable  way,  in  order  to 
certify  the  operator  that  he  is  not  on  the  outfide  of  the  os 
internum. 

When  the  forceps  are  fixed,  and  the  operator  uncer¬ 
tain  which  Wviy  the  forehead  lies,  let  him  pull  (lowly, 
and  move  the  head  with  a  quarter  turn,  firfl  to  one  fide 
and  then  to  the  other, ^  until  he  Ihall  have  found  the  di- 
redlion  in  which  it  comes  moft  eafiiy  along. 

If  at  any  time  we  find  the  forceps  begin  to  flip,  we 
mud  refl,  and  pufh,  them  up  again  gently :  but,  if  they 
are  like  to  Aide  off  at  a  fide,  untie  the  handles,  and 
move  them  fo  as  to  take,  a  firmer  hold,  fix  as  before,  and 
deliver.  If  we  are  obliged  to  hold  with  both  hands,  the 
parts  may  be  fupported  by  the  firm  application  of  an  af- 
fiftant’s  hand  ;  for,  without  fuch  cautious  management, 
they  will  run  a  great  rifle  of  being  lacerated  ;  a  misfortune 
which  rarely  happens,  when  the  perinaeum  is  properly 
preffed  back,  and  the  head  leifurely  delivered.  Sonae- 
times,  when  the  head  is  brought  low  down,  you  may  take 
off  the  forceps,  and  help  along  with  your  fingers  on  each 
fide  of  the  coccyx,  or  in  the  redtum,  as  diredled  in  the 
natural  labour. 

If  the  head  is  low  down,  the  ears  are  commonly  dia¬ 
gonal,  or  to  the  fides ;  and  when  the  head  is  brought 
down  one  third,'  or  one  half,  .through  the  os  externum, 
the  operator  can  then  certify  himfelf,  whether  the  fore¬ 
head  is  turned  to  the  coccyx  or  os  pubis,  by  feeling  with 
his  finger  for  the  back-part  of  the  neck  or  ear,  betwixt 
the  os  pubis  and  the  head  ;  and  then  move  the  head  as  a- 
bove  diredted. 

Let  him  try^to  alter  with  his  hand  every  bad  pefition 
of  the  head  ;  and  if  it  be  detained  high  up  in  the  pelvis, 
in  confequence  of  the  woman’s  weaknefs,  the  rigidity  of 
the  parts,  the  circumvolutions  or  fhortnefs  of  the  funis, 
or  the  contradlion  of  the  uterus  over  the  fhoulders  of  the 
child,  the  forceps  will  frequently  fuccecd  when  the  foetus 
cannot  be  turned :  but,  if  the  head  is  large,  or  the  pelvis 
narrow,  the  child  is  feldom  faved  either  by  turning  or  u- 
fing  the  forceps,  until  the  head  (hail  be  farther  advanced. 
And  here  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that  the  blades 
of  the  forceps  ought  to  be  new  covered  with,  flripes  of 
wafhed  leather  after  they  fliall  have  been  ufed,  efpecially 
in  delivering  a  woman  fufpedted  of  having  an  infedtious 
diftemper. 

The  figns  of  a  Dead  Child, 

When  the  head  prefents,  and  cannot  be  delivered  by 
the  labour-pains;  when  all  the  common  methods  have 
been  bfed  v/ithont  fuccefs,  the  woman  being  exhaufled, 
and  all  her  efforts  vain  ;  and  when  the  child  cannot  be 
delivered  without  fuch  force  as  w'ill  endanger  the  life  of 
the  mother,  becaufe  the  head  is  too  large  or  the  pelvis 
too  narrow  ;  it  then  becomes  ^abfolutel.y  neceffary  to  open 
the  head,  and  extradf  with  the  hand,  forceps,  or  crotchet. 


Indeed  this  laft  method  formerly  was  the  common  prac^ 
tice  when  the  child  could  not  be  eafiiy  turned,  and  is  (HU 
in  ufe  with  thofe  who  do  not  know  how  to  fave  the  child 
by  delivering  with  the  forceps:  for  this  reafon,  their 
chief  care  and  ftudy  was  to  didinguifh  whether  the  foetus 
was  riead  or  alive  ;  and  as  the  figns  were  uncertain,  the 
operation  was  often  delayed  until  the  woman  was  in  the 
mofl  imminent  danger  ;  or  when  it  was  performed  foon- 
er,  the  operator  V?as  frequently  accufed  of  ralhnefs,  on 
the' fuppofition  that  the  child  might  in  time  have  been 
delivered  alive  by  the  labour-pains  :  perhaps  he  was  fome- 
times  confeious  to  himfelf  of  the  jcftice  of  this  imputation, 
although  whathe  had  done  was  with  an  upright  intention. 

The  figns  of  a  dead  foetus  were,  firfl:,  the  child’s  cea- 
fingtomove  andflir  in  the  uterus.  Secondly,  The  evacu¬ 
ation  of  meconihni,  though  the  breedi  is  Rot  prefled  into 
the  pelvis.  Thirdly,.  No  perceivable  pulfation  at  the 
fontanelle  and  temporal  arteries.  Fourthly,  A  large 
fwelling  or  tumour  of  the  hairy  fcalp.  Fifthly,  An  un¬ 
common  laxity  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium.  5  ;chly. 
The  difeharge  of  a  foetid  ichor  from  the  vagina,  the  ef¬ 
fluvia  of  which  furround  the  woman  and  gave  rife  to  the 
opinion  that  her  breath  conveyed  a  mortified  fmell. 
Seventhly,  Want  of  motion  in  the  tongue,  when  the  face 
prefents.  Eightly,  No  perceivable  pulfation  in  the  ar¬ 
teries  of  the  funis  umbilicalis,  when  it  fells  dQwn  below 
the  head  ;  nor  at  the  wrifl  when  the  arm  prefents  ;  and 
no  motion  of  the  fingers.  Ninthly,  The  pale  and  livid 
countenance  of  the  woman.  Tenthly,  A  collapfing  and 
flaccidity  of  the  breaft.  Eleventhly,  A  coldnefs  felt  in 
the  abdomen,  and  weight,  from  the  child’s  falling  like  a 
heavy  ball  to  the  fide  on  which  flie.  lies.  Twelfthly,  A 
feparation  of  the  hairy  fcalp  on  the  flighted  touch,  and  a 
difliiKd  perception  of  the  bare  bones. 

All  or  moft  of  thefe  figns  are  dubious  and  uncertain, 
except  the  laft,  which  can  only  be  obferved  after  the  foe*' 
tus  hath  been  dead  feveral  days.  One  may  alfo  certain¬ 
ly  pronopnee  the  child’s  death,  if  no  pulfation  hath  been 
felt  in  the  navel  firing  for  the  fpace  of  twenty  or  thitty 
minutes ;  but  the  fame  certainty  is  not  to  be  acquired 
from  the  arm,  unlefs  the  fkin  can  be  dripped  off  with 
eafe.  '  • 

When  /(ii?  Crotchet  is  to  he  ufed. 

Mjdwifery  is  now  fo  much  improved,  that  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  deftroying  the  child  does  not  occur  fo  often  as 
formerly  :  indeed  it  never  fhould  be  done,  except  wheft 
it  is  impoffible  to  turn,  or  to  deliver  with  the  forceps  ; 
and  this  is  feldom  the  cafe  but  when  the  pelvis  is  too 
narrow,  or  the  head  too  large,  to  pafs,  and  therefore 
reds  above  the.brim  :  for  this  reafon,  it  is  .not  fo  necef- 
fary  for  the  operator  to  puzzle  himfelf  about  dubious 
figns  j  becaufc  in  thefe  two  cafes,*  there  is  no  room  for 
hefitation  :  for  if  the  v/oman  cannot  poffibly  be  delivered 
in  any  other  way,  and  is  in  imminent  danger  of  her  life, 
the  bed  practice  is  undoubtedly  to  have  recourfe  to  that 
method  which  alone  cail  be  ufed  for  her  prefervation, 
namely,  to  diminifli  the  bulk  of  the  bead. 

In  this  cafe,  inftead  of  deftroying,  yorf  are  really  fa¬ 
ying  a  life  ;  for,  if  the  operation  be  delayed,  both  mother 
and  child  are  iod. 

■  %  .  Ths 
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The  7neihod  &f  tijtng  the  Scifarst  blunt  Hooky  and 
'  Crotchet. 

When  the  head  preferijts,  and  fuch  is  the  cafe  that 
the  child  can  neither  be  delivered  by  turning,  nor  extrac¬ 
ted  with  the  forceps,  and  it  is  abfolately  necefTary  to  de¬ 
liver  the  woman  to  fave  her  life,  this  operation  mod  then 
be  performed  in  the  following  manner. 

The  operator  mail:  be  provided  with  a  pair  of  curved 
crotchets,  made  according  to  the  improvements  upon  thofe 
propofed  by  Mefnard,  together  with  a  pair  of  fcilTars  a- 
bout  nine  inches  long,  with  reds  near  the  middle  of  the 
blades,  and  the  blunt  hook. 

Of  the  IVofnafi^s  Pojture, 

The  patient  ought  to  be  laid  on  her  back  oroide  in  the 
fame  pofuion  dire<5fed  in  the  ufe  of  the  forceps  f  the  ope¬ 
rator  mufl  be  featcd  on  a  low  chair,  and  the  indruments 
concealed  and  difpofed  in  the  fame  manner,  and  for  the 
fame.reafon  mentioned  in  treating  of  the  forceps.  The 
parts  of  the  woman  have  already,  in  all  likelihood,  been 
fufficiently  dilated  by  his  endeavours  to  turn  or  deliver 
with  the  forceps  ;  or  if  no  efforts  of  that  kind  have  been 
ufed,  becaufe  by  the  touch  he  had  learned  that  no  fuch 
endeavours  would  fucceed,  as  in  the  cafe  of  a  large  hy¬ 
drocephalus,  when  the  bones  of  the  cranium  are  often  fe- 
parated  at  a  great  didance  from  each  other  ;  or  upon  per¬ 
ceiving  that  the  pelvis  was  extremely  narrow  ;  If,  upon 
thefe  confiderations,  he  hath  made  no  trials  in  which  the 
parts  were  opened,  let  him  gradually  dilate  the  os  exter¬ 
num  and  internum,  as  formerly  direded. 

The  head  is  commonly  kept  down  pretty  firm,  by  the 
drong  contraflion  of  the  uterus  round  the  child  ;  but 
fhould  it  'yield  to  one  fide,  let^it  be  kept  deady  by  the 
hand  of  an  aflidant,  prefling  upon  the  belly  of  the  woman; 
let  him  introduce  his  hand,  and  prefs  two  fingers  againd 
one  of  the  futures  of  the  cranium;  then  take  out  his 
fciflTars  from  the  place  in  which  they  were  depofited,  and 
guiding  them  by  the  hand  and  fingers  till  they  reach  the 
hairy  fcalp,  pufh  them  gradually  into  it,  until  their  pro- 
grefs  is  dopped  by  the  reds. 

If  the  head  flips  afide,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  they 
cannot  be  puflied  into  the  flcull  at  the  future,  they  will 
make  thefr  way  through  the  folid  bones,  if  they  are  moved 
in  a  femicircular  turn,  like  the  motion  ofj^ring,  and  this 
method  continued  till  you  find  the  point  firmly  fixed  ;  for, 
if  this  is  not  obferved,  the  points  Aide  along  the  bones. 

The  fciflTars  ought  to  be  fo  fliarp  at  the  points,  as  to 
penetrate  the  integuments  and  bones  when  puflied  with  a 
moderate  force  ;  but  not  fo  keen  as  to  cut  the  operator’s 
fingers,  or  the  vagina  in  introducing  them. 

The  fciffars  being  thus  forced  into  the  brain,  as  far  as 
the  reds  at  the'  middle  of  the  blades,  let  them  be  kept 
firm  in  that  fituation  ;  and  the  hand  that  was  in  the  va¬ 
gina  being  withdrawn,  the  operator  mud  take  hold  of 
the  handles  with  each  hand,  and  pull  them  afunder,  that 
the  blades  may  dilate  and  make  a  large  opening  in  the 
fkull  ;  then  they  mud  be  flmt,  turned,  and  again  pulled 
afunder,  fo  as  to  make  the  incifion  crucial  ;  by  which 
means  the  opening  will  be  enlarged,  and  fufficient  room 
made  for  the  introdudion  of  the  fingers  :  let  them  be  af- 
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terwards  clofcd,  and  introduced  even  beyond  the  reds  ; 
when  they  mud  again  be  opened,  and  turned  half  round 
from  fide  to  fide,  until  the  druilure  of  the  brain  is  fo  ef¬ 
fectually  dedroyed,  thatMt  can  be  evacuated  w'ith  eafe. 
This  operation  being  performed,  let  the  feiflars  be  fhut 
and  withdrawn  ;  but,  if  this  indrument  will  not  anfwer 
the  lad  purpofe,  the  bufinefs  may  be  done  by  introducing 
the  crotchet  within  the  opening  of  the  llcull.  The  brain 
being  thus  dedroyed,  and  the  indrument  withdrawn,  let 
him  introduce  his  right  hand  into  the  vagina,  and  tw^o 
fingers  into  the  opening  which  hath  been  made,  that  if 
any  (harp  fplinters  of  the  bones  remain,  -they  may  be 
broken  off  and  taken  out  ;  led  they  fliould  injure  the 
woman’s  vagina,  or  the  operator’s  own  fingers. 

If  the  cafe  be  an  hydrocephalus,  let  him  fix  his  fingers 
on  the  infide  and  his  thumb  on  the  outfide  of  the  opening, 
and  endeavour  to  puli  along  the  flcull  in  time  of  a  pain  ; 
but,  if  labour  is  weak,  he  mud  defire  the  woman  to  aflld 
his  endeavours  by  forcing  down.;  and  thus  the  child  is 
frequently  delivered  ;  becaufe,  the  water  being  evacua¬ 
ted,  the  head  collapfes  of  courfs. 

But  when  the  pelvis  is  narrow,  the  head  requires  much 
greater  force, to  be  brought  along  ;  unlefs  the  labour-pains 
are  drong  enough  to  prefs  it  down  and  diniinifli  it,  by 
fqueezing  out  the  cerebrum  :  in  this  cafe.  Jet  the  opera¬ 
tor  withdraw  his  fingers  from  the  opening,  and.  Aiding 
them  along  the  head,  pafs  the  os  uteri  ;  then,  with  his 
left  hand,  taking  one  of  the  crotchets  from  the  place  of 
its  concealment,  introduce  it  along  his  right  hand,  with 
the  point  towards  the  child’s  head,  and  fix  it  above  the 
chin  in  the  mouth,  back  part  of  the  neck,  or  above  the 
ears,  or  in  any  place  where  it  will  take  firm  hold  :  ha¬ 
ving  fixed  the  indrument,  let  him  withdraw  his  right 
hand,  and  with  it  take  hold  on  the  end  or  handle  of  the 
crotchet;  then  introduce  his  left  to  feize  the  bones  at  the 
opening  of  the  fleuli  (as  above  direided)  that  the  head  may 
be  kept  deady, _  and  pull  along  with  both  hands. 

,  If  the  head  is  dill -detained  by  the  uncommon  narrow- 
nefs  of  the  pelvis,  let  him  introduce  his  left  hand  along 
the  oppofite  fide,  in  order  to  guide  the  other  crotchet; 
which  being  alfo  applied  and  locked  or  joined  with  its  fel¬ 
low,  in  the  manner  of  the  forceps,  he  mud  pull  with  fuf¬ 
ficient  force,  moving  from  fide  to  fide,  and  as  it  advances, 
turn  the  fore  head  into  the  hollow  of  thefacrum,  and  ex- 
tradl  as  with  the  forceps,  humouring  the  fliape  of  the 
head  and  pelvis  during  the  operation,  which  ought  to  be 
performed  flowly,  with^reat  judgment  and  caution  ;  and 
from  hence  it  appears  abfolutely  ncceffary  to  know  how 
the  head  prefents,  in  order  to  judge  how  the  crotchet 
mud  be  fixed,  and  the  head  brought  along  to  the  bed  ad¬ 
vantage. 

If,  when  the  head  is  delivered  in  tins  manner,  t-ie  bo¬ 
dy  cannot  be  extraffed,  on  account  of  its  being  much 
fwellcd,  of  a  mondrous  fize,  or  (which  is  mod  common¬ 
ly  the  cafe)  the  narrownefs  of  the  pelvis;  let  him  defid 
from  pulling,  led  the  he^d  flicuM  be  feparated  from  the 
body,  and  introducing  one  hand  fo  as  to  reach  wuih  h*s 
fingers  to  the  flioulder-bladcs  or  bread,  condu<5l  along  it 
one  of  the  crotchets,  with  the  point  towards  the  fee  uF, 
and  fix  it  with  a  firm  application;  then  withdrawing  his 
hand,  employ  it  in  pulling  the  .crotchet,  while  the  0 flier 
3  M  k 
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is  exerted  in  the  fame  manner  upon  the  head  and  neck  of 
the  child  :  if  the  indrunient  begins  to  lofe  its  hold,  he 
mud  pufh  it  farther  up,  and  fixing  it  again,  repeat  his 
efforts,  applying  it  dill  higher  and  higher,  until  the  body 
is  extradled. 

Of  Preternatural  Labour s , 

Preternatural  labour  happens,  when,  inftead  of  the 
head,  forac  other  part  of  the  body  prefents  to  the  os  uteri, 
preternatural  labours  are  more  or  lefs  difficult  according 
to  the-;  prefentation  of  the  child,  and  the  contraction  of 
the  uterus  found  its.  body.  The  nearer  the  head  and 
flioulders  are  the  os  internum  or  lower  part  of  the  ute¬ 
rus,  the  more  difficult  is  the  cafe ;  whereas,  when  the 
head  is  towards  the  fundus,  and  the  feet  or  bree(>li  near 
the  Gs  internum,  it  is  more  eafy  to  turn  and  deliver. 

To  begin  with  the  eafiefl:  of  ihefe  firft,  ic  may  be  pro¬ 
per  to  divide  them  into  three  claffes.  Fird,  how  to  ma¬ 
nage  when  the  feet,  breech,  or  lower  parts  prefent. 
Secondly,  how  to  behave  In  violent  floodings ;  and,  when 
the  child  prefents  wrong  before  the  biembranes  are  broke, 
how  to  fave  the  waters  in  the  uterus,  that  the  foetus  may 
be  the  more  eafily  turned  :  and  what  method  to  follow 
even  after  the  membranes  are  broke,  when  all  the  waters 
arc  not  evacuated.  Thirdly,  howto  deliver  when  the  ute¬ 
rus  is  drongly  contraCled",  the  child  prefenting  either  with 
the  fore  or  back  parts  ;  and  lying  in  a  circular  form,  or 
with  the  fhouldersr  bread,  neck,  f^ce',  ear,  or  vertex, 
and  lying  in  a  longifh  form,  with  the  feet  and  breech  to¬ 
wards  the  fundus  of  the  womb,  which  is  contra(ded  like 
a  long  fhcath,  clofe  to  the  body  of  the  foetus  ;  and  when 
the  fore-parts  of  the  child  lie  towards  the  fide,  fundus, 
fore  or  back  part  of  the  uterus. 

The  jirjl  cUfs  iy*  PREtERNATURL  LABOURS.  When 

the  feety  hreechy  or  lo'wer  parts  of  the  foetus  prefenty 

and  the  head,  JhouldcrSy  and  upper  parts  are  toiuards 

the  fundus. 

These,  for  the  mod  part,  are  accounted  the  eafied, 
even  although  the  uterus  Ihould  be  drongly  contracted 
round  the  body  of  the  child,  and  all  the  waters  dif- 
charged. 

If  the  knees  or  feet  of  the  child  prefent  to  the  os  in¬ 
ternum,  which  is  not  yet  fufficiently  dilated  to  allow  them 
and  the  body  to  come  farther  down  ;  or,  if  the  woman 
is  \veak,  wore  out  with  long  labour,  or  endangerjed  by  a 
flooding;  let  the  operator  introduce  his  hand  into  the  va¬ 
gina,  puih  up  and  dretch  the  os  uteri,  and  bring  along 
the  feet ;  which  being  extracted,  let  him  wrap  a  linen 
cloth  round  them,  and  pull  until  the  breech  appears  on 
the  outfide  of  the  os  externum  :  if  the  face  or  fore-part 
of  the  foetus  is  already  towards  the  back  of  the  uterus, 
let  him  perfid  in  pulling  in  the  fame  direction;  but,  if 
they  are  towards  the  os  pubis,  or  to  one  fide,  they  mud  be 
turned  to  the  back-part  of  the  uteriis  ;  and  as  the  head 
does  not  move  round  equal  with  the  body,  he  mud  make 
allowance  for  the  difference  in  turning,  by  bringing  the 
lad  one  quarter  farther  than  the  place  at  which  the  head 
is  to  be  placed ;  fo  that  the  face  or  forehead  which  was 
towards  one  of  the  groins  will  be  forced  to  the  fide  of 
the  facrum,  where  it  joins  with  the  ifehium.  Thisquar- 
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ter  turn  of  the  body  mud  be  again  undone,  without  affec¬ 
ting  the  pofition  of  the  head  ;  a  cloth  may  be  wrapped 
round  the  breech,  for  the  convenience  of  holding  it  more 
firmly  ;  then,  placing  a  thumb  along  each  fide-  of  the 
fpine,  and  with  his  lingers  grafping  the  belly,  let  him 
pull  along  the  body  from  fide  to  fide,  with  more  or  lefs 
force,  according  to  the  refidance:  when  the  dhlldis  de¬ 
livered  as  far  as  the  ihoulders,  let  him  Aide  his  hand  flat¬ 
tened  (fuppofe  the  right,  if  (he  lies  on  her  back)  bc- 
^tween  its  bread  and  the. perlnasum,  coccyx,  and  fecruni 
of  the  woman,  and  introduce  the  fore  or  middle  finger 
(or  both,  if  neceffary)  into  the  mouth  of  the  foetus  ;  by 
which  means,  the  chin  will  be  pulled  to  the  bread,  and 
the  forehead  into  the  hollow  of  the  facrum.  And  this 
expedient  will  alfo  faife  upwards  the  hindhead,  which 
reds  at  the  os  pubis. 

When  the  forehead  is  come  fo  low  as  to  protrude  the 
perinasum,  if  the  woman  lies  on  her  back,  let  the  ope¬ 
rator  dand  up,  and  pull  the  body  and  head  of  the  child 
upwards,  bringing  the  forehead  with  an  half-round  turn 
from  the  under  part  of  the  os  externum,  which  will  thus 
be  defended  from  laceration.  The  application  of  the 
fingers  in  the  child’s  mouth  will  contribute  to  bring  the 
head  out  in  this  manner,  prevent  the  os  externum  from 
hitching  on  the  chin,  help  along  the  head,  and  guard  the 
neck  from  being  overdrained  ;  a  misfortune  which  would 
infallibly  happen,  if  the  forehead  fliould  be  detained  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  facrum :  nor  is  there  any  great  force 
required  to  obviate  this  inconvenience,  or  the  lead  dan¬ 
ger  of  hurting  the  mouth,  if  the  head  is  not  large:  for, 
if  the. head  cannot  be  brought  along  with  moderate  foriiei 
and  the  operator  is  afraid  of  injuring  or  over-draining  the 
lower  jaw,  let  him  pudi  his  fingers  farther  up,  and  prefs 
on  each  fide  of  the  nofe,  or  on  the  inferior  edges  of  the 
fockets  of  the  eyes.  If  the  legs  are  come  our,  and  the 
breech  pulled  into  the  vagina,  there  is  no  occafion  for 
pufhing  up  to  open,  but  only  to  pull  along  and  manage  as 
above  direjded ;  dill  remembring  to  raife  the  forehead 
flowly  from  the  psrinaeum,  which  may  be  preffed  back 
with  the  fingers  of  his  other  hand. 

In  the  cafe  of  a  narrow  pelvis,  or  large  he;id,  which 
cannot  be  brought  along  without  the  rifle  of  over-draining 
the  neck,  let  him  Aide  up  his  fingers  and  hand  into*  the 
vagina,  and  bring  down  one  of  the  child’s  arms,  at  the 
fame  time  pulling  the  body  to  the  contrary  fide,  by  which 
means  the  (boulder  will  be  brought  lower^down  :  let  him 
run>^his  fingers  along  the  arm,  until  they  reach  the  elbow; 
which  mud  be  pulled  downwards  with  an  half  round  turn 
to  the  other  fide,  below  the  bread.  This  mnd  not  be. 
done  with  a  jeik,  but  dowly  and  cantioudy,  in  order  to 
prevent  thedidocation,  bending,  or  breaking  of  the  child’s 
arm. 

Let  him  again  guide  his  fingers  into  the  child’s  mouth, 
and  try  if  the  head  will  come  along:  if  this  will  not 
fucceed,  let  the  body  be  pulled  to  the  other  fide,  fo  as  to 
bring  down  the  other  (boulder  ;  then  Aide  up  his  left 
hand,  and,  extracting  the  other  arm,  endeavour  to  deliver 
the  head.  If  one  finger  of  his  right  hand  be  fixed  in  the 
child’s  mouth,  let  the  body  red  on  that  arm:  let  him 
place  the  left  hand  above  the  (boulders,  and  put  a  finger 
OQ  each  fide  of  the  neck:  if  the  forehead  i's  towards  one 
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fide  at  the  upper  part  of  the  pelvis,  let  him  pull  it  lower 
down,  and  gradually  turn  it  into  the  hOliow  of  the  fa- 
crupi  ;  thea  (land  up,  and,  in  pulling,  raife  the  body,  fo 
as  to  bring  out  the  head  in  an  half-round  turn,  as  above 
di  redted. 

Whenjthe  forehead  is  hindered  from  coming  down  in¬ 
to  the  Ibvt^r  part  of  the  facrum  by  an  uncommon  fhape  of 
the  head  or  pelvis,  and  we  cannot  extradl  it  by  bringing 
it  out  with  an  half-round  turn  at  the  os  pabis,  we  muft 
try  to  ‘make  this  turn  in  the  contrary  diredtion;  and  in- 
llead  of  introducing  our  fingers  into  the  child’s  mouth, 
‘let  the  breaft’of  it  reft  on  the  palm  of  your  left  hand, 
(the  woman  being  on  her  back,)  and  placing  the  right  on 
its  fhoulders,  with  the  fingers  on  each  fide  of  the  neck, 
prefs  it  downwards  to  the  perinaeum.  In  confequence  of 
this  prefture,  the  face  and  chin  being  within  the  perinseum, 
will  move  more  upwards,  and  the  head  come  out  with  an 
half-round  turn  from  below  the  os  ,pubis :  for  the  centre 
of  motion  is  now  where  the  fore- part  of  the  neck  prefles 
at  the  perinajum  ;  whereas,  in  the  other  method,  the  back 
part  of  the  neck  is  againft  the  lower  part  of  the  os  pubis, 
on  which  the  bead  turns. 

If  the  forehead  is  not  turned  to  one  fide,  but  fticks  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  lacrum,  efpecially  when  the  pelvis 
is  narrow;  let  him  endeavour,  with  his  finger  in  the 
mouth,  to  turn  it  to  one  fide  of  the  jetting  in  of  the  fa¬ 
crum,  becaufe  the  pelvis  is  wider  at  the  fides  of  the  brim, 
and  bring  it  along  as  before. 

If  one  of  the  child’s  arms,  inftead  of  being  placed  a 
long  the  fides  of  the  head,  is  turned  in  between  the  face 
and  facrum,  or  between  the  hindhead  and  bs  pubis,  the 
fame  difEcuIty  of  extra(^ing  occurs  as^  in  a  large  head  or 
narrow  pelvis ;  and  this  pofition  frequently  enfues,  when 
the  fore-parts  of  the  child’s  body  ai^e  turned  from  the  os 
pubis  down  to  the  facrum :  if  they  are  turned  to  the  left 
fide  of  the  woman,  the  left  hand  and  arm  are  commonly 
brought  in  before  the  face,  and  "vice  verfa  ;  but,  in  thefe 
cafes,  the  elbow  is,  for  the  moft  parr,  eafily  come  at, 
becaufe  it  is  low  down  in  the  vagina,  and  then  there  is  a 
necefluy  for  bringing  down  one  or  both  arms  before  the 
head  can  be  delivered  :  from' whence  t^'e  may  conclude, 
that  thofe  authors  are  fometimes  in  the  wrong,  who  ex- 
prefsly  forbid  us  to  pull  down  the  arms.  Indeed,  if  the 
pelvis  is  not  narrow,  nor  the  head  very  large,  and  the  arms 
lie  along  the  fides  of  the  head,  there  is  feldom  occafion 
to  pull  them  down;  becaufe,  the  pelvis  is  wideft  at  the 
fides,  and  the  membranes'  and  ligaments  that  fill  up  the 
fpace  betwixt  the  facrum  and  ifehia  yield  to  the  pref- 
fure,  and  make  room  for  the  pa'fTage  of  the'  head  :  but 
when  they  are  fqneezed  between  the  head  and  the  facrum, 
ifehia,  or  ofta  pubis,  and  the  head  fticks  in  the  pelvis, 
they  certainly  ought  to  be  brought  down,  or  even  when 
the  head  comes  along  with  difficulty.  Neither  is  the  al- 
ledged  contra<ftion  of  the  os  internum  round  the  neck  of 
the  child  fo  frequent  as  hath  been  imagined;  becaufe, 
for  the  moft  part,  the  contraeftiori  embraces  the  head  and 
not  the  neck :  but,  fhould  the  neck  alone  fuffer,  that  in¬ 
convenience  may  be  removed  by  introducing  the  hand  in¬ 
to  the"  vagina,  and  a  finger  or  two  into  the  child’s  mouth, 
Or  on  each  fide  of  the  nofe:  by  which  means  alfo  a  fuf; 
ficient  dilatation  will  be  preferred  in  .  the  os  externum,. 
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which  frequently  contradls  on  the  neck,  as  foon  as  the 
arms  are  brought  out. 

The  diameter,  from  the  face  or  forehead  to  the  ver¬ 
tex,  bemg  greater  than  that  from  the  forehead  to  the 
back  part  of  the  hindhead  or  neck,  when  the  hindhead 
refts  at  the  os  pubis,  and  the  forehead  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  facrum,  the  head  can  feldom  be  brouglit  down, 
until  the  operator,  by  introducing  a  finger  into  the  mouth-, 
moves  the  fame  to  the  fide,  brings  the  chin  to  the  breafl, 
and  the  forehead  into  the  hollow  of  the  facrum  ;  by  which 
means,  the  hindhead  is  raifed,  and  allowed  to  come  along 
with  greater  eafe  :  and  in  pulling,  half  the  force  only  is 
applied  to  the  neck,  the  other  half  beingexerted  upon  the 
head,  by  the  finger  which  is  fixed  in  the  mouth  ;  fo  that 
the  forehead  is  more  eafily  Brought  out,  by  pulling  up¬ 
wards,  with  the  half-round  turn  from  the  perinieum. 
When  the  operator,  with  his  fingers  in  the  child’s  mouth, 
cannot  pull  down  the  forehead  into  the  hollow  of  the  fa¬ 
crum,  let  him' pufh  the  fore- finger  of  his  left  hand  betwixt 
the  neck  and  os  pubis,  in  order  to  raife  the  hindhead  up*- 
wards ;  which  being  done,  the  fordiead  will  come  down 
with  lefs  difficulty,  efpecially  if  he  pufhes  up  and  pulls 
down  at  the  fame  time,  or  alternately. 

If  it  be  difeovered  by  the  touch,  that  the  breech  pre-  * 
fents,  that  the  membranes  are  not  yet  broke,  the  woman 
in  no  danger,  the  os  internum  not  yet  fufficiently  dilated, 
and  the  labour-pains  ftrong  ;  the  mid-wife  ought  to  w'ait 
until  the  membranes,  with  the  waters,  are  piifhed  far¬ 
ther  down,  as  in  the  natural  labour:  for,  as  they  come 
down  through  the  os  uteri  into  the  vagina,  they  ftretch 
open'  the  parts  contained  in  the  pelvis  ;  and  the  bulk  within 
the  uterus  being  diminifhed,  it  contradls  and  comes  in 
contad  with  the  body  of  the  child  ;  fo  that  the  breech  is 
pufhed  along  by  the  mechanical  force  of  the  abdominal 
mufcles  operating  upon  the  womb. 

The  -fame  confequence  will  follow  even  although  the 
membranes  are  broke  ;  for  the  w'aters  lubricate  the  parts 
as  they  flow  off;  and  the  breech,  if  not  too  large,  or  the 
pelvis  narrow,  is  pufhed  down. .  Ih  this  cafe,  when  the 
nates  prefent  equal  and  fair  to  the  bs  uteri,  fo  it  is  alfo 
reafonable  to.  conclude,  that  when  the  breech  prefents,  it  • 
lies  in  the  fame  manner,  but  that  t^e  fore-parts  of  the 
child  are  rather 'turned  backwards  to  one  fide  of"  the  ver- 
tebras'of  the  loins :  in  this  pofition,  ipne  hip  will  prefent, 
and  the  other  reft  on  the  os  pubis  ;  bur,  when  forced  along 
with  pains,  the  laft  will  be  gradualtly  moved  more  and 
more  to  the  groin  of  that  fide,  and  fibm  thence  flip  down 
at  the  fide  of  the  bafin  :  "the  lower  at'  the  fame  time  will 
be  forced  to  the  other,  and  the  hollow  betwixt  the  thighs 
will  reft  upon  the  jetting  in  of  the  os  fiicrum',  and  come 
down  in  that  manner;  the  thighs  on  erch  fide,  arid  the 
bick  and  round  part  of  the  breech  paffiri^r  in  below  the 
arch  of  the  os  pubis,  wh^ch  is  the  heft  pofilion  :  but  if  the 
back  of  the  child  is  lilted  backwards,  thenlf  it  will  be  for¬ 
ced  down  in  the  contrjtry  dircvflion;  and  C(Wne  along  with, 
more  difficulty,  viz.  the  thighs  to  the  os  pubis,  and  back, 
to  the  facrum  ;  when  it  is  come  dowm'  to  the  middle  or 
lower  part  of  the  pelvis,  let  the  operator  iJ-itroduce  the 
fore- finger  of  each  hand,  along  the  ouifide,  tb  the  groins, 
and,  taking  hold,  pull  gently  along  during  a  ftfong  pain. 

If  the  0,2  externum  is  fo  contracted,  that  he  cannot 
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take  fufTicIent  hold,  let  it  be  opened  flowly,  fo  as  to  al¬ 
low  his  hands  to  be  pudied  up  with*  eafe;  when  he  has 
•infinuated  a  finger  or  two  in  each  groin,  let  him  place  his 
■thumbs  on  the  thighs,  if  they  are  towards  tbe  ofTa  pubis, 
fo  as  to  obtain  a  linn  hold ;  then  pull  along  from  fide  to 
Cde,  and,  if  the  back  of  the  child  is  to  the  os  pubis,  con¬ 
tinue  to  afiiil  in  this  manner,  until  the  body  and  head  are 
delivered  :  the  legs  being  commonly  ftretched  up  along 
the  belly  and  breaft,  when  the  child  is  extracted  as  far  as 
the  flioulders,  they  come  out  of  themfelves,  or  are  eafiiy 
li,rought  down^;  but,  if  the  belly  of  the  child  is  turned  to 
one  fide,  or  to  the  os  pubis,  in  that  cafe,  when  the  breech 
is  delivered,  he  ought  to  turn  the  belly  down  to  the  fa- 
crum,  and  the  back  to  \he  os  pubis  ;  and  that  the  face 
may  be  alfo  turned  to  the  back  of  the  mother,  let  him  re¬ 
member  the  quarter  extraordinary,  which  muft  be  again 
reverfed,  and  then  he  may  pull  along  and  deliver. 

If  the  body  cannot  be  turnM  until  the  thighs  and  legs 
are  brought  down,  either  on  account  of  the  bulk,  orbe- 
x:aufe  the  hold  on  the  breech  is  not  fufficient,  let  him  con¬ 
tinue  to  pull  along,  until  the  hams  appear  on  the  outfide 
■of  the  os  externum  ;  then  feize  one  of  the  knees  with  his 
finger  and  thumb,  and  extrad  that  leg;  and  let  the  other 
be  brought  down  in  the  fame  manner.  If  he  attempts  to 
|)ull.out  the  legs,  before  the  hams  arrive  at  this  place, 
the  thighs  are  always  in  danger  of  being  bent  or  broke. 
When  the  legs  are  delivered,  let  him  wrap  a  cloth  round 
the  breech  of  the  child,  and  as  the  body  was  pulled  down 
-almoft  as  far  as  the  breafl,  before  tlie  legs  could  be  brought 
out,  it  muft  be  puftied  up  again  to  the  navel,  or  above  it; 
becaufe,  without  this  precaution,  the  flioulders  would  be 
fo  much  engaged  in  the  pelvis,  that  it  would  be  imprac¬ 
ticable  to  make  the  motions  formerly  direfled,  fo  as  to 
turn  the  face  to  the  back  of  the  mother  :  whereas,  when 
the  body  is  puflied  up,  thofe  turns  can  be  effedled  with 
■greater  eafe,  becaufe  the  belly  being  in  the  pelvis,  it 
yields  eafier  to  the  form  of  the  bafin.  When  the  face 
is  turned  properly  down,  let  him  proceed  to  deliver,  as 
above  direfled. 

If  the  breech  is  detained  above  the  pelvis,  either  by 
Its  uncommon  magnitude,  or  the  narrownefs  of  the  bafin; 
-or  if  one  of  the  nates ds  pufhed  in,  while  the  other  refts 
above  the  os  pubis,  facrum,  or  to  either  fide;  if  the  wo¬ 
man  is  low  and  weak,  the  pains  lingering  and  infufficient 
to  force  the  child  along  ;  or  if  (he  is  in  danger  from  a  vio¬ 
lent  flooding;  in  any  of  ihefe  cafea,  let  him  (during  e- 
verypain)  gradually  open  fivft  the  os  externum,  and  then 
the  os  internum,'  with  his  fingers  and  hand.  Having  thus 
gained  admifTion,  let  him  pufh  up  the  breech  to  the  fore 
or  back  part,  or  to  one  fide  of  the  uterus,  that  his  hand 
and  arm  may  have  room  to  Aide  along  the  fore- parts  or 
belly  of  the  chdd,  fo  as  to  feci  the  thighs,  that  will  di- 
red  him  to  the  legs,  which  muft  be  brought  down  with 
his  fingers,  while,  at  the  fame  time,  he  puflies  up  the 
hams  with  his  thumb,  that  in  cafe  the  legs  lie  ftraight 
up,  they  may  be  extracted  with  more  eafe  by  the  fledion 
of  the  knee,  and  run  the  lefs  rifle  of  being  bent,  broke, 
or  overftrained  :  fer,  if  they  are  folded  downward,  thty 
are  the  more  eafiiy  brought  out. 

If  the  breech  be  ftrongly  prefled  into  the  upper  part  of 
the  pelvis,  let  him  alfo  pufh ’it  ^upwards  and  to  one  fide, 
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tliat  his  hand  and  arm  may  have  free  paflage  ;  for  the 
higher  the  breech  Is"  raifed  out  of  his  way,  he  will  be  at 
more  freedom  to  extrad  the  legs. 

If  both  legs  cannot  be  eafiiy  brought  down,  he  may 
fafely  deliver  with  one,  of  which  taking  hbld  with  a  linen 
cloth  wrapped  round  it,  let  him  Aide  up  his  other  hand 
into  the  vagina,  and  a  finger  or  two  into  the  outfide  of 
the  groin  which  is  bent  :  by  thefe  means,  the  hip  will 
come  down  the  eafier,  and  the  leg,  which  is  already  ex- 
traded,  will  not  be  over-ftrained  by  fuftaining  the  whole 
force  of  pulling  the  body  along. 

If  the  legs  lie  towards  the  left  fide  of  the  woman,  who 
is  laid  on  her  back,  the  right  hand  muft  be  introduced 
into  the  uterus  ;  if  they  lie  to  her  right  fide,  the  left 
hand  better  anfwer  the  purpofe  ;  and  if  they  are  to¬ 
wards  her  back'or  belly,  either  hand  maybe  indifferent¬ 
ly  ufed. 

In  ai?  cafes  where  .the  breech  prefents,  the  fafeft  prac¬ 
tice  is  alwa5’s  to  puAi  up  and  bring  down  the  legs,  pro¬ 
vided  the  os  uteri  is  fufficientiy  dilated,  and  the  waters 
not  wholly  difeharged.  If  the  waters  are  evacuated,  the 
uterus  ftrongly  contraded  around  the  child,  the  breech 
low',  fo  as  that  it  cannot  be  returned,  or  fo  fmall  as  to 
come  eafiiy  along,  we  ought  then  to  deliver  it  according¬ 
ly  ;  but,  if  fo  large  as  neither  to  be  pufhed  up-or  brought 
along  with  the  afliftance  of  the  fingers,  let  the  operator 
introduce  the  curved  handle  of  the  blunt  crotchet  into 
one  of  the  groins,  his  fingers  into  the  other,  and  pull 
very  cautiouAy,  in  order  t6  prevent  a  fradure  or  diAo- 
cation  of  the  thigh  bone,  which  might  otherwife  happen 
from  the  ufe  of  this  inftrument,  the  blunt  point  of  which 
muft  be  fuAiciently  paft  the  gtoin.  A  fillet -may  alfo  be 
ufed-for  the  fame  purpofe. 

In  the  foregoing  cafes  the  w'oman  was  fuppofed  to  be 
laid  on  her  back,  her  legs  fupported,  and  breech  to  the 
bed-fide;  this  being  generally  the  beft  pofition  for  deli¬ 
vering  the  body  and  head:  indeed,  when  the  child  is 
fmall,  fhe  may  lie  on  her  Ade,  and  the- fame  methods  be 
ufed  in  delivering,  provided  the  operator  ftill  remembers 
that  in  this  pofition  the  ilium  and  ifehium  of  one  fide 
are  down,  and  the  others  up.  Befides,  when  the  breech 
is  pufhed  up,  in  order  to  bring  down  the  legs,  if  they 
lie  forewards  towards  the  fore  part  of  the  uterus,  and  the 
belly  is  pendulous,  he  can  reach  them  with  the  greateft 
eafe  when  fhe  lies  on  ohe  fide,  or,  if  the  refiftance  is 
vejy  great,  turn  her  to  her  knees  and  elbows ;  but,  w'hen 
the  legs  are  delivered,  if  the  child  is  large,  or  the  pelvis 
narrow,  fhe  ought  to  be  turned  upon  her  back,  becaufe 
the  body  and  head  can  be  better  and  fafer  delivered  by 
pulling  up  and  down  ;  and  in  that  pofture  flie  is  alfo  kept 
more  firm,  and  her  thighs  lefs  in  the  operator’s  way,  than 
when  Aie  lies  upon  her  fide.  See  Plate  CXIII.  fig.  i.and  2. 

The  fecond  clafs  of  Preternatural  Labours. 

When  the  membranes  are  broke,  but  the  face,  flioul- 
der,  or  fome  other  part  of  the  child,  being  pufhed  into 
the  pelvis,  locks  up  the  os  internum,  fo  as  that  a  fmall 
quantity  of  th^  waters  hath  been  difeharged,  the  uterus 
is  kept  from  con?ra<fting  ftrongly  rdund  the  child,  which 
is  therefore  more  eafiiy  turned  than  it  poflibly  can  be  when 
they  are  all  gone  ; 
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"Vf  hen,  before  the  nVembranes  are  broke,  the  child  is  felt 
through  them,  prefenting  wrong,  and  at  the  fame  time 
the  pains  pufh  them  down  fo  as  to  dilate  the  os  internum 
more  or  lefs : 

V/hen  the  woman,  at  any  time  in  the  four  laft  months, 
is  feized  with  a  violent  flooding  that  cannot  be  reflrained, 
and  unlefs  fpeediiy  delivered  muH:  lofe  her  life  ;  if  labour- 
pains  cannot  be  brought  on  bv  ftretching  the  parts,  deli¬ 
very  mull  be  forced  ;  but,  if  fli^isin  labour,  and  the  mem¬ 
branes  have  been  puflied  down  with  the  waters,  they  may¬ 
be  broke  ;  by  which  means,  the  flooding  is  frequently  di- 
miniflied,  and  the  child  delivered  by  the  labour-pains. 

In  thefe  three  different  cafes,  if  we  can  prevent  the 
ffrong  contradlion  of  the  uterus  by  keeping  up  the  waters, 
we  can  alfo  for  the  mod  part  turn  the  child  with  great 
eafe,  even  in  the  very  worft  pofitions. 

In  the  flrd  cafe,*  let  the  operator  flowly  introduce  his 
hand  into  the  vagina,  and  his  fingers  between  that  part 
'of  the  child  which  is  pufhed  down,  and  the  os  internum  : 
if  in  fo  doing  he  perceives  fome  of  the  w'aters  coming  a- 
long,  he  mud  run  up  his  hand  as  quick  as  poflible  into 
•the  uterus,  betwixt  the  inflde  of  the  membranes  and  the 
child’s  body  ;  tha  lower  part  of  his  arm  will  then  611  up 
the  os  externum  like  a  plug,  fo  that  no  more  of  the  wa¬ 
ters  can  pafs ;  let  him  turn  the  child  with  its  head  and 
•flioulders  up  to  the  fundus,  the  breech  down  to  the  low¬ 
er  part  of  the  uterus,  and  the  fore- parts  towards  the 
mother’s  back  ;  let  the  hand  be  pufhed  no  farther  up 
than  the  middle  of  the  child’s  body,  becaufe,  if  it  is  ad¬ 
vanced  as  high  as  the  fundus,  it  mud  be  withdrawn  low¬ 
er,  before  the  child  can  be  turned  ;  and  by  thefe  means 
the  waters  will  be  difeharged,,  and  the  uterus  of  confe- 
quence  contradl:  fo  as  to  render  the  turning  more  difficult. 

In  the  fecond  cafe,  when  the  membranes  are  not  broke, 
and  we  are  certain  that  the  child  does  not  prefent  fair  ;  if 
the  os'  internum  is  not  fufficiently  dilated,  and  the  w'oman 
is  in  no  danger,  we  may  let  the  labour  go  on,  until  the 
parts  are  more  dretched ;  lubricating  and  extending  the 
os  externum,  by  degrees,  during  every  pain.  Then  in¬ 
troducing  one  hand  into  the  vagina,  we  infinuate  it  in  a 
flattened  form,  within  the  osi  nternum,  and  pufh  upbe- 
tween  the  membranes  and  the  uterus,  as  faras  the  middle 
‘  of  the  womb;  having  thus  obtained  admifiion,  we  break 
the  membranes  by  grafping  and  fqueezing  them  with 
our  fingers,  Aide  our  hand  within  them,  without  moving 
the* arm  lower  down,  then  turn  and  deliver  as  formerly 
dire(5led;  but  if,  in  any  of  thefe  cafes,  you  find  the  head 
is  large  or  the  pelvis  narrow,  bring  down  the  head  into 
the  natural  pofition,  and  affid  as  direded  in  lingering 
or  laborious  cafes.  • 

If  the  woniao  (in  the  third  cafe)  is  attacked  with  a 
violent  flooding,  occafioned  by  a  feparation  of  all  or  any 
part  of  the  placenta  from  the  uterus,  during  the  lafi  four 
months  of  pregnancy,  and  every  method  has  in  vain  been 
tried  to  leffen  and  reftrain  the  difeharge,  the  operator 
ought  to  pronounce  the  cafe  dangerous,  and  prudently 
declare  to  the  relations  of  the  patient,  that  unlefs  flie  is 
fpeedily  delivered,  both  fhe  and  the  child  mufl:  perifh, 
obferving  at  the  fame  time,  that  by  immediate  delivery 
they  may  both  be  faved  ;  let  h’ni  alfo  defii  e  the  afiiftance 
and  advice  of  fome  perfon  eminent  in  the  profeffion,  for 
Voi..  III.  73.  2 
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the  fatisfaflibn  of  her  friends,  and  the  fupport  of  his  own 
reputation.  Where  there  are  no  labour- pains,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  womb  is  not  dilated,  it  is  I'ometimes  very 
difficult  to  deliver,  more*  efpecially  if  the  os  internum  is 
not  a  little  lax,  but  feels  rigid. 

If  the  os  uteri  is  fo  much  contra^led,  that  the  finger 
cannot  be  introduced,  fome  authors  have  recommended 
a  dilator,  by  which  it  may  be  gradually  opened  fo  as  to 
admit  a  finger  or  two.  Doubtlefs,  fome  cafes  may  hap¬ 
pen,  in  which  this  may  be  neceffary.  If  in  flretching  the 
os  internum,  labour  pains  are  brought  on,'  let  the  opera¬ 
tor  flowly  proceed  and  encourage  them  :  when  the  mouth 
of  the  womb  is  opened,  if  the  head  prefents  and  the 
pains  are  ftrong,  by  breaking  the  membranes  the  flooding 
will  be  diminifned ;  but,  if  flie  floods  to  fuch  a  degree 
as  to  be  in  danger  of  her  life,  and  the  di’atation  does  not 
bring  on  labour,  at  leaf!  not  enough  for  the  occafion,  flie 
mufi:  be  immediately  delivered  in  the  following  manner: 
but  in  the  firfl:  place  let  her  friends  be  apprized  of  the 
danger,  and  the  operator  beware  of  promiling  to  fave  ei¬ 
ther  mother  or  child. 

The  operator  having  performed  his  duty  in  making  the 
friends  acquainted  with  the  fi'-uation  of  the  cafe,  mufl: 
gently  open  the  bs  externum,  by  introducing  his  Angers 
gradually,  turning  them  half  round  and  pufhing  upward  ; 
tlien  forming  them,  with  the  thumb,  into  the  figure  of 
a  wedge  or  cone,  continue  to  dilate  flowly  and  by  inter¬ 
vals,  until  his  hand  is  admitted  into  the  vagina:  having 
thus  far  gained  his  point,  let  him  infinuate,  in  the  fame 
flow  cautious  manner,  firfl  one,  then  two  fingers,  into 
the  os  internum,  which  may  be  dilated  fo  as  to  admit  the 
other  two  and  the  thumb  in  the  fame  conical  form,  which 
will  gradually  make  way  for  Aiding  the  hand  along  be¬ 
tween  the  outfide  of  the  membranes  and  infide  of  the  u- 
terus ;  then  he  mufl  manage  as  dire^led  in  the  fecond 
cafe  :  If,  upon  Hiding  up  his  hand  upon  the  outfide  of 
the  membranes^  he  feels  the  placenta  adhering  to  that 
fide  of  the  womb,  he  mufl  either  withdraw  that  hand, 
and  introduce  the  other  on  the  oppofite  fide,  or  break 
through  the  membranes  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  placenta. 

The  greatefl  danger  in  this  cafe  frequently  proceeds 
from  the  fudden  emptying  of  the  uterus  and  belly ;  for 
when  labour  comes  on  of  itfelf,  or  is  brought  on  in  a 
regular  manner,  and  the  membranes  are  broke,  the  flood- 
ing  is  gradually  diminiflied,  and  firfl  the  child,  then  the 
placenta,  is  delivered  by  the  pains  ;  fo  that  the  preflure 
or  refiflance  is  not  all  at  once  removed  from  the  belly  and 
uterus  of  the  woman,  wiiich  have  time  to  contrail:  by 
degrees;  confequeotly,  thofe  fainting  fits  and  convul- 
fions  are  prevented  which  often  proceed  from  a  fudden 
removal  of  that  comprellion  under  which  the  circulation 
was  performed. 

The  younger  the  woman  is  with  child,  the  greater  is 
the  difficulty  in  opening  the  os  internum  ;  .and  more  fo  ia 
the  firfl  child,  efpecially  if  file  is  paft  the  age  of  thirty- 
five. 

We  fhould  never  refufe  to  deliver  in  thefe  dangerous 
cafes,  even  although  the  patient  feems  expiring :  for, 
immediately  after  delivery,  the  uterus  contra(fls  ;  the 
mouths  of  the  v^ffcls  are  Ihut  up,  fo  that  the  flooding 
ceafes ;  and  fhe  may  recover,  if  /he  lives  five  or  fix  hours 
3  N  '  after 
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after  the  operation,  and 'can  be  fupported  by  frequent 
draughts  of  broth,  jelly,  caudle,,  weak  cordial,  and  ano¬ 
dyne  medicines,  which  maintain  the  circulation,  and  gra¬ 
dually  liil  the  empty  veffels. 

IF,  in  lime  of  flooding,  ihe  is  feized  with  labour-pains, 
or  if,  by  every  now  and  then  ftrct.ching  with  your  fingers 
the  os  internunn,  you  bring  on  labour,  by  which  either 
the  membranes  or  head  of  the  child  is  pulhed  down;  and 
opens  the  os  internum,'  die  membranes  ought  to  be 
broke  ;  fo  that  fome  of  the  waters  being  difcharged,  the 
uterus  may  contrail  and  fqueeze  down  the  foetus.  This 
may  be  done  fooner'in  thofe  wora^n  who  have  had  chil¬ 
dren  formerly.  If,  notwithdanding  this  expedient,  the 
flooding  dill  continues,  and  the  child  is  hoc  dike  to  be 
foon  delivered,  it  mud  be  turned  immediately  ;  or,  if  the 
head  is  in  the  pelvis,  delivered  with  the  forceps:  but,  if 
neither  of  thefe  two  methods  will  fucceeJ,  bn  account  of  the 
narrownefs  of  the  pelvis,  or  the  bignefs  of  the  head,  this 
lad  mud  be  opened  and  delivered  with  the  crotchet.  In 
all  thefe  cafes,  let  the  parts  be  dilated  {lowly  and  by  in¬ 
tervals,  in  order  to  prevent  laceration.  See  Plate  CXI. 
fig.  4.  5.  6. 

Thethird  clafs  (^Preternatural  Labours. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  principal  difficul¬ 
ties  in  turning  children  and  bringing  them  by*  the  feet, 
proceeded  from  the  contra^Slion  of  the  uterus  and  bad 
pofition  of  the  foetus.  If  the  child  lies  in  a  round  form, 
whether  the  fore- parts  are  towards  the  os  internum,  or 
up  to  the  fundus  uteri,  we  can,  for  the  mod  part,  move 
it  with  the  hand,  fo  as  to  turn  the  head  and  flioulders  to 
the  upper  part,  and  the  breech  and  legs  downwards  ;  but 
if  the  child  lies  lengthways,  the  womb  being  contraded 
around  it,  like  a  long  {heath,  the  tafle  is  more  difficult; 
efpecially,  if  the  head  and  {boulders  of  the  child  are 
down  at  the 'lowed  part  of  the  uterus,  with  the  breech 
and  feet  turned  up  to  the  fundus. 

The  hand  of  the  operator  being  introduced  into  the  u- 
terns,  if  he  finds  the  breech  below  the  head  and  flionl- 
ders,  iethimfearch  for  the  legs,  and  bring  them  down:  but 
if  the  breech  be  higher  than  the  upper  parts  of  the  child, 
cr  equal  with  them,  he  mud  try  to  turn  the  head  and 
ihoulders  to  the  fundus,  and  the  breech  downwards,  by 
-  piiihing  up  the  firft,  and  pulling  down  the  lad  ;  then  pro¬ 
ceed  with  delivery  as  before  dire(5i:ed.  This  is  commonly 
executed  with  eafe,  provided  fome  part  of  the  waters  dill 
remain  in  the  uterus ;  but,  if  the  woman  has  been  long 
in  labour,  and  the  waters  difcharged,  the  contradlion  of 
ihe  womb  is  fo  drong,  that  the  child  cannot  be  turned 
without  the  exertion  of  great  force  frequently  repeated. 
In  this  cafe,  the  eafieft  method  both  for  the  patient  and 
operator,  is  to  puffi  up  the  hand  gradually  on  that  fide  to 
which  the  legs  and  thighs  are. turned ;  and  even  after  he 
has  reached  them,  if  they  are  not  very  high  up,  let  him 
advance  his  hand  as  far  as  the  fundus  uteri ;  he  will  thus 
remove  the  greateft  obdacle,  by  enlarging  the  cavity  of  the 
'■womb,  fo  as  more  eafily  to  feel  and  bring  down  the  legs: 
then  he  may  pu{h  up  and  pull  down,  as  we  have  pre- 
fcrlbed  above :  but,  if  the  head  and  flioulders  dill  continue 
to  hinder  the  breech  and  body  from  confing  along,  and 
the  feet  cannot  be  brought  fo  low,  as  the  cutfids  of  the 
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03  externum,  while  they  are  yet  in  the  vagina  he  may 
apply  a  noofe  upon  one  or  both  ;  for  unlefs  the  child  is  To 
fm  ill  that  he  can  turn  it  round  by  grafping  the  body  when 
the  head  and  flioulders  are  puaied  up,  and  he  endeavours 
to  bring  down  the  other  part,  they  will  again  return  to  the 
fame  place,  and  retard  delivery:  whereas,  if  he  gains  a  firm 
hold  of  the  feet,  either  without  the  os  externum,  or  in  the 
vagina,  by  means  of  the  noofe  fixed  upon  the  ancles,  he  can 
with  the  other  hand  pulh  up  the  head  and  Choulder,  and  be 
able  in  that  manner  to  bring  down  the  breech.  Heniud  con- 
tinue  this  method, of  pufbing  up  and  pulling  down,  until 
the  head  and  {boulder  are  raifed  to  the  fundus  uteri ;  for 
fhouid  he  leave  off  too  foon,  and  withdraw  his  hand,  al¬ 
though  the  child  is  Extracted  as  far  as  the  breech,  the 
head  is  fometimes  fo  prelTed  down  and  engaged  with  the 
body  in  the  paflTage,  that  it  cannot  be  brought  farther 
down  without  being  tore  along  with  the  crotchet ;  for  the 
breech  and  part  of  the  body  may  block  up  the  palTage  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  that  the  hand  cannot  be  introduced  to 
raife  the  head.  ‘ 

Thofe  cafes  are  commonly  the  eafiell  in  which  the  fore¬ 
parts  prefent,  and  the  child  lies  in  a  round  or  oval  form, 
acrofs  the  uterus,  or  diagonally,  when  the  head  or  breech 
is  above  and  over  the  os  pubis,  with  the  legs,  arms,  and 
navel-llring,  or  one  or  all  of  them,  at  the  upper  or  lower 
part  of  the  vagina,  or  on  the  outfideof  the  os  externum, 
Thofe  are  more  difficult  in  which,  though  the  child  lies 
in  the  fame  round  or  contra<5led  form,  the  back,  {boul¬ 
ders,  belly,  or  breaft,  are  over  the  os  internum  ;  becaufe  if 
we  cannot  move  the  child  round,  fo  as  to  place  the  head 
to  the  fundus,  the  legs  are  brought  down  with  much  more 
difficulty  than  in  the  other  caie  :  but  if  the  fhoulder, 
breafl,  neck,  car,  face,  or  crown  of  the  head  prefents,  and 
the  legs  and  breech  are  up  to  the  fundus  uteri,  the  cafe 
is  {fill  more  difficult ;  becaufe,  in  the  other  two,  the  u- 
terus  is  contracted  in  a  round  form,  fo  that  the  wrong 
poficion  of  the  child  is  more  eafily  altered  than  in  this, 
when  the  womb  is  contra<!ted  in  a  long  fliape,  and  foine- 
times  requires  vafi  force  to  firctch  it,  fo  as  that  the  head 
may  be  raifed  to  the  fundus,  and  the  legs  and  breech 
brought  down: 

The  crown  of  the  head  is  the  worfi  part  that  can  pre¬ 
fent,  becaufe  in  that  cafe  the  feet  and  breech  are  higher, 
and  the  uterus  oT  a  longer  form  than  in  any  other.  The 
prefentation  of  the  face  is,  next  to  this,  attended  with  the 
gretteft  difficulty  :  but  when  the  neck,  ihouidcr,  back,  or 
bread  prefent,  the  head  is  turned  upwards,  and  kqeps  tli^e 
lower  part  of  the  womb  didended  :  fo  that,  upon  dretch¬ 
ing  the  upper  part,  the  child’s  head  is  more  eafiTy  raifed 
to  the  fundus. 

When  the  fore-parts  of  the  child  prefent,  if  the  feet, 
hands,  and  navel- dring  are  not  detained,  above  the  os  ii- 
teri,  fome  or  ail  of  them  defeend  into  the  vagina,  or  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  outfide  of  the  os  externum.  If  one  or  more 
of  them  come  down,  and  the  child  at  the  fame  lime  lies 
in  a  round  form  acrofs  the  uterus,  let  tlie  accoucheur  in¬ 
troduce  his  hand  between  them  and  tlie  facrum.  When  it 
is  pad  the  os  internum,  let  it  rell  a  little,  while  he  feels 
with  his  fingers  the  pofition  of  the  feetus :  if  the  head 
■  and  fhoulders  lie  higher  than  the  breech,  h’  mud  take 
hold  of  the  legs  and  bring  them  down  withuaefide  the  os 

internum ; 
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internum  :  if  the  breech  is  detained  above  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis,  let  him  Aide  up  the  flat  of  his  hand  along  the  but 
tocks,  and  pull  down  the  legs  with  the  other  hand;  by 
which  method  the  breech  is  difengaged  and  forced  into 
the  middle  of  the  pelvis.  See  Plate  CXIII.  ’fig.  3. 

In  mod  of  thofe  cafes  where  the  child  is  prefled  in  an 
oval  form,  if  neither  the' head  orbreech  prefent,  the  head 
is  to  one  fide  of  the  uterus,  and  the  breech  to  the  other; 
becaufe  it  is  wider  from  fide  to  fide,  than  from  the  back, 
to  the  fore  part ;  and  if  either  the  head  or  breech  is  over 
the  os  pubis,  the  other  is  turned  olF  to  the  fide  :  in  mo¬ 
ving  the  head  or  (boulders  to  the  fundus,  they  are  raifed 
with  greater  eafe  along  the  fide,  than  at  the  back  or  fore 
parts,  for  the  fame  reafons. 

If  the  head  and  flioulders  lie  lower  down,  fo  as  to  hin¬ 
der  the  breech  from  coming  along,  and  the  legs  from  be¬ 
ing  extracted,  let  him  pufh  up  the  head  and  (boulders  to 
the  fundus,  and  pull  out  the  legs;  then  try  to ‘bring  in 
the  hr 'ech ;  and  if  it  ftiil  flicks  above,  becaufe  the  head 
and  (boulders  are  again  forced  down  by  the  contraction 
of  the  uterus,  he  mud  with  one  hand  take  hold  of  the 
legs  that  are  now  without  the  os  externum,  and.  Aiding 
the  other  into  the  uterus,  pufh  the  head  and  fhouiders  a- 
gain  up  to  the  fundus,  while,  at  the  fame  time,  he  pulls 
the  legs  and  breech  along  W'ith  the  feet.  If  the  legs  can¬ 
not  be  brought  farther  down  than  the  vagina,  becaufe  the 
breech  is  high  up,  let  him  flip  a  noofeover  the  feet  round 
the  andes,  as  before  obferved  ;  by  which  he  may  pull 
down  the  lower  parts  with  one  hand,  while  the  other  is 
employed  in  pufhing  up,  as  before.  By  this  double  pur- 
chafe,  the  child  maybe  turned  even  in  the. mod  difficult 
cafes:  but'ihe  operator,  in  pulling,  mud  beware  of  over- 
draining  the  ligaments  of  the  joints. 

If  the  legs  can  be  extra(d:ed  through  the  os  externum, 
let  a  fingle  cloth,  warmed,  be  wrapped- round  them,  in 
order  to  yield  a  firmer  hold  to  the  accoucheur  ;  but  when 
they  can  be  brought  no  lower  than  the  neck  of  the  uterus 
and  vagina,  he  may  life  one  of  tbefe  following  noofes. 

Let  him  take  a  ftrong  limber  fillet,  ©r  fofc  garter  half- 
worn,  about  one  yard  and  an.  half  in  length,  and  mode¬ 
rately  broad  and  thick  ;  if  thick,  an  eye  may  be  made  at 
one  end  of  it,  by  doubling  about  two  inches  and  fewing 
it  drongly  ;  and  the  other  end  pafTed  through  this  dou¬ 
bling,  in  order  to  make  the  noole;  which  being  mounted 
upon  the  thumb  and  fingers  of  his  hand,  mufl  be  introdu¬ 
ced,  and  gently  flipped  over  the  toes  and  feet  of  the  child 
fo  as  to  embrace  the  ancles,  and  thus  applied  it  mufl:  be 
drawn  tight  with  his  other  hand. 

If  the  foot  or  feet  (liould  be  fo  flippery,  that  his  fingers 
cannot  hold  them,  and  \vork  over  the  noofe  at  the  (ame 
time,  it  mufl;  be  withdrawn  and  mounted  round  his  hand 
or  wrifl  ;  with  which  hand,  when  introduced,  he  may 
take  firm  hold  on  both  feet,  if  they  are  as  far  down  as 
the  vagina;  then  with  the  fingers  of  his  other  hand,  he 
can  flide  the  noofe  along  the  hand  and  fingers  that  hold 
the  feet,  and  fix  it  round  the  ancle  :  but  if  one  foot  re¬ 
mains  within  the  uterus,  the  fingers  of  h:s  other  hand 
cannot  pufli  up  the  noofe  far  enough  to  Aide  it  over  the 
ancle  :  fo  that  he  mufl  have  recouife  to  a  dirt^Ior,  like 
that  for  polypufes,  mounted  with  the  noofe,  which  will 
pufli  it  along  the  hand  and  fingers  that  hold  the  foot.  The 
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noofe  being  thus  flipped  over  the  fingers  upon  the  ancle*, 
he  mufl:  puli  the  extremity  of  the  fillet  which  hath  pafled 
the  eye  at  the.  upper  end  of  the  director,  and  after  it  is 
clofe  drawn,  bring  down  the  inflrunient. 

If  the  fillet  or  garter  is  too  narrow  or  thin,  let  it  be 
doubled  in  the  middle,  and  the  noofe  made  by  palling  the 
tw'o  ends  through  the  doubling. 

When  the  belly  prtfents,  and  the  head,  (boulders,, 
breech,  thighs,  and  legs,  are  turned  up  over  the  back  to 
the  fundus  uteri ;  when  the  back  prefents,  and  all  thefe 
parts  are  upwards;  w?ien  the  fide  prefents,  with  the  head, 
(boulders,  breech,  thighs  and  legs  turned  to  the  fide, 
back,  or  fore  part  of  the  uterus  :  In  all  thefe  cafes,  when 
the  child  is  prefled  into  a  round,  or  (more  properly)  an 
oval  figure,  it  may  be,  for  the  nioft  part,  moved  round, 
with  one  hand  introduced  into  the  uterus,  the  head  and 
flioulders  puflied  to  the  fundus,  and  the  legs  and  breech 
to  the  os  internum ;  which  being  effe<5bed,  the  legs  arc 
eafiiy  brought  down.  See  Plate  CXIII.  fig,  4.  But 
thefe  cafes  are  more  or  lefs  difficult  as  the  feet  are  farther 
up,  or  lower  down,  becaufe  the  bufinefs  is  to  bring  them 
downwards. 

When  the  bread,  (boulders,  neck,  ear,  or  face  pre- 
fent  to  the  os  internum,  the  breech,  thighs,  and  legs 
being  towards  the  fundus,  with  the  fore  pans  of  the  foe¬ 
tus  turned  either  to  the  fide,  back,  or  fore-part  of  the 
woman’s  belly  ;  and  the  whole  lying  in  a  longflh  form, 
the  uterus  being  clofely  contracted  around  its  body  like 
a  flieath  ;  let  the  accoucheur  introduce  his  hand  into  the 
vagina,  and  open  the  os  internum  by  pufliing  up  the  fior- 
gers  and  hand  flattened  between  the  parts  that  prefent 
and  the  infide  of  the  membranes  ;  and  reft  his  hand  in 
that  fituation,  until  he  can  diflinguKh  how  the  child  lies, 
and  form  a  right  judgment  how  to  turn  and  deliver  ;  for, 
if  thefe  circumftances  are  cot  maturely. cenfidered,  he  will 
begin  to  work  in  a  confufed  manner,  fatigue  himfclf  and 
the  patient,  and  find  great  diificulty  in  turning  and  ex¬ 
tracting  the  child. 

If  the  feet  and  legs  of  the  foetus  lie  towards  the  badi, 
fides,  or  fundus  uteri,  the  w'oman  ought  to  be  laid  on  her 
back,  with  her  breech  raifed  and  brought  a  little  over 
the  bed,  as  formerly  obferved;  becaufe,  in  that  pofition 
he  can  more  eafiiy  reach  the  feet  than  in  any  other. 

If  they  lie  towards  the  fore- part  of  the  uterus,  efpe- 
cially  when  the  belly  is  pendulous,  (he  ought  to  lie  upon 
her  fide  ;  becaufe  in  the  other  p.oflure,  it  is  often  difficult 
to  turn  the  har^d.up  to  the  fore-part  of  the  womb; 
whereas,  if  (he  is  laid  on  the  left  fide,  the  right  hand 
may  be  introduced  at  the  upper  ^art  and  left  fide  of  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis,  where  it  is  wideft^'  and  then  along 
the  fore- part  of  the  uterus,  by  which  means  the  feet  are 
more  eafiiy  come  at.  If  it  is  more  convenient  for  the 
accoucheur  to  ufe  his  left  hand,  the  patient  may  be  turn¬ 
ed  on  her  right  fide.  The  only  inconvenience  attending 
thefe  pofiiions,  is,  that  the  woman  cannot  be  kept  fo 
firm  and  fleady,  but  will  be  apt  to  tofs  about  and  (brink 
from  the  operator:  and  befides,  there  may  be  a  neceffity 
for  turning  her  upon  her  back,  after  the  body  is  deliver¬ 
ed,  before  he  can  extra<fl  the  head,  efpecially  if  it  be 
large,  or  the  pelvis  narrow.' 

,  The  fuuation  of  the  child  being  known,  and  the  pofition 
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of  the  mother  adjured,  let  the  proper  hand  be  introdu¬ 
ced,  and  the  liril  effort  always  made  in  pufhing the  pre- 
fenting  part  up  towards  the  fundus,  either  along  the 
fides,  back,  or  fore  part  of  the  uters,  as  is  moff  conve¬ 
nient,  If  this  endeavour  fucceeds,  and  the  breech, 
thighs,  or  legs  come  down,  the  body  may  be  delivered 
with  eafe  :  but  if  the'  head,  fhouldor,  breaff,  or  neck 
prefent,  the  other  parts  of  the  body  being  hretched  up 
lengthways,  and  the  uterus  fo  fl/ongly  contrafted  around 
the  child,  that  the  prefenting  part  cannot  be  raifed  up, 
or,  though  pui'hed  upwards,  immediately  returns  before 
the  legs  can  be  properly  feized  or  brought  down ;  the  o- 
perator  ought,  in  that  cafe,  to  force  up  his  hand  flowly 
and  gradually  beiv/een  the  uterus  and  the  child  :  if  the 
refinance  is  great,  let  him  reft  a  little,  between  whiles, 
in  order  to  fave  the  ftrength  of  his  hand  and  arm,  and 
then  proceed  with  his  efforts  until  he  fhall  advance  his 
hand  as  far  as  the  feet  ;  for  the  higher  his  band  is  pufh- 
cd,  the  more  will  the  uterus  be  ftretched,  and  the  more 
room  granted  for  bringing  the  legs  along  :  and  if,  in  pufii- 
ing  up  his  hand,  the  fingers  fhould  be  entangled  in  the 
navel  firing  or  one  of  the  arms,  let  him  bring  it  a  little 
lower,  and  pafs  it  up  again  on  the  outfide  ofXuch  incum¬ 
brance. 

Thehand being  advanced  as  high  as  the  fundus,  let  him, 
after  fome  paufe,  feel,  for  the  breech,  flide  his  fingers  a- 
long  the  thighs  in  fearch  of  the  legs  and  feet ;  of  which, 
taking  hold  with  his  whole  hand,  if  poflible,  let  him  bring 
them  down  either  in  a  ftreight  line  or  with  a  half  turn  ; 
or  fhould  the  contradlion  of  the  uterus  be  fo  ftrong,  that 
he  cannot  take  bold  of  them  in  that  manner,  let  himfeize 
one  or  both  ancles  between  his  fingers,  and  pull  them  a- 
long;  but  if  he  cannot  bring  them  down  to  the  . lower  part 
of  the  uterus,  fo  as  to  apply  the  noofe,  he  muft  try  again 
to  pufh  up  the  body,  in  order  itill  more  to  ftretch  the  u- 
terus,  and  obtain  freer  fcope^to  bring  them  down  lower  : 
then  he  rhay  apply  the  noofe,  and  turn  the  child  as  above 
directed,  until  the  head  and  fhouldcrs  are  raifed  up.  to 
the  fundus,  and  thefeetand  breech  delivered.  - 

If  one  leg  6nly  can  be  brought  down,  the  child  being 
turned,  and  that  member  extracted  through  the  os  ex¬ 
ternum,  let  the  accoucher  flide  his  hand  up  to  fetch  the 
other;  but,  if  this  cannot  be  done,  he  muft  fix  a  finger 
on  the  outfide  of  the  groin  of  that  thigh  which  is  folded 
up  along  the  belly,  and  bring  along  that  buttock,  as  in  the 
breech  cafe,  while  he  pulls  with  his  other  hand  at  the 
oth^r  leg ;  and  the  body  being  thus  advanced,  deliver  as 
before  direfted. 

When  the  ftiouldei^  prefents,  ard  the  arm  lies  double 
in  the  vagina,  let  him  pufh  them  both  up ;  'hut,  if  this 
cannot  be  done,  and  the  hand  is  prevented  from  pafling 
along,  he  muft  bring  down  the  arm,  and  hold  it  with 
one  hand,  while  the  other  is  introduced  ;  then  let  go  and 
pufii  up  the  fhoulder,  and  as  the  child  is  turned,  and  the 
feet  brought  down,  the  arm  will  for  the  moft  part  return 
into  the  uterus  :  but  if  the  arm  that  is  come  down,  be  fo 
much  fw'elled,  that  it  is  imprafbcable  to  introduce  the 
hand,  fo  as  to  turn  and  deliver  the  child,  he  muft  fepa- 
rate  it  at  the  joint  of  the  fhoulder,  if  it  be  fo  low  down ; 
or  at  the  elbow,  if  he  cannot  reach  the  fhoulder.  If  the 
limb  be  much  mortified,  it  may  be  twifted  off;  otherwife, 
it  may  beinipt  and  feparated  with  the  feiffars. 
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If  the  flioulder,  by  the  imprudence  and  ignorance  of 
the  unfiiilful,  who  pullj^in  expedlation  of  delivering  in 
that  way,  is  forced  into  the  vagina,  and  part  of  it  appears 
on  the  outfide  of  the  os  externum,  a  vaft  Force  is  reqai- 
,red  to  return  it  into  the  uterus;  becaufe,  in  this  cafe,  the 
fhoulder,  part  of  the  ribs,  breaft,  and  fide,  are  already 
pulled  out  of  the  uterus,  which  muft  be  extended  fo  as 
not  only  to  receive  them  again,  but  alfo  to  admit  thehand 
and  arm  of  the  accoucheur.  If  this.diftenfion  cannot  pof- 
fibly  be  efFedfed,  he  muft  fix  a  crotchet  above  the  fternum, 
and  turn  the  child  by  pufhing  up  the  fhoulder  and  pulling 
down  with  the  crotchet  ;  or  flide  his  fingers  to  the  neck 
of  the  child,  and  with  the  feiffars  divide  the  head  from 
the  body;  then  deliver  firft  the  feparated  head,  or  bring 
along  the  body  by  pulling  at  the  arm,  or,  if  need  be, 
with  the  afliftance  of  the  crotchet. 

When  the  forehead,  face,  or  ear  prefents,  and  cannot 
be  altered  with  the  hand  into  the  naiurar  pofition  ;  or  is 
not  advanced  to  the  os  externum,  fo  as  that  we  can  a.fiift 
with  the  forceps;  the  head  muft  be  returned,  and  the 
child  delivered  by  the  feet  :  but  if  this  cannot  be  done, 
and  the  woman  is  in  imminent  danger,  recourfe  muft  be 
had  to  the  crotchet. 

If  the  navel-ftring  comes  down  by  the  child’s  head, 
and  the  pulfation  is  felt  in  the  arteries,  there  is  a  neceili- 
ty  for  turning  without  lofs  of  time;  for  unlefs  the  head 
advances  faft,  and  the  delivery  is  quick,  the  circulation 
in'  the  veftels  y/ill  be  entirely  obftru(51:ed,  and  the  child 
confequenily  perifh.  If  the  head  is  low  in  the  pelvis,  the 
forceps  may  be  foccefsfully  ufed. 

No  doubt,  if  the  pelvis  is  very  narrow,  of  the  head 
too  large,  it  w'ould  be  wrong  to  turn  ;  in  that  cafe,  we 
ought  to  try  if  we  can  poftibly  raife  the  head.  To  as  to 
reduce  the  funis  above  it,  and  after  that  Jet  the  labour 
go  on  :  but,  if  the  waters  are  all  gone,  and  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  funis  falls  down,  it  is  impofiible  to  raife  it,  fo 
as  to  keep  it  up,  even  although  we  could  eafily  raife  the 
heacf ;  becaufe,  as  one  part  of  the  funis  is  pufhed  up  with 
the  fingers,  another  part  falls  down,  and 'evades  the  re- 
dudion  ;  and  to  raife  it  up  to  the  fide,  and  not  above  the 
head,  will  be  to  no  purpofe  ;  when  a  little  only  jets  down 
at  the  fide  of  the  head,  our  endeavours  will,  for  the  moft 
part,  be  fuccefsful. 

The  ancients,  as  well  as  fome  of  the  moderns,  advife, 
in  all  cafes  when  the  upper  parts,  fuch  as  the  ftioulders, 
breaft,  neck,  face,  or  ear  of  the  child  prefent,  to  pufti 
them  upwards,  and  bring  in  the  head  as  in  the  natural 
way;  obferving,  that  the  foetus  ought  never  to  be  deli¬ 
vered  by  the  feet,  except  in  the  prefentation  of  the  lower 
parts,  fuch  as  the  fmalJ  of  the  back,  belly,  fide,  breech, 
or  legs.  Were  it  pradficable  at  ail  times  to  bring  the 
head  into  the  right  pofition,  a  great  deal  of  fatigue  would 
be  faved  to  the  operator,  much  pain  to  the  woman,  and 
imminent  danger  to  the  child :  he  therefore  ought  to  at¬ 
tempt  this  method,  and  may  fucceed  when  he  is  called 
before  the  membranes  are  broke,  and  feels,  by  the  touch, 
that  the'face,  ear,  or  any  of  the  upper  parts,  prefents  ; 
in  that  cafe,  Jet  him  open  the  os  externum  flowly  during 
every  pain,  and  when  the  os  internum  is  fufnciently  di¬ 
lated  by  the  defeent  of  the  w'aters  and  membranes,  let 
him  introduce  his  band  into  the  uterus,  as  before  dire<fted, 
betwixt  the  womb  and  the  membranes,  which  muft  be 
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broke  ;  and  if  (inds  the  head  fo  large,  or  the  pelvis Jo 
-narrow,  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  fave  the  child  ;  pi^- 
vided  the  woman  is  vigorous  and  has  strong  pains,  he 
may  with  little  difficulty  bring  in  the  crown  of  the  head, 
then  withdraw  his  hand  j  and.if  the  pains  return  and  con¬ 
tinue,  the  child  has  a  good  chance  to  be  delivered  alive. 
Even  after  .the  membranes  are  broke,  if  the  prefenting 
part  hath  fo  locked  up  the  os  internum,  as  to  detain  fome 
portion  of  the  waters  (a  circumftance  eafily  known  in  pufh- 
iog  up  the  part  that  prefents,)  he  may  run  up  his  hand 
fpeedily  to  keep  them  from  Being  difeharged,  and  adf  in 
the  fame  manner  :  but  if  the  child  is  not  large,  nor  the 
pelvis  narrow,  it  were  -pity,  while  his  hand  is  in  ;he 
uterus,  to  defifl:  from  turning  the  child  and  bringing  it 
by  the  feet ;  becaufe,  in  that  cafe,  he  may  be  pretty  cer¬ 
tain  of  faving  it.  Befides,  after  the  head  is  brought  into 
the  right  pofition,  fhould  the  pains  go  off  entirely,  (and 
this  frequently  happens,)  or  a  flooding  come  one,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  force  which  hath  been  exerted,  he  will 
find  great  difficulty  in  turning  after  the  waters  have  been 
difeharged  ;  for,  it  is  harder  to  turn  when  the  vertex 
prefents,  than  in  any  other  pofition  ;  whereas,  in  the  cafe 
of  a  large  head  or  narrow  pelvis,  when  the  head  is  forced 
down  by  the  labour-pains,  and  will  not  farther  advance, 
the  child  may  be  faved  by  the  forceps  ;  nay,  though  the 
pains  do  not  aft  fo  as  to  force  it  down,  to  be  delivered 
either  by  the  forceps  or  in  the  natural  way,  the  head  may 
be  opened  and  extrafted  with  the  crotchet,  which  is  the 
laft  refource. 

But  this  neceffity  feldom  occurs,  becaufe  the  cafes  in 
which  we  are  moll  commonly  called,  are  after  the  mem¬ 
branes  have  been  long  broke,  the  waters  difeharged,  and 
the  uterus  firongly  contrafted  around  the  body  of  the  child, 
which  it  confines,  as  it  were,  in  a  mould  :  fo  that  it  is 
next  to  impoffible  to  bring  the  head  into  the  natural 
pofition  ;  for  this  cannot  be  effe<^ed  without  firft  pufhing 
up  the  part  that  prefents,  for  which  purpofe  great  force 
is  required  ;  and  as  one  hand  only  can  be  introduced, 
when  the  operator  endeavours  to  bring  in  the  head,  the 
pnfhing  force  is  abated,  to  allow  the  pulling  force  to  aft ; 
and  the  parts  that  hindered  the  head  from  prefenting  are 
again  forced  down  :  befides,  the  head  is  fo  large  and 
flippery,  that  he  can  obtain  no  firm  hold.  He  might, 
indeed,  by  introducing  a  finger  into  the  mouth,  lay  hold 
of  the  under  jaw,  and  bring  in  the  face,  provided  the 
(boulder  prefents  ;  but,  inftead  of  amending,  this  would 
make  the  cafe  worfe,  unlcfs  the  child  be  very  fitiall :  yet, 
granting  the  head  could  be  brought  into  the  natural  pofi¬ 
tion,  the  force  necelTarily  exerted  for  this  purpofe  would 
produced  a  flooding,  wbich  commonly  weakens  the  patient, 
and  carries  off  the  pains  ;  and  after  all,  he  mufl  turn 
with  lefs  advantage  :  and  if  that  cannot  be  performed 
when  the  head  is  brought  in,  he  muft  have  recourfe  to  the 
laft  and  moft  difagreeable  method  ;  whereas  when  any  o- 
ther  part  prefents,  we  can  always  turn  the  child,  and  de¬ 
liver  it  by  the  feet.  This  we  cannot  promife  after  the 
head  is  brought  in  ;  and  once  the  operator’s  hand  is  in 
the  uterus,  he  ought  not  to  run  fuch  riflts. 

The  child  is  often  in  danger,  and  fometimes  loft,  when 
the  breech  prefents,  and  is  low  down  in  the  pelvis,  pro¬ 
vided  the  thighs  are  fo  ftrongly  preflTed  againft  the  funis 
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and  belly,  as. to  ftop  the  circulation  in  the  rope  ;  as  alfo 
when  the  child  is  detained  by  th  head,  after  the  body  is 
.delivered  :  in  both  cafes,  the  danger  muft  be  obviated  by 
an  expeditious  delivery;  and  if  the  body  is  entangled  in 
the  navel-ftring,  it  mii(f  be  difengaged  as  well  as  poftlble, 
efpecially  when  the  funis  happens  to  be  between  the  thighs. 

The  legs  and  breech  of  the  child  being  brought  down, 
and  the  body  properly  turned  with  the  fore- parts  to  the 
mother’s  back,  let  the  accoucheur  endeavour  to  bring  it 
along  ;  but,  if  it  is  detained  by  the  fize  ofithe  belly,  dif- 
tended  with  air  or  water,  (a  cafe  that  frequently  happens 
when  the  child  has  been  dead  for  feveral  days,)  let  the 
belly  be  opened,  by  forcing  into  it  the  points  of  hi^  feiffars; 
or,  he  may  tear  it  o'peq  with  the  (harp  crotchet. 

The  body  of  the  child  being  delivered,  the  arms  brought 
down,  and  every  method  hitherto  direfted  unfuccefsfully 
ufed  for  the  extraftlon  of  the  head,  which  is  detained  by' 
^being  naturally  too  large,  over  ofiified,  or  dropfical,  or 
from  the  narrownefs  and  diftortion  of  the  pelvis  ;  if  the 
belly  was  not  opened,  and  the  child  is  found  to  be  alive 
by  the  motion  of  the  heart,  or  pulfation  of  the  arteries 
in  the  funis,  the  forceps  ought  to  be  tried  ;  but,  if  he 
finds  it  iraprafticable  to  deliver  the  head,  fo  'as' to  fave 
the  life  of  the  child?  he  muft,  according  to  fome,  force 
the  points  of  the  fcilTars  through  the  lower  part  of  the 
occipital  bone,  or  through  the  foramen  magnum  ;  then 
dilate  the  blades,  fo  as  to  enlarge  the  opening,  and  in¬ 
troduce  a  blunt  or  (harp  hook.  This  operation  rarely 
fucceeds  when  the  head  is  over-oflified ;  but  may  anfwer 
the  purpofe  when  the  bones  are  foft  and  yielding  ;  or  in 
the  cafe  of  an  hydrocephalus  :  becaufe,  in  the  firft,  the 
aperture  may  fometimes  be  enlarged,  and  in  the  other 
the  water  will  be  evacuated  fo  as  to  diminifh  the  bulk  of 
the  head,  which  will,  of  confequence,  come  along  with 
more  eafe. 

If,  notwithftanding  thefe  endeavours,  the  head  cannot 
be  extrafted,  let  the  operator  introduce  his  hand  along 
the  head,  and  his  fingers  through  the  os  uteri ;  then  fttde 
up  one  of  the  curved  crotchets  along  the  ear,  betwixt  his 
hand  and  the  child’s  head,  upon  the  upper  part  of  which 
it  muft  be  fixed  :  this  being  done,  let  him  withdraw  his 
hand,  take  hold  of  the  inftrument  with  one  hand,  turning 
the  curve  of  it  over  the  forehead,  and  with  the  other  grafp 
the  neck  and  (boulders,  then  pull  along.  The  crotchet 
being  thus  fixed  on  the  upper  part,  where  the  bones  are 
thin  and  yielding,  makes  a  large  opening,  through  which 
the  contents  of  the  fl<ull  are  emptied,  the  head  collapfing 
is  with  more  certainty  extrafted,  and  the  inftrument  hath 
a  firm  hold  to  the  laft,  at  the  forehead,  os  petrofum,  and 
bafis  of  the  (kull, 

.The  excellency  of  MefnariTz  contrivance  is  more  con- 
fpicuous  here  than  when  the  head  prefenrs  ;  becaufe  the 
curvature  of  the  crotchet  allows  the  point  to  be  fixed  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  flculJ,  which  is  to  be  tore  open  ; 
and  in  pulling,  the  contents  are  evacuated,  and  the  head 
is  leilened  :  by  thefe  means,  the  principal  obftruftion  is 
removed.  See  Plate  CXIII.  (5g.  8. 

a,  Reprefents  a  pair  of  curved  crotchets  locked  together 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  forceps.  The  dotted 
lines  along  the  infide  of  one  of  the  blades  reprefent  a 
(heath  contrived  to  guard  the  point  till  it  is  intro- 
3  0  dacci 
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daced  lirgh  enough  ;  the  ligature  at  the  handles 
narked  with  the  two  dotted  lines  is  then  to  be  un¬ 
tied,  the  fheath  withdrawn,  and  the  point,  being 
uncovered,  is  fixed  as  inJPJate  CXIIl.  fig. 

b,  Gives  a  view  of  the  back  part  of  oneof  the  crotchets, 
which  is  12  inches  long. 

c,  A  front  view  of  the  point,  to  {hew  its  proportional 
length  and  breadth. 

d,  The  feifiars  for  perforating  the  cranium  in  very- 
narrow  and  diftorted  pelvis’s.  They  ought  to  be 
made  very  ftreng,  and  at  lead  nine  inches  in  length, 
with  flops  or  re(ts  in  the  middle  of  the  blades,  by 
which  a  large  dilatation  is  more  eafily  made. 

If  one  crotchet  be  found  infufficient,  let  him  introduce 
the  other  in  the  fame  manner,  along  the  oppofite  fide, 
lock  and  join  them  together,  and  pull  along,  moving  and 
turning  the  head,  fo  as  to  humour  the  fiiape  of  the  pelvis. 
This  method  feldom  fails  to  accomplifh  his  aim,  though 
fometimes  very  great  force  is  required  ;  in  which  cafe, 
he  mud  pull  with  leifure  and  caution. 

But  if  all  thefe  expedients  diould  fail,  by  reafon  of  the 
extraordinary  ofiification  or  fize  of  the  head,  or  the  nar- 
rownefs  and  didortion  of  the  pelvis,  after  having  ufed  the 
crotchets  without  fuccefs,  he  mud  feparate  the  body  from 
the  head  with  a  bidory  or  pair  of  feidars  ;  then  pufliing 
up  the  head  into  the  uterHs,  turn  the  face  to  the  fundus, 
and  the  vertex  down  to  the  os  internum  and  brim  of  the 
pelvis  :  let  him  diredl  an  aflidant  to  prefs  upon  the  wo¬ 
man’s  belly  with  both  hand's,  in  order  to  keep  the  uterus 
and  head  firm  in  that  pofition  ;  then  open  the  dcull  with 
the  feidars,  dedroy  the  flrufture  of  the  brain,  and  ex- 
trafb  with  the  crotchets. 

The  head  is  fometimes  left  in  the  uterus  by  thof^ 
practitioners,  who  not  knowing  how  to  turn  the  fore-parts 
and  face  of  the  child  towards  the  back  part  of  the  uterus, 
or  how  to  bring  it  along,  although  it  prefented  in  that 
pofition,  pull  at  random  with  ail  their  drength ;  fo  that 
the  neck  is  dretched  and  feparated,  and  the  head  left  be¬ 
hind.  This  may  alfo  happen  to  an  expert  accoucheur, 
when  the  child  hath  been  dead  for  many  days,  and  the 
body  is  much  mortified,  even  though  he  hath  ufed  all  the 
necedary  precautions. 

In  fuch  a  cafe,  provided  the  head  is  not  very  large, 
nor  the  pelvis  narrow,  and  the  forehead  is  towards  the 
facrum,  let  him  Hide  up  his  hand  along  the  back-part  of 
the  pelvis,  and  introducing  two  fingers  into  the  mouth, 
with  the  thumb  below  the  chin,  try  to  pull  the  forehead 
into  the  hollow  of  the  facrum  :  if  it  dicks  at  the  jetting- 
in  of  that  bone,  he  mud  endeavour  to  move  it,  fird  to  one 
fide,  and  then  to  the  other.  If  the  head  is  fmall,  it  will 
come  along  ;  if  any  fragment  of  the  neck  remains,  or  any 
part  of  the  loofe  ddn,  he  may  lay  hold  on  it,  and'^adid 
delivery,  by  pulling  it  it  with  his  other  hand ;  if  the  head 
is  low  down,  it  may  be  extracted  with  the  forceps. 

Should  all  thefe  methods  fail,  let  him  pudi  up  his  hand 
along  the  fide  of  the  head,  until  it  (hall  have  pafTed  the 
os  internum  j  with  the  other  hand,  let  him  introduce  one 
of  the  curved  crotchets,  and  fix  it  upon  the  upper  part 
of  the  head  ;  then  withdrawing  the  hand  which  was  in¬ 
troduced,  take  hold  on  the  inftrument,  and  Aiding  the 
fingers  of  the  other  hand  into  the  mouth,  he  mufl  pull 
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down  with  both,  as  above  direCled.  If  the  head  is  not 
over*oflified,  the  crotchet  wdl  tear  open  the  ficull  ;  and 
the  bulk  being  of  confequence  diminifhedi  the  whole  may 
be  brought  along,  even  in  a  narrow  pelvis  :  but  if  it  can¬ 
not  be  moved,  even  by  this  expedient,  he  muA  introduce 
the  other  crotchet  along  the  other  fide  of  the  head,  and 
fixing  it  upon  the  ficall,  lock  them  together  ;  then  in 
pulling,  turn  the  fore-head  down  into  the  hollow  of  tire 
facrum,  and  extraCl  with  an  half  round  turn  upwards,  as 
when  delivering  with  the  forceps.  > 

If  the  forehead  is  towards  the  os  pubis,  and  cannot  be 
brought  into  the  right  pofition,  let  him  with  his  hand 
puAi  up  the  head  into  the  uterus,  turn  the  forehead  from 
the  anterior  to  the  fide  or  back  part  of  it, ‘and  try  to  ex¬ 
tract  as  before.  If  the  child  hath  been  dead  fome  time, 
and  is  much  mortified,  he  muA  pull  cautiouAy  at  the  un¬ 
der  jaw,  becaufe,  Aiould  that  give  way,  he  will  have  no 
other  hold  for  pulling,  or  keeping  the  head  Aeady  when 
he  attempts  to  extraCl  with  one  crotchet. 

When  the  head  h  fo  large,  or  the  pelvis  fo  narrow, 
that  none  of  thefe  methods  will  fucceed,  h  t  him  puAi  up, 
and  turning  the  upper  parts  downwards,  direCl  an  afliAant 
to  prefs  the  patient’s  belly  with  both  hands,  moving  them 
from  fide  to  fide,  and  fqueezing  in  fueh  a  direClion  as 
will  force  the  head  towards  the  os  internum,  and  retain 
it  firmly  in  that  pofition  j  then  it  muA  be  opened  and  ex- 
traded. 

Although,  by  thefe  means,  you  may  fucceed  in  a  few 
cafes  of  this  kind,  yet  as  great  difficulties  may  occur  from 
infiammations  of  the  pudenda,  contraction  of  the  uterus, 
Aipperinefs  or  largenefs  of  the  head,  and  the  narrownefs 
of  the  pelvis,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  inform  the  reader 
of  other  methods  that  appear  to  be^ufeful.  Let  the 
hand  be  introduced  into  the  vagina,  and  if  it  cannot  be 
admitted  within  the  uterus,  the  fingers  being  infinuated, 
may  move  the  head  fo  as  to  raife  the  face  and  chin  to  the 
fundus,  the  vertex  being  turned  to  the  os  internum,  and 
the  forehead  towards  the  fide  of  the  facrum.  This  being 
effeCled,  let  the  operator  Aide  up  along  one  ear  a  blade 
of  the  long  forceps,  which  arc  curved  to  the  fide;  then 
change  hands,  and  fend  up  the  other  blade  along  the  op- 
pofite  ear:  when  they  are  locked,  and  the  handies  fecu- 
red  by  a  fillet,  he  muA  pull  the  head  &s  low  as  it  will 
come;  then  putting  them  into  the  hands  of  an  afiiAant, 
who  will  keep  them  in  that  pofition,  let  him  make  a 
large  opening  with  the  feiAars,  fqueeze  the  head  with 
great  force,  and  extraCl  Apwly  and  by  degrees. 

Having  turned  down  the  vertex,  as  above  direCled,  let 
Lever ot's  tire  tete,  with  the  three  fides  joined  together, 
be  introduced  along  the  accoucheur’s  hand  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  head  ;  then  let  the  fides  or  blades  be  opened 
with  the  other  hand,  fo  as  to  inclofe  the  head,  moving 
them  circularly  and  lengthwife  in  a  light  and  eafy  man¬ 
ner,  that  they  may  pafs  over  the  inequalities  of  the  fcalp, 
and  avoid  the  refiAance  of  the  head  and  uterus :  when 
they  are  exaClly  placed  at  equal  diAances  from  one  ano¬ 
ther,  let  him  join  the  handles,  withdraw  his  hand,  and 
tying  them  together' with  a  fillet,  pull  down,  open,  and 
extraCl,  as  above  direCled;  and  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  the  farther  the  hand  can  be  introduced  into  the  ute¬ 
rus,  the  more  eafily  will  both  infirumcDts  be  managed. 

When 
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When  the  pelvis  is  large,  or  the  head  fmall,  (in  which 
cafes  this  misfortune  feldoni  happens,)  without  doubt  we 
might  fuccecd  with  Mauriceau  %  broad  fillet  or  fling, 
provided  it  could  be  properly  applied, 

When  the  head  is  fmall,  or  the  pelvis  large,  dilating 
the  foremen  magnum  with  the  fcilfars,  and  introducing 
tho  blunt  hook,  may  be  of  ufe  either  to  pidl  the  heada- 
long,  or  keep  it  down  until  we  can  fix  the  forceps,  curve 
crotchet,  or  Leverei\  tire-tete. 

T  w  I N  s . 

Twin  s  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  efFe^l  of  a  double  con¬ 
ception  in  one  coiticTn,  when  two  or  more  ova  are  impreg¬ 
nated  with  as  many  animalcula-;  which  defeending  from 
the  ovarium,  through  the  Fallopian  tube,  into  the  fundus 
u.rcri,  as  they  increafe,  come  in  contact  with  that  part, 
and  with  one  another,  and  are  fo  prefTed  as  to  form  one 
globular  figure,  and  firetch  the  womb  into  the  fame  form 
which  it  affumes  when  diflended  by  one  ovum  only  ;  and 
that  during  the  whole  term  of  uterine  geftation,  it  is 
impofiible  to  dillinguilh.^  twins,  either  by  the  figure 
and  magnitude  of  the  uterus,  or  by  the  motion  of  the 
different  foetufTes  ;  for  one  child,  when  it  is  large,  and 
furrounded  with. a  great  quaniity'^of  waters,  will  fome- 
times  produce  as  large  a  prominence  (or  even  larger)  in 
the  woman’s  belly,  than  is  commonly  obferved  when  flie 
is  big  with  twins.  One  child  will  alfo,  by  moving  its 
legs,  arms,  and  other  parts  of  its  body,  againfl:  different 
parts  of  the  uterus,  at  the  fame  inftant,  or  by  intervals, 
yield  the  fame  fenfation  to  the  mother,  as  may  be  obferve4 
in  two  or  more  children  ;  for  part  of  the  motion  in  twins 
is  employed  on  each  other,  as  well  as  upon  the  uterus. 

There  is  therefore  no  certain  method  of  diflinguifhing 
in  thefe  cafes,  until  the  firfl  child  is  delivered,  and  the 
accoucheur  has  examined  if  the  placenta  is  coming  along. 
If  this  comes  of  itfelf,  and  after  its  extradion  the  mouth 
of  the  womb  be  felt  contraeffed,  and  the  operator  is  un¬ 
willing  to  give  unneceffary  pain  by  introducing  his  hand 
into  the  uterus ;  let  him  lay-his  hand  upon  the  woman’s 
abdomen,  and  if  nothing  is  left  in  the  womb,  he  will  ge¬ 
nerally  feel  it  jurt  above  the  os  pubis,  contrafted  into  a 
firm  round  ball  of  the  fize  of  a  child’s  head,  or  lefs  : 
whereas,  if  there  is  another  child  left,  the  fize  will  be 
found  much  larger.  If  the  placenta  does  not  come  down 
before  the  fecond  child,  which  is  frequently  the  cafe, 
upon  examining,  he  will  commonly  feel  the  membranes 
with  the  waters  pufhed  down  through  the  os  uteri ;  or,  if 
they  are  broke,  the  head  or  fome  part  of  the  body  will 
be  felt.  If,  therefore,  the  woman  has  ftrong  pains,  and 
is  in  no  danger  from  floodings  or  weaknefs,  provided  the 
head  prefents  fair,  and  Teems  to  come  along,  fire  will  be 
delivered’ of  this  alfo  inthe  jn^ural  way. 

If  th^  membranes  are  not  broke,  if  the  head  does  not 
immediately  follow,  or  if  the  child  prefents  wrong,  he 
ought  to  turn  and  bring  it  immediately  by  the  feet ;  in 
order  to  fave  the  patient  the  fatigue  of  a  fecond  labour, 
that  may  prove  tedi6us,_  and  even  ^angerojjs,  by’’  enfeebling  ' 
her  too  much,  Befides,  as  the  parts  are  fully  opened  by 
the  firfl  delivery,  he  can  introduce  his' hand  with  cafe;  and 
as  the  membranes  are,  for  the  mofl  part,  whole,  the  wa- 
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ters  may  be  kept  up,  and  the  foetus  eafily  turned  ;  but, 
if  the  pelvis  is  narrow,  the  woman  ftrong,  and  the  head 
prefents,  he  ought  to  leave  it  to  the  efforts  of  nature. 

If  tlie  child-prcfents  wrong,  and,  in  turning  that,  he 
feels  another,  he  mufl  beware  of  breaking  the  membranes 
of  one,  while  he  is  at  work  upon  the  other  :  but,  fhould 
they  chance  to  be  broke,  and  the  legs  of  both  entangled 
together,  (though  this  is  feldom  the  cafe,  becaufe  they 
are  commonly  divided  by  two  fets  of  membranes,)  let  the 
operator,  when  he  has  got  hold  on  two  legs,  run  up  his 
fingers.to  the  breech,  and  feel  if  they  belong  to  the  fame 
body  ;  and  one  child  being  delivered,  let  the  other  be 
turned  and  brought  out  in  the  fame  manner.  If  there  are 
more  than  two,  the  fame  method  mufl  take  place,  in  ex- 
tra<fling  one  after  another^ 

In  cafe  of  .twins,  the  placenta  of  the  firfl  feldom  comes 
along,  until  the  fecond  child  is  delivered ;  but,  as  this 
does  not  always  happen,  he  ought,  as  formerly  direded, 
to  certify  himfelf  that  there  is  nothing  left  in  the  uterus, 
when  the  cake  comes  of  itfelf.  Both  children  deing  de¬ 
livered,  let  him  extrad  both  placentas,  if  they  come  not 
of  themfelves ;  and  if  they  form  diflind  cakes,  feparate 
l]rfl  one,  then  the  other  ;  but  if  they  are  joined  together, 
forming  but  one  mafs,  they  may  be  delivered  at  once.  > 

When  there  are  three  or  four  children,  (a  cafe  that 
barely  happens,)  the  placentas  are  fometimes  diflind,  and 
fometinies  Sll  together  form  but  one  round  cake ;  but, 
when  this  is  macerated  in  water  for  fome  days,  they,  with 
their  feveral  membranes,  maybe  eafily  feparated  from  one 
another;  for  they  only  adhere  in  confequence  of  their  long 
preffure  in  the  uterus,  and  feldomliave  any  communication 
of  veffels. 

Twins  for  the  mofl  part  lie  diagonally  in  the  uterus, 
one  below  the  other;  fo  that  they  feldom  obflrud  one 
another  at  the  os  internum.  Sec  Plate  CXI.  fig.  5. 

(^Monsters. 

Two  children  joined  together  by  their  bellies,  (which 
is  the  mofl  common  cafe  of  monflrous  births,)  or  by  the 
fides,  or  when  the  belly  of  the  one  adheres' to  .the  back 
of  the  other,  having  commonly  but  one  funis,  arc  compre¬ 
hended  in  this  clafs,  and  fuppofed  to  be.theeffed  of  two 
animalcula  impregnating  the  fame  ovum,  in  which  they 
grow  together,  and  are  nourifhed  by  one  navel-flrlng,  o- 
riginally  belonging  to  the  fecundines ;  becaufe,  the  vef¬ 
fels  pertaining  to  the  coats  of  the  vein  and  arteries,  do  not 
anaflomofe  with  the  veflels  belonging  to  the  foetus. 

Id  fuch’a  cafe,  where  the  children  were  fmall,  the  ad- 
hefion  hath  been  known  to  flrctch  in  pulling  at  the  feet 
of  one,  fo-as  to  be  delivered  ;  and  the  other  hath  been 
afterwards  brought  ^long,  in  the  fame  manner,  without 
the  neceflity  of  a  reparation. 

When  the  accoucheur  is  called  to  a  cafe  of  this  kind, 
if  the  children  are  large,  and  the  woman  come  to  her  full 
time,  let  him  firfl  attempt  to  deliver  them  by  that  me¬ 
thod  :  but  if,  after  the  legs  and  part  of  the  body  of  the 
firfl  are  brought  down,,  the  refl  will  not  follow,  let  him 
Aide  up  his  hand,  and  with  his  fingers  examine  the  adhe- 
fion  ;  then  introducing  the  feiffars  between  his  hand  and 
the  body  qf  the  foetus,  endeavour  to  feparate  them  by 
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fnipping  through  the  jun<5lure.  Should  this  at  tempt,  fail, 
he  rnufl  diminilh  the  bulk  in  the  beft  manner  he  can  think 
cif,  and  bring  the  body  of  the  firfl,  in  diiFerent  pieces, 
hy  pulling  or  cutting  them  afunderj  as  he  extracts  with 
the  help  of  the  crotchet.  '  / 

No  certain  rules  can  be  laid  down  in  thefe  cafes,  which 
feldom  happen  ;  and  therefore  a  great  dealmufl:  be  left  to 
the  judgment  and  fagaciiy  cf  the  operator,  who  mull  re¬ 
gulate  his  condu<fl:  according  to  the  circumftances  of  tlje. 
cafe,  and  according  to  the  direflions  given  for  delivering, 
when  the  pelvis  is  narrow  and  the  children  extraordina¬ 
ry  large. 

Of  the  CiESARiAN  Operation. 

When  a  woman  cannot  be  delivered  by  any  of  the 
^methods  hitherto  defcribed  and  recommended  1n  laborious 
and  preternatural  labours^  on  account  of  the  narrownefs 
or  diftortion  of  the  pelvis,  into  which  it  is  fometimes 
impollible  to  introduce  the  hand  ;  or  from  large  excre- 
fcenccs  and  glandular  fwellings,  that  fill  up  the  vagina, 
and  cannot  be  removed  ;  or  from  large  cicatrices  and  ad 
hefionsin  that  part,  and  at  the  os  uteri,  which  cannot  be 
feparated  j  in  fuch  emergencies,  if  the  woman  is  flrong, 
and  of  a  good  habit  of  body,  the  Casfarian  operation  is 
certainly  advifcable,  and  ought  to  be  performed  ;  becaufe 
the  mother  and  child  have  no  other  chance  to  be  faved, 
and  it  is  better  to  have  recourfe  to  an  operation  which 
hath  fometimes  fucceeded,  than  leave  them  both  to  inevi¬ 
table  death.  Neverthclefs,  if  the  woman  is  weak,  ex- 
liaufted  with  fruitlefs  labour,  violent  floodings,  or  any  o- 
ther  evacuation,  which  renders  her  recovery  doubtful,  e- 
ven  if  fhe  were  delivered  in  the  natural  way;  in  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  it  would  be  raflinefs  and  prefumption  to  at¬ 
tempt  an  operation  of  this  kind,  which  ought  to  be  delay¬ 
ed  until  the  woman  expires,  and  then  immediately  per¬ 
formed,  with  a  view  to  favc  the  child. 

The  operation  hath  been  performed  both  in  this  and 
the  laft  century,  and  fometimes  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that 
the  mother  has  recovered,  and  the  child  furvived.  The 
previous  fteps  to  be  taken,  are  to  ftrengthen  the  patient, 
if  weak,  with  nourifhing  broths  and  cordials ;  to  evacuate 
the  indurated  fasces  with  repeated  glyflers ;  and, .if  the 
bladder  is  diftended  with  urine,  to  draw  it  off  with  a  ca¬ 
theter.  Thefe  precautions  being  taken,  fhe  muft  be  laid 
on  her  back,  on  a  couch  or  bed,  her  fide  on  which  the 
iocifion  is  to  be  made  being  raifed  up  by  pillows  placed 
below  the  oppofite  fide  :  the  opefation  may  be  performed 
on  either  fide,  though  the  left  is  commonly  preferred  to 
the  right;  becaufe,  in  this  lafi,  the  liver  extends  lower. 
The  apparatus  confifts  of  a  bifiory,  probe- feiffars,  large 
needles  threaded,  fpunges,  warm  water,  pledgets,  a  large 
tent  or  dolfil,  compreffes,  and  a  bandage  for  the  belly. 

If  the  weather  is  cold,  the  patient  muft  be  kept  warm, 
and  no  part  of  the  belly  uncovered,  except  that  on  which 
the  incifion  is  to  be  made :  if  the  operator  be  a  young 
practitioner,  the  place  may  be  marked  by  drawing  a  line 
along  the  middle  fpace  between  the  navel  and  the  os 
ilium,  about  fix  or  feven  inches  in  length,  fianting  for¬ 
wards  towards  the  left  groin,  and  beginning  as  high  as 
the  navel. 

According  to  this  direction,  let  him  hold* the  fldn  of 
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the  abdomen  tenfe  between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  one 
hand,  and,  with  the  biftory  in  the  other,  make  a  longi-. 
tudinal  incifiqn  through  the  cutis,  to  the  membrana  adi- 
pofa,  which,  with  the  mufcles,  muft  be  flowly  difleCted 
and  feparated,  until  he  reaches  the  perlionseum,  which 
muft  be  divided  very  cautioufly,  for  fear  of  woundipg  the 
inteftines  that  frequently  ftart  up  at  the  fides,  efpecially  if 
the  membranes  are  broke,  the  waters  difeharged,  and  the 
uterus  contracted. 

The  peritonaeum  being  laid  bare,  it  may  either  be 
pinched  up  by  the  fingers,  or  (lowly  dilfeCled  with  the 
biftory,  until  an  opening  is  made  fufficient  to  admit  the 
fore- finger,  which  muft  be  introduced  as  a  director  for 
the  biftory  or  fcifla'rs  in  making  an  effectual  dilatation. 
If  the  inteftines'pufli  out,  let  them  be  prefTed  downwards, 
fo  as  that  the  uterus  may  come  in  contaCt  with  the  open¬ 
ing.  If  the  womb  is  ftill  diftended  with  the  waters,  and 
at  fome  diftancs  from  the  child,  the  operator  may  make 
upon  it  a  longitudinal  incifion  at  once;  but  if  it  is  con¬ 
tracted  clofe  round  the  body  of  the  foetus,  he  muft  pinch 
it  up,  and  dilate  in  the  fame  cautious  manner  praCtifed 
upon  the  peritonaeum,  taking  care  to  avoid  wounding  the 
Fallopian  tubes,  ligaments,  and  bladder  ;  then  introdu- 
ing  his  hand,  he  may  take  out  the  child  and  fecundines. 
If  the  woman  is  ftrong,  the  uterus  immediately  contracts, 
fo  as  that  the  opening,  which  at  firft  extended  to  about 
fix  or  feven  inches,  is  reduced  to  two,  or  lefs ;  and  in 
confequence  of  this  contraction,  the  vefTels  being  flirunk 
up,  a  great  eflfufion  of  blood  is  prevented, 

-'The  coagulated  blood  being  removed,  and  what  is  ftill 
fluid  fpunged  up,  the  incifion  in  the  abdomen  muft  be 
ftitched  with  the  interrupted  future,  and  fufficient  room 
left  between  the  laft  ftitch  and  the  lower  end  of  the  open-* 
ing,  for  the  difehafge  of  the  moifture  and  extravafated 
fluid.  The  wound  may  be  dre/fed  with  dry  pledgits  or_ 
doflils  dipped  in  fome  liquid  balfam  warmed,  covered 
with  compreffes  moiftened  with  wine,  and  a  bandage  to 
keep  on  the  dreflings  andfuftain  the  belly.  Some  authors 
obferve,  that  the  cutis  and  mufcles  only  fhould  be  taken 
up  In  the  future,  left  bad  fymptoms  fhould  arife  from 
ftitching  the  peritonaeum. 

The  woman  muft  be  kept  in  bed,  as  quiet  as  poffible, 
and  every  thing  admihiftered  to  promote  the  lochia,  per- 
fplratlon,  and  deep :  which  will  prevent  a  fever  and  o-^ 
ther  dangerous  fymptoms.  If  fhe  bath  Ibft  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  blood  from  tlie  wounds  in  the  uterus  and  abdo¬ 
men,  fo  astobc  indejngerfrom  inanition,  broths,  caudles, 
and  wine,  ought  to  be  given  in  fmall  quantities,  apdft  e- 
quently  repeated ;  and  the  Peruvian  bark  adminiftered  in 
powder,  decoClion,  or  ext^aCt,  may  be  of  great  ferviceia 
this  cafe. 

Of  the  management  of  *ix)omen  from  the  time  of  their 
delivery  to  the  end  of  the  months  with  the  feveral  dif 
cafes  to  which  they  are  fuhjeG  during  that  period. 

Of  the  External  Application. 

The  woman  being  delivered  of  the  child  and  placenta, 
let  a  foft  linen  cloth,  v/armed,  be  applied  to  the  exter¬ 
nal  parts ;  and  if  ftie  complains  much  of  a  fmartlng  fore- 
nefs,  fome  pomatum  may  be  fpread  upon  it.  The  linen 
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that  laid  bclotv  her,  to  fpong.e  up  the  difcharges', 
mu(\  be  removed,  (ind  replaced  with  others  that  are  clean, 
dry,  and  'Aarm.  Let  bdr  lie  on  her  back,  with  her  legs 
extended  cl oi'e  to  eacii  other;  or  upon  her  fide,  if  flier 
thinks  flie  can  lie  eafier  in  that  pofition,  until  flie  recovers 
from  the  fatigue:  if  flie  is  fpent  and  exhaufled,  let  her 
take  a  little  warm  wine  or  caudle,  or,  according  to  thg 
common  cuflom,  fonie  nutmeg  and  fugar  grated  together 
in  a  fpoon  :  tlie  principal  defign  of  adminiftring  this  pov/* 
der,  which  among  the  good  women  is  feldom  neglected, 
is  to  fupply  the  want  of  ibnie  cordial  draught,  when  the 
patient  is  too  weak  to  be  raifed,  or  fuppofed  to  be  in 
danger  of  Teachings  from  her  flemach’s  being  overload¬ 
ed,  When  flic  hath  in  feme  meafure  recovered  her 
/Length  and  fpirits,  let  the  cloths  b,e  removed  from  the 
parts,  and  others  applied  in  their  room:  and,  if  thereisa 
large  difeharge  from  the  uterus,  let  the  wet  linen  below 
her  be  alio  fhifted,  that  flie  may  'not  run  the  rifque  of 
catching  cold. 

When  the  patient  is  either  weaker  famtlfli,  (he  ought 
not  to  be  taken  out  of  bed,  or  even  raifed  up  to  have  her 
head  and  body  fhifted,  until  flie  is  a  little  recruited ;  o- 
therwife  /lie  will  be  in  danger  of  repeated  faintings,  at¬ 
tended  with  convLiifions,  which  fometimes  end  in  death. 
'To  prevent  thefe  bad  confequences,  hex  fldrt  and  petti- 
cosvs  ought  to  be  loofened  and  pulled  down  over  the  legs, 
and  replaced  by  another  well  wanned,  with  a  broad  head- 
band  to  be  flipt  in  below,  and  bronghi  up  over  her  thighs 
and  hips  :  a  warm  double  cloth  mud  be  laid  on  the  belly, 
which  is  to  be  furrounded  by  the  head  band  of  the  fidrt 
pinned  raoderctely  tight  over  the  cloth,  in  order  to  com- 
prefs  the  vifeera  and  the  relaxed  parietes  of  the  abdomen, 
more  or  lefs,  as  the  woman  can  eafiiy  bear  it  ;  by  which 
means  the  uterus  is  kept  firm  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ab¬ 
domen,  and  prevented  from  rolling  from  fide  to  fide 
when  the  patient  is  tinned  :  but  the  principal  end  of  this 
cojnpreflion,  is  to  hinder  too  great  a  quantity  of  blood 
from  rulhing  into  the  relaxed  ve/Tels  of  the  abdominal  con¬ 
tent's  ;  efpecially  when  the  uterus  is  emptied  all  of  a  fud- 
den,  by  a  quick  delivery.  The  preflure  being  thus  fud 
denly  removed,  the  head  u'  all  at  once  robbed  of  its  pro¬ 
portion  of  blood,  and  the  immediate  revulfion  precipitates 
the  patient  into  dangerous  lypothymia. 

For  this  reafon  the  belly  ought  to  be  firmly  compre/Ted 
by  the  hands  of  an  afliftant,  uatii  the  bandage  is  applied  ; 
or,  in  lieu  of  it,  a  long  towel,  flieer,  or  roller,  to  rnake 
a  fuitable  compreflion  :  but,  for  this  purpofe,  different 
methods  are  ufed  in  different  countries,  or  according  to 
the  different  circumflances  of  the  patients.  The  head- 
cloaths  and  fhift  ought  alfo  to  be  changed,  becaufe  with 
fweating  in  time  of  labour  they  are  rendered  wet  and 
difagreeable.  Several  other  applications  are  neceflary, 
when  the  external  or  internal  parts  are  rent  or  inflamed, 
misfortunes  that  fometimes  happen  in  laborious  and  pre- 
terna.tural  cafes.  See  Medicine,  p.  165,  166. 

0/'  Air^  Dhtf  Sleeping  andlVaichingy  Motion  and  ReJ}, 

Retefition  and  Excretiony  and  the  Pajjions  of  the 
Mind. 

Although  we  cannot  remove  the  patient  immediate¬ 
ly  after  delivery  into  another  climate,  we  can  qualify  the 
VoL.  III.  N°.  79.  2 
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air,  fo  as  to  keep  it  in  a  moderate  ahd  faliitary  temper, 
by  rendering  it  warm  or  cold,  nioiff  or  dry,  according  to 
the  circumflances  of-the  occa/lan.  With  regard  to  di  r, 
women  in  time  of  labour,  ani  even  till  the  ninth  day  af¬ 
ter  delivery,  ought  to  eat  lirtle  folid  food,  and  none  at 
all  during  the  firit  five  or  feven  :  let  them  drink  plenti¬ 
fully' of  v.'arni  dilun'ng  fluids,  fuch  as  barley  v/ate?, 
gruel,  chicken*  Water,  and  teas  ;  caudles  are  alfo  com¬ 
monly  ufed,  compofed  of  water  gruel  boiled  up  with  ‘ 
mace  and  cinnamon,  to  which,  when  drained,  is  added  a 
third  or  fourth  parr  of  white  wine,  or  lefs,  if  t!ie  patient 
drinks  plentifully,"  fweetened  with  fugar  to  their  tafle  : 
this  compefition  is  termed  white  caudle  ;  whereas,  if  ale 
is  ufed  inflead  of  wine,  it  goes  under  the  name  of  brov«ri 
caudle.  In  feme  countries,  eggs  are  added  to  both  kinds  ; 
but,  in  that  cafe,  the  woman  is  not  permitted  to  eat  meat 
or -broths  till  after  the  fifth  or  feventh'day  ;  in  this 
country,  however,  as  eggs  are  no  part  of  the  ingredient*-, 
the  patient  is  indulged  with  weak  broth  foooer,  and  lome- 
time-s  allowed  to  eat  a  little  boiled  chfeken.  But  alHhefe 
different  preparations  are  to  be  preferibed  weaker  or 
ftronger,  with  regard  to  the  fpices,  wine,  or  ale,  ac-, 
cording  to  the  different  conflitutions  and  fituatlohs  of  dif¬ 
ferent  patients  :  for  example,  if  flie  is  low  and  weak,  in 
confequence  of  an  extraordinary  difeharge  of  any  kind, 
cither  before  or  after  delivery,  or  if  the  weather  is  cold, 
the  caudles  and  .broths  may  be  made  the  flronger  ;  but 
if  fli.e  is  of  a  full  habit  of  body,  and  has  the  Leafl:  tenden¬ 
cy  to  a  fever,  or  if  the  feafon  is  excefii  ely  hot,  thefe 
drinks  ought  to  be  of ■  a  very  weak  confiflence,  or  the 
patient  relfrided  to  gruel,  tea,  barley  and  chicken  water, 
and  thefe  var,ied  according  to  the  emergency  of  the  cafe. 

^  Her  food  muft  be  light  and  eafy  of  digeftion,  fuch  as 
panada,  bifeuit,  and  fago  ;  about  the. fifth  or  feventh  day 
/he  may  eat  a  little  boiled  chicken,  or  -the  lightefl  kind 
of  young  meat :  but,  thefe  laft  may  be  given  fooner  or 
later,  according  to  the  circum/hnees  of  the  cafe,  and  the" 
appetite  of  the  patient.  In  the  regimen  as  to  eating  and 
drinking,  we  fliould  rather  err  on  the  abftemious  fide, 
than  indulge  the  woman  with  meat  and  ftrong  fermented 
liquors,  even  if  thefe  lafl  fliould  be  mod:  agreeable  to  her 
palate  :  for  we  find  by  experience,  that  they  are  apt  to 
increafe  or  bring  dn  fevers,  and  that  the  mofl  nourifliing 
and  fakitary  diet  is  that  which  we  have  above  preferibed. 
Every  thing  that  is  difficult  of  digeflion,  or  quickens  the 
circulating  fluids,  miift  of  nece/Tity  promote  a  fever  ;  by 
which,  the  nece/Tary  difeharges  arc  obflrudted,  and  the 
patient^s  life  endangered. 

As  to  the  article  of  fleeping  and  watching,  the.  patient 
mull:  be  kept,  as  free  from  noife  as  poffible,  by  covering 
the  floors  and  flairs  with  carpets  and  cloths,  oiling  the 
hinges  of  the  doors,  fileiicing  the  ’bells,  tying  up  the 
knockers,  and  in  noify  flree.ts  //rowing  the  pavement  with 
flraw;  if,  notwith/randing  thefe  precautions,  /he  is  diflurb- 
ed,  her  ears  muft  be, fluffed  with  cotton,  and  opiates  ad- 
iiiiniflred  to  procure  fleep ;  becaufe  w^atching  makes  her 
reftlefs,  prevents  perfpiration,  and  promotes  a  fever. 

Motion  and  reft  are  another  part  of  tlie  nonnaturals  to 
which  we  ought  to  pay  particular  regard.  By  tofling  a- 
bcut,  getting  out.  of.  bed,  or  fiicingup  too  long,  the  per^ 
fpiration  is  difeouraged  and  interrupted ;  and  in  this  lafl 
3  ^  attitude 
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Jittitude  the  uterus,  not  yet  fully  contraded,  hangs  down, 
dretching  theligaraents,  occaflioning  pain,  cold  fhive rings, 
and  a  fever:  for  the  prevention  of  thefe  bad  fyrnptoms,  the 
pident  mud  be  kept  quiet  in  .bed  till  after  the  fourth  or 
fifth  day,  and  then  be  gently  lifted  up  in  the  bed-cloaths, 
in  a  lying  podure,  until  the  bed  can  be  adjnded,  into  which 
file  mud  be  immediately  re- conveyed,  there  to  continue, 
for  the  mod  part,  till  the  ninth  day,  after  which  period 
women  are  not  fo  fubjed  to  fevers,  as  immediately  after 
delivery..  Some  there  are,  who,  from  the  nature  of  their 
conditutions,  or  other  accidents,  recover  more  flowly; 
and  fuch  are  to  be  treated  with  the  fame  caution  after, 
as  before,  the  ninth  day,  as  the  cafe  feems  to  indicate: 
others  get  up,  walk  about,  and  recover,  in  a  much  (liorter 
time  ;  hut  thefe  may  fome  time  or  other  pay  dearly  for 
their  foolhardinefs,  by  encouraging  dangerous  fevers  :  fo 
that  we  ought,  rather  to  err  on  the  fafe  fide,  than  run 
any  rifque  whatfoever. 

What  next  comes  under  confideration,  is  the  circum- 
jdance  of  retention  and  excretion.  We  have  formerly  ob- 
ferved,  that  in  time  of  labour,  before  the  head  of  the 
child  is  locked  into  the  pelvis,  if  the  woman  has  not  had 
eafy  pafTage  in  her  belly  that  fame  day,  the  redum  and 
colon  ought  to  be  emptied  by  a  glyder,  which  will  aflid 
the  labour,  prevent  the  difagreeable  excretion  of  the  foe* 
ces  before  the  child’s  head,  and  enable  the  patient  to  re¬ 
main  two  or  three  days  after,  without  the  necefiity  of 
going  to  dool.  However,  fiiould  this  precaution  be  ne- 
gleded,  and  the  patient  very  codive  after  delivery,  we 
mud.  beware  of  throwing  up  dimulating  glyders,  or  ad- 
ni'.nldring  drong  cathartics,  led  they  fhould  bring  on  too 
many  loofe  dools,  which,  if  they  cannot  be  dopt,  fome- 
times  produce  fatal  confequences,  by  bbdruding  the  per- 
fpiration  and  lochia,  and  exhauding  the  woman,  fo  as 
that  fh?  will  die  all  of  a  fudden  ;  acatadrophe  which  hath 
frequently  happened  from  this  praidioe.  Wherefore,  if 
it  be  necedary  to  empty  the  iniedines,  we  ought  to  pre- 
feribe  nothing  but  emollient  glyd'ers,  or  fome  very  gentle 
opener,  fuch  as  manna,  or  Ele^l  Lsnitivum.  But  no 
excretion  is  of  more  confequence  to  the  patient’s*  reco¬ 
very,  than  a  free  perfpiration  ;  which  is  fo  abfolutely  ne¬ 
cedary,  that  uniefs  (he  has  a  moidu  e  continually  on  the 
furface  of  her  body,  for  fome  days  after  the  birth,  (he 
feldom  recovers  to  advantage:  her  health,  therefore,  in 
a  great  meafure  depehds  upon  her  enjoying  undidurbed 
repofe,  and  a  condant  breathing  fweat,  which  prevents  a 
fever,  by  carrying  off  the  tetilion,  and  allids  the  equal 
difeharge  of  the  lochia:  and  when  thefe  are  obdruided, 
and  a  fever  enfues  with  pain  and  redleffnefs,  nothing*  re¬ 
lieves  the  patient  fo  effe«flually  as  red  and  profufe  fweat- 
ing,' procured  by  opiates  and  fudorifics  at  the  beginning 
of  the  complaints  ;  yet  thefe  lad  mud  be  more  cautiouf-  ' 
ly  preferibed  in  exceffive  hot  than  in' cool  weather. 

The  lad  of  the  nonaaturals  to  be  confidered  are  the 
padions  of  the  mind,  which  alfo  require  particular  atten¬ 
tion.  The  patient’s  imagination  raudnpt  bedidurbedby 
the  news  of  any  extraordinary  accident  which  may  have 
happened  to'her  family  or  friends ;  for  fujch  information 
hath  been  known  to  carry  off  the  labour- pains  entirely, 
after  they  were  begun,  and  the  woman  has  funk  under  her 
d:eie(^.ion.  of  fpirjts :  and  even  after  delivery,  th^fe  un- 
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feafonable.  communications  have  produced  fuch  anxiety  as 
obdrudled  all  the  neceffary  excretions,  and  brought  on  a 
violent  fever  and  convulGons,  that  ended  in  death. 

Of  vioUiit  Fl  #0  D  I  N G  s . 

All  women,  when  the  placenta  feparates,  and  after 
it  is  delivered,  lofe  more  or  lefs  red  blood,  from  the 
quantity  of  half  a  pound,  to  that  of  one  pound,  or  even 
two  ;  but  (hoald  it  exceed  this  proportion,  and  continue 
to  flow  without  diminution,  the  patient  is-in  great  danger 
of  her  life  :  this  hazardous  hsemorrhage  is  known  by  the 
violence  of  the  difeharge,  wetting  frefh  cloths, as  faft  as 
they  can  be  applied  ;  from  the  pulfe  becoming  low  and 
weak,  and  the  countenance  turning  pale  ;  then  the  ex¬ 
tremities  grow  cold,  fne  finks  into  faintings,  and,  if  the 
difeharge  is  not.  fpeedily  fiopt,  or  diminiflied,  is  feized 
with  convulfions,  which  often  terminate  in  death. 

This  dangerous  efflux  is  occafioned  by  everything  that 
hinders  the  emptied  uterus  from  contra^'ling,  fuch  as  great 
wcaknefs  and  laflitude,  in  conl'equence  of  repeated  flood¬ 
ings  before  delivery ;  the  fudden  evacuation  of  the  ute¬ 
rus  ;  fometimes,  though  feldom,  it  proceeds  from  part 
of  the  placenta’s  being  left  in  the  womb;  it  may  happen 
when  there  is  another  child,  or  more,  (dill  undelivered ; 
when  the  womb  is  kept  diitended  with  a  large  quantity* 
of  coagulated  blood  ;  or  when  it  is  inverted,  by  pulling 
too  forcibly  at  the  placenta. 

In  this  cafe,  as  there  is  no  time  to  be  loft,  a/d  inter¬ 
nal  medicines  cannot  ad  fo  fuddenly  as  toanfwer  the  pur- 
pofe,  we  muft  have  immediate  recourfe  to  external  appli¬ 
cation.  If  the  diforder  be  owing  toweakoefs,  by  which 
the  uterus  is  difabled  from  conirading  iticlf,  fo  that  the 
mouths  of  the  velfels  are  left  open  ;  or,  though  contraded 
ahtile,  yet  not  enough  to  reftrain  the  hce  norrhage  of  the 
thin  blood  ;  or  if,  in  feparating  the  placenta,  the  ac¬ 
coucheur  has  fcratched  or  tore  theinner  furface  or  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  womb  ;  in  thefe  cafes,  fuch  things  muft  be 
ufed  as  will  aflift  the  contradile  power  of  the  uterus,  and 
hinder  the  blood  from  flowing  fo  faft  into  it  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  veffels  ;  for  this  purpofe,  cloths  dipped  in  any 
cold  aftringent  fluid,  fuch  as  oxycrate,  or  red  tart  wine, 
may  be  applied  to  the  back  and  belly.  Some  preferibe 
vensefedion  in  the  arm,  to  the  amount  of  five  or  fix  ounces, 
with  a  view  of  making'jevulfion  ;  if  the  pulfe  is  ftrong, 
this  may  be  proper  ;  orherwife,  it  will  do  more  harm 
than  good.  Others  order  ligatures,  for  comprefling  the 
returning  veins  at  the  hams,  arms,  aod^neck,  to  retain  as 
much  blood  as  poflible  in  the  Extremities  and  head.  Befides 
thefe  applications,  the  vagina  may  be  filled  with  tow  or 
linen  rags,  dipped  in  the  above-mentioned  liquids,  in 
which  a  little  allum,  or  fitchar-faturni  hath  been  diffolved : 
nay,  fome  pradirioners  injed  proof-fpirits  warmed,  or, 
foaking  them  up  in  a  rag  or  fpunge,  introduce  and  fqueeze 
them  into  the  uterus,  in  order  to  conftringe  the  veffels. 

If  the  flooding  proceeds  from  another  child,  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  the  placenta,  or  coagulated  blood,  ,  thefe  ought 
iromediately  to  be  extraded;  and  if  there  is  an  inverfion* 
of  the  uterus,  it  muft  be  fpeedily  reduced.  Should  the 
hcEmorrhage,  by  thefe  methods,  abate  a  little,  but  ftill 
continue  to  flow,  though  not  in  fuch  a  quantity  as  to 
bring  on  fudden  dea:h,  fome  red  wine  .and  jelly,  ought  r.o 

be 
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be  prefcribed  for  the  patient,  whothould  take  it  frequent¬ 
ly,  and  a  little  at  a  time  ;  but  above  all  things,  chicken 
or  mutton  broths,  adminifTered  in  tlie  fame  manner,  for 
fear  of  overloading  the  weakened  domach,  and  occafion- 
ing  Teachings  :  thefe  repeated  in  fmall  quantities,  will^ 
gradually  fill  the  exhaufted  veflels,  ^nd  keep  up  the  cir¬ 
culation.  If  the  puifc  continues  ftrong.  it  will  be  proper 
to  order  repeated  draughts  of  barley-water,  acidulated 
with  elixir  vitriol  :  but  if  the  circulation  be  weak  and 
languid,  extraift  of  the  bark,  dilfolved  in  aq,  annamo- 
mi  tenuis^  and  given  in  fmall  draughts,  or  exhibited  in 
any  other  form,  will  be  ferviceable  ;  at  the  .fame  time, 
lulling  the  patient  to  red  with  opiates.  'Thefe,  indeed, 
when  the  firli  violence  of  the  flood  is  abated,  if  properly 
and  cautioufly  ufed,  are  generally  more  efFe<5lual  than  any 
other  medicine. 

After-pains.  v 

After  PAINS  commonly  happen  when  the  fibrous  part 
of  the  blood  is  retained  1*^  uterus  or  vagina,  and 
formed  into  large  clots,  which  are  detained  by  the  fudden 
contraction  of  the  os  internum  and,  externum,  after  the 
plapenta  is  delivered:  of, .if  thefe  fliould  be  extra<5ted, 
others  will  fometimes  be  formed,  though  not  fa  large  as 
the  fird,  becaufe  the  cavity  of  the  womb  is  continually 
dimlnidiing  after  the  birth.  The  uterus,  in  contrading, 
prefles  down  thefe  coagulum?  to  the  os  internum;  which 
being  again  gradually  dretched,  produces  a  degree  of  la¬ 
bour  pains,  owing  to  the  irritation  of  its  nerves  :  in  con- 
fequence  of  this  uneafinefs,  the  woman  fqueezes  the  womb 
as  in  real  labour;  the  force  being  in^reafed,  the  clots  are 
puflied  along,  and  when  they'  arc  delivered,  fhe  grows 
eafy.  The  larger  the  quantity  is  of  the  coagulated  blood, 
the  feverer  are  the  pains,  and  the  longer  they  continue. 

Women  in  the  fird  child  feldom  have  after-pains  ;  be¬ 
caufe,  after  delivery,  the  womb  is  fuppofed  to  contract, 
and  pufli  oflp  the  clots  with  greater  force  in  die  fird  th?n 
in  the  following  labours  :  after-pains  may  alfo  proceed 
from  obdruCIions  in  the  veffels.,  and  irritations  at  the  os 
internum.  In  order  to  prevent  or  remove  thefe  pains,  as 
foon  as  the  pbeenta  is  feparated  a'nd  delivered,  the  hand 
being  introduced  into,  the  uterus,  'may  clear  it  of  all  the 
coagula.  When  the  womo  is  felt  through  the  parietes  of 
the  abdomen  larger  than  ufual,  it  may  be  taken  for  grant¬ 
ed,  that  there  is  either  another  child,  or  a  large  quantity 
of  this  clotted  blood  ;  and,  which  'foever  it  may  be,  there 
is  a  neceflity  for  i’^s  being  extrafled.  If  the  placenta 
comes  away  of  itfelf,  and  the  after- paiijs  are  violent, 
they  may  be  alleviated  and  carried  ofr  by  an  opiate  :  for, 
by  deeping  and  fweating  plentifully,  the  irritation  is  re¬ 
moved,  the' evacuations  are  increafed,  the  os  uteri  is  in- 
fenfibly  relaxed,  and  the  coagula  Aide  eafily  along.  When 
the  difeharge  of  the  lochia  is  Imall.  the  after  pains>  if 
moderate,  ought  notto'be  reftrained  ;  becaufe  the  fqueez- 
ing  which  they  occafion.  promotes  the  other  evacuation, 
which  is  necelTafy  for  the  re^covery  of  the  patient.  Af¬ 
ter  pains  may  alfo  proceed  from  an  obdrudion  in  feme  of 
the  veflels,  occafioning  a  fmall  inflammation  of  the  os  in¬ 
ternum  and  ligaments ;  and  the  fc[ueezipg  ihereby  occafion- 
may  not  only  help  to  propel  the  obltrucling  fluid,  but  al- 
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fo  (if  not  too  violent)  contribute  to  the  natural  difeharges* 
Of  t'ke  ‘Lochia. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  delivery  of  the 
child  and  placenta  is  foil  .> wed  by  an  efilnx  of  more  or 
iefs  blood,  difeharged  from  tl)e  uterus,  which,  by'the 
immediate  evacuation  of  the  large  velTels,  is  allowed  to 
contract  itfelf  the  more  freely,  without,  the  danger  of  an 
inflammation,  which  would  probably  happen  in  the  con- 
tra<dion,  if  the  great  veflels  were  not  emptied  at  the  fame 
time :  but,  asi  the  fluids  in  the  fmaller  vedels  cannot  be 
fo  foon  evacuated,  or  returned  into  the  vena  cava,  it ‘is 
necefiary,  that,  after  the  great  difeharge  is  abated,  a  flow 
and  gradual  evacuation  fhoald  continue,  until  the. womb 
fliall  be  contradled  to  near  the  fame  fize  which  it  had  be¬ 
fore  pregnancy  ;  and  to  this  it  attains  about  the  eighteenth 
or  twentieth  day  after  delivery,  though  the  period  is  dif¬ 
ferent  in  different  women. 

When  the  large  veflels  are  emptied  immediately  after 
delivery,  the  difeharge  frequently  ceafes  for  feveral  hours, 
until  the  fluids  in  the  fmaller  veflels  are  propelled-into  tlm 
larger,  and  then  begins  to  flow  again,  of  a  paler  colour. 

The  red  colour  of  the  lochia  commonly  continues  till 
the  fifth  day,  though  it  is  always  turning  more  and  more 
■ferous  from  the  beginning  ;  but,  about  the  fifth  day,  it 
flows  off  a  clear,  or  fometimes  (though  feldom)  of  a  green- 
ifli  tint ;  for,  the  mouths  of  theveffels  growing  gradually 
narrower,  by  the  contradfion  of  the  uterus,  at  lafl:  al¬ 
low  theferous  part  only  to  pals  :  as  for  the  greenilh  hue, 
it  is  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  a  diflbliidon  of  the  cellular 
or  cribriform  membrane  or  mucus,  that  furrounded  the 
furface  of  the  placenta  and  chorion  ;  part  of  which,  being 
left  in  the  uterus;  becomes  livid,  decays,  and,  dilToIving, 
mixes  with  and  tin<5lures  the  difeharge  as  it  palfes  along. 

Though  the  lochia,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  com¬ 
monly  continue  to  the  eighteenth  or  twentieth  day,  they 
are  every  day  diminifliing  in  quantity,  and  foonell  ceafe 
in  thofe  women  who  fuckle  their  children,  or  have  had  an 
extraordinary  difeharge  at  firft;  but  the  colour,  quantity, 
and  duration,  differ  in  different  women  :  in  fome  patients, 
the  red  colou’f  difappears  on  the  fird,  or  fecond  day ; 
and  in  others,  though  rarely,  it  continues  more  or  Iefs  to 
the  end  of  the  month  :  the  evacuation  in  fome  is  very 
fmall,  in  others  exceffive :  in  one  woman  it  ceafes  very 
foon,  in  another  flows  during  the  whole  month  :  yet,  all 
of  thefe  patients  fnall  do  well.-  '' 

Some  alledge,  that  this  difeharge  from  the  uterus  is 
the  fame  with  that  from  a  wound  of  a  large  furface  :  but 
itis  more  reafonable  tofuppofe,  that  the  change  of  colour 
and  diminution  of  quantity  proceed  from  the  flow  con-, 
traeffion  of  the  veflels;  becaufe,  previous  to  pus,  there 
muff  have  been  lacerations  or  impoflhumes,  and  in  wo¬ 
men  who  have  fuddenly  died  after  delivery  no  wound  or 
excoriation  hath  appeared  upon  the  inner  furface  of  the 
womb,  which  is  fometimes  found  altogether  fmooih,  and 
at  other  times  rough  and  unequal  on  that  part  to  which 
the  placenta  adhered.  The  fpace,  that  is  occupied  before 
delivery,  from  being  fix  inches  in  diameter,^  or  eighteen 
inches^in  circumference,  will,  foon  after  the  birth,  becon- 
to. one  third  or  fourth  of  thefe  dimenfions. 
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Of  ihj  Milk  Fevfr. 

About  the  fourth  day,  the  brevtfls  generally  begln^to 
grow  turgid  and  f'ainfui.  We'  have  formerly  obferved, 
that,  during  the  t'me  of  uterine  geltation,  the  breads  in 
TOofl  women  gradually  increafe  till  the  delivery,  growing 
foftcr  as  they  are  en!a  ged  by  the  vclfels  being  more  and^ 
more  filled  with  fluids  ;  and  by  this  gradual  difiention 
they  are  prepared  for  fecreting  the  milk  from  the  blood, 
after  delivery.  During  tlie  two  or  three  firfl  days  after 
parturition, '  erpeci'ciily  when  the  woman  has  undergone  a 
large  difcharge,  the  breads  have  been  fomstimes  obferved 
lo  fubfidfe  and  grow  flaccid  ;  and  about  the  third  or 
fourth  day,  when  the  lochia  begin  to  dccreafe,  the  breads 
fwell  again  to  their  former  lize,  and  dretch  more;  and 
more,  until  the  m  Ik,  being  fecreied,  is  either  fucked  by 
the  child,  or  frequently  of  itfclf  runs  out  at  the  nipples. 

Mod^of  the  complaints  incident  to  women  after  delive¬ 
ry,  proceed  either  from  the  obdruflion  of  the  lochia  in 
the  uterus,  or  of  the  milk  in  the  breads,  occafioned  by 
any  thing  that  will  produce  a  fever  ;  fuch  as  catching 
cold,  long  and  fevere  labour,  eating  food  that  is  hard  of 
digedion,  and  drinking  fluids  that  quicken  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  in. the  large  veflcls  • ,  by  which  means  the 
fmaller,  with  all  the  fecretpryand  excretory  ducds,  are 
obdrufled. 

•  The  difcharge  of  the  lochia  being  fo  different  in  wo¬ 
men  of  different  conditutions,  and  befldes  in  feme  mea- 
fure  depending  upon  the  method  of  management,  and  the 
way  of  life  peculiar  to  the  patient,  we  are-not  to  judge 
of  her  fituation  from  the  colour,  quantity,  and. duration 
of  them,  but  from  the  other  fymptoms  that  attend  the 
-difcharge  ;  and  if  the  woman  feems  hearty,  and  in  a  fair 
way  of  recovery,  nothing  ought  to  be  doine  with  a  view 
to  augment  or  diminiflr  the.  evacuation.  If  the  difcharge 
be  greater  than  flie  can  bear,  it  will  be  attended  with  all. 
the  fymptoms  of  inanition  ;  but  as  the  lochia  feidoni  flow 
fo  violently  as  to  dedroy  the  patient  of  a  fndden,  die 
may  be, fup ported  by  a  proper  nouiifliing  diet,  aflided 
with  cordial  and  redorative  medicines.  Let  her,  for  ex- 
.ample,  ufe  broths,  jellies,  and.  affes  milk  ;  if  the,  piilfe 
is  languid  and  funk,  flie  may  take  repeated  dofes  of  the 
cofife6l.  cardiac,  with  mixtures  compofed  of  the  cordial 
waters  and  volatile  fpirits ;  fubadringents  and  opiates  fre- 
-quently  adminidered,  with  the  cort.  Peruvian,  in  dif¬ 
ferent  forms,  and  audere  wines,  are  of  great  fervice. 
-On  the  other  harid,  when  the  difcharge  is  too  fmall,  or 
hath  ccafed  altogether,  the  fymptoms  are  more  dangerous, 
and  require  the  contrary  method  of  cure  :  for  now  the 
budnefs  is  to  remove  a  too  great  plenitude  of  the  velTels 
in  and  abourthe  uterus,  occafioning  tenfion,  pain,  and 
labour,  in  the  circulating  fluids  ;  from  whence  proceed 
great  heat  in  the ‘part,  Tedlefsners,  fever,  a  full,  hard, 
quick  pulfe,  pains  in  the  head  and  back,  naufea,  and 
difficulty  in  breathing,  Thefe  complaints,  if  not  at  firft 
prevented,  or  removed  by  red  and  plel^tiful  fweating, 
mud  be  treated  with  venasfe(5lion  and  the  antiphlogidic 
method.  '  ,  . 

When  the  cbdrudion  is  recent,  let  the  patient  lie 
<quia,  and  encourage  a  plentiful*  diaphorefls,  by  drinking 
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frequently, of  warm,  weak,  diluting  fluids,  -  fuch  as  wa¬ 
ter-gruel,  barley- water,  tea,  or  weak  chickerr-broth. 

Should  thefe  methods  be  ufccl  without  fucCeL,  and  the 
patient,  far  from  being  relieved  by  red,  plentifulTweai- 
ing,  or  a  fuflicient  dilcharge  of  the  obdru^ted  lochia,  lar 
hour  under  an  hot  dry  flcin,  anxiety,  and  a  quick,  hard, 
and  full  pulfe,  the  ivarni  diaphoretics  mud  belaid  adde- 
becaufe,  if  they,  fail  of  having  the  defired  efFe(fI,  they  mud 
neceffarily  increafe  ihe  fever  and  obdruiiion,  and  recourfe 
be  had  to  bleeding  at  the  arm  or  ancle  to  more  or  Jefs 
quantity,  according  .to  the  degree  of  fever  and  obdruc- 
tion;  and  this  evacuation,  mud'be  repeated  as  there  is 
occafion.  When  the  obdrudion  is  not  total,  it  is  lup- 
pofed  more  proper  to  bleed  at  the  ancle  titan  at  the  arm* 
an.rat  this  lad,  Wh.cn  the  difcharge  is  altogether  Hopped. 
Her  ordinary  drink  ought  to  be  impregnated  with  nitre. 

If  flic  is  codive,  emollient  and  gently  opening  glyders 
may  be  occafionally  mjecled  and  her  breads  mud  be  fo-' 
mented  and  lucked,  either  by  the  mouth  or  pipe-glafles. 
If,  by  thefe  means,  the  fever  is  abated,  and  the  necefr 
fary  difcliarges  re'turn,  the  patient  com.moniy  recovers  • 
but,  if  the  complaints  continue,  the  antiphlogidic  method 
mud  dill  be  purfued.  If,  notwithdanding  thefe  elTorts, 
the  fever  is  not  diminiflie'd  or  removed  by  a  plentiful  dif¬ 
charge  of  the  lochia  from  the  uterus,  the. milk  from  the 
breads,  or  by  a  critical  evacu.ition  by  fweat,  urine,  or 
dool,  and  the  woman  is  every  now  and  then  attacked  with 
cold  Ihiverings  j  an  abfeefs  or  abfeefles  will  probably  be 
formed  in  the  uterus  or  neighbouiiing  parts,  or  in  the 
breads  ;  and  foraedmes,  the  matter  will  be  tranflated  to 
other  firuations,  and  the  feat  of  it  foretold  from  the  part’s 
being  affected  with  violent  pains :  thefe  abreefles  are  more 
or  lefs  dangerous,  according  t6  the  place  in  which  they 
happcQ,  the  largenefs  of  the  fuppuration,  and  the  good 
or  bad  conditution  of  the  patient.  . 

If  when  the  pains  in  the  epig^dric  region  are  violent, 
and  the  fever  increafed  to  a  very  high  degree,  the  patient 
fhould  all  of  a  fudden  enjoy  a  ceflation  from  pain,  with¬ 
out  any  previous  difcharge  or  critical  emption,  the  phy. 
fician  may  pronounce  that  a  mortification  is  begun ;  ef- 
pecially  if,  at  the  fame  time,  the  pulfe  becomes  low, 
quick,  wavering,  and  intermitting  :  if  the  woman’s,  coun¬ 
tenance,  from  being  florid,  turns  duflty  and  pale,  while 
flie  herfelf,  and  all  the  attendants,  conceive  her  much 
mended;  in  thar-cafe,  Hie  will  grow  delirious,  and  die  in 
a  very  fliort  time.  * 

What  we  have  fald  on  this  fubjed,  regards  that  fever 
which  proceeds  from  the  obdrufted  lochia,  and  in  which 
the  breads  may  likewife  be  aflpeeded;  but  the  milk  fever 
is  that  in  which  the  breads-are  originally  concerned,,  and 
which  may  happen  though  the  lochia  continue  to  flow  ia 
fuflicient  quantity  f  neverthelefs,  they  mutually  promote 
each  other,  and  both  are  to  be  treated  in  the  manner  al¬ 
ready  explained ;  namely,  by  opiates,  diluents,  and  di¬ 
aphoretics,  in  the  beginning  ;  and,  thefe  preferiptions  fail¬ 
ing,  the  obdrCSdtions  mud  be  refolved  by  the  antiphlogi¬ 
dic  method  deferibed  above.  The milk-feveralone,  when 
the  uterus  is  not  concerned,  is  not  fo  dangerous,  and 
much  more  eafliy  relieved.  Women  of  an  healthy  con- 
dilution,  who  fuckle  their  own  children,  have  good  nii^- 
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pies,  and  wlaofc  milic  coEies  freely,  are  feldora  or  ne?er 
iubje^5t  to  this  difordcr,  which  is  more  incident  to  thofe 
who  do  not  give  fuck,  and  negle(5t  to  prevent  the  fecre- 
tion  in  time  ;  or,  when  the  milk  is  fecreted,  take  no  mea- 
fures  for  emptying  their  breads..  This  fever  likewife  hap¬ 
pens  to  women  who  try  too  foon  to  fuckle,  and  continue 
their  tiforis  too  Joi^  at  one  time  ;  by  which  means,  the 
nipples,  and  confcquently  the  breads,  arc-often  inflamed, 
fweiied,  and  obftruded. 

In  order  to  prevent  .too  great  a  turgency  in  the  vefiels 
of  the  breads,  and  the  fecrction  of  milk,  in  thofe  women 
who  do  not  chufe  to  fuckle,  it  will  be  proper  to  make 
external  application  of  thofe  things  which  by  their  pref- 
fure  and  t epcrcuilive  force  will  hinder  the  blood  from 
flowing  in  too  great  quantity  to  this  part,  which  is  bow 
more  yielding  than  at  any  other  time:  for  this  purpofe, 
let  the  breads  be  covered  with  evip.  de  vii7%io^  diapalma^ 

Qx  emp.Jtmp.  Ipread  upon  linen,  or  cloths  dipped  in  cam¬ 
phorated  fpirits,  be  frequently  applied  to  thefe  parts  and 
the-armpits;  while  the  patient's  diet  and  drink  is  of  the 
lighted  kind,  and  given  in  fmall  quantities.  Notwith- 
danding  thefe  precautions,  a  turgency  commonly  begins 
■about  the  third  day  ;  but  red,  moderate  fweating,  and 
the  life  of-thefe  applications,  the  tenfion  and  pain  will  fub- 
fide  about  the  fifth  or  fixth  day,  efpecially  if  the  milk 
runs  out  at  the  nipples  :  but  if  the  woman  catches  cold, 
or  is  of  a  full  habit  of  body,  and  not  very  abdemious, 
the  tenflon  and  pain  increaflng,  will  bring  on  a  cold^lhi- 
vering  fucceeded  by  a  fever ;  which  may  obdrufl  the  o- 
ther  excretions,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  bread. 

In  this  cafe,  the  fudorihes  above  recommended  mud 
be*  prefer! bed  ;  and  if  a  plentiful  fweat  enfues,  the  patient 
will  be  relieved  ;  at  the  fame  time  the  milk  mud  be  ex- 
trailed  from  her  breads,  by  fucking  with  the  mouth  or 
glafles-:  fhould  thefe  methods  fail,  and  the  fever  increafe, 
die  ought  to  be  blooded  in  the  arm  ;  and  indead  of  the 
external  applications  hitherto  ufed,  emollient  liniments 
and  cataplafms  mud  be  fubdituted,  in  order  to  foften  and 
relax.  If,  in  fpite  of  thefe  endeavours,  the  fever  pro¬ 
ceeds  forfome  days,'  the  patient  is  frequently  relieved  by 
critical  fweats,  a  large  difeharge  from  the  .uterus,  miliary 
eruptions,  or  loofe  dools  mixed  with  milk,  which  is 
curdled  in  die  intedines;  but,  fhould  none  of  thefe  eva- 
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migration,  the  palTage  or  removal  of  a  thing  out 
of  one  place  or  date  into  another. 

'MILAN,  the  capital  of  the  Milanefe,  or  dutchy  of  Mi¬ 
lan,  in  Italy;  E.  long.  9°  3o^  N.  lat.  45°  25'. 
MILBORN'po RT,  a  borough-town  of  Somerfetfliire, 
twenty-five  miles  fouth  of  Bath.  It  fends  two  mem¬ 
bers  to  parliament. 

MILDEW,  a  difeafe  happening  to  plants,  caudd  by  a 
dewy  moidure  fuppofed  by  fome  ,to  be  a  fpecies  of 
blight. 

MILE,  fnille paffusy  a  meafure  of  length  or  didance,  con¬ 
taining  eight  furlongs, 

The  Englifli  datute  mile  is  fourfeore  chains,  or 
1760  yards;  that  is,  52S0  feet. 

Voi..  III.  N^  79. 
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cuations  bappen,  and  the  inflammation  continue  Vv  ith  in¬ 
creaflng  violence,  there  is  danger  of  an  impodhume, 
which  is  to  be  brought  to  maturity,  and  managed  like 
other  inflammatory  turnouts  ;  and  no. adringents  ought 
to  be  applied,  led  they  fliould  produce  fchrrrhous  Tweli' 
ings  in  the  glands. 

As  the  crifis  of  this  fever,  as  well  as  of  that  lad  de- 
feribed,  often  confldsin  miliary  eruptions  over  the  whoit 
furface  of  the  body,  but  particularly  on  the  neck  and 
bread,  by  which  the  fever  is  carried  off,  nothing  ought 
to'  be  given,  which  will  either  greatly  increafe  or  dimi- 
nifh  the  circulating  force,  but  fuch  only  as  will  keep 
out  the  eruptions.  But  if,  notwithdauding  thefe  erup¬ 
tions,  the  fever,  indead  of  abating,  is  augmented,  it 
will  be  neceflary  to  diminifli  its  force,  and  prevent  its  in¬ 
creafe,  by  thofe  evacuations  we  have  mentioned  above. 
On  the  contrary,  fliould  the  pulfe  fink,  the  eruptions  be¬ 
gin  to  retreat  inwardly,  and  the  morbific  matter  be  in 
danger  of  falling  upon  the.vifcera,  we  mud  ende'avonr  to 
keep  them  out,  by  opiates  and  fudorific  medicines  ;  and 
here  blidors  may  be  applied  with  fuccefs.  , 

Of  the.  Evacuations  necejfary  at  the  end  of  the  Month 
"  after  Delivery,  . 

Those  who  have  had  a  fufficient  difeharge  of  the  lo¬ 
chia,  plejatyof  milk,  and  fuckle  their  own  children,  com¬ 
monly  recover  with  eafe  ;  and  as  the  fiiperfluous  fluids 
of  the  body  are  drained  oflp  at  the  nipples,  feldom  require 
evacuations  at  the  end  of  the'^month  :  but  if  there  are 
any  complainti  from-  fullnefs,  fuch  as  pains  and  flitches, 
after  the  tw'entieth  day,  fome  blood  ought  to  be  taken 
from  the  arm,  and  the  belly  gently  opened  by  frequent 
glyflers,  or  repeated  dofes  of  laxative  medicines. 

If  "the  patient  has  tolerably  recovered,  the  milk  ha¬ 
ving  been  at  firft  fucked  or  difeharged  from  the  nipples, 
and  afterwards  difeu/Ted,  no  evacuations  are  neceflary 
before  the  third  or  fourth  week  ;  and  fometimes  not  till 
after  the  firft  flowing  of  the  menfes,  which  commonly 
happens  about  the  fifth  week  ;  if  they  do  not  appear 
within  that  time,  gentle  evacuations  mufl  be  preferibed, 
to  carry  oft  the  plethora,  and  bring  down  the  cata¬ 
menia. 


MIL 

We  /hall  here  give  a  table  of  the  miles  in  ufe  among 
the  principfel  nations  of  Europe,  in  geometrical  paces, 
60,900  of  which  make  a  degree  of  the  equator. 

Geometrical  pace?. 


Mile  of  Ruflu  . 

r7SO 

of  Italy 

ICCO 

of  England 

1250 

of  Scotland  and  Ireland 

1 500 

Old  league  of  France 

1 500 

The  fmail  league,  ibid. 

2000 

The  mean  league,  ibid. 

2500 

The  great  league  of  France 

,  3^00 

Mile  of  Poland  ^ 

.  3000 

of  Spain 

■  3  0^ 

Milo 
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Geometrical  paces. 
Mile  of  Germany  4000 

of  Denmark  50CO 

■  of  Hungary  6000 

MILFORD  HAVEN,  the  moft  commodious  harbour  in 
Gieai  Britain,  fituated  in  the  fouth  well  part  of  Pern-? 
brokelhire  in  Wales,  at  the  north  entrance  of  the 
ftoi  channel. 

MILT  ARY,  in  general,  fomething  refembling  millet- 
feeds. 

Miliary  fever.  See  Medicine,  p.  73. 

MILITANT,  or  Church  militant,  denotes  the 
body  of  Chrlftians  while  here  on  earth. 

MILITARY,  fomething  belonging  to  the  foldiery  or 
militia. 

MILITIA,  in  general,  denotes  the  body  of  foldlers,  or 
thofe  who  make  profeflion  of  arms.  ~ 

In  a  tnore  retrained  fenfe,  militia  denotes  the  trained 
bands  of  a  tov/n  or  country,  who  arm  themfelves,  up¬ 
on  a  Ihort  Avarning,  for  their  own  defence.  So  that, 
in  this  fenfe,  militia  is  oppofed  to  regular  or  Hated 
troops. 

For  the  dire<SIion  and  command  of  the  militia,  the 
king  conftitutes  lords-Iieutenants  of  each  county. 

MILIUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  triandria  digynia 
clafs.  The  corolla  confiHs  of  two  valves  including  one 
flower.  There  are  five  fpecies,  only  one  of  which, 
viz,  theeffufum,  or  millet- grafs,  is  a  native  of  Britain. 

MILK,  a  well  known  animal  fluid,  which  nature  pre¬ 
pares  in  the  breafls  of  women,  and  the  udders  of  other 
animals,  for  the  nourlfliment  of  their  yonng.  Milk  is 
,  a  liquor  prepared  from  the  aliment  chewed  in  the 
mouth,  digefted  in  the  Homach,  perfe<5Ied  by  the  force 
and  juices  of  the  inteflines,  and  elaborated  by  means 
of  the  mefentery  and  its  gland  and  juices,  and  yhc  jui¬ 
ces  of  the  thoracic  dud.  It  has  undergone  feme  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  veins,  arteries,  heart,  lung^,  and  juices, 
and  began  to  be  aflimiLted ;  yet  may  ftUI  be  had  fepa- 
rate  and  difeharged  out  of  the  body.  And  thus  by 
their  own  milk,  prepared  from  the  proper  matter  of 
the  chyle,  all  the  known  ladiferouS  animals  are  nou- 
rifhed,  both  male  and  female.  For  milk  is-  always 
prepared  from  chyle  as  well  in  men  as  in  women,  in 
virgins  and  barren  women,  in  mothers  and  nurfes. 
Milk  approaches  nearer”  to  an  animal  nature  than 
chyle. 

If  milk  be  good,  and  fufFered  to  reft  in  a  clean  vef- 
fel,  it  fjrft  appears  uniformly  white;  then  throws  up 
a  white,  thick,  uoduous  cream  to  its  furface,  and  re¬ 
mains  fomewhat  bluilh  bHow.  The  milks  of  all  the 
known  animals  have  thefe  properties  alike.  The  hu¬ 
man  milk  is  very  fweet  and  thin,  the  next  is  that  of 
aflee,  then  that  of  mares,  then  of  goats,  and  laftly  of 
cov;s  :  whence  it  is  preferibed  in  this  order  to  con- 
fumptive  perfons  of  weak  vifeera.  The  rennet  pre¬ 
pared  of  the  juices  of  fuch  creatures  as  chew  the  cud 
being  mixed  with  milk,  coagulates  it  into  an  uniform 
mafs,  which  may  be  cut  with  a  knife,  and  it  thus 
fpontaneoufly  feparates  into  whey  and  curds  ;  if  long 
boiled  over  the  fire,  it  lofcs  its  more  fluid  parts,  and 
condenfes  into  a  butyraceous  and  cheefy  raaL. 
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Milk  is  an  efficacious  remedy  in  diforders  of  the 
breaft.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  all  milks  are  not 
of  the  fame  kind,  and  of  the  fame  efficacy  for  all  pur- 
pofes  ;  flnee,  according  to  the  diverfity  of  animals  and 
their  refpedive'  foods,  they  are  pofTcfTed  of  different 
and  peculiar  qualities  which  are  to  be  confidered  apart. 
Fjrft,  then,  affes  milk,  contains  a  great  deal  of  fweet 
ferum,  but  a  very  fmail  quantity  of  earthy,  cafeous, 
and  pinguious  fubftance  ;  for  which  reafon  it  is  not  ea- 
flly  coagulated,  and,  confequently,  but  very  unfit  for 
butler  and  cheefe.  Its  whey  is  aftringeni,  laxative, 
moiftening,  and  proper  for  corre(5bing  the  acrimony  of 
the  humdurs. '  Goats  milk  does  not  contain  fo  large  a 
quantity  of  whey  as  that  of  afles,  nor  is  it  of  fo  laxa¬ 
tive  and  aftringent  a  nature,  but  of  a  thicker  confiftence; 
and,  as  goats  eat  the  leaves  of  trees  which  contain 
fomething  of  a  refinous  quality,  their  milk  is  very  ef- 
ficaci^ius  for  the  confolidation  of  fuppurated  parts. 
Cow's-milk  Is  more  pinguious,  contains  a  large  quanti¬ 
ty  of  earth,  but  lefs  whey,  for  which  reafon  it  gene¬ 
rally  yields  a  great  deal  of  butter  and  cheefe.  This 
fpecies  of  milk  is  of'  a  temperating,  nutritive  and  Gon,- 
fblidating  virtue.  Womens  milk,  for  medicinal  purpofes, 
is  preferable  to  all  others  ;  for  it  is  the  fwet-teft  of  them 
all,  and  its  nutritive  quality  is  lufficiently  obfervable  in 
infants.  The  virtues  of  milk  are  alfo  different,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  diverfity  of  herbs  and  pafturage  which  ani¬ 
mals  eat.  Hence  milk  in  the  fpring  is  highly  falutary., 
becaufe  at  that  time  Ihe  vegetables  abound  with  tem¬ 
perate  juices ;  whereas  milk  in  the  winter  is  accounted 
lefs  .falutary,  becaufe  the  anima’s  feed  on  hay  and 
ft  raw. 

Dr.  Cheyne  recommends  a  ndik  and  feed  diet,  with 
water  for  drink,  as  the  fureft:  prefervative.  againft  dil* 
difeafes,  and  cure  of  them. 

Milk  fever.  See  Midwifery,  p.  244. 
rMILL,  a  machine  or  engine  for  grinding  corn,  <Bc.  of 
which  there,  are  feveral  kinds,  according  to  the  various 
methods  of  applying  the  moving  power, ;  as  water¬ 
mills,  wind-mills,  mills  worked  by  horfes,  Sec 

Mechanics. 

MILLENARIANS,  or  Chiliasts,  a  name  given  to 
thofe,  who,  in  the  primitive  ages,  believed  that  the 
faints  will  one  day  reign  on  earth  with  jefus  Chrift  a 
thoufand  years. 

MILLEPES.  See  Oniscus. 

MILLERIA,  a  genus  of  the  fypgencfia  polygaraia  ne- 
ceffaria  dais.  It  has  neither  receptacle  nor  pappus; 
the  calix  confifts  of  three  valves ;  and  the  radius  of  the 
corolla  is  dimidiated.  There  are  two  fpecies,  both 
natives  of  America. 

MILLET,  in  botany.  See  Milium, 

MILLING  of  cloth,  SeeFuLLiNG. 

MILLION,  in  arithmetick,  the  number  of  ten  hundred 
thoufand,  or  a  thoufand  times  a  thoufand.  See  A- 
rithmetick. 

MILLREE,  a  Portuguefe  gold  coin,  value  5  /  74 

MILO,  or  Melo,  one  of  the  iflands  of  the  Archipela¬ 
go,  fixiy  miles  north  of  Candia. 

MILT,  orMEL-F,  is  a  denomination  by  which  fome  call 
the  rows  of  fiflics. 

MILTON, 
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MILTON,  the  name  cf  feveral  market  towns,  as  one 
twelve  miles  north  eaft  of  Dorcheller,  and  another 
twelve  miles  north- eafi  cf  Maidflone. 

MTLVUS,  in  orniiholooy.  See  FiJcco. 

MIME,  in  the  ancient  comedy,  a  perfon  who  a<5led  any 
charedler  by  mere  gefturcs,  and  hence  denominated 
pantomime.  See  Pantomime. 

MIMESIS,  in  rhetoric,  the  imitating  the  voice  and  gcf* 
tures  of  another  perfon. 

MIMOSA,  the  SENsnnvE  plant,  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  the  polygamia  monoccia  clafs.  The  calix  of  the 
hermaphrodite  confifts  of  five  teeth,  and  the  corolla  of 
five  fegments  ;  it  haS  five  or  more  ftamina,  one  pifiil- 
)um,  and  the  fruit  is  a  pod  ;  the  calix,  corolla,  and 
fiamina  of  the  male  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the 
female.  There  are  43  fpecies,  all  natives  of  the  In¬ 
dies. — The  roimdfa  is  called  the  fenfitive  plant  from  ^ 
its  remarkable  property  of  fiirinking  its  leaves  and 
branches  upon  being  touched  by  the  hand  or  any  thing 
eife.  This  motion  it  performs  by  means  of  three  diftind: 
articulations,  viz.  ofafingle  leaf  with  its  pedicle,  o!  the 
pedicle  to  Irs  branch,  and  of  the  branch  to  the  trunk  or 
main  ftem  :  the  primary  motion  of  ail  which  is  the  clofing 
of  the  two  halves  of  the  leaf  on  its  rib;  then  the  rib 
or  pedicle  itfelf  clofes^  and  if  the  motion  wherewith 
the  plant  is  moved  be  very  ftrong,  the  very  branches 
have  the  fepfation  propagated  to  them,  and  apply 
themfelves  to  the  main  (tern,  as  the  fimple  leaves  did 

"  before  to  their  ribs,  and  thefe  ribs  to  their  branches ; 
fo  that  th^  whole  plant,  in  this  Hate,  forms  itfelf, 
from  a  very  complexly  branched  figure,  into  a  fort  of 
Ilraight  cylindrical  one. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  account  for  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  this  plant  upon  mechanical  principles;  but  ail 
thefe  attempts  have  hitherto  proved  unfatisfadory. 

MIMULUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  didynamia  an: 
giofpermia  clafs. The  calix  is  prifmatical,  and  confifts 
of  four  teeth  ;  the  corolla  is  ringent,  having  the  edges 
of  the  upper'lip  bent  downwards ;  and  the' capfuls  has 
two  cells,  containing  many  feeds,  There  are  ,^two 
fpecies,  both  nadves  of  America. 

MIMUSOFS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  oflandria  mo- 
nogynia  clafs.  The  calix  confifls  of  eight  leaves,  and 
the  corolla  of  eight  petals ;  and  the  drupa  is  pointed. 
There  are  two  fpecies,  both  natives  of  India. 

MINA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  money  of  account,  equal 
to  an  hundred  drachms. 

MIND,  a  thinking  intelligent  being,  otherwife  called 
fpirit,  in  oppofition  to  matter  or  body. 

,  The  culture  of  the  human  niindis  more  immediatefy 
taught  in  the  fciencesof  logic  and  morals.  See  Logic 
and  Morals. 

MINDANAO,  the  largefl  of  the  Philippine  iflands,  ex¬ 
cept  Luconia,  is  fituated  between  120°  and  126^  call 
longitude,  and  between  5°  and  10®  N.  lat, 

MINpELHEIM,  a  city  of  Germany,  thirty-three  miles 
fouth  eall  of  Ulm.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  principality 
of  Mindelhcim,  conferred  on  the  duke  of  Morlborough, 
by  the  emperor  in  1704. 

MINDEN,  a  city  of  Germany,  the  capital  of  a  duchy 
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of  the  fame  name,  fituated  forty  miles  weft  of  Ha¬ 
nover. 

MINDORA,  one  of  the  Philippine  ifiands,  Fes  fouth- 
weli  of  Luconia,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a  narrow 
channel.  v 

MINE,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  place  under  ground,  where 
metals,  minerals,  or  even  precious  ftones  are  dug  up. 

As,  ^therefore,  the  matter  dug  out  of  mines  is  va¬ 
rious,  the  mines  themfelves  acquire  various  denomina¬ 
tions,  as  gold  mines,  .filver  mines,  copper  mines,  iron- 
mines,  diamond  mines,  fait  mines,  mines  of  antimony, 
of  alum, 

Mines,  then,  in  general,  are  veins  or  cavities  within 
the  earth,  whofe  fides  receding  from,  or  approaching 
nearer  to  each  other,  make  them  of  unequal  breadths 
in,  different  places,  fometimes  forming  larger  fpaces 
which  are  called,  holes  :  they  are  filled  with  fubftances, 
which,  whether  metallic  or  of  any  other  nature,  are 
call-ed  the  loads;  when  the  fubftances  forming  thefe 
loads,  are  reducible  to  metal,  the  loads  are  by  the 
miners  faid  to  be  alive,  otherwife  they  are  called  dead 
loa^s.  In  Ccrnwal  and  Devon,  the  loads  always  hold 
their  courfe  from  eaftward  to  weftward  ;  though  in 
other  parts  of  England,  they  frequently  run  from 
north  to  fouth.  The  miners  report,  that  the  fides  of 
the  load  never  bear  in  a  perpendicular,  but  conftantly 
under-lay  either  to  the  north  or  to  the  fouth.  The 
load  is  frequently  intercepted  by  the  croffing  of  a  vein 
of  earth,  or  ftonc,  orfome  different  metallic  fubftance; 
in  which  cafe  it  generally  happens  that  one  part  of  the 
load  is  moved  a  confidcrable  diftance  to  the  one  fide. 
This  tranfient  load  is  by  the  miners  called  Hooking  ; 
and  the  part  of  the  lead  which  is  io  be  moved,  is  faid 
to  be  heaved. 

According  to  Dr  Nicols’s  obfervations  upon  mines,, 
they  feem  to  be,  or  to  have -been,  the  channels  thro*" 
which  the  waters  pafs  within  the  earth,  and,  like  ri¬ 
vers,  have  their  fmall  branches  opening  into  them,  in 
all  diredions.  Moft  mines  have  ftreams  of  water  running 
-  through  them  ;  and  when  they  are  found  dry,  it  feems 
to  beowing  to  the  waters  having  changed  their  courfe, 
as  being  obliged  to  it,  either  becaufe  the  load  has  Hop¬ 
ped  up  the  ancient  paffages,  or  that  fo.mehewand  more, 
eafy  on  s  are  made. 

Mines,  fays  Dr  Shaw,  are  liable  to  many  confin- 
gencies  ;  being  fometimes  poor,  fometimes  foon  cx- 
hauftible,  fometimes  fubjedt  to  be  drowned,  cfpecially 
when  deep,  and  fometimes  hard  to  trace;  yet  there  are 
ma.ny  inftances  of  mines  proving  highly  advantageous 
for  hundreds  of  years :  the  mines  of  Poiofi  are  to  this 
day  worked  with  nearly  the  fame  fuccefs  as  at  firft; 
the  gold  mines  of  Cremoitz.  have  been  worked  almoft 
thefe  thoufand  years  ;  and  our  Cornifh  tin  mines  are^ 
extremely  ancient.  The  neat  profit  of  the  filver  alone, 
dug  in  the  Mifnian  filver  mines  in  Saxony,  is  ftill,  ia 
the  fp-ace  of  eight  years,  computed  at  a  thoufand  fix 
hundred  and  forty- four  millions,  befides  feventyt-hree 
tons  of  gold.  Many  mines  have  been  difeovered  by 
accident:  a  torrent  firft  laid  open  a  rich  vein  of  the 
filver  mine  at  Friburg  in  Germany ;  fometimes.  a 

violent. 
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•Violent  AV in d,  by  blowing  up  trees,  of  overturning  the 
parts  of  rocks,  has  difcovered  a  mine;  the  Tame  has 
happened  by  violent  fliowers,  earthquakes,  thunder, 
the  tiring  of  woods,  or  even  the  ftrohe  of  a  piough- 
fharc  or  horfe’s  hoof. 

But  the  art  of  mining  does  not  wait  for  thefe  favour¬ 
able  accidents,  but  diredlly  goes  upon  the  fcarch  and 
difeovery  of  fuch  mineral  veins,  ores,  or  fands,  as 
may  be  worth  the  working  for  rnetal.  The  principal 
invedigation  and  difeovery  of  mines  depend  upon  a  par 
ticniar  fagacity,  or  acquired  habit  of  jadglng  from  par¬ 
ticular  figns,  that  metallic  matters  are  contained  in 
certain  parts  of  the  earth,  not  far  below  its  furface. 
'The  principal  figns  of  a  latent  metallic  vein,  feem  re¬ 
ducible  to  general  heads ;  fuch  a.s,  i.  The  difeovery 
of  certain  mineral  'waters.  2.  The  difcolouration  of 
the  trees  or  grafs  of  a  place.  3.  The  finding  of  pie¬ 
ces  of  ore  on  the  furface  of  the  ground.  4.  The  rife 
of  warm  exhalations.  5.  The  finding  of  metallic 
fands,  and  the  like.  AH  which  are  fo  many  encou¬ 
ragements  for  making  a  ftridler  fearch.near  the  places 
where  any  thing  of  this  kind  appears  ;  whence  rules 
of  praiflice  might  be  formed  for  reducing  this  art  to  a 
greater  certainty.  But  when  ho  evident  marks  of  a 
mine  appears,  the  jfldlful  mineralift  ufually  bores  into 
the  earth,  in  fuch  places  as  from  fome  analogy  of  know¬ 
ledge,  gained  by  experience,  or  by  obferving  the  fi- 
tuation,  courfe,  or  nature  of  other  mines,  he  judges 
.  may  contain  metdl.  ■  ’  * 

After  the  mine  is  found,  the  next  thing  to  be  confi- 
dered,  is  whethe.-  it  may  be  dug  to  advantage.  In 
order  to  determine  this,  we  are  duly  to  weigh  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  place,  and  its  fituation,  as  to  wood,  wa¬ 
ter,  carriage,  healthinefs,  and  the  like;  and  compare 
the  refult  with  the  richnefs  of  the  ore,  the  charge  of 
digging,  ftamping,  wafliing,  and  fmelting. 

Particularly  the  form  and  fituation  of  the  fpot  fhould 
be  well  confidered.  A  mine  mufl;  either  happen,  i. 
In  a  mountain.  2.  In  a  hill.  In  a  valley.  Or, 
4,  In  a  flat.  But  mountains  and  hills  are  dug  with 
much  greater  eafo  and  convenience,  chiefly  becaufc 
the  drains  and  burrows,  that  is,  the  adits  or  avenues, 
may  be  here  readily  cut,  both  to  drain  the  water  and 
to  form  gang- ways  for  bringing  out  the  lead,  cbc*.  In 
all  the  four  cafes  we  are  to  look  out  for  the  veins  which 
the  rains,  or  other  accidental  thing,  may  have  laid 
bare ;  and  if  fuch  a  vein  be  found,  it  may  often  be 
proper  to  open  the  mine  at  that  place,  efpecially  if  the 
vein  prove  te)lerably  large  and  rich  :  other  wife  the  mofl: 
commodious  place  for  fituation -is  to  be  chofe  for  the 
purpofe,  vizT  neither  on  a  flat,  nor  on  the  tops  of 
mountains,  but  on  the  Tides.  The  befl:  fituation  fora 
mine,  is  a  mountainous,  woody,  wholefome  fpot ;  of 
a  fafe  eafy  afeent,  and  bordering  on  a  navigable  river. 
The  places  abounding  with  mines  are  generally  heal¬ 
thy,  as  (landing  high,  and  every'where  expofed  to  the 
air  ;  yet  foms  places,  where  mines  are  found,  prove 
poifonous,  andean,  upon  no  account,  be  dug,  though 
ever  fo  rich  ;  the  way  of  examining  a  fufpeded  place 
^of  this  kind,  is  to  raaki5  exrefiments  upon  brutes,  by 


expofing  them  to'the  effluvia  or  exhalations,  to  find  the 
effects. 

Devonfflirc  and  Cornwal,  where  there  are  a^great 
many  mines  of  copper  and  tin,  is  a  very  mountainjus 
country,  which  gives  an  opportunity  in  many  places 
to  make  adits,  or  fubterraneous  drains,  to  Tome  valley 
at  a  diltance,  by  which  to  carry  off  the  water  from 
the  mine,  which  otherwife  would  drown  them  out  from 
getting  the  ore.  Thefe  adits  are  fometimes  carried  a 
mile  or  two,  and  dug  at  a  vafl  expence,  as  from  2000  I. 
to  4OC0I.  efpecially  where  the  ground  is  rocky;  and  yet 
they  find  this  cheaper  than  to  draw'  up  tlie  water  out 
of  the  mine  quite  to  the  top,  when  the  water  runs  in 
plenty,  and  the  mine  is  deep.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
they  cannot  find  a  level  near  enough,  to  which  an  adit 
may  be  carried  from  the  very  bottom  of  the  mine  ; 
yet  they  find  it  worth  while  to  make  an  adit  at  half 
the  height  to  which  the  water  is  to  be  ralfed,  thereby 
faving  half  the  cxpence. 

The  late  Mr  Coffar,  confideringthat  fometimes  from 
fmall  dreams,  and  fometimes  from  little  fprings,  or 
colledions  of  rain-w'ater,  one  might  have  a  pretty 
deal  of  water  above  ground,  though  not  a  fuflicient 
quantity  to  turn  an  overfhot-wheel,  thought,  that  if  a 
fuflicient  fall  might  be  had,  this  coHeedion  of  W'ater 
might  be  made  ufeful  iffraifing  the  water  in  a  mine  to 
the  adit,  where  it  may  be  carried  off. 

Mine,  in  the  military  art,  denotes  a  fubterraneous  ca¬ 
nal,  or  pafTage,  dug  under  the  wall  or  rampart  of  a 
fortification,  intended  to  be  blown  ap  by  gun-powder. 

The  alley  or  paffage  of  a  mine  is  commonly  about 
four  feet  fquare;  at  the  end  of  this  is  the  chamber  of 
the  mine,  which  is  a  cavity  about  five  feet  in  width 
and  in  length,  and  about  fix  feet  in  height ;  and  here 
the  gun  powder  is  ftowed.  The  faucifl'e  of  the  mine, 
is  the  train,  for  wfflich  there  is  always  a  little  aperture 
left.  There  are  various  kinds  of  mines,  which  acquire^ 
various  names,  as  royal  mines,  ferpentine- mines,  fork¬ 
ed  mines,  according  as  their  paffages  are  ffraight,  ob¬ 
lique,  winding,  6*^. 

MINEHEAD,  a  borough  and  port  town  of  Somerfe'- 
fliire,  which  fends  two  members  to  parliament :  W, 
long.  3°  20',  N.  Iat.'5i®  18'. 

MINEllAL,  in  natural  hiflory,  is  ufed,  in  general,  for 
all  fofiil  bodies,  whether  fimplc  or  compound,  dug  out 
of  a  fubterraneous  mine,  from  which  it  takes  its  deno¬ 
mination. 

Mineral  Waters ^  in  medicine,  all  thofe  wherein  any 
medicinal  virtues,  befidcs  thofe  of  common  water,  are 
found.  - 

Thefe  mineral  waters  are  of  various  kinds,  but  they 
-are  confidered  under  the  general  titles  of  chalybeate, 
purgative,  and  alterative.  The  niore-ufeful  and  com¬ 
modious  additions  for  examining  thefe  three  kinds  of 
mineral  waters,  are,  according  to  Dr  Shaw,  galls,  fy- 
rup  of  violets,  and  oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium.  -Galls 
difeover  in  them  any  final!  proportion  of  vitriol  or  dif- 
folved  iron,  as  having  the^  property  of  immediately 
ffriktng  a  purple  or  black  colour  in  all  waters  where 
any  fuch  fubltance  is  lodged.  Spirit  of  violet,  in  the 
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fame  manner,  dlfcovers  any  fmali  predominancy  of  an 
£Cid  or  alkali  therein,  by  changing  t4ie  water  red  if 
acid,  and  green  if  alkali  prefides.  Oil  of  tartar  dif- 
covers  any  fmali  j  roportion  of  earthy  matter  lefs  ca¬ 
pable  of  dilTolving  in  water  than  that  fait,  by  precipi¬ 
tating  fuch  earthy  matter  in  form  of  a  white  cloud  to 
the  bottom  of  the  containing  glafs,  where  it  collects 
-  and  appears  like  a  fubtiie  white  powder. 

Thefe  particulars  may  be  fhevim,  and  proved  fatis- 
faflorily,  by  adding  to -pure  water  a  little  of  a  known 
acid,  alkali,  diiToived  iron,  and  fubtiie  earth,  or  fine 
light  fediment  of  an  earthy  water  ;  applying  the  fyrup 
of  violets,  galls,  and  oil  of  tartar  refpeifliveJyi. 

Mineral  waters  are  imitable  by  art.  The  rulfe  is,  by 
a  proper  analyfis  to  find  the  contents  of  fuch  water 
(by  evaporation,  the  addition  of  tinging  ingredients, 
as  above  mentioned)  and  their  proportions  ;  then, 
by  means  of  fjnthetical  chemifiry,  to  compofe  a  fimi- 
lar  mixture  :  thus,  for  example,  we  learn  by  a  pro 
per  analyfis,  that  the  ingredients,  or  different  confli- 
tuent  parts  of  Pyrraont  waters,  are  a  fubtiie  aqueous 
fluid,  a  volatile  iron,  "and  a  predominating  alkali,  all 
joined  together  in  one  brific  pungent  fpirituous  water. 
The  imitation  of  this  kiud  of  chalybeate  water,  is  by 
much  the  mofl  difficult,  and  may  perhaps  be  rendered 
mod:  perfe(5V,  by  boiling  the  pureft  common  water  in  a 
clofe  veflel,  with  a  fmali  proportion  of  ochre,  foftircin 
ore,  or  pyrites. 

The  imitation  of  the  common  purgative  mineral 
waters  is  eafy;  thus  Epfom  water  is  imitated  by  barely 
diffiolving  three  or  four  drams  of  Epfom  fait  in  a  quart 
of  pure  water,  made  fomewhat  briilc  or  quick  with  a 
few  drops  of  fpirit-of  vitriol  and  oil  of  tartar  per  de- 
liquium,  fo  as  to  let  the  alkali  prevail. 

The  imitation  of  the  alterative  waters,  fuch  as  thofe 
of  Bath,  Buxton,  6“^.  has  hitherto  4carce  been  at¬ 
tempted,  ndr  caft  be  rationally,  for  want  of  their  re- 
fpe^ive  juft  analyfis,  upon  which  fuch  imitation  ffiould 
always  be  grounded. 

As  to  the  ufe  of  mineral  waters,  the  learned  Heifter 
obferves,  that  in  geiiferal  they  are  found  to.agree  much 
better  with  perfons  in  the  middle  ftages  of  life,  than 
with  perfons  very  old  or  very  young.  If  any  general 
if  rule  can  be  given  in  this  cafe,  it  is,  that  people  ffiould 
not  take  them  when  younger  than  eighteen,  or  older 
than  fixty.  - 

MINERVALI A,  in  Roman  antiquity,  feftivals  celebra¬ 
ted  in  honour  of  Minerva,  in  the  month  of  March  ; 
at  which  time  the  fcholars  had  a  vacation,  and  ufually 
made  a  prefent  to  their  mafters,  called,  from  this  fefti- 
val,  tj’inervaL  \ 

MINHO,  a  great  river  of  Spain,  which  taking  its  rife  in 
"Gallicia,  divides  that  province  from  Portugal,  and  falls 
.  irto  the  Atlantic  at  Camicha. 

MINIATURE,  a  delicate  kind  of  painting,  diftinguiffied 
■  from  all  others  by  the  fmallnefs  of  the  figures,  its  be¬ 
ing  performed  with  dots  or  points  inftead  of  lines  ;  by 
"  the  faintnefs  of  the  coloiiring;  its  jequtring  to  be 
viewed  very  near :  and  by  its  being  ufually  done  on 
vellum. 

This  is  the  niceft  and  mbft  tedious  of  all  kinds  of 
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painting,  being  performed  wiiolly  with  the  point  of  the 
pencil :  for  when  the  colours  are  laid  on  flat  without  dot¬ 
ting,  though  the  figures  be  fmali,  and  the  ground  either 
vellum  or  paper,  it  is  not  called  painting  in  miniature,  but 
waffiing.  There  are  forae  painters  who  never  ufe  any 
white  colour  in  painting  in  miniature,  but  make  the  grou'.d 
of  the  vellum  fervo  to  raife  their  figures;  in  which  ca'V 
the  lights  appear  bright  in  proportion  to  the  depth  and 
ftrengih  of  the  colours  of  the  figures.  Others,  before 
they  go  to  work,  give  the  vellum  a  light  wafn  with  white 
lead  well  prepared  and  purified.  Thefe  colours  that  have 
the  leaf!  body,  are  the  beft  and  moft  commodious  for 
painting  in  miniature;  as  carmine,  ultramarine,  fine 
lakes,  and  greens  made  of  herbs  and  flowers:  but  befidcs 
thefe,  the  following  colours  are  alfo  made  ufe  of,  viz, 
vermilion,  black  lead,  mrown  red,  mafticote  pale,  yel¬ 
low  mafticote,  indigo,  ivory  black,  lamp  black,  Spaniffi 
brown,  umber,  gall  ftone,  brown  ochre,  French  pink, 
orpiment,  gamboge,  Naples  yellow,  bladder- green,  ver- 
diter,' fea-green,  German' allies,  flake  white,  and  white 
lead.  AH  terrene  colours,  and  other  grofs  fubftances, 
are  too  coarfe  for  fine  work,  how  well-foever  they  may 
be  ground :  but  th<;  fineft  particles  may  be  feparated  by 
-tempering  the  colour  in  a  cup  of  fair  water  ;  andiiaving 
ftirred  dt  well  with  your  finger,  and  the  whole  being 
thoroughly  mixed,  let  it  fubfide  for  a  while,  and  then 
pour  it  by  inclination  into  a  ffiell  that  has  been  well 
fcoured  in  hot  water,  and  let  it  ftand  1,6  dry.  Yellow 
ochre,  brown  red,  umber,  and  ultramarine,  purify  by 
fire  ;  but  if  they  are  burnt  in  too  fierce  a  fire,  they  change, 
and  the  brown  red  turns  yellow,  the  yellow  ochre  and 
umber  turn  reddifli,  and  fo  of  the  reft  :  if  the  fire  is  not 
^00  fierce,  it  renders  them  fofter  and'kinder  than  before, 
lb  that  the  fineft  and  pureft  ultramarine,  burnt  in  a  red 
hot  ffiovel,  becomes  much  more  brilliant  than  it  was  be¬ 
fore  it  was  burnt.  Greens,  blacks,  greys,  and  yellows, 
on  being  mixed  with  a  little  of  the 'gall  of  the  ox,  c^rp, 
or  eel,  efpecially  of  thelaft/  acquire  a"luftreand  vivacity 
not  natural  to  them.  You  rauft  take  the  galls  of  eels,  and 
hang  them  on  a  nail  to  dry  ;  and  when  you  ufe  any  fteep 
it  in  brandy,  and  mingle  feme  of  it  with  the  colour  al¬ 
ready  tempered  with  gum  water  wherein  is  a  little  fugar- 
candy.  "When  you  begin  to  paint,  the  colours  m  -ft  be 
placed  on  a  fmail  ivory  pallet  of  the  fize  of  your  hand,  in 
the  middle  of  which  fhould  be  placed  the  white,  well 
fpread  out,  and  nearer  it  the  lighter,  and  further  off  ihofe 
darker  colours  you  are  going  to  ufe. 

Your  vellum  muft  be  glued  to  a  copper-plate,  or  a 
piece  of  thin  board,  exadtiy  of  the  fame  fize  with  the  in- 
tende/l  piece;  in  doing  which,  tlie  fair  fide  of  the  vel¬ 
lum  fliould  be  moiftened  with  a  fine  wetlicen  ,  and  a  piece 
of  white  paper  being  put  upon  the  back  of  it,  it  is  to  be 
applied  to  the  plate  or  board,  and  ftrrtching  it  upon  it 
equally  in  all  diredlions,  ^the  vellum,  w  ich  ought  to  be 
every  way  a  finger’s- breadth  larger  than  what  you  glue 
it  to,  in  order  to  be  doubled  over  and  glu  d  Ixhind. 
When  your  piece  is  flcetched  out  upon  the  vel  um  with  a 
pencil,  you  muft,  with  a  little  thin  carmine,  run  over  all  i  he 
ftrokes  thartjthey  may  not  be  defaced  in  working;  and  this 
done,  clean  your  vellum  with  crumb  of  bread.  Inlaym  Ton  ' 
tke  colours,  begin  v/uh  flietching  or  drawing  with  large, 
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bold,  but  clear  (Irok^s,  like  thdfe  who.  paint  in  oil ; 
your  lights  mult  at  firii:  be  fomething  brighter, ^and  your 
fhades  not  quite  fo  dark  as  is  required  in  flnifhing';  be- 
caufe  in  firippling  upon  them  you  (Irengthen  the  co- 
Jour,  which,  if  too  deep  at  firft,  would  inlinifhing  be¬ 
come  too  dark.  Endeavour  alfo  to  drown  your  colours 
into  each  other,  that  no  line  of  feparation  rriay  be  feen 
between  th6m  :  to  this  purpofe,  foften  your  drokes  with 
,  the  colours  oja  each  fide  of  them,  -fo  that  they  may  be 
blended  and  confounded  with  each  other.  There  are  f^- 
veral  ways  of  drippling,  andeverypainterhashismanner: 
fomedo  it  with  round  points,  others  make  them  longifh ; 
others  again  hath  fine  ftrokes,  crofling  each  other  in 
all  direflions,  till  the  whole  appears  as  if  ftrippled  or 
wrought  with  points  :  this  laft  method  is  the  heft, 
bolded,  and  fooned  perfeiled ;  the  artid  fhould  here 
accudom  himfelf  to  be  rich,  mellow,  and  foft  in  his 
work ;  the  points  mud  feem  in  a  manner  lod  in  the 
ground  they  are^  wrought  upon,  and  appear  but  jud 
enough  to  fhew  that-tiie  piece  is  drippled.  When  the 
work  feems  finifhed,  heightening  it  a  little  has  a  fine 
efFe<5l ;  that  is,  ftrengthening  the  lights  with  touches  of 
a  paler  colour  than  atlird,  which  mud  be  foftened  a* 
way  into  the  red. 

For  laces,  point,  and  the  like,  lay  on  fird  a  mixture 
of  blue,  black,  and  white,  as  for  linens  •  and  then 
heighten  the  pattern,  flowers  or  flourifhes,  with  white 
only  ;  then  diadc  and  finilh  with  the  fird  colour.  When 
•^they  are  upon  fledi,  or  any  thing  elfe  which  you  would 
"  have  feen  through  them,  finidi  what  is  under  them,  as 
if  you  intended  to  lay  nothing  upon  it,  and  then  lay 
on  the  lace  or  point  with  pure  white,  and  ^^nifli  with 
the  other  mixture.  In  painting  a  fur,  lay  on  a  ground 
as  for  drapery,  according  to  the  colours  of  it,  and  then 
fiiade  by'the  fame  rule  ;  and  having  done,  indead  of 
drippling,  draw  fine  drokes  this  way  and  that,  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  down  of  the  fur  you  imitate  lies  :  heighten 
the  lights  of  a  brown  fur  with  ochre  and  white,  and 
thofe  of  a  light  fur  with  white  and  a  little  blue. 

*  There  are  feveral  forts  of  grounds  for  pictures  and 
portraits  :  fome  are  quite  brown,  with  Spanilh  brown, 
s  umber^^*^.  with  a  little  black  and  white  ;  others  are 
more  yellow,  being  mixed  with  a  good  deal  of  ochre ; 
others  are  upon  the  grey,  with  indigo  ;  and-others  are 
blue  or  crimfon. 

To  make  a  ground  all  of  glory,  fird  lay  a  bright  mix¬ 
ture  of  a  little  ochre  and.  white,  adding  more  and  more 
of  the  fird,  as  you  draw  more  and  more  towards 
the  extremities  of  the  intended  pi^ure  ;  and  when 
the  ochre  happens  not  to  be  dark  enough  (for  you 
mud  go  on  darkening  and  darkening,)  add  gall -done, 
thbn  carmine,  and  at  lad  Spanifh  brown.  This  ground 
you  mud  lay  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  different  de¬ 
grees  of  darknefs  may,  as  much  as  pofiible,  infenfibly 
increafe  and  drengthen  :  the  whole  mud  then  be  drip- 
pled  with  the  fame  colours. 

For  a  day-fley,  mingle  fome  ultramarine  with  a  good 
deal  of  white,  and  lay  it  on  as  fmooth  and  uniform  as 
pofiible  with  a  large  pencil  and  broad  drokes,  laying  it 
on  paler  and  paler  as  you  defeend  towards  the  horizon, 
which  mud  be  made  of  vermilion,  mine-de*plumb  and 
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white,  of  the  drength  that  finidies  the  fky,  or  rather 
a  little  weaker,  artfully  blending  the  blue  and  red, 
min-gling  at  lad  gall -done  and  a  good  deal  of  white  ; 
and  all  this  mud  be  fo  laid  on  that  no  feparation  mad 
be  feen  between  the  colours.  When  there  are  to  be 
clouds  in  the  fley,  you  need  lay  on  no  blue  where  they 
are  to  be ;  but  Iketch  them  out,  if  they  are  reddifh, 
with  vermilion,  gall -done,  and  whjte,  together  with 
a  little  indigo  ;  and  if  they  are  to  be  darker,  a  great 
deal  mud  be  ufed  pf  this  lad,  making  the  lights  of  the 
one  and  the  other  with  madicot,  vermilion,  and  white, 
according  to  the  degree  of  drength  you  would  give  them, 
fwelling  out  the  whole  with  drippling  ;  and  if  the  flty  be 
not  fufficiently  uniform,  you  muddripple  that  likewife, 
MINIM,  in  niufie,  a  note  equal  to  twa  crotchets,  or 
half  a  femibrevc.  See  Music. 

MINIMUM,  in  the  higher  geometry,  the  lea.d  quantity 
attainable  in  a  given  cafe.  « 

MINISTER,  a  perfon  who  preaches,  performs  religi- 
.  ou4  worfliipin  public,  adminiders  the  facraments,  <bc. 
Ministers,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Tit,  5. 
Minister  a  perfon  to  whom  a  fovereign 

prince  intrufts  the  adrainidration  of  the  government. 
Foreign  Minister,  is  a  perfon  Tent  into  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try,  to  manage  the  affairs  of  his  province,  or  of  the  date 
to  which  he  belongs.  Of  thefe  there  are  two  kinds  ; 
thofe  of  the  fird  rank  are  embaffadors  and  envoys  extra¬ 
ordinary,  who  reprefent  the  pcrfbns  of  their  fovereigns. 
The  miniders  of  the  fecond  rank  are  the  ordinary  re- 
fidents.  ,See  Embas.sador. 

MINIUM,  or  RED-LEAD.  See  Chemistry,  p.  84. 
and  136. 

MINOR,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Tit.  7. 

Minor,  in  logic,  the  fecond  propofition  of  a  regular  fyl- 
logifin.  See  Logic. 

MINORCA,  an  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,  about  twenty 
miles  ead  of  Majorca,  thirty  miles  long,  and  twelve 
broad.  It  is  fubjed  to  Great  Britain,  and  only  valu¬ 
ed  for  its  capacious  harbour  of  Port  Mahon. 
MINOTAUR,  in  antiquity,  a  fabulous  monder  much 
talked  of  by  the  poets,  feigned  to  be  half  man  and  half 
bull. 

The  minotaur  was  brought  forth  by  Pafiphae,  wife 
of  Minos,  king  of  Crete.  It  was  (but  up  in  the  laby¬ 
rinth  of  that  ifland,  and  at  lad  killed  by  Thefeus. 

'Servius  gives  the  explanation  of  this  fable  :  he  fays 
that  a  fecretary  of  king  Minos,  named  Taurus,  hully 
having^an  intrigue  with  the  queen  Pafiphae,  in  the  cham¬ 
ber  of  Dasdalus,  die  was  at  length  delivered  of  twins  ; 
one  of  whom  refembled  Minos,  and  the  other  Taurus, 

.  This  occafipned  the  produdibn  to  Be  reputed  mondrous, 
MINSTREL,  an  ancient  term  for  a  fidler,  or  player  on 
any  other  kind  of  mufical  indrument. 

MINT,  the  place  in  which  the  king’s  money  is  coined. 
See  Coinage. 

There  were  anciently  mints  in  almod  every  county 
^  in  England  ;  but  the  only  mint  at  prefent  in  tiieBritidi 
dominions.  Is  that  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The  of-'^ 
fleers  of  the  mint  are,  i.  The  warden  of  the  mint, 
who  is  chief ;  he  overfees  the  other  officers,  and  receives 
the  bullion.  2.  The  mader  worker 5  who  receives  the 
-  '  bullion 
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t)u!»-‘on  from  the  warden,  caufes  it  to  be  melted,  deli¬ 
vers  it  to' the  mqneyers,  and  when  it  is  coined  receives 
it  again.  3.  The  comptroller,  who  is  the  overfeer  of 
all  the  inferior  officers,  and  fees  that  all  the  money  is 
made  to  the  jufb  aflize.  4.  The  allay* mailer  ;  who 
weighs  the  gold  and  filver,  and  fees  that  it  is  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  llahdard.  5.  The  auditor  ;  .who  takes  the 
accounts.  6.** The  furveyor  of  the  melting  ;  who  af¬ 
ter  the  alTay-maller  has  made  trial  of  the  bullion,  fees 
that  it  is  call  out,  and  not  altered  after  it  is  delivered 
to  the  raelter,  7.  The  engraver  ;  who  engraves  the 
(lamps  and  dyes  for  the  coinage  of  the  money.  8.  The 
clerk  of  the  irons  ;  who  fees  that  the  irons  are  clean 
and  tit  to  work  with.  9.  The  melter  ;  who^ melts  the 
bullion  before  it  is  coined^  10.  The  provolt  of  the' 
mint  ;  who  provides  fof,  and  overfees  all  the  morteyers, 
Ti,,The  bldnchers  ;  whoanne^il  and  cleanfe  the  money. 
12.  The  moneyers  ;  fome  of  whom  forge  the  money, 
fome  fnear  it,  fame  round  and  mill  if,  and  fome  llamp  or 
coin  it.  i3.Tiieporters ;  who  keep  the  gate  of  the  mint. 

Mfnt,  in  botany.  See  Mentha. 

MINUARTIA,  in  b6tany,  a  genus  of  the  triandria  tri- 
gynia  clafs.  The  calix  conlills  of  five  leaves  ;  it  has 
no  corolla  ;  and  the  capfule  has  one  cell  and  three 
valves.  There  are  three  fpecies,  all  natives  of  Spain. 

MINUET,  in  mulic,  a  very  graceful  kind  of  dance, 
which  confilts  of  a  coupee,  a  high  Hep,  and  a  balance; 
it  begins  with  a  beat,  and  its  motion  is  triple. 

MINUTE,  in  geometry,  the  fixtieth  part  of  a  degree  of 
a  circle.  See*AsTRONOM y,  Geography,  Geome¬ 
try.  ‘ 

Minute  of  time^  the  fixtieth  part  of  an  hour. 

Minute,  in  archite<5lure,  ufually  denotes  the  fixtieth, 
fometimes  the  thirtieth  part  of  a  module.  See  Ar- 
chitecture. 

Minute  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  Ihort  memoir,  or  llcetch  of  a 
thing,  taken  in  writing. 

MIRABILIS,  MARVEL  OF  Peru,  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  the  pentandria  monogynia  clafs.  The  corolla  is 
funnel  lhaped  ;  the  calix  is  below  the  fruit  ;  and  the 
necflarium  is  globular,  including  the  germen.  There 
are  three  fpecics,  all  natives  of  America. 

Tournef^ort  and  Linnaeus  will  have  the  root  of  this 
plant  to  be  the  jalap  of  the  fiiops  ;  but  Houllon  de¬ 
clares,  tjiai  jalap  is  the  root  of  a  fpecies  of  convolvulus. 

MIRACLE,*^  is  a  work  eifeded  in  a  manner  dilferent 
from  the  .common  and  regular  method  of  providence, 
by  the  interpolition  either  of  God  himfelf,  or  ffime  in 
telligent  agent  fuperior  to  man. 

MIRALETUS,  in  ichthyology.  See  Raja. 

MISCHNAH,  orMisNAH,  the  code  or  collection  of  the 
.  civil  law  of  the  Jews.  The  Jews  pretend,  that  when 
God  gave  the  v/ritten  law  to  Mofes,  he  gave  him  alfo 
another  not  written,  w'hich  was  preferved  by  tradition 
among  the  do<5tors  of  the  fynagogue,  'till  rabbi  Judah, 
^furnamed  the  , Holy,  feeing  the  danger  they  were  in., 
through  their  difperfion,  of  departing  from  the  traditi¬ 
ons  of  their- fathers,  judged  it  proper  to  reduce  them 
to  writing. 

The  mifnah  is  divided  in  ifx  parts  ;  the  firfi  relates 
to  the  dillinQion  of  feeds  in  a  field,  to  trees,  fruits. 


tythes,  he*  The  fecond  regulates.the  manner  of  ob- 

'  ferving  fe'llivals  :  the  third  treats  of  women,  and  nia» 
trimonial  cafes  :  the  fourth  of  lolTes  in  trade,  :  the 
fifth  is  on  obligations,  facrifices,  he.  :  and  the  fixth 
treats  of  the  leveral  forts  of  purification. 

MISDEMEANOUR,  inlaw,  lignifies  a  heinous  olTence 
or  fkult,  particularly  in  the  execution  of  an  office. 

MISFEASANCE,  in  law-books,  lignifies  a  trerpafs. 

MISLETOE,  in  botany.  SeeViscuM. 

MISNOMER,  in  law,  a  mifnaming,  or  millaking  a  per- 
fon’s  name.  The  Chrillian  name  of  a  perfon  Ih  .uld 
always  be  perfe<5l,  but  the  law  is  not  fo  llrifl  and  pre- 
cife|in  regard  to  furnames,  a  fmall  millake  in  which  will 
be  difpenfed  with  to  make  good  a  contrail,  and  fUpport 
the  a6f  of  the  party. 

MISPRISION  fignifies,  in  general,  fome  negleifl  or 
overfigln  ;  as  where  a  perfon  is  privy’  to  a  treafon  or 
felony  committed  by  anather,  and  negle<5ls  to  reveal 
it  to  the  king  or  his  council,  or  to  a  magillrate  j  but 
entirely  conceals  it :  this  is  ca.lled  mifprifioa  of  thofe 
crimes.  In  cafes  of  mifprifion  of  treafon,  theoffender 
is  to  be  imprifoned  for  life,  and  to  forfeit  his  goods 
and  chattels,  together  w'ith  the  profits  of  his  lands, 
he.  but  in  mifprifion  of  felony,  the  offender  is  only 
to  be  punilhed  with  fine  and  imprifonment,  and  to  re¬ 
main  in  prifontill  the  fine  is  paid. 

MISSAL,  the  Rorailh  m  .fi-book,  containing  the  feveraJL 
maffes  to  be  faid  on  particular  days.  ^ 

MISSEL  BIRD.  SeeTuRDUs. 

MISSIONARIES,  fuch  ecoleliallics  as  are  fent  by  any 
Chrillian  church,  into  pagan  or  infidel  countries,  to 
convert  the  natives,  and  eliabliffi  the  Chrillian  r.eligion 
among  them.  • 

MISUSER,  inlaw,  fignifies  fome  abufe  of  any  particu¬ 
lar  liberty  or  benefit. 

MISY,  in  natural  hillory,  a  fpecies  of  the  chalcantha,  a. 
foffil  v^ry  common  in  theTurklllidonVinions,  and  fome¬ 
times  found  in  the  mines  at  Cremnitz  in  Hungary. 

It  is  a  confiderably  firm  fubllance,  of  an  irregular 
texture,  not  coiiipaft,  muchi  refembling  fome  of  our 
more  gaudy  rnarchalites,  but  wanting  in  their  hardnels 
and  weight.  It  is  of  no  determinate  lhapeorfize,  but"* 
it  is  oftentimes  found  in  fmall  detached  maffes,  which 
are  ufually  broad,  fiat,  and  very  rugged  at  the  edges. 
As  to  its  medical  virtues,  they  are  no  other  than  thole 
of  the  green  vitriol. 

MITCHELLA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  tetrandria 
monogynia  clafs.  The  corolla  conlifts  of  one  j)etal  ;  it. 
has  four  lligmata;  and  the  berry  is  bifid,  containing  four  , 
feeds.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  a  native  of  Carolina..  . 

MITE,  a  fmall  coin  formerly  current,  equal  to  about 
one  third  part  of  a  farthing. 

Mite,  in  zoology.  See  Acarus. 

MITELLA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  decandria  digy- 
nia  clafs.  The  calix  conlills  of  five  fegments,  the 
corolL  of  five  pinnatifid  petals  inferted  into  the  calix, 
and  the  capfule  of  two  equal  valves.  There  are  two 
fpecies,  none  of  them  natives  of  Britain. 

Mil  RALES  VALVULE.  See  Anatomy,  p,  279. 

MITRE,  a  facerdotai  ornament  worn  on  the  head  by  bi- 
ffiops  and  certain  abbots  on  foJenin  occafions ;  being  a. 

fort 
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fort  of  cap,  pointed,  and  cleft  at  top.  TUe  high  pried 
among  the  Jews  wore  a  mitre  or  bonnet  on  his  head. 
The  inferior  prieds  among  the  Jews  had  likewife  their 
■mitres,  but  in  what  refpecl  they  differed  from  that  of 
the  high- pried  is  uncertain.  Some  contend  that  the  an¬ 
cient  biihops  wore  mitres,  but  this  is  by  no  means  certain. 
MITREOLA,  in  botany.  See  Ophiorrhiza.  . 

MITTAU,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Courland,  in  Po¬ 
land  :  fituated  inE.  long.  24®,  N.  lat.  56^  40^ 

MITTIMUS,  as  generally  ufed,  hath  two  figniheations, 
j.  It  fignifies  a  writ  for  removing  and  transferring  of 
records  from  one  court  to  another.  2.  It  fignifies  a 
precept,  or  commjind  in  writing  under  the  hand  and 
feal  of  a  juftice  of  the  peace,  dire(ded  to  the  gaoler  or 
keeper  of  fome  prifon,  for  the  receiving  and  fafe  keep¬ 
ing  of  an  offender  charged  with  any  crime  until  he  be 
delivered  by  due  courfe  of  law. 

iMIXT,  or  MixT  BODY,  in  chemidry,  that  whicii  i-s  com¬ 
pounded  of  different  elements  or  principles.  See  Che¬ 
mistry. 

AIIXTURE,  a  compound,  or  affemblage  of  feveral  dif¬ 
ferent  bodies  in  the  fame  mafs.  See  Chemistry. 

MIZEN,  in  the  fea-language,  is  a  particular  mad  or  fail. 
The  mizen  mad  dands  in  the  dernmod  part  of  the  fhip. 
In  fome  great  fliips  there  are  two  of  thefe;  when  that 
next,  the  main-mad  is  called  the  main-mizen,  and  that 

^  next  the  poop  the  bonaventure- mizen. 

MNIUAf,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  cryptogamia  mufcl 
clafs.  The  anthcra  is  operculated  ;  and  tbe  cap  tulum 
of  the  female  is  naked,  and  dudy.  ITcre  are  18  fpe- 
cies,  7  of  which  are  natives  of  Britain. 

Perpetual  Mobile^  or  Movement.  SeeMovEMENT. 

MOCO,  or  Mocho,  a  great  city  and  port- town  of  A 
rabia  Felix,  fituated  near  the  draits  of  Babslmandel,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea:  E.  long  45®,  N  lat.  13®. 

MODBURY,  a  market-town  of  Devoufhire,  32  miles 
fouth-wed  of  Exeter. 

MODE,  in  metaphyfics,  denotes  the  manner  of  a  thing’s 
exidcnce.  See  Metaphysics,  p.  179. 

Mode,  in  mufic,  is  defined  to  be  a  p  .rticuhr  manner  of 
cohdituting  the  odave ;  or',  it  is  the  melodious  condi- 
tution  of  the  octave,  as  it  confiffs  of  feven  eflential 
founds,  befides  the  key  or  fundamental. 

A  mode,  then,  is  the  particular  order  of  the  concin- 
nous  degrees  of  an  o(dave  ;  the  fundamental  note  where¬ 
of  may  be  called  the  key,  as  it  fignifies  that  principal 
note  which  regulates  the  red. 

MODEL,  in  a  general  renfe,“an  original  pattern,  pro- 
pofed  for  any  one  to  copy  or  imitate. 

This  word  is  particularly  ufed,  in  building,  for  an 
artificial  pattern  made  in  wood,  done,  plader,  or  0- 
ther  matter,  with  all  its  parts  and  proportions,  in  or¬ 
der  for  the  better  -conduding  and  executing  fome  grekt 
work,  and  to  give  an  idea  of  the  effedt  it  will  have  in 
large.  In  all  great  buildings,  it  is  much  the  fured 
way  to  make  a  model  in  relievo,  and  not  to  trud  to  a 
bare  defign  or  draught. 

MODENA,  a  duchy  of  Italy,  bounded  by  Mantua  on 
the  north,  by  Romania  on  the  ead,  by  Tufeany  and 
Lucca  on  the  fouth,  and  by  Parma  and  the  territory 
4sf  Genoa  on  the  wed. 


Modena,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  that  narae, ‘fitu¬ 
ated  in  II®  20'  E.  long,  and  44°  45'  N.  lat. 

MODERATOR,  in  the  fchools,  the  pcrfon  who  pre- 
fidcs.  at  a  difpute,  or  in  a  public  aflembly  :  thus  the 
prefident  of  the  annual  afTsmbly  of  the  church  of  Scot¬ 
land,  is 'dyled  moderator. 

MODERN,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fotliething  new,  or  of 
•our  time,. in  oppofition  to  what  is  antique  or  ancient. 

MODICA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Noto, 
twenty-five  miles  fouth  of  Syracufe. 
MODIFICATION,  in  philofophy,  that  which  modifies 
a  thing,  or  gives  it  this  or  that  manner  of  being. 

,  Q^aniity  and  quality  are  accidents  which  modify  all 
bodies. 

Decree  oj'  Modification,  in  Scots  law,  a  decree  af- 
certaining  the  extent  of  a  minider’s  dipend,  without  pro¬ 
portioning  it  among  the  perfons  liable  in  payment.  See 
Law,  Tit.  v.  13. 

MODILLIONS,  in  architecture,  ornaments  in  the  cor- 
niche  of  the  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  .Compofite  colunjns. 
See  Architecture.  '  ^ 

MODIQS,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  dry  meafure,  in  ufe 
among  the  Romans,  for  feveral  forts  of  grain. 

MODULATION,  in  mufic,  the  art  of  keeping  in,  or 
changing  the  mode  or  key. 

MODULE,  in  architecture,  a  certain  meafure, or  big- 
nefs,  taken  at  pleafure,  for  regulating  the  proportions 
of  columns,  and  the  fymmetry  or  difpofition  of  the 
whole  building.  Architects  generally  chufe  the  femi- 
diametcr  of  the  bottom  of  the  column  for  their  module, 
and  this  they  fubdivide  into  parts  or  minutes.  See 
Architecture. 

MOHERINGIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  octandria 
digynia  dais.  .The  calix  has  4  leaves,  and  the  corol¬ 
la  4  petals,  and  the  capfule  confids  of  one  cell  and  4 
valves.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  a  native  of  Swit¬ 
zerland. 

MOFFAT,  a  village  in  the  diire  of  Annandale,  thirty- 
fix  miles  fouth  wed  of  Edinburgh  ;  famous  for  its  mi¬ 
neral  wdls,  one  of  which  is  ufed  for  bathing,-  and  the 
water  -of  the  other  is  taken  inwardly  Thefe  w'aiers 
are  of  great  fervice  in  grippings  of  the  guts,  colics, 
and  pains'  in  the  domach.  Thofe  who  are  troubled 
with  obdruflions,  rheumatic  pains,  and  aches,  find  great 
relief  both  from  bathing  and  drinking  ;  nor  is  this  wa¬ 
ter  a  lefs  fovereiga  remedy  in  fcorbutic  cafes,  and  the 
king’s  evil.  Thefe  wells,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr  Plum¬ 
mer, '  profeflbr  of  fnedicine  in  the  univerfity  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  owe  their  virtues  to  a  fulphureous  principle. 

MOGULS,  or  Mongols,  hoards  or  tribes  of  vagrant 
Tartars,  on  the  north  of  India,  from  whom  the  mo¬ 
guls  or  fovereigns  of  India,  as  well  as -of  the  Ufbec- 
Tartars,  are  defeended. 

MOHAIR,  in  commerce,  the  hair  of  a  kind  of  goat, 
frequent  about  Angoura,  in  I'urky  ;  the  inhabitants 
‘?of  which  city  are  all  employed  in  the  manufaClure  of 
camblets,  made  of  this  hair. 

MOHAWK  country,  apart  of  North  America,  in¬ 
habited  by  one  of  the  fi^e  nations  of  the  Iroquois,  fi¬ 
tuated  between  the  province  of  New  York  and  thc-lake 
Ontario  or  Frontignac. 


MOHILA, 
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MOHILA,  one  of  the  Comora-iflands  In  the  Indian  o- 
cean,  htuated  between  Madagafcar  and  the  continent 
cf  Africa:' E.  long.  43^  30',  S.  Jat.  12°. 

MOIDORE,  aPorruguefegoldcoin,  value  il.  7s.  Serling. 

MOIETY,  the  half  of  any  thing. 

MOLA,  in  geography,  a  town  of  Italy,  feven  miles  call 
of  the  city  of  Barri,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 

Mola,  in  ichthyology.  See  Tetrodon. 

MOLARES,  or  dentes  molares,  in  anatomy,  the 
large  teeth  called  in  Englifh  grinders.  See  Anato¬ 
my,  p. 165. 

MOLDAVIA,  a  prorince.of  European  Turky,  fepara- 
ted  from  Poland  by  the  river  Neillcr. 

MOLE,  in  zoology.  Sec  Talpa. 

Mole  Cricket.  See  Gryllus. 

Mole,  in  midwifery,  a  mafs  of  flefliy  matter,  ofafphe- 
rical  “figure,  generated  in  the  uterus,  or  womb,  and 
fometiines  miftaken  for  a  child.  See  Midwifery. 

Mole,  in  geography,  a  river  in  Surry,  fo  called  from 
•  its  running,  for  part  of  its  courfe,  under  ground. 

Mole,  is  alfo  a  maflive  work  of  large  ftones  laid  in  the 
fea  by  means  of  cofferdams  ;  extending  before  a  port, 
cither  to  defend  the  harbour  from  the  impetuofity  cf  the 
waves,  or  to  prevent  the  pafTage  of  faips  without  leave. 

Action  of  MOLESTATION,  in  Scots  law.  See 
Law,  Tit,  xxx.  19. 

MOLLUGO,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  triandria  trigynia 
clafs.  The  calix  confifts  of  five  leaves  ;  the  corolla  is 
wanting ;  and  the  capfulehas  three  cells  and  three  valves. 
There  are  five  fpecies,  none  of  them  natives  of  Britain. 

MOLLOSSES,  in  commerce,  the  thick  fluid  matter 
remaining  after  the  fugar  is  made,  rcfembliifg  fyrup. 

In  Holland  moloffes  arc  much  ufed  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  tobacco,  and  by  the  poor  people  for  fugar.  A 
brandy  is  alfo  diftilled  from  them,  but  it  is  faid  to  be 
unwholefome. ' 

MOLOSSUS,  in  Greek  and  Latin jjoetry,  a  foot  com- 
pofed  of  three  long  fyllables,  as  deleiiant. 

MOLUCCA-1  SLANDS,  five  iflandsinthe  Indian  ocean, 
the  largeft  of  which  is  fcarce  thirty  miles  round  ;  they 
are  called  Bacbian,  Machian,  Motyr,  Ternate,  and  Ty- 
dor;  they  produce  fago,  oranges,  lemons,  and  fome  o- 
thep  fruits;  but  wlhat  is  peculiar  to  thefe  iflands,  is 
their  producingclovcs.  They  are  fubjedfto  the  Dutch, 
and  are  fiituated  in  125°  of  eafl  longitude,  and'between 
50' four h,  and  2°  north  latitude. 

MOLUCCELLA.,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  didynamia 
gymnofpermia  clafs.  The  calix  is  bell-fliaped,  and  lar¬ 
ger  than’the  corolla.  There  are  thrceTpecies,  none  of 
them  natives  of  Britain. 

MOLWITZ,  a  town  of  Silefia  in  the  kingdom  of  Bo¬ 
hemia  :  E  long.  16®  45',  N.  lat.  50°  26'. 

MOLYBDIA,  in  natural  hiflory,  the  name  of  a  genus 
of  cryflals,  of  a  cubic  form,  or  compofed  of  lix  fides, 
at  right  angles,  like  a  dye.. 

MOMBAZA,  or  Monbasa,  an  ifland  and  city  on  the 
eafl:  coafl  of  Africa,  oppofite  to  the  country  of  Mom- 
baza,  in  Zanguebar  :  E.  loprg.  48°,  N.  Lt.  4^^. 

MOMENT,  in  the  dodirine  of  time,  an  inflant,  or  the 
moll  minute  and  indivifibic  pair  of  duration. 

MOMENTUM,  in  mechanics,  fignifies  the  fame  with 
impetus,  or  the  quantity  of  motion  in  a  moving  body: 
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which  is  always  equal  to  the  quantity  of  matter  mesf- 
tiplied  into  the  velocity;  or,  ivhich  is  the  fame  thing, 
it  may  be  confidered  as  a  reftangle  under  the  quantity 
of  matter  and  velocity. 

MOMORDICA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  raonmeia 
fyngenefia  clafs.  The  calix  of  the  male  and  female  con¬ 
fifts  of  five  fegments  ;  the  corolla  of  the  male  has  fi.x 
fegments  ;  and  the  filaments  are  three.  The  coroll  i 
of  the  female  confifts  of  five  fegments  ;  and  it  has  three 
ftyli.  There  are  eight  fpeciss,  none  of  them  natives 
of  Britain.  ^ 

MONA,  an  ifland  in  the  Baltic,  fouth- weft  of  the  ifland 
of  Zealand,  fubje<ft  to  Denmaik  :  E.  long.  1 2°  30',  N. 
lat.  55®  20'. 

MONADELPHIA,  in  botany.  See  Botany,  p.  63^. 

MONAGHAN,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of 
Ulfter,  bounded  by  Tyrone,  on  the  north;  by  Ar¬ 
magh,  on  the  eaft  ;  by  Caven  and  Louth,  on  the  fouth  ; 
and  by  the  county  of  Famianagh,  on  the  weft. 

MONANDRIA,  in  botany.  See  Botany,  p.  635. 

MONARCHY,  a  government  in  w,hich  the  fupremc 
power  is  vefted  in  a  Angle  perfon.  See  Government. 

MONARDA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  diandrra  mono- 
gynia  clafs.  The  corolla  is*  unequal,  the  fuperior  lip 
involving  a  linear  filament.  It  has  four  feeds.  There 
arc  five  fpecies,  none  of  them  natives  of  Britain. 

MONASTERY,  a  convent,  or  houfe  built  for  the  re¬ 
ception  and  entertainment  of  monks,  mendicant  friars, 
or  nuns,  whether  it  be  an  abbey,  priory,  <6^. 

Monafteries  are  governed  by  different  rules,  according 
to  the  different  regulations  preferibed  by  their  found¬ 
ers.  The  firft  regular  and  perfeift  monafteries  were 
founded  by  St..Pachomius,  in  Egypt:  but  St.  Bafil 
is  generally  confidered  as  the  great  father  and  patriarch 
of  the  Eaftern  monks ;  fine'e  in  the  fourth  century  he 
preferibed  rules  for  the  government  of  the  monafteries, 
to  which  the  Anachorets  and  Coenobites,  and  the  o- 
ihcr  ancient  fathers  of  the  deferts,  fubmitted.  In  like 
manner  St.  Benedidl  was  ftyjed  the  patriarch  of  the 
Weftern  monks.  He  appeared  in  Italy  towards  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  the  fifth  century,  and  publilhed  his  rule, 

,  which  was  -univerfally  received  throughout  the  weft. 
St.  Auguftin  being  fent  into  England  by  St  Gregory 
the  pope,  in  the  year  596,  to  convert  the  Englifh,  he 
at  the  fame  time  introduced  the  monaftic  ftate  into  this 
kingdom;  which  made  fuch  progrefs  here,  that  within 
the  fpace  of  two  hundred  years,  there  were  thirty  kings 
and  queens  who  preferred  the  religious  habit  to  their 
crowns,  and  founded  ftately  monafteries,  where  they 
ended  their  days  in  folitude  and  retirement. 

MONASTIC,  fomething  belonging  to  monks.  Sec 
Monk. 

MONCON,  a  two  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Arragon, 
fifty  miles  north-eaft  of  Saragofla. 

MONDAY,  the  fecond  day  of  the  week,  fo  called  as 
being  anciently  facred  to  the  moon,  q  d.  moon-day, 

MONEMUGI  a  country  in  the  fourh  of  Africa,  fiiu.ited 
between  Angola  and  Zanguebar. 

MONEY,  a  piece  of  matter,  commonly  metal,  to  which 
public  authority  has  affixed  a  certain  value  and  weight 
to  ferve  as  a  medium  in  commerce. 
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Of  arilfcial  or  material  money, 

1.  From  the  infancy  of  the  world,  at  leaft  as  far  back 
as  our  accounts  of  the  tranfadlions  of  mankind  reach,  we 
lind  they  had  adopted  the  precious  metals,  that  is,  filver 
and  gold,  as  the  common  meafure  of  value,  and  as  the 
adequate  equivalent  for  every  thing  alienable.  ->  '■ 

The  metals  are  admirably  adapted  for  this  jurpofe  : 
They  are  perfecflly  homogeneous:  When  pure,  theirmalTes, 
or  bulks,  arc  exactly  in  proportion  to  their  weigh'^s :  No 
phyfical  difference  can  be  found  between  two  pounds  of 
gold,  or  filver,  let  them  be  the  production  of  the  mines 
of  Europe,  Afia,  Africa,  or  America:  They  are  perfectly 
malleable,  fufible,  and  fujBPer  the  mod  .exaCl  divifion  which  ^ 
human  art  is  capable  to  give  them :  They  are  capable  of 
-being  mixed  with  one  another,  as  well  as  with  metals  of 
a  bafer,  that  is,  of  a  lefs  homogeneous  nature,  fuch  as. 
copper:  By  ttiis  ihixture  they  fpread  themfelves  uniform¬ 
ly  through  the  whole  mafs  of  the  compofed  lump,  fo  that 
every  atom  of  it  becomes  proportionally  pofleffed  of  a 
[hare  of  this  noble  mixture  ;  ,by  which  means  the  fubdU 
vifion  of  the  precious  metals  is  rendered  very  extenfive. 

'  Their  phyfical  qualities  are  invariable  ;  they  lofe  no¬ 
thing  by  keeping;  they  are  folid  and  durable;  aftd  though 
their  parts  are  feparated  by  friClion,  like  every  other  thing, 
yet  dill  they  are  of  the  number  of  thofe  which  fufFer  lead 
by  it.  . 

If  money,  therefore,  can  be  made,  of  any  thing,  that 
is,  if  the  proportional  value  of  things  vendible  can  be 
meafured  by  any  thing  material,  it  may  be  meafured  by 
the  metals. 

H.  The  two  metals  being  pitched  upon  as  the  mod  pro¬ 
per  fubftances  for  realizing  the  ideal  fcaleof  money,  thofe 
vKvho  undertake  the  operation  of  adjuding  a  dandard  mud 
conda-nily  keep  in  their  eye^the  nature  and  qualities  of  a 
fcale,  as  well  as  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  formed. 

The.unit  of  the  fcale  mud  condantly  be  the  fame,  al¬ 
though  realized  in  the  metals,  or  the  whole  operation  fails 
in  the  mod  efienrial  part..  This  realizing  the  unit  is  like 
adjuding  a  pair  of  compaffes  to  a  geometrical  fcale,  where 
the  fmalled  deviation  from  the  exaCt  opening  once  given 
mud  occafion  an  incorreCI  meafure.  The  metals,  there¬ 
fore,  are  to  money  what  a  pair  of  compaffes  is,  to  a  geo¬ 
metrical  fcale. 

This  operation  of  adjuding  the  metals  to  the  money  of 
account  implies  an  exaCt  and  determinate  proportion  of 
both  metals  to  the  money  unit,  realized  in  all  the  fpecies 
and  denominations  of  coin,  adjuded  to  that  dandard. 

The  fmalleft  particle  of  either  metal  added  to,  or  taken 
away  from  any  coin,  which  reprefent  certain  determinate 
parts  of  the  fcale,  overturn?  the  whole  fydem  of  material 
money.  And  if,  no^withdanding  fuch  variation,  thefe 
coins  continue  to  bear  the  fame  denominations  as  before, 
this  will  as  effedually  dedroy  their  ufefulnefs  in  meafu- 
ring  the  value  of  things,  as  it  would  overturn  the  ufeful- 
pefs  of  a  pair  of  compaffes,  to  fuflfer  the  opening  to  vary, 
after  it  is  adjuded  to  the  fcale  reprefenting  feet,  toifes, 
miles,  or  leagues,  by  which  the  didances  up  the  plan  are 
10  be  meafured. 

III.  Debafing  the  dandard  is  a  goed  term  ;  becaufe  it 


conveys  a  clear  and  didin<51:  idea.  It  is  dimlnidiing  the 
yeight  of  the  pure  metal  contained  in  that  denomination 
by  which  a  nation  reckons,  and  which  we  have  called  the 
money- unit.  Railing  the  dandard  requires  no  farther  de¬ 
finition,  being  the  dire(5l  contrary. 

IV.  Altering  the  dandard  (that  is,  ralfing  or'dcbafing 
the  value  of  the  money-unit)  is  like  altering  the  national 
meafures  or  weights.  This  is  bed  difeovered  by  compa¬ 
ring  the  thing  altered  with  things  of  the  fame  nature  which 
have  fufFered  no  alteration.  Thus  if  the  foot  of  meafure 
was  altered  at  once  over  all^England,  by  adding  to  it,  or 
taking  from  it,  any  proportional  part  of  its  dandard  length, 
the  alteration  would  be  bed  difeovered,  by  comparing  the 
new  foot  with  that  of  Paris,  or  of  any  other  country,  which 
had  fufFered  no  alteration.  Jud  fo,  if  the  pound  derling, 
which  is  the  Englilh  unit,  fliall  be  found  any  how  changed, 
and  if  the  variation  it  has  met  with  be  difficult  to  afeer- 
tain,  becaufe  of  a  complication  of  circuni dances,  the  bed 
way  to  difeover  it,  will  be  to  compare  the  former  and  the 
prefent  .value  of  it  with  the  money  of  other  nations  which 
has  fufFered  no  variation.  Th’s  the  courfe  of  exchange 
will  perform  with  the  greated  exadnefs. 

V.  Artids  pretend,  that  the  precious  metals,  whenab- 
folutely  pure  from  any  mixture,  arc  not  of  fufficient  hard- 
nefe  to  conditute  a  folid  and  lading  coin.  They  are  found 
alfo  in  the  mines  mixed' with  other  metals  of  a  bafer  na¬ 
ture,  and  the  bringing  them  to  a  date  of  perfedl  purity 
occafions  an  unneceffary  expencc.  To  avoid,  therefore, 
the  inconvenience  of  employing  them  in  all  their  purity, 
people  have  adopted  the  expedient  of  mixing  them  with 
a  determinate  proportion  of  other  metals,  which  hurts 
neither  their  fufibility,  malleability,  beauty,  or  luflre. 
This  metkfis  called  alloy;  and,  being  confidered  only  as  a 
fupport  to  the  principal  metal,  is  accounted  of  no  value 
in  itfelf.  So  that  eleven  ounces  of  gold,  when  mixed  with 
one  ounce  of  filver,  acquires,  by  that  addition,  no  aug¬ 
mentation  of  value  whatever. 

This  being  the  c.afc,  we  fhall,  as  much  as  polfible,  over¬ 
look  the  cxidence  of  alloy,  in  fpeaking  of  money,  in  or¬ 
der  to  render  language  lefs  fubjetd  to  ambiguity. 

Incapacities  of  the  metals  to  perform  the  office  of  an  in^ 
variable  yneafure  of  value. 

I.  Were  there  but  one  fpecies  of  fuch  a  fubdance  as 
we  have  reprefented  gold  and  filver  to  be  ;  were  there  but 
one  metal  pofTeffing  the  qualities  of  purity,  divifibility, 
and  durability;  the  inconveniences  in  the  ufe  of  it  for 
money  would  be  fewer  by  far  than  they  are  found  to  be 
as  matters  dand. 

Such  a  metal  might  then,  by  an-  unlimited  divifion  into 
parts  exa<dly  equal,  be  made  to  lerve  as -a  tolerably  Heady 
and  univerfal  meafure.  But  the  rivalfliip  between  the 
metals,  and  the  perfect  equality  which  is  found  between 
all  their  phyfical  qualities,  fo  far  as  regards  purity  and 
divifibility,  render  them  fo  equally  well  adapted  to  ferve 
■as  the  common  meafure  of  value,  that  they  are  univerfally 
admitted  to  pafs  current  as  money. 

What  is  the  ccnfeque'nce  of  this  ?  That  the  one  mea,- 
fures  the  value  of  the  other,  as  well  as'that  of  every  other 
thing?.  Now  the  moment  any  meafure  begins  to  be  mea¬ 
fured 
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fared  by  another,  whofe  proportion  to  it  is  not  phyfically, 
perpetually,  and  invariably  the  fame,  all  the  ufelulnefsof 
fuch  a  meafure  is  loft.  An  example  will  make  this  plain. 

A  foot  of  meafure  is  a  determinate  length.  An  Eng- 
lifh  foot  may  be  compared  With  the  Paris  foot,  or  with 
that  of  the  Rhine  ;  that  is  to  fay,  it  may, be  meafu- 
red  by  them ;  and  the  proportion  between  their  lengths 
fnay  be  exprefted  in  numbers ;  which  proportion  will  be 
the  fame  perpetually.  The  meafunng  the  one  by  the  o- 
ther  will  occafion  no  uncertainty.;  and  we  may  fpeak  of 
lengths  by  Paris  feet,  and  be  perfe<511y  well  Gnderftood  by 
others  who  are  ufed  to  meafure  by  the  Englifh  foot,  or 
by  the  foot  of  the  Rhine.  -  ^ 

But  fuppofe  that  a  youth  of  twelve  years  old  takes  it 
into  his  head  to  meafure  from  time  to  time,  as  he  advances 
in  age,  by  the  length  of  his  own  foot,  and  that  he  di¬ 
vides  this  growing  foot  into  inches  and  decimals:  what 
can  be  learned  from  his  account  of  meafures  !  As  he  in- 
creafes  in  years,  his  foot,  inches,  and  fubdivifions,  will 
be  gradually  lengthening  ;  and  were  every  man  to  follow 
his  example,  and  meafure  by  hisown  foot, -then  the  foot 
of  a  meafure  now  eftablifhed  would  totally  ceafe  to  be  of 
any  utility. 

This  is  juft  the  cafe  with  the  two  metals.  There'  is  no 
determinate  invariable  proportion  between  their  value; 
and  the  confequence  of  this  is,  that  when  they  are  both 
taken  for  meafuring  the  value  of  other  things,  the  things 
to  be  meafured,  like  lengths  to  be  meafured  by  the  young 
man’s  foot,  without  changing  their  relative  proportion  be¬ 
tween  thcmfelvcs,  change  however  with  refpe<ft  to  the  de¬ 
nominations  of  both  their  meafures.  An  example  will  make 
this  plain. 

Let.  us  fuppofe  an  ox  to  be  worth  three  thoufand 
pounds  weight  of  wheat,  and  the  one  aud  the  other  to  be 
worth  an  ounce  of  gdld,  and  an  ounce  of  gold  to  be  worth 
cxatftly  fifteen  ounces  of  filver  :  If  the  cafe  fhould  hap¬ 
pen,  that  the  proportional  value  between  gold  and  filver 
fhould  come  to  be  as  14  is  to  i,  would  not  the  ox,  and 
confequenily  the  wheat,  be  eftimated  at  lefs  in  filver,  and 
more  in' gold,  than  formerly  ?  Farther,  would  u  be  in 
the  power  of  any  ftate  to  prevent  this  variation^  in  the 
meafure  of  the  value  of  oxen  and  wheat,  without  putting 
into  the  unit  of  their  money  lefs  filver  and  more  gold  than 
formerly. 

If  therefore  any  particular  ftate  fliould  fix  the  ftandard 
of  the  unit  of  their  money- to  one  fpecies  of  the  metals, 
while  in  fad  both  the  one  and  the  other  are  adually  em¬ 
ployed  in  meafuring  value  ;  does  not  fuch  a  ftate  refem- 
ble  the  young  man,  who  meafures  all  by  his  growing  foot? 
For  if  filver,  for  example,  be  retained  as  the  ftandard, 
while  it  is  gaining  upon  g^dd  one  fiiteenth  additionaFva- 
lue  ;  and  if  gold  continue  all  the  while  to  determ  ne  the 
value  of  things  as  well  as  filver,  it  is  plain,  that,  to  all  in¬ 
tents  and  purpofes,  this  fiiverrmeafure  is  lengthening  dai¬ 
ly,  like  the  young  man’s  foot,  fince  the  fame  w^eight  of  it 
muft  become  every  day  equivalent  to  more  and  more  of 
the  fame  commodity  ;  notwithftanding  that  we  fuppofe 
the  fame  proportion, to  fubfift,  without  the  leaft  variation, 
between  that  co<nmodity  and  every  other  fpecies  of  things 
alienable 

and  felling  are  purely  conventional,  and  no  man 


is  obliged  to  give  his  merchandize  at  what  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  proportion  of  its  worth.  The  ufe,  there¬ 
fore  of  an  univerfal  meafure,  is,  to  mark,  not  only  the  re¬ 
lative  value  of  the  things  to  which  it  is  applied  as  a  mea¬ 
fure,  but  to  difeover  in  an  inftant  the  proportion  between 
the  value  of  thofe,  and  of  every  other  commodity  valued 
by  a  determinate  meafure  in  all  the  countries  of  the 
world. 

'\Vere  pounds  fterling,  liv'res,  florins,  piaftres,  6'<r.  which 
are  all  money  of  account,  invariable  in  their  yalues,  what 
a  facility  would  it  produce  in  all  converfions,  what  an 
aiSftanoe  to  trade !  But  as  they  are  all  limited  or  fixed  to 
coins,  and  confequently  vary  from  time  to  time,  this  ex¬ 
ample  fhews  the  utility  of  the  invariable  meafure  which 
we  have  deferibed. 

There  is  another  circumftance  which  incapacitates  the 
metals  from  performing  the  office  of  money;  the  fubftance 
of  which  the^coin  is  made,  is  a  commodity,  which  rifes 
and  finks  in  its  value  with  refped  to  other  commodities,, 
according  to  the  wants,  competition,  and  caprices  of  man¬ 
kind.  The  advantage,  therefore,  found  in  putting  an  in- 
trinfic  value  into  that  fubftance  which  performs  the  f  untftion 
of  money  of  account,  is  compenfated  by  the  inftabiiity  of 
that  intrinfic  value ;  -and  the  advantage  obtained  by  the 
ftability  of  paper,  or  fymbcHcal  money,  is  compenfated 
by  the  defeA  it  commonly  has  of  not  being  at  all  times 
fufceptible  of  realization  into  folid  property  or  intrinfic 
value. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  render  material  money  more  per- 
fe<51,  this  quality  of  metal,  that  is,  of  a  commodity,  fhculd 
be  taken  from  it;  and  in  order  to  render  paper-money 
more  perfed,  it  ought  to  be  made  to  circulate  upon  me¬ 
tallic  or  land  fecurityr 

II.  There  are  feveral  fmaller  inconveniences  accoiw 
pan3dng  the  ufe  of  the  metals,  which  we  fhall-  here  ftiort- 
ly  enumerate.' 

\mo.  No  money  made  of  gold  or  filver  can  circulate 
long,  without  Jofing  of  its  weight,  although  it  ail  along 
preferves  the  fame  denomination.  This  reprefents  the  con¬ 
tracting  a  pair  of  compafits  which  had  been  rightly  adjuft- 
ed  to  the  fcale. 

2do.  Another,  inconvenience  proceeds  from  the  fabri¬ 
cation  of  money.  ,  Suppofing  the  faith  of  Princes  who 
coin  money  to  be  inviolable,  and  the  probity  as  well  as 
capacity  of  thofe  to  whom  they  commit  the  infpeCtion  of 
the  finenefs  of  the  metals  to  be  fufficient,  it  is  hardly 
pofiible  for  workmen  to  render  every  piece  exaCtly  of  a 
proper  weight,  or  to  preserve  the  due  proportion  between 
pieces  of  different  denominations  ;  that  is  to  fay,  to  make 
every  ten  fixpences  exaClly  of  the  fame  weight  with  every 
crown^piece  and  every  five  fhdlings  ftrock  in  a  coin.tge.  In 
proportion  to  fuch  inaccuracies,  the  parts  bf  the  fcale  be¬ 
come  unequal. 

Another  inconvenience,  and  far  from  being  in- 
cc'^fiderabie,  fi^>ws  from  the  e’^pence  requifi  e  for  the 
coining  of  money  'Fhis  ex  pence  adds  *0  its  v^Jiie  as  a 
manufacture,  wiihcut.  adding  any  thir)g  to  its. -weight. 

4/0.  The  laft  inconvenience  is,  that  by  fixing  the  money 
of  account' entirely  to  tl^e  coin  withe  nr  bavr;g  any  inde¬ 
pendent  common  m'..'.fuie  to- mark  and  coiitiol  thefe  de¬ 
viations  from  matheniaucai  exaClnefs,  which  are  eithep 

infeparaDie. 
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irifcparable  from- the  metals  themfelves,  or  from  tl*c  fa 
brication  of  them)  the  v/hole  meafiire  of  value,  and  all 
the  relative  interelts  of  debtors  and  creditors,  become  at 
the  difpofal  not  only  of  workmen  in  the  mint,  of  Jews 
who  deaf  fn  money,  of  clippers  and  walhers  of  coin,  but 
they  are  alfo  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  princes,  \vho 
have  the  right  of  coinage,  and  who  have  frequently  alfo 
the  right  of  raifing  or  debafing  the  ftandard  of  the  coin, 
according  as  they  find  it  moft  for  their  prefent  and  tern- 
porary  intereft. 

Methods  rvhich  may  he  propofed  for  ' hffening  the  fever al 
inconveniences  to  'which  material  money  is  liable. 

The  inconveniences  from  the  variation  in  the  relative 
value  of  the  metals  to  one  another,'  may  in  forne  raeafure 
be  obviated  by  the  following  expedients, 

imo.  By  confidering  one  only  as  the  ftandard,  and 
leaving  the  other  to  feek  its  own  value,  like  any  other 
commodity. 

2do.  By  confidering  one  only  as,  the  ftandard,  and 
fixing  the  value  of  the  other  from  time  to  time  by  au« 
thoriiy,  according  as  the  market*price  of  the  metals  (hall 
vary. 

^tio.  By  fixing  the  ftandard  of' the  unit  according  to 
the  mean  proportion  of  the  metals,  attaching  it  to  neither; 
regulating  the  coin  accordingly  ;  and  upon  every  confi- 
derable  variation  in  the  proportion  between  them,  cither 
to  make  a  new  coinage,  or  to  raife  the  denomination  of 
one  of  the  fpecies,  and  lower  it  in  the  other,  in  order  to 
preferve  the  unit  exadlly  in  the  mean  proportion  between 
the  gold  and  filver.- 

4/^.  To  have  two  units,  and  two  ftandards,  one  of 
gold,  and  one  of  filver,  and  to  allow  every  body  to  fti- 
pulate  in  either. 

^to.  Or  laft  of  all,  to  oblige  all  debtors  to  pay  oncjialf 
in  gold,  and  one  half  in  the  filvcr  ftandard. 

Variatio7ts  to  'which  the  value  of  the  money -unit  is  ex- 
pofed  from  every  diforder  in  the  coin. 

Let  us  fuppofe,  at  prefent,  the  only  diforder  to  con* 
fift  in  a  want  of  the  due  proportion  between  the  gold  and 
filver  in  the  coin. 

This  proportion  can  only  be  eftablifhed  by  the  market- 
price  of  the  metals  ;  becaufe  an  augmentation  and  rife  in 
the  demand  for  gold  or  filver  has  the  efFecft  of  augment¬ 
ing  the  value  of  the  metal  demanded.  Let  us  fuppofe, 
that  to  day  one  pound  of  gold  may  buy  fifteen  pounds  of 
filver  ;  if  to-morrow  there  be  a  high  demand  for  filver, 
a  competition  among  mei  chants  to  have  filver  for  gold 
will  enfue ;  they  will  contend  who  lhall  get  the  filver  at 
the  rate  of  fifteen  pounds  for  one  of  gold  :  this  will  raife 
the  price  of  it ;  and  in  proportion  to  their  views  of  profit, 
fome  will  accept  of  lefs  than  the  fifteen  pounds.  This  is 
plainly  a  raife  in  the  filver,  more  properly  than  a  fall  in 
the  gold;  becaufe  it  is  the  competition  for  the  filver  which 
has  cccafioned  the  variation  in  the  former  proportion  be¬ 
tween  the  metals. 

Let  us  now  fuppofe,  that  a  ftate,  having  with  great  ex- 
acftnefs  examined  the  proportion  of  the  metals  in  the 
.tnarket,  and  having  determined  the  preciie  quantity  of 
each  for  jealizing  or  reprefenting  the  raoney-unitj  ftiali 
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execute  a«sofl  exa^  coinage  of  gold  and  filver  coin.  As 
long  as  that  proportion  continues  unvaried  in  the  market, 
no  inconvenience  can  refuit  from  that  quarter,  ia  making 
ufe  of  metals  for  -money  of  account. 

Bet  let  U3  fuppofe  the  proportion  to  change  ;  that  the 
filyec,  for  example,  fiiail  rife  in  its  value  with  regard  to 
•gold  ;  will  it  not  follow,  from  that  moment,  that  the  unit, 
realized  in  the  filver,  will  become  of  more  value  than  the 
unit  realized  in  the  gold  coin  i 

But  as  the  law  has  ordered  them  to  pafs  as  equivalents 
for  bne  another,  and  as  debtors  have  always  the  option 
of  paying  in  what  legal  coin  they  think  fit,  will  they  not 
all  chufetopay  in  gold,  arid  v/ill  not  then  the  filver  coii)  be 
melted  down  or  exported,  in  order  to  be  fold  as  bullion, 
above  the  value  it  bears  when  it  circulates  in  coin  ?  Will 
not  this  paying  in  gold  alfo  really  diminish  the  value  of 
the  money  unit,  fince  upon  this  variation  every  thing 
muft  fell  for  more  gold  than  before,  as  we  have  already 
obferved  ? 

Confequently,  merchandize  which  have  no"t  varied  in 
their  relative  value  to  any  other  thing  but  to  gold  and 
filver,  muft  be  ineafured  by  the  mean  proporyon  of  the 
metals  ;  and  the  application  of  any  other  meafure  to  them 
is  altering  the  ftandard.  If  they  are  meafured  by  the 
gold,  the  ftandard  is  debafed  ;  if  by  filver,  it  is  raifed. 

If,  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  of  melting  down  the 
filver,  the  ftate  fhall  give  up  affixing  the  value  of  their 
unit  to  both  fpecies  at  once,  and  fliall  fix  it  to  one,  leaving 
the  other  to  feek  its  price  as  any  other  commodity  ;  in 
that  cafe,  no  doubt,  the  melting  down  of  the  coin  will  be 
prevented;  but  will  ever  this  reftore  the  value  of  the 
money- unit  to  its  former  ftandard?  Would  it,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  foregoing  fuppofitibn,  raife  the  debafed 
value  of  the  mon^-unit  in  the  gold  coin,  if  that  fpecies 
were  declared  to  be  the  ftandard  ?  It  would  indeed  render 
filver  coin  purely  a  merchandize,  and,  by  allowing  it 
to  feek  its  value,  would  certainly  prevent  it  from  being 
melted  down  as  before  ;  becaufe  the  pieces  v/ould  rife 
conventionally  in  their  denomination  ;  or  an  agio,  as  it  is 
called,  would  be  taken  in  payments  made  in  filver ;  but 
the  gold  would  not,  on  that  account,  rife  in  its  value,  or 
begin  to  purchafe  any  more  merchandize  than  before, 
Were  therefore  the  ftandard  fixed  to  the  gold,  would 
not  this  be  an  arbitrary  and  a  violent  revolution  in  the 
value  of  the  money- unit,  and  a  debafement  of  the  ftan¬ 
dard  ? 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ftate  fhould  fix  the  ftandard 
.  to  the  filver,  which  we  fuppofe  to  have  rifen  in  its  value, 
would  that  ever  fink  the  advanced  value  which  the  filver 
coin  had  gained  above  the  worth  of  the  former  ftandard 
unit  ?  and.wouid  not  this  fie  a  violent^and  an  arbitrary  re¬ 
volution  in  the  value  of  the  money  unit,  and  a  raifing  of 
the  ftandard  ? 

The  only  expedient,  therefore,  is,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  to  fix 
thenumerary  unit  to  neither  of  the  metals,  but  to  contrive 
a  way  to  make  it  ftucftuate  1n  a  mean  proportion  between 
them  ;  which  is  in  efFedtthe  introdudlion  of  a  pure  ideal 
money  of  accoupt. 

The  regulation  of  fi.xing  the  unit  by  the  mean  propor¬ 
tion,  ought  to  take  place  at  the  inftant  the  ftandard  unit 
is  alfixcd  with  exadlnefs  both  to  the  gold  and  filver.  If 
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it  be  introduced  long  after  the  market  proportion  between 
the  metals  has  deviated  from  the  proportion  eftablifhed 
in  the  coin  ;  and  if  the  new  regulaiioo  is  madejo  have  a 
retrorpe<5t,  with  regard  to  the  acquitting  of  permanent 
contr.ads  entered  into,  v/hile  the  value  of  the  money- 
unit  had  attached  itfelf  to  the  lowed  currency,  in  confe- 
quenceof  the  principle  above  laid  down  ;  then  the  redo- 
ring  the  money- unit  to  that  dandard  where  it  ought  to 
have  remained  (to  wit,  to  the  mean  proportion)  is  an  in¬ 
jury  to  all  debtors  who  have  contracted  fince  the  time 
^ihat  the  proportion  of  the  metals  began  to  vary. 

This  is  clear  from  the  former  reafoning.  The  mo¬ 
ment  the’ market-price  of  the  metals  differs  from  that  in 
the  coin,  every  one  who  has  payments- to  make,  pays  in 
that  fpecies  which  is  the  highed  rated  in  the  coin  ;  con 
fequently,  he 'who  lends,  lends  in  that  fpecies.  If  after 
the  contract,  therefore,  the  unit  is  carried  up  to  the 
mean  proportion,  this  mud  be  a  lofs  to  him  who  had 
borrowed. 

From  this  we  may  perceive,  why  there  is  lefs  inconve¬ 
nience  from  the  varying  of , the  proportion  of  the  metals, 
wltere  the  ftandard  is  fixed  to  one  of  them,  than  when  it 
is  fixed  to  both.  In  the  fird  cafe,  it  is  at  lead  uncertain 
whether  the Jiandard  or  \\\tvierchandize- fpecies  Is  to  rife; 
confequently  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  debtors  or  the 
creditors  are  to  gain  by  a  variation.  M  iht  Jiandard 
fpecies  diould  rife,  the  creditors  will  gain  ;  if  the  mer¬ 
chandize  fpecies  rifes,  the  debtors  will  gain  ;  but  when 
the  unit  is  attached  to  both  fpecies,  then  the  creditors 
never  can  gain,  let  the  metals  vary  as  they  will  :  if  fit- 
ver  rifes,  then  debtors  will  pay  in  gold;  if  gold  rifes, 
debtors  will  pay  in  fiiver.  But  whether  the  unit  be  at¬ 
tached  to  one  or  to  both  fpecies,  the  infallible  confequence 
of  a  variation  is,  that  one  half  of  the  difference  is  either 
gained  or  lod  by  debtors  and  creditors.  The  invariable 
unit  is  condantly  the  mean  proportional  between  the  two 
iTieafures. 

Hoix)  the  variations  in  the  intrinjic  value  cf  the  unit  of 

snoney  miijl  a  all  the  dcmejiic  inter  eft  of  a  Nation, 

If  the  changing  the  content  of  the  buflicf  by  w'hich  grain 
is  raeafured,  would  affeCl  the  intertd  of  thofe  who  are 
obliged  to  pay,  or  who  aie  intitled  to  receive,  a  certain 
number  of  builiels  of  grain  for  the  rent  of  lands  ;  in  the 
fame  manner  mud  every  variation  in  the  value  of  the 
unit  of  accompt  affeCI  all  perfons  who,  in  permanent  con- 
traCls,  are  obliged  to  make  payments,  or  who  are  intitled 
to  r'bcciye  fums  of  money  Itipulatedin  multiples  or  in  frac- 
tidrs  efthat  money  unit. 

Every  variation,  therefore,  upon  the  intrrnfic  value  of- 
the  money  unit,  has  the  effeCl  of  benefiting  the  clafs  of 
■creditors,  at  the  cxpence  of  debtors,  or  vice  verfa 

This  confequence  is  deduced  from  an  obvious  principle. 
Money  is  more  or  iefs  valuable  ijti  proportion  as  it  can 
purchbfe  more  or  lefs  of  every  kind  of  merchandize.  Now 
without  entering  anew  into  the  caufes  of  the  rife  and  fall 
'6f  prices,  it  is  agreed  upon  all  hands,  that  whether  an 
augmentation  of  the  general  mafs  of  money  in  circulatica 
has  the  effect  of  railing  prices  in  general,  or  not,  any 
augmentation  of  the  quantity  of  the  metals  appointed  to 
be  put  into  the  money-unit,  mud  at  lead  stfed  the  value 
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of  that  money-unit,  and  make  it  purchafe  more  of  any 
commodity  than  before;  that  is  to  fay,  if  113  grains  of 
fine  gold,  the  prefent  weight  of  a  pound  derling  in  gold, 
can  buy  1 1 3  pounds  of  flour  ;  were  the  pound  derling  raifed 
to  1 1 4  grains  of  the  fame  metal,  it  would  buy  114  pounds 
of  flour;  confequently,  were  the  pound  derling  augment¬ 
ed  by  one  grain  of  gold,  every  miller  who  paid  a  rent 
of  ten  pounds  a  year,  would  be  obliged  to  fell  1140 
pounds  of  his  flour,  in  order  to  procure  10  pounds  to  pay 
his  rent,  in  place  of  1130  pounds  of  flour  which  he  fold 
formerly  to  procure  the  lame  fum  ;  confequently,  by  this 
innovation,  the  miller  mud  lofe  yearly  ten  pounds  of 
flour,  which  his  mader  confequently  mud  gain.  From 
this  example,  it  is  plain,  that  every  augmentation  of  me¬ 
tals  put  into  the  pound  derling,  either  of  fiiver  or  gold, 
mud  imply  an  advantage  to  the  whole  clafs  of  creditors 
who  are  paid  in  pounds  derling,  and  confequently  mud 
be  a  proportional  lofs  to  ail  debtors  who  mud  pay  by 
the  fame  denomination. 

Of  the  diforder  in  the  Britijh  coin^  for  fo  far  as  it  oc^ 

caftons  the  meltisig  donvn  or  the  exporting  'of  the  fpecie. 

The  defeifts  in  the  Britifli  coin  arc  three. 

\mo.  The  proportion  between  the  gold  and  fiiver  in  it 
is  found  to  be  as  i  to  I5tV»  whereas  the  market  price 
may  be  fuppofed  to  be  nearly  as  i  to  144.. 

2do.  Great  part  of  the  current  money  is  worn  and 
light. 

'^tio.  From  the  fecond  defedl  proceeds  the  third,  to 
wit,  that  there  are  feveral  currencies  in  circulation  which 
pafs  for  the  fame  value,  without  being  of  the  fame  weight. 

4/(7.  From  all  thefe  defe(ds  refults  the  lad  and  greaied: 
inconvenience,  to  wit,  thatfome  innovation  mud  be  made, 
in  order  to  fet  matters  on  a  right  footing. 

The  Englifli,  befides  the  unit  of  their  money  which 
they  call  the  pound  derling,  have  alfo  the  unit  of  their 
weight  for  weighing  the  precious  metals. 

This  is  called  the  pound  troy,  and  confids  of  1 2  ounce?, 
every  ounce  of  20  penny  weight,  and  every  penny-weight 
of  24  grains.  The  pound  troy,  therefore,  confids  of  240 
penny- weight,  and  5760  grains.  ‘ 

The  fincnefs  of  the  fiiver  is  reckoned  by  the  number  of 
ounces  and  penny- weights  of  the  pure  metals  in  the  pound 
troy  of  the  compofed  mafs ;  or  in  other  words,  the 
•pound  troy,  which  contains  5760  grains  of  dandard  fii¬ 
ver,  contains  5328  grains  of  fine  fiiver,  and  432  grains 
of  copper,  called  alloy. 

Thus  dandard  fiiver  is  ri  ounces  2  penny- weights  of 
fine  fiiver  in  the  pound  troy  to  18  penny  weights  copper, 
or  1 1  I  parts  Fne  fiiver  to  9  parts  alloy. 

Standard  gold  is  ii  ounces  fine  to  one  ounce  fiiver  or 
'copper  employed  for  alloy,  which  together  make  the 
pound  troy;  confequently,  the  pound  troy  of  dandard 
gold,  contains  5280  grains  fine;  and  480  grains  alloy, 
which  alloy  is  reckoned  of  no  value. 

This  pound  of  dandard  fiiver  is  01  dered,  hy  darute  of 
the'43d  of  Elizabeth,  to  be  coined  into  62  diillings,  20 
of  which  make  the  pound  derling  ;  confequently  the  20 
fliillings  contain  1718.7  grams  of  fine  fiiver,  and  1858.06 
dandard  fiiver. 

The  pound  troy  of  dandard  gold,  fine,  is  ordered 
3  by 
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by  an  a^  of  King  Charles  II.  to  be  cut  into  44  4-  gui¬ 
neas  that  is  to  iay,  every  guinea  contains  129.43  grains 
of  ftandard  gold,  and  1 18.644  of  fine  gold  ;  and  the  pound 
flerling,  which  is -I-t  uf  the  guinea,  contains  1 12.994, 
which  we  may  date  at  1 13  grains  of  fine  gold. 

The  coinage  in  England  is  entirely  defrayed  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  date.  The  mint  price  for  the  metals  is  the 
very  fame  with  the  price  of  the  cpin.  Whoever  carries 
to  the  mint  an  ounce  of  dandard  filver,  receives  for  it  in 
filver  c.  in  ^s.  2d.  or  62  d :  whoev  r  carries  an  ounce  of 
dandard  gold  receives  in  gold  coin  3/.  17/.  iOr/4- 
one  and  the  other  making  exadly  an  ounce  of  the  lame 
dnenefs  with  the  bullion.  Coin,  therefore,  can  have  no 
value  in  the  market  above  bullion  ;  confequently,  no  iofs 
can  be  incurred  by  thofe  who  melt  it  down. 

When  the  guinea  was  firddruck,  the  government  (not 
rnclinlng  to  fix  the  pound  defling  to  the  gold  coin  of  the 
nation)  fixed  the  guinea  at  20  {hillings,  (which  was  then 
l)elov/  its  proportion  to  the  filver)  leaving  it  to  feek  its 
ow'n  price  above  that  value,  according  to  the  courfe  of 
the  market. 

By  this  regulation  no  harm  was  cone  to  the  Englilh 
filver  dandard;  becaule  the  guinea,  or  1 1 8  6.44  grains 
fine  gold  being  worth  more,  at  that  time,  than  20  {hil¬ 
lings,  or  1718-7  grains  fine  filver,  no  debtor  would  pay 
with  gold  at  its  dandard  value,  and  whatever  it  was  re¬ 
ceived  for  above  that  price  was  pu  ely  conventional. 

Accoidingly  guineas  fought  their  own  price  until  the 
year  1728,  that  they  were  fixed  a-new,  not  below  their 
value  as  at  fird,  but  at  what  was  then  reckoned  their  ex- 
aft  value,  according  to  the  proportion  of  tlic  metals,  to 
wit,  at  2 1  drillings,  and  at  this  they  were  ordered  to 
pafs  current  in  all  payments.- 

Tliis  operation  had  the  effeft  of  making  the  gold  a 
dandard  as  well  as  the  (ilver.  Debtors  then  paid  indif¬ 
ferently  in  gold  as  v/ell  as  in  filver,  becaufe  both  were 
fuppofed  to  be  of  ihe  fame  intrinfic  as  well  as  current  va¬ 
lue;  in  which  cafe  no  inconvenience  could  follow  upon 
this  regulation.  But,  in  time,  filver  came  to  be  more 
demanded ;  the  making  of  plate  began  to  prevail  more 
than  formerly,  and  the  exportation  of  filver  to  the  Ead 
Indies  increafing  yearly,  made  the  demand  for  it  greater, 
or  perhaps  brought  Its  quantity  to  be  proportionally  lefs 
than  before.  This  changed  the  proportion  of  the  metals  ; 
and  by  dow  degrees  they  have  come  from  that  of  i  tO' 
15  2  (the  proportion  they  were  fuppofed  to  have  when 
the  gu-.neas  were  fixed  and  made  a  lawful  money  at  21 
{hillings)  to  that  of  14.3  the  prefent proportion. 

The  confequince  of  this  has  been,  that  the  fame  gui- 
iiea  which  was  worth  1804.6  grains  fine  filver,  at  the 
time  it  was  fixed  at  21  {hillings,  is  now  worth  no  more 
than  1719.9  grains  of  fine  filver  according  to  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  1 4.4  to  I .  „ 

Confequently,  debtors,  who  have  always  the  optlpn 
of  the  legal  fpecies  in  paying  their  debts,  will  pay  pounds 
{leriing  no  more  in  filver  but  in  gold  ;  and  as  the  gold 
pounds  they  pay  in,  are  not  intrinfically  worth  the  filver 
pounds  they  paid  in  formerly,  according  to  the  datute  of 
Elizabeth,  it  follows  that  the  pound  {ferling  in  filver  is 
really  no  more  the  dandard,  (incc  no  body  will  pay  at 
lb  at  rale,  and  fince  no  body  can  be  compelled  to  do  it. 


Befides  this  want  of  proportion  between  the  metals, 
the  filver  coined  before  the  reign  of  George  I.  is  now  be¬ 
come  light  by  circulation  ;  and  the  guineas  coined  by  all 
the  Princes  fince  Charles  TI.  pafs  by  tale,  though  many 
of  them  are  confiderably  diminifhed  in  their  weight. 

Let  us  now  examine  what  profit  the  want  of  profor- 
tlon  and  the  want  of  weight  in  the  coin  can  afeird  to 
the  money-jobbers,  in  melting  it  down  or  exporting  it. 

Did  every  body  confider  coin  only  as  the  meafure  for 
reckoning  value,  without  attending  to  its  value  as  a  me¬ 
tal,  the  deviations  of  gold  and  filver  coin  from  perfedi 
exadtnefs  either  as  to  proportion  or  weight  would  occa- 
fion  little  inconvenience. 

Great  numbers  indeed.  In  every  modern  foclety,  con- 
fidcr  coin  in  no  other  lig  't,  than  that  of  money  of  ac- 
compt ;  and  have  great  difficulty  to  comprehend  what  dif¬ 
ference  any  one  can  find  between  a  light  fiiilling  and  a 
.heavy  one ;  or  what  inconvenience  there  can  pofiibly  re- 
fuit  from  a  guinea’s  being  fome  grains  of  fine  gold  too- 
light  to  be  worth  21  fit  liings  dandard  weight.  And  did 
every  one  think  in  the  fame  way,  there  would  be  no  oc- 
cafion  for  coin  of  the  precious  metals  at  all ;  leather, 
copper,  iron,  or  paper,  would  keep  the  reckoning  as  well 
as  gold  and  filver. 

But  although  there  be  many  who  look  no  farther  than 
at  the  damp  on  the  coin,  there  are  others  wliofe  foie  bu- 
finefs  it  is  to  examine  its  intrinfic  worth  as  a  commodity, 

-  and  to  profit  of  every  irregularity  in  the  weight  and  pro¬ 
portion  of  metals. 

By  the  very  inditutlon  of  coinage,  it  is  implied,  that 
every  piece  of  the  fame  metal,  and  fame  denomination 
with  regard  to  the  money- unit,  {hall  pafs  current  for  the 
fame  value. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  employment  of  money-jobbers, 
to  examine,  with  a  fciupulous  exadlnefs,  the  preciffi 
weight  of  every  piece  of  coin  which  comes  into  their  hands. 

The  fird  objeft  of  their  attention,  is,  the  price  of  the 
metals  in  the  market :  a  jobber  finds,  at  prefent,  that 
with  14.5  pounds  of  fine  filver  bullion,  he  can  buy  one 
pound  of  fine  gold  bullion. 

He  therefore  buys  up  with  gold  coin,  all  the  new  fil¬ 
ver  as  fad  as  it  is  coined,  of  ^vhich  he  can  get  at  the  rate 
of  15.2  pounds  for  one  in  gold  ;  thefe  15.2  pounds  fil¬ 
ver  coin  he  melts  down  into  bullion,  and  converts  that 
back  into  gold  bullion,  giving  at  the  rate  of  only  14.5 
pounds  for  one. 

By  this  operation  he  remains  with  the  value  of  of 
one  pound  weight  of  filver  bullion  clear  profit  upon  the 
154  pounds  he  bought;  which  is  really  lod  by  the 
man  who  inadvertently  coined  filver  at  the  mint,  and  gave 
it  to  the  money-jobber  for  his  gold.  Thus  the  date  lo- 
fes  the  expence  of  the  coinage,  and  the  public  the  con¬ 
venience  of  change  for  their  guineas. 

But  here  it  may  be  aflced.  Why  Ihoiild  the  money- 
jobber  melt  down  the  filver  coin?  can  he  not  buy  gold 
with  it  as  well  without  melting  it  down  ?  He  cannot ; 
becaufe  when  it  is  in  coin,  he  cannot  avail  himfelf  of  iis 
being  new  and  weighty.  Coin  goes  by  tale,  not  *by 
weight;  therefore,  were  he  to  come  to  market  with  his 
new  filver  coin,  gold  bullion  being  fold  at  the  mint  price,' 
wc  {hall  fuppofe,  viz.  at  3  /.  17  /.  loid,  derling  money 
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per  ounce,  he  would  be  obliged  to  pay  the  price  of  what 
he  bought  with  heavy  money,  which  he  can  equally  do 
>with  light. 

He  therefore  melts  down  the  new  filver  coin,  and  fells 
it  for  bullion,  at  fo  many  pence  an  ounce,  the  price  of 
which  bullion  is,  in  the  Eng  iHi  market,  always  above 
the  price  of  CIver  at  the  mint,  for  the  reafojis  now  to  be 
given. 

When  you  fell  ftandard  filver  bullion  at  the  mint,  you 
are  paid  in  weighty  money ;  that  is,  you  receive  for  your 
bidlinn  the  very  fime.  weight  in  ftandard  coin  ;  the  coin¬ 
age  colls  nothing  :  but  when  you  fell  bullion  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  you  are  paid  in  worn  out  filver,  in  gold,  in  bank 
notes,  in  Ihorr,  in  every  fpccies  of  lawful  current  money. 
Now  all  thefe  payments  have  fome  defeat:  the  filver  you 
are  paid  with  is  worn  and  light ;  the  gold  you  are  paid 
with  is  over-rated,  and  perhaps  alfo  light;  and  the  bank 
notes  mud  have  the  fame  value  with  the  fpecie  with  which 
the  bank  pays  them ;  that  is,  with  light  filver  or  over¬ 
rated  gold. 

It  i^s  for  ihefe  reafons,  that  filver  bullion,  which  is 
bought  by  the  mint  at  5  /.  2  d.  per  ounce  of  heavy  filver 
money,  may  be  bought  at  market  at  65  pence  the  ounce 
in  hght  filver,  over-rated  gold,  or  bank  notes,  which  is 
the  fame  thing. 

Farther,  we  have  feen  how  the  impofition  of  coinage 
has  the  efi'erd  of  raifing  coin  above  the  value  of  bullion, 
by  adding  a  value  to  it  which  it  had  not  as  a  metal. 

Jud  fo,  when  the  unit  is  once  affixed  to  certain  deter¬ 
mined  quantities  of  both  metals,  if  one  of  the  metals 
fhould  afterwards  rife  ih  value  in  the  market,  the  coin 
made  of  that  metal  Oiud  lofe  a  part  of  its  value  as  coin, 
although  it  retains  it  as  a  metal.  Confcquently,  as  in 
the  fird  cafe,  it  acquired  an  additional  value  by  being 
coined,  it  mud  now  acquire  an  additional  value  by  being 
melted  down.  From  this  we  may  conclude,  that  when 
the  dandard  is  affixed  to  both  the  metals  in  the  coin,  and 
when  the  proportion  of  that  value  is  not  made  to  follow 
the  price  of  the  market,  that  fpecies  which  rifes  in  the 
market  is  melted  down,  and  the  bullion  is  fold  for  a  price 
as  much  exceeding  the  mint  price  as  the  metal  has  rlfen 
in  its  value. 

If,  therefore,  in  England,  the  price  of  filver  bullion  is 
found  to  be  at  65  pence  tlie  ounce,  while  at  the  mint  it 
is  rated  at  62  ;  this  proves  that  filver  has  rifen  above 
the  proportion  obferved  in  the  coin,  and  that  all  coin  of 
dandard  weight  may  confequently  be  melted  down  with 
a  profit  of  But  as  there  are  feveral  other  circum- 
dances  to  be  attr  nded  to  which  regulate  and  influence 
the  price  of  bullion  we  fhall  here  pafs  them  in  review, 
the  better  to  difeover  the  nature  of  this  dilorder  in  the 
Englidi  coin,  and  the  advantages  which  money -jobbers 
may  draw  from  it.  .  ^ 

The  price  of  bullion,  like  that  of  every  othermerchan- 
dize,  is  regulated  by  the  value  of  the  money  it  is  paid 
with. 

If  bullion,  therefore,  fells  in  England  for  65  pence 
an  ounce,  paid  in  filver  coin,  it  mud  lei!  for  65  fliillings 
the  pound  troy  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  flnllings  it  is  com¬ 
monly  paid  with  do  not  exceed  the  weight  of of  a 
pound  troy  :  for  if  the  65  diiliings  with  which  the  pound 


of  bullion  is  paid  weighed  more  than  a  pound  troy,  it 
would  be  a  diorter  and  better  way  for  him  who  wants 
bullion  to  melt  down  the  fnlDings  and  make  ufe  of  the 
metal,  than  to  go  to  market  with  them  in  order  to  get 
iefs. 

We  may,  therefore,  be  very  certain,  that  no  man  will 
buy  filver  bullion  at  65  pence  an  ounce,  with  any  fiiilling 
which  weighs  above  -^*5-  of  a  pound  troy 

We  have  gone  upon  the  fuppofition  that  the  ordinary  , 
price  of  bullion  in  the  Englilh  market  is  65  pence  per 
ounce.  This  has  been  done  upon  the  authority  of  fome 
late  writers  on  this  fubjedi  ;  it  is  now  proper  to  point 
out  the  caufes  which  may  make  it  deviate  from  that 
value. 

I.  It  may  vary,  and  certainly  will  vary,  in  the  price,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  currency  is  better  or  worfe.  When  the 
expences  of  a  war,  or  a  wrong  balance  of  trade,  have 
carried  oflT  a  great  many  heavy  guineas,  it  is  natural  that 
bullion  Ihould  rife  ;  becaule  then  it  will  be  paid  for  more 
commonly  in  light  gold  and  filver  ;  that  is  to  fity, 
with  pounds  fierling,  below  the  value  of  113  grains 
fine  gold,  the  worth  of  the  pound  fierling  in  new  guineas, 

II.  This  wrong  balance  of  trade,  or  a  demand  for 
bullion  abroad,  becoming  very  great,  may  occafion  a 
fcarcity  of  the  metals  in  the  market,  as  well  as  a  fcarcity 
of  the  coin  ;  confequently,  an  advanced  price  mull  be 
given  for  it  in  proportion  to  the  greatnefs  and  height  of 
the  demand.  In  this  cafe,  both  the  fpecie  and  the  bullion 
mufl  be  bought  with  paper.  But  the  rife  in  the  price  of 
bullion  proceeds  from  the  demand  for  the  metals,  and 
the  competition  between  merchants  to  procure  them,  and 
not  bccaufe  the  paper  given  as  the  price  is  at  all  of  inferior 
value  to  the  fpecie.  I'he  lead  diferedit  of  this  kind  would 
not  tend  to  diminilh  the  value  of  the  paper  ;  it  would  an¬ 
nihilate  it  at  once.  Therefore,  fince  the  metals  mufl  be 
had,  and  that  the  paper  cannot  fuppiy  the  want  of  them 
•\sffien  they  are  to  be  exported,  the  price  rifes  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  diffi.:u]ties  in  finding  metals  elfewhere  than  in 
the  Engliffi  market. 

HI.  A  fudden  call  for  bullion,  for  the  making  of  plate, 

A  goldfmith  can  w'dl  afford  to  give  67  pence  for  an  ounce 
of  filver,  that  is  to  fay,  he  can  afford  to  give  one  pound 
of  gold  for  14  pounds  of  filver,  and  perhaps  for  lefs, 
notwithllanding  that  what  he  gives  be  more  than  the  or¬ 
dinary  proportion  between  the  metals,  bccaufe  he  indemni¬ 
fies  himfelf  amply  by  the  price  of  his  workmanfliip :  jufl  as 
a  tavern  keeper  will  pay  any  price  for  a  fine  fiffi,  becaufe, 
like  the  goidfimth,  he  buys  for  other  people. 

IV.  The  mint  price  has  as  great  an  effeff  in  bringing 
down  the  price  of  bullion,  as  exchange  has  in  railing  it. 

In  countries  where  the  metals  in  the  coin  are  juflly  pro¬ 
portioned,  where  all  the  currencies  are  of  legal  weight, 
and  where  coinage  is  impofed,  the  operations  of  trade 
make  the  price  of  bullion  confiantJy  to  fluffuate  be¬ 
tween  the  value  of  the  coin  and  the  mint  price  of  the 
metals. 

Now  let  ns  fuppofe  that  the  current  price  of  filver  bul¬ 
lion  in  the  market  is  65  pence  the  ounce,  paid  in  lawful 
money,  no  matter  of  what  weight,  or  of  what  metal. 
Upon  this  the  money  jobber  falls  to  work.  All  ffiUlings 
which  are  above  of  a  pound  troy,  he  throws  into  his. 

melting: 
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melting  pot,  and  fells  them  as  bullion,  for  6^d.  per 
ounce  ;  ail  thofe  which  are  below  that  weight  he  carries 
to  market,  and  buys  bullion  with  them,  at  65  pence 
ounce. 

What  is  the  confequence  of  this? 

That  thofe  who  fell  the  bullion,  finding  the  /hillings 
which  the  money  jobber  pays  with  perhaps  not  above 
of  a  pound  troy,  they  on  their  fide  raife  the  price  of  their 
bullion  to  66  pence  the  ounce. 

This  makes  new  work  for  the  money-jobber  ;  for  he 
mud  always  gain.  He  now  weighs  all  {hillings  as  they 
come  to  hand  ;  and  as  formerly  he  threw  into  his  melting- 
pot  thofe  only  v/hich  were  worth  more  than  -g-V  of  a  pound 
troy,  he  now  throws  in  all  that  are  in  value  above 
He  then  fells  the  melted  fhillings  at  66  pence  the  ounce, 
and  buys  bullion  with  the  light  ones  at  the  fame  price. 

This  is  the  confequence  of  ever  permitting  any  fpecies 
of  coin  to  pafs  by  the  authority  of  the  llanip,  without 
controlling  it  at  the  fame  time  by  the  weight  :  and  this 
is  the  manner  in  which  money-jobbers  gain  by  the  currency 
of  light  money. 

,  It  is  no  argument  againfl:  this  expofition  of  the  matter 
to  fay,  that  filver  bullion  is  feldom  bought  with  filver 
coin  }  becaufe  the  pence  in  new  guineas  are  worth  no  more 
than  the  pence  of  (hillings  of  65  in  the  pound  tn  y  :  that 
is  to  fay,  that  24O  pence  contained  in  of  a  new 
guinea,  and  240  pence  contained  in  28  Ihiliings  of  65 
to  the  pound  troy  differ  no  more  in  the  intrinfic  value 
than  0.88  of  a  grain  of  fine  filver  upon  the  whole, 
which  is  a  mere  trifle. 

'Whenever,  therefore,  flilllings  come  below  the  weight 
of  -g?j-  of  a  pound  troy,  then  there  is  an  advantage  in 
changing  them  for  new  guineas :  and  when  that  is  the  cafe, 
the  new  g^iineas  will  be  melted  down,  and  profit  will  be 
found  in  felling  them  for  bullion,  upon  the  principles 
we  have  jud  been  explaining. 

We  have  already  given  a  fpecimen  of  the  domedic  o- 
perations  of  the  money-jobbers  ;  butthefeare  not  the  mod 
prejudicial  to  national  concerns.  The  jobbers  maybe 
i'uppofed  to  be  Engliflimen  ;  and  in  that  cafe  the  profit 
they  make  remains  at  home  :  but  whenever  there  is  a  call 
for  bullion  to  pay  the  balance  of  trade,  it  is^vident  that 
this  will  be  paid  in  filver  coin,  never  in  gold,  if  heavy 
filver  can  be  got ;  and  this  again  carries  away  the  filver 
coin,  and  renders  it  at  home  fo  rare,  that  great  inconye- 
niencies  are  found  for  want  of  the  IcfTer  denominations  of 
it.  The  lofs,  hov/ever,  here  is  confined  to  an  inconve¬ 
nience  ;  becaufe  the  balance  of  trade  being  a  debt  which 
mud  be  paid,  we  do  not  confider  the  exportation  of  the 
filver  for  that  purpofe  as  any  confequence  of  the  diforder 
of  the  coin.  But  befides  this  exportation  which  is  ne- 
ceffary,  there  are  others  which  are  arbitrary,  and  which 
are  made  only  with  a  view  to  profit  of  the  wrong  pro¬ 
portion. 

When  the  money  jobbers  find  difnculty  in  carrying  on 
the  traffic  we  have  deferibed,  in  the  Englifh  market, 
becaufe  of  the  competition  among  themfelves,  they  carry 
the  filver  com  out  of  the  country,  and  fell  it  abroad  for 
gold,  upon  the  fame  principles  that  the  Ead  India  com¬ 
pany  fend  filver  to  China,  in  order  to  purchafe  geld. 

It  may  be  demanded,  what  hurt  this  trade  can  do  to 


England,  fince  thofe  who_  export  filver  bring  back  the 
fame  value  in  gold  ?  Were  this  trade  carried  on  by  na¬ 
tives,  there  would  be  no  lofs  ;  becaufe  they  would  bring 
home  gold  for  the  whole  intrinfic  value  of  the  filver. 
But  if  we  fuppofe  foreigners  fending  over  gold  to  be  coined 
at  the  Englifh  mint,  and  changing  that  gold  into  Englifh 
filver  coin,  and  then  carrying  off  this  coin,  it  is  plain 
that  they  mu(i:  gain  the  difference,  as  well  as  the  money 
jobber?.  But  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  having  given  gold 
for  filver  at  the  rate  of  the  mint,  they  have  given  value 
for  what  they  haVe  received.  Very  right  ;  but  fo  did 
Sir  Hans  Sloane,  when  he  paid  five  guineas  for  an  over¬ 
grown  tod:  he  got  value  for  his  money;  but  it  was 
value  only  to  himfelf.  Juft  fo,  whenever  the  Englifli 
government  fhJI  be  obliged  to  reflore  the  proportion  of 
the  metals,  (as .they  mud  do,)  this  operation  will  annihi¬ 
late  that  imaginary  value  which  they  have  hitherto  fet 
upon  gold  ;  which  imagination  is  the  only  thing  which 
renders  the  exchange  of  their  filver  againft  the  foreign 
gold  equal. 

But  it  is  farther  objefted,  that  foreigners  cannot  carry 
offithe  heavy  filver ;  becaufe  there  is  none  to  carry  off. 
Very  true  ;  but  then  they  have  carried  oflf  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  already;  or  if  the  Englifli  Jews  have  been  too  (harp 
to  allow  fuch  a  profit  to  fall  to  firangers,  (which  may  or 
may  not  have  been  the  cafe,)  then  this  diforder  is  an 
effeidual  flop  to  any  more  coinage  of  filver  for  circulation. 

Of  the  diforder  in  the  Britijh  coin,  fo  far  as  it  effeils 

the  value  of  the  pound  ferling  currency^ 

From  what  has  been  .faid,  it  is  evident,  that  there 
mud  be  found  in  England  two  legal  pounds  derlirTg,  of 
different  values;  the  one  worth  113  grains  of  fine  gold, 
the  other  worth  17  18.7  grains  of  fine  filver.  We  call  them 
different ;  becaufe  thefe  tvyo  portions  of  the  precious 
metals  are  of  different  values  all  the  over  Europe, 

But  befides  thefe  two  different  pounds  derling,  which 
the  change  in  the  proportion  of  the  metals  have  created,  the 
other  defects  of  the  circulating  coin  produce  fimilar  effefts. 
The  guineas  coined  by  all  the  Princes  fince  K.  Charles 
II.  have  been  of  the  fame  datidard  weight  and  finenefs, 
44d  in  a  pound  troy  of  dandard  gold  fine  :  thefe  hare 
been  conftantly  wearing  ever  fince  they  have  been  coined; 
and  in  proportion  to  their  wearing  they  are  of  lefs  value. 

If,  therefore,  the  new  guineas  are  below  the  value  of 
a  pound  derling  in  filver,  dandard  weight,  the  old  mud 
be  of  lefs  value  dill.  Here  then  is  another  currency, 
that  is,  another  pound  derling  ;  or  indeed,  more  properly 
fpeaking,  there  arc  as  many  different  pounds  fterling,  as 
there  are  guineas  of  different  weights.  This  is  not  all ; 
the  money  jobbers  having  carried  off  all  the  weighty  fil¬ 
ver,'  that  which  is  worn  with  ufe,  and  reduced  even  be¬ 
low  the  dandard  of  gold,  forms  one  currency  more,  and 
totally  dedroys  all  determinate  proportion  between  the 
money  unit  and  the  cyrrencies  which  are  fuppofed  to  re- 
prefent  it. 

It  may  be  afleed,  how,  at  this  rate,  any  filver  has  re¬ 
mained  in  England  ?  It  is  anfwered,  that  the  few  weighty 
fhillings  which  dill  remain  in  circulation,  have  marvel- 
Joudy  efcaped  the  hands  of  the  money  jobbers ;  and  as 
for  themed,  the  rubbing  and  wearing  of  thefe  pieces  has 
,  done 
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floTiewhat  the  ftate  might  have  done  ;  that  Is  to  fay,  it  has 
reduced  themto  their  due  proportion  with  thelightell:  gold. 

The  difprder,  therefore,  of  the  Englifh  coin  has  ren¬ 
dered  the  ftandard  of  a  pound  flerling  quite  uncertain. 
'I'o  fay  that  it  is  1718.7  grains  of  fine  filver,  is  quite 
ideal.  Who  are  paid  in  iuch  pounds  ?  To  fay  that  it  is 
1 13  grains  of  pure  gold,  may  alfo  not  be  true  ;  becaufe 
there  are  many  currencies  wbrfe  than  the  new  guineas. 

What  then  is  the  confequence  of  all  this  diforder  ? 
What.effed  has  it  upon  the  current  value  of  a  pound 
fferling?  And  which  w'ay  can  the  value  of  that  be  deter¬ 
mined  i  , 

The  operations  of  trade  bring  v.jlue  to  an  equation, 
notwithiianding  the  greated  irregularities  poffible,  and 
fo  in  fa<5t  a  pound  fterling  has  acquired  a  determinate  va¬ 
lue  over  all  the  world  by  the  means  of  foreign  exchange. 
This  is  a  kind  of  ideal  fcale  for  meafuring  the  Britifh 
coin,  although  it  has  not  all  the  properties  of  that  deferibed 
above. 

Exchange  confiders  the  pound  derling  as  a  value  de¬ 
termined  according  to  the  combination  of  the  values  of 
all  the  different  currencies,  in  proportion  as  paynYents 
are  made  in  the  one  or  the  other  ;  and  as  debtors  gene¬ 
rally  take  care  to  pay  in  the  word  fpecies  they  can,  it 
confequently  follow's,  that  the  value  of  the  pound  derling 
fhould  fall  to  that  of  th«  lowed  currency. 

Were  there  a  fufficient  quantity  of  worn  gold  and  fil¬ 
ver  to  acquit  all  bills  of ‘exchange,  the  pound  derling 
would  come  down  to  the  value  of  them  ;  but  if  the  new 
gold  be  alfo  neceffary  for  that  purpofe,  the  value  of  it 
mud  be  proportionally  greater. 

All  thefe  combinations  are  liquidated  and  compenfated 
with  one  another,  by  the  operations  of  trade  and  exchange: 
and  the  pound  flerling,  which  is  fo  different  ia  itfel'f,  be¬ 
comes  thereby,  in  the  eyes  of  commerce,  a  ddterminate 
unit,  fubjedt  however  to  variations,  from  which  it  never 
can  be  exempted. 

Exchange,  therefore,  is  one  of  the  bed  meafures  for 
valuinik  pound  derling,  prefent  currency.  Here  occurs 
a'queiBon: 

Docs  the  great  quantity  of  paper  money  in  England 
tend  to  diminidi  the  value  of  the  pound  derling  ? 

We  anfwer  in  the  negative.  P aper^  ittoney  is  jud  as 
good  a§  gold  or  filver  money,  and  no  better.  The  va¬ 
riation  of  the  dandard,'  we  have  already  faid,  mud  in¬ 
fluence  the  interefts  of  debtors  and  creditors  proportion¬ 
ally  every  where.  From  this  it  follov/s,  that  ail  augmen¬ 
tation  of  the  value  of  the  money  unit  in  the  fpecie  mud 
hurt  the  debtors  inthe  paper  money;  ard  all  diminutions, 
on  the  other  hand,  rauu  hurt  the  creditors  in  the  paper  mo¬ 
ney  as  well  as  every' where  eife.  The  payments,  there¬ 
fore,  made  in  paper  money,  never  can  contribute  to  the 
regulation  of  the  flandard  of  the  pound  derling;  it  is  the 
fpecie  receiyed  in  liquidation  of  that  paper  money  which' 
*lone  c‘an  contribute  to  mark  the  value  of  the  Britifh  unit ; 
becaufe  it  is  affixed  to  nothing  elfe. 

From  this  we  may  draw  a  principle,  “  That  in  eoun- 
trles  where  the  money  unit  is  entirely' affixed  to  the  coin, 
the  aflual  value  of  it  is' not  according  to  the  legal  flandard 
of  thn  coin,  but  according  to  the  mean  propqr^on  of  the 
adtual  worth  of  ihofe  cnnencics  in  which  df:bts  aj:e  paid., 
VoL.III.  N®,  So.  2 
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From  this  we  fee  the  reafon  why  the  exchange  bctv;ee» 
England  and  all  other  trading^towns  in  Europe  has  long 
appeared  fo  unfavourable.  People  calculate  the  real  par, 
upon  the.  fuppofition  that  a  pound  derlingis  worth  1718.7 
grains  troy  of  fine  filver,  when  in  fad  the  currency  is  not 
perhaps  worth  1638,  the  value  of  a  new' guinea  in  filver, 
at  the  market  proportion  of  i  to  14.5;  that  is  to  fiy, 
the  currency  is  but  95.3.  per  cent  ot  the  filver  flandard 
of  the  43d  of  Elizabeth.  No  wonder  then  if  the  ex¬ 
change  be  thought  unfavourable. 

From  the  principle  we  have  jud  laid  down,  we  may 
gather  a  confirmation  of  what  we  advanced  concerning 
thecaufe  of  the  advanced  price  of  bullion  in  the  Englifii 
market. 

^Vhen  people  buy  bullion  with  current  money  at  a  de¬ 
terminate  price,  that  operation,  in  conjundion  with  the 
courfe  of  exchange,  ought  naturally  to  mark  the  adual 
value  of  the  pound  derling  with  great  exadnefs. 

If  therefore  the  price  of  flandard  bullion  in  the  Englifii 
market,  when  no  demand  is  found  for  the  exportation  of 
the  metals,  that  is  to  fay,  when  paper  is  found  for  paper 
upon  exchange,  and  when  merchantsverfed  in  thefe  mat¬ 
ters  judge  exchange  (that  is,  remittances)  to  be  at  par, 
if  then,  filver  bullion  cannot  be  bought  at  a  lower  price 
than  65  pence  the  ounce,  it  is  evident  that  this  bullion 
might  be  bought  with  65  pence  in  fliiilings,  of  which  65 
might  be  coined  out  of  the  pound  troy  Engliffi  dandard 
filver;  finCe  65  per  ounce  implies  65  ffiiliings  for  the  12 
ounces  or  pound  troy. 

This  plainly  fhev/s  how  dandard  filver  bullion  fhould 
fell  for  65  pence  the  ounce,  in  'a  country  where  the 
ounce  of  dandard  filver  in  the  coin  is  worth  no  more 
than  61 ;  and  were' the  market  price  of  bullion  to  dand 
uniformly  at  65  pence  per  ounce,  that  would  (hew  the  value 
of  the  pound  derling  to  be  tolerably  fixed.  All  the  heavy 
filver  coin  is  now  carried  off;  becaufe  it  was  intrinfically 
worth  more  than  the  gold  it  paffed  for  in  currency.  The 
filver  therefore  which  remains  is  worn  down  to  the 
market  proportion  of  the  metals,  as  has  been  faid  ;  that 
is  to  fay,  20  fliiilings  in  filver  currency  are  worth  1 13 
grains  of  fine  gold,  at  the  proportion  of  1  to  14,5  between 
gold  and  filver.  Now, 

as  1  is  to  14.5,  fo  Is  113  to  1638. 
fo  the  20  fliiilings  current  weigh  but  1638  grains  fine 
filver,  indead  of  1718.7,  which  they  ought  to  do  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  flandard* 

Now  let  us  fpeak  of  dandard  filver,  fince  we  are  exa¬ 
mining  how  far  the  Englifh  coin  raufl  be  worn  by  ufe. 

■The  pound  troy  contains  5760  grains.  This,  according 
to  the  dandard,  is  coined  into  62  fiiillings  ;  confequenily, 
every  fliilling  ought  to  weigh  92.9  grains.  Of  fuch 
diiliings  It  is  impcffible  that  ever  dandard  bullion  fliould, 
fell  at  above  62  ^ti\':.tper  ounce  If  therefore  fuch  builLon 
fells  for  65  pence ^  the  fiiillings  with  which  it  is  bought  muft 
weigh  no  more  than  88.64  grains  dandatd  filver;  that 
is,  they  mud  lofe  4  ^9  grains,  and  are  reduced  to  -5^0^  ^ 
pound  troy.  .  , 

But  it  is  not  neceffary  that  bullion  be  bought  with 
fiiillings  ;  no  dipulation  of  price  is  ever  made  farther, 
than  at  fo  many  pence  derling  per  ounce.  Does  not  this 
virtually  determine  the  value  of  fuch  currency  with  re- 
3  U  gard 
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card  to  all  the  currencies  In  Europe  ?  Did  a  Spaniard,  a 
Frencliiinn,  or  a  Dutchman,  know  the  exa6:  quantity  of 
fiiver  bullion  which  can  be  bought  in  the  London  market 
for  a  pound  fierling,  would  he  inform  himfelf  any  farther 
as  to  the  intrinfic  value  of  that  money-unit';  would  he  not 
underftand  the  value  of  it  far  better  from  that  clrcum- 
ftancethan  by  the  courfe  of  any  exchange,  fince  exchange 
does  not  markthc  intrinlic  value  of  money,  but  only  the 
value  of  that  money  tranfported  from  one  place  to  ano¬ 
ther  ? 

The  price  of  bullion,  therefore,  when  it  is  not  influen¬ 
ced  by  extraordinary  demand,  (fuch  as  for  the  payment 
of  a  balance  of  trade,  or  for  making  an  extraordinary 
provilion  of  plate)  but  when  it  ftands  at  what  everybody 
knows  to  be  meant  by  the  common  market  price,  is  a  very 
tolerable  meafure  of  the  value  of  the  a  final  money  ftan- 
dard  in  any  country. 

If  it  be  therefore  true,  that  a  pound  flerling  cannot 
purchafe  above  1638  grains  of  fine  filver  bullion,  it  will 
require  not  a  little  logic  to  prove  that  it  is  really,  or  has 
been  for  thefe  many  years,  worth  any  more  ;  notwith- 
Handing  that  the  ftandard  weight  of  it  in  England  is  re* 
gulated  by  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  at  1718.7  grains  of 
fine  filver. 

If  to  this  valuation  of  the  pound  Herling  drawn  from 
the  price  of  bullion,  we  add  the  other  drawn  from  the 
courfe  of  exchange;  and  if  by  this  we  find,  that  when 
paper  is  found  for  paper  upon  exchange,  a  pound  fterling 
cannot  purchafe  above  1638  grains  of  fine  filver  in  any 
country  in  Europe;  upon  thefe  two  authorities  we  may 
very  fafely  conclude  {as  to  the  matter  of  fait  at  leali.) 
that  the  poujj.dfterliDg  is  not  worth  more,  either  in  London 
or  in  any  other  trading  city  ;  and  if  this  bejhe  cafe,  it 
is  juft  worth  20  (hillings  of  65  to  the  pound  troy. 

If  therefore  the  mint  were  to  coin  (hillings  at  iliat  rate, 
and  pay  for  filver  bullion  at  the  market  price,  thst  is,  at 
the  rate  of  65  pence  per  ounce  in  thofe  new  coined  (hil¬ 
lings,  they  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  gold  ;  filver 
would  be  carried  tothemint  equally  with  gold,  and  would 
be  ss  little  fubje<5f  to  be  exported  or  melted  down. 

It  may  be  inquired  in  this  place,  how  far  the  coining 
the  pound  troy  into  65  (hillings ‘is  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  England  ? 

The  moment  a  date  pronounces  a  certain  quantity  of 
gold  to  be  worth  a  certain  quantity  of  filver,  and  orders 
thefe  rerpedive  quantities  of  each  metal  to  be  received  as 
equivalents  of  each  other,  and  as  lawful  money  in  pay¬ 
ments,  that  moment  gold  is  made  a  ftandard  as  much  as 
fiiver.  If  therefore  too  fmall  a  quantity  of  gold  be  or¬ 
dered  or  permitted  to  be  confidered  as  an  equivalent  for 
the  unit,  the  fiiver  ftandard  is  from  that  moment  debafed; 
or  indeed,  more  properly  fpeaking,  all  filver  money  is  from 
that  moment  proferibed  ;  for  who,  from  that  time,  will 
ever  pay  in  filver,  when  he  can  pay  cheaper  in  gold? 
Gold,  therefore,  by  fuch  a  law,  is  made  the  ftandard,  and 
all  declarations  to  the  contrary  are  againft  the  matter  of 
fad. 

Were  the  king,  therefore,  to  coin  filver  at  65  (hillings 
in  the  pound,  it  is  denVonftratian,  ^/}c2t  by  fuch  an  afi  he 
would  commit  no  adulteration  upon  the  ftandard  :  the 
adulteratioa  is  already  committed.  The  ftandard  has 


defeended  to  where  it  is,  by  flow  degrees,  and  by  the 
operation  of  political  caufes  only;  and  nothing  prevents  it 
from  falling  lower,  but  the  (tandard  of  the  gold  coin.  Let 
guineas  be  now  left  to  feek  their  value  as  they  did  former¬ 
ly,  and  let  light  filver  continue  to  go  by  tale,  Ve  'ihall  fee 
the  guineas  up  at  30  (hillings  in  20  years  time,  as  was  the 
cafe  in  1695. 

It  is  as  abfurd  to  fay  that  the  ftandard  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth'has  not  been  debafed  by  enabling  that  the  EngJiflt 
unit  (hall  be  acquitted  with  1 13  grams  of  fine  gold,  as  it 
would  be  to  affirm  that  it  would  not  be  deliafed  from  wha.t 
it  is  at  prefent  by  eoading  that  a  pound  of  butter  (hould 
every  where  be  received  in  payment  for  a  peund  fterling; 
although  the  pound  fterling  fliould  continue  to  confift  of 
3  ounces,  17  penny-weights,  and  10  grains  of  ftandard 
filver,  according  to  the  ftatute  of  the  43d  of  Elizabeth. 
In  that  cafe  molt  debtors  would  pay  in  butter,  and  filver 
would,  as  at  prefent,  acquire  a  conventional  value  as  a 
metal,  but  would  be  looked  upon  no  longer  as  a  ftandard, 
or  as  money. 

If  therefore,  by  the  law  of  England,  a  pound  fterling 
muft  confift  of  1718.7  grains  troy  of  fine  fiiver;  by  ti.e 
law  of  England  alfo,  113  grains  of  gold  muft  be  of  the 
fame  value  :  but  no  law  can  ertabiifli  that  proportion  ; 
confequently,  in  which  ever  way  a  reformvition  be  brought 
about,  fome  law  muft  be  reverfed  ;  confequently,  expe¬ 
diency,  and  not  compliance  with  law,  muft  be  the  motive 
in  reforming  the  abufe. 

^  From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  not  at  all  furprifing  that 
the  pound  fterling  fhould  in  fa<ft  be  reduced  nearly  to  the 
value  of  the  gold.  Whether  it  ought  to  be  kept  at  that 
value  is  another  queftion.  All  that  we  here  decide,  is, 
that  coining  the  pound  troy  into  65  fliillings  would  re- 
ftore  the  proportion  of  the  metals,  and  render  both  fpecies 
common  in  circulation,  liut  reftoring  the  weight  and 
proportion  of  the  coin  is  not  the  difficulty  which  prevents 
a  reformation  of  the  Englifli  coinage, 

Circurrtjiances  to  he  attended  to  in  a  7ienjj  regulation  of  the 
BriiiJJ?  coin. 

To  people  who  do  not  undeiftand  the  nature  of  fucli 
operations,  it  may  have  an  air  of  jufti  e  to  fupport  the 
unit  at  what  is  commonly  believed  to  be  the  ftandard 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  wit,  at  1718.5  grains  of  fine  filver. 

The  regulating  the  ftandard  of  both  filver  and  gold  to 
and  the  pound  fterling  to  four  ounces  ftandard 
filver,  as  it  ftood  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  1.  has 
alfo  its  advantages,  as  Mr  Harris  has  ohlerved.  It  makes 
the  crown  piece  to  weigh  juft  one  ounce,  the  (liilJing  four 
penny  weight,  and  the  penny  eight  grains  ;  ccn(equent]y, 
were  the  new  (btute  to  bear,  that  the  weight  of  the  coin 
(hould  regulate  its  currency  upon  certain  occafions,  the 
having  the  pieces  adjufted  to  certain  aliquot  parts  of 
weight  would  make  weighing  eafy,  and  would  accuftom 
the  common  people  to  judge  of  the  value  of  money  by  its 
weight,  and  not  by  the  ftamp. 

In  that  cafe,  there  might  be  a  convcniency  in  ftriking 
the  gold  coins  of  the  fame  weight  with  the  filver  ;  becaufc 
the  proportion  of  their  values  would  then  conftantly  be 
the  fame  ^ith  the  proportion  of  the  metals.  The  .gold, 
crowns  Avould  be  worth  at  prefent,  3/.  12/.  6d.  the 

half 
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hair  crowns  i  /,  16  s.  the  gold  (hillings  14/.  and  6d. 
and  the  hiilf  7/.  and  This  was  anciently  the  prac¬ 

tice  in  the  Spanhh  mints. 

Tne  interelh  within  ihe  (late  can  be  nowife  p5rfe<5l:Iy 
prote(5ted  but  by  permitting  conyerfions  of  value  from  the 
old  to  the  new  flandard,  whatever  it  be,  and  by  regula¬ 
ting  the  footing  oj  fuch  converfions  by  a<5t  of  parliament, 
according  to  circumdances. 

For  this  purpofe,  we  (hall  examine  thofe  intercfls  which 
will  chiefly  merit  the  attention  of  government,  when  they 
form  a  regulation  for  the  future  of  accjuitiing  permanent 
contra<5]:s  already  entered  into.  Such  as  may  be  contrac¬ 
ted  afterwards  will  naturally  follow  the  new  dandard. 

The  landed  mtered  is,  no  doubt,  the  mod  condderable 
in  the  nation.  Let  us-  therefore  examine,  in  the  fird 
place,  what  regulations  it  maybe  proper  to  make,  in  or¬ 
der  to  do  judice  to  this  great  ciafs,  with  refpe<d  to  the 
land-tax  on  one  hand,  and  with  refpevdto  their  ledees  on 
the  other. 

'Fhe  valuation  of  the  lands  of  England  was  made  many 
years  ago,  and  reafonably  ought  to  be  fuaported  at  the 
real  value  of  the  pound  (terling  at  that  time,  according 
to  the  principles  already  laid  down.  The  general  valua¬ 
tion,  therefore,  of  the  whole  kingdom  will  rife  according 
to  this  fcheme.  Th  s  will  be  confidered  as  an  injudice; 
and  no  doubt  it  would  be  fo,  if,  for  .the  future,  the  land 
tax  be  impofed  as  heretofore,'  without  attending  to  this 
circumdance  ;  but  as  that  impofition  is  annual,  as  it  is 
laid  on  by  the  landed  intered  iifeif,  who  compofe  the 
parliament,  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  that  this  great  ciafs  will 
at  lead  take  care  of  their  own  intered. 

AVere  the  valuat'on  of  the  lands  to  be  dated  accord¬ 
ing  to  rhe  valuation  of  the  pound  derling  of  17187  ^r^ins 
of  (liver,  which  is  commonly  Tuppofed  to  be  the  dandard 
of  Elizabeth,  there  would  be  no  great  injury  done  ;  this 
would  raife  the  valuation  only  5  per  cent,  and  the  land 
tax  in  proportion. 

There  no  ciafs  of  inhabitants  in  all  England  fo  much 
at  their  eafo,  and  fo  free  from  taxes,  as  the  ciafs  of  fiir- 
mers.  By.living  in  the  country,  and  by  confuming  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  without  their  fuflftring  any  al'enation, 
they  avoid  the  efFe<51:  of- many  excifes,  which,  by  thofe 
who  live  in  corporations,  are  felt  upon  many  articles  of 
their  confumption,  as  well  as  on  thofe  which  are  im¬ 
mediately  loaded  with  thefe  inipofitions.  For  this  reafon 
it  will  not,  perhaps,  appear  unreafonable’,  if  the  additi¬ 
onal  5  per  cent,  on  the  land  tax  were  thrown  upon  this 
ciafs,  and  not  upon  the  landlords. 

With  refpe<d  to  leafes,  it  may  be  obferved'  that  we 
have  gone  upon  the  dippofiiion  that  the  pound  derling  in 
the  year  1728,  was  worth  1718.7  grains  of  fine  (liver, 
and  1 13  grains  of  fine  gold. 

There  would  be  no  injudice  done  the  lefTees  of  all  the 
lands  in  the  kingdom,  were  their  rents  to  be  fixed  at  the 
mean  proportion  of  thefe  values.  AVe  have  obfeiVed  how 
the  pound  derling  has  been  gradually  diminifhing  in  its 
worth  from  that  time  by  the  gradual  rife  of  the  (liver. 
This  mean  proportion,  therefore,  will  nearly  anfwer  to 
what  t  le  value  of  the  ppund  derling  was  in  1743  ;  fup- 
pofing  the  rife  of  the  (liver  to  have  been  uniform. 

5.^  It  may  be  farther  allcdged  in  favour  of  the  landlords, 
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that  the  gradual  debaferaent  of  the  dandard  has  beea' 
more  prejudicial  to  their  intered  in  letting  their  lands, 
than  to  the  farmers  in  dlfpofing  of  the  fruits  of  them. 
Proprietors  cannot  fo  eaflly  raife  their  rents  upon  nev/ 
leafes,  as  farmers  can  raife  the  prices  of  their  grain,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  debafement  of  the  value  of  the  currency. 

'The  pound  derling,  thus  regulated  at  the  mean  pro¬ 
portion  of  its  worth,  as  it  dands  at  prefenf,  and  as  it 
flood  in  1728,  may  be  realized  in  1678. 6  grains  of  fine 
filver,  and  115.76  grains  fine  gold  ;  which  is  2.4  per 
cent,  above  the  value  of  the  prefent  currency.  No  in¬ 
jury,  therefore,  would  be  done  to  ledees,  and  no  unrea- 
fonable  gain  would  accrue  to  the  landed  intered,  in  ap¬ 
pointing  converfions  of  all  land  rents  at  2^  per  cent',  a* 
bove  the  value  of  the  prefent  currency, 

AAfithout  a  thorough  knowledge  of  every  circumdance 
relating  to  Great  Britain,  it  is  impodii.de  to  lay  down  any 
plan.  It  is  fudlcient,  here,  briefly  to  point  out  the  prin¬ 
ciples  upon- which  it  mud  be  regulated. 

The  next  intered  to  be  confidered  is  that  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  creditors.  The  right  regulation  of  their  concerns 
will  have  a  condderable  influence  in  edablifliing  public 
credit  upon  a  folid  bafis,  by  making  it  appear  to  all  the 
world,  that  no  political  operation  upon  the  money  of 
Great  Britain  can  in  any  refpefl  either  benefit  or  preju¬ 
dice  the  intered  of  thofe  who  lend  their  iHoney  upon  the 
faith  of  the  nation.  The  reguhting  alfo  the  intered  of 
fo  great  a  body,  will  ferve  as  a  rule  for  all  creditors  who 
are  in  the  fame  circumdances,  and  will,  upon  other  ac¬ 
counts,  be  produdlivc  of  greater  advantages  to  the  nation 
in  time  coming. 

In  J749,  a  new  regulation  was  made-vvith  the  public 
creditors,  when  the  intered  of  the  whole  redeemable  na¬ 
tional  debt  was  reduced  to  3  per  cent.  This  circumdance 
infinitely  facilitates  the  matter,  with  rerpe<d  to  this  ciafs, 
fince,  by  this  innovation  of  all  former  contracts,  the  whole 
national  debt  may  be  confidered  as  contra<d:ed  at  or  po- 
derior  to  the  251!!  of  December  1749. 

AVere  the  (late,  by  any  arbitrary  operation  upon  money, 
(which  every  reformation  mud  be,)  to  dimin'fh  the  value 
of  the  pound  derling  in  which  the  parliament  at  that 
time  bound  the  nation  to  acejuit  thofe  capitals  and  the 
interc/l  upon  them,  woulci  not  all  Europe  fay,  that  the 
Britilh  parliament  had  defrauded  their  creditors  ?  If 
therefore  the  operation  propofed  to  be  performed  (hould 
have  a  contrary  tendency,  to  wit,  to  augment  the  value 
of  the  pound  derling  with  which  the  parliament  at  that 
time  bound  the  nation  toacquit  thofe  capitals  and  intereds,. 
mud  not  all  Europe  alfo  agree,  that  the  Britifh  parlia- 
mentdiad  defrauded  the  nation? 

This  convention  with  the  ancient  creditors  of  the  datcj 
who,  in  ct)nrequence  of  the  debafement  of  the  dandard, 
might  have  judly  claimed  an  indemnification  for  the  lofs 
upon  their  capitals,  lent  at  a  time  when  the  pound  fter- 
ling  was  at  the  value  of  the  heavy  filver,  removes  all 
caufe  of  complaint  frOm  that  quarter.  There  was  in  the 
year  1749,  an  innovation  in  all  their  contra(d3 ;  and  they 
are  now  to  be  confidered  as  creditors  only  from  the  25tli. 
of  December  of  that  year. 

Let  the  value  of  the  pound  derling  be  inquired  into» 
during  one  year  preceding  and  one  poderior  to  the  tranf- 

judioa- 
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action  of  the  month  of  December  1749.  The  gre^at  uims 
borrowed  and  paid  back  by  the  nation  during  that  pe¬ 
riod  will  furniih  data  fuBicient  for  .that  calculation. 
Le,t  this  value  of  the  pound  be  fpccified  in  troy  grains  of 
fine  filver  and  fine  gold  bullion,  without  mentioning  any 
denomination  of  money  according  to  the  exaft  proportion 
of  the  metals  at  that  time.  And  let  this  pound  be  call- 
cddhe  jfound  of  national  credit. 

This  fird  operation  being  determined,  let  it  be  ena<ded, 
that  the  pound  derling,  by  which  the 'date  is  to  borrov/ 
for  the  future,  and  that  in  which  the  creditors  are  to  be 
paid,  lhali  be  the  exaft  mean  proportion  between  the 
c)uantities  of  gold  and  filver  above  fpecified,  according  to 
the  aidual  proportion  of  the  metals  at  the  time  fuch  pay¬ 
ments  (hall  be  made  ;  or  that  the  Turns  fhall  be  borrowed 
or  acquitted,  one  half  in  gold  and  one  half  in  filver,  at 
the  refpedive  requifitions  of  the  creditors  or  of  the  date, 
whenborrowing.  All  debts  contracted  poderior  to  1749, 
may  be  made  liable  to  converfions. 

The  confequence  of  this  regulation  will  be  the  infenfi- 
ble  edablifiiraent  of  a  bank  money.  Nothing  would  be 
more  difficult  to  edablifii,  by  a  gofitive  revolution-,  than 
fuch  an  invariable  meafu  re  ;  and  nothing  will  be  found  fo 
cafy  as  to  let  it  efiabliffi  itfeif  by  its  own  advantages..' 
This  bank  money  will  be  liable  to  much  fewer  inconve¬ 
niences  than  that  of  Amderdam.  There  the  perfons 
tranfaCting  mud  be  upon.the  fpot;  here^  the  deriing  cur¬ 
rency  may,  every  quarter  of  a,  year,  be  adjuded  by  the 
exchequer  to  this  invariable  dandard,  for  the  benefit  of 
all  debtors  and  creditors,  who  incline  to  profit  of  the 
/lability  of  this  meafure  of  value.  • 

This  fcheme  is  liable  to  no  inconvenience  from  the  va¬ 
riation  of  the  metals,  let  them  be  ever  fo  frequent,  or 
hard  to  be  determined  ;  becaufe  upon  every  occafion  where 
there  is  the  fmalled  doubt  as  to  the  aClual  proportion, 
the  option  competent  to  creditors  to  be  paid  half  in  filver 
and  half  in  gold  will  remove. 

Such  a  regulation  will  alfo  have  this  good  effiecd,  that 
it  will  give  themation  more  jud  ideas  of  the  nature  of  mo¬ 
ney,  and  confequently  of  the  influence  it  ought  to  have 
upon  prices.  •  ' 

If  the  value  of  the  pound  deriing  fliall  be  found  to  have 
been  by  accident  lefs  in  December  1749,  than  it  is  at  pre- 
fent;  or  if  at  prefent  the  currency  be  found  below  w4^at  has 
commonly  been  lince  1 749,  in  judice  to  the  creditors,  and 
to  prevent  all  complaints,  the  nation  may  grant  them  the 
mean  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  pound  deriing  from 
1749  to  1760  ;  or  any  other  which  may  to  parliament 
appear  reafonable. 

This  regulation  mud  appear  equitable  in  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe;  and  the  dronged  proof  of  it  will  be,  that  it  will 
not  produce  the  dnalled  effie^d  prejudicial  to  the  intered 
of  the  foreign  creditors.  The  courfe  of  exchange  With 
regard  to  them  will  dand  precifely  as  before. 

A  Dutch,  French,  or  German  creditor,  will  receive 
the  fame  value  for  his  intered  in  the  Englifh  docks  as 
heretofore.  This  mud  filence  all  clamours  at  home,  being 
the  mod  convincing  proof,  that  the  new  regulation  of  the 
coin  will  have  made  no  alteration  upon  the-real  value  of 
;any  man’s  property,  let  hun  be  debtor  or  creditor. 


The  interef  of  every  other  denomination  of  creditors, 
whofe  contra<ds  are  of  a  fi  efh  date,  may  be  regulated  up¬ 
on  the  fame  principles.  But  where  debts  are  of 'an  old 
danding,  judice  demands,  that  attention  be  had  to  the 
value  of  money  at  the  time  of  contrading.  -  Nothing  but 
the  dability  of  the  Englifh  coin,  when  compared  with  that 
of  other  nations,  can  make  fuch  a  propofal  appear  extra¬ 
ordinary.  Nothing  is  better  known  in  France  than  this 
dipulation  added  to  obligations.  Argent  au  cours  de  ce 
jour;  that  is  to  fay,  that  the  fum  fhall  be  repaid  in  coin 
of  the  fame  intrisific  value  with  what  has  been  lent.  Why 
fhould  fuch  a  claufe  be  thought  reafonable  for  guarding 
people  agaiad  arbritrary  operations  upon  the  numerary 
value  of  the  coin,  and  not  be  found  juft  upon  every  oc¬ 
casion  where  the  numerary  value  of  it  is  found  to  be  chan¬ 
ged,  let  the  caufe  be  vvhat  it  will  ? 

TiiC  next  intered  we  fhall  examine  is  that  of  trade. 
When  men  have  attained  the  age  of  tw'enty  one,  they  have 
no  more  occafion  for  guardians.  This  may  be  applie^d  to 
traders:  they  can  party  with  their  pen  every  inconveni¬ 
ence  which  may  refult  to  other  people  from  the  changes 
upon  money,  provided  only  the  laws  permit  them  to  do 
theiuftl ves  judice  with  refpecd  to  their  engagements.  7'iiis 
clafs  demands  no' more  than  a  right  to  convert  all  recipro¬ 
cal  obligations  into  denominations  of  coin  of  the  fame 
intrinfic  value  with  thofe  they  have  contraded  in. 

The  next  intered  is  that  of  buyers  and  fellers  ;  that  is, 
of  manu failure rs  with  regard  to  confumers,  and  of  fer- 
vants  with  refpeid  to  thofe  who  hire  their  ^erfonal  fer- 
vice.  ' 

The  intered  of  this  clafs  requires  a  mod  particular  at¬ 
tention.  They  mud,  literally  fpeaking,  be  put  to  fchool, 
and  tftught  the  fird  principics  of  their  trade,  which  is 
buying  and  felling.  Theymud  learn  to  judge  of  price  by 
th.e  grains  of  filver  and  gold  they  receive:  They  arc  chil¬ 
dren  of  a  mercantile  mother,  however  warlike  the  father’s 
difpofiiion  maybe.  If  it  be  the  intered  of\the  date  that 
their  bodies  be  rendered  robud  and  adive,  it  is  no  Icfs 
the  intered  of  the  date  that  their  minds  be  indruded  in 
the  fird  principle  of  the  trade  they  exercife. 

For  this  purpofe,  tables  of  converfion  from  the  old 
dandard  to  the  new  mud  be  made,  and  ordered  to  be  put 
up  in  every. market,  in  every  diop.  All  duties,  all  ex- 
cifes,  mud  be  converted  in  the  fame  manner.  Uniformity 
mud  be  made  to  appear  every  where.  The  fmalled  de¬ 
viation  from  this  will  be  a  .(tumbling  block  to  the  multi¬ 
tude. 

Not  only  the  intered  of  the  Individuals  of  the  clafs 
we  are  af  prefent  confidering,  demands  the  nation’s  care 
and  attention  in  this  particular;  but  the  profperity  of  trade, 
and  the  well-being  of  the  nation,  are  alfo  deeply  inte- 
reded  in  the  execution. 

The  whole  delicacy  of  the  Intricate  combinations  of 
commerce  depends  upon  a  jud  and  equable  vibration  of 
prices,  according  as  circumdances  demand  it.  The  more 
therefore  the  inaudricus  clafTes  are  indru<5ted  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  influence  prices,  the  more  eafily  will  the  ma¬ 
chine  move.  A  workman  then  le-rns  to  fink  his  price 
without  regret,  and  can  raife  it  without  avidity.  When 
principles  ar  enot  undeidood,  prices  cannot  gently  fall, 

they 
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they  muil  be  pulled  down;  and  merchants  dare  not  buf¬ 
fer  ihem  to  rife,  for  fear  of  abufe,  even  although  the  per- 
feflion  of  an  infant  manufacture  fliou  id  “require  it. 

The  lad  intereft  is  that  of  the  bank  of  England,  which 
naturally  mud  regulate  that  of  every  other. 

Had  this  great  company  followed  the  example  of  other 
banks,  and  eftabhflied  a  bank  money  of  an  invariable 
dandard,  as  the  meafure  of  all  their  debts  and  credits, 
they  would  riot  have  been  liable  to  any  inconvenience  up¬ 
on  a  variat'on  of  the  ftandard. 

The  bank  of  England  was  projected  about  the  year 
1694,  at  a  time  when  the  current  money  of  the  nation 
was  in  the  gr.eateft  diforder,  and  government  in  the  great- 
eft  diftrefs,  both  for  money  and  for  credit.  Commerce 
was  then  at  a  Very  low  ebb  ;  and  the  only,  or  at  leaft  the 
mod  profitable  trade  of  any,  was  jobbing  in  coin,  and 
carrying  backwards  and  forwards. the  precious  metals  from 
Holland  to  England.  Merchants  profited  alfo  greatly 
from  the  effects  which  the  utter  diforder  of  the  coin  pro¬ 
duced  upon  the  price  of  merchandize. 

At  fuch  a  juncture  the  refokuion  was  taken  to  make  a 
new  coinage  ;  and  upon  the  profpeCt  of  this,  a  coriipany 
was  found,  who,  for  an  exclufive  charter  to  hold  a  bank 
for  13  years,  willingly  lent  the  government  upwards  of  a 
million  derling  at  8  per  cent,  (in  light  money  w^e  fuppofe) 
with  a  profpeCt  of  being  repaid  both  intered  and  capital 
in  heavy.  This  was  not  all :  part  of  the  money  lent 
was  to  be  applied  for  the  edablifhment  of  the  bank ;  and 
no  iefs  than  4000  pounds  a  year  was  allowed  to  the  com¬ 
pany,  above  the  full  intered,  for  defraying  the  charge  of 
management^ 

Under  fuch  circumdances  the  introduction  of  bank- 
money  vvas  very  fuperfluous,  and  would  have  been  very 
impolitic.  That  invention  is  calculated  againd  the  raifing 
of  the  dandard  ;  but  here  the  bank  profited  of  that  rife 
in  its  quality  of  creditor  for  the  money  lent,  and  took 
care  not  to  commence  debtor  by  circulating  their  paper, 
until  the  effeCt  of  the  new  regulation  took  place  in  1 695  ; 
that  is,  after  the  general  recoinage  of  all  the  clippped 
filver. 

From  that  time  till  now,  the  bank  of  England  has 
been  the  bafis  of  the  nation’s  credit,  and  with  great  rea- 
fon  has  been  condantly  under  the  mod  intimate  protec¬ 
tion  of  every  minider. 

The  value  of  the  pound  derling,  as  we  have  feen,  has 
been  declining  ever  fince  the  year  1601,  the  dandard  be¬ 
ing  fixed  to  filver  during  all  that  century,  while  the  gold 
was  condantly  rifing.  No  fooner  had  the  proportion  ta¬ 
ken  another  turn,  and  filver  begun  to  rife,  than  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  England  threw  the  dandard  virtually  upon 
the  gold,  .by  regulatmg  the  value  of  the  'guineas  at  the 
exaCl  proportion  of  the  market.  By  thefe  operations, 
however,  the  bank  has  condantly  been  a  gainer  (in  its 
quality  of  debtor)  upon  all  the  paper  in  circulation  ;  and 
therefore  has  lod  nothing  by  not  having  edabiidied  a  bank- 
money. 

The  intered  of  this  great  company  being  edablifhed 
upon  the  principles  we  have  endeavoured  to  explain,  it  is 
very  evident,  that  the  government  of  England  never  will 
take  any  ftep  in  the  reformation  of  the  coin  which  in  its 
confequences  can  prove  hurtful  to  the  bank.  Such  a  dep 
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would  be  contrary  both  to  judice  and  to  common  fenfe. 
To  make  a  regulation  which,  by  raifing  the  dandard, 
will  prove  beneficial  to  the  public  creditors,  to  the  pre¬ 
judice  of  the  bank  (which  we  may  call  the  public  debtor) 
would  be  an  operation  upon  public  credit,  like  that  of  a 
perfon  who  is  at  great  pains  to  fuppprt  his  houle  by  props 
upon  ail  fides,  and  who  at  the  fame  time  blows  up  the 
foundation  of  it  w'ith  gun-powder. 

We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  w'ith  regard  to  the 
bank  of  England,  as  well  as  every  other  private  banker, 
the  notes  which  are  condantly  payable  upon  demand 
mud  be  made  liable  to  a  converfion  at  the  aclual  value  of 
the  pound  derling  at  the  time  of  the  new  regulation. 

That  the  bank  will  gain  by  this,  is  very  certain  ;  bvit" 
the  circulation  of  their  notes  is  fo  fwift  that  it  would  be 
abfurd  to  allow  to  the  then  poiTcflbrs  of  them  that  in¬ 
demnification  which  naturally  fitould  be  diared  by  all 
ihofe  through  w'hofe  hands  they  have  pafted,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  debafement  of  the  dandard  during  the  time  of 
their  refpeedive  pofieffion. 

Befides  thefe  conliderations,  which  are  in  common  to 
all  daces,  the  government  of  Great  Britain  has  one  pe¬ 
culiar  to  itfelf.  The  intered  of  the  bank,  and  that  of 
the  creditors,  are  diametrically  oppofite ;  every  thing 
W'hich  raifes  the  dandard,  hurts  the  bank  ;  every  thing 
which  can  fink  it,  hurts  the  creditors :  and  upon  the  right 
management  of  the  one  and  the  other,  depends  the  foli- 
dity  of  public  credit.  For  thefe  reafons,  without  tlie 
mod  certain  profpedl:  of  condu<5ting  a  reditution  of  the 
dandard  to  the  general  advantage  as  well  as  approbation 
of  the  nation,  no  minider  will  probably  ever  undertake 
fo  dangerous  an  operation. 

We  fhall  now  propofe  an  expedient  which  may  remove 
at  lead  fome  of  the  inconveniences  which  would  refult 
from  fo  extenfiv-e  an  undertaking  as  that  of  regulating  the 
rcrpe<dive  intereds  in  Great  Britain  by  a  pofitive  law, 
upon  a  change  in  the  value  of  their  money  of  accompt. 

Suppofe  then,  that,  -before  any  change  is  made  in  the 
coin,  government  flioulci  enter  into  a  tranfadion  with  the 
public  creditors,  and  afeertain  a  permanent  value  for  the 
pound  derling  for  the  future,  fpecified  in  a  determined 
proportion  of  the  fine  metals  in  common  bullion,  with¬ 
out  any  regard  to  money  of  accompt,  or  to  any  coin 
whatever. 

This  preliminary  dep  being  taken,  let  the  intended  al¬ 
teration  of  the  dandard  be  proclaimed  a  certain  time  be¬ 
fore  it  is  to  commence.  Let  the  nature  of  the  change 
be  clearly  explained,  and  let  all  fuch  as  are  engaged  in 
contracts  which -are  diftbivable  at  will  upon  the  preda¬ 
tions  dlpulat-rd,  be  acquitted  between  the  parties,  or  in¬ 
novated  as  they  diall  think  proper,  with  certification, 
that,  poderior  to  a  certain  day,  the  dipnlations  formerly 
entered  into  fliall  be  binding  according  to  the  denomina¬ 
tions  of  the  money  of  accompt  in  the  new  dandard. 

As  to  permanent  contracts,  which  cannot  at  once  be 
fulfilled  and  didolved,  inch  as  leafes,  the  parliament  may 
either  preTcribe  the  methods  and  terras  of  converfion  ;  or 
a  liberty  may  be  given  to  the  parties  to  annul  the  con- 
tra(fl,  upon  the  debtor’s  refufing  to  perform  his  agree¬ 
ment  according  to  the  new  dandard.  Contra(ds,  on  the 
ether  hand,  might  remain  liable,  with  refpevd  to  credi- 
3  X  tor* 
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tors- who  would  be  fatisfied  with  payments  made  on  the 
footing  of  the  old  ftandard.  If  the  rife  intended  fhould 
pot  be  very  condderable,  no  great  injudice  can  follow  fuch 
a  regulation. 

Annuities  are  now  thoroughly  underflood,  and  the  va¬ 
lue  of  them  is  brought  to  fo  nice  a  calculation,  that  no¬ 
thing  will  be  eafier  than  to  regulate  thefe  upon  the  foot¬ 
ing  of  the  value  paid  for  them,  or  of  the  fubje^  afFecfled 
by  them.  If  by  the  regulation  land- rents  are  made  to 
rife  in  denomination,  the  annuities  charged  upon  them, 
ought  to  rife  in  p-.oportion  ;  if  in  intrinfic  value,  the  an¬ 
nuity  fliouid  remain  as  it  was. 

Hegulaticns  *which  the  principles  of  this  inquiry  point 

out  as  expedient  io  he  made  by  a  ne^  Jiatute  for  regu¬ 
lating  the  Britijh  coin. 

Let  us  now  examine  what  regulat'ons  it  may  be  pro¬ 
per  to  make  by  a  new  ftatute  concerning  the  coin  of  Great 
Britain,  in  order  to  preferve  always  the  fame  exa<51  value 
of  the  pound  fteri  ng  realized  in  gold  and  in  fiiver,  in 
fpite  of  all  the  incapacities  inherent  in  the  metals  to  per- 
forrn  the  fundtioiTs  of  an  invariable  fcale  or  raealure  of 
value. 

1.  The  frft  point  is  to  determine  the  exa^l  number  of 
grains  of  fine  gold  and  fine  fiiver  which  are  to  corapofe  it, 
according  to  the  then  proportion  of  the  metals  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  market. 

2.  To  determine  the  proportion  of  thefe  metals  with 
the  pound  troy,  and  in  regard  that  the  (bnclard  of  gold 
and  fiiver  is  different,  let  the  mint  price  of  both  metals 
be  regulated  according  to  the  pound  troy  fine. 

g.  To  fix  the  mint,  price  within  certain  limits :  that  is 
to  fay,  to  leave  to  the  King  and  Council,  by  proclama¬ 
tion,  to  carry  the  mint  price  of  bullion  up  to  the  value 
of  the  coin,  as  is  the  prefent  regulation,  or  to  fink  it  to 
per  cent,  below  that  price,  according  as  govern 
ment  fhall  incline  to  impofe  a  duty  upon  coinage. 

4.  To  order,  that  fiiver  and  gold  coin^fhali  be  ftruck 
of  fuch  denominations  as  the  K.ng  fhall  think  fit  to  ap¬ 
point  j  in  wh'ch  the  proportion  of  the  metals  above  de¬ 
termined  fiiall  be  conftantly  obferved  through  every  de¬ 
nomination  of  the^coin,  until  nccefiity  fhali  make  a  new 
general  coinage  unavoidable. 

5.  Toihave  the  number  of  grains  of  the  fine  metal  in 
every  piece  marked  upon  the  exergue,  or  upon  the  legend 
of  the  coin,  in  place  of  feme  initial  letters  of  titles, 
which  not  one  perfon  in  a  tboufani;!  can  decypher  ;  and 
to  make  the  coin  of  as  corapa(5I  a  form  as  polfiblc,  dimi- 
niibing  the  furface  of  it  as  much  as  is  confiftent  v/ith 
beauty. 

6  That  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  all  contra<51:ing  parties  to 
flipufatc  their  payments  either  in  gold  or  fiiver  coin,  or 
to  leave  the  option  of  the  fpecies  to  one  of  the  parties. 

7.  That  where  no  particular  fiipulation  is  made,  cre¬ 
ditors  fhall  have  power  to  demand  payment,  half  in  one 
fpecies,  half  in  the  other  ;  and  when  the  fura  cannot  fall 
equally  into  gold  and  fiiver  coins,  the  fradions  to  be  paid 
in  fiiver. 

8.  That  in  buying  and  felling,  when  no  particular  fpe- 
eies  has  been  flipulated,  and  when  no  ail  in  writing  has 
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intervened,  the  option  of  the  fpecies  fhall  be  competent 
to  the  buyer. 

9.  That  all  fums  paid  or  received  by  the  King^s  re¬ 
ceivers,  or  by  bankers,  fhali  be  delivered  by  weight,  if 
demanded. 

IO  That  all  money 'which  fhall  be  found  under  the 
legal  weight,  from  whatever  caufe  it  may  proceed,  may 
be  rejected  in  every  payment  whaifoever ;  or  if  offered  in 
payment  of  a  debt  above  a  certain  fum,  may  be  taken  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  weight,  at  the  then  mint  price,  in  the  option 
of  the  creditor. 

11.  That  no  penalty  fhall  be  incurred  by  thofe  who 
melt  down  or  export  the  nation’s  coin  ;  but  that  wafhing, 
clipping,  or  dimmifhing  the  weight  of  any  part  of  it  fhall 
be  deemed  felony,  as  much  as  any  other  theft,  if  the 
perfon  fo  degrading  the  coin  fhall  afterwards  make  it  cir¬ 
culate  for  lawful  money. 

To  prevent  the  inconveniences  proceeding  from  the 
variation  in  the  proportion  between  the  metals,'  it  may  be 
provided, 

12.  That  upon  every  variation  of  proportion  in  the 
market  price  of  the  metals,  the  price  of  both  fliall  be 
changed,  according  to  the  following  rule. 

Let  the  price^of  the  pound  troy  fine  gold  in  the  coin 
be  called  G. 

Let  the  price  of  ditto  in  the  fiiver  be  called  S. 

Let  the  new  proportion  between  the  market  price  of 
the  metals  be  called  P. 

Then  date  this  formula  : 

G  S 

~p-|— to  a  pound  troy  fine  fiVer,  in  flerling  currency. 

S  G  * 

— bP  +“=^0  a  pound  troy  fine  gold,  in  flerling  currency. 

This  will  be  a  rule  for  the  mint,  to  keep  the  price  of 
the  metals  conflantly  at  par  with  the  price  of  the  market; 
and  coinage  may  be  impofed,  as  has  been  deferibed,  by 
fixing  the  mint  price  of  them  at  a  certain  rate  below  the 
value  of  the  fine  metals  in  the  coin. 

13.  As  long  as  the  variation  of  the  market  price  of  the 
metals  fhall  not  carry  the  price  of  the  rifing  metal  fo  high 
as  the  advanced  price  of  the  coin  above  the  bullion,  no 
alteration  need  be  made  on  the  denomination  of  either 
fpecies. 

14  ,  So  foon  as  the  variation  of  the  market  price  of  the 
metals  iball  give  a  value  to  the  rifing  fpecies,  a  -ove  the 
difference  between  the  coin  and  the  bullion  ;  then  the 
king  fhall  alter  the  denominations  of  all  the  coin,  fiiver 
and  gold,  adding  to  the  coins  of  the  rifing  tnetal  exadly 
what  is  taken  from  thofe  of  the  other.  An  example  wiii 
make  this  plain. 

Let  us  fuppofe  that  the  coinage  has  been  made  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  proportion  of  14  5  to  i  ;  that  co  fliillings, 
or  4  crown-pieces,  fhall  contain,  in  fine  fiiver,  14.5  times 
as  many  grains  as  the  guinea,  or  the  gold  pound,  fhali 
contain  grains  of  line  gold.  Let  the  new  proportion  of 
the  metals  be  fuppofed  to  be  14  to  i.  In  that  cafe,  the 
20  fliillings,  or  the  4  crowns,  will  contain  more  value 
than  the  guinea.  Now  fince  there  is  no  queflion  of  ma¬ 
king  a  new  general  coinage  upon  every  variation,  in  or¬ 
der  to  adjufl  the  proportion  of  the  metals  in  the  weight 
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of  the  coins,  that  proportion  muit  be  adjufled  by  chan¬ 
ging  their  refpeilive  denominations  according  to  this 
formula.  -  / 

Let  the  20  (hillings,  or  4  crowns,  in  coin,  be  called  S. 
,  Let  the  guinea  becallen  G.  Let  the  difference  between 
the  old  proportion  and  the  new,  which  is  be  called 
P.  Then 'fay, 

P  ■  .  P 

S — — — =  a  pound  derling,  and  G-{- —  =  a  pound  flerllng. 
2  2 

By  this  it  appears  that  all  the  fiver  coin  muftberaifed 
in  its  denomination  and  all  the  gold  coin  mufl  be 
lowered  in  its  denomination  ;  yet  dill  S+G  will  be 
equal  to  two  pounds  Iterlirvg,  as  before,  whether  they 
be  confidered  according  to  the  old,  or  according  to  the 
new  denominations. 

But  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  impofition  of  coinage 
rendering  the  value  of  the  coin  greater  than  the  value  of 
the  bullion,  that'circtunftance  gives  a  certain  latitude  in 
fixing  the  hew  denominations  of  the  coin,  fo  as  to  avoid 
-minute  fractions.  For,  providing  the  deviation  from  the 
exa<51  proportion  (hall  fall  within  the  advanced  price  of  the 
coin,  no  advantage  can  be  taken  by  melting  down  one 
fpecies  preferably  to  another ;  fince,  in  either  cafe,  the 
lofs  incurred  by  melting  the  coin  mull  be  greater  than  the 
profit  made  upon  felling  the  bullion.  The  mint  price  of 
the  metals,  however,  may  befixed  exadly,  that  is,  within 
the  value  of  a  farthing  upon  a  pound  of  fine  (ilver  or  gold. 
This  is  eafily  reckoned  at  the  mint;  although  upon  every 
piece  in  common  circulation  the  fractions  of  farthings 
would  be  inconvenient. 

I  5.  That  notwithdanding  of  the  temporary  variations 
made  upon  the  denomination  of  the  gold  and  fiver  coins, 
all  contrails  formally  entered  into,  andall  Ifipulations  in 
pounds  (hillings  and  pence,  may  continue  tO  be  acquit¬ 
ted  according  to  t*  e  old  denominations  of  the  toins,  pay¬ 
ing  one  half  in  gold,  and  one  half  in  fiver :  unlefs  in  the 
cafe  where  a  particular  fpecies  has  been  (lipulated  ;  in 
which  cafe,  the  fums  mull  be  paid  according  to  the  new 
regulation  made  upon  the  denomination  of  that  fpecies  to 
the  end  that  neither  profit  or  lofs  may  refuh  to  any  of  the 
parties. 

1 6-  That  notwitlvdanding  the  alterations  on  the  mint 
price  oF  the  metals,  and  in  the  denomination o(  the  coins, 
no  change  (hall  be  made  upon  the  weight  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  pieces  of  the  latter,  except  in  the  cafe  of  a  generiil 
recoinage  of  one  denoi;iInation  at  leaft  :  that  is  to  fay, 
the  mint  m'ud  not  coin  new  guineas,  crowns,  cb^.'of  a 
different  weight  from  thofe  already  in  currency,  although 
by  fo  doing  the  fradions  might  be  avoided.  This  would 
occafion  confnfion,  and  the  remedy  would  ceafe  to  be  of 
any  ufe  upon  a  new  change  in  the  proportion  of  the  me¬ 
tals.  But  it  may  be  found  convenient,  for  removing  the 
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,  fmall  fradlons  in  fnillings  and  fixpences,  to  recoin  fuch 
denominations  all  together,  and  to  put  them  to  their 
integer  numbers,  of  twelve  and  of  fix  pence,  without 
changing  in  any  refped  their  j)roportion  of  value  to  all  o- 
ther  denominations  of  the  coin  :  this  will  be  no  great  ex¬ 
pence,  when  the  bulk  of  the  fiJver  coin  is  put  into  5  (hil¬ 
ling  pieces. 

By  this  method  of  changing  the  denominations  of  the 
coin,  there  never  can  refult  any  alteration  in  the  value  of 
the  pound  fierling:  and  although  fradions  of  walue  may 
now  and  then  be  introduced,  in  order  to  prevent  the  a- 
bufes  10  which  the  coin  would  olherwife  be  expofed-  by 
the  artifice  of  thofe  who  melt  it  down,  yet  (fill  the  in¬ 
convenience  of  fuch  fradions  may  be  avoided  in  paying, 
according  to  the  old  denominations,  in  both  fpecies,  by 
equal  parts.  This  willalfo  prove  demonfiratively,  that 
no  change  is  thereby  made  in  the  true  value  of  the  na¬ 
tional  unit  of  money. 

17.  Thatir  be  ordered,  that  (hillings  and  fixpences  (hall 
only  be  current  for  twenty  years,  and  all  other  coins, 
both  gold  and  fiiver,  for  forty  years,  or  more.  For  af- 
certaining  which  term,  there  may  be  marked,  upon  the 
exergue  of  the  coin,  the  laft  year  of  their  currency,  in 
place  of  the  date  of  their  fabrication.  This  term  elap- 
ied,  or  the  date  effaced,  that  they  (hall  have  no  more 
currency  whatfoever ;  and  when  offered  in  payment,  may 
be  received  as  bullion  at  the  adual  price  of  the  mint,  or 
refgfedat  the  option  of  the  creditor. 

18.  That  no  foreign  coin  (hall  have  any  /e£a/  curren¬ 
cy,  except  as  bullion  at  the  mint  price. 

.By  thefe  or  the  like  regulations  may  be  prevented, 
The  melting  or  exporting  of  the  coin  in  general. 

2  JO,  The  melting  or  exporting  one  fpecies,  in  order  to> 
fell  it  as  bullion,  at  an  advanced  price,  jf/o.  The  profit 
in  acquitting  obligations  preferably  in  one  fpecies  to  ano¬ 
ther,  4/<?.  The  degradation  of  the  ftandard,  by  the 
wearing  of  the  coin,  or  by  a  change  in  the  proportion  ' 
between  the  metals.  5/(7,  The  circulation  of  the  coin 
below  the  legal  weight,  The  profit  that  other  na¬ 

tions  reap  by  paying  their  debts  more  cheaply  to  Great 
Britain  than  Great  Britain  can  pay  hers  to  them.. 

And  the  great  advantage  of  it  is,  that  it  is  an  uniform 
plan,  and  may  ferveas  a  perpetual  regulation,  compatible 
with  ail  kinds  of  denominations  ol-  coins,  variations  in 
the  proportion  of  the  metals,  and  with  the  impofition  oF 
a  duty  upon  coinage  ;  or  with  the  preferving  It  free;  and 
further,  that  it  may  in  time  be  adopted  by  other  nations,, 
who  will  find  the  advantage  of  having  their  money  of  ac- 
compt  preferved  perpetually  at  the  fame  value,  with  re- 
fpe^f  to  the  denominotions  of  all  foreign  money  of  ac- 
Comp  efiabliflied  on  the  fame  principles. 
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MONK,  a  fcrfon  who  wholly  dedicates  hlmHilF  to  the 
fefvice  of  religion,  in  fome  mocaftery,  under  th^  di- 
rc<5i:ion  of  fome  particular  flaturcs  and  rules. 

‘  The  moft  probable  account  of  the  original  of  the 
monks  is,  that  in  theDecian  pcrfecution,  in/hc  middle 
of  the  I.IId  century,  many  perfons  in  Egypt,  to  avoid 
.  the  fury  of  the  florni,  iled  t,o  the  neighbouring  defarts 
and  mountains,  where  they  not  only  found  a  fafe  re¬ 
treat,  but  alfo  more  time  and  liberty  to  exercife  thein- 
felves  in  adsof  piety  and  divine  contemplations  ;  which 
fort  of  life-became  lo  agreeable,  tha'twhen  the  perfecu- 
tionwasover,  they  refufed  torcturn  to  their  habitations 
again,  chufing  rather  to  continue  jn  th6fe  cottages  and 
-  cells,  which  they  had  made  for  ihemfelves  in  the  vvil- 
dernefs.  From  that  time  to  the  reign  of  Cpndantine, 
monachifm  was  confined  to  the  hermits  or  anachorets, 
who  lived  in  private  cells  in  the  wildernefs  ;  but  when 
Pachomiushad  ereded  monafteries,  other  countries  pre- 
fently  followed  the  example. 

MONKEY,  in  zoology.  See  Si  mi  a. - 
MONMOUTH,  the  capital  of  Monmouth  fhire,  Jitua- 
ted  on  the  river  Wye,  twenty-five  miles  ^north  of 
.  Briflol.  . 

MONOCHORD,  amufical  infhumcnt,  compofed  of  one 
firing,  ufed  to  try  the  variety  and  proportion  of  founds. 
MONOCULUS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  the  order  of 
aptera.  The  feet  are  fitted  for  fw,'imming  ;  the  body 
is  covered  with  a  crufiaceous  flcin  ;  and  the  eyes  are 
very  near  each  other.  There  are  nine  fpecies. 
^lONODON,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of  fiflies  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  order  of  bete,  Ir  has  a  long  wreathed  tooth 
in  the  upj^er  jaw,  which  perforates  the  upper-lip,  and 
has  the  appearance  of  a  horn  ;  from  this  circumftance 
it  has  got  the  name  of  th^  unicorn-fifh.  This  fifh  is 
of  the  whale  kind,  and  often  grows  to  25  feet  in 
length,  though  the  general  fize  is  from  16  to  20. 
MONODY,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  mournful  kind  of 
fong,  fung  by  a  perfon  all  alone,  to  give  vent  to  his 
grief,  ^  V 

MONOECIA,  in  botany.  See  Botany,  p.  63^. 
MONOGAMY,  the  ftate  or  condition  of  thofe  who 
have  only- been  once  married,  and  are  retrained  to  a 
finglc  wife.  ^ 

MONOGRAM,  a  charafter  or  cypher,  compofed  of  one, 
two,  Or  more  letters,  interwoven  ;  being  a  kind  of  ab¬ 
breviation  of  a  name,  anciently  ufed  as  a  feal,  badge, 
arms,-  <bc,  ’ 

MONOLOGUE,  in  poetry,  a  dramatic  fcene,  in  which 
a  pe»fon  appears  alone  cn  the  ftage,  and  f peaks  to 
himL'^f.  -  ^ 

MONOMOTOPA,  a  country  of  Africa,  bounded  by 
Moncmugi  on  the  north,  and  by  Cafraria  on  the  eaft, 
fouth,  and  wed, 

MONOPETALOUS,  in  botany,  a  term  applied  to 
flowers  that  have, only  one  petal,  or  flower-loiif. 
MONOPOLI,  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  fitu- 
ated  on  the  gulpK  of  Venice  :  E  long.  18°,  and  N. 
lat.  4."  s'. 

MONOPOLY,  one  or  rncV^:  perfons  making  themfelves 
the  foie  maftcrs  of  the  whole  of  a  commodity,  manu- 
iadnire.  nd  the  like,  in  order  to  make  private  ad- 
Vo.  IIL  N^.  80.  2 


vantage  of  It,  by  felling  it  again  at  a  very  advanced 

'  price. 

MONOPYRENEOUS,  in  botany,  fuch  fruit  as  contains 
only  one  feed,  or  kernel. 

MONOSTlCH,  an  epigram  that  cpnfifts  of  only  one 
fingle  verfe. 

MONOSYLLABLE,  in  grammar,  a  word  that  confids 
of  only  one  fyilable,  and  is  compofed  of  either  one  or 
more  letters  pronounced  at  the  fame  tirfie. 

MONOTONY,  an  uniformity  of  found,  or  a  fault  in 
pronunciation,  when  a  long  feries  of  words  are  deli¬ 
vered  in  one  unvaried  tone. 

MONOTROPA,  in  botany,  a  ^enus  of  the  decand.-'ia 
rnonOgynia  clafs.  It  has  no  calix  ;  the  petals  are  ten; 
a^nd  it  has  .fiye  capfules,-  There  are  two  fpecies,  one 
of  which,  viz.  the  hypopithys,  or  bird’s  neftfmelling 
like  the  roots  of  the  primrofe,  is  a  native  of  Britain. 

MONS,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Hainalt,  in  the 
Audrian  Netherlands  :  fituated  twenty-fix  miles  fouth- 
wed  of  Bruffels  :  ead  long.  3^  33',  and  fouth  lat. 
50^34- 

MONSIEUR,  a  title  of  civility  ufed  by  the  French,  in 
fpeaking  to.,  or  of  their  equals,  or  thofe  that  are  but 
a  little  below  them,  fynonimous  with  Sir  in  Eng- 
Hfh, 

MONSOON,  in  phyfiology,  a  fpecies  of  trade- wind,  in 
the  Ead-Indies,  which  for  fix  months  blows  conf^ant- 
ly  the  fame  way,  and  the  contrary  way  the  other 
fix  months.  See  Pneumatics,  Of  Winds. 

MONSTER,  in  general,  denotes  any  produ(dicn  that 
deviates  from  the  fpecies  to  which  it  belongs,  whether 
with  refpe<ft  to  the  number  pr  difpofition  of  its  p^rts ; 
in  which  fenfe,  a  man  with  fix  fingers  on  each  hand, 
or  fix  toes  on  each  foot,  is  a  monder.  But  the  term 
monder  feems  to  be  chiefly  applied  to  fucli  produc¬ 
tions  as  deviate  very  much  from  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
nature. 

MONTE  SANCTo,  or  Mount-Athos,  a  mountain  of 
European  Turky,  in  the  province  of  Macedon  :  E. 
Iqng.  23^,  andN.  lat.  40^  12'. 

Tt  is  called  Monte  Sandto,  or  Holy  Mountain,  from, 
twenty  two  monaderies  fituated  upon  it,  'in  which 

.  are  four  thoufand  monks  or  friars,  who  never  fufl'er  a 
woman  to  come  witliin  fight  of  their  convent. 

MONTFERRAT,  a  duchy  in  Italy,  bounded  by  the 
lordlhip  of  Verceil  on  the  north,  by  the  Alcxandrin 
on  the  ead,  by -the  territory  of  Genoa  on  the  fouth, 
and  by  the  county  of  Adi  on  the  Wed. 

MONTFORT,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Montfort, 
in  the  circle  of  Swabia,  in  Germany  :  E.  long.  40', 
and  N.  lat,  47®  15'. 

MONTGOMERY,  the  capital  of  Montgomeryihire,  in 
Wales,  fituated  on  the  river  Severn,  twenty  miles  fouth- 
wed  of  Shrewfbury. 

MONTH,  the  twelfth  part  of  a  year.  See  Astro¬ 
nomy. 

MONTI  A,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  triandria  trigynia 
ckfs.  The  calix  confids  of  one  leaf,  and  the  corolla 
of  one  irregular  petal  ;  and  rhe  capfulc  has  one  cell 
and  thrce^valves.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  viz, 
the  fentana,  or  water  chickweed,  a  native  of  Biitain. 
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MONTIFRINGILLA,  in  zoology.  See  Fringilla. 

MONTPELIER,  a  city  of  France,  in  the  province  of 
Languedoc  and  county  of  Nifnics,  fituated  on  the  little 
river  Lez,  fifty  miles  north-eafi  of  Narbonne,  and 
forty  five  miles  fouth-weft  of  Avignon  ;  a  place 
famous  for  its  delightful  fituation,  and  its  healthy 
ferene  air. 

MONTREAL,  a  city  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of 
Mazara,  fituated  near  the  fea,  five  miles  eaft  of  Pa-- 
lermo. 

Mont  REA  I.  is  alfo  a  town  of  Canada,  in  North  America, 
fituated  on  the  river  of  St  Laurence,  one  hundred  miles 
foiuh  of  Quebec. 

MONTROSE,  a  town  of  North  Britain,  in  the  fiiire 
of  Angus,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eflt,  on 
.the  German  ocean,  forty-fix  miles  north-eafi  of  Edin* 
burgh. 

Steel  fpaws  are  very  numerous  in  the  country  about 
Montrofe  ;  befides  thefe,  there  is  a  well  near  this  town 
whofe  water  is  of  a  whiiifli  colour,  foft  tafie,  and 
faintly  difcovcring  a  mineral  quality,  and  is  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  nature  from  the  fieel  one.  It  is  univerfally 
diuretic  ;  and  has  been  found  ufeful  in  firanguries, 
Iloppagcs  .of  urine,  fcorbutic  diforders,  flatulencies, 
<bc. 

MONTSERAT,  a  mountain  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Catalonia,  twenty-one  miles  north-wefl  of  Barcelona, 
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where  there  is  a  monaflery  and  chapel  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  to  which  there  is  a  great  .refort  of 
pilgrims. 

Montserat  is  alfo  one  of  the  fmailefi  of  the  Caribbee 
iflands  ;  it  is  fituated  about  thirty  miles  fouth-wefl  of 
Antigua. 

MONUMENT,  in  archlte^lqre,  a  building  ^deftined  to 
preferve  the  memory,  (br:.  of  the  perfon  who  raifed  it, 
or  for  whom  it  was  raifed  ;  fuch  are  a  triumphaj  arch, 
a  maufoleum,  a  pyramid,  be, 

MOOD,  or  Mode.  See  Logic  and  Metaphysics. 

Mood,  or  Mode,  in  grammar,  the  different  manner  of 
conjugating  verbs.  See  Grammar. 

MOON,  in  aflrononiy.  See  Astronomy,  p.  440. 

Moon-wort,  in  botany.  See  Lunaria. 

MOOR,  in  country  affairs,  denotes  an  unlimited  t/a<5t  of 
land,  ufually  over-run  with  heath. 

Moor-buzzard.  See  Falco, 

Moor-cock,  or  GOR-cocK.  SseTETRao. 

Moor-stone,  a  valuable  (tone,  much ufed  in  the  coarfer 
works  of  the  prefect  builders  ;  being  truly  a  white 
granite,  of  a  marbly  texture. 

MOORING,  or  Moaring,  in  the  fea  language,  is 
the  laying  out  the  anchors  of  a  flfip  in  a  place  where 
file  can  ride  fecure. 

MORAL,  fomething  belonging  to  manners,  of  the  con- 
du<ft  of  life.  See— 


MORAL  PHILOSOPHY,  on  MORALS. 


Moral  PPIILOSOPHY  is  The  fcience  of  M an- 
“  NERS  or  DUTY  ;  which  it  traces  from  man’s 
“  nature  and  condition,  andfliews  to  terminate  in  his  hap- 
“  pinefs.”  In  other  words,  it  is  The  knowledge  of 
our  DUTY  and  felicity-/’  or,  “  The  art  of  being 
vrRTUous  and  happy.” 

It  is  denominated  an  art,  as  it  contains  a  fyftem  of 
Jules  for  becoming  viituous  and  happy.  Whoever  prac- 
tifes  thefe  rules,  attains  an  habitual  power  or  facility  of 
becoming  virtuous  and  happy.  It  is  likewifc- called  a 
fcience,  as  it  deduces  thofe  rules  from  the  principles  and 
connexions  of  our  nature,  ana  proves  that  the  obfervance 
of  them  is  produ<5Iive  of  our  happinefs. 

It  is  an  art,  and  a  fcience,  of  the  highefl  dignity,  im¬ 
portance,  and  ufe.  Its  objedl  is  man’s  duty,  or  his  con- 
du<5t  in  the  feveral  moral  capacities  and  connexions  which 
he  fuflains.  Its  office  is  to  direX  that  conduX ;  to  fhew 
whence  our  obligations  arife,  and  where  they  terminate. 
Its  ufe,  or  end,  is  the  attainment  of  happinefs  ;  and  the 
means  it  employs  are  rules  for  the  right  conduX  of  our 
moral  powers. 

Moral  Philofophy  has  this  jn  common  with  Natural  Phi- 
lofophy,  that  it  appeals  to  nature  or  faX  ;  depends  on 
obfervatlon  ;  ai^d  builds  its  reafonirfgs  on  plain  uncontro¬ 
verted  experiments,  or  upon  the  fulleft  induXion  of  par¬ 
ticulars  of  which  the  fubjeX  will  admit.  We  muff  ob- 
ferve,  in  both  .thefe  fciences,  how  nature  is  affeXed,  and 
what  herconduX  is  in  fuch  and  fuch  circumffances*  Or, 


in  other  words,  we  muff  colleXthe  appearances  of  nature 
in  any  given  inilance  ;  trace  thefe  to  fonie  general  prin¬ 
ciples,  or  laws  of  operation  ;  and  then  apply  thefe  prin¬ 
ciples  or  laws  to  the  explaining  of  other  phjenomena. 

Therefore  Moral  Philofophy  inquires,  not  how  man 
might  have  been,  but  how  he  is,  conffituted  :  not  into 
what  principles  or  difpofiiions  his  aXio.ns  may  be  artfully 
refolved;  but  from  wliat  principles  antidifpofitions  they  ac¬ 
tually  flow  :  not  what  he  may,  by  education,  habit,  or 
foreign' influence,  come  to  be,  or  do  ;  but  wbar,  by  his 
nature,  or  original  conffituent  principles,  he  is  formed  to 
be  and  do.  We  difeover  the  office,  ufe,  or  deffination  of 
any  work,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  by  obferving  its 
ffruXure,  the  parts  of  winch  it  confiffs,  their  connexion 
or  joint  aXion.  It  is  thus  we  iinderffand  the  office  and 
ufe  of  a  watch,  a  plant,  an  eye,  or  hand.  It  is  the  fame 
with  a  living  creature,  of  the  rational,  or  brute  kind. 
Therefore,  to  determine  the  office,  duty,  or  deffination  of 
man;  or,  in  other  words,  what  his  bufinefs  is,  orwhatcoii- 
duX  he  is  obliged  to  purfue;  we  muff  infpeX  his  conffi- 
tution,  take  every  part  to  pieces,  examine  their  mutual 
relations  *">ne  to  the  other,  and  the  common  effort  or  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  whole. 

Of  Trl a 71  and  his  conneftions, 

Man  is  born  a  weak,  ht-iplefs,  delicate  creature;  un¬ 
provided  with  food,  cloathing,  and  whatever  elfe  is  ne- 
ceffary  for  fubfiffcnce,  or  defence.  And  yet,  expofed  iis 

the 
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^  tbs  infant  is  to  nun^berlefs  \yants  and  dangers^  he  is  ut¬ 
terly  incapalile  of  fupplying  the  former,  or  fecnring  bim- 
felt  againfl:  the  latter.  But,  thoilgh  thus  feeble  and  ex- 
pofed,  he  finds  immediate  and  fure-refources  in  the  affec¬ 
tion  and  care  of  his  parents,  v^  ho  fcfufe  no  labours,  and 
forego  no  dangers,  to  nurfe  and  rear  up  th&  tender  babe. 
By  thefe  powerful  indin<5ts,  as  by  fome  mighty  chain, 
does  nature  link  the  parent  to  the  child,  and  form  the 
flrongeft  moral  connection  on  his  part,  before  the  child 
has  the  lead  apprehenfion  of  it.  Hunger  and  third,  with 
all  the  fenfations  that  accompany  or  are  conneifted  with 
them,  explain  themfelves  by  a  language  drongly  expref- 
five,  and  irrcfidibly  moving.  As  the  I’everal  fenfes  bring 
in  notices  and  informations  of  furrounding  objsdis,  we 
may  perceive  in  the  young  fpetftator  early  figns  of  a 
growing  Avonder  and  admiration.  Bright  objeCts  and 
itriking  founds  are -beheld  and  heard  with  a  fort  of  com¬ 
motion  and  furprife.  But  without  refting  on  any,  Ue 
eagerly  pafTes  on  from  objed  to  obje'd,  dill  pleafed  with 
whatever  is  mod  new.  Thus  the  love  of  novelty  is  form¬ 
ed,  and  the  pafiion  of  wonder  kept  awake.  By  degrees 
he  comes  acquainted  with  the  mod  familiar  objeds,  his' 
parents,  his  brethren,  and  thofe  of  the  family  who  are 
mod  converfant  with  him.  He  contrads  a  fondnefs  for 
them  ;  is  uneafy  when  they  are  gone,  and  charnied  to  fee 
them  again.  Thefe  feelings  become  the  foundation  of  a 
moral  attachment  on  his  fide;  and* by  this  reciprocal 
fyrapathy  he  forms  the  domedic  alliance  with  his  parents, 
brethren,  and  other  members  of  the  family.  Hence  he 
becomes  intereded  in  their  concerns  ;  and  feds  joy  or 
grief,  hope  or  fear,  on  their  account,  as  well  as  his  own. 
As  his  affedions  now  point  beyond  himfeif  to  others,  he 
is  denominated  a  good  or  ill  creature,  as  he  dands  well 
or  ill  affeded  to  them.  Thefe  then  are  the  fird  links  of 
the  moral  chain,  the^eady  rudiments  or  outlines  of  his 
charader,  his  fird  rude  clTays  towards  agency,  freedom, 
manhood.  ' 

When  he  begins  to-make  excurfions  from  the  nurfery, 
and  extend  his  acquaintance  abroad,  he  forms  a  litde  cir¬ 
cle  of  companions,  engages  with  them  in  play  or  in  qued 
of  adventures,  and  leads  or  is  led  by  them  as  his  genius 
is  more  or  lefs  afpiring.  Though  this  is  properly  the  fea- 
fon  in  wbich  appetite  and  paflion  have  ‘the  afeendant, 
yet  his  imagination  and  intelledual  powers  open  apace: 
and  as  the  various  images  of  things  pals  before  the  mental 
eye,  he  forms  a  variety  of  tades ;  relifiies  fome  things  and 
did  kes  others,  as  his  parents,  companions,  and  a  thou- 
fand  other  clrcumdances,  lead  him  to  combine  agreeable 
or  difagreeable  fets  of  ideas,  or  reprefeat  to  him  objecls 
in  alluring  or  odious  lights. 

As  his  views  are  enlarged,  his  active  and  focial  powers 
expand  themfelves  fn  proportion  ;  the  love  of  adtion,  of 
imHatioh,  and  of  praife,  emulation,  curiofity,  docility,  a 
paffion  for  command,  and  fondnefs  of  ^hahge.  His  paf- 
ilons  are,  quick,  variable,  and  pliant  to  every  imprefiion ; 
his  attachments  and  difguds  quickly  fucceed  each  other. 
He  compares  things,  dillinguifhes  adlions,  judges  of  cha- 
raflers,  and  loves  or  hates  them  as  they  appear  .well  or 
ill  affexded  to  himself  or  to  thofe  he  holds  dear  Mean 
while,  he  foon  grows  fenfible  of  the  confeq^uehCes  of  his 
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own  a(5lions,  as  they  attraid  applaufe,  or  bring  contempt; 
he  triumphs  in  the  former,  and  is  afhanied  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  wants  to  iiide  them,  and  blulhes  when  they  are  dif- 
covered.  By. means  of  tjiefe  powers,  he  becomes  a  fit 
fubjed  of  culture,  the  moral  tie  is  drawn  cidfer,  he  feels 
that  he  is  accountable  for  his  condud  to  others  as  well 
as  to  himfeif,  and  thus  is  gradually  ripening  for  fociety 
and  adion. 

As  man  advances  from  childhood  to  youth,  his  paffions 
as  well  as  perceptions  take  a  more  extenfive  range.  New 
fenles  of  pleafure  invite  him  to  new  purfuics ;  he  grows 
fenfible  to  the  attradibns  of  beauty,  feels  a  peculiar  fym- 
paihy  with  the  fex,  and  forms  a  more  tender  kind  of^at- 
tachment  than  he  has  yet  experienced.  This  becomes 
the  cement  of  a  new  moral  relation,  and  gives  a  fofter 
turn  to  his'pafiions  and  behaviour.  In  this  turbulent  pe¬ 
riod  he  enters  more  deeply  into  a'  relifli  of  friendfhip,  com¬ 
pany,  exercifes,  and  diver fions;  theloveof  truth,  of  irai- 
tadon  and  of  defign,  grows  upon  him  ;  and  as  his  connec¬ 
tions  fpread  among  his  neighbours,  fellow  citizens,  and 
countrymen,  his  ihirfl  of  praife,  emulation,  and  focial 
affedions  grow  more  intenfe  and  adive.  Mean  while  it 
is  impoflible  for  him  to  have  lived  thus  long  without  ha¬ 
ving  become  fenfible  of  thofe  more  augull  fignatures  of 
order,  wifdo.m,  and  goodnefs,  which  are  damped  on  the 
vifible  creation;  and  of  thofe  flrong  fuggeflions  within 
himfeif  of  a  parent  mind,  the  fource  of  all  intelligence  and 
beauty,  and  the  objed  as  wdl  as  fource  of  that  adivity  and 
thole  afpiratlons  which  fometimes  rouze  his  inmoft  frame- 
and  carry  him  out  of  himfeif  to  an  all- mighty  and  all  go¬ 
verning  Power:  Hence  arife  thofe  fenti  meins  of  reverence, 
and  thofe  affedions  of  gratitude,  refignation,;  and  love, 
which  link  the  foul  with  the  Author  of  nature,  and  form- 
that  moft  fublime  and  godlike  of  all  connedions. 

Man  having  now  reached  his  prime,  either  new  pafiions 
fucceed,  or  the  old  fet  are  wound  up  to  an  higher 'pitch.- 
For,  growing  more  fenfible  of  his  connedion  with  the 
public,  and  that  particular  community  to  which  he  more 
immediately  belongs;  and  taking  withal  a  larger  profped: 
of  human  life,  and  its  various  wants^and  enjoyments;  he 
forms  more  intimate  friendfhlps,  grafps  at  power,  courts 
honour,  lays  down  cooler  plans  of  interefl,  and  becomes 
more  attentive  to  the  concerns  of  fociety;  he  enters  into 
family- connediops,  and  indulges  thofe  charities  which  a- 
rife  from  thence.  The  reigning  paffions  of  this  period 
powerfully  prompt  him  to  provide  for  the  decays  of  life  •. 
and  in  it  compaffibn  and  gratitude  exert  their  influence  in 
urging  thejnan,  now  in  full  vigour,  to  requite  the  affec¬ 
tion  and  care  of  his  parents,  by  -Supplying  their  w.ti8ts  and 
alleviatingvhtir  infirlhities. 

At  length  human  fife  verges  djawnwards;  and  old  age 
creeps  on  apace,  with  its  anxiety,  love  of  eafe,  ihterefled- 
nefs,  fearfalnefs,  forefight,  and  love  of  offspring.  The 
experience  of  the  aged  is  formed  to  dired,  and  theircool- 
nefstotemper,  theheat  of  youth:  the  former  teaches  them  * 
to  look  back  c'n  pafl  follies ;  and  the  latter  to  look  for¬ 
ward  into  the  confequences  of  things,  and  provide  againfl 
the  worlF  Thus  every  age  has  its  peculiar  genius  and 
fet  of  paffions,  ccfrcTponding  to  that  period,  and  moft 
conducive  to  the  .proiperity  gf  the.  refl.  And  thus  arc 
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the  wants  of  one  period  {applied  by  the  capacities  of  ano¬ 
ther,  and  the  weaknefies  of  one  age  tally  to  the  paflions 
of  another, 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  other  paffions  and  affc^llbns 
of  a  jefs  ambulatory  nature  ;  not  peculiar  to  one  period, 
but  belonging  to  every  age,  and’^ading  more  or  lefs  in  e- 
very  bread  throughout  life:  fuch  are,  feV  love,  benevm- 
lence,  love  of '  life,  honour,  (hame,  hopePfear,  defire,  a- 
verfion,  joy,  forrow,  anger,  and  the  like.  The  two  firfl: 
are  affedipns  of  a  cooler  drain  one  pointing  to  the  good 
of  the  individual, ^the  other  to  that  of  the  fpecies  :  joy, 
and  forrow,  hope  and  fear.  Teem  to  be  only  modifications, 
ordiffercnt-cxertions  of  the  fame  original  affections  of  love 
and  "hatred,  defire  and  averGon,  arifing  from  the  different 
circumdances  or  pofition  fef  the  objeid  defired  or  abhorred, 
as  it  is  prefent  or  abfent.  Ftom  thefe  likewife  arife  o 
ther  fecondary,  or  occafional  paflions,  vhich  depend,  as 
to  their  exidence  and  feveral  degrees,  upon  the  original 
affejftions  being  gratified  or  difappointed  ;  as,  anger,  com¬ 
placence,  confidence,  jealoufy,  love,  hatred ,-deje<5lron,  ex¬ 
ultation,  contentment,  difgud,  which  do  not  form  leading 
paflions,  but  rather  hold  of  them. 

By  thefe  fimpl*,'  but  powerful  fprings,  whether  perio¬ 
dical  or  fixed,  the  life  of  man,  weak  and  indigent  as  he  is, 
is  preferved  and  fecured  ;  and  the  creatiiVe  is  prompted  to 
a  condant  round  of  adion,  even  to  fupply  his  own  nume¬ 
rous  and  ever- returning  wants,  and  to  guard"  againd  the 
various  dangers  and  evils  to  which  he  is  obnoxious^  By 
thefe  links,  men  are  connected  with  each  other,  formed 
into  families,  drawn  into  particular  communities,  and  all 
united,  as  by  a  common  league,  into  one  fyftem  or  body, 
whofe  members  feel  and  fympaihize  one  with  another. 
By  this  admirable  adjuflment  of  the  conftitution  of  man 
to  his  (late,  and  the  gradual  evolution  of  his  powers,  or¬ 
der  is  maintained,  fociety  upheld,  and  human  life  filled 
%vith  that  variety  of  pafTion  and  a(dion,  which  at  once  en¬ 
liven  and  diverfify  it.  . 

This  is  a  fliort  iketch  of  the  principal  movements  of 
the  human  mind.  Yet  thefe  movements  are  not  the  whole 
of  man  :  they  impel  to  action,  but  do  not  direct  it ;  they 
need  a  regulator  to  guide  their  motions,  to  raeafure  and 
apply  their  forces.  And  accordingly  they  have  one  that 
naturally  fuperintends  and  directs  their  a<5tion.  We  are 
confeious  of  a  principle  within  us,  which  examines,  com¬ 
pares,  and  weighs  things  ;  notes  the  differences,  obferves 
the  forces,"  and  forfees  the  confequences  of  afFeftions  and 
aftions.  By  ihis  power  we  look  back  on  part  times,  and 
forward  into  futurity,  gather  experiences,  eftimate  the 
real  and  comparative  value  of  obje<51s,  lay  out  fchemes, 
contrive  means  to  execute  them,  and  fettle  the  whole  or¬ 
der  and  ceconoji^y  of  life.  This  power  we  commonly 
diftinguifh  |)ythe  nameof  reafon,  or  reflexion;  the  bufj- 
nefs.of  which  is^  not  to  Tuggeft  any  original  noiices  or 
fenfations,  but  to  canvafs,  range,  and  make  dedudlions 
from  them. 

,We  are.  intimately  confeious  of  another  principle  with¬ 
in  us,  which  approves  of  certain  fentiments,  paflions,  Jind 
aftions,  and  difapproves  of  their  contt^aries. .  In  confe- 
qiience  of  the  decilions  of  this  inward  judge,  w'e  denomi- 
na  e  fome  a<fl:ions  and  principles  of  condud  rights  hon:-;J}^ 
gpodi  and  others  mjvongy  dijhonejl^  ill.  The  former  ex- 
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cite  our^fleem,  moral  compktcence,  and  afTerSlion,  imme¬ 
diately  and  originally  of  themfelves,  without  regard  to 
their,  confequences,  and  whether”  they  affedl  our  intereft  or 
not.  The  latter  do  a|  naturally  and  necefiarily  call  forth 
our  contempt,  fcorn,  andaverfion.  That  power,  by  which 
we  perceive  this  difference  in  affcdlions  and  actions,  and 
feel  a  cohfequeni  relifli  or  diflske,  is  commonly  called 
corrfcicnce,  or  the  moral  fenfe.  Whether  fuch  a  power 
belongs  to  human  nature  or  not,  muft  be  referred  to  e- 
very  one’s  experiencc'of  what  paiTes  within  himfelf.  % 

Thefe  two  powers  of  reafon  and  confcicnce,  are  evi-i 
dently  principles  different  in. mature ^and  kind  from  the 
paflions  and  Hffc<n:i6ns.  For  the  paflions  are  mere  force  or 
power,  blind  imp'.dfes,'  afting  violently  and  .'without 
choice,  and  ultimately  tending  each  to  their  refpecflive 
objedls,  without  regard  to  the  interefl  of  the  others,  or 
of  the  whole  fyflem  :  Whereas  the  direcfcing  and  judging 
powers  diftinguifh  and  afeertain  the  different  forces,  mu¬ 
tual  proportions,  and  relations,  which  the  paffons  ^ear  to 
each  other  and  to  the  whole  ;  recognize  their  feveral  de¬ 
grees  of  merit;  and  judge  of  the  whole  temper  and  con- 
dit/t,  as  they  refpeO  either  the  individual  or  the  fpecies ; 
and  are  capable  of  directing  or  retraining  the  blind  im- 
pulfes  of  paffion  in  a  due  confiftehey  one  with  the  other, 
and  a  regular  fubordination  to  the  W'hole  fyflem. 

This  is  fome  account  of  the- conftituent  principles  of 
ourmature,  which,  according  to  their  different  mixtures, 
degrees,  and  proportions,  mould  our  chara(fler,  and  fway 
our  conduft  in  life.  In  reviewin'g  that  large  train  of  af- 
feftions  which  fill  up  the  different  ftages  of  human  life, 
we  perceive  this  obvious  diftinftion'  among  them  ;  that 
fome  of  them  refpedt  the  good  of  the  individual,  and  o- 
ihcrs  Carry  us  beyond  ourfelves  to  the  good  of  the  fpe¬ 
cies,  or  kind.  The  former  have  therefore  been  called 
private,  and  the  latter  public  affcdlions.  Of  the  firfl 
fort  are  love  of  life,  of  pleafurc,  of  power,  and  the  like. 
Of  the  lafl  are  compaflioni  gratitude,  friendffiip,  natural 
affe<5lion,  and  the  like.  Of  the  private  paflions, -fome 
refped:  merely  the  fecurity  and  defence  of  the  creature  ; 
fuch  as  refeniment,  and  fear :  whereas  others  aim  at  fome 
pofitive  advantage  or  good  ;  as  wealth,  eafe,  fame.  The 
former  fort  therefore,  becaufe  of  this  difference  ujf  ob- 
jefts,  may  be  termed  defenfive  paflions.  Thefe  anfwer  to 
our  dangers,  and  prompt  us  to  avoid  them  if  we  can, 
or  boldly  to  encounter  them  when  we  cannot. 

The  other  clafs  of  private  paffions,  which  purfue  pri¬ 
vate  pofitive  good,  may  be  called  appetitive.  However, 
we  fhall  dill  retain  the  name  of  private,  in  contradiflinc- 
tion  to  the  defenfive  paffions.  Man  has  a  great  variety 
of  wants  to  fupply,  and  is  capable  of  many  enjoyments, 
according  to  the  feveral  periods  of  his  life,  and  ihe“3if- 
ferent  fituations  in  which  he  is  placed.  To  thefe,  there¬ 
fore,  a  fuitable  train  of  private  paffions  correfpond,  which 
engage  him  in  the  pi-rfuit  of  whatever  is  nectffary  for  his 
fubfidence  or  v/elfare. 

Our  public  or  focial  affedlons  are  adapted  to  the  fe¬ 
veral  focial  conne<ftions  and  relations  which'‘we-bear  to 
others,  by  making  us  fenfible  of  their  dangers,  and  inte- 
refting  us  in  their  wants,  and  fo  prompting  us  to  fecure 
them  againd  one,  and  fupply  the  other. 

This  is  the  fird  dep^ihen  to  difeover  the  duty  and  de- 
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ilirfation  of  man.,  tlie  having  analyzed  the  principles  of 
wh  ich  he  ig  compofed/  It  is  necelTary,  in  the  next  place, 
to  ccnfider  in  what  order,  proportion,  and  roeafurc  ©f 
thofe  inward  principles,  virtue,  or  a  found  moral  temper 
and  right  condu^,  confide  ;  that  we  may  difcover  whence 
moral  obligations  arife. 

Of  Dutyy  or  Moral  0  hligat ion. 

It  is  by  the-  end  or  defign  of  any  power  or  movement, 
that  we  mufi  dire^ft  it  motions,  and,  cftimate  the  degree 
of  force  rsceffary  to  its  juft  adion.  -  If  it  want  the  force 
rcquifite  for  tlie  obtaining  its  end,  we  reckon  it  defective; 
if  it  has  too  much,  fo  as  to  be  carried  beyond  it,  we  fay 
*\t  is  over-qfiirged  ;  and  in  either  cafe  it  is  impcrfe<ft,  and 
ill  contrived.  If  it  has  juft  enough  to  reach  the  fcope, 
we  efteem  it  right,  $nd  a's  it  fhould  be.  -  Let  us-  apply 
this  reafoni.ngto  the  paflions.' •  •  ■ 

The  defence  and  fecurity  of  the  individual  being  the 
aim  of  tlie  defenfive  paffions,  that  fecurity  and  defence 
niuft  be  the  meafure  of  their  ftrength  or  indulgence.  If 
they  are  fo  weak  as  to  prove  infuflicient  for  that  end,  or 
if  they  carry  us  beyond  it,  i,  ^f.-raife  unneccft'iry  commo¬ 
tions,  or  continue  longer  than  is  needful,  they  are  unfit 
to  anfwer  their  original  defign,  and  therefore  are  in  an 
unfound  and  unnatural  ftate.  The  exercife  of  fear  or  of 
refentment  has  nothing  defirable  in  it,  nor  can  we  give 
way  to  either  without  painful  fenfations.  Without  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree,  of  them,  we  are  naked^and  expofed  :  with 
too  high  a  proportion  of  them,  we  are  miferable,  and  of¬ 
ten  injurious  to  others.  Thus  cowardice  or  timidity, 

'  which  is  the  excefs  of  fear,  inftead  of  faring  us  in  danger, 
gives  it  too  formidable  an  appearance,  makes  us  incapable 
of  attending  to  the  beft  means  of  prefervation,  and  dif¬ 
arms  us  of  courag^e  our  natural  armour.  Foohhardi- 
nefs,  w'hich  is  the  want  of  a  due  meafure  of  fear,  leads 
us  lieedleflyinto  danger,  and  lulls  us  into  a  pernicious  fe¬ 
curity.  Revenge,  i.  e.  exceflive  refentment,  by  the 
violence  of  its  commotion,  robs  us  of  that  prefence  of 
mind  which  is  often  the  beft  guard  againft  injury,  and  in¬ 
clines  us  to  purfue  .ther  aggrejfibr  with  more  feverity  than 
ffcif  defence  requires.  Pufillanimity,  or  tlie  want  of  a 
juft'indignation  againft  wrong,  leaves  us  quite  unguarded, 
and  tends  to  fink  the  mind  into  a  pafiive  enervated  tame- 
nefs-  Therefore,  “  to  keep  the  defenfive  pafiiohs  duly 
proportioned  to  our  dangers,  is  their  natural  pitch  and 
tenor.” 

The  private  paflions  lead  us  to  purfue  fome  pofitive 
fpecies  of  private  good.  That  good,  therefore,  which  is 
the  obje<ft  and  end  of  each,  muft  be  the  meafure  oPtheir 
refpe<ftive  force,  and  direct  their  operation.  If  they  are 
too  weak  or  ftuggifh  to  engage  us  in  the  purfuit  of  rheir 
feveral -objects,  they  are  evidently  deficient ;  but  if  they 
defeat  their  end  by  their  impetuofity,  then  are  they 
ftralned  beyond  the  juft  tone  of  nature.  Thus  vanity,  or 
an/excefiivs  pafiion  for  appiaufe,  betrays  into  fuch  mean- 
nefies  and  litile  arts  of  popularity,  as  makes  us  forfeit  the 
honour  we  fo  anxio'.fty  court.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
total  ind  fiPerence  about  the  efteem  ot  mankind,  removes 
a  ftrong  guard  and  fpur  to  virtue,  and  lays  the  mind  open 
"to  the  moft  abandoned  profecutions.  Therefore,  “  to 
keep  onr  private  pafiions  and  defires  proportioned  to  our 
•  VoL.III.  8o.  2 
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want?)  is  the  juft  meafure  and  pitch  of  this  clafs  of  aP 
fe<ftion3.” 

The  defenfive  and  private  pafiions  do  all  agree  in  ge¬ 
neral  in  their  tendency  or  conducivenefs  to  the  intereft 
or  good  of  the  individual.  Therefore,  when  there  is,  a 
collifion  of  interefts,  as  may. fometimes  happen.,  that  ag¬ 
gregate  of  good  or  happinefs,  which  is  coHipofed  of  the 
particular  goods  to  which  they  refpedively  tend,  muft  be 
the  common  ftandard  by  which  their  coraparat*ye  degrees 
of  ftrength  are  to  be  meafiefred.  That  is  to  fay,  if  atiy 
of  them,  in  the  degree  in  which  they  prevail,  arc  incem- 
patible  with  the  greateft  aggregate  of  good,  or  moft  ex- 
tenfivc  intereft  of  the  individual,  then  are  they  unequal 
and  difproportionate.  For,  in  judging  of  a  particular 
fyftem  or  cooftiriuion  of  powers,  we  call  that  the  fupreme 
or  principal  end,  in  which  the  aims  of  the  feveral  parts 
or'powers  coincide,  and  to  which  they  are  fuhordinate-j 
and  reckon  them  in  due,  proportion  to  each  other,  and 
right  with  regard  to  the  w'hole,  when  they  maintain  that 
fubordination  or  fubferviency.  Therefore,  “to  propor¬ 
tion  our  defenfive  and  private  pafiions  in  fuch  meafure  to 
our  dangers  and  W'anis,  beft  to  fecure  the  individual, 
and  obtain  the  greateft  ^gregate  of  private  good  or  hap¬ 
pinefs,  is  their  juft  balance  or  comparative  ftandard  in 
cale  of  competition.” 

In  like  manner,  as  the  public  or  foclal  affeftions  point 
at  the  good  of  others,  that  good  muft.be  the  meafure  of 
their  force..  When  a  particular  focial  affedion,  as  gra¬ 
titude  or  friendfiiip,  w'hich  belongs  to  a  particular  focial 
conneiftion,  viz.  that  of  a  benefaftor  or  of  aTriend,  is 
too  feeble  to  make  us  ad  the  grateful  or  friendly  part  ; 
that  aftedicn,  being  infufficient  to  anfwer  its  end,  is  de- 
fedive  and  unfduhd.  If,  "on  the  other  hand,  a  particu¬ 
lar  palTion  of  this  clafs  counterad  or  defeat  the  intereft  it 
is  defigned  to  promote,  by  its  violence  or  difproportion, 
then  is  that  ^afSon  exceffive  and  irregular.  Thus  nku- 
ral  afFedlon,  if  it  degenerates  into  a  paffionate  fondnefs, 
not  only  hinders  the  parents  from  judging  coolly  of  the 
intereft  of  their  offspring,  but  often  leads  them  into  a'moft 
partial  and  pernicious  indulgence.’ 

As  every  kind  afiFediop  points  at  the  good  of  its  parti¬ 
cular  objed,  it  is  pclTible  there  may  be  fometimes  a  col¬ 
lifion  of  interefts  or  goods.*  Thus  the  regard,  due  to  a 
friend  may  interfere' with  that  which  w'e  owe  to  a  commu¬ 
nity.  In  fuch  a. competition  of  interefts,  it  is  evident, 
that  the  greateft  is  to  be  chofen  ;  and  that  is  the  greateft 
intereft,  which  contains  the  greateft  fum  or  aggregate  of 
public  good,  greateft  in  quantity  as  well  as  duration^: 
This  then  is  the  common  ftandard,  by  which  the  refp’ec- 
tive  forces  and  fubordinations  of  the  focial  afifedions  muft 
be  adjufted.  Therefore  we  conclude,  that  this  “  dais  of 
affedions  are  found  and  regular,  y.^hen  they  prompt  us  to 
purfue  the  intereft  of  individuals  in  an  entire  confiftency 
with  the  public  good  ;”  or,  in  oil  er  w'ords,  “  when  they 
are  duly  proportioned  to  the  dangers  and  wants  of  others, 
and  to  the  various  relation^  in  which  we  Itand  to  indivi¬ 
duals,  or  to  fbciety  ” 

Thus  we  have  found,  by  an  indudion  of  particulars,  the 
natural  pitch  or  tenor  of  the  different  orders  of  afteeftion, 
confidered  apart  by  themfe-  v-s.  'Ntrw  as  the  virtue  ot 
pcrfedion  of  every  creature  lies,  in  following  its  nature, 
-  "  3-2  ot 
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or  ading  fuitably  to  the  juft  proportion  and  lurmcny  of 
ir$  feveral  powers  ;  therefore,  “  the  virtue  of  a  creature 
endowed  with  fuch  afFedions  as  man,  muft  ccnhft  in 
cbferving  or  ading  agreeably  to  their  naturval  pitch  and 
tenor.” 

But,  as  there  are  no  independent  afFedions  in  the  fa- 
brick  of  the  mind,  no  pafiion  that  ftands  by  itfelf  without 
fome  relation  to  the  reft,  v/e  cannot  pronounceof  any  one, 
confidered  ap^rt,  that  it  is  either  too  ftrong  or  too  weak. 
Its  ftrength;  and  juft  proportion  muft  be  meafured,  not 
only  by  Its  fubfcrviency  to  its  own  immediate  end,  but  by 
the  refped'  it  bears  to  the  whole  fyfteni  of  affedion. 
Therefore,  we  fay  a  paffion  is  too  ftrong,  not  only  v/hen 
it  defeats  its  own  end,  but  when  it  impairs  the  force  of 
other  paflions,  which  are  equally  neceffary  to  forma  tem¬ 
per  of  mind  fuited  to  a  certain  ceconorny  or 'ftate ;  and 
too  weak,  not- merely  on  account  of  its  infufficiency  to 
anfwer  its  end,  but  beoa'ufe  it  cannot  fuftain  its  part  or 
office  in  the  balance  of  the  whole  fyftera.  Thus  the 
love  of  life  may  be  too  ftrong,  when  k  takes  from  the  , 
regard  due  to  one’s  country,  and  will  not  allow  one  brave¬ 
ly  to  encounter  dangers,  or  even  death,  on  its  account. 
Again,  the  love  of  fame  maybe  too  weak,  when  it  throws 
down  the  fences  which  render  virtue  more  fecure,  or 
v/eakens  the  incentives  which  make  it  more  adive  andpu- 
blick-fpirited. 

If  it  be  allied,  “  How  far  may  the  afFedions  towards 
private  good  or  happinefs  be  indulged  ?”  one  limit  was 
before  fixed  for  tlie  particular  indulgencles  of  each,  v/z. 
their  fubordination  to  the  common  aggregate  of  good  fo 
the  private  fyftcm.  In  thefe  therefore,  a  due  regard 
is  always  fuppofed  to  be  had  lo  health,  reputation,  for¬ 
tune,  the  freedom  of  adion,  the  unimpaired  exercife  of 
reafon,  the  calm  enjoyment  of  one’s  felf,  which  are  all 
private  goods.  Another  limit  now  refults  from  the  balance 
of  affedion  juft  named,  v/z.  “  The  fecurity  and  happi- 
nefs  of  others  or,  to  exprefs  it  more  generally,  “  a 
private  affedion  may  be  fafely  indulged,  when,  by  that 
indulgence,  we  do  not  violate  the  obligations  which  re- 
fult  from  our  higher  relations,  or  public  connedions.” 
A  juft  refped  therefore  being  had  to  thefe  boundaries, 
which  naturebas  fixed  in  the  breaft  of  every  man,  What 
ftiould  limit  our  purfuits  of  private  happinefs  ?Ts  nature 
fallen  and  penurious  ?  Or  does  the  God  of  nature  envy 
the  happinefs  of  his  offspring  ? 

Whether  there  Is  ever  a  real  collifion  pf  interefts'’ be¬ 
tween  the.  public  and  private  fyftem  of  affedions,  or  the 
ends  w'hich  each  clafs  has  in  view,  will  be  afterwards  cob- 
fidered  ;  but  where  there  is  no  cpilifion,  there  is  little  or 
no  danger  of  carrying  either,  but  efpecially  the  public  af- 
ftdion,  to  excels,  provided  both  kinds  are  kept  fubordi- 
nate  to  a  difereet  and  cool  felflove,  and  to  a  calm  and 
univerfal  benevolence  ;  which  principles  ftand  as  guards 
at  the  head  of  each  fyftcm. 

This  then  is  the  condud  of  the  paffions,  confidered  as 
particular  and  feparate  forces,  carrying  us  out  to  their  re- 
fp  dive  ends ;  and  this  is  their  balance  or  ceconorny,  con- 
ft dered  as  compound  powers,  or  powers  mutually  related, 
acting  in  conjundion  tow'ards  a  common  enH,  and  confe- 
qucntly  as  forming  a  fyftem  or  whole. 

Now,  whatever  adjufts  or  maintains  this  balance, 
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whatever  in  the  human  conftitutlon  is  formed  for  direding 
the  paffions,  fo  as  to  keep  them  from  defeating  their  own 
end  or  interfering  with  each  other,  muft  be  a  principle 
of  a  fuperio.r  nature  to  them,  and  ought  to  dired  their 
meafures,  and  govern  their  proportions.  But  it  was 
found,  that  reafon  or  refledion  is  fuch  a  principle,  which 
points  out  the  tendency  of  our  paffions,  weighs  their  in¬ 
fluence  upon  private  and  public  happinefs,  and  ihevvs  the 
beft  means  of  attaining  either.  It  having  been  iikewile 
found,  that  there  is  another  direding  or-  controuiing  prin¬ 
ciple,  which  we  call  confcience,  or  the  moral  fenfe,  which, 
by  a  native  kind  of  authority,  judges  of  affedions  and  ac¬ 
tions,  pronouncing  fome  jufi  and  good,  and  others  unjuft 
and  ill  ;  it  follows,  that  the  paffions,  which  are  mere  mi- 
pulfes,  or  blind  forces,  ^re  principles  inferior  and  fubor- 
dinate  to  this  judging  faculty.  Therefore,  if  we  would 
obferve  the  mutual  refpeds  and  the  fubordination  which 
the  different  parts  of  the  human  conftitutlon  bear  pne  to 
another,  the  paflions  ought  to  be  fuojeded  to  the  direc¬ 
tion  and  authority  of  the  leading  or  controuiing  prin¬ 
ciples. 

We  conclude  therefore  from  this  indudion,  that  the 
conftitution  or  juft  ceconorny  of  human  nature  confifts  in 
a  regular  fubordinationof  the  paflions  and  affedions  to  the 
authority  of  confcience,  and  the  diredion  of  reafon,” 

That  fubordination  is  regular,  when  the  proportion 
formerly  mentioned  is  maintained ;  that  is  to  fay, 

When  the  defen-five  paflions  are  kept  proportioned  to 
our  dangers;  when  the  private  paflions  are  proportioned 
to  our  wants  ;  and  when  the*  public  affedions  are  adapt¬ 
ed  to  our  public  connedioiis,  and  proportioned  to  the 
wants  and  dangers  of  others.” 

But  the  natural  ftate,  pr  the  found  and  vigorous  con- 
ftiiution,  of  any  creature,  or  the  juft  ceconorny  of  its 
powers,  we  call  its  health  and  perfedion  ;  and  the  ading 
agreeably  to  thefe,  its-  virtue  or  goodnefs.  Thereforcj 
“  the  health  and  perfedion  of  man  muft  lie  in  the  afore- 
faid  fupremacy'of  confcience  and  reafon,  and  in  the  fub¬ 
ordination  of  the  paflions  to  their  authority  and  direc¬ 
tion  ;  and  his  virtue  or  goodnefs  muft  confift  in  ading 
agreeably  to  that  order  or  ceconorny.” 

That  fuch  an  ceconorny  of  the  mind,  and  fuch  a  con- 
dud  of  its  power  and  paflions,  will  ftand  theteftof  reafon^ 
cannot  admit  of  any  difpute.  For,  upon  a  fair  examina¬ 
tion  into  the  confequences  of  things,  or  the  relations  and  '' 
aptitudes  of  means  to  ends,  reafon  evidently  demonftrates, 
and  experience  confirms  it,  that  “  to  have  our  detenfive 
paflions  duly  proportioned  to  our  dangers,  is  the  foreft 
way  to  avoid  or  get  clear  of  them,  and  obtain  the  fecu^ 
rity  we  fe.ek  after.” — To  proportion  our  private  paflTions 
to  our  wants,  is  the  beft  means  to  fupply  them  ; — and, 
to  adapt  our  public  affedions  to  our  focial  relations  and 
the  good  of  otheis,  is  the  moft  effedual  method  of  ful¬ 
filling  one,  and  procuring  the  other.”  In  tiiis  fenfe, 
therefore,  virtue  maybe  faid  to  be  a  “  condud  conform¬ 
able  to  reafon,  as  reafon  difcovers  an  apparent  aptitude 
in  fuch  an  order  and  ceconorny  of  powers  and  paflions 
to  anfwer  the  end  for  which  they  are  naturally  formed. 

If  the  idea  of  moral  obligation  is  to  be  deduced  merely 
from  this  aptitude  or  connedion  between  certain  paflions, 
or  a  certain  order  and  balance  of  paflions,.  and  certain 

ends 
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cr-ds  obtained  or  to  be  obtained  by  them  ;  then  is  reafon 
or  rehetflion,  which  perceives  that  aptitude  or  connec¬ 
tion,  the  proper  judge  of  moral  obligation  ;  and  on  this 
fuppofition  it  may  be  defined,  “  the  connexion  between  the 
affe<5tion  and  tfie  end,  or  between  the  adlion  and  the  mo¬ 
tive  for  il>e  end  is  the  motive,  or  the  final  caufe;  and 
the  afiFe<5ricn  is  the  a(5bon,  or  its  immediate  natural  caufe. 
A  man,  from  mere  felf  love,  may  be  induced  to  fulfil  that 
obligation  which  is  founded  on  the  connexion  between  the 
defenfiv.e  paffions  and  their  ends,  or  the  private  paflions 
and  their  en'ds.;  becaufe,  in  that  cafe,  h'is  own  inte- 
lelt  will  prompt  him  to  indulge  them  in  the  due  propor¬ 
tion  required.  But  if  he  has  no  affections  which  point 
beyond  himfclf,  no  principle  but  felf-Iove  or  feme  fubile 
modification  of  it,  what  fhall  interefl:  him  in  the  happinefs 
of  others,  where  there  is  no  conneC^tion  between  it  and 
liis  own  ?  or  W'hat  fenfe  can  he  have  of  moral  obligation 
to  promote  it  ?  Upon  this  feheme  therefore,'  without  pu- 
blick  or  focial  affeCtions  there  could  be  no  motive,  and 
conrequenily  n-o  moral  obligation,  to  a  beneficent  difinte- 
reried  conduCt. 

Butif  the  mere  connection  between  certain  paflions,  or 
a  certain  order  of  paflions,  and  certain  ends,  is  what 
conflitutes  or  gives  us  the  idea  of  moral  obligation  ;  then 
why  may  not  the  appofitenefs  of  any  temper  or  conduCt, 
nay,  of  any  piece  of  machinery,  to  obtain  its  end,  form 
ah  equally  ftriCt  moral  obligation  ?  For  the  connection 
and  aptitude  are  as  ftrong  and  invariable  in  the  latter 
inftances  as  in  the  former.  But  as  this  is  confounding 
the  mod  obvious  differences  of  things,  we  mufl:  trace 
the  idea  of  moral  obligation  to  another  apd  a  more  natu¬ 
ral  fource. 

Let  us  appeal  therefore  to  fenfe  and  experience,  “  how 
we  (land  affeCled  to  thofe  different  feis  of  paflions  in  the 
jud  meafure  and  balance  of  which  we  found  a  right  tem¬ 
per  to  confilt.”  For  this  is-  entirely  a  matter  of  expe¬ 
rience,  in  which  Vv'e  mud  examine,  as  in  any  other  natural 
inquiry," **  what-are  the  genuine  feelings  and  operations 
of  nature,  and  w'hat  affeClions  or  fymptoms  of  them  ap 
pear  in  the  given  indance.” 

The  defenfive  paflions,  as  anger  and  fear,  give  us  ra¬ 
ther  pain  than  pleafure  ;  yet  we  cannot  help  feeling  them 
when  provoked  by  injury  or  expofed  to  harm.  We 
account  the  creature  imperfeCl  that  wants  them,  becaufe 
they  are  neceffary  to  his  defence.  Nay,  we  fhould  in 
feme  meafure  condemn  ourfelves,  did  we  want  the  necef- 
fary  degree  of  refentment  and  caution.  Butif  our  refent 
rnent  exceeds  the  wrong  received,  or  our  caution  the  e- 
vil  dreaded,  we  then  blame  ourfelves  for  having  over- 
aCte'd  our  part.  Therefore,  while  we  are  in  danger,  to 
he  totally  deditute  of  them  w'e’reckon  a  blameabledefeCf, ' 
and  to  feel  them  in  a  jud,J.  e.  neceffary  meafure,  we  ap¬ 
prove,  as  fuited  to  th-e  nature  and  condition  of  fuch  a 
creatuneas  man.  But,  our  fecurity  oLtained,  to  continue 
to  indulge  them,^  we  not  only  difapprove  as  hurtfid,  but 
condemn  as  unmanly,  unbecoming,  and  mean- fpi  ited  ; 
Nor  will  fuch  a  conduct  afford  any  felf- approving  joy, 
when  we  coolly  reflcCl  upon  it. 

With  regard  to  the  private  paflions,  fuch  as  love  of 
life,  'pleafure,  eafe,  and  the  like;  as  thefe  aim  at  private 
g^opd,  and  are  neceffary  to  the  perffdion  and  happinefs 
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of  the  individual,  we  fliould  reckon  any  Creature  defec'- 
tive,  and  'even  blameaole,  that  was  deditute  of  them. 
Thus,  we  condemn  the  man  who  imprudently  ruins  his 
fortune,  impairs  his  health,  or  expofes  his  life;  we  not  . 
only  pity  him  as  an  unfortune  creature,  but  feel  a  kind 
of  moral  indignation  and  contempt  of  him,  for  having,, 
made  himfelf  fuch.  On  the  other  band,  though  a  dil- 
creet  felf  regard  does  iioi.attra<d  our  efteem  and  venera¬ 
tion,  yet  we  approve  of  it  in  forae  degree,  in  an  higher 
and  different  degree  from  what  we  would  regard  a  well- 
'contrived  mach  ne  as  neceffary  to  conditute  a  finifhed 
creature,  nay,  to  complete  the  virtuous  charaiHer,  and  as 
exaffly  fuited  to  our  prefent  indigent  date.  There  are 
fome  paflions  refpeding  private  good,  towards  which  we 
feel  higher  degrees  of  approbation;  as  the  love  of  know¬ 
ledge,  of  adipn,  of  honour,  and  the  like,  'We  edeeni. 
them  as  marks  of  an  ingenious  mind,  and  cannot  help 
thinking  the  charader  in  which  they  are  wanting  re¬ 
markably  dupid,  and  in  fome  degree  immoral. 

With  regard ‘  to  the  focial  affedions,  as  compaflton,  ^ 
natural  affeedion,  frienddiip,  benevolence,  and  the  like, 
we  approve,  admire,  and  love  them  in  ourfelves,  and  in 
all  in  whom  we  difeover  them,  with  an  edeem  and 
approbation,  if  not  different  in  kind,  yet  furely  far 
fuperior  in  degree  to  what  we  feel  towards  the  other 
paflions.  Thefe  we  reckon  neceffary,  jud,  and  excellently 
fitted  to  our  drtidure  and  date  ;  and  the  creature  which 
wants  them  we  call  defedive,  ill-conditutfed,  a  kind  of 
abortion.  But  the  public  affedions  we  edeem  as  felf- 
worthy,  originally  and  eternally  amiable. 

But  among  the  focial  affedions,  .we  make  an  obvious.- 
and  condant  didindion^  v/z.  between  thofe  particular  - 
paflions,  which  prge  us  with  aXudden  violence,  and  un*^ 
eafy  kind  of  fenfation,  to  purfue  the  good  of  their  rc-. 
fpe-dive  objeds,  as  pity,  natural  affedion,  and  the  like  ; 
and  thofe  calm  difpaflionate  affedions  and  defires  which 
prompt  us  more  iteadily  and  uniformly  to  promote  the 
happinefs  of  others.  The  former  we  generally  call  paf’^ 
fwns ;  to  didinguifli  them  from  the  other  fort,  which  go 
more  commonly  by  the  name  of  ox  calm  ds~ 

Jtres,  The  fird:  kind  we  approve  indeed,  and  delight  in  ; 
but  we  feel  dill  higher  deg.rees  of  approbation  and  moral 
complacence  towards  the  lalt,  and  towards  all  limitations 
of  the  particular  indinds,  by  the  principle  of  univerfal 
benevolence.  The  more  objeds  the  calm  affedions  take 
in,  and  ti  e  worthier  thefe  are,  their  dignity  rifes  in  pro¬ 
portion,  and  with  this  our  approbation  keeps  an  exad 
pace.  A  charader,  on  the  other  hand,  w'hicli  is  quite 
diveded  of' thefe  public  affedions,  which  feels  no  love  ’ 
for  the  rpecies,  but,  indead  of  it,  entertains  malice,  rancour, 
and  ill-will,  we  reckon  totally  immoral  and  unnatural. 

Such  then  are  the  fentimcnts  and  difpofiiions  we  feel, 
when  thefe.  feveral  orders  of  affedion.  pafs  before  the 
mental  eye. 

Therefore,  “  that  date  in  which  we  feel  ourfelves  mo-*  " 
ved,  in  the  manner  above  deferibed,  towards  thofe  affec¬ 
tions  and  pcffions,  as  they  come  under  the  mind’s  review, 
and  in  which  we  are  indantanecudy.  and  independently  of 
our  choice  or  volition,  proiitpted  to  a  correfponc’errt  con- 
dud,  we  call  a  date  of  moral  obligation.”  Let  us  fup.- 
pofe,  for  irflaace,  a  parent,  a  friend,  a  bentfador,  re¬ 
duced 
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jduced  to  2 ‘condition  of  the  utmoft  indigence  and  diflrels, 
and  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  give  them  immediate  relief. 
To  v/hat  conduct  are  we  obliged  ?  what  duty  does  nature 
diflate  and  require  in  fuch  a  cafe  ?  Attend,  and  nature 
will  tell  with  a  voice  irrefiftibly  audible  and  commanding 
to  the  human  heart,  “  that  iremediaie  relief  ought  to  be 
‘given.”  Again,  let  a  friend,  a  neighbour,  or  even  a 
'  llranger,  have  lodged  a  depofit  in  our  hands,  and  after 
fome  time  reclaim  it  ;  no  fooner  do  thefe  ideas  of  the 
confidence  repofed  in  us,  and  of  property  not  transferred 
but  depcfited,  occur,  than  we,  immediately  and  unavoid¬ 
ably  feel  and  recognize  the  obligation  to  reftore  it.  In 
both  thefe  cafes,  we  Ihould  condemn  ourfelves,-  if  we 
a<5ted  otherwife,  as  having  done,  or  omitted  doing,  what 
we  ought  not  ; — as  having  aded  beneath  the  dignity  of  our 
nature, — contrary  to  our  molfiutimate  fenfe  of  right  and 
wrong  : — we  fliould  accufc  ouiTelves  as  guilty  of  ingrati¬ 
tude,  injuftice,  and  inhumanity; — and  be  confcioiis  of de^ 
ferving  the  cenfure,  and  Therefore  dread  the  refentment, 
of  all  rational  beirtgs, — But  in  complying'whh  the  obli¬ 
gation,  wc  feel  joy  and  ftlf  approbation, — ^^are  confcious 
of  an  inviolable  harmony  between  our  nature  and  duty, — 
and  think  ourfelves  entitled  to  the  applaufc  of  every  im¬ 
partial  fpedator  of  our  condud. 

'  To  defcri^be  therefore  what  we  cannot  perhaps  define, 
a  flate  of  moral  obligation,  is  “  that  date  in  which  a  crea¬ 
ture,  endued  with  fuch  fenfes,  powers,  and  affedions  as 
man,  would  condemn  himfelf,  and  think  he  deferved  the 
condemnation  of  all  others,  fiiould  he  refufe  to  fulfil  it ; 
but  would  approve  himfelf,  and  exped  the  approbation 
of  all  others,  upon  complying  with  it.”  • 

And  we  call  him  a  moral  agent,  who  is  in  fuch  a  date, 
oris  dibjcd:  to  moral  obligation.  Therefore  as  man’s 
drudure  and  connedions  often  fubjed  him  to  fuch  a  date 
of  moral  obligation,  \Ve  conclude  that  he  is  a  moral  a- 
gent.  But  as  man  may  foinstimes  ad  without  knowing 
what  he  docs,  as  in  cales  of  frenzy  or  difeafe,  or  ip  many 
natural  fundions  ;  or,  knowing  what  he  does,  he  may  ad 
\vithont  choice  or  affedion,  as  in  cafes  of  Decei]ify''or 
compulfion  ;  therefore,  to  denominate  an  adion  moral (T. 
approveable,  or  blameable,  it  mud  be‘ done  knowingly 
and  willingly,  or  from  alFedion  and  choice.  A  mo¬ 
rally  good  adion,'  then,  is  “  to  fulfil  a  moral  obligation 
knowingly  and  willingly*”  and  a  morally  bad  adion, 
or  an  immoral  adion,  is  “  to  violate  a  moral  obligation 
knowingly  and  willingly.” 

As  not  an  adion,  but  a  feiies  of  adions  conditute  a 
charader ;  as  not  an  affedion,  but  a  feries  of  affedions 
conditute  a  temper;  and  as  we  denominate  things  by  the 
grofs',  a  fortioriy  or  by  the  qualities  which  chiefly  pre¬ 
vail  in  ^hem  ;  “therefore  we  call  that  a  rnorally  good ' 
charader,  in  which  a  feries  of  morally  good  adions  pre- 
'vail ;  and  that  a  morally  good  temper,  in  which  a  feries 
of  morally  good  aflredions  have  the  afeendant.”  A  bad 
charader  and  bad  temper  are  the  reverfe.  But  where 
the  above  mentioned  order  or  proportion  of  pafTions  is 
maintained,  there  a  feries^of  morally  good  affedions  and 
adions  will  prevail.  Therefore,  “  to  maintain  that  or¬ 
der  and  proportion,  is  to  have  a  morally  good  temper 
and  charadef,”  But  a  “  morally  good  temper  and  cha-. 
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rader  is  moral  reditude,  integrity,  virtue,  or  the  com*' 
pletion  of  duty.” 

If  it  be  afleed,  after  all,  “  How  we  come  by  the  idea  of 
moral  obligation  or  duty  ?”  we  may  anfwer,  that  we  come 
by  It  in  the  fame  way  as  by  our  other  original  and  pri¬ 
mary  perceptions.  We  receive  them  all  from  natare,  or 
the  great  Author  of  nature.  For  this  idea  of  .moral  ob¬ 
ligation  is  not  a  creature  of  the  mind,  or  dependent  on 
any  previous  ad  of  volition;  bat  arifes  on  certain  occa- 
fjons,  or  when  certain  other  ideas  are  prefenred  to  the 
mind,  as  neceffarily,  inflantaneodfly,  and  unavoidably, 
aS  p  iin  does  upon  too  near  an  approach  to  the  fire,  or 
pleafure  from  the  fruition  of  any  good.  It  dpes  not,  for 
inflance,  depend  on  our  choice,  whether  we  fhali  fecj  the 
obligation  to  fuccour  a  diftreflcd  parent,  or  to  reflore  a 
depofit  intruded  to  us  when  it  is  recalled.  We  cannot 
call  this  a  compound  idea  made  up  of  one  or  more  fimpl^r 
ideas.  We  nay  indeed,  nay,  we  mud,  have  fome  ideas 
antecedent  to  k,  e,  g,  that  of  a  parent— in  didrefs — of 
a  child — able  to  relieve — of  the  relation  of  one  to  the 
other, — of  a  trud, — of  right,  (^c'.  But  none  of  thefe 
ideUs  conditute  the  perception  of  obligation.  Thefe  in¬ 
deed,  by  a  law  of  our  nature,  are  the  occafion  of  fug- 
geding  it-;  but  they  are  as  totally  different  from  it,  as 
colours  are  from  founds.  By  fenfe  or  reflexion  vve  per¬ 
ceive  the  correlatives,  our  memory  recalls  the  favours  or 
depofit  we  received,  the  various  circumdances  of  the  cafe 
are  matters  of  fa<5l;  or  experience  ;  but  fome  delicate  in¬ 
ward  Organ  or  poWer,  or  call  it  what  we  pleafe,  does, 
by  a  certain  indantaneons  fympathy,  antecedent  to  the 
cool  deduflions  of  reafon,  and  independent  of  previous  in- 
dru^ion,  art,  or  imlitioii,  perceive  the  moral  harmony, 
the  living  irrefidible  charm  of  moral  obligation,  which 
immediately  intereds  the  'correfpondeot  paflions,  and 
prompts  us  to  fulfil  its  awful  dictates. 

We  need  not  apprehend  any  danger  from  the  quick- 
nefs  of  its  decifions  ;  nor  be  frightened,  becaufe  it  looks  ' 
like  indintd,  and  has  been  called  fo.  Would  we  approve 
one  for  deliberating  long,  or  reafoning  the  matter  much 
at  leifure,  whether  he  fliould  relieve  a  didrelTed  parent, 
feed  a  darving  neighbour,  or  redore  the  trud  committed 
to  him  ?  Should  we  not  fufpedl  the  rcafoner  of  knavery, 
or^o^’  very  weak  affedlions  to  virtue  ?  We  employ  rea- 
fon  in  examining  the  condition,  relations,  and  other  cir- 
T:umdances  of  the  agent  or  patient,  or  of  thofe  with 
whom  either  of  them  are  connected,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  date  of  the  cafe ;  and  in  complicated  cafes,  where 
the  circumdances  ate  many,  it  may  require  no  fniall  at¬ 
tention  to  find  the  true- date  of  the  cafe  :  but  w'hen  the 
relations  of  the  agent  br  patient,  and  the  circumdances 
of  the  adlions,  ate  obviouS,  or  come  out  fuch  after  a  fair 
trial,  we  fliould  fcarce  approve  him  who  demurs  on  the 
abligation  to  that  conduA  which  the  cafe  fuggeds. 

From  what  has  been  faid  it  is  evident,  that  it  is  not 
the  pleafure  or  agreeable  fenfations  which  accompany 
the  exercife  of  the  feveraf  aflfeidion?,  nor  thofe  confe- 
quent  to  the  affions,  that  conditute  moral  obligation,  or 
excite  in  ns  the  idea  of  it.  That  pleafure  is  poderior  to 
the  idea  of  obligation  ;  and  frequently  we  are  obliged, 
and  acknowledge  ourfelves  under  an  obligation,  to  fuch 

afFedlions, 
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affeclions  and  a(5lions  as  are  attended  v/ith  pain  ;  as  in  the 
trials  of  virtue,  where  we  are  obliged  to  facrifice  private 
to  public  good,  ora  prefent  pleafure  to  a  future  intefeft. 
We  have  pleafure;  in  ferving  an  aged  parent,  but  it  h 
neither  the  perception  nor  profpe^l  of  that  pleafure  which 
gives  us  the  idea  of  obligation  to  that  condu<St. 

,  T'he  Final  Caufes  of  Moral  Faculties  <?/" Perception 
and  AfFedlion. 

We  bave  nOw  taken  a  genera!  profpe^l  of  man,  and  of 
his  moral  powers  and  connexions  ;  and  on  thefe  ereXed 
a  fcheme  of  duty,  or  moral  obligation,  which  feems  to 
be  confirmed  by  experience,  confonant  to  reafon,  and 
approved  by  his  mofl:  inward  and  moll  facred  fenfes.  It 
may  be  proper,  in  the  next  place,  to  take  a  more  particular 
view  "of  the  final  caufes  of  thofe  delicate  fprings  by  w^hich 
he  is  impelled  to  aXion,  and  of  thofe  clogs  by  which  he 

is  reflrained  from  it. - By  this  detail  we  Ihall  be  able 

to  judge  of  their  aptitude  to  anfwer  their  end,  in  a  crea¬ 
ture  endued  with  his  capacities,  fubjeX  to  his  wants,  ex- 
pofed'to  hi?  dangers,  and  fufceptible  of  bis  enjoyments  ; 
and  from  thence,  we  lhall  be  in  condition  to  pronounce 
concerning  the  end  of.  his  whole  llruXure,  its  harmony 
with  his  Hate,  and  confequently  its  fubfcrviency  to  an¬ 
fwer  the  great  and  benevolent  intentions  of  its  author. 

The  fupr erne  being  has  feen  fit  to  blend  in  the  whole 
of  things  a  prodigious  varrety  of  difeordant  and  contrary 
principles,  light  and  darknefs,  pleafure  and  pain,  good 
and  evik  There  are  multifarious  natures,  higher  and 
lower,  and  many  intermediate  ones  between  the  wide-di- 
Hant  extremes.  Thefe  are  differently  fituated,  rarioufly 
adjulled,  and  fubjeXed  to  each  other ;  and  all  of  them 
fubordinate  to  the  order  and  perfeXion  of  the  whole. 
We  may  fuppofe  man  placed  as  in  a  centre  amidfl  thofe 
innumerable  orders  of  beings ;  by  his  outward  frame 
drawn  to  the  material  fyflem,  and  by  his  inward  connec¬ 
ted  with  the  intellcXual  or  moral,  and  of  courfe  affeXed 
by  the  laws  which  govern  both,  or  affeXed  by  that  good 
and  all  that  ill  which  refult  from  thofe  laws.  In  this  infinite 
variety  of  relations  with  which  he  is  furrounded,  and  of 
contingencies  to  which  he  is  liable,  he  feels  ftrong  attrac¬ 
tions  to  the  good,  and  violent  repulfions  or  averfions  to 
the  ill.  But  as  good  and  ill  are  often  blended,  and  won¬ 
derfully  complicated  one  wdth  the  other ;  as  they  fome- 
times  immediately  produce  and  run  up  into  each  other, 
and  at  other  times  lie  at  great  diftances,  yet,  by  means  of 
intervening  links,  introduce  one  another  j  and  as  thefe 
clfeXs  are  often  brought  abdut  in  confequence  of  hidden 
relations,  and  general  laws,  of  the  energy  of  which  he 
is  an  incompetent  judge ;  it  is  eafy  for  him  to  miftake 
good  for  evil,  and  evil  for  good  ;  and  confequently  he 
maybe  frequently  atiraXed  by  fuch  things  as  are  dellruc- 
tive,  or  repel  fuch  as  are  falutary.  Thus,  by  the  tender 
and  complicated  frame  of  his  body,  he  is  fubjeXed  to  a 
great  variety  of  ills,  to  ficknefs,  X>ld,  heat,  fatigue,  and 
innumerable  wants.  Yet  his  knowledge  is  fo  narrow 
withal,  and  his  reafon  fo  weak,  that  in  many  cafes  he 
cannot  judge,  in  the  way  of  invefligation,  or  reafoning, 
of  the  connexions  of  thofe  'effeXs  with  their  refpeXive 
caufes,  or  of  the  various  latent  energies  of  natural  things. 
He  is  therefore  informed  of  this  conneXion  by  the  ex-, 
perienc^  of  certain  fenfes,  or  organs  of  perception,  which, 
VoL.  HI.  N°.  So.  2 
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by  a  mechanical  inflantancous  motion,  feel  the  good  and 
the  ill,  receiving -pleafure  from  one,  and  pain  from  the 
other.  By  thefe,  without  any  reafoning,  he  is  taught 
to  attraX  or  chufe  what  tends  tO'  his  welfare,  and  to  re¬ 
pel  and  avoid  what  tends  to  his  ruin.  Thus,  by  hlsfen- 
fes  of  taftc  and  fmeli,  or  by  the  pleafure  he  receives  from 
certain  kinds  of  food,  he  is  admonifhed  which  agree  with 
his  conftitution,  and,  by  an  oppofite  fenfe  of  pain,  he  is 
informed  which  forts  difagree,  or  are  deflruXive  of  it ; 
but  is  not  by  means  of  thefe  inftruXed  in  the  inward  na¬ 
tures  and  conflitutions  of  things. 

Some  of  thofe  fenfes  are  armed  with  Hrong  degrees  of 
uneafinefs  or  pain,  in  order  to  urge  him  to  feek  after  fuch 
objeXs  as  are  fuited  to  them.  And  ihefe  refpeX  his  more 
iramediare  and  prefling  wants  ;  as  the  fenfe  of  hunger, 
third,  cold,  and  the  like  ;  which  by  their  painful  impor¬ 
tunities,  compel  him  to  provide  food,  drink,  raiment, 
fhelter.  Thofe  indinXs  by  which  we  are  thus  prompted, 
with  feme  kind  of  commotion  or  violence,  to  attraX  and 
purfue  good,  or  to  repel  and  avoid  ill,  we  call  appetites 
and  paflions.  By  our  fenfes  then  we  are  informed  of 
what  is  good  or  ill  to  the  private  fyftem,  or  the  indivi¬ 
dual  ;  and  by  our  private  appetites  and  pafubns  we  arc 
impelled  to  one,  and  redrained  from  the  other. 

In  copfequence  of  this  machinery,  and  the  great  train 
of  wants  to  which  our  nature  fubjeXs  us,  we  are  enga¬ 
ged  in  a  continued  feries  of  occupations,  which  often  re¬ 
quire  much  application  of  thought,  or  great  bodily  la¬ 
bour,  or  both.  The  necedaries  of  life,  food,  cloaths, 
dielter,  and  the  like,  mud  be  provided  ;  conveniencies 
mud  be  acquired  to  render  life  dill  more  eafy  and  com¬ 
fortable.  In  order  to  obtain  thefe,  arts,  indudry,  ma- 
nufaXures,  and  trade  arg  necedary:  and  to  fecure  to 
us  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  their  fruits,  civil  govern¬ 
ment,  policy,  and  laws  mud  be  contrived,  and  the  various 
budnefs  of  public  life  carried  on.  Thus  while  man  is 
concerned  and  buGed  in  making  providon,  or  obtaining 
fecurity  for  himfelf,  he  is  by  degrees  engaged  in  connec¬ 
tions  with  a  family,  friends,  neighbours,  a  community, 
or  a  commonwealth.  Hence  arife  new  wants,  new  in- 
tereds,  new  cares,  and  new  employments.  The  padions 
of  one  man  interfere  with  thofe  of  another.  Intereds 
are  oppofed.  Competitions  arife  ;  contrary  courfes  are 
taken.  Difappointmenis  happen,  didinXions  are  made, 
and  parties  formed.  This  opens  a  vad  feene  of  didrac- 
tion  and  embarradment,  and  introduces  a  mighty  train  of 
good  and  ill,  both  publitrand  private.  Yet  amidd  all  this 
confudon  and  hurry,  plans  of  aXion  mud  be  laid,  con- 
fequences  forefeen  or  guarded  againd,  inconveniencies 
provided  for ;  and  frequently  particular  refolutlons  mud 
be  taken,  and  feheraes  executed,  without  reafoning  or 
delay.  ^ 

Now,  what  providon  has  the  Author  of  our  nature  made 
for  this  neceditous  condition?  How  has  he  fitted  the  ac¬ 
tor,  man,  for  playing  his  part  in  this  perplexed  and  bu- 
fy  feene  ?  , 

Our  fupreme  Parent,  watchful  for  the  whole,  has  not 
left  himfelf  without  a  witnefs  here  neither,  and  hath 
made  nothing  imperfeX,  but  all  things  are  double  one  a- 
gaind  another.  He  has  not  left  man  to  be  informed, 
only  by  the  cool  notices  .of  reafon,  of  the  good  or  ilJ, 
the  happinefs  or  mifery  of  his  fellow- cr.eatures.  He  has 
4  ^  made 
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made  him  fenGble  of  their  good  and  happinefs,  but  ef- 
pecially  of  their  ill  and  mifery,  by  an  immediate  fym'pa- 
thy,  or  quick  feeling  of  pleafure  and  of  pain. 

The  latter  we  call  pity  or  companion.  For  the  former, 
though  erery  one  who  is  not  quite  diverted  of  humanity 
feels  It  in  fonae  degree,  we  have  not  got  a  name,  unlefs 
we  .call  it  congratulation,  or  joyful  fympathy,  or  that 
good"  humour  which  arifes  on  feeing  others  pleafed  or 
happy.  Both  thele  feelings  have  been  called,  in  general, 
the  public  or  common  fenfe,  by  which  we  feel  for  others, 
and  are  inierefted  in  their  concerns  as  really,  though 
perhaps  lefs  fenfibly,  than  in  our  own, 

-V/lien  we  fee  our  fellow-creafures  unhappy' through 
the  fault  or  injury  of  others,  we  feel  relentraent  or  in"^ 
dignation  againrt  the  unjuft  caufers  of  that  mifery.  If 
we  are  confeious  that  it  has  happened  through  our  fault 
or  injurious  condu<ft,  we  feel  lliarae  ;  and  both  thefc 
clafies  of  fenfes  and  paflions,  regarding  mifery  and  wrong, 
are  armed  with  fuch  ftiarp  fenfations  of  pain,  as  not  only 
prove  a  pow'crful  guard  and  fecurity  to  the  fpecies,  or 
public  fyftem,  againft  ihofe  ills  it  may,  but  ferve  alfo^to 
leften  or  remove  tbofe  ills  it  does,  fulFer.-  Conapillion 
draw's  us  out  of  ourfelves  to  bear  a  part  of  the  misfor-; 
tunes  of  others,  powerfully  folicits  us  in  their  favour, 
melts  us  at  fight  of  their  diftrefs,  and  makes  us  in  fome 
degree  unhappy  till  they  are  relieved  from  it.  It  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  well  adapted  to -the  condition  of  human  life,  bc- 
caufe  it  is'much  more  and  oftener  in  our  pow'er  to  do 
mifehief  than  good,  and  to  prevent  or  leften  mifery  than 
to  communicate  pofitive  happinefs  ;  and  therefore  it  is  an 
admirable  reftraint  upon  the  more  felfifti  paftions,  or  thofe 
violent  impulfes  that  carry  us  to  the  hurt  of  others. 

There  are  other  particular  iaftinfts  or  paftions,  which 
intereft  us  in  the  concerns  of  others,  even  while  we  are 
moft  bufy  about  our  own,  and  which  are  ftrongly  attrac¬ 
tive  of  good,  and  repulfive  of  ill  to  them,  Such  are 
natural  affeflion,  fricndfhip,  love,  gratitude,  ‘ defire  of 
fame,  love  of  fociety,  of  one’s  country.  Now  as  the 
private  appetites  and  paftions  were  found  to  be  armed 
v/lth  ftrong  fenfations  of  defire  and  uneafinefs,  to  prompt 
man  the  more  efFecftually  to  fuftaln  labours,  and  en¬ 
counter  dangers,  in  parfuit  of  thofe  goods  that  are  necef- 
fary  to  the  prefervation  and  welfare  of  the  individual, 
and  to  avoid  thofe  ills  w'hich  tend  to  his  deftruction ;  in 
like  manner  it  was  neceffary  that  this  other  clafs  of  de¬ 
fires  and  affedions  ftiould  be  prompted  with  as  quick 
fenfations  of  pain,  not  only  to  counteract  the  ftrength  of 
their  antagonifts,  but  to  engage  us  in  a  virtuous  aCfivity 
for  our  relations,  families,  friends,  neighbours,  country. 
Indeed  our  fenfe  of  right  and  wrong  will  admonifti  us 
that  it  is  our  duty,  and  reafon  and  experience  farther  af- 
fure  us  that  it  is  both  our  intereft  and  beft  fecurity,  to 
promote  the  .happinefs  of  others;  but  that  fenfe,  that, 
reafon,  and  that  experience,  wguid  frequently  prove  but 
weak  and  ineffeCIuai  prompters  to  fuch  a  conduCl,  efpe- 
cially  in  cafes  of  danger  and  hardlhip,  and  amidftall  the 
importunities  of  nature,  and  that  conftant  hurry/in  which 
the  private  paflions  involve  us,  without  the  aid  of  thofe 
particular  kind  affeClions,  which  mark  out  to  us  particu¬ 
lar  fpheres  of  duty,  and  with  an  agreeable  violence  en¬ 
gage  and  fix  us  down  to  them. 
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It  is  evident  therefore,  that  thefe  tw'o  claftes  of  afi'ec- 
tion,  the  private  and  public,  are  fet  one  againft  the  other, 
and  defigned  to  controul  and  limit  each  others  influence, 
and  thereby  to  produce  a  juft  balance  in  the  whole.  In 
general,  the.  violent  fenfations  of  pain  or  uneafinefs 
which  accompany  hunger,  thlrft,  and  the  other  private 
appetites,  or  too  great  fatigue  of  mind  as  well  as  of 
body,  prevent  the  individual  from  running  to  great  ex- 
ceftes  in  the  cxercife  of  the  higher  functions  of  the 
mind;  as  too  intenfe  thought  in  the  fearch  of  truth, 
violent  application  to  bufinefs  of  any  kmd,  and  different 
degrees  of  romantic  heroifm.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
finer  fenfes  of  perception,  and  thofe  generous  defires  and 
affections  whi:h  are  connected  with  them,  the  love  of  ac¬ 
tion,  of  imitation,  of  truth,  honour,  public  virtue,  and- 
ihe  like,  are  wifely  placed  in  the  oppoGte  fcale,  in  order 
to  prevent  us  from  linking  into  the  -dregs  of  the  animal 
life,  and  debafing  the  dignity  of  man  below  the  condition 
of  brutes.  So  that  by  the  mutual  reaction  of  thofe  op- 
pofite  powers,  the  bad  >ffeCts  are  prevented  that  would 
naturally  refult  from  their  aCting  fmgly  and  apart;  and 
the  good  effects  are  produced  W'hich  each  are  fevcraliy 
formed  to  produce. 

The  fame  wholefome  oppofition  appears  likewife  in 
the  particular  counterworkings  of  the  private  and  public 
affeftions  one  againft  the  other.  Thus'  compaflion  is 
adapted  to  counierpoife  the  love  of  eafe,  of  pleafure, 
and  of  life;  and  to  difarm,  or  to  fet  bounds  to  refent- 
ment ;  and  refentraent  of  injury  done  to  ourfelves  or  to 
our  friends,  prevents  an  effeminate  compaflion  or  con- 
fternation  ;  and  gives  us  a  noble  contempt  of  labour,  pain, 
and  death.  Natural  affeCtion,  friendftiip,  love  of  one’s 
country,  nay, 'zeal  for  any  particular  virtue,  are  frequently 
more  than  a  match  for  the  whole  train  of  fellifti  paflions. 
On  the  other  hand,  without  that  intim:ite  over-t;uIing 
paflion  of  felf-love,  and  thofe  private  defires  which  arc 
connected  with  it,  the  focial  and  tender  inftinCts  of  the 
human  heart  would  degenerate  into  the  wildelt  dotage, 
the  moft  torturing  anxiety,  and  downright  frenzy. 

But  not  only  are  the  different  orders  or  clafles  of  af¬ 
feCtion  checks  one  upon  another,  but  paflions  of  the  fame 
clafles  are  mutual  clogs.  Thus,  how  many  are  withheld 
from  the  violent  outrages  of  refentraent  by  fear.?  and 
Ixow  eafily  is  fear  controuled  in  its  turn,  while  mighty 
wrongs  awaken  a  mighty  refentment  ?  The  private  paf- 
fions  often  intereferc,  and  therefore  moderate  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  each  other  ;  and  a  calm  felf-love  is  placed  at 
their  head  to  direCt,  influence,  and  controul  their  parti¬ 
cular  attractions  and  repulfions.  '  The  public  affeClions 
likewife  reftrain  one  the  other  ;  and  all  of  them  arc  put 
under  the  controul  of  a  calm  difpaftionate  benevolence, 
which  ought  in  like  manner  to  direCt  and  limn  their  par¬ 
ticular  motions. - ^T'hus  moft  part,  if  not  all  the  paflions 

have  a  twofold- a fpeCl:,  and  ferve  a  twofold  end.  In  one 
view  they  may  be  confidered  as  powers,  iinpelling  man¬ 
kind  ttJ  a  certain  courfe,  with  a  force  proportioned  to 
the  apprehended  moment  of  the  good  they  aim  at.  In 
another  view  they  appear  as  weights  balancing  the  aClion 
of  the  powers,  and  controuling  the  violence  of  their  im- 
pulfes.  By  means  of  thefe  powers  and  weights  a  natural 
poife  is  fettled  in  the  human  breaft  by  its  all- wife  Author, 
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by  wbich  the  creature  is  kept  tojerably  fleady  and  regular 
in  his  courfe,  amidd  that  variety  of  fiages  through  which 
he  nutft  pafs. 

But  this  is  not  all  the  provifion  wliicb  God  has  made 
for  the  hurry  and  perplexity  of  the  fcene  in  which  man 
is  dedined  to  a^fl.  -  Amid (1:  thofe  infmitc  attradlions.  and 
lepulfions  tovvards  private  and  public  good  and  ill,  man¬ 
kind  either  cannot  often  forelee  the  conlequences  or  ten¬ 
dencies  of  all  their  adfions  towards  one  or  other  of  thefe, 
efpeciaHy  where  thofe  tendencies  are  intricate  and  point 
different  ways,  or  thofe  confequences  remote  and  com¬ 
plicated  :  or  though,  by  careful  and  cool  inquiry,  and  a 
due  improvement  of  their  rational  powers,  they  might 
find  them  out  ;  yet  difiraded  as  they  are  wdth  bufinefs, 
amufed  with  trifles,  diflipated  by  pieafure,  asd  diflurbed 
by  paflion,  they  either  ha\"e,  or  can  find,  no  leilure  ta 
attend  to  thofe  coniequences,  or  to  examine  how  far  this 
or  that  condu(fl  is  produiffivc  of  private  or  public  good  on 
the  whole.  Thereforev  w'erc  it  left  entirely  to  the  flow 
and  fober  dedu<ftions  of  reafon  to  trace  thofe  tendencies 
and  make  out  thofe  confLquences,  it  is  evident,  that,  in 
many  paiticular  inllances,  the  bufinefs  of  life  muff  Hand 
flill,  and  many  important  occafions  of  a<5tion  be  lo(i,  or 
perhaps  the  grcifefl  blunders  be  commited.  On  this  ac¬ 
count  the  Deity,  befidts  that  general  approbation  wh  ch 
W'c  btflow  on  every  degree  of  kind  affedion,  has  more¬ 
over  implanted  in  man  many  particular  perceptions,  or 
determinations,  to  approve  of  certain  qualities  or  actions, 
which,  in  effedl,  tend  to  the  advantage  of  fociety,  and 
are  connefled  with  private  good,  though' he  docs  not  al¬ 
ways  fee  that  tendency,  nor  mind  that  connedfion.  And 
thefe  perceptions  or  determinations  do,  without  reafening, 
point  out,  and,  antecedent  to  vi.ews  of  interefl,  prompt  to 
a  condudl  beneficial  to. the  public,  and  ufeful  to  the  pri¬ 
vate  ryftem.  Such  is  that  ienfe  of  candor  and  veracity, 
that  abhorrence  of  fraud  and  falfhoood,  that  fenfe  of  fi¬ 
delity,  juflice,  gratitude,  greatnefs  of  mind,  fortitude, 
clemency,  decorum  ;  and  that  difapprobation  of  knavery, 
injuflice,  ingratitude,  meannefs  of  fpirit,. cowardice,  cru¬ 
elty  and  indecorum,  which  are  natural  to  the  human 
mind.  The  former  of  thoTe  difpofitions,  and  the  adlions 
flowing  from  them,  are  approved,  and  thofe  of  the  latter 
kind  difapproved  by  us,  even  ab’flraifled  from  tfie  view  of 
their  tendency  or  conduciyenefs  to  the  happinefs  or  mi- 
fery  of  others  or  of  ourfelves.  In  one  w'e  difcern  a  beau¬ 
ty,  a  fuperior  excellency,  a  congruity  to  the  dignity  of 
man  ;  in  the  other  a  deformity,  a  iittlenefs,  a  debafement 
of  human  nature. 

There  arc  other  principles  alfo,  connefled  with  the 
good  of  focieiy,  or  the  happinefs  and.  perfedion  of  the 
individual,  theugh  that  connedlion  is  not  immediately  ap¬ 
parent,  which  we  behold  with-real  complacency  and  ap¬ 
probation,  though  perhaps  inferior  in  degree,  if  not  in 
kind;  filch  as  gravity,  modefty,  fimplicity  of  deportment, 
temperance,  prudent  oeconomy  ;  and  w»e  feel  fome  deg.ree 
of  contempt  and  diflike  where  they  are  wanting,  or  where 
the  oppofite  qualities  prevail.  Thefe  and  the.  like  per¬ 
ceptions  or  feelings  are  either  different  modifications  of 
the  moral  fenfe,  or  fubordinate  to  it,  and  plainly  feive  the 
fame  important  purpofe,  being  expeditious  monitors  in 
the  feverai  emergencies  of  a  various  and  difir2<ffed  life,  of 
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what  is  right,  what  is  wrong,  what  is  to  be  purfued, 
and  what  avoided  ;  and,  by  the  pleafant  or  painful 
confeioufnefs  which  attends  them,  exerting  their  influ¬ 
ence  as  powerful  prompters  to  a  fuitable  conduct. 

From  a  flight  infpedion  of  the  above-named  principles, 
it  is  evident  they  all  carry  a  friendly  afped  to  fociety  and 
the  individual,  and  have  a  more  immediate  or  a  more 
remote  tendecey  to  promote  the  perf&^ion  or  good  of 
both.  7'his  tendency  cannot  be  always  forefeen,  and 
W'ould  be  often  miflaken,  or  feldoma  trended  to  by  a  weak, 
bufy,  fliort- lighted  creature,  like  man,  both  rafh  and 
variable  in  his  opinions^  a  dupe  to  his  own  paflians  or 
to  the  defigns  of  others,  liable  to  ficknefs,  to  want,  and 
to  error.  Principles,  therefore,  which  are  fo  nearly  linked 
with  private  fecuriiy"and  public  good,  by  directing  hirfi, 
without  operofe  reafoning,  where  to  find  one,  and  how 
to  promote  the  other,  and  by  prompting  him  to  a  conduiH: 
conducive  to  both,  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  his  prefent  ftate,  and  wifely  calculated  to  obtain 
the  €fids  of  univerfal  benevolence. 

It  were  eafy,  by  confide  ring  the  fubje^l:  in  another 
light,  to  fliew,  in  a  curious  detail  of  particulars,  how 
wonderfully'the  infide  of  man,  or  that  affonifhing  train  of 
moral  powers  and  affections  with  W'ltich  he  is  endued,  is 
fitted  to  the  feverai  flages  of  that  progrefiive  and  proba¬ 
tionary  flate,  through  which  he  is  deffined  to  pafs.  As 
OUT  faculties  are  narrow  and  limited,  and  rife  from  very 
fmall  and  imperfeCb  beginnings,  they  muff  be  improved 
by  exercife,  by  attention,  and  repeated  trials.  And  this 
holds  true,  not  only  of  our  intellectual,  but  of  our  njoral 
and  active  powers.  The  former  are  liable  to  errors  id 
fpeculation,  the  latter  to  blunders  in  practice,  and  both 
often  terminate  in  misfortunes  and  pains :  and  thofe  er¬ 
rors  and  blunders  arc  generally  owfing  to  our  paflions,  or 
to  cur  too  forward  and  warm  admiration  of  thofe  partial 
goods  they  naturally  purfuc,  or  to  our  fear  of  thofe  partial 
ills  they  naturally  repel.  Thofe  misfortunes  therefore 
lead  us  back  to  confider  where  oUr  mifeonduCt  lay,  and 
whence  our  errors  flowed  ;  and  confcquently  are  fialutary 
pieces  of  trial,  which  tend  to  enlarge  our  views,  to  corre<i 
and  refine  our  pafiions,  and  confcquently  improve  both 
our  intelleCiUal  and  moral  powers. — Our  paflions  then  are 
the  rude  materials  of  our  virtue,  which  heaven  has  givea 
us  to  work  up,  to  refine  and  poliih  into-  an  harmonious 
and  divine  piece  of  wmrkmanfliip.  They  furnifh  out  the 
whole  machinery,  the  calms  and  fforms,  the  lights  and 
fliades  of  human  life.  They  fliew  mankind  in  every  at? 
titude  and  vawety  of  character,  and  give  virtue  both  its 
ffruggles  and  its  triumphs.  To  conduCt  them  well  in  e* 
very  ffate,  is  merit  ;  to  abufe  or  mifapply  them,  is  de¬ 
merit.  , 

The  different  fets  of  fenfes,  powers,  and  paflions, 
which  unfold  themfelves  in  thofe  fucceflive  ffages,  are 
both  neceffary,  and  adapted  to  that  rifing  and  progreflive 
ffate.  Enlarging  views  and  growing  connections  require 
new  paflions  and  new  habits^  and  thus  the  mind,  by 
thefe  continually  expanding  and  finding  a  progreflive  ex¬ 
ercife,  rifes  to  higher  improvements,  and  pufhes  forward! 
to  maturity  and  perfection. 

In  this  beautiful  oeconomy  and  harmony  of  our  ffruc- 
ture,  both  outward  and  inward,  with  that  ffate,  we  may 
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at  once^ifcern  the  great  lines  of  our  duty^traced  out  in 
the  fai reft  and  brighteft  charadters,  and  contemplate  with 
admiration  a  more  auguH:  and  marvellous  fcene  of  di¬ 
vine  wifdom  and  goodnefs  laid  in  the  human  bread", 
than  we  flrall  perhaps  find  in  the  whole  compafs  of 
nature.  '  ^ 

From  this  detail  it  appears,  that  man,  by  his  original 
frame,  is  made  for  a  temperate,  compaffionate,  benevo¬ 
lent,  a^ive,  and  progrelTive  date.  He  is  dronly  attrac¬ 
tive  of  the  good,  and  repulfive  of  the  ills,  which  befall 
others  as  well  as  himfelf.  He  feels  tlie  highed  approba¬ 
tion  and  moral  complacence  in  thofe  afFeflions  and  in 
thofc  actions  which  immediately  and  dire'dtly  refpeft  the 
good  of  others,  and  the  highed  difapprobation  and  abhor¬ 
rence  of  the  contrary.'  Befides  thefe,  he  has  many  par¬ 
ticular  perceptions  or  indinfls  of  approbation,  whiph 
though  perhaps  not  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  others,  yet 
are  accompanied  with  correfpondent  degrees  of  affection, 
proportioned  to  their  refpedive  tendencies  to  the  public 
good.  Therefore,  by  ading  agreeably  to  thefe  principles, 
man  ads  agreeably  to  his  drudure,  and  fulfils  the  bene- 
yolent  intentions  of  its  Author. 

The  principal  Dijlin^lons  of  Duty  or  Virtue, 

We  have  now  confidered  the  conditution  and  connec¬ 
tions  of  man  ;  and  on  thefe  ereded  a  general  fydem  of 
duty  or  moral  obligation,  confonant  to-  reafon,  approved 
by  his  mod  facred  and  intimate  fenfe,*  fuitable  to  his 
mixed  condition,  and  confirmed  by  the  experience  of 
mankind.  We  have  alfo  traced  the  final  caufes  of  his 
moral  faculties  and  afFedions  to  thofe  noble  purpofes 
they  anfwer  with  regard  both  to  the  private  and  the  public 
fydem. 

From  this  indudion  It  is  evident,  that  there  is  one  or¬ 
der  or  clafs  of  duties  which  man  owes  to  himfelf ;  ano¬ 
ther  to  fociety ;  and  a  third  to  God. 

The  duties  fee  owes  to  himfelf  are  founded  chiefly  on 
the  defenfive  and  private  paflions,  which  prompt  him  to 
purfue  whatever  tends  to  private  good  or  happinefs,  and 
to  avoid  or  ward  off  whatever  tends  to  private  ill  or  mi- 
fery.  Among  the  various  goods  which  allure  and  folicit 
him,  and  the  various  ills  which  attack  or  threaten  him, 
‘‘  To  be  intelligent  and  accurate  in  fcleding  one,  and 
rejeding  the  other,  or  in  preferring  the  mod  excellent 
goods,  and  avoiding  the  mod  terrible  ills,  when  there  is 
a  competition  among  either,  and  to  be  difereet  in  ufing 
the  bed  means  to  attain  the  goods  and  avoid  the  ills,  is 
what  we  call  prudence.”  This,  in  our  inward  frame, 
correfponds  to  fagacity,  or  a  quicknefs  of  fenfe  in  our 
outward. — To  proportion  our  defenfive  paflions  to  our 
dangers,  we  call  fortitude  which  always  implies  “  a 
jdd  mixture  of  calm  refentment  or  animolity,  and  well 
governed  caution.”  And  thrs  firmnefs  of  mind  anfwers 
to  the  drength  and  muffling  of  the  body. — And  duly 
to  adjud  o«r  private  paflions  to  our  wants,  or  to  the  re- 
fpeftive  moment  of  the  good  we  affe6l  or  purfue,  we  call 
temperance  which  does  therefore  always  imply  “  a 
jud  balance  or  command  of  the  paflions.” 

The  fecond  clafs  of  duties  arifes  from  the  public  or 
•focial  affedipns  ;  “  the  jud  harmony  or  proportion  of 
which  to  the  dangers  and  wants  of  others,  and  to  the  fe- 
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veral  relations  we  bear,  commonly  goes  by  the  name  of 
judice.’*  This  includes  the  whole  of  our  duly  to  fociety, 
to  its  parent,  and  the  general  polity  of  nature  ;  particu¬ 
larly  gratitude,  friendfhip,  fincerity,  natural  affedidn, 
benevolence,  and  the  other  focial  virtues.  The  virtues 
comprehended  under  the  former  clafs,  cfpecially  prudence 
and  fortitude,  may  iikewife  be  transferred  to  this';  and 
according  to  the  various  circumdances  in  which  they  are 
placed,  and  the  more  confined  or  more  extenfive  fphere 
in  which  they  operate,  may  be  denominated  private,  oeco- 
nomical,  or  civil  prudence,  fortitude,  he,  Tfefe  di- 
re6:  our  condu<5l  with  regard  to  the  wants  and  dangers 
of  thofe  kfier  or  greater  circles  with  which  wc  are  con- 
nedted. 

The  third  clafs  of  duties  rcfpedls  the  Deity,  and  arifes 
alfo  from  the  public  affedlons, '  and  the  feveral  glorious 
relations  which  he  fudains  to  us,  as  our  creator,  bene- 
fadlor,  law- giver,  judge,  he. 

We  choff  to  confidef  this  fft  of  duties  in  the  lad  place, 
becaufe,  though  prior  in  dignity  and  excellency,  they 
feem  to  be  lafi  in  order  of  time,  as  thinking  it  the  mod 
Ample  and  eafy  method  to  follow  the  gradual  progrefs  of 
nature,  as  it  takes  its  rife  from  individuals,  and  fpreads 
through  the  focial  fydem,  and  dill  afeends  upwards,  till 
at  length  it  dretches  to  its  almighty  Parent  and  Head, 
and  To  terminates  in  thofe  duties  which  are  highed  and 
bed. 

The  duties  refultingfrom  thefe  rehtions,  arc  reverence, 
gratitude,  love,  relignaiion,  dependence,  obedience, 
worfliip,  praife  ;  which,  according  to  the  model  of  our 
finite  capacities,  mud  maintain  forhe  fort  of  proportion  to 
the  grandeur  and  perfection  of  the  objeCt  whom  we  vene¬ 
rate,  love,  and  obey.  Thi§  proportion  or  harmony, 
is  expreffed  by  the  general  name  of  piety  or  devotion 
which  is  always  dronger  or  weaker,  according  to  the 
greater  or  lefs  apprehended  excellency  of  its  objeCt.  This 
fublime  principle  of  virtue,  is  the  enlivening  foul  which 
animates  the  moral  fydem,  and  that  cement  which  binds 
and  fudains  the  other  duties  which  man  owes  to^himfelf  or 
to  fociety. 

This  then  is  the  general  temper  and  conditution  of  vir¬ 
tue,  and  thefe  are  the  principal  lines  or  divifions  of  duty. 
To  thofe  good  difpofitions,  which  refpeCl  the  feveral  ob¬ 
jects  of  our  duty,  and  to  all  Actions  which^flow  from  fuch 
difpofitions,  the  mind  gives  its  fanCtlon  or  tedimony. 
And  this  fanCtion.  or  judgment  concerning  the  moral  qua¬ 
lity,  or  the  goodnefs  of  aClions  or  difpofitions,  moralids 
call  cbnffience.  When  it  jwdges  of  aa  aCtion  that  is  to 
be  performed,  it  is  called  an  antecedent  conffience  ;  and 
when  it  paffes  fentence  on  an  aCfion  which  is  performed, 
it  is  called  a  fubffquent  conffienc^.  The'tendency  of  an 
action  to  produce  happinefs,  or  its  external  conformity  to  a 
law,  is  termed  its  material  goodnefs  ;  but  the  good  difpo- 
fitions  from  which  an  aCtion  proceeds,  or  its-  conformity 
to  law  in  every  refpeCt,  condhutes  i^s  formal  goodnefs. 

When  the  mind  is  ignorant  or  uncertain  about  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  an  action,  or  its  tendency  to  private  or  public 
good;  or  when  there  are  feveral  circumdances  in  the  cafe, 
fome  of  which  being  doubtful,  render  the  mind  dubious 
concerning  the  morality  of  the  aCtion;  this  ifi  called  a 
doubtful  or  fcfupulous  conffience  ;  if  it  midakes  concern - 
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ing  tlicfe,  It  is  called  an  erroneous  confciencc.  If  the 
error  or  ignorance  is  involuntary  or  invincible,  the  adion 
proceeding  from  that  error,  or  from  that  ignorance,  is 
•  reckoned  innocent,  or  net  imputable.  If  the  error  or 
Ignorance  is  fupine  or  alFedled,  /.  e,  the  effedt  of  negli-. 
gence,  or  of  affedtation  and  wilful  inadvertence,  the  con- 
dudt  flowing  from  fuch  error,  or  fuch  ignorance,  is  cri¬ 
minal  and  imputable.  Not  to  follow  one’s  confcience, 
though  erroneous  and  ill- formed,  is  criminal,  as  it  is  the 
guide  of  life  ;  and  to  counterad  it,  fliev/s  a  depraved  and 
incorrigible  fpirit :  Yet,  to  follow  an  erroneous  confciencc 
is  likewife  criminal,  if  that  error  which  mifled  the  con- 
fcicnce  was  the  efFedl  of  inattention,  or  of  any  criminal 
pafTion.  *  . 

If  it  be  aflced,  ITow  an  erroneous  confcience  (hall 
be  redlified,  fince  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  only  guide  of 
life,  and  j  udge  of  morals  r”  we  anfwer,  In  the  very  fame 
v/ay  that  we  would  redlify  feafon,  if  at  any  time  It  fhouid 
judge  wrong,  as  it  often  does,  viz.  By  giving  it  proper 
and  fufficient  materials  for  judging  right,  i.  e.  by  inqui¬ 
ring  into  the  whole  Hate  of  the  cafe  ;  the  relations,  con- 
nedlions,  and  feveral  obligations  of  the  adtor;  the  confe- 
quences,  and  other  circumftances  of  the  ^adlion ;  or  the 
furplufage  of  private  or  public  good  which  rcfults,  or  is 
likely  to  refult,  from  the  adtion  or  from  the-'omiflion  of 
it.  .  If  thofe  circumftances  are  fairly  and  fully  ftated,  the 
confcience  will  be  juft  and  impartial  in  its  decifion.  For, 
by  a  neceffary  law  of  ouf  nature,  it  approves,  and  is  well 
afFedfed  to  the  moral  form  •  and  if  it  Icems  to  approve  of 
vice  or  immorality,  it  is  always  under  the  notion  or  mafic 
of  feme  virtue.  So  that,  ftri^iy  fpeaking,  it  is  not  con¬ 
fcience  which  errs  ;  for  its  fentence  is  always  conformable 
to  the  view  of  the  cafe  which  lies  before  it  ;  and  is  juft, 
upon  the  fuppofition  that  the  cafe  is  truly  fuch  as  it  is  re- 
prefented  to  it.  Ail  the  fault  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  a- 
gent,  who  negledts  to  be  better  informed,  or  who,  thro’ 
weaknefs  or  wickednefs,  haftens  to  pafs  fentence  from  an 
imperfcdl  evidence,  ^ 

Of  MarC  s  Duty  /o  Himself.  Of  the  Nature  ^Good, 
and  the  chief  Good, 

Evert  creature,  by  the  conftitution  of  his  nature,  is 
determined  to  love  himfelf,  to  purfue  whatever  tends  to 
his  prefervation  and  happinefs,  and  to  avoid  whatever 
tends  to  his  hurt  and  mifery.  Being  endued  with  fenfe 
and  perception,  he  muft  necefTarily  receive  pleafure  from 
feme  objedts,  and  {Jain  from  others.  Thofe  objedts  which 
give  pleafure  are  called  good,  and  thofe  which  give  pain 
evil.  To  the  former  he  feels  that  attraCIion  or  motion 
we  call  defire,  or  love  :  To  the  latter  that  impulfe  we 
call  averfion  or  hatred.  To  objedts  which  fuggeft  neither 
pleafure  nor  pain,  and  are  apprehended  of  no  ufeto  pro¬ 
cure  one,  or  ward  ofF  the  other,  we  .feel  neither  defire 
nor  averfion ;  and  fuch  objedts  are  called  indifterent. 
Thofe  objefts  which  do  not  of  themfelves  produce  plea¬ 
fure  or  pain,  but  are  the  means  of  procuring  either,  we 
call  ufeful  or  noxious.  Towards  them  we  are  alFetfted  in 
a  fubordinate  manner,  or  with  an  inc’iredt  and  refledtive, 
rather  than  a  diredt  and  immediate  affedtion..  All  the  o- 
riginal  and  particular  afFedtions'of  our  nature,  lead  us 
out  to,  and  ultimately  reft  in,  the  frft  kind  of  objedts, 
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viz.  thofe  which  give  immediate  pleafure,  and  which  we 
therefore  call  good,  diredlly  fo.  1  he  calm  afFedlioii 
of  felf-Iove,  alone  is  converfant  about  fuch  objedts  as 
are  only  confequentiaily  good,  or  merely  ufeful  to  our- 
fehes. 

But  befides  thofe  forts  of  objedts  which  we  call  good, 
merely  and  folely  as  they  give  pleafure,  or  are  means  of 
procuring  it,  there  is  an  higher  and  nobler  fpecies  of 
good,  towards  which  we  feel  that  peculiar  movement  we 
call  approbation  or  moral  complacency,  and  which  we 
therefore  denominate  moral  good.  Such  are  our  afFec- 
tiops,  and  the  confequent  adtions  to  them.  The  percep¬ 
tion  of  this  is  quire  diftindl  in  kind  from  the  perception 
of  the  other  fpecies ;  and  though  it  may  be  connedted 
v/ith  pleafure  or  advantage  by  the  benevolent  conftitution 
of  nature,  yet  it  conftitutes  a  good  independent  of  that 
pleafure-and  that  advantage,  and  far  fuperior,  not  in  de¬ 
gree  only,  but  in  dignity,  to  both.  The  other,  viz.  the 
natural  good,  confifts  in  obtaining  thofe  pleafures  v/hich 
are  adapted  to  the  peculiar  fenfes  and  paffions  fufeeptibie 
of  them,  and  is  as  various  as  are  thofe  fenfes  and  paf- 
fons.  This,  viz.  the  moral  good,  lies  in  the  right  con-^ 
dudl  of  the  feveral  fenfes  and  paftions,  or  their  juft  pro-- 
portion  and  accommodation  to  their  refpedive  objedls 
and  relations  ;  and  this  is  of  a  more  fimpic  and  invariable 
kind. 

By  our  feveral  fenfes  we  are  capable  of  a  great  variety 
of  pleafing  fenfations.  Thefe  conftitute  diftindt  ends  or 
objedls  ultimately  purfuable  for  their  own  fake.  To  thefe 
ends,  or  ultimate  objedts,  oorrefpond  peculiar  appetites 
or  afFedtions,  v/hich  prompt  the  mind  to  purfue  them. 
When  thefe  ends  are  attained,  there  it  refts  and  looks  no 
farther.  Whatever  therefore  is  purfuable,  not  on  its 
own  account,  but  as  fubfervient  or  necelTary  to  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  fomething  elfe  that  is  intrinfically  valuable  or 
for  its  own  fake,  we  call  a  mean,  and  not  an  end.  So 
that  ends,  and  not  means,  conftitute  the  materials  or  the 
very  ellcnce  of  our  happinefs,  Coafeqaently,  happinefs 
cannot  be  one  fimpk  uniform  thing  in  creatures  confti- 
tuted,  as  we  are,  with  fuch  varfoas  fenfes  of  pleafure,  or 
fuch  different  capacities  of  enjoyment.  Now,  the  fame 
principle  or  law  of  our  nature  which  determines  us  to 
purfue  any  one  end  or  fpecies  of  good,  prompts  us  to 
purfue  every  other  end  or  fpecies  of  good  of  w'hich  we  are 
fufeeptibie,  or  to  which  our  Maker  has  adapted  an  origi¬ 
nal  propenfioo.  But  amidft  the  great  multiplicity  of  ends 
or  goods,  which  form  the  various  ingredients  of  our 
happinefs,  W'e  perceive  an  evident  gradation  or  fubordi- 
nation,  fuited  to  that  gradation  of  fenfes,  powers,  and 
paffions,  which  prevails  in  our  mixed  and  various  con- 
ftitutiqn,  and  to  that  afeending  feries  of  conneiftions 
which  open  upon  us  in  the  different  ftages  of  our  progref- 
fire  ftate. 

Thus  the  goods  of  the  body,  or  of  the  external  fenfes, 
feem  to  hold  the  ioweft  rank  in.  this  gr’adation.or  fcaie  of 
goods.  Thefe  we  have  in  common  with  the  ‘  rutes  :  and 
though  many  men  are  brutifti  enough  to  purfue  the  goods 
of  the  body  with  a  more  than  brurual  fury  ;  yet  when  at 
any  time  they  come  in  competition  with  goods  of  a.i 
higher  order,  the  unanimous  verdjft  of  mankind,  by  gi¬ 
ving  the  laft  the  preference,  condemns  the  firft  to  the 
4  B  meaneft 
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meanefl:  place.  Goods  confining  m  exterior  focial  con- 
nedtions,  as  fame,  fortune,  power,  civil  authority,  feem  to 
fucceed  next,  and  are  chiefly  valuable  as  the  means  of 
procuring  natural  or  moral  good,  but  principally  the  lat¬ 
ter.  Goods  of  the  intelledl  are  fhll  fuperior ;  as  tafte, 
knowledge,  memory,  judgment,'  The  higheft  are 

moral  goods  of  the  mind,  diredlly  and  ultimately  regard¬ 
ing  ourfelves  ;  as  command  of  the  appetites  and  paflions, 
prudence,  fortitude,  benevolence,  (be,  Thefe  are  the 
great  objedls  of  our  purfuit,  and  the  principal  ingredients 
of  our  happinefs.  Let  us  confide r  each  of  them,  as  they  • 
rife  one  above  the  other  in  this  natural  feries  or  fcale,  and 
touch  briefly  on  our  obligations  to  purfue  them. 

Thofe  of  the  body  are  health,  ftrengih,  agility,  hardi- 
pefs,  and  patience  of  change,  neatnefs,  and  decency. 

Good  health,  and  a  regular  eafy  flow  of  fpirits,  are  in 
themfclves  fweet  natural  enjoyments,  a  great  fund  of  plea* 
fure,  and  indeed  th e,p roper  feafoning  which  gives  a  flavour 
and  poignancy  to  every  other  pleafure.  The  want  of  health 
unfits  us  for  moll  duties  of  life,  and  is  efpecially  an  enemy  to 
the  focial  and  human  alFedtions,  as  it  generally  renders  the 
unhappy  fuflPerer  peevifli  and  fallen,  difgufted  at  the  al¬ 
lotments  of  providence,  and  confequenily  apt  to  entertain 
fufpicious  and  gloomy  fentiments  of  its  Author.  It  ob- 
flruds  the  free  excrcife  and  full  improvement  of  our  rea- 
fon,  makes  us  a  burden  to  our  friends,  and  ufelefs  to 
fociety.  Whereas  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  good 
health,  is  a  conflant  fource  of  good  humour :  and  good 
humour  is  a  great  friend  to  opennefs  and  benignity  of 
heart ;  enables  us  to  encounter  the  various  ills  and  difap- 
pointments  of  life  with  more  courage,  or  to  fuftain  them 
with  more  patience  ;  and,  in  fliort,  conduces  much,  if  we 
are  otherwife  duly  qualified,  to  our  afting  our  part  in 
every  exigency  of  life  with  more  firmnefs,  ccmfiftency, 
and  dignity..  Therefore  it  imports  us  much  to  preferve 
and  improve  an  habit  or  enjoyment,  without  which  every 
other  external  entertainment  is  taftelefs,  and  moft  other 
advantagesof  little  avail.  And  this  is  heft  done  by  a  ftri(5l 
temperance  in  diet  and  regimen,  by  regular  exercife,  and 
by  keeping  the  mind  ferenc  and  unruffled  by  violent  paf- 
fions,  and  unfubdued  by  intenfe  and  conflant  labours, 
which  greatly  impair,  and  gradually  deflroy,  the  flrongell 
conflituiions. 

Strength,  agility,  hardinefs,  and  patience  of  change, 
fuppofe  health,  and  are  unattainable  without  it ;  but  they 
imply  fomething  more,  and  are  necefTary  to  guard  it,  to 
give  us  the  perfeft  ufe  of  life  and  limbs,  and  to  fecure  us 
againft  many  otherwife  unavoidable  ills.  The  exercife  of 
the  necefTary  manual,  and  of  moll  the  elegant  arts  of  life, 
depends  on  flrength  and  agility  of  body  ;  perfonal  dan¬ 
gers,  private  and  public  dangers,  the  demands  of  our 
friends,  our  families  and  country  require  them;  they  are 
necelTary  in  war,  and  ornamental  in  peace  ;  fit  for  the 
employments  of  a  country  and  a  town  life,  and  they  exalt 
the  entertainments  and  diverfions  of  both.  They  are 
chiefly  obtained  by  moderate  and  regular  exercife. 

Few  arefo  much  raifed  above  want  and  dependence,  or 
fo  exempted  from  bufinefs  and  care,  as  not  to  be  often 
txpofed  to  inequalities  and  changes  of  diet,  exercife,  air, 
climate,  and  other  irregularities.  Now,  what  can  be  fo 
effectual  to  fecure  one  againft  the-mifehiefs  arifing  from 


fuch  unavoidable  alterations,  as  hardinefs,  and  a  certain 
verfatility  of  conftitution,  which  can  bear  extraordinary 
labours,  and  fubmit  to  great  changes,  without  any  fenfible 
uneafinefs  or  bad  confequences.  This  is  beft  attained, 
not  by  an  over  great  delicacy  and  minut*  attentions  to 
forms,  or  by  an  invariable  regularity  in  diet,  hours,  and 
way  of  living,  but  rather  by  a  bold  difereet  latitude  of 
regimen.  Befides,  deviations  from  cflabiiflied  rules  and 
forms  of  living,  if  kept  within  the  bounds  of  fobriety  and 
reafon,  are  friendly  to  thought  and  oziginal  fentiment,  a- 
nimate  the  dull  feene  of  ordinary  life  and  bufinefs,  and 
agreeably  ftir  the  pafflons,  which  flagnate  or  breed  ill  hu¬ 
mour  in  the  calms  of  life. 

Neatnefs,  cleaniinefs,  and  decency,  to  which  we  may 
add  d'gnity  of  countenance  and  demeanour,'  feem  to  have 
fomethmg  refined  and  moral  in  them.  At  leaf!  we  gene¬ 
rally  efteem  them  indications  of  an  orderly,  genteel,  and* 
well  governed  mind,  confeious  of  inward  worth,  or  the 
refpedl:  due  to  j&o'e^s  nature.  Whereas  naflinefs,  floven- 
linefs,  aukwardnefs,  and  indecency,  are  flirewd  fymptotns 
of  fomething  mean,  carelefs,  and  deficient,  and  betray  a 
mind  untaught,  illiberal,  uOconfeious  of  what  is  due  to 
one’s  felf  or  to- others.  How  much  cleaniinefs  conduces 
to  health  needs  hardly  to  be  mentioned ;  and  how  necef- 
fary  it  is  to  maintain  one’s  charadler  and  rank  in  life,  and 
to  render  us  agreeable  to  others  as  well  as  to  ourfelves, 
is  as  evident. — There  are  cerctain  motions,  airs  and  gef- 
turcs,  which  become  the  human  countenance  and  form, 
in  which  we  perceive  a  comelinefs,  opennefs,  fitnplicity, 
gracefulnefs ;  and  there  are  others,  which,  to  our  fenfe 
of  decorum,  appear  uncomely,  affedted,  difingenuous,  and 
aukward,  quite  unfuitable  to  the  naiive  dignity  of  our  face 
and  form.  The  firfl  are  in  themfelves  the  moft  eafy,  na¬ 
tural,  and  commodious;  give  one  boldnefs  and  prefence 
of  mind,  a  modeft  aflurance,  an  adrefs  both  awful  and  al¬ 
luring,  they  befpeak  candour  and*  greatnefs  of  mind,  raife 
the  moft  agreeable  prejudices  in  one's  favour,  render  fo¬ 
ciety  engaging,  command  refpedt,  and  .often  love,  and 
give  weight  and  authority  both  in  converfation  and  bufi¬ 
nefs ;  in  fine,  theyare  thecolouring  of  virtue,  which  fliew 
it  to  the  greateft  advantage  in  whorafoever  it  is;  and  not  on¬ 
ly  imitate,  bat  in  fomc  meafure  fupply  it  where  it  is  want¬ 
ing.  W^hereas  thelaft,  viz.  rudenefs,  affe<ftation,  indeco¬ 
rum,  and  the  like,  have  all  the  contrary  effedls  ;  they  are 
burdenfomc  to  one’s  felf,  a  diflionour  to  our  nature  and 
a  nuifance  in  lociety.  The  former  qualities  or  goods  arc 
beft  attained  by  a  liberal  education,  by  preferring  a  juft 
fenfe  of  the  dignity  of  our  nature,  by  keeping  the  beft  and 
politeft  company ;  but  above  all,  by  acquiring  thofe  vir¬ 
tuous  and  ennobling  habits  of  mind,  which  are  decency  in 
perfection,  which  will  give  an  air  of  unaffeCted  grandeur, 
and  fpread  a  luftre  truly  engaging  over  the  v/hole  form  and 
deportment. 

We  are  next  to  confider  thofe  goods  which  confilf  in 
exterior  focial  connections  ;  as  fame,  fortune,  civil  autho¬ 
rity,  power. 

The  firfthas  a  twofold  afpeCt;  as  a  good  plcafant  in  it- 
felf,  or  gratifying  to  an  original  paflion;  and  then,  as  expe¬ 
dient  or  ufeful  towards  a  farther  end.  Honour  from  th* 
wife  and  good,  on  the  account  of  a  virtuous  condu  s  is 
regaling  to  a  good  man.  There  are  few  quite  indifferent 
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even  to  the  commendation  of  the  vulgar.  Though  we  can¬ 
not  approve  that  conduft  which  proceeds  entirely  from  this 
principle,  and  not  from  good  affection  or  love  of  the  con¬ 
duct  itfelf;  yet  as  it  is  often  a  guard  and  additional  mo¬ 
tive  to  virtue  in  creatures  imperfed'  as  we  arc,  and  often 
diftr^fled  by  interfering  paffions,  it  might  .be  dangerous 
to  fupprefii  it  altogether,  however  wife  it  may  be  to  retrain 
it  within  due  bounds,  and  however  laudable  to  ufe  it  on¬ 
ly  as  a  fcaffoiding  to  our  virtue,  which  may  be  taken  down 
when  that  glorious  ftrudure  is  finiflred,  but  hardly  till  then. 
To  purfue  fame  for  iifelf,  is  innocent  ;  to  regard  it  only 
as  an  auxiliary  to  virtue,  is  noble ;  to  feek  it  chiefly  as 
an  engine  of  public  ufefulnefs,  is  dill  more  noble.  For 
though  the  opinion  and  breath  of  men  arc  tranflent  and 
fading  things ;  6ften  obtained  without  merit,  and  loll  with¬ 
out  caufe:  yet  as- our  bufinefs  is  with  men,  and  as  our 
capacity  of  ferving  them  is  generally  increaled  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  efteem  of  us  ;  therefore  found  and  well  efta- 
bliflied  moral  arplaufe  may,  and  will  be,  modedly,  not 
odentatioufly,  fought  after  by  the  good  ;  not  indeed  as  a 
folitary  refined  fort  of  luxury,  but  as  a  public  and  proper 
inflrument  to  fe rye  and  blefs  mankind.  At  the  fame  time 
they  will  learn  to  defpife^that  reputation  which  is  founded 
on  rank,  fortune,  “and  any  other  circumftances  or  acconi- 
plifhments  that  are  foreign  to  real  merit,  or  to  ufeful  fer- 
vices  done  to  others ;  and  think  that  praife  of  little  avail 
which  is  purchafed  without  defert,  and  bellowed  without 
judgment. 

Fortune,  power,  and  civil  authority,  or  whatever  is  cal¬ 
led  influence  and  weight  among  mankind,  are  goods  of  the 
fecond  divifion ;  that  is,  valuable  and  purfuable  only  as 
they  are  ufeful,  or  as  means  to  a  farther  end,  viz,  the  pro¬ 
curing  or  preferving  the  immediate  objedls  of  enjoyment 
or  happinefs  to  ourfelves  or  others.  Therefore,  to  love 
fuch  goods  on  their  own  account,  and  to  purfue  them  as 
ends,  not  the  means  of  enjoyment,  mufl:  be  highly  prepo- 
flerous  and  abfurd.  There  can  be  no  raeafare,  no  limit 
to  fuchpurfuit ;  allmuft  be  whim,  caprice,  extravagance. 
Accordingly,  fuch  appetites,  unlike  all  the  natural  ones, 
are  increafed  by  poflefljon,  and  whetted  by  enjoyment. 
They  are  always  precarious,  and  never  without  fears  be- 
caufe  the  objecHis  lie  without  one’s  fclf;  they  are  feldom 
without  forrow  and  vexation,  becaufe  no  acceflion  of 
wealth  or  power  can  fatisfy  them.  But  if  thofe  goods 
are  confidered  only  as  the  materials  or  means  of  private 
or  public  happinefs ;  then  the  fame  obligations  which  bind 
us  to  purfue  the  latter,  bind  us  likewife  to  purfue  the  former. 
We  may,  and  no  doubt  we  ought,  to  feek  fuch  a  meafure  of 
wealth  as  is  necelTaryto  fupply  all  our  real  wants,  to  raife  us 
above  fervile  dependence,  and  provide  us  with  fuch  con-  - 
veniencies  as  are  fuited  to  our  rank  and  condition  in  life. 
To  be  regardlefs  of  this  meafure  of  wealth  is  to  expofe 
ourfelves  to  ail  the  temptations  of  poverty  and  corruption ; 
to  forfeit  our  natural  independency  and  freedom  ;  to  de¬ 
grade,  and  confequenily  to  render  the  rank  wc  hold,  and 
the  character  we  fultain  in  fociety,  ufelefs,  if  not  con¬ 
temptible.  When  thefe  important  ends  are  fecured.,  v/e 
ought  not  to  murmur  or  repine  that  we  peflefs  no  more  ; 
yet  we  are  not  fecludedby  any  obligation,  moral  or  di¬ 
vine,  from  feeking  more,  m  order  to  give  us  that  happiell 
and  mod  God-like  of  all  powers,  the  power  of  doing 
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good.  A  fupine  indolence  in  this  refpeft  is  both  abfurd 
and  criminal  ;  abfurd,  as  it  robs  us  of  an  inexhaufted 
fund  of  the  mod  refined  and  durable  enjoyments ;  and 
criminal,  as  it  renders  us  fo  far  ufelefs  to  the  fociety  to 
which  wc  belong.  “  That  purfuit  of  wealth  which  goes 
beyond  the  former  end,  viz,  the  obtaining  the  neceflaries, 
or  fuch  convenienees  of  life,  as  in  the  edimation  of  rea- 
fon,  not  of  vanity  or  paflion,  are  fuited  to  our  rank  and 
condition,  and  yet  is  not  directed  to  the  latter,  i'/z..the 
doing  good,  is  what  we  call  avarice.”  And  “  that  pur¬ 
fuit  of  power,  which,  after  fecuring  one’s  felf,  /.  e,  at¬ 
taining  the  proper  independence  and  liberty  of  a  rational  # 
focial  creature,  is  not  directed  to  the  good  of  others,  is 
what  we  call  ambition,  or  the  lud  of  power.”  To  what 
extent  the  dri^l  raeafures  of  virtue  will  allow  us  to  pur¬ 
fue  either  wealth,  or  power,  and  civil  authority,  is  not 
perhaps  poflibic  precifely  to  determine.  That  mud  be 
left  to  prudence,  and  the  peculiar  chara<5ler,  condition, 
and  other  circumllances  of  each  man.  Only  thus  far  a 
limit  may  be  fet,  that  the  purfuit  of  either  mull  encroach 
upon  no  other  daty  or  obligation  which  we  owe  to  our¬ 
felves,  to  fociety,  or  to  its  Parent  and  Head,  The  fame 
realoning  is  to  be  applied  to  power  as  to  wealth.  It  is 
only  valuable  as  an  indrument  of  our  own  fecurity,  and 
of  the  free  enjoyment  of  thofe  original  goods  it  may,  and' 
often  does,  adminider  to  us  ;  and  as  an  engine'  of  more 
extenfive  happinefs  to  our  friends,  our  country,  and 
mankind. 

Now  the  bed,  and  indeed  the  only  way  to  obtain  a 
folid  and  lading  fame,  is  an  uniform  inflexible  courfe  of 
virtue,  the  employing  one’s  ability  and  wealth  in  fup- 
plying  the  wants,  and  ufing  one’s  power  in  promoting  or 
fecuring  the  happinefs,  the  rights  and  liberties  of  man¬ 
kind,  joined  to  an  univerfal^  affability  and  poHtcnefs  of 
manners.  And  furcly  one  will  not  midake  the  matter 
much,  who  thinks  the  fame  courfe  conducive  to  the  ac¬ 
quiring  greater  acceflions  both  of  wealth  and  power  :  e- 
fpecially  if  he  adds  to  thofe  qualifications  a  vigorous  in- 
dudry,  a  condant  attention  to  the  charadlers  and  wants 
of  men,  to  the  conjundtures  of  times,  and  continually 
varying  genius  of  affairs  ;  and  a  Aeddy  intrepid  honedy, 
that  will  neither  yield  to  the  allurements,  nor  be  over¬ 
awed  with  the  terrors  of  that  corrupt  and  corrupting  feene 
in  which  we  live.  We  have  fometimes  heard,  indeed,  of 
other  ways  and  means,  as  fraud,  difljmulation,  fervility, 
and  proditution,  and  the  like  ignoble  arts,  by  which  the 
men  of  the  world  (as  they  are  called,  fhrewd  politicians, 
and  men  of  addrefs  !)  aniafs  wealth,  and  procure  power  : 
but  as  wc  want  rather  to  form  a  man  of  virtue,  an  honed,, 
contented,  happy  man,  we  leave  to  the  men  of  the 
eWorld  their  own  ways,  and  permit  them  unenvied,  and 
unimitated  by  us,  to  reap  the  fruit  of  their  doings. 

The  ffext  fpeci.es  of  objects  in  the  fcale  of  good,  are 
the  goods  of  the  inteHe<d ;  as  knowledge,  memory,  judge¬ 
ment,  tafle,  fagacity,  docility,  and  whatever  elfe  we  call 
intelle^ual  virtues.  Let  us  confider  them  a  little,  and 
the  means  as  well  as  obligations  to  improve  them. 

As  man  is  a  rational  creature,  capable  of  knowing  the 
differences  of  things  and  aedions; — as  he  not  only  fees  and 
feels  what  is  prefent,  but  renierribers  what  is  pad,  and 
often  forefees  what  is  future  j — as  he  advances,  from  fmall 
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beginnings,  by  flow  degrees,  and  with  much  labour  and 
d*mculty.  to  knowledge  and  experience  ; — as  his  opinions 
fway  his  prions; — as  his  pafiions  influence  his  condu<51:, — 
and  as  his  condudl  draws  confequenccs  after  it,  which  ex¬ 
tend  nQt  .only  to  the  prefent,  but  to  the  future -time, -and 
therefore  is  the  principal  fource  of  his  happinefs  or  mi- 
fery; — it  is  evident,  that  he  is  formed  for  intclle(ftual  im¬ 
provements,  and  that  it  muft  be  of  the  utmofl  confequence 
for  him  to  improve  and  cultivate  his  intelle(51ual  powers, 
on  which  thofe  opinions,  thofe  pafiions,  and  that  condu<5t 
depend. 

But  beGdes  the  future  confequenees  and  moment  of 
improving  our  intelleflual  powers,  their  immediate  exer- 
cife  on  their  proper  objects  yields  the  mod:  rational  and 
refined  pleafures.  Knowledge  and  a  right  taflc  in  the 
arts  of  imitation  anddefign,  as  poetry,  painting,  fculpture, 
mufic,  arch itc(51  Lire,  afford  not  only  an  innocent,,  but  a  moft 
lenfibic  and  fublimc  enterrainment.  By  thefe  the  under- 
flanding  is  inflru<51:ed  in  ancient  and  modern  life,-  the  hi- 
flory  of  men  and  things,  the  energies  and  effe^s  of  the 
pafiions,  the  confequenees  of  virtue  and  vice  ;  by  thefe 
the  imagination  is  at  once  entertained  and  nourifhed  with 
the  beauties  of  nature  and  art,  lighted  up  and  fpreadout 
with  the  novelty,  grandeur,  and  harmony  of  the  uni- 
Terfe;-  and  in  fine,  the^pailions  arc  agreeably  rouzed, 
and  fuitably  engaged  by  the  greateft  and  moft  interefting 
obje<fl:s  that  can  fill  the  human  mind'.  He  who  has  a 
tafle  formed  to  thefe  ingenious  ddiglns,  and  plenty  of 
materials  to  gratify  it,  can  never  want  the  moft  agreeable 
exercife  and  entertainment,  nor  once  have  reafon  to 
make  that  fafliionable  complaint  of  the  tedioufnefs  of 
time.  Nor  can  he  want  a  proper  fabje<ft  for  the  difei- 
pline  and  improvement  of  his  heart.  For  being  daily 
converfant  with  beauty,  order  and  defign,  in  inferior 
fnbjeds,  he  bids  fair  for  growing  in  due  time  an  admirer 
of  what  is  fair  and  well-proportioned  in  the  condmft  of 
Ijfe,  and  the  order  of  fociety,  which  is  only  order  and 
defign  exerted  in  their  higheft  fubjcfl.  He  will  learn  to 
transfer  the  numbers  of  poetry  to  the  harmony  of  the 
mind,  and  of  well- governed  pafTions  ;  and  from  admiring 
the  viitucs  of  others  in  moral  paintings,  come  to  approve 
and  imitate  them  himfelf.  Therefore  to  cultivate  a  true 
«  and  correft  taftc,  rauft  be  both  our  intereft  and  our  duty, 
when  the  circnmftances  of  our  ftation  give  leifure  and 
opportunity  for  it,  and  when  the  doing  itis  not  inconfiftent 
with  our  higher  obligations  or  engagements  to  fociety  and 
mankind. 

Itis  beft  attained  by- reading  the  beft  books,  where 
good  fenfe  has  more  the  afeendant  than  learning,  and 
which  retain  more  to  pr£(5licc  than  to  fpeculation  ;  by  ftu- 
dying  the  beft  models,  /.  e.  thofe  which  profefs  to  imi¬ 
tate  nature  moft,  and  approach  the  neareft  to  it ;  and  by 
converfirg  with  men  of  the  moft  refined  tafte,  and  the 
greateft  experience  in  life. 

As  tothe  other  intelleflual  goods,  what  a  fund  of  en¬ 
tertainment  muft  it  .be  to  inveftigate  the  truth  and  various 
relations  of  things;  to  trace  the  operations  bf  nature  to 
general  lav/s ;  to  explain  by  thefe  its  manifold  phtenomc- 
■  na  I  to  underftand  that  order  by  which  the  univerfe  is  up¬ 
held,  and  that  ceconomy  by  which  it  is  governed  ;  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  human  mind,  the  conneftio'n,  fubor- 
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dinatlons,  and  ufes  ot  its  powers,  and  to'  mark  their  en¬ 
ergy  in  life !  How  agreeable  to  the  ingenious  inquirer, ' 
to  obferve  the  manifold  relations  and  combinations  of  in¬ 
dividual  minds  in  fociety;  to  difeern  thecatifes  why  they 
flourilh  or  decay  ;  and  from  thence  to  afeend,  through 
the  vaft  fcale  of  beings,  to  that  General  Mind  which  pre- 
fides  over  all,  and  operates  unfeen  in  every  fyftem,  and 
in  every  age,  through  the  whole  compafs  and  progreflion 
of  nature  1  Devoted  to  fuch  entertainments  as  thefe,  the 
contemplative  have  abandoned  every  other  plcafure,  and 
fequeftered  thcmfelves  from  focial  intercourfe ;  for  thefe 
the  bufy  hav^  often  preferred,  to  the  hurry  and  din  of 
life,  the  calm  retreats  of  contemplation ;  for  thefe,  when 
once  they  came  to  taftc  them,  even  the  gay  and  voluptuous 
have  thrown  up  the  lawlefs  purfuits  of  fenfe  and  appetite, 
and  acknowledged  thefe  mental  enjoyments  to  be  the 
moft  refined,  and  indeed  the  only  luxury.  Befides,  by  a 
juft  and  large  knowledge  of  nature,  we  recognize  the 
perfc<ftIons  of  its  Author;  and  thus  piety,  and  all  thofe 
pious  afFedions  which  depend  on  juft  fentiments  of  his 
chara<ftcr,  are  awakened  and  confirmed  ;  and  a  thoufand 
fupcrftitious  fears,  that  arife  from  partial  views  of  his 
nature  and  works,  will  of  courfe  be  excluded.  An  ex- 
tenfive  profpe^t  of  human  life,  and  of  the  periods  and 
revolutions  of  human  things,  will  conduce  much  to  the 
giving  a  certain  greatnefs  of  mind, -and  a  noble  cotempt 
of  thofe  little  competitions  about  power,  honour,  and 
wealth,  which  difturb  and  divide  the  bulk  of  mankind ; 
and  promote  a  calm  indurance  of  thofe  inconveniencies 
and  ills  that  are  tjie  common  appendages  of  humanity. 
Add  to  all,  that  a  juft  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and 
of  thofe  hinges  upon  which  the  bufinefs  and  fortunes  of 
rnen  turn,  will  prevent  our  thinking  cither  too  highly, 
or  too  meanly  of  our  fellow-creaiurcs ;  give  no  fmall 
fcopc  to  the  exercife  of  friendlhip,  confidence,  and  good¬ 
will  ;  and,  at  the  fam^  time,  brace  the  mind  with  a  pro¬ 
per  caution  and  diftruft,  and  give  a  greater  maftery  in  the 
condu(ft  of  private  as  well  as  public  life.  Therefore,  by 
cultivating  our  intellectual  abilities,  we  lhall  beft  promote 
and  fccure  our  intereft,  and  be  qualified  for  aiting  our 
part  in  fociety  with  more  honour  to  ourfelves,  as  well 
as  advantage  to  mankind.  Confequently,  to  improve  them 
to  the  utmoft  of  our  power  is  our  duty  ;  they  are  talents 
committed  to  us  by  ^he  Almighty  Head  of  fociety,  and 
w^e  are  accquntablc  to  him  for  the  ufe  of  them. 

The  intellectual  virtues  arc  beft  improved  by  accurate 
and  impartial  obfervation,  extenfive  reading,  and  un- 
cohfined  converfe  with  men  of  all  characters,  efpecially 
with  thofe  who,  to  private  ftudy,  have  joined  the  wideft 
acquaintance  with  the  world  and  greateft  praCtlce  in  its  af¬ 
fairs  ;  but  above  all, 'by  being  much  in  tlie  world,  and 
having  large  dealings  with  mankind.  Such  opportunities 
contribute  much  to  diveft  one  of  prejudices  and  a  fervile 
attachment  to  crude  fyftems,  to  open  one^s  views,  and  to 
give  that  experience  on  which  the  moft  ufcful  knowledge 
is  built,  and  from  which  the  fureft  maxims  for  the  ebn- 
duCh  of  life  are  deduced. 

The  higheft  goods  which  enter  into  the  compofition  of 
human  happinels  are  moral  goods  of  the  mind,  direClIy 
and  ultimately  regarding' ourfelves  ;  as  comhiaad  of  the 
appetites  and  pafiions,  prudence  and  caution,  magnanimity, 
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.fortitude,  humility,  love  of  virtue,  love  of  God,  re- 
•fignation,  andthe  like.  Thefe  fublime  goods  are,  byway 
of  eminence,  goods  recommended  and  enforced  by  the 
mod  intimate  and  awful  fenfe  and  confcioufnefs  of  our 
.nature;  goods  that  conftitute  the  quinteffence  of  happi- 
nefs,  that  form  and  compledtion  of  foul  which  renders  us 
approVeable  and  lovely  in  the  fight  of  God;  goods,  in 
fine,  which  are  ^he  elements  of  all  our  future  perfedion 
and  felicity. 

Mod  of  the  other  goods  we  have  .confidered  depend 
partly  on  ourfelves,  and  partly  on  accidents  which  We 
can  neither  forefee  nor. prevent,  and  refult  from  caufes 
-which  we  cannot  influence  or  alter.  They  are  foch  good^ 
as  we  may  podtfs  to-day  and  lofe  to-morrow,  and  which 
requirea  feiicityof  conditution  and  lalentsto  attain  them 
in  full  vigour  and  perfedlion,  and  a  felicity  of  conjunc¬ 
tures  to  lecure  the -poITeflion  of  them.  Therefore,  did 
our  happinefs  depend  altogether  or  chiefly  on  fuch  tran- 
Jfitory  and  precarious  poflTefliDns,  it  were  itfelf  mod  pre¬ 
carious,  and  the  highed  folly  to  be  anxious  about  it. — 
But  though  creatures,  condituted  as  we  are,  cannot  be 
.iadiiferent  about 'fuch  "goods,  and  mud  fuffer  in  fomc 
degree,  and  confequently  have  our  happinefs  incomplete 
without  them,  yet  they  weigh  but  little  in  the  fcale  when 
compared  with  moral  goods.  By  the  benevolent  condi 
tution  of  our  nature,  thefe  are  placed  within  the  fphere  of 
our  aftivity,  fo  that  no.  man  can  be  deditute  of  them  un- 
lefs  he  is  fird. wanting  to  Himfelf,  Some  of  the  wifed 
and  bed  of  mankind  have  wanted  mod  of  the  former 
goods,  and  all  the  external  kind,  and  felt  mod  of  the 
oppofite  ills ;  yet,  by  pofiefling  the  latter,  have  declar¬ 
ed  they  were  happy,  and  to  the  conviidion  of  the  mod 
impartial  obfervers  have  appeared  happy.  The  word 
of  men  have  been  furrounded  with  ever/  outward  good 
and  advantage  of  fortune,  and  have  poflelTecl  great  parts; 
yet,  for  want  of  moral  re<5l:itude,  have  been  notorioufly 
and  exquifitely  miferable.  The  exercife  of  virtue  has 
fupported  its  votaries,  and  made  them  exult  in  the  midd 
of  tortures  almod  intolerable ;  nay,  how  often  has  fome 
falfe  form  or  fhadow  of  it  fudained  even  the  greated  vil¬ 
lains  ahd  bigots  under  the  fame  prelTures  !  But  no  exter¬ 
nal  goods,  no  goods  of  fortune,  have  been  able  to  alleviate 
the  agonies,  or  expel  the  fears -of  a  guilty  mind,  confcious 
of  the  deferved  hatred  and  reproach  of  mankind,  and  the 
jud  difpleafure  of  almighty  God. 

As  the  prefent  condition  of  human  life  is  wonderfully 
chequered  with  good  and  ill;  and  as  no  height  of  datfon, 
no  affluence  of  fortune,  can  abfolutely  infure  the  good  or 
fecure  againd  the  ill ;  it  is  evident,  ;hat  a  great  part  of  the 
comf^ort  and  ferenity  of  life  mud  lie  in  having  our  minds 
duly  affeftcd  with  regard  to  both,  i  e,  rightly  attemper¬ 
ed'  to  the  lofs  of  one  and  the  fufferance  of  the  other. 
For  it  is  certain,  that  outward  calamities  derive  their  chief 
malignity  and  preflure  from  the  inward  difpofitions  with 
whieh  we  receive  them.  By  managing  thefe  right,  we 
may  greatly  abate  that  malignity  and  preflTure,  and  con¬ 
fequently  diminifh  the  number  and  weaken  the  moment 
of  the  ills  of  life,  if  we  fliould  not  have  it  in  our  power 
to  obtain  a  large  (hare  of  its  goods.  There  are  particu¬ 
larly  three  virtues  which  go  to  the  forming  this  right 
temper  towards  ill,  and  which  are  of  fingular  eflicacy,  if 
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not  totally  to  remove,  yet  wonderfully  to  alleviate  the 
calamities  of  life.  Thefe  are  fortitude,  or  patience,  hu¬ 
mility,  and  refignation,  ' 

Fortitude  is  that  calm  and  deddy  habit  of  mind,  which 
either  moderates  our  fears,  and  enables  us  bravely  to  en¬ 
counter  the  profpe^l  of  ill,  or  renders  the  mind  ferene 
and  'invincible  under  its  immediate  pre/Ture.  It  lies 
equally  didant  from  raflanefs  and  cowardice ;  and  though 
it  does  not  hinder  us  from  feeling,  yet  prevents  our  com¬ 
plaining  or  fhrinking  under  the  droke.  It  always  includes 
a  generous  contempt  of,  or  at  lead  a  noble  fuperiority  to, 
thofe  precarious  goods  of  which  we  can  infure  neither  the 
pofleflion  nor  continuance.  The  man  therefore  who 
poflefles  this  virtue  in  this  ample  fenfe  of  it,  dands  upon 
an  eminence,  and  fees  human  things  below  him;  the 
temped  indeed  may  reach  him,  but  he  dands  fecure  and 
cbllefled  againd  it  upon  the  balls  of  confcious  virtue, 
which  the  fevered  dorms  can  feldom  ftiake,  and  never 
overthrow. 

Humility  is  another  virtue  of  high  rank  and  dignity, 
though  often  midaken  by  proud  mortals  for  meannefs 
and  pufillanimity.  It  is  oppofed  to  pride,  v/hich commonly 
includes  in  it  a  falfe  or  over-rated  edjmation  of  our  own 
merit,  an  afeription  of  it  to  ourfelves  as  its  only  and 
original  caufe,  an  undue  comparifon  of  ourfelves  with 
others,  and,  in  confeqnence  of  that  fuppofed  fuperiority, 
an  arrogant  preference  of  ourfelves,  and  a  fupercilious 
contempt  of  them.  Humility,  on  the  other  hand,  feemstb 
denote  that  moded  and  ingenuous  temper  of  mind,’ which 
arifes  from  a  jud  and  equal  edimatc  ofour  own  advantages 
compared  with  thofe  of  others,  and  from  a  fenfe  of  our 
deriving  all  originally  from  the  Author  ofour  being.  Its 
ordinary  attendants  are  mildntfs,  a  gentle  forbearance, 
and  an  eafy  unafluming  humanity  with  regard  to  the 
imperfections  and  faults  of  others;  virtues  rare  indeed, 
but  of  the  faired  compledlion,  the  proper  offspring  of  fo 
lovely  a  parent,  the  bed  ornaments  of  fuch  imperfedl 
creatures  as  we  are,  precious  in  the  fight  of  God,  and 
which  fweetly  allure  the  hearts  of  men/ 

Refignation  is  that  mild  and  heroic  temper  of  mind, 
which  arifes  from  afenfeof  an  infinitely  wife  and  good  pro¬ 
vidence,  and  enables  onC  to  acquiefee  with  a  cordial  affection 
in  its  jud  appointments.  This  virtue  has  fomething  very 
peculiar  in  its  nature,  and  fublime  in  its  efficacy.  For  it 
teaches  us  to  bear  ill,  not  only  with  patience,  and  as  being 
unavoidable  ;  but  it  transforms,  as  it  were,  ill  into  good, 
by  leading  us  to  confiderit,  and  every  thing  that  has  the  lead 
appearance  of  ill,  as  a'  divine  difpenfation,  a  wife^nd  bene¬ 
volent  temperament  of  things,  fubfervient  to  univerfal  good, 
and  of  courfc  including  that  of  every  individual,  efpecially 
of  fuch  as  calmly  doop  to  it.  In  this  light,  the  admini- 
dration  itfelf,  nay,  every  acd  of  it,  becomes  an  objecd  of 
affeedion  ;  the  evil  difappears,  oris  converted  into  a  balm 
which  both  heals  and  nourilhes  the  mind.  For,  though 
the  fird  unexpected  accefs  *of  ill  may  furprife  the  foul 
inp  grief;  yet  that  grief,  when  the  mind  calmly  reviews 
its  object,  changes  into  contentment,  and  is  by  degrees 
exalted  into  veneration  and  a  divine  compofure.  Our 
private  will  is  lot  in  that  of  the  Almighty,  and  our  fe- 
curity  againft  every  real  ill  reds  on  the  fame  bottom  as 
the  throne  of  Him  who  lives  and  reigns  for  ever. 
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Before  we  {inifli  this  fe^lion,  it  may  be  fit  to  obferve, 
that  as  the  Deity  is  the  fupreme  and  inexhaufted  fource 
of  good,  on  whom  the  happincfs  of  the  whole  creation 
depends  ;  as  he  is  the  highefl  obje(5t  in  nature,  and  the 
only  obje^l  who  is  fully  proportioned  to  the  intellectual 
and  moral  powers  of  the  mind,  in  whom  they  ultimately 
reft  and  find  their  moft  perfeCt  exercife  and  completion ; 
he  is  therefore  termed  the  ^hief  good  of  man  ohje^iivcly 
confidered  :  And  virtue,  or  the  proportioned  and  vi¬ 
gorous  exercife  of  the  feveral  powers  and  affeCtions  on 
their  refpeCtive  objeCls,  as  above  defcribed,  is,  in  the 
fchools^  termed  the  chief  good  formally  confidered,  or 
its  formal  idea,  being  the  inw-ard  temper  and  native  con- 
ftitution  of  human  happinefs. 

From  the  detail  we  have  gone  through,  the  following 
corollaries  may  be  deduced. 

I,  It  is  evident  that  the  happinefs  of  fuch  a  pro- 
gregrefiive  creature  as  man  can  neve-r  be  at  a  ftand,  or 
continue  a  fixed  invariable  thing.  His  finite  nature,  let 
it  rife  everfo  high,  admits  ftill  higher  degrees  of  improve¬ 
ment  and  perfection  :  and  his  progreffion  in  improve¬ 
ment,  or  virtue,  always  makes  way  for  a  progreffion  in 
happinefs.  So  that  no  poffible  point  can  be  affigned  in 
any  period  of  his  exiftence  in  which  he  is  perfectly  hap¬ 
py,  that  is,  fo  happy  as  to  exclude  higher  degrees  of 
happinefs.  All  his  perfection  is  only  comparative.  2.  It 
appears  that  many  things  muft  confpire  to  complete  the 
happinefs  of  fo  various  a  creature  as  man,  fubjeCt  to  fo 
many  wants,  and  fufceptible  of  fucli  different  pleafures. 
3.  As  his  capacities  of  pleafure  cannot  be  all  gratified  at 
the  fame  time,  and  rauft  often  interfere  with  each  other 
in  fuch  a  precarious  and  fleeting  ftate  as  human  life,  or 
be  frequently  difappointed,  perfeCt  happinefs,  /.  e.  the 
undifturbed  enjoyment  of  the  feveral  pleafures  of  which 
we  are  capable,  is  unattainable  in  our  prefent  ftate.  4. 
That  ftate  is  moft  to  be  fought  after,  in  which  thefeweft 
competitions  and  difappointments  can  happen,  which 
leaft  of  all  impairs  any  fenfe  of  pleafure,  and  opens  an 
inexhaufted  fource  of  the  moft  refined  and  lafting  enjoy¬ 
ments.  5.  That  ftate  which  is  attended  with  all  thofe 
advantages  is  a  ftate  or  courfe  of  virtue,  6.  Therefore, 
a  ftate  of  virtue,  in  which  the  moral  goods  of  the  mind 
are  attained,  is  thehappieft  ftate. 

Duties  to  Society, 

Filial  and  Fraternal  duty. 

As  we  have  followed  the  order  of  nature  in  tracing  the 
hiftory  of  man,  and  thofe  duties  which  he  owes  to  him- 
felf ;  it  feems  reafonable  to  take  the  fame  method  with 
thofe  he  owes  to  fociety,  which  conftitute  the  fecondclafs 
of  his'  obligations. 

His  parents  are  among  the  earlieft  objeCls  of  his  atten¬ 
tion  *,  he  becomes  fooneft  acquainted  with  them,  repofes 
a'  peculiar  confidence  in  them,  and  feems  to  regard  them 
with  a  fond  affeClIon,  the  early  prognoftics  of  his  future 
piety  and  gratitude.  Thus  does  nature  dictate  the  firft 
lines  of  filial  duty,  even  before  a  juft  fenfe  of  the  connec¬ 
tion  is  formed.  But  when  the  child  is  grown  up,  and 
has  attained  to  fuch  a  degree  of  underftanding  as  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  moral  tie,  and  be  fenfible  of  the  obligations 


he  is  under  to  his  parents ;  when  he  looks  back  on  their 
lender  and  difinterefted  affeCtion,  their  inceffant  cares  and 
labours  in  nurfing,  educating  and  providing  for  him  du¬ 
ring  that  ftate  in  which  he  had  neither  prudence  nor 
ftrength  to  care  and  provide  for  himfeif ;  he  muft  be  con- 
feious  that  he  owes  to  them  thefe  peculiar  duties. 

1.  To  reverence  and  honour  them  as  the  inftruments  of 
nature  in  introducing  him  to  life,  and  to  that  ftate  of 
comfort  and  happinefs  which  he  enjoys;  and  therefore 
to  efteem  and  imitate  their  good  qualities,  to  alleviate 
and  bear  with,  and  fpread  as  much  as  poffible  a  decent 
veil  over  their  faults  and  weaknefles, 

2,  To  be  highly  grateful  to  them  for  thofe  favours 
which  it  can  hardly  ever  be  in  his  power  fully  to  repay  ; 
to  fliew  this  gratitude  by  a  ftriCt  attention  to  their  wants, 
and  a  felicitous  care  to  Supply  them ;  by  a  fubmiffive  de-. 
ference  to  their  authority  and  advice  ;  by  yielding  to,  ra¬ 
ther  than  peeviflily  contending  with-  their  humours,  as 
remembering  how  oft  they  have  been  perfected  by  his ; 
and  in  fine,  by  foothing  their  cares,  lightening  their 
forrows,  fupporting  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  making 
the  remainder  of  their  life  as  Comfortable  and  joyful 
as  poffible. 

As  his  brethren  and  fifters  are  the  next  with  whon% 
the  creature  forms  a  focial  and  moral  connedioB,  to  them 
he  owes  a  fraternal  regard ;  and  with  them  ought  he  to 
enter  into  a  ftridl  league  of  iriendfliip,  'mutual  fympathy, 
advice,  .affiftance,  and  a  generous  intercourfe  of  kind  of¬ 
fices,  remembering  their  relation  to  common  parents, 
and  that  brotherhood  of  nature  which  unites  them  into 
a  clofer  community  of  intereft  and  affe<ftion. 

Concerning  Marriage. 

When  man  arrives  to  a  certain  age,  he  becomes  fen- 
fible  of  a  peculiar  fympathy  and  tendernefs  towards  the 
other  fex ;  the  charms  of  beauty  engage  his  attention, 
and  call  forth  new  and  fofter  difpofitions  than  he  has  yet 
felt.  The  many  amiable  qualities  exhibited  by  a  fair 
outfide,  or  by  the  mild  allurement  of  female  manners, 
or  which  the  prejudiced  fpe^ator  without  much  reafoning 
fuppofes  thofe  to  include,  with  feveral  other  circumftan- 
ces,  point  his  view  and  affedfion  to  a  particular  obje(ft, 
and  of  courfe  contraifl  that  general  rambling  regard, 
which  was  loft  and  ufelefs  among  the  undiftinguiftied 
croud,  into  a  peculiar  and  permanent  attachment  to  one 
woman,  which  ordinarily  terminates  in  the  moft  impor¬ 
tant,  venerable,  and  delightful  connedlion  irt  life. 

The  ftate  of  the  brute- creation  is  very  different  from 
that  of  human  creatures.  The  former  are  cloathed  and 
generally  armed  by  their  ftrudlure,  eafily  find  what  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  their  fubfiftence,  and  foon  attain  their  vigour 
and  maturity  ;  fo  th'at  they  nee^  the  care  and  aid  of  their 
parents  but  for  a  ffiort  while;  and  therefore  we  fee  that 
nature  has  affigned  to  them  vagrant  and  tranfient  amours. 
The  connexion  being  purely  natural,  and  formed  merely 
for  propagating  and  rearing  their  offspring  ;  np  fooner  is 
that  end  anfwered,  than  the  conneftion  diflbJves  of  courfe. 
But  the  human  race  arc  of  a  more  tender  and  defencelefs 
conftitution ;  their  infancy  and  non-age  continue  longer ; 
they  advance  flowlyto  ftrength  of  body,  and  maturity  of 
reafon  ;  they  need  conftant  attention,  and  a  long  feries  of 

cares 
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cares  and  labours  to  tram  them  up  to  decency,  virtue, 
and  the  various  aits  of  life.  Nature  has,  therefore,  pro¬ 
vided  them_with  the  moft  afFe^liohate  and  anxious  tutors, 
to  aid  their  weaknefs,  to  fupply  their  wants,  and  to  ac- 
complifti  them  in  thofe  neceflary  arts  even  their  own 
parents,  on  whom  fhe  has  devolved  this  mighty  charge, 
rendered  agreeable  by  the  raoft  alluring  and  powerful  of 
all  ties,  parental  alFedion.  But  unlefs  both  concur  in 
this  grateful  taflc,  and  continue  their  joint  labours,  till 
they  have  reared  up  and  planted  out  their  young  colony, 
it  mull:  become  a  prey  to  every  rude  invader,  and  the 
purpofe  of  nature  in  the  original  union  of  the  human  pair 
be  defeated.  Therefore  our  ftru<5ture  as  well  as  condi¬ 
tion  is  an  evident  indication,  that  the  human  fexes  are 
deftined  for  a  more  intimate,  for  a  moral  and  lafting  u- 
nion.  It  appears  likcwife,  that  the  principal  end  of  mar¬ 
riage  is  not  to  propagate  and  nurfe  up  an  offspring,  but 
to  educate  and  form  minds  for  the  great  duties  and  ex- 
tenfivc  deflinations  of  life.  Society  muft  be  fupplied 
from  this  original  nurfery  with  ufeful  members,  and  its 
fairefl:  ornaments  and  fupports. 

,  The  mind  is  apt  to  be  diflipatcd  in  its  views,  and  afts 
of  friendfhip  and  humanity  ;  unlefs  the  former  be  direft- 
ed  to  a  particular  obje<^,  and  the  latter  employed  in  a 
particular  province.  When  men  once  indulge  to  this 
diflipation,  there  is  no  flopping  their  career ;  they  grow 
infenfiblc  to  moral  attradlions,  and,  by  obflrudling  or  im¬ 
pairing  the  decent  and  regular  exercife  of  the  tender 
and  generous  feelings  of  the  human  heart,  they  in  time 
become  unqualified  for,  or  averfe  to,  the  forming  a  mo- 
^ral  union-  of  fouls,  which  is  the  cement  of  fociety,  and 
the  fource  of  the  purcfl  domeflic  joys.  Whereas  a  ra¬ 
tional  undepraved  love,  and  its  fair  companion  mar¬ 
riage,  colleft  a  man’s  views,  guide  his  heart  to  its  pro¬ 
per  objefl,.  and  by  confining  his  affedlion  to  that  objed 
do  really  enlarge  its  influence  and  ufe.  Befides,  it  is 
bat  too  evident  from  the  condud  of  mankind,  that  the 
common  ties  of  humanity  are  too  feeble  to  engage  and 
intereft  the  paflions  of  the  generality  in  the  affairs  of  fo¬ 
ciety.  The  connedions  of  neighbourhood,  acquaintance, 
and  general  intercourfe,  are  too  wide  a  field  of  adion  for 
many  ;  and  thofe  of  a  public  or  community  are  fo  for 
more,  and  in  which  they  either  care  not  or  know  not 
how  to  exert  themfelves.  Therefore  nature,  ever  wife 
and  benevolent,  by  implanting  that  flrong  fympathy  which 
reigns  between  the  individuals  of  each  feX",  and  by  urging 
them  to  form  a  particular  moral  connedion,  the  fpring 
of  many  doraeftic  endearments,  has  meafured  out  to  each 
pair  a  particular  fphere  of  adion,  proportioned  to  their 
views,  and  adapted  to  their  refpedive  capacities.  Be¬ 
fides,  by  interefling  them  deeply  in  the  concerns  of  their 
own  little  circle,  fhe  has  conneded  them  more  clofely 
with  fociety,  which  is  compofed  of  particular  families, 
and  bound  them  down  to  their  good  behaviour  in  that 
particular  community  to  which  they  belong.  This  mo¬ 
ral  connedion  is  marriage,  and  this  fphere  of  action  is  a 
family. 

Of  the  conjugal  alliance  the  following  are  the  na¬ 
tural  laws.  1.  Mutual  fidelity  to  the  marriage-bed. 
/Difloyahy  defeats  the  very  end  of  marriage;  difTolves 
the  natural  cement  of  the  relation ;  weakens  the  moral 
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tie,  the  chief  flrength  of  which  lies  in  the  reciproca¬ 
tion  of  affedion ;  and,  by  making  the  offspring  uncer¬ 
tain,  diminiflies  the  care  and  attachment  neceffary  to 
their  education. 

2.  A  confpiration  of  counfels  and  endeavours  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  common  intereft  of  the  family,  and  to  educate 
their  common  offspring.  In  order  to  obferve  thefe  laws, 
it  is  neceffary  to  cultivate,  both  before  and  during  the 
married  ftatc,  the  ftrideft  decency  and  chaftity  of  man¬ 
ners,  and  a  juft  fenfe  of  what  becomes  their  refpedive 
charaders. 

3,  The  union  muft  be  inviolable  and  for  life.  The 
nature  of  friendfhip,  and  particularly  of  this  fpecies  of 
it,  the  education  of  their  offspring,  and  the  order  of 
fociety,  and  of  fucceffions  which  would  otherwife  be  ex¬ 
tremely  perplexed,  do  all  feem  to  require  it.  To  pre- 
ferve  this  union,  and  render  the  matrimonial  ftate  more 
harmonious  and  comfortable,  a  mutual  efteem  and  ten- 
dernefs,  a  mutual  deference  and-forbearance,  a  commu¬ 
nication  of  advice,  and  afliftance  and  authority,  are  ab- 
folutely  neceffary.  If  either  party  keep  within  their  pro¬ 
per  departments,  there  need  be  no  difputes  about  power 
or  fuperiority,  and  there  will  be  none.  They  have  no 
oppofite,  no  feparate  interefts ;  and  therefore  there  can 
be  no  juft  ground  for  oppofition  of  condud. 

From  this  detail,  and  the  prefent  ftate  of  things, 
in  which  there  is  pretty  near  a  parity  of  numbers  of 
both  fexes,  it  is  evident,  that  pol^^gamy  is  an  unnatu¬ 
ral  ftate:  and  though  it  fhould  be  granted  to  be  more 
fruitful  of  children,  which  however  it  is  not  found  to 
be ;  yet  it  is  by  no  means  fo  fit  for  rearing  minds ; 
which  feems  to  be  as  much,  if  not  more,  the  intention 
of  nature,  than  the  propagation  of  bodies. 

Of  Parental  Duty. 

The- connedion  of  parents  with  their  children  is  a 
natural  confequence  of  the  matrimonial  connedion, ^ and 
the  duties  which  they  owe  them  refult  as  naturally  from 
that  connedion.  The  feeble  ftate  of  children,  fubjed  to 
fo  many  wants  and  dangers,  requires  their  inceffant  care 
and  attention  ;  their  ignorant  and  uncultivated  minds  de¬ 
mand  their  continual  inftrudion  and  culture.  Had  hu¬ 
man  creatures  come  into  the  world  with  the  full  ftrength 
of  men,  and  the  weaknefs  of  reafon  and  vehemence  of 
paflions  which  prevail  in  children,  they  would  have  been  ^ 
too  ftrong  or  too  ftubborn  to  have  fubmitted  to  the  go¬ 
vernment  and  inftrudion  of  their  parents.  But,  as  they 
were  defigned  for  a  progreflion  in  knowledge  and  virtue, 
it  was  proper  that  the  growth  of  their  bodies  fhould  keep 
pace  with  that  of  their  minds,  left  the  purpofes  of  that 
progreflion  fhould  have  been  defeated.  Among  other  ad¬ 
mirable  purpofes  which  this  gradual  cxpanflon  of  their 
outward  as  well  as  inward  ftrudure  ferves,  this  is  one, 
that  it  affords  ample  fcope  to  the  exercife  of  many  ten¬ 
der  and  generous  affedions,  which  fill  up  the  domeflic 
life  with  a  beautiful  variety  of  duties  and  enjoyments; 
and  are  of  courfe  a  noble  difcipline  for  the  heart,  and  an 
hardy  kind  of  education  for  the  more  honourable  and  im¬ 
portant  duties  of  public  life. 

The  above- mentioned  weak  and  ignorant  ftate  of  chil¬ 
dren,  feems  plainly  to  inveft  their  parents  with  fuch  au¬ 
thority 
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tbority  and  power  as  is  necefiary  to  their  .fupport,  pro- 
tedjtion,  and  education  :  but  that  .authority  and  power  can 
be  conftrued  to  extend  no  farther  than  is  necefTary  to  an- 
fwer  thofe  ends,  a*nd  tola(l  no  longer  than  that  weaknefs 
and  ignorance  continue ;  wherefore,  the  foundation  or 
reafon  of  the  authority  and  power  ceafiog,  they  ceafe  of 
courfe.  Whatever  power  or  authority,  then,  it  may  be 
necefTary  or  lawful  for  parents  to  exercife  during  the 
non- age  of  their  children,  to  afTume  or  ufurp  the  fame 
when  tliey  have  attained  the  maturity  or  full  exercife  of 
their  ftrength  and  reafon,  ^ould  be  tyrannical  and  un- 
juft.  From  hence  it  is  evident,  that  parents  have  no 
right  to  punifh  the  perfons  of  their  children  more  fevere- 
ly  than  the  nature  of  their  wardfhip  requires  ;  much  lefs 
to  invade  their  lives,  to  encroach  upon  their  liberty,  or 
transfer  them  as  their  property  to  any  mafter  whatfoever. 

The  firfl  clafs  of  duties  which  parents  owe  their  chil¬ 
dren  refped  their  natural  life  ;  and  thefe  comprehend  pro¬ 
tection,  nurture,  provifiow^-dhtroducing  them  into  the 
world  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  their  rank  and  fortune,  and 
the  like. 

The  fecond  order  of  duties  regards  the  intelleftual  and 
moral  life  of  their  children,  or  their  education  in  fuch 
arts  and  accomplifhments  as  are  necefTary  to  qualify  them 
for  performing  the  duties  they  ©we  to  therafelves  and  to 
others.  As  this  was  found  to  be  the  principal  defign  of 
the  matrimonial  alliance,  fo  the  fulfilling  that  defign  is 
the  mod  important  and  dignified  of  all  the  parental  duties. 
In  order  therefore  to  fit  the  child  for  aCling  his  part  wifely 
and  worthily,  as  a  man,  as  a  citizen,  and  a  creature  of 
God,  both  parents  ought  to  combine  their  joint  wifdom, 
authority,  and  power,  and  each  apart  to  employ  thofe  ta¬ 
lents  which  are  the  peculiar  excellency  and  ornament  of 
their  refpedtive  fex.  The  father  ought  to  layout  and  fu- 
perintend  their  education  ;  the  mother  to  execute  and  ma¬ 
nage  the  detail  of  which  fhe  is  capable.  The  former  fhould 
direCl  the  manly  exertion  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
powers  of  his  child.  His  imagination,  and  the  manner  of 
thofe  exertions,  are  the  peculiar  province  of  the  latter. 
The  former  fliould  advife,  proteCt,  command,  and  by  his 
experience,  mafculine  vigour,  and  that  fuperior  authority 
which  is  commonly  aferibed  to  his  fex,  brace  andftrength- 
cn  his  pupil  for  aCtive  life,  for  gravity,  integrity,  and  firm- 
nefs  in  fuffering.  The  bufinefs  of  the  latter  is  to  bend 
and  foften  her  male  pupil,  by  the  charms  of  her  conver- 
fation,  and  the  fofinefs  and  decency  of  her  manners,  for 
focial  life,  for  politenefs  of  tafte,  and  the  elegant  deco¬ 
rums  of  and  enjoyments  of  humanity  ;  and  to  improve 
and  refine  the  tendernefs  and  modefty  of  her  female  pu¬ 
pil,  and  form  her  to  all  thofe  mild  domeftic  virtues, 
which  are  the  peculiar  charaCleridics  and  ornaments  of 
her  fex. 

To  conduCl  the  opening  minds  of  their  fweet  charge 
through  the  feveral  periods  of  their  progrefs;  to  aflifithcm 
in  each  period  in  throwing  out  the  latent  feeds  of  reafon 
and  ingenuity,  and  in  gaining  frefh  acceflions  of  light  and 
virtue  ;  and  at  length,  with  all  thefe  advantages,  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  young  adventurers  upon  the  great  theatre  of  hu¬ 
man  life,  to  play  their  feveral  parts  in  the  fight  of  their 
friends,  of  fociety,  and  mankind. 
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Herile  and  Servile  Dufy.  . 

In  the  natural  courfe  of  human  affairs  it  mud  neceffa- 
rlly  happen,  that  fome  of  mankind  will  live  in  plenty  and 
opulence,  and  others  be  reduced  to  a  date  of  indigence 
and  poverty.  The  former  need  the  labours  of  the  latter, 
and  the  latter  the  provifion  and  fupport  of  the  former. 
This  mutual  neceffity  is  the  foundation  of  that  connection, 
whether  we  call  it  moral  or  civil,  which  fubfilts  between 
mailers  and  fervants.  He  who  feeds  another  has  a  right 
to  fome  equivalent,  the  labour  of  him  whom  he  maintains, 
and  the  fruits  of  it.  And  he  who  labours  for  another 
has  a  right  to  expeCl  that  he  fhould  fupport  him.  But 
as  the  labours  of  a  man  of  ordinary  ftrength  are  certainly 
of  greater  value  than  mere  food  and  cloathing  ;  becaufe 
they  would  actually  produce  more,  even  the  maintenance 
of  a  family,  were  the  labourer  to  employ  them  in  his  own 
behalf  ;  therefore  he  has  an  undoubted  right  to  rate  and 
difpofe  of  his  fervice  for  certain  wages  above  mere  main¬ 
tenance  and  if  he  has  incautioufly  difpofed  of  it  for  the 
latter  only,  yet  the  contract  being  of  the  onerous  kind, 
he  may  equitably  claim  a  fupply  of  that  deficiency.  If 
the  fervice  be  fpecified,  the  fervant  is  bound  to  that  only; 
if  not,  then  he  is  to  be  condrued  as  bound  only  to  luch 
fervices  as  are  confident  with  the  laws  of  judice  and  hu¬ 
manity.  By  the  voluntary  fervitude  to  which  he  fubjeCts 
himfelf,  he  forfeits  no  rights  but  fuch  as  are  neceffarily 
included  in  that  fervitude,  and  is  obnoxious  to  no  punifh- 
nient  but  fuch  as  a  voluntary  failure  in  the  fervice  may 
be  fuppofed  reafonably  to  require.  The  ofFspring  of  fuch 
fervants  have  a  right  to  that  liberty  which  neither  they 
nor  their  parents  have  forfeited. 

As  to  thofe  who,  becaufe  of  fome  heinous  offence,  or 
for  fome  notorious  damage,  for  which  they  cannot  other-* 
wife  compenfate,  are  condemned  to  perpetual  fervice; 
they  dp  not,  on  that  account,  forfeit  all  the  rights  of 
men  ;  but  thofe,  the  lofs  of  which  is  tieceffary  to  fecurc 
fociety  againd  the  like  offences  for  the  future,  or  to  re¬ 
pair  the  damage  they  have  done. 

With  regard  to  captives  taken  in  war,  it  is  barbarous 
and  inhuman  to  make  perpetual  flaves  of  them,  unlefs 
fome  peculiar  and  aggravated  circumdances  of  guilt  have 
attended  their  hodility.  The  bulk  of  the  fubjeCts  of  any 
government  engaged  in  war,  may  be  fairly  edeemed  in¬ 
nocent  enemies  ;  and  therefore  they  have  a  right  to  that 
clemency  which  is  confident  with  the  common  fafety  of 
mankind,  and  the  particular  fecurityof  that  fociety  againd 
which  they  are  engaged.  Though  ordinary  captives  have 
a  grant  of  their  lives ;  yet  to  pay  their  liberty  as  an  equi¬ 
valent,  is  much  too  high  a  price.  There  arc  other  ways 
of  acknowledging  or  returning  the  favour,  than  by  fur¬ 
rendering  what  is  far  dearer  than  life  itfelf.  To  thofe 
Vho,  under  pretext  of  the  neceflities  of  commerce,  drive 
the  unnatural  trade  of  bargaining  for  human  fle/h,  and 
configning  their  innocent  but  unfortunate  fellow-creatures 
to  eternal  fervitude  and  mifery,  we  may  addrefs  the  words 
of  a  fine  writer  ;  Let  avarice  defend  it  as  it  will, 
there  is  an  honelt  reluClance  in  humanity  againd  buying 
and  felling  and  regarding  thofe  of  our  own  fpscies  as  our 
wealth  and  poffelTxons.’* 
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'Social  Duties  of  the  private  JCind,  ' 

Hitherto  we  have  confidered  only  the  domeftic 
^oeconomical  duties,  becaufe  th^fe-lare  fnft  in  the  progrefs 
of  nature.  But  as  man  pafTes  beyond  the  littJe  circle  of 
a  family,  he  forms  conne^lions  with  relations,  friends, 
neighbours,  and  others  ;  from  whence  refulis  a  new  train 
of  duties  of  the  more  private  focial  kind,  as  friendlhip, 
chalHty,  courtefy,  good-neighbourhood,  charity,  for- 
givenefs,  hofpitality. 

Man  is  admirably  formed  for  particular  focial  attach¬ 
ments  and  duties.  There  is  a  peculiar  and  ftrong  pro- 
penfity  in  his  nature  to  be.  afiedted  with  the  fentiments 
and  difpolitlons  of  others.  Men,  like  certain  mulical  in- 
flrunients,  are  fet  to  each  other,  fo  that  the  vibrations 
or  notes  excited  in 'one  raife  correfpondent  notes  and  vi¬ 
brations  in  the  others. '  The  impulfes  of  pleafure  or  pain, 
joy  or  forrow,  made  on  one  mind,  are,  by  an  inftantane- 
ous  fympathy  of  nature,  communicated  in  fome  degree  to 
all;  efpecially  when  hearts  are  in  unifon  of  kindnefs  ;  the 
joy  thfet  vibrates  in  one,  communicates  to  the  other  alfo. 
We  may  add,  that  though  joy  thus  imparted  fwells  the 
harmony;  yet  grief  vibrated  to  the  heart  of  a  friend,  and 
rebounding  from  thence  in  fympathetic  notes,  melts,  as  it 
were,  and  almoft'dles  away.  All  the  pallions,  but  cfpe- 
cially  thofc  of  the  focial  kind,  are  contagious  ;  and  when 
the  paHions  of  one  man  mingle  with  thofe  of  anothef, 
they  increafe  and  multiply  prodigioufly.  There  is  a  moll 
-moving  eloquence  in  the  human  countenance,  air,^  voice, 
and  gefture,  wonderfully  expreflive  of  the  moft  latent 
feelings  and  pallions  of  the  foul,  which  darts  them,  like 
a  fubtle  flame,  into  the  hearts  of  others,  and  raifes  cor¬ 
refpondent  feelings  there :  friendfliip,  love,  good -humour, 
joy,  fpread  through  every  feature,  and  particularly  flioot 
from  the  eyes  their  fofter  and  fiercer  fires  with  an  irrefif- 
tible  energy.  And  in  like  manner,  the  oppofite  pafHons 
of  hatred,  ^enmity,  ill  humour,  melancholy,  diffufe  a  fal¬ 
len  and  faddening  air  over  the  face,  and,  flafhing  from  eye 
to  eye,  kindle  a  train  of  fimilar  pallions.  By  thefie  and 
other  admirable  pieces  of  machinery,  men  are  formed 
for  foclety  and  the  delightful  interchange  of  friendly 
fentiment  and  duties;  to  increafe  the  happinefs  of  o- 
thers  by  participation,  and  their  own  by  rebound ;  and 
to  diminifh,  by  dividing,  the  common  flock  of*  their 
mifery. 

The  firft  emanations  of  the  focial  principle  beyond  the 
bounds  of  a  family,  lead  us  to  form  a  nearer  conjundion 
of  friendlhip  or  goodwill  with  thofe'  who  are  anywife 
connected  with  us  by  blood  or  domeftic  alliance.  To 
them''  our  affe(flIon  does,  commonly,  exert  itfelf  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree,  iiccording  to  the  nearnefs  or  di.f- 
tance  of  the  relation.  And  this  proportion  is  admirably 
fuited  to  the  extent  of  our  powers  and  the  indiger^ce  of 
our.ftate  ;  for  it  is  only  within  thofe  lefler  circles  of  con- 
fanguinity  or  alliance,  that  the  generality  of  mankind  are 
able  to  difplay  their  abilities  or  benevolence,  and  confe- 
quently  to  uphold  their  conne(?tion  with  fociety  and  fub- 
ferviency  to  a  public  interefl.  Therefore  it  is  our  duty 
to  regard  thefe  clofer  connections  as  the  next  department 
to  that  of  a  family,  in  which  nature  has  marked  out  for 
us  a  fphere  of  activity  and  uTcfulnefs  ;  and  to  cultivate  the 
VoL.  III.  N^  Si.  .  3 
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kind  affections  which  are  the  cement  of  thofe  endearing 
alliances. 

Frequently,  the  view  of  difllnguifliing  moral  qualities 
in  fome  of  our  acquaintance  may  give  birth  to  that  more 
noble  connection  we  call  friendfliip,  which  is  far  fuperior 
to  the  alliances  of  confanguinity.  For  thefe  are  of  a  fu- 
perficial,  and  often  of  a  tranfitory  nature  ;  of  which,  as 
they  hold  more  of  inflindl  than  of  reafon,  we  cannot  give 
fuch  a  rational  account.  But  friendlhip  derives  all  its 
ftrength  and  beauty,  and  the  only  exiftence  which  is  du¬ 
rable,  from  the  qualities  of  the  heart,  or  from  virtuous 
and  lovely  difppfltions.  Therefore  friendlhip  may  be 
defcrlbed  to  be,  “  The  union  of  two  fouls,  by  means  of 
virtue,  tiie  common  objcCl  and  cement  of  their  mutual 
affection,”  -Without  virtue,  or  the  fuppofition  of  it, 
friendlhip  is  only  a  mercenary  league,  an  alliance  of  in- 
tereft,  which  muft  diflblve  of  courfe  when  that  interefl 
decays  or  fubflfls  no  longer.  It  is  not  fo  much  any  par¬ 
ticular  paflion,  as  a  compofition  of  fome  of  the  noblefl 
feelings  and  pallions  of  the  mind.  Good  fenfe,  a  jufl 
tafle  4nd  love  of  virtue,  a  thorough  candor  and  benignity 
of  heart,  or  what  wc  ufually  call  a  good  temper,  arid  a 
generous  fympathy  of  fentiments  and  affeCtions,  are  the 
neceffary  ingredients  of  this  virtuous  connection.  When 
it  is  grafted  on  efleem,  ftrengihened  by  habit,  and  mel- 
lov/ed  by  time,  it  yields  infinite  pleafure  ever  new  and 
ever  growing,  is  a  noble  fupport  amidft  the  various  trials 
and  viciflitudes  of  life,  and  an  high  feafoning  to  moft  of 
our  other  enjoyments.  To  form  and  cultivate  virtuous 
friendlhip  mult  be  very  improving  to  the  temper  ;  as  its 
principal  objeCl  is  virtue,  fet  off  with  all  the  allurement 
of  countenance,  air,  and  manners,  Ihining  forth  in  the  na¬ 
tive  graces  of  manly  honeft  fentiments  and  affeCIions,  and 
rendered  vifible  as  it  were  to  the  friendly  fpeClator  in  a 
conduCl  unaffectedly  great  and  good;  and  as  its  principal 
exercifes  are  the  very  energies  of  virtue,  or  its  effeCts  and 
emanations.  So  that,  wherc-ever  this  amiable  attach¬ 
ment  prevails,  it  will  exalt  our  admiration  and, attach¬ 
ment  to  virtue,  and,  unlefs  impeded  in  its  courfe  by  un¬ 
natural  prejudices,  run  out  into  a  friendfliip  to  the  human 
race.  For  as  no  one  can  mertf^  and  none  ought  to  ufurp, 
the  facred  name  of  friend,  who  hates  mankind  ;  fo,  who¬ 
ever  truly  loves  them,  poflelfes  the  moft  effential  quality 
of  a  true  friend. 

The  duties  of  friendfliip  are,  a  mutual  efleem  of  each 
ether,  unbribed  by  interefl, .and  independent  of  it;  a  ge¬ 
nerous  confidence,  as  far  diflapt  from  fufpicion  as  from  re- 
ferve ;  an  inviolable  harmony  of  fentiments  and  difpofitions, 
of  defigns  and  interefls;  a  fidelity  nnfliaken  by  the  changes 
of  fortune;  a  con'flancy  unalterable  by  diflance  of  time 
or  place;  a  refigpation  of  one’s  perfonal  interefls  to  thofe 
of  one’s  friend;  and  a  reciprocal,  unenvious,  unreferved 
exchange  of  kind  offices. — But  amidfl  all  the  exertions 
of  this  moral  connection,  humane  and  generous  as  it  is, 
we  muft  remember  that  it  operates  within  a  narrow  fphere, 
and  its  immediate  operations  refpeCt  only  the  individual; 
and  therefore  particular  impulfes  muft  ftill  be  fubor- 
dinate  to  a  more  public  interefl:,  or  be  always  dircCled 
and  controuled  by  the  more  extenfive  connections  of  our 
nature. 

When  our  friendfliip  terminates  on  any  of  the  other 
4  D  '  ,  fmtp 
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fex,  in  whom  beauty  or  agreeablenefs  of  perfon  and  ex¬ 
ternal  gracefulnefs  of  manners  confpirc  to  exprefs  and 
heighten  the  moral  charm  of  a  tender  honeft  heart,  and 
fweet,  ingenuous,  modeft  temper,  lighted  up  by  good 
fenfe,  it  generally  grows  into  a  more  foft  and  endearing 
attachment.  When  this  attachment  is  improved  by  a 
growing  acquaintance  with  the  worth  of  its  obje^,  is  con¬ 
duced  by  difcretion,  and  i/Tues  at  length,  as  it  ought  to 
do,  in  the  moral  conneCion  of  marriage,  it  becomes  the 
fource  of  many  amiable  duties,  of  a  communication  of 
paffions  and  interefts,  of  the  moft  refined  decencies,^ 
and  of  a  thoufand  namelefs  deep-felt  joys  of  recipro¬ 
cal  tendernefs  and  love,  flowing  from  every  look,  word, 
and  aCion.  Here  friendfhip  aCs  with  double  ener¬ 
gy,  and  the  natural  confpircs  with  the  moral  charm  to 
flrcngthen  and  fecure  the  love  of  virtue.  As  the  deli¬ 
cate  nature  of  female  honour  and  decorum,  and.  the  in- 
expreflible  grace  of  a  chafte  and  modefl  behaviour,  are  the 
fureft  and  indeed  the  only  means  of  kindling  at  firft,  and 
ever  after  of  keeping  alive  this  tender  and  elegant  flame, 
and  of  accomplifhing  the  excellent  ends  defigned  by  it  ; 
to  attempt  by  fraud  to  violate  one,  or,  under  pretence  of 
paflion,  fully  and  corrupt  the  other,  and,  by  fo  doing,  to 
expofe  the  too  often  credulous  and  unguarded  objeC, 
with  a  wanton  cruelty,  to  the  hatred  of  her  own  fex,  and 
the  fcorn  of  ours,  and  to  the  lowed  infamy  of  both,  is  a 
conduC  not  only  bafe  and  criminal,  but  inconfiflent  with 
that  truly  rational  and  refined  enjoyment,  the  fpirit  and 
quinteflence  of  which  is  derived  from  the  baftiful  and  fa- 
cred  charms  of  virtue  kept  untainted,  and  therefore  ever 
alluring  to  the  lover’s  heart. 

Courtefy,  good-ncighbourhoood,  alFability,  and  the 
like  duties  which  are  founded  on  our  private  focial  con- 
neCions,  are  no  lefs  necelTary  and  obligatory  to  creatures 
united  in  fociety,  and  fupporting  and  fupported  by  each 
other  in  a  chain  of  mutual  want  and  dependence.  They 
do  not  confift  in  a  fmooth  addrefs,  an  artificial  or  obfe- 
quious  air,  fawning  adulation,  or  a  polite  fervility  of 
manners;  out  in  a  jufl  and  modeft  fenfe  of  our  own  dig¬ 
nity  and  that  of  others,  and  of  the  reverence  due  to  man¬ 
kind,  efpecially  to  thofe  who  hold  the  higher  links  of  the 
focial  chain  ;  in  a  difereet  and  manly  accommodation  of 
ourfelves  to  the  the  foibles  and  humours  of  others  ;  in  a 
ftrid  obfervance  of  the  rules  of  decorum  and  civility;  but 
above  all  in  a  frank  obliging  carriage,  and  generous  in¬ 
terchange  of  good  deeds  rather  than  words.  Such  a 
condu(5l  is  of  great  ufe  and  advant.ige,  as  it  is  an  excellent 
fecurity  againll  injury,  and  the  bell  claim  and  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  efteem,  civility,  and  univerfal  refpe<5l  of 
mankind.  This  inferior  order  of  virtues  unites  the 
particular  members  of  fociety  more  clofely,  and  form  the 
lefler  pillars  of  the  civil  fabric  ;  which,  in  many  inflances, 
fupply  the  unavoidable  defe<fls  of  laws,  and  maintain 
the  harmony  and  decorum  of  focial  intercoorfe,  where  the 
more  important  and  efleniial  lines  of  virtue  arc  wanting. 

Charity  and  forgivenefs  are  truly  amiable  and  ufeful 
duties  of  the  focial  kind.  There  is  a  twofold  diflin<5lion 
of  rights  commonly  taken  notice  of  by  moral  writers, 
viz,  perfedl  and  imperfe(5l.  To  fulfil  the  former,  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  the  being  and  fupport  of  fociety;  to  fulfil  the 
latter,  is  a  duty  equally  facred  and  obligatory,  and  terdj 
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to  the  improvement  and  profperity  of  fociety:  but  as  the 
violation  of  them  is  not  equally  prejudicial  to  the  public 
good,  the  fulfilling  th^m  is  not  fubjedled  to  the  cogni¬ 
zance  of  laws,  but  left  to  the  candor,  humanity,  and- 
gratitude  of  individuals.  And  by  this  means  ample  fcope 
is  given  to  exercife  all  the  generofity,  and  difplay  the  ge¬ 
nuine  merit  and  iullre  of  virtue.  Thus  the  wants  and 
misfortunes  of  others  call  for  our  charitable  afliflancc  and 
feafooable  fupplies ;  and  the  good  man,  unconllrained 
by  law,  and  uncoatrouledby  human  authority,  will  chear- 
fully  acknowledge  and  generoufly  fatisfy  this  mournful 
and  moving  claim ;  a  claim  fupported  by  the  fandlion  of 
heaven,  of  whofe  bounties  he  is  honoured  to  be  the 
grateful  truftee.  If  his  own  perfect  rights  are  invaded 
by  the  injuftice  of  others,  he  will  not  therefore  rejed: 
their  imperfed  right  to  pity  and  forgivenefs,  unlefs  his 
grant  of,  thefe  fliould  be  inconfiftent  with  the  more  ex- 
tenfive  rights  of  fociety  or  the  public  good.  In  that 
cafe  he  will  have  recourfe  to  public  juflice  and  the  laws  ; 
and  even  then  he  will  profccute  the  injury  with  no  unne- 
celTary  feverity,  but  rather  with  mildnefs  and  humanity. 
When  the  injury  is  merely  perfonal,  and  of  fuch  a  nature 
as  to  admit  of  alleviations,  and  the  forgivenefs  of  which 
would  be  attended  with  no  wqrfe  confequences,  efpe¬ 
cially  of  a  public  kind,  the  good  man  will  generoufly 
forgive  his  offending  brother.  And  it  is  his  duty  to  do 
lo,  and  not  to  tak^  private  revenge,  or  retaliate  evil  for 
evil.  For  though  refentment  of  injury  is  a  natural 
paffion,  and  implanted,  as  was  obferved  above,  for  wife 
and  good  ends  ;  yet,  confidering  the  manifold  partialities 
which  moft  men  have  for  themfelves,  was  every  one  to 
aft  as  judge  in  his  own  caufe,  and  to  execute  the  fen- 
tence  diftaced  by  his  own  refentment,  it  is  but  too  evident 
that  mankind  would  pafs  all  bounds  in  their  fury,  and  the 
laft  fufferer  be  provoked  in  his  turn  to  make  full  reprifals. 

So  that  evil,  thus  encountering  with  evil,  would  produce 
one  continued  feries  of  violence  and  mifery,  and  render 
fociety  intolerable,  if  not  imprafticable.  Therefore,  where 
the  fecurity  of  the  individual,  or  good  of  the  public,  docs 
not  require  a  proportionable  retaliation,  it  is  agreeebleto 
the  general  law  of  benevolence,  and  to  the  particular  end  i 
of  the  paffion  (which  is  to  prevent  injury,  and  the  mifery 
occafionedby  it)  to  forgive  perfonal  injuries,  or  not  to  re¬ 
turn  evil  for  evil,  This  duty  is  one  of  the  noble  refine¬ 
ments  which  Chriftianity  has  made  upon  the  general  max¬ 
ims  and  praftice  of  mankind,  and  enforced  with  a  pecu¬ 
liar  ftrength  and  beauty  by  fanftions  no  lefs  alluring  than 
awful  And  indeed  the  praftice  of  it  is  generally  its  own 
reward  ;  by  expelling  from  the  mind  the  moft  dreadful 
intruders  upon  its  repofe,  thofe  rancorous  pafllons  which 
are  begot  and  nurfed  by  refentment;  and  by  difarming 
and  even  fubduing  every  enemy  one  has,  except  fuch  as 
have  nothing  left  of  men  but  the  outward  form. 

The  moft  enlarged  and  humane  conneftion  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  kind,  feems  to  be  the  hofpitable  alliance  from  which 
flow  the  amiable  and  difintefefted  duties  we  owe  to  ftran- 
gers.  If  the  exercife  of  paflions  of  the  moft  private  and 
inftinftive  kind  is  beheld  with  moral  approbation  and  de¬ 
light,  how  lovely  and  venerable  muft  thofe  appear,  which 
relult  from  a  calm  philanthropy,  are  founded  in  the  com¬ 
mon  rights  and  conneftions  of  fociety,  and  embrace  men, 

not 
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tiot  of  a  particular  party,  or  nation,  but  all  in  ge¬ 
neral  without  diftinaion,  and  without  any  of  the  little 
partialities  of  felf-love  I 

Social  Duties  of  C o  m  m  e  r  c  i  A  l  Kind, 

The  next  order  of  conne<flions  are  thofe  which  arife 
from  the  wants  and  w^aknefs  of  mankind,  and  from  the 
various  circumftances  in  which  their  dilFcrent  fituations 
place  them.  Thefe  we  may  call  commercial  conneflions  ; 
and  the  duties  which  refult  from  them  commercial  du- 
tiesy  as  juftiee,  fair-dealing,  fincerity,  fidelity  to  corn- 
pads,  and  the  like. 

Though  nature  is  perfed  in  all  her  works,  yet  fiie  has 
obferved  a  manlfell:  and  eminent  didindion  among  them. 
To  all  fuch  as  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  human  fliill  and 
power,  and  arc  properly  of  her  own  department,  fiie  has 
given  the  finilhing  hand.  Thefe  man  ma^  defign  after 
and  imitate  ;  but  he  can  neither  rival  them,  nor  add  to 
their  beauty  or  perfedion :  fuch  are  the  forms  and 
ftrudure  of  vegetables,  animals,  and  many  of  their  pro- 
dudions.  There  are  others  of  her  works  which  Ihe  has 
of  defign  left  unfinifhed,  as  it  were,  in  order  to  exercife 
the  ingenuitjrand  power  of  man.  She  has  prefented  to 
him  a  rich  profufion  of  materials  of  every  kind  for  his 
conveaiency  and  ufe ;  but  they  are  rude  and  unpolilhed, 
or  not  to  be  come  at  without  art  and  labour.  Thefe 
therefore  he  muft  apply,  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  his 
ufe,  and  to  enjoy  them  in  perfedion.  Thus  natu^re  has 
given  him  an  infinite  variety  of  herbs,  grain,  foffils,  mi¬ 
nerals,  wood,  water,  earth,  and  a  thoufand  other  crude 
materials  to  fupply  his  numerous  wants.  But  he  muft 
fow,  plant,  dig,  refine,  polifh,  build,  and,  in  fhort,  ma- 
nufadure  the  various  produce  of  nature,  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  even  the  neceflaries,  and  much  more  the  convenien- 
eies  and  elegancies  of  life.  Thefe,  then,  arc  the  price  of 
his  labour  and  induftry;  and,  without  that,  nature  will 
fell  him  nothing.  But  as  the  wants  of  mankind  are  ma¬ 
ny,  and  the  fingle  ftrength  of  individuals  fmall,  they 
could  hardly  find  the  neceflaries,  and  much  lefs  the  con* 
veniencies  of  life,  without  uniting  their  ingenuity  and 
ftrength  in  acquiring  thefe,  and  without  a  mutual  inter- 
courfe  of  good  offices.  Some  men  are  better  formed  for 
fome  kinds  of  ingenuity  and  labour,  and  others  for  other 
kinds  ;  and  diffsrent  foils  and  climates  are  enriched  with 
different  produtftions  ;  fothat  men,  by  exchanging  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  their  refpedive  labours,  and  fupplying  the  wants 
of  one  country  with  the  fuperflaities  of  another,  do, 
in  effe<3:,  dirainifh  the  labours  of  each,  and  increafe 
the  abundance  of  all.  This  is  the  foundation  of  all 
commerce,  or  exchange  of  commodities  and  goods  one 
with  another ;  in  order  to  facilitate  which,  men  have 
contrived  different  fpecies  of  coin  or  money,  as  a  com¬ 
mon  ftandard  by  which  to  eftimate  the  comparative  va¬ 
lues  of  their  refpe<51;ive  goods.  But,  to  render  commerce 
■  fare  and  effe(ftua!,  juftiee,  fair-dealing,  fincerity,  and  fi¬ 
delity  to  corapads  are  abfolutely  neceflary. 

Juftiee*,  or  fair  dealing,  or,  in  other  words,  a  difpo- 
fition  to  treat  others  as  we  would  be  treated  by  them,  is 
a  virtue  of  the  firft  importance,  and  infepaYable  from  the 
virtuous' character.  It  is  the  cement  of  fociety,  or  that 
pervading  fpirit  which  connefls  its  members,  infpires  its 
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various  relations,  and  maintains  the  order  and  fubordi- 
nation  of  each  part  to  the  whole.  Without  it,  fociety 
would  become  a  den  of  thieves  and  banditti,  hating  and 
hated,  devouring  and  devoured,  by  one  another. 

Sincerity  or  veracity  in  our  words  and  a<5lions  is  an¬ 
other  virtue  or  duty  of  great  importance  to  fociety,  be¬ 
ing  one  of  the  great  bands  of  mutual  intercourfe,  and 
the  fonndatioo  of  mutual  truft.  'Without  it,  fociety 
would  be  the  dominion  of  mlftruft,  jealouly  and  fraod, 
and  converfation  a  traffick  of  lies  and  diflimulaiion.  It  in¬ 
cludes  in  it  a  conformity  of  our  words  with  our  fenci- 
ments,  a  correfpondence  between  our  adtions  and  difpofi- 
tions,  a  ftridl  regard  to  truth,  and  an  irreconcileable  ab¬ 
horrence  of  falfehood.  It  does  not  indeed  require  that 
we  expofe  our  fentiments  indifcreetly,  or  tell  all  the 
truth  in  every  cafe  ;  but  certainly  it  does  not  and  cannot 
admit  the  leaft  violation  of  truth,  or  contradidlion  to  our 
fentiments.  For  if  thefe  bounds  are  once  pafled,  no  pof- 
fible  limit  can  be  alligned  where  the  violation  fhall  ftop ; 
and  no  pretence  of  private  or  public  good  can  poflibly 
counterbalance  the  ill  confequences  of  fuch  a  violation. 

Fidelity  to  promifes,  compads  and  engagments,  is  like- 
wife  a  duty  of  fuch  importance  to  the  fecurity  of  com¬ 
merce  and  interchange  of  benevolence  among  mankind, 
that  fociety  would  foon  grow  intolerable  without  the  ftri<ft 
obfervance  of  It.  Hobbes,  and  others  who  follow  the  fame 
track,  have  taken  a  worderful  deal  of  pains  to  puzzle  this 
fubje<fl:,  and  to  make  all  the  virtues  of  this  fort  merely 
artificial,  and  not  at  all  obligatory,  antecedent  to  human 
conventions.  No  doubt,  compa(fts  fuppofe  people  who 
make  them,  and  promifes  fuppofe  perfons  to  whom 
they  are  made  j  and  therefore  both  fuppofe  fome  focie-- 
ty  more  or  lefs  between  chofe  who  enter  into  thefe  mu¬ 
tual  engagements.  But  is  not  a  compadl  or  promife 
binding,  till  men  have  agreed  that  they  fliall  be  binding? 
Or  are  they  only  binding  becaufe  it  is  our  intereft  to  be 
bound  by  them,  or  to  fulfill  them  ?  Do  not  we  highly  ap¬ 
prove  the  man  who  fufiils  them,  even  though  they  ftiould 
prove  to  be  againft  his  intereft  ?  And  do  not  we  condemn 
him  as  a  knave,  who  violates  them  on  that  account  ?  A 
promife  is  a  voluntary  declaration,  by  words,  or  by  an  adtion 
equally  fignlficani,  of  our  refolution  to  do  fomethingin  be¬ 
half  of  another,  or  for  his  fervice.  When  a  promife  is 
made,  the  perfon  who  makes  it  is  by  allfuppofed  under  m 
obligation  to  perform  it;  and  he  to  whom  it  is  made  may 
demand  the  performance  as  his  right.  That  perception  of 
obligation  is  a  fimple  idea,  and  is  on  the  fame  footing  as 
our  other  moral  perceptions,  which  may  be  deferibed  by 
inftances,  but  cannot  be  defined.  Whetlier  we  have  a  per¬ 
ception  of  fuch  obligation  quite  diftin<5l  from  the  intereft, 
either  public  or  private,  that  may  accompany  the  fulfil- 
raent  of  it,  muft  be  referred  to  the  confeienee  of  every  in¬ 
dividual.  And,  whether  the  mere  fenfe  of  that  obligation, , 
apart  from  its  concomitants,  is  not  a  fufircient  inducement 
or  motive  to  keep  one’s  promife,  without  having  recourfc 
to  any  felfifh  principal  of  our  nature,  muft  be  likewife 
appealed  to  the  confcience  of  every  honeft  man.  Fair  deal¬ 
ing  and  , fidelity  to  compads  require  that  we  take  no 
advantage  of  the  ignorance,  paflion,  or  incapacity  of  o- 
thers,  from  whatever  caufe  that  incapacity  arifes  ; — thaH^ 
wc  be  explicit  and  candid  in  making  bargains,  jufl  and  ’ 

faithful; 
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faithful  in  fulfilling  our  part  of  theru.  And  if  the  other 
party  violates  his  engagements,  redrefs  is  to  be  fought 
from  the  laws,  or  from  thofe  who  are  intrufted  v/ith  the 
execution  of  them.  .In  fine,  the  commercial  virtues 
and  duties  require  that  we  not  only  do  oot  invade,  but 
maintain  the  rights  of  others  ; — that  we  be  fair  and  im¬ 
partial  in  transferring,  bartering,  or  exchanging  proper¬ 
ty,  whetlier  in  goods  or  fervice  ; — and  be  inviolably  faith¬ 
ful  to  our  word  and  our  engagements,  where  the  matter  of 
them  is  not  criminal,  and  where  they  are  not  extorted 
-by  force. 

Social  Duties  of  Political  Kind. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  laft  and  higbeft  order  of 
duties  refpefting  fociety,  which  refult  from  the  exercife 
of  the  moft  generous  and  heroic  afFc<5tions,  and  are  found¬ 
ed  on  our  moft  elegant  connexions. 

The  focial  principle  in  man  is  of  fuch  an  expanfive 
nature,  that  it  caniTo't  be  confined  within  the  circuit  of  a 
family,  of  friends,  or  a  neighbourhood ;  it  fpreads  into 
wider  fyftems,  and  draws  men  into  larger  confederacies, 
communities,  and  commonwealths,. — It  isdn  thefe  only 
that  the  higher  powers  of  our  pature  attain  the  higheft 
improvement  and  perfeXion  of  which  they  are  capable, 
Thefe  principles  hardly  find  objeXs  in  the  folitary  ftate  of 
naiiire.  There  the  principle  of  aXion  rifes  no  higher  at 
fartheft  than  natural  affeXton  towards  one’s  offspring. 
There  perfonal  or  family*  wants  entirely  engroli  the  crea¬ 
ture’s  attention  and  labour,  and  allow  no  leifure,  or,  it 
they  did,  no  exercife  for  views  and  affeXions  of  a  more 
enlarged  kind.  In  folitude  all  are  employed  in  the  fame 
way,  in  providing  for  the  animal  life.  And  even  after 
.  their  uimoft  labour  and  care,  fingle  and  unaided  by  the 
induftry  of  others,  they  find  but  a  forry  fupply  of  their 
wants,  and  a  feeble  precarious  fecurity  againft .  dangers 
from  wild  beafts,  from  inclement  ilties  and  feafons,  from 
the  miftakes  or  petulant  paflions  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
from  their  preference  of  themfclves  to  their  neighbours, 
and  from  all  the  little  exorbitances  of  felf-love.  But  in 
fociety,  the  mutual  aids  which  men  give  and  receive  Ih or t- 
en  the  labours  of  each,  and  the  combined  ftrength  and 
reafon  of  individuals  give  fecurity  and  proteXion  to  the 
whole  body.  There  is  both  a  variety  and  fubordination 
of  genius  among  mankind.  Some  are  formed  to  lead  and 
direX  others  ;  to  contrive  plans  of  happinefs  for  individu¬ 
als,  and  of  government  for  communities;  to  take  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  intereft;  to  invent  laws  and  arts,  and  fuperintend  their 
execution;  and,  inlhort,  to  refine  and  civilize  human  life. 
Others,  who  have  not  fuch  good  heads,  may  have  as  ho- 
neft  hearts,  a  truly  public  fpirit,  love  of  liberty,  hatred  of 
corruption  and  tyranny,  a  generous  fubmlfiion  to  laws, 
order,  and  public  inftitutions,  and  ap  extenfive  philan¬ 
thropy,  And  others,  who, have  none  of  thofe  capacities 
either  of  heart,  or  head,  may  be  well  formed  for  manual 
fixercifes  and  bodily  labour.  The  former  of  thefe  princi¬ 
ples  have  no  fcope  in  folitude,  where  a  man’s  thoughts 
and  concerns  do  all  either  center  in  himfelf,  or  extend  no 
farther  than  a  family  ;  into  which  little  circle  all  the  duty 
and  virtue  of  t;he  folitary  mortal  is  crouded.  But  fociety 
finds  proper  objeXs  and  exercifes  for  every  genius,^ and 
the  nobleft  objeXs  and  exercifes  for  the  nobleft  genuifes. 
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and  for  the  higheft  principles  in  the  human  conftitutiom 
particularly  for  that  warmeft  and  moft  divine  paflion, 
which  God  hath  kindled  in  our  bofoms,  the-inclination  of 
doing  good,  and  reverencing  our  nature  ;  which  may  find 
here  both  employment,  and  the  moft  exquifite  fatIsfaXion. 
In  fociety  a  man  has  not  only  more  leifure,  but  better 
opportunities  of  applying  his  talents  with  much  greater  per- 
feXion  and  fuccefs,  efpccially  as  he  Is  furniftied  with  the 
joint  advice  and  affiftance  of  his  fellow-creatures,  who  are 
now  more  clofely  united  one  with  the  other,  and  fuftain 
a  common  relation  to  the  fame  moral  fyftem,  or  community. 
This'then  is  an  objeX  proportioned  to  his  moft  enlarged 
focial  alfeXions,  and  in  ferving  it  he  finds  fcope  for  the 
exercife  and  refinement  of  his  higheft  intelleXuai  and  mo¬ 
ral  powers.  Therefore  fociety,  or  a  ftate  of  civil  govern¬ 
ment,  refts  on  thefe  two  principal  pillars  ;  that  in  it  we 
find  fecurity  igainft  thofe  evils  which  are  unavoidable  in 
folitude  ;  and  obtain  thofe  goods,  fome  of  which  cannot 
be  obtained  at  all,  and  others  not  fo  well,  in  that  ftate, 
where  men  depend  folely  on  their  individual  fagacity  and 
induftry.” 

From  this  ftiort  detail  it  appears  that  man  is  a  focial 
creature,  and  formed  for  a  focial  ftate  ;  and  that  fociety, 
being  adapted  to  the  higher  principles  and  deftinations  of 
his  nature,  muft,  of  necefiity,  be  his  natural  ftate. 

The  duties  fulted  to  that  ftate,  and  refulting  from  thofe 
principles  and  deftinations,  or,  in  otlier  words,  fromour- 
focial  paflions  and  focial  connexions,  or  relation  to  a  pu- 
b-Hc  fyftem,  are  love  of  our  country,  refignation  and  o- 
bedience  to  the  laws,  public  fpirit,  love  of  liberty,  facrU 
fice  of  life  and  all  to  the  public,  and  thedike. 

Love  of  our  country  is  one  of  the  nobleft  paflions  that 
can  warm  and  animate  the  human  breaft.  It  includes  all 
the  limited  and  particular  affeXions  to  our  parents,  chil¬ 
dren,  friends,  neighbours,  fellow-citizens,  countrymen. 
It  ought  to  direX  and  limit  their  more  confined  and  par¬ 
tial  aXions  within  their  proper  ^nd  natural  bounds,  and 
never  let  them  incroach  on  thofe  facred  and  firft  regards 
we  owe  to  the  great  public  to  which  we  belong.  Were 
we  folitary  creatures,  detached  from  the  reft  of  mankind, 
and  without  any  capacity  of  comprehending  a  public  in¬ 
tereft,  or  without  affeXions  leading  us  to  defire  and  pur- 
fue  it,  it  would  not  be  our  duty  to  mind  it,  nor  criminal 
,to  negleX  it.  But,  as  we  are  parts  of  the  public  fyftem, 
and  are  not  only  capable  of  taking  in  large  views  of  its 
interefts,  but  by  the  ftrongeft  aflteXions  conneXed  with 
it,  and  prompted  to  take  a  fhare  of  its  concerns,  we  are 
under  the  moft  facred  ties  to  profecute  its  fecurity  and 
welfare  with  the  utmoft  ardor,  efpccially  in  times  of  pu¬ 
blic  trial.  This  love  of  our  country,  does  not  import  an 
attachment  to  any  particular  foil,  climate,  or  fpot  of 
earth,  where  perhaps  we  firft*-drew  our  breath,  though 
thofe  natural  ideas  are  often  aflbeiated  with  the  moral 
ones,  and,  like  external  fighs  or  fymbols,  help  to  afeer- 
taln  and  bind  them ;  but  it  imports  an  affeXion  to  that 
moral  fyftem,  or  community,  which  is  governed  by  the 
fame  Jaws  and  magiftrates,  and  whofe  feveralparts  arc 
varioufly  conneXed  one  with  the  other,  and  all  united  up¬ 
on  the  bottom  of  a  common  intereft.  Perhaps  indeed  e- 
very  member  of  the  community  cannot  comprehend  fo 
large  an  objeX,  efpecially  iP  it  extends  through  large 
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provinces,  and  over  vafl  trails  of  land  ;  and  ftlll  lefs  can 
he  form  fuch  an  idea,  if  there  is  no  public,  /.  e.  if  all 
are  fubjeded  to  the  caprice  and  unlimited  will  of  one 
nian  :  but  the  preference  the  generality  flicw  to  their 
native  country,  the  concern  and  longing  after  it  which 
they  exprefs  v/hcn  they  have  been  long  abfcnt  from  it, 
the  labours  they  undertake  and  fufferings  they  endure 
to  fave  or  ferve  it,  and  the  peculiar  attachment  they  have 
to  their  countrymen,  evidently  demonftrate  that  the  paf- 
fion  is  natural,  and  never  fails  to  exert  itfelf,  when  it  is 
fairly  difengaged  from  foreign  clogs,  and  is  direded  to 
its  proper  objed.  Wbere-ever  it  prevails  in  its  genuine 
vigour  and  extent,  it  fwallows  up  all  fordid  and  felfifti 
regards  ;  it  conquers  the  love  of  eafe,  power,  pleafure  and 
wealth;  nay,  when  the  amiable  partialities  of  friendlhip, 
gratitude,  private  affedion,  or  regard  to  a  family  come 
in  competition  with  it,  it  will  teach  us  bravely  to  facri- 
hce  all,  in  -order  to  maintain  the  rights  and  promote  or 
defend  the  honour  and  happinefs  of  our  country. 

Refignation  and  obedience  to  the  laws  and  orders  of 
the  fociety  to  which  we  belong,  arc  political  duties  ne- 
ceflary  to  its  very  being  and  fecurity,  without  which  it 
muft  foon  degenerate  into  a  ftatc  of  licence  and  anarchy. 
The  welfare,  nay,  the  nature  of  civil  fociety,  requires 
that  there  (hould  be  a  fu box  dination  of  orders  or  diverfity 
of  ranks  and  conditions  in  it -that  certain  men,  or  or¬ 
ders  of  men,  be  appointed  to  fuperintend  and  manage  fuch 
affairs  as  concern  the  public  fafety  and  happinefs ; — that 
all  have  their  particular  provinces  affignedthcm; — ^thatfuch 
a  fubordination  be  fettled  among  them,  as  none  of  them 
may  interfere  with  another ; — and  finally,  that  certain 
rules  or  common  meafures  of  adion  be  agreed  on,  by 
which  each  is  to  difcharge  his  rcfpe^tive  duty  to  govern  or 
be  governed,  and  all  may  concur  in  fecuring  the  order 
and  promoting  the  felicity  of  the  whole  political  body. 
Thofe  rules  of  adlion  are  the  laws  ofthe  community;  and 
thofe  different  orders  arc  the  fevcral  officers,  or  magi- 
ftrates,  appointed  by  the  public  to  explain  them,  and  fu¬ 
perintend  or  aflifl:  in  their  execution.^  In  confequence 
of  this  fettlement  of  things,  it  is  the  duty  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  to  obey  the  laws  enaifled,  to  fubmitto  the  execu¬ 
tors  of  them  with  all  due  deference  and  homage  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  refpeiftive  ranks  and  dignity,  as  to  the  keepers 
of  the  public  peace,  and  the  gurdians  of  public  liberty  ; 
to  maintain  his  own  rank,  and  perform  the  fundions  of 
his  own  ftation  with  diligence,  fidelity,  and  iacorruption. 
The  fuperiority  of  the  higher  orders,  or  the  authority 
with  which  the  ftate  has  inverted  them,  entitle  them,  e- 
fpecially  if  t'hey  employ  tlreir  authority  well,  to  the  obe¬ 
dience  and  fubpiiffion  of  the  lov/er,  and  to  a  proportion- 
able  honour  and  refped  from  all.  The  fubordination  of 
the  lower  ranks  claims  protedlion,  defence,  and  fecurity 
from  the  higher.  And  the  laws,  being  fuperior  to  all, 
require  the  obedience  and  fubmiffion  of  all  ;  being  the 
lart  refort,  beyond  which  there  is  no  decifion  or  appeal. 

Public  fpirit,  heroic  zeal,  love  of  liberty,  and  the  other 
political  duties,  do,  above  all  others,  recommend  thofe 
who  prairtife  them  to  the  admiration  and  homage  of  man- 
icind ;  becaufe,  as  they  are  the  offspring  of  the  nobleft 
minds,  fo  are  they  the  parents  of  the  greateft  bleffings 
to  fociety.  Yet,  exalted  as  they  are,  it  is  only  in  equal 
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and  free  governments  where  they  can  be  exercifed  and 
have  their  due  effeil :  for  there  only  does  a  true  public 
prevail,  and  there  only  is  the  public  good  made  the  rtan- 
dard  of  the  civil  conftitution.  As  the  end  of  fociety  is 
the  common  intereft  and  welfare  of  the  people  aflbeiated, 
this  end  muft  of  neceflity  be  tlic  fupremc  law  or  common 
ftandard  by  which  the 'particular  rules  of  a£lIon  of  the 
feveral  members  of  the  fociety  towards  each  other  are  to 
be  regulated,  But  a  common  intereft  can  be  no  other 
than  that  which  is  the  refult  of  the  common  reafon,  or 
common  feelings  of  all.  Private  men,  or  a  particular 
order  of  men,  have  interefts  and  feelings  peculiar  to 
themfelvcs,  and  of  which  they  may  be  good  judges : 
but  thefe  may  be  feparatc  from,  and  often  contrary 
to  the"  interefts  and  feHings  of  the  reft  of  the  fo¬ 
ciety  ;  and  therefore  they  can  have  no  right  to  make, 
much  lefs  to  impofe,  laws  on  their  fellow-citizens, 
inconfiftent  with,  or  oppofite  to,  thofe  interefts  and 
thofe  feelings.  Therefore  a  fociety,  a  -government,  a 
real  public,  truly  worthy  the  name;  and  not  a  confe¬ 
deracy  of  banditti,  a  clan  of  iawlefs  favages,  or  a  band  of 
flaves  under  the  whip  of  a  mafter  ;  muft  be  fuch  a  one  as 
confiftsof  freemen,  chufing  or  confeoting  to  laws  them- 
felves,  or,  fince  it  often  happens  that  they  cannot  af- 
femble  and  axft  in  a  collc^ftive  body,  delegating  a  fufficient 
number  of  reprefentatives,  /.  e,  fuch  a  number  as  ffiall 
moft  fully  comprehend,  and  moft  equally  reprefent,  their 
common  feelings  and  common  interefts,  todigeft  and  vote 
laws  for  the  conduft  and  centroul  of  the  whole  body  the 
moft  agreeable  to  thofe  common  feelings  and  common  in¬ 
terefts. 

A  fociety  thus  cooftituted  by  common  reafon,  and 
formed  on  the  plan  of  a  common  intereft,  becomes  im¬ 
mediately  an  obje<ft  of  public  attention,  public  veneration, 
public  obedience,  a  public  and  inviolable  attachment, 
which,  ought  neither  to  be  feduced  by  bribes,  nor  awed 
by  terrors ;  an  obje<ft,  in  fine,  of  all  thofe  extenfive  and 
important  duties  which  arife  from  fo  glorious  a  confede¬ 
racy.  To  watch  over  fuch  a  fyfteni ;  to  contribute  all 
he  can  to  promote  its  good  by  his  reafon,  his  ingenuity, 
his  ftrength,  and  every  other  ability,  whether  natural  or 
acquired  ;  to  refift,  and  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power  de¬ 
feat,  every  incroachment  upon  it,  whether  carried  on  by 
fecret  corruption,  or  open  violence  ;  and  to  facrifice  his 
eafe,  his  wealth,  his  power,  nay  life  itfelf,  and,  what  is 
dearer  ftill,.  his  family  and  friends,  to  defend  or  fave  it  ; 
is  the  duty,  the  honour,  the  intereft,  and  the  happinefs  of 
every  citizen  ;  it  will  make  him  venerable  and  beloved 
while  he  lives,  be  lamented  and  honoured  if  he  falls  in  fo 
glorious  a  caufe,  and  tranfmit  his  name  with  immortal 
renown  to  the  lateft  pofterity. 

As  the  people  are  the  fountain  of  power  and  authority, 
the  original  feat  of  majefty,  the  authors  of  laws,  and 
the  creators  of  officers  to  execute  them  ;  if  they  ftiall 
find  the  power  they  have  conferred  abufed  by  their  tru- 
ftees,  their  majefty  violated  by  tyranny  or  by  ufurpation, 
their  authority  proftituted  to  fupport  violence  or  fereen 
corruption,  the  laws  grown  pernicious  through  accidents 
unforefeen  or  unavoidable,  or  rendered  ihe&<ftuai  thro^ 
the  infidelity  and  corruption  of  the  executors  of  them  ; 
then  it  is  their  right,  and  what  is  their  right  is  their  du- 
4  E  ty, 
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ty,  to  refams  that  delegated  power,  and  call  their  truflees 
to  an  acconnt ;  to  refill:  the  ufurpation,  and  extirpate  the 
tyranny  ;  to  reftore  their  fullied  'majefiy  and  proftituted 
authority  ;  to  fufpend,  alter,  or  abrogate  thofe  laws, 
and  punifh  their  unfaithful  and  corrupt  officers.  Nor  is 
it  the  duty  only  of  the  united- body,  but  every  member 
of  it  ought,  according  to  his  refpe<ffive  rank,  power,  and 
weight  in  the  community,  to  concur  in  advancing  and  fup> 
porting  thofe  glorious  defigns. 

Dufy  to  God. 

Of  all  the  relations  which  the  human  mind  fuffains, 
that  which  fubfifts  between  the  Creator  and  his  creatures, 
the  Supreme  Lawgiver  and  his  fubjedls,  is  thehigheft  and 
the  beft.  This  relation  arifes  from  the  nature  of  acrea-^ 
turc  in  general,  and  the  conftitutioa  of  the  hurnan  mind 
in  paiTicuLr ;  the  nobleft  powers  and  affe^Sions  of  which 
point  to  an  Univerfal  Mind,  and  would  be  imperfedand 
abortive  without  fuch  a  diredion.  How  lame  then  muff: 
that  fyftem  of  morajs  be,  which  leaves  a  Deity  out  of  the 
queftion  !  How  difconfolate,  and  how  deftitute  of  its 
firmed  fupport  ! 

It  does  not  appear,  from  any  true  hiftory  or  experience 
of  the  mind’s  progrcfs,  that  any  man,  by  any  formal  de- 
dudionof  his  difcurfive  powers,  ever  reafoned  himfelf  into 
the  belief  a  God.  Whether  fuch  a  belief  is  only  fome 
natural  anticipation  of  foul ;  or  is  derived  from  father  to 
fon,"and  from  one  man  to  another,  in  the  way  of  tradi¬ 
tion*  or  is  fuggefted  to  us  in  confequenceofan  immutable 
law  of  our  nature,  on  beholding  the  auguft  afped  and 
beautiful  order  of  the  univerfe  ;  we  will  not  pretend  to 
determine.  What  feems  moft  agreeable  to,  experience  is, 
that  a  fenfe  of  its  beauty'and  grandeur,  and  the  admi¬ 
rable  fitnefs  of  one  thing  to  another  in  its  vaft  apparatus, 
leads  the  mind  neceffarily  and  unavoidably  to  a  perception 
of  defign,  or  of  a  defigning  caufe,  the  origin  of  all,  by  a 
progrefs  as  fimple  and  natural  as  that  by  which  a  beau¬ 
tiful  pidure  or  a  fine  building  fuggeffs  to  us  the  idea  of 
an  excellent  artiff.  For  it  feems  to  hold  univerfally 
true,  that  where-ever  we.  difcern  a  tendency  or  co¬ 
operation  of  things  towards  a  certain  end,  or  producing 
a  common  effed  ;  there,  by  a  neceffary  law  of  alTociation, 
we  apprehend  defign,  a  defigning  energy  or  caufe :  S.ee 
Metaphysics.  As  we  conceive  this  Being  or  Firft  Caufe 
before  all,  above  all,  ind  greater  than  all,  we  naturally, 
and  without  reafoning,  afcribe  to  him  every  kind:  of  per- 
fedron,  wifdom,  power,  and  goodnefs  without  bounds, 
exiffing  through  all  time,  and  pervading  all  fpace.  We 
apply  to  him  thofe  glorious  epithets  of  our  treator, 
Preferver,  Benefador,  the  Supreme  Lord  and  Law-giver 
of  the  whole  fociety  of  rational  intelligent  creatures.-r* 
Not  only  the  imperfedions  and  wants  of  our  being  and 
condition,  but  fome  of  the  nobleft  inftinds  and  affec¬ 
tions  of  our  minds,  conned  us  with  this  great  and 
nniverfal  nature.  The  mind,  in  its  progrefs  from  ob- 
rfjed  to  obj^d,  from  one  charader  and  profped  of  beauty 
to  another,  finds  fome  blemilh  or  deficiency  in  each,’  and 
foon  exhauffs  or  grows  weary  and  diffatisfied  with  its 
fubjed ;  it  fees  no  charader  of  excellency  among  men, 
equal  to  that  pitch  of  efteem  which  it  is  capable  of  ex¬ 
erting  ;  no  objed  within  the  compafs  of  human  things  a.d- 
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equate  to  the  ftrength  of  its  affedlon.  Nor  can  it  ffop 
any  where  in  this  felf-expanfive  progrefs,  or  find  repofe 
after  its  high&ff  ^flights,  till  it  arrives  at  a  Being  of  un¬ 
bounded  greatnefs  and  worth,  on  whom  it  may  employ 
its  fublimell  powers  without  exhaufting  the  fubjed,  and 
give  fcope  to  the  utraoft  force  and  fullnefs  of  its  love 
without  fatietyor  difguil.  So  that  the  nature  of  this  Be¬ 
ing  correfponds  to  the  nature  of  man  ;  nor  can  his  intel¬ 
ligent  and  moral  powers  obtain  their  entire  end,  bat 
on  the  fuppofition  of  fuch  a  Being,  and  wiihotrt  a  real 
fympathy  and  communication  w'ith  him.  The  native 
propenfity  of  the  mind  to  reverence  whatever  is  great 
and  wonderful  in  nature,  finds  a  proper  objed  of  ho¬ 
mage  in  him  who  fpread  out  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
and  who  fuftains  and  governs  the  whole  of  things.  The 
admiration  of  beauty,  the  love  of  order,,  and  the  com- 
placen’cy  we  feel  in  goodnefs,  muff  rife  to  the  hrigheff 
pitch,  and  attain  the  full  vigour  and  joy  of  their  opera¬ 
tions,  when  they  unite  in  Him  who  is  the  fum  and  fource 
of  all  perfedion. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  fiighteff  furyey  of  morals,  that 
how  pundual  foever  one  may  be  in  performing  the  duties 
-W'hich  refult  from  our  relations  to  mankind ;  yet  to  be 
quite  deficient  in  performing  thofe  which  arife  from  our 
relation  to  the  Almighty,  muff  argue  a  ftrange  perverfion 
of  reafon  or  depravity  of  heart.  If  imperfed  degrees  of 
worth  attrad  our  veneration,  and  if  the  want  of  it  would 
imply  an  infenfibility,  or,'  which  is  worfe,  an  averfion7to 
merit ;  what  lamenefs  of  alFedion,  and  immorality  of  cha¬ 
rader,  muff  it  be,  to  be  unaffeded  with,  and  much  more 
to  be  ill-affeded  to,  a  Being  of  fuperlative  Worth  !  To  love 
fociety,  or  particular  members  of  it,  an4  yet  to  have  no 
fenfe  of  our  connedion  with  its  Head,  no  affedion  to  our 
common  Parent  and  Benefador ;  to  be  concerned  about 
the  approbation  or  cenfure  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and 
yet  to  feel  nothing  of  this  kind  towards  Him  who  fees  and 
weighs  our  adions  with  unerring  wifdom  and  juffice,  and 
can  fully  reward  or  puniffi  them  ;  betrays  equal  madnefs 
a;id  partiality  of  mind.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  fome  regards  are  due  to  the  great  Father  of 
all,  in  whom  every  lovely  and  adorable  quality  combines 
to  infpire  veneration  and  homage.  * 

As  it  has  been  obferved  already,  that  our  affedions 
depend  on  our  opinions  of  their  objeds,  and  generally 
keep  pace  with  them,  it  muff  be  of  the  higheft  impor¬ 
tance,  and  feems  to  be  among  the  firff  duties  we  owe  to 
the  Author  of  our  being,  “  to  form  the  leaff  imperfed, 
fince  we  cannot  form  perfed  conceptions  of  his  charader 
arid  adminiftration.”  For  fuch  conceptions,  thoroughly 
imbibed,  will  render  our  religion  rational,  and  our  dif- 
pofitions  refined.  If  our  opinions,  are  diminutive  and 
diftorted,  our  religion  will  be  fuperffitious,  and  our  tem¬ 
per  abjed  The  foundation,  then,  of  all  true  religion  is  a 
rational  faith.  And  of  a  ratio, nal  faith  thefe  feem  to 'be 
the  chief  articles  :  To  believe,  “  that  an  infinite  ali-]>c  rfed 
Mind  exifts,  who  has  no  oppofite  nor  any  feparate  intereff 
from  that  of  his  creatures : — that  he  fuperintends  and 
governs  all  creatures  and  things : — that  his  goodnds  ex¬ 
tends  to  all  his  creatures,  in  different  degrees  indeed, 
according  to  their  refpedive  natures,  bur  witUout  any 
partiality  or  envy: — that  he  does  every  thing  for  the  beff, 

or 
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or  in  a  fuSferviency  to  the  perfe(5tion  and  happinefs  of 
the  whole  ; — particularly,  that  he  directs  and  governs  the 
affairs  of  men, — infpeds'  their  aflions,— rdiflinguifhes  the 
good  from  the  bad,— loves  and  befriends  the  former, — 
is  difpleafed  with ‘and  pities  the‘ latter  in  this  world, — 
and  will,  according  to  their  refpeiflive  deferts,  reward  the 
one,  and  punifh  the  other  in  the  next : — ^that,  in  fine,  he 
is  always  carrying  on  a  fcheme  of  virtue  and  happinefs 
through  an  unlimited  duration, — and  is -ever  guiding  the 
nniverfe  through  its  fucceffive  Rages  arid  periods,  to  high¬ 
er  degrees  of  perfetRion  and  felicity.”  This  is  true 
theifm,  the  glorious  fcheme  of  divine  faith  ;  a  fcheme 
exhibited  in  ail  the  works  of  God,  and  executed  through 
his  whole  adminiftratron. 

This  faith,  well-founded  and  deeply  felt,  is  nearly 
conneifled  with  a  true  moral  taRe,  and  hath  a  powerful 
cRlcaqy  on  the  temper  and  manners  of  the  theiR.  He 
who  admires  goodnefs  in  others,  and  delights  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  it,  mult  be  confcious  of  a  reigning  order  within, 
a  reditude  and  candor  of  heart  which  difpofes  him  to 
entertain  favourable  apprehenfions  of  men,  and,  from  an 
impartial  lurvey  of  things,  to  prefume  that  good  order 
and  good  meaning  prevail  in  the  univerfe ;  and  if  good 
meaning  and  good  order,  then  ari  ordering^ and  intend¬ 
ing  Mind,  who  is  no  fenemy,  no  tyrant  to  his  creatures, 
but  a  friend,  a  benefaftor,  an  indulgent  fovereign.-r-On 
the  other  hand,  a  bad  man,  having  nothing  goodly  or 
generous  to  contemplate  within,  no  right  intentions,  nor 
honeRy  of  heart,  fufpefls  every  perfon  and  every  thing; 
and  beholding  nature  through  the  gloom  of  a  felfilli  and 
guilty  mind,  is  either  averfe  to  the  belief  of  a  reigning 
order;  or,  if  he  cannot  fupprefs  the  unconquerable  anti¬ 
cipations  of  a  governing  mind,  he  is  prone  to  tarnifn  the 
beauty  of  nature,  and  to  impute  malevolence,  or  blind- 
nefs  and  impotence  at  leaR,  to  the  Sovereign  Ruler.  He 
turns  the  univerfe  into  a  forlorn  and  horrid  waRe  ;  and 
transfers  his  own  charafler  to  the.Deity,  by  aferihing  to 
him  that  uncommunicative  grandeur,  that  arbitrary  or  re¬ 
vengeful  fpirit  which  he  aflfedts  or  admires  in  himfelf. 
As  fuch  a  temper  of  mind  naturally  leads  to  atheifm,  or 
to  a  fuperRition  full  as  bad.;  therefore,  a?  far  as  that 
temper  depends  on  the  unhappy  creature  in  whom  it  pre¬ 
vails,  the  propenfity  to  atheifm  or  fuperRition  confequent 
thereto  muR  be  immoral'.  Farther,  if  it  be  true  that 
the  belief  or  fenfe  of  a  Deity  is  natural  to  the  mind,  and 
the  evidence  of  his  exiReace  re'fle(51ed  from  his  works  fq 
full  as  to  Rrike  even'  the  moR  fuperficial  obfetver  w'ith 
convi(ftion  ;  then  the  fupplanting  or  corrupting  that  fenfe, 
or  the  want  of  due  attention  to  that  evidence,  and,  in 
confequence  of  both,  a  fupine  ignorance  or  afFciRed  un¬ 
belief  of  a  Deity,  muR  argue  a  bad  temper,  or  an  immoral 
turn  of  mind.  In  the  cafe  of  invincible  ignorance,  or  a 
very  bad  education,  though  nothing  can  be  concluded 
directly  againR  the  clfaradcr,  yet  whenever  ill  pallions 
and  habits  pervert  the  judgment,  and  by  perverting  the 
judgment  terminate  in  atheifm,  then  the  cafe  becomes 
plainly  criminal. 

But  let  cafuiRs  determine  this  as  they  will,  a  true 
faith  in  the  divine  charadler  and  adminiRratlon  is  gene¬ 
rally  the  confequence  of  a  virtuous  Rate  of  mind.  The 
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man  who  is  truly  and  habitually  good,  feels  the  love  of 
order,  of  beauty,  and  goodnefs,  in  the  RrongeR  degree; 
and  therefore  cannot  be  infenfibte  to  thofe  emanations  of 
them  which  appear  in  all  'the  works  of  God,  nor  help 
loving  their  Supreme  Source  and  Model.  He  cannot  but 
think,  that  He  who  has  poured  fuch  beauty  and  goodnefs 
over  all  his  works,  muR  Himfelf  delight  in  beauty  and 
goodnefs,  and  what  He  delights  in  muR  be  both  amiable 
and  happy.  Some  indeed  there  are,  and  it  is  pity  there 
Riould  be  any  fuch,  who,  through  the  unhappy  influence 
of  a  wrong  education,  have  entertained  dark  and  un¬ 
friendly  thoughts  of  a  Deity  and  his  adminiRratlon, 
though  other  wife  of  a  virtuous  temper  themfelves.  How- 
*  ever,  it  muR  be  acknowledged,  that  fuch  fentimeuts  have, 
for  the  moR  part,  a  bad  effed  on  the  temper  ;  and 
when  they  have  not,  it  is  becaufe  the  undepraved  af- 
fedions  of  an  honeR  heart  are  more  powerful  in  their  o- 
peration,  than  the  fpecuiative  opinions  of  an  ill-formed 
head. 

But  where-ever  right  conceptions  of  the  Deity  arid  his 
providence  prevail,  when  he  is  confidered  as  the  inex- 
hauRed  fourcc  of  light  and  love  and  joy,  as  a(5ling  in 
the  joint  charafler  of  a  father  and  governor,  imparting  an 
^endlefs  variety  of  capacities  to  his  creatures,  and  fupply- 
ing  them  with  every  thing  neceffary  to  their  full  comple¬ 
tion  and  happinefs,  what  veneration  and  gratitude  muR 
fuch  conceptions  thoroughly  believed  excite  in  the  mind  1 
How  natural  and  delightful  muR  it  be  to  one  whofe  heart 
is  open  to  the  percepti-on  of  truth,  and  of  every  thing 
fair,  great,  and  wonderful  in  nature,  to  contemplate  and 
adore  Him,  who  is  the  FirR  Fair,  the  FirR  Great,  andFirft 
Wonderful ;  in  whom  wifdom,  power  and  goodnefs  dwell 
vitally,  eRentially,  originally,  and  aft  in  peifed  concert^ 
What  grandeur  is  here  to  fill  the  moft  enlarged  capacity* 
what  beauty  to  engage  the  moR  ardent  love,  what  a  mafs 
of  wonders  in  fuch  exuberance  o£  perfe<n:ion,  to  aRonifli? 
and  delight  the  human  mind  through  an  unfailing  dura¬ 
tion  ! 

If  the  Deity  is  confidered  as  our  fupreme  guardian  and 
benefaftpr,  as  the  father  of  mercies,  who  loves  his  crea¬ 
tures  with  infinite  tenderncTs,^  and  in  a  particular  manner 
all  good  men,  nay,  who  delights  in  goodnefs  even  in  its 
nioR  imperfei'I  degrees  ;  what  reflgnation,  what  depend¬ 
ence,  what  generous  confidence,  what  hope  in  God  and 
his  all-wife  providence,  rauR  aiifein  the  foul  that  is  poRef- 
fed  of  fuch  amiable  views  of  him  !  All  thofe  exercifes  of 
piety,  and  above  all  a  fuperlative  eReem  and  love,  are 
direiRed  to  God  as  to  their  natural,  their  ultimate,  and 
indeed  their  only  adequate  ohjeifl; :  and  though  the  im- 
menfe  obligations  we  have  received  from  him  may  ex¬ 
cite  in.  us  more  lively  feelings  of  divine  goodnefs  than  a 
general  and  abRradted  contemplation  of  it;  yet  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  gratitude  and  Jove  are  themfelves  of  the  generous 
difintei  eRed  kind,  not  the  refult  of  felf  intereR,  or  views 
of  reward.  A  perfedt  chara<fter,  in  which  w'e  always  fup- 
pofe  infinite  goodnefs,  guided  by  unerring  wifdom,  and 
fupported  by  almighty  power,  is  the  proper  objed  of  per- 
fed  love  ;  and  thciigh  that  charader  fuflains  to  us  the 
relation  of  a  benefador,  yet  the  mind,  deeply  Rruck  with 
that  perfedion,  is  quite  loR  a.midR  fuch  a  blaze  of  beau- 
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ty,  and  grows  as  it  were  infenfible  to  thofc  minuter  ir¬ 
radiations  of  it  upon  itfelf.  To  talk,  therefore,  of  a  mer¬ 
cenary  love  of  God,  or  which  has  fear  for  its  principal 
ingredient,  is  equally  impious  and  abfurd.  If  we  do  not 
love  the  loveliefl  object  in  the  univerfe  for  his  own  fake, 
no  profpedl  of  good  or  fear  of  ill  can  ever  bribe  our  e- 
fteem,  or  captivate  our  love.  Thefe  affe(5tions  are  too 
noble  to  be  bought  or  fold.,  or  bartered  in  the  way  of 
gain  j  v/orth,  or  merit,  as  their  obje^,  and  their  reward 
is  fomething  fimilar  in  kind.  Whoever  indulges  fuch 
fentiments  and  affedlions  towards  the  Deity,  muft  be  con- 
iirmed  in  the  love  of  virtue,  in  a  defire^co  imitate  its  all- 
perfed  Pattern,  and  in  a  cheerful  fecurity  that  all  his  great 
concerns,  thofe  of  his  friends  and  of  the  univerfe,  fhall 
be  abfolutely  fafe  under  the  conduct  of  unerring  wif- 
dom  and  unbounded  goodnefs.  It  is  in  his  care  and 
providence  alone  that  the  good  mao,  who  is  anxious  for 
the  happinefs  of  all,  finds  perfe<fl:  ferenity,  a  ferenity 
neither  ruffled  by  partial  ill,  nor  foured  by  private  difap- 
pointment. 

When  we  confider  the  unflained  purity  and  abfolute  per- 
feflion  of  the  divine  nature,  and  reflect  withal  on  the 
imperfedion  and  various  blemifhes  of  our  own,  we  mufl 
fink,  or  be  convinced  we  ought  to  fink,  into  the  deepeft 
humility  and  proflration  of  foul  before  Him  who  is  fo 
wonderfully  great  and  holy.  When,  farther,  we  call  to 
mind  what  low  and  languid  feelings  we  have  of  the  Divine 
Prefence  and  Majefty  ;  what  infenfibility  of  his  fatherly 
and  univerfal  goodnefs,  nay,\what  ungrateful  returns  we 
have  made  to  it ;  how  far  we  come  fhort  of  the  perfection 
of  his  law,  and  the  dignity  of  our  own  nature ;  how  much 
we  have  indulged  to  the  feififh  pafflons,  and  how  little  to 
the  benevolent  ones  ;  we  mufl  be  confeious  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  repent  of  a  temper  and  conduct  fo  unworthy  our 
nature,  and  unbecoming  our  obligations  to  its  Author, 
and  to  refolve  and  endeavour  to  adl  a  wifer  and  better 
part  for  the  future. 

Neverthelefs,  from  the  character  which  his  works  ex¬ 
hibit  of  him,  from  thofe  delays  or  alleviations  of  punifli- 
ment  which  offenders  often  experience,  and  from  the 
merciful  tenour  of  his  adminiftration  in  many  other  inflan- 
ces,  the  fincere  penitent  may  entertain  good  hopes  that 
his  Parent  and  Judge  will  not  be  flriCt  to  mark  iniquity,  but 
will  be  propitious  and  favourable  to  him,  if  he  honeftly 
endeavours  to  avoid  his  former  practices,  and  fubdue  his 
former  habits,  and  to  live  in  a  greater  conformity  to  the 
divine  will  for  the  future.  If  any  doubts  or  fears  fhould 
ftill  remain,  how  far  it  may  be , confident  with  the  recti¬ 
tude  and  equity  of  the  divine  government  to  let  his  ini¬ 
quities  pafs  unpunifited;  yet  he  cannot  think  it  unfuitable 
to  his  paternal  clemency  and  wifdom  to  contrive  a  method 
of  retrieving  the  penitent  offender,  that  fhall  unite  and 
reconcile  the  raajefty  and  mercy  of  his  government.  If 
reafon  cannot  of  itfelf  fugged  fuch  a  fcheme,  it  gives  at 
lead  fome  ground  toexpeCI  it.  But  though  natural  reli¬ 
gion  cannot  let  in  more  light  and  affurance  on  fo  intereding 
a  fubjeCl,  yet  it  will  teach  the  humble  theid  to  wait  with 
great  fubmiffion  for  any  farther  intimations  it  may  pleafe 
the  Supreme  Governor  to  give  of  his  will ;  examine  with 
candour  and  impartiality  whatever  evidence  fhall  be  pro- 
pofed  to  him  of  a  divine  revelation,  whether  that  evidence 
is  natural  or  fupernatural ;  to  embrace  it  with  veneration 


and  cheerfulnefs,  if  the  evidence  is  clear  and  convincing; 
and  finally,  if  it  bring  to  light  any  new  relations  or  con¬ 
nections,  natural  religion  will  perfuade  its  fincere  votary 
faithfully  to  comply  with  the  obligations,  and  perform  the 
duties  which  refult  from  thofe  relations  and  connexions. 
— This  is  theifm,  piety,  the  completion  of  morality  1 

Wc  mud  further  obferve,  that  all  thofe  affeCtions  v/hich 
we  fappofed  to  regard  the  Deity  as  their  immediate  and 
primary  objeX,  are  vital  energies  of  the  foul,  and  confe- 
quently  exert  themfelves  into  aCt ;  and  like  all  its  other 
energies,  gain  drength  or  greater  aXivity  by  that  exertion, 
It  is  therefore  our  duty,  as  well  as  higheft  intered,  often, 
at  dated  times,  and  by  decent  and  folema  aXs^  to  con-^ 
template  and  adore  the  great  Original  of  our  exidence,  the 
Parent  of  all  beauty,  and  of  all  good ;  to  exprefs  our  ve- 
.  neration  and  love,  by  an  awful  and  devout  recognition  of 
his  perfeXions;  and  to  evidence  our  gratitude,  by  celebra¬ 
ting  his  goodnefs,  and  thankfully  acknowledging  all  his 
benefits.  It  is  likewife  our  duty,  by  proper  exercifes  of- 
forrow  and  humiliation,  to  confefs  our  ingratitude  and 
folly;  to  fignify  our  dependence  on  God,  and  our  confi¬ 
dence  in  his  goodnefs,  by  imploring  his  blcfling  and  gra¬ 
cious  concurrence  in  alliding  the  weaknefs,  and  curing  the 
corruptionc  of  our  nature  ;  and  finally,  to  tedify  opr  fenfc 
of  hisT  authority,  and  our  faith  in  his  government,  by  de¬ 
voting  ourfelvcs  to  do  his  will,  and  refigoing  ourfelvesto 
his  difpofal.  Thefe  duties  arc  not  therefore  obligatory, 
becaufe  the  Deity  needs  or  can  be  profited  by  «hem;  but 
as  they  are  apparently  decent  and  moral ;  fuitable  to  the 
relations  hcfuliains  of  our  Creator,  BenefaXor,  Law-giver 
and  Judge ;  exprellive  of  our  date  and  obligations ;  and 
improving  to  our  tempers,  by  making  us  more  rational, 
focial,  godlike,  andconfcquently  more  happy. 

We  have  now  confidered  internal  piety,  or  thewordilp 
of  the  mind,  that  which  is  in  fpirit  and  in  truth  ;  we  fhall 
conclude  the  feXion  with  a  fhort  account  of  that  which  is 
external.  External  worfhip  is  founded  on  the  fame  prin¬ 
ciples  as  internal,  and  of  a  driX  moral  oligation.  It  is 
either  privrate  or  public.  Devotion,  that  is  inward,  or 
purely  intelleXual,  is  too  fpiritual  and  abdraXed  an  ope¬ 
ration  for  the  bulk  of  mankind.  The  operations  of  their 
minds,  fuch  efpecially  as  are  employed  on  the  mod  fub- 
lime  immaterial  objeXs,  mud  be  affided  by  their  outward 
organs,  or  by  fome  help  from  the  imagination,  other  wife 
they  will  be  foon  diflipated  by  fenfible  imprefiions,  or  grow 
tirefome  if  too  long  continued.  Ideas  are  fuch  fleeting 
things  that  they  mud  be  fixed,  and  fo  fnbtle  that  they 
mud  be  exprelTcd  and  delineated,  as  it  were,  by  fenfible 
marks  and  images ;  otherwife  we  canhot  attend  at  them, 
nor  be  much  affeXed  to  them.  Therefore  verbal  adora¬ 
tion,  prayer,  praife,  tbankfgiving,  and  confeflion,  are  ad¬ 
mirable  aids  to  inward  devotion,  fix  our  attention,  com- 
pofe  and  enliven  our  thoughts,  imprefs  us  more  deeply 
with  a  fenfe  of  the  awful  prefence  in  which  we  are,  and, 
by  a  natural  and  mechanical  fort  of  influence,  tend  to 
heighten  thofe  devout  feelings  and  afFeXions  which  we 
ought  to  entertain,  and  after  this  manner  reduce  into  for¬ 
mal  and  explicit  aX. 

This  holds  true  in  an  higher  degree  in  the  cafe  of  pub¬ 
lic  worfhip,  where  the  prefence  of  our  fellow-creatures, 
and  the  powerful  contagion  of  the  focial  afFeXions,  con- 
fpirc  to  kindle  andfpread  the  devout  flarae'with  greater 
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"energy.  To  conclude :  As  God  is  the  parent  and 
head  of  the  focial  fyftem;  as  he  has  formed  us  for  a  fo- 
cial  flatc ;  as  by  one  we  find  the  bcit  fecurity  againfl: 
the  ills  of  life,  and  in  the  other  enjoy  its  greatcft  com¬ 
forts ;  and  as,  by  means  of  both,  our  nature  attains  its 
highefl  improvement  and  perfection ;  and  moreover,  as 
there  are  public  bleflings  and  crimes  in  which  we  all  (hare 
in  fome  degree,  and  public  wants  and  dangers  to  which 
all  are  expofed  ;  it  is  therefore  evident,  that  the  various 
and  folemn  offices  of  public  religion,  are  duties  of  indif- 
penfable  moral  obligation,  among  the  beft  cements  of  fo- 
ciety,  the  firmed  prop  of  government,  and  the  faired  or¬ 
nament  of  both. 

6’/' PraClical  Ethics,  or  the  Culture  of  the  Mind. 

We  have  now  gone  through  a  particular  detail  of  the 
feveral  duties  we  owe  to  ourfelves,  to  fociety,  and  to  God. 
In  confidering  the  fird  order  of  duties,  we  jud  touched 
on  the  methods  of  acquiring  the  different  kinds  of  goods 
which  wc  are  led  by  nature  to  purfue  ;  only  w'e  left  the 
confideration  of  the  method  of  acquiring  the  moral  goods 
of  the  mind  to  a  fcdliqji  by  itfelf,  becaufe  of  its  fingular 
importance.  This  fcflion,  then,  will  contain  a  brief  enu¬ 
meration  of  the  arts  of  acquiring  virtuous  habits,  and  of 
eradicating  vitious  ones,  as  far  as  is  confident  with  the 
brevity  of  fuch  a  wqrk  ;  a  fubjedt  of  the  utmod  difficulty 
as  well  as  importance  in  morals  ;  to  which,  neverthelefs, 
the  lead  attention  has  been  .genevally  given  by  moral  wri 
ters,  efpecially  thofe  of  a  modern  date.  This  will  proper¬ 
ly  follov/  a  detail  of  duty,  as  it  will  direid  us  to  fuch 
means  or  helps  as  arc  mod  neceflary  and  conducive  to 
the  pradice  of  it. 

InUhe  fird  part  of  this  inquiry  we  traced  the  order  in 
which  the  paffions  fhoot  up  in  the  different  periods  of 
human  life.  That  order  is  not  accidental,  nor  dependent 
on  the  caprice  of  men,  or  the  influence  of  cu/tom^and  e- 
ducation  ;  but  arifes  from  the  original  condiiution  and 
laws  of  our  nature  ;  of  which  this  is  one,  viz,  **  Tliat 
fenfible  objects  niake  the  fird  and  drongef!:  impreffionson 
the  mind  ”  \Thefe,  by  means  of  our  outward  organs, 
being  conveyed  to  the  mind,  become  obje<ds  of  its  atten¬ 
tion  on  which  it  reflefls  when  the  outward  objeds  are 
no  longer  prefent,  or,  in  other  words,  when  the  impref- 
fions  upon  the  outward  organs  ceafe.  Thel'e  objeds  of 
the  .mind’s  refledlion  are  called  ideas  or  images.  Towards 
theie,  by  another  law  of  our  nature,  we  are  not  altoge¬ 
ther  indifferent ;  but  correfpondent  movements  of  defire 
or  aveiTion,  love  or  hatred,  arife,  according  as  the  objeids 
of  which  they  are  images  or  copies  made  an  agreeable 
or  difagreeable  impreflion  on  our  organs.  Thofe  ideas  and 
affeidions  which  we.  experien  e  in  the  fird  period  of  life, . 
we  refer  to  the  body,  or  to  fenfe  ;  and  the  tade  which 
is  formed  towards  them,  we  call  a  fevjibhi  or  a  merely 
natural  tade ;  and  the  objeids  correfponding  to  them  we  in 
general  call  good  or  pleafant. 

But,  as  the  mind  moves  forward  in  its  courfe,  it  extends 
its  views,  and  receives  a  new  and  more  complex  fet  of 
ideas,  in  whi  h  it  obferves  uniformity,  variety,  fimilitude, 
fymmetry  of  parts,  reference  to  an  end,  novelty,  gran¬ 
deur.  Thtfe  compofe  a  vaft  train  and  diverfity  of  ima- 
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gery,  which  the  mind  compounds,  divides,  and  moulds 
into  a  thoufand  forms,  in  the  abfence  of  thofe  objeds 
which  fird  introduced  it.  And  this  more  complicated 
imagery  fuggeds  a  new  train  of  defires  and  affedions,  full 
as  fprightly  and  engaging  as  any  which  have  yet  appeared. 
This  whole  clafs  of  perceptions  or  impreffions  is  referred 
to  the  imagination,  and  forms  an  higher  tade  than  the 
fenfible,  and  which  has  an  immediate  and  nvghty  influence 
on  the  finer  paffions  of  our  nature,  and  is  commonly  term¬ 
ed  a  fine  tajie. 

The  objeds  which  correfpond  to  this  tade  we  ufe  to 
call  beautiful,  harmonious,  great,  or  wonderful,  or,  in 
general,  by  the  name  of  beauty. 

The  mind  dill  piiffiing  onwards,  and  increafing  its  dock 
of  ideas,  afeendsTrom  thofe  to  an  higher  fpecies  of  ob¬ 
jeds,  viz.  the  order  and  mutual  relations  of  minds  to 
each  other,  their  reciprocal  affedions,  charaders,  adions, 
and  various  afpeds  In  thefe  it  difeovers  a  beauty,  a 
grandeur,  a  decorum  more  intereding  and  alluring  than 
in  any  of  the  former  kinds.  Thefe  objeds,  or  the  i- 
mages  of  them,  paffing  in  review  before  the  mind,  do,  by 
a  neceffary  law  of  our  nature,  call  forth  another  and 
nobler  fet  or  affections,  as  admiration,  eiteem,  love, 
hon|)ur,  gratitude,  benevolence,  and  others  of  the  like 
tribe.  This  clafs  of  perceptions,  and  their  correfpondent 
affedions,  we  refer,  becaufe  oftheir  objedis  (manners,)  to 
a  moral  fenfe  ;  and  call  the  tade  or  temper  they  excite, 
moral :  and  the  objeds  which  are  agreeable  to  this  tade 
or  temper,  we  denominate  by  the  general  name  of  moral 
beauty  ;  m  order  to  didinguilh  it  from  the  other,  which  is 
termed  natural. 

Thefe  different  fets  of  ideas  or  images  are  the  materials 
about  which  the  mind  employs  itfelf which  it  blends, 
ranges,  and  diverfifies  ten  thoufand  different  ways.  It 
feels  a  drong  propenfion  to  connned  and  affociate  thofe 
ideas  among  which  it  obferves  any  fimilitude,  or  any  ap¬ 
titude,  whether  original  and  natural,  or  cudomary  and 
artificial,  to  fugged  each  other  See  Metaphysics. 

But  whatever  the  reafons  are,  whether  fimilitude,  co- 
cxidence,  cafuality,  or  any  other  aptitude  or  relation, 
why  any  two  or  more  ideas  are  conneifted  by  the  mind  at 
fird,  it  is  an  edabliflied  law  of  our  nature,  “  That  wlien 
two  or  more  ideas  have  often  darted  in  company,  they 
form  fo  drong  an  union,  that  it  is  very  difficult  ever  after 
to  feparate  them.”  Thus  the  lover  cannot  fcparate  the 
idea  of  merit  from  his  midrefs  ;  the  courtier  that  of 
dignity  from  his  title  or  ribbon  ;  the  mifer  that  of  happi- 
nel's  from  his  bags. — It  is  thefe  affociations  of  worth  or 
happinefs  with  any  fet  of  objects  or  images  that  form  our 
tafte  or  complex  idea  of  good.  By  another  law  of  our 
nature,  “  our  affedions  follow  and  are  governed  by  this 
tade;  and  to  thefe  affedions  our  charader  and  condud 
arefimilar  and  proportioned,  on  the  general  tenor  of  which 
our  happinefs  principally  depends.” 

As  ail  our  leading  paffions,  then,  depend  on  the  direc¬ 
tion  which  our  tade  takes,  and  as  it  is  always  of  the  fame 
drain  with  our  leading  affociations,  it  is  worth  while  to 
inquire  a  little  more  particularly  how  thefe  are  formed, 
in  order  to  deted  the  fecret  fources  from  whence  our 
paffions  derive  their  principal  drength,  their  various  rifes 
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and  falls.  For  this  will  give  us  the  true  key  to  their  nour,  liberality,  tendernefs,  and a<5live  or  focialenjoymentV 
management,  and  let  us  into  the  right  method  ofcorred-  The  confequence  of  this  aflbciation  is,  that  the  objects  to 
ing  the  bad,  and  improving  the  good.  which  thcfe  are  annexed,  muft  rife  in  their  value,  and  be 

No  kind  of  objedls  makes  fo  powerful  an  Imprefiion  purfued  with  proportionable  ardor.  The  enjoyment  of 
on  us  as  thofe  which  are  immcdirtely  impreffed  on  them  is  often  attended  with  pleafure;  and  the  mere 


our  fenfes,  or  ftrongly  painted  on  our  imaginations. 
Whatever  is  purely  intelleftual,  as  abftradled  or  fcientific 
truths,  the  fubtle  relations  and  difference  of  things,  has 
a  fainter  fort  of  exiftence  in  the  mind ;  and,  though  it 
may  exercife  and  whet  the  memory,  the  judgment,  or 
the  reafoning  powers,  gives  hardly  any  impulfe  at  all  to 
the  adive  powers,  the  pallions,  which  are  the  main 
Iprings  of  motion.  On  the  other  hand,  were  the  mind 
entirely  under  the  direction  of  fcnfe,  and  impreflible  only 
by  fuch  objects  as  are  prefent  and  ftrike  fome  of  the 
outward  organs,  we  fhould  then  be  precifely  in  the  ftate 
of  the  brute  creation,  and  be  governed  folely  by  inftind: 
or  appetite,  and  have  no  power  to  controul  whatever  im- 
preflions  are  made  upon  us.  Nature  has  therefore  endued 
us  with  a  middle  faculty,- wonderfully  adapted  to  our 
mixed  flate  ;  which  holds  partly  of  fenfe,  and  partly  of 
reafon  ;  being  ftrongly  allied  to  the  former,  and  the  com¬ 
mon  receptacle  in  which  all  the  notices  that  come  from  that 
quarter  are  treafured  up;  and  yet  greatly  fubfervient  and 
minifterial  to  the  latter,  by  giving  a  body,  a  coherence, 
and  beauty  to  its  conceptions.  This  middle  faculty  is 
called  the  hnaginaiion,  one  of  the  moft  bufy  and  fruitful 
powers  of  the  mind.  Into  this  common  ftorehoufe  are 
iikewife  carried  all  thofe  moral  images  or  foriris  which 
are  derived  from  our  moral  faculties  of  perception  ;  and 
there  they  often  undergo  new  changes  and  appearances, 
by  being  mixed  and  wrought  up  with  the  images  and  forms 
of  fenfible  or  natural  things.  By  this  coalition  of  ima¬ 
gery,  natural  beauty  is  dignified  and  heightened  by  mo¬ 
ral  qualities  and  perfedions,  and  moral  qualities  are  at 
once  exhibited  and  fet  off  by  natural  beauty.  The  fen- 
ftble  beauty,  or  good,  is  refined  from  its  drofs  by  par¬ 
taking  of  the  moral  ;  and  the  moral  receives  a  ftamp,  a 
vifible  chara<fter  and  currency  from  the  fenfible. 

As  we  are  firft  of  all  accuftonied  to  fenfible  impreffions 
and  fenfible  enjoyments,  we  contrail  early  a  fenfual  re- 
jifh  or  love  of  pleafure  in  the  lower  fcnfe  of  the  word. 
In  order,  however,  to  juftify  this  relifii,  the  mind,  as  it 
becomes  open  to  higher  perceptions  of  beauty  and  good, 
borrows  from  thence  a  nobler  fet  of  images,  as  fine  tafte, 
generofity,  focial  affc(5lion,  friendfhip,  good-fcllowfhip, 
and  the  like  ;  and,  by  drcffing  out  the  old  purfuits  with 
thefe  new.  ornaments,  gives  them  additional  dignity 
and  luftre.  By  thefe  ways  the  defire  of  a  table,  love  of 
finery,  intrigue,  and  pleafure,  are  vaftly  increafed  beyond 
their  natural  pitch,  having  an  impulfe  combined  of  the 
force  of  the  natural  appetites  and  of  the  fuperadded 
ftrength  of  thofe  paflions  which  tend  to  the  moral  fpecies. 
— When  the  mind  becomes  more  fenfible  to  thofe  obje<fts 
or  appearances,  in  v/hich  it  perceives  beauty,  uniformity, 
grandeur,  and  harmony,  as  fine  cloaths,  elegant  furniture, 
plate,  pictures,  gardens,  houfes,  equipage,  the  beauty 
of  animals,  and  particularly  the  attraftions  of  the  fex  ; 
to  thefe  objedls  the  mind  is  led  by  nature,  or  taught  by 
caftom,  the  opinion  and  example  of  others,  to  annex 
certain  ideas  of  moral  charailer,  dignity,  decorum,  ho- 


poffeflion  of  them,  where  that  is  wanting,  frequently 
draws  refpe<5t  from  one’s  fellow-creatures  ;  this  refpefl  is, 
by  many,  thought  equivalent  to  the  pleafure  of  enjoyment. 
Hence  it  happens,  that  the  idea  of  happinefs  is  conne<fted 
with  the  mere  poffeffion;  which  is  therefore  eagerly  fought 
after,  without  any  regard  to  the  generous  ufe,  or  honour¬ 
able  enjoyment.  Thus  the  paflion  refting  on  the  means, 
not  the  end,  /.  <?.  lofing  fight  of  its  natural  object,  becomes 
wild  and  extravagant. 

In  fine,  any  obje<5t,  or  external  denomination,  a  ftaff, 
a  garter,  a  cup,  a  crown,  a  title,  may  become  a  moral 
badge  or  emblem  of  merit,  magnificence,  or  honour, 
according  as  thefe  have  been  found  or  thought  by  the 
poffeffors  or  admirers  of  them  to  accompany  them  ;  yet, 
by  the  deception  formerly  mentioned-,  the  merit  or  the 
condu<5t  which  entitled,  or  fiiould  entitle,  to  thofe  mark^ 
of  diftindlion,  fhall^be  forgot  ornegleded,  and  the  badges 
themfelves  be  paffionately  affected,  or  purfued,  as  in¬ 
cluding  every  excellency.  If  thefe  are  attained  by  any 
means,  all  the  concomitants  which  nature,  cuftom,  or 
accidents  have  joined  to  them,  will  be  fuppofed  to  follow 
of  courfe.  Thus  moral  ends,  with which  the  unhappy 
admirer  is  apt  to  colour  over  his  paffion  and  views,  will, 
in  his  opinion,  juftify  the  moft  immoral  means,  as  profti- 
tution,  adulation,  fraud,  treachery,  and  every  fpecies  of 
knavery,  whether  more  open  or  more  difguifed. 

When  men  are  once  engaged  in  adlve  life,  and  find 
that  wealth  and  power,  generally  called  ititereji,  are  the 
great  avenues  to  every  kind  of  enjoyment,  they  are  apt 
to  throw  in  many  engaging  moral  forms  to  the  objcfl  of 
their  purfuit,  in  order  to  juftify  their  pafiion,  and  varnifti 
over  the  meafurcs  they  take  to  gratify  it;  as,  independency 
on  the  vices  or  paftions  of  others,  provifion  and  fecurity 
to  themfelves  and  friends,  prudent  oeconomy  or  well^ 
placed  charity,  focial  communication,  fuperiority  to  their 
enemies  who  are  all  villains,  honourable  fervice,  and 
many  other  ingredients  of  merit.  To  attain  fuch  capaci¬ 
ties  of  ufefulnefs  or  enjoyment,  what  arts,  nay,  what 
meanneffes  can  be  thought  bjameable  by  thofe  cool  pur- 

fuers  of  intereft  ! - Nor  have  they,  whom  the  gay 

world  is  pleafed  to  indulge  with  the  title  of  men  of  plea- 
furffy  their  imaginations  lefs  pregnant  with  moral  images, 
with  which  they  never  fail  to  ennoble,  or,  if  they  cannot 
do  that,  to  palliate  their  grofs  purfuits.  Thus,  admiration 
of  wit,  offentimenis  and  merit,  friendihip,  love,  generous 
fympathy,  mutual  confidence,  giving  and  receiving  plea¬ 
fure,  are  the  ordinary  ingredients  with  which  they  feafon 
their  gallantry  and  pleafurable  entertainments  ;  and  by 
which  they  impofc  on  themfelves,  and  endeavour  to  impofe 
on  others,  that  their  amours  are  the  joint  iffue  of  good 
fenfe  and  virtue. 

Thefe  affociations,  varioufty  combined  and  proportioned 
by  the  imagination,  form  the  chief  private  paflions  which 
govern  the  lives  of  the  generality  ;  as  the  love  of  atftion, 
of  pleafure,  power,  wealth,  and  fame  :  they  influence 
the  defenfive,  a»d  affe<5l  the  public  palTions,  and  raife 
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joyorforrow,  as  they  are  gratified  or  difappointed.  So 
that,  in  effed,  thefe  afTociations  of  good  and  evil,  beauty 
and  deformity,  and  the  paffions  they  raife,  are  the  main 
hinges  of  life  and  manners,  and  the  great  fources  of  our 
happinefs  or  mifery.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
whole  of  moral  culture  muft  depend  on  giving  a  right 
diredion  to  the  leading  paflions,  and  duly  proportioning 
them  to  the  value  of  the  objeds  or  goods  purfued,  under 
what  name  foever  they  may  appear. 

Now,  in  order  to  give  them  this  right  diredion  and 
due  proportion,  it  appears,  from  the  foregoing  detail, 
that  thofe  afTociations  of  ideas,  upon  which  the  paflions 
depend,  muft  be  duly  regulated :  that  is  to  fay,  as  an  ex¬ 
orbitant  paflion  for  wealth,  pleafure,  or  power,  flows 
from  an  afl’ociation  or  opinion  that  more  beauty  and  good, 
whether  natural  or  moral,  enters  into  the  enjoyrnent  or 
pofTeflion  of  them,  than  really  belongs  to  either ;  there¬ 
fore,  in  reftoring  thofe  paflions  to  their  juft  proportion, 
we  muft  begin  with  correding  the  opinion,  or  breaking 
the  falfeafTociation  ;  or,  in  other  words,  we  muft  decom¬ 
pound  the  complex  phantom  of  happinefs  or  good,  which 
we  fondly  admire  ;  difunlte  thofe  ideas,  that  have  no  na¬ 
tural  alliance ;  and  feparate  the  original  idea  of  wealth, 
power,  or  pleafure,  from  the  foreign  mixtures  incorporated 
with  it,  which  enhance  its  value,  or  give  it  its  chief  power 
to  enchant  and  feduce  the  mind.  For  inftance,  let  it  be 
confidered  how  poor  and  inconfiderable  a  thing  wealth  is, 
if  it  be  disjoined  from  real  ufe,  or  from  ideas  of  capacity 
in  the  pofTeflbr  to  do  good,  from  independency,  genero- 
fjty,  provifion  for  a  family  or  friends,  and  focial  commu¬ 
nication  with  others.  By  this  ftandard  let  its  true  value 
be  fixed ;  let  its  mifapplication,  or  unbenevolent  enjoy¬ 
ment,  be  accounted  fordid  and  infamous ;  and  nothing 
worthy  or  eftimable  be  afcribed  to  the  mere  pofTeflion  of 
it,  which  is  not  borrowed  from  its  generous  ufe. 

If  that  complex  form  of  good  which  is  called  pleafare^ 
engages  us,  let  it  be  analyfed  into  its  conftituent  princi¬ 
ples,  or  thofe  allurements  it  draws  from  the  heart  and 
imagination,  in  order  to  heighten  the  low  part  of  the  in-' 
dulgence ;  let  the  feparate  and  comparative  mom.ent  of 
each  be  diftintftly  afeertained,  and  deduced  from  that  grofs 
part ;  and  this  remainder  of  the  accumulative  enjoyment 
will  dwindle  down  into  a  poor,  inflpid,  tranfitory  thing. 
In  proportion  as  the  opinion  of  the  good  purfued  abates, 
the  admiration  muft  decay,  and  the  paflion  lofe  ftrength 
of  courfe.  One  effedlual  way  to  lower  the  opinion,  and 
confequently  to  weaken  the  habit  founded  on  it,  is  to 
pradlice  lefTcr  pieces  of  felf-denial,  or  to  abftain,  to  a 
certain  pitch,  from  the  purfuit  or  enjoyment  of  the  fa¬ 
vourite  obje<ft  ;  and,  that  this  may  be  the  more  eafily  ac- 
complifhed,  one  muft  avoid  thofe  occafions,  that  compa¬ 
ny,  thofe  places,  and  the  other  circumftances  that  infla¬ 
med  one,  and  endeared  the  other :  And,  as  a  counter-pro- 
cefs,  let  higher  or  even  different  enjoyments  be  brought 
in  view,  other  paffions  played  upon  the  former,  different 
places  frequented,  other  exercifes  tried,  company  kept 
with  perfons  of  a  different  or  more  corre<ft  way  of  think¬ 
ing  both  in  natural  and  moral  fubje^s. 

As  much  depends  on  oiir  fetiing  out  well  in  life,  let 
the  youthful  fancy,  which  is  apt  to  be  very  florid  and 
luxuriant,  be  early  accuftomed,  by  inftrueftion,  example, 
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and  fignificant  moral  exercifes,  nay,  by  looks,  geftures, 
and  every  other  teftimony  of  juft  approbation  or  blame, 
to  annex  ideas  of  merit,  honour,  and  happinefs — not  to 
birth,  drefs,  rank,  beauty,  fortune,  power,  popularity, 
and  the  like  outward  things, — but  to  moral  and  truly  vir¬ 
tuous  qualities,  and  to  thofe  enjoyments  which  fpring 
from  a  well-informed  judgment,  and  a  regular  conduct 
of  the  affcdlions,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  focial  and  difin- 
terefted  kind.  Such  dignified  forms  of  beauty  and  good, 
often  fuggefted,  and,  by  moving  pidlurcs  and  examples, 
warmly  recommended  to  the  imagination,  enforced  by 
the  authority  of  confcience,  and  demonftraied  by  reafon 
to  be  the  fureft  means  of  enjoyment,  and  the  only  inde¬ 
pendent,  undeprivable  and  durable  goods,  will  be  the  beft 
counter-balance  to  meaner  paflions,  and  the  firmeft  foun¬ 
dation  and  feciirity  to  virtue. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  forming  a  juft  tafte, 
or  pure  and  large  conceptions  of  happinefs,  to  ftudy  and 
underftand  human  nature  well,  to  remember  what  a  com¬ 
plicated  fyftem  it  is,  particularly  to  have  deeply  imprinted 
on  our  mind  that  gradation  of  fenfes,  faculties,  and 
powers  of  enjoyment  formerly  mentioned,  and  the  fub- 
ordination  of  goods  rcfulting  from  thence,  which  nature 
points  out,  and  the  experience  of  mankind  confirms  ; 
who,  when  they  think  ferioufly,  and  are  not  under  the 
immediate  influence  of  fome  violent  prejudice  or  paflion, 
prefer  not  the  pleafures  of  adion,  contemplation,  fociety, 
and  moft  exercifes  and  joys  of  the  moral  kind,  as  friend- 
fhip,  natural  affeiftion,  an/i  the  like,  to  all  fenfual  grati¬ 
fications  whatfoever  \  Where  the  different  fpecies  of  plea¬ 
fure  are  blended  into  one  complex  form,  let  them  be  ac¬ 
curately  diftinguiflied,  and  be  referred  each  to  its  proper- 
faculty  and  fenfe,  and  examined  apart  what  they  have 
peculiar,  what  common  with  others,  and  what  foreign 
and  advenritious.  Let  wealth,  grandeur,  luxury,  love,  , 
fame,  and  the  like,  be  tried  by  this  teft,  and  their  true 
alloy  will  be  found  out. — Let  it  be  farther  confidered,  . 
whether  the  mind  may  not  be  eafy,  and  enjoy  itfelf  greatly, 
though  it  want  many  of  thofe  elegancies  and  fuperfluities 
of  life  which  fome  poffefs,  or  that  load  of  wealth  and 
power  which  others^  eagerly  purfue,  and  under  which 
they  groan.  Let  the  difficulty  of  attaining,  the  preca- 
rioufnefs  of  poffefling,  and  the  many  abatements  in  en¬ 
joying  overgrown  wealth  and  envied  greatnefs,  of  which 
the  weary  poffeffors  fo  frequently  complain,  as  the 
hurry  of  bufiaefs,  the  burden  of  company,  of  paying 
attendance  to  the  few,  and  giving  it  to  the  many,  the 
cares  of  keeping,  the  fears  of  lofing,  and  the  defires 
of  increafing  what  they  have,  and  the  other  troubles 
which  accompany  this  pitiful  drudgery  and  pompous 
fervitude;  let  thefe  and  the  like  circumftances  be  often 
confidered  that  are  conducive  to  the  removing  or  leffening 
the  opinion  of  fuch  goods,  and  the  attendant  paflion  or 
fet  of  paflions  will  decay  of  courfe. 

Let  the  peculiar  bent  of  our  nature  and  charader  be 
obferved,  whether  we  are  moft  inclined  to  form  affocia- 
tions  and  reJlffi  obje<5ls  of  the  fenfible,  intelledual,  or 
moral  kind.  Let  that  which  has  the'afeendant  be  parti¬ 
cularly  watched  ;  let  it  be  direded  to  right  objects,  be 
improved  by  proportioned  exercifes,  and  guarded  by  pro¬ 
per  checks  from  an  oppofite  quarter.  Thus,  the  fenfible 
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turn  may  be  exalted  by  the  ln;e]le(5lual  and  a  tafte  for 
the  beauty  of  the  fine  arts,  and  both  may  be  made  fub- 
fervient  to  convey  and  rivet  fentiments  highly  moral  and 
public- fpirited.  This  inward  fur  ey  mufl:  extend  to  the 
Arength  and  weakne/Te'S  of  one’s  nature,  one’s  condition, 
connei^tions,  habitudes,  fortune,  ftudies,  acquaintance, 
and  the  other  circumftances  of  one’s  life  ;  from  which  e- 
very  man  will  form  the  juftert:  eftimate  of  his  own  difpo- 
fitions  and  character,  and  the  bed  rules  for  correcfling 
and  improving  them.  And,  in  order  to  do  this  with 
more  advantage,.  let  thofe  times  or  critical  feafons  be 
watched  when  the  mind  is  difpofed  towards  a 
change,  and  let  them  be  improved  by  vigorous  refo- 
lutions,  promifes,  or  whatever  elfe  will  engage  the  mind 
to  perfevere  in  virtue.  Let  the  conduct,  in  fine,  be  of¬ 
ten  reviewed,  and  the  caufes  of  its  corruption  or  improve¬ 
ment  be  carefully  ohferved. 

It  will  greatly  conduce  to  refine  the  moral  tafte  and 
ilrengthen  the  virtuous  temper,  to  accudom  the  mind  to 
the  frequent  exercife  of  moral  fentiments  and  determina¬ 
tions,  by  reading  hiftory,  poetry,  particularly  of  the  pic- 
turefque  and  dramatic  kind,  the  dudy  of  the  fine  arts  ; 
by  converfing  with  the  mofl:  eminent  for  good-fenfe  and 
virtue  ;  bur,  above  all,  by  frequent  and  repeated  a(51:s  of 
humanity,  compaflion,  friendfhip,  politenefs,  and'hofpitali- 
ty.  It  is  exercife  gives  health  and  ftrength.  He  that 
reafons  moft  frequently,  becomes  the  wifeft,  and  mod  en 
joys  the  pLeafures  of  wifdom.  He  who  is  mod  often  af- 
fedled  by  objedls  of  compaflion  in  poetry,  hidory,  or  real 
life,  will  have  his  foul  mod  open  to  pity  and  its  delightful 
pains  and  duties.  So  he  alfo  who  pradifes  mod  diligently 
the  offices  of  kindnefs  and  charity,  will  by  it  cultivate 
that  difpofition,  from  whence  all  his  preteniions  to  per 
fonal  merit  mud  arife,  his  prefent  and  his  future  happi- 
nefs. 

An  ufeful  and  honourable  employment  in  life  will  ad- 
minidera  thoufand  opportunities  of  this  kind  and  greatly 
drengthen  a  fenfe  of  virtue  and  good  affedlions,  which 
mud  be  nouriffied  by  right  training,  as  well  as  our  under- 
Handings.  For  fuch  an  employment,  by  enlarging  one’s 
experience,  giving  an  habit  of  attention  and  caution,  ©r 
obliging  one,  from  neceflity  or  intered,  to  keep  a  guard 
over  the  paffions,  and  dudy  the  outward  decencies  and 
appearancies  of  virtue,  will  by  degrees  produce  good  ha¬ 
bit,  and  at  length  indnuate  the  love  of  virtue  and  honedy 
for  its  own  fake. 

It  is  a  great  inducement  to  the  exercife  of  benevolence, 
to  view  human  nature  in  a  favdurable  light,  to  obferve 
thechara(ders-and  circumdances  of  mankind  on  the  faired 
fides,  to  put  the  bed  condrpftions  on  their  actions  they 
will  bear,  and  to  confider  them  as  the  refult  of  partial  and 
midaken,  rather  than  ill  affedions,  or,  at  word,  as  the 
excefles  of  a  pardonable  felf  love,  feldom  or  never  the 
effeds  of  pure  malice. 

^  Above  all,  the  nature  and  confequences  of  virtue  and 
vice,  their  confequences  being  the  law  of  our  nature  and 
will  of  heaven  ;  the  light  in  which  they  appear  to  ourfu- 
preme  Parent  and  Law- giver,  and  the  reception  they  will 
meet  with  from  him ;  mud  be  often  attended  to.  The  ex- 
ercifes  of  piety,  as  adoration  and  praife  of  the  Divine  Excel¬ 
lency,  invocation  of  and  dependence  on  his  aid,  confeffion, 


thankfgiving,  and  refignation,  .are  habitually  to  be  indulged, 
and  frequently  performed,  not  only  as  medicinal,  bat  high¬ 
ly  improving  to  the  temper.  , 

To  conclude:  It  will  be  of  admirable  efficacy  towards 
eradicating  bad  habits,  and  implanting  good  ones,  fre¬ 
quently  to  contemplate  human  life  as  the  great  nurfery 
of  our  future  and  immortal  exidence,  as  that  date  of 
probation  in  which  we  are  to  be  educated  for  a  divine  life ; 
to  remember  that  our  virtues  or  vices  will  be  immortal 
as  ourfelves,  and  influence  our  future  as  well  as  our  pre¬ 
fent  happinefs,  and  therefore  that  every  difpofition  and 
a<5lion  is  to  be  regarded  as  pointing  beyond  the  prelent 
to  an  immortal  duration.  An  habitual  attention  to  this 
wide  and  important  connection  will  give  a  vad  compafs 
and  dignity  to  our  fentiments  and  aCtions,  a  noble  fupe- 
riority  to  the  pleafures  and  pains  of  life,  and  a  generous 
arhbition  to  make  our  virtue  as  immortal  as  our  being. 

'  Motives  to  Virtue  from  perfonal  Happinefs, 

We  have  already  confidered  our  obligations  to  the 
practice  of  virtue,  arifing  from  the  conditution  of  our 
nature,  by  which  we  are  led  to  approve  a  certain  order 
and  ceconomy  of  affeCtions,  and  a  certain  courfe  of  aCtion 
correfpondent  to  it. — But  befides  this,  there  are  feveral 
motives  wliich  drengthen  and  fecure  virtue,  though  not 
themfelves  of  a  moral  kind.  Thefe  are,  its  tendemey 
to  perfonal  happinefs,  and  the  contrary  tendency  of  vice. 
“Perfonal  happinefs  arifes,  either  from  the  (tate  of  a 
man’s  own  mind,  or  from  the  date  and  difpofition  of  ex¬ 
ternal  caufes  towards  him.’’ 

We  (hall  fird  examine  the  **  tendency  of  virtue  to 
happinefs  with  refpeCt  to  the  date  of  a  man’s  own  mind.” 
— This  is  a  point  of  the  utmod  confequ  nee  in  morals ; 
becaufe,  unlefs  we  can  convince  ourfelves,  or  fliew  to  o- 
thers,  that,  by  doing  our  duty,  or  fulfilling  our  moral 
obligations,  we  conlult  the  greated  fatisfaCtion  of  our  own 
mind,  or  our  highed  intered  on  the  whole,  it  will  raife 
drong  and  often  unfurmouniable  prejudices  againd  the 
practice  of  virtue,  efpecially  ^whenever  there  arifes  any 
appearance  of  oppofition  between  our  duty  and  our  fa- 
tisfaClion  or  intered.  To  creatures  fo  defirous  of  happi¬ 
nefs  and  averfe  to  mifery  as  we  are,  and  often  fo  oddly 
fituated  amidd  contending  paffions  and  intereds,  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  that  virtue  appear  not  only  an  honourable,  but  a 
pleafing  and  beneficent  form.  And  in  ord^r  to  judify  our 
choice  to  ourfelves,  as  well  as  before  others,  we  mud 
ourfelves  feel,  and  be  able  to  avow  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
world,  that  her  ways  are  ways  of  pleafantnefs,  and  her 
paths  the  paths  of  peace.  This  will  (hew,  beyond  all 
contradiction,  that  we  not  only  approve,  but  can  give  a 
fufficient  reafon  for  what  we  do. 

Let  a  man  in  a  cool  hour,  when  he  is  difengaged  from 
bufinefs,  and  undidurbed  by  paffion,  as  fuch  cool  hours 
will  fometimes  happen,  fit  down,  and  ferioufly  refleCt  with 
himfelf  what  date  or  temper  of  mind  he  would  chufe  to 
feel  and  indulge,  in  order  to  be  eafy  and  to  enjoy  himfelf. 
Would  he  chufe,  for  that  purpofe,  to  be  in  a  eondant 
diflipation  and  hurry  of  thought  ;  to  be  didurbed  in  the 
exercife  of  his  reafon  ;  to  have  various,  and  often  inter¬ 
fering  phantoms  of  good  playing  before  his  imagination, 
foliciting  and  didraCting  him  by  turns,  now  foothing  him 
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With  amufir.g  hopes,  then  torturing  him  with  anxious 
fears  ;  and  to  approve  this  minute  what  he  fliall  condemn 
the  next  ?  Would  he  chufe  to  have  a  flrongand  painful 
fenfe  of  every  petty  injury  ;  quick  apprehenfions  of  every 
impending  evil ;  inceflant  and  infatiable  defires  of  power, 
W'cakh,  honour,  pleafure  ;•  an  irreconcileable  antipathy 
againfl  all  competitors  and  rivals  ;  infolent  and  tyrannical 
difpofjtions  to  all  belowliim  ;  fawning,  and  at  the  fame 
time  envious,  difpofitions  to  all  above  him ;  with  dark 
fufpicions  and  jealoufies  of  every  mortal  ?  Would  he  chufe 
neither  to  love,  nor  to  be  beloved  of  any;  to  have  no 
friend  in  whom  to  confide,  or  with  whom  to  interchange 
his  fentiments  or  defigns  no  favourite,  on  whom  to  be- 
kow  his  kindnefs,  or  vent  his  pafiions ;  in  line,  to  be  con- 
feious  of  no  merit  with  mankind,  no  elleem  from  any 
creature,  no  good  affedion  to  his  Maker,  no  concerns  for 
or  hopes  of  his  approbation  ;  but,  inftead  of  all  thefe,  to 
hate,  and  know  that  he  is  hated,  to  contemn,  and  know 
‘that  he  is  contemned  by  all;  by  the  good  becaufe  he 
is  fo  unlike,  and  by  the  bad  becaufe  he  is  fo  like' them- 
felves  ;  to  hate  or  to  dread  the  very  Being  that  made 
him  ;  and,  in  fliort,  to  have  his  break  the  feat  of  pride 
aod  pallionj  petulance  and  revenge,  deep  melancholy,  cool 
malignity,  and  all  the  other  furies  that  ever  polTeffed  and 
tortured  mankind  ?— Would  our  calm  inquirer  after  hap- 
pinefs  pitch  on  fuch  a  ftate,  and  fuch  a  temper  of  mind, 
as  the  moft  likely  means  to  put  him  in  polTellion  of  hig 
defired  eafe  and  felf* enjoyment? 

Or  would  he  rather  chufe  a  ferene  and  eafy  flow  of 
thought ;  a  reafon  clear  and  compofed ;  a  judgment 
unbialTed  by  prejudice,  and  undiftrafled  by  paflion  ;  a 
fober  and  welhgoverned  fancy,  which  prefents  the  images 
of  things  truo  and  unmixed  with  delufive  and  unnatural 
charms,  and  therefore  adminikers  oo  improper  or  dan¬ 
gerous  fuel  to  the  paflions,  but  leaves  the  mind  free  to 
chufe  or  rejed,  as  becomes  a  rcafonable  creature;  afweet 
and  fedate  temper,  not  eafily  ruffled  by  hopes  or  fears, 
prone  neither  to  fufpicion  nor  revenge,  apt  to  view  men 
and  things  in  the  fairek  lights,  and  to  bend  gently  to  the 
humours  of  others  rather  than  obkinately  to  contend  with 
them  ?  Would  he  chufe  fuch  moderation  and  continence 
of  mind,  as  neither. to  be  ambitious  of  power,  fond  of 
honours,  covetous  of  wealth,  nor  a  Have  to  pleafure  ;  a 
mind  of  courfe  neither  elated  with  fuccefs,  nor  dejedled 
with  difappointment  ;  fuch  a  modek  and  noble  fpirit  as 
fupporis  power  without  infolence,  wears  honours  with¬ 
out  pride,  ufes  wealth  without  profulion  or  parfimony  ; 
and  rejoices  more  in  giving  than  in  receiving  pleafure; 
fuch  fortitude  and  equanimity  as  rifes  above  misfortunes, 
or  turns  them  into  bleflings  ;  fuch  integrity  and  greatnefs 
of  mind,  as  neither  flatters  the  vices,  nor  triumphs  over 
the  follies  of  men  ;  as  equally  fpurns  fervitude  and 
tyranny,  and  will  neither  engage  in  low  deflgns,  nor  abet 
them  in  others  ?  Would  he  chufe,  in  fine,  fuch  mildnefs 
and  benignity  of  heart  as  takes  part  in  all  the  joys,  and 
refufes  none  of  the  forrows  of  others  ;  kands  well  affec¬ 
ted  to  ail  mankind  ;  is  confeious  of  meriting  the  ekeem 
of  all,  and  of  being  beloved  by  the  bek  ;  a  mind  which' 
delights  in  doing  good  without  any  Ihew,  and  yet  arro¬ 
gates  nothing  on  that  account;  rejoices  in  loving  and  be¬ 
ing  beloved  by  its  Maker,  ads  ever  under  his  eye,  refigns 
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itfelf  to  his  providence,  and  triumphs  in  his  approbation  ? 
Which  of  thefe  difpofitions  would  be  his  choice,  in  order 
to  be  contented,  ferene,  and  happy  ?— The  former  temper 
is  vice^  the  latter  virtue »  Where  one  prevails,  there 
mifery  prevails,  and  by  the  generality  is  acknowledged  to 
prevail.  Where  the  other  reigns,  there  happinefs  reigns, 
and  by  the  confeffion  of  mankind  is  acknowledged  to  feign. 
The  perfedion  of  either  temper  is  mifery,  or  happinefs,  in 
perfedion.  Therefore  every  approach  to  either  extreme, 
is  an  approach  to  mifery,  or  to  happinefs  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
every  degree  of  vice  or  virtue  is  accompanied  with  a  pro¬ 
portionable  degree  of  mifery  or  happinefs. 

The  principal  alleviations  of  a  virtuous  man’s  calamities 
are  thefe: — that,  though  fome  of  them  may  have  been  the 
effed  of  his  imprudence,  or  weaknefs;  yet  few  of  them 
are  fliarpened  by  a  fenfe  of  guilt,  and  none  of  them  by  a 
confeioufnefs  of  wickednefs,  which  furely  is  their  keenck- 
king  : — that  they  are  common  to  him  with  the  bek  of 
men: — that  they  feldom  or  never  attack  him  quite  unpre¬ 
pared,  but  rather  guarded  with  a  confeiournefs  of  his  own 
fincerity  and  virtue,  with  a  faith  and  truk  in  providence, 
and  a  firm  refignation  to  its  perfed  orders : — that  they 
may  be  improved  as  means  of  corredion,  or  materials 
to  give  fcopc  and  kabllity  to  his  virtues  : — and,  to 
name  no  more,  they  are  confiderably  leffened,  and  often 
fweetened  to  him,  by  the  general  fympathy  of  the  wife  and 
good. 

His  enjoyments  are  more  numerous,  or,  if  lefs  nume¬ 
rous,  yet  more  intenle,  than  thofe  of  bad  men :  for  he 
kiares  in  the  Joys  of  others  by  rebound  ;  and  every  in- 
creafe  of  general  or  particular  happinefs  is  a  real  addition 
to  his  own.  It  is  true,  his  friendly  fympathy  with  others 
fubjeds  him  to  fome  pains  which  the  hard-hearted  wretch 
does  not  feel ;  yet  to  give  a  loofe  to  it,  is  a  kind  of  a- 
greeablc  difeharge.  It  is  fuch  a  forrow  as  he  loves  to 
indulge  ;  a  fort  of  pleafing  anguifh,  that  fweetly  melts 
the  mind,  and  terminates  in  a  felf-approving  joy.  Tho’ 
the  good  man  may  want  means  to  execute,  or  be  difap- 
pointed  in  the  fuccefs  of  his  benevolent  purpofes  ;  yet  he 
is  kill  confeious  of  goodjaffedions;  and  that  confeioufnefs 
is  an  enjoyment  of  a  more  delightful  favour  than  the 
gfearck  triumphs  of  fucccfsful  vice.  If  the  ambitious, 
covetous,  or  voluptuous,  are  difappointed,  their  paflions 
recoil  upon  them  with  a  furyproportioned  to  their  opinion 
of  the  value  of  what  they  purfue,  and  their  hope  of  fuc¬ 
cefs  ;  while  they  have  nothing  within  to  balance  the  dif¬ 
appointment,  unlefs  it  is  an  ufeful  fund  of  pride,  which 
however  frequently  turns  mere  accidents  into  mortifying 
affronts,  and  exalts  grief  into  rage  and  frenzy.  Whereas 
the  meek,  humble,  and  benevolent  temper  is  its  own 
immediate  reward  ;  is  fatisfied  from  within  ;  -and  as  it 
magnifies  greatly  the  pleafure  of  fuccefs,  fo  it  wonderfully 
alleviates,  and  in  a  manner  annihilates,  all  pain  for  the 
want  of  it. 

As  the  good  man  is  confeious  of  loving  and  wifliing 
v/ell  to  all  mankind,  he  muk  be  fenfible  of  his  deferving 
the  ekeem  and  goodwill  of  all;  and  this  fuppofed  reci¬ 
procation  of  focial  feelings,  is,  by  the  very  frame  of  our 
nature,  made  a  fource  of  very  intenfe  and  enlivening 
joys.  By  this  fympathy  of  affections  and  intereks  he 
feels himfelf  intimately  united  with  the  human  race;  and 
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being  fenfibly  alive  over  the  whole  fydem,  his  heart  re¬ 
ceives  and  becomes  refponfive  to  every  touch  given  to  any 
part.  So  that  he  gathers  cootehtnient  and  delight  from 
the  pleafed  and  happy  ftate  of  thofe  around  him,  from  ac¬ 
counts  and  relations  of  fuch  happinelTes,  from  the  very 
countenances,  geftures,  voices,  and  founds  even  of  crea¬ 
tures  foreign  to  our  kind,  whofe  figns  of  joy  and  content¬ 
ment  he  can  any  waydifcern. 

Nor  do  thofe  generous  affeflions  flop  any  other  natu¬ 
ral  fource  of  joy  whatever,  or  deaden  his  ienfe  of  any 
innocent  gratification.  They  rather  keep  the  feveral 
fenfes  and  powers  of  enjoyment  open  and  difengaged,  in- 
tenfe,  and  uncorrupted  by  riot  or  abufe  ;  as  is  evident  to 
any  one  who  confiders  the  diffipated  unfeeling  date  of 
men  of  pleafure,  ambition,  or  intered,  and  compares  it 
with  the  ferene  and  gentle  date  of  a  mind  at  peace  with 
itfelf,  and  friendly  to  all  mankind,  unruffled  by  any  vio¬ 
lent  emotion,  and  fenfibie  to  every  good-natured  and  al¬ 
luring  joy.  * 

It  were  eafy,  by  going  through  the  different  fets  of 
affedions,  to  ftiew,  that  *it  is  only  by  maintaining 
the  proportion  fettled  there  that  the  mind  arrives  at  true 
repofe  and  fatisfadion.  If  fear  exceeds  that  proportion, 
it  finks  into  melancholy  and  dejeftion.  If  anger  pafies 
jud  bounds,  it  ferments  into  rage  arid  revenge,  or  fub- 
fides  into  a  fullen  corroding  gloom,  which  embitters  e- 
very  good,  and  renders  one  exquifitely  fenfibie  to  every 
ill.  The  private  paffions,  the  love  of  honour  efpecially, 
whofe  impulfes  are  more  generous  as  its  effedls  are  more 
diffufive,  are  indruenents  of  private  pleafure ;  but  if  thejt 
are  difproportioned  to  our  wants,  or  to  the  value  of  the 
feveral  objeids,  or  to  the  balance  of  other  paffions  equal¬ 
ly  necefifary  and  more  amiable,  they  become  indruments 
©f  intenfe  pain  and  mifery.  For,  being  now  deditute  of 
that  counterpoife  which  held  them  at  a  due  pitch,  they 
grow  turbulent,  peeviih,  and  revengeful,  the  caiife  of 
condant  redleflhefs  and  torment,  foraetimes  dying  out 
into  a  wild  delirious  joy,  at  other  times  fettling  into  a 
deep  fplenetic  grief.  The  concert  between  rcafon  and 
paffion  is  then  broke :  all  is  didbnance  and  didraftion 
within.  The  mind  is  out  of  frame,  and  feels  an  agony 
proportioned  to  the  violence  of  the  reigning  paffion. 

The  cafe  is  much  the  fame,  or  rather  worfe,  when 
any  of  the  particular  kind  affedions  are  out  of  their  na¬ 
tural  order  and  proportion  ;  as  happens  in  the  cafe  of  ef¬ 
feminate  pity,  exorbitant  love,  parental  dotage,  or  any 
party  paffion,  where  the  jud  regards  to  fociety  are  fup- 
planted.  The  more  focial  and  difintereded  the  paffion 
is,  it  breaks  out  into  the  wilder  excefles,  and  makes  the 
more  dreadful  havock,  both  within  and  abroad,  as  is  but 
too  apparent  in  thofe  cafes  where  a  falfe  fpecies  of  reli¬ 
gion,  honour,  zeal,  or  party-rage,  has  feized  on  the 
natural  enthufiafm  of  the  mind,  and  worked  it  up  to 
madiiefs.  It  breaks  through  all  ties  natural  and  civil, 
countera(5ls  the  mod  facred  and  folemn  obligations,  filen- 
ces  every  other  affedion  whether  public  or  private,  and 
transforms  the  mod  gentle  natures  into  the  mod  favage 
and  inhuman. 

Whereas  the  man  who  keeps  the  balance  of  alfedion 
even,  is  eafy  and  ferene  in  his  motions;  mild,  and  yet 
affectionate ;  uniform  and  confident  with  liimfelf  j  is  not 
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liable  to  difagreeable  collifions  of  intereds  and  paffions ; 
gives  always  place  to  the  mod  friendlyand  humane  affec¬ 
tions  ;  and  never  to  difpofidons  or  affs  of  refentment, 
but  on  high  occafions,  when  the  fecurity  of  the  private, 
or  welfare  of  the  public  fyftem,  or  the  great  intereds  of 
'mankind  neceffarily  require  a  noble  indignation  ;  and  e- 
ven  then  he  obferves  a  jud  meafurc  in  wrath  ;  and  lad 
of  all,  he  proportions  every  paffion  to  the  value  of  the 
objeCI  he  affeffs,  or  to  the  importance  of  the  end  he, 
purfues. 

T.0  fum  up  this  part  of  the  argument,  the  honed  and 
good  man  has  eminently  the  advantage  of  the  knaviffl 
and  felfifh  wretch  in  every  refpeCt.  The  pleafures  which’ 
the  lad  enjoys  flow  chiefly  from  exiernal  advantages  and 
gratifications  ;  are  fuperficial  and  tranfitory ;  daflied  with 
long  intervals  of  f?aiety,  and  frequent  ceturns  of  remorfe 
and  fear  ;  dependent  on  favourable  accidents  and  conjunc¬ 
tures ;  and  fubjeCted  to  the  humours  of  men.  But  the 
good  man  is  fatisfied  from  himfelf;  his  principal  poffef- 
fions  lie  within,  and  therefore  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
caprice  of  men  or  fortune  ;  his  enjoyments  are  exquifite 
and  permanent ;  accompanied  with  no  inward  checks  to 
damp  them,>  and  always  with  ideas  of  dignity  and  felf- 
approbation ;  may  be  taded  at  any  time,  and  in  any  place. 
The  gratifications  of  vice  are  turbulent  and  unnatural, 
generally  arifing  from  the  relief  of  paffions  in  themfelves 
intolerable,  and  iffuing  in  tormenting  reflexions  ;  often 
irritated  by  difappointment,  always  inflamed  by  enjoy¬ 
ment,  and  yet  ever  cloyed  with  repetition.  The  plea¬ 
fures  of  virtue  are  calm  and  natural;  flowing  from  the 
exercife  of  kind  affeXions,  or  delightful  refleXions  in 
confequence  of  them  ;  not  only  agreeable  in  the  profpeX, 
but  in  the  prefent  feeling  ?  they  never  fatiate,  or  lofe 
their  relifh  ;  nay,  rather  the  admiration  of  virtue  grows 
dronger  every  day ;  and  not  only  is  the  defire  but  the 
enjoyment  heightened  by  every  new  gratification ;  and, 
unlike  to  mod  others,  it  is  increafed,  not  diminifhed,  by 
fympathy  and  communication.  In  fine,  the  fatisfaXions 
of  virtue  may  be  purchafed  without  a  bribe,  and  pofTeffed 
in-the  humbled  as  wdl  qs  the  mod  triumphant  fortune  ; 
they  can  bear  the  driXed  review,  do  not  change  with 
circumdances,  nor  grow  old  with  time.  Force  cannot 
rob,  nor  fraud  cheat  us  of  them  ;  and,  to  crown  all,  in- 
ftead  of  abathig",  they  enhance  every  other  pleafure. 

But  the  happy  confequences  of  virtue  are  feen,  not 
only  in  the  internal  enjoyments  it  affords  a  man,  but  “  in 
the  favourable  difpofition  of  external  caufes  towards  him, 
to  which  it  contributes.’* 

As  virtue  gives  the  fober  poffeffion  of  one’s  fdf  and 
the  command  of  one’s  paffions,  the  confequence  mud  be,, 
heart’s  eafe,  and  a  fine  natural  flow  of  fpirits,.  which 
conduce  more  than  any  thing  elfe  to  health  and  longlife. 
Violent  paffions,  and  the  excefles  they  occafion,  gradu¬ 
ally  impair  and  wear  down  the  machine.  But  the  calm 
placid  date  of  a  temperate  mind,  and.  the  healthful  exer-. 
cifes  in  which  virtue  engages  her  faithful  votaries,  pre- 
ferve  the  natural  funXions  in  full  vigour  and  harmony, 
and  exhilarate  the  fpirits,  which  are  the  chiefindruments 
of  aXion. 

It  may  by  fome  be  thought  odd  to  aflfert,  that  virtue 
is  no  enerpy  to  a  mao’s  fortune  in  the  prefent  date  of 

things. 
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things. — But  if,  by  fortune,  be  meant  a  moderate  or 
competent  fhare  of  wealth,  power,  or  credit,  not  over¬ 
grown  degrees  of  them,  what  fhould  hinder  the  virtuous 
man  from  obtaining  that  ?  He  cannot  cringe  or  fawn,  it 
is  true  ;  but  he  can  be  civil  and  obliging  as  well  as  the 
knave,:  and  furely,  his  civility  is  more  alluring,  becaufe. 
it  has  more  manlinefs  and  grace  in  it  than  the  mean  adu¬ 
lation  of  the  other :  he  cannot  cheat  or  undermine  ;  but 
he  may  be  cautious,  provident,  watchful  of  occafions, 
and  equally  prompt  with  the  rogue  in  improving  them  : 
he  fcorns  to  proftitute  himfelf  as  a  pander  to  the  paflions, 
or  as  a  tool  to  the  vices  of  mankind  ;  but  he  may  have  as 
found  an  underftanding,  and  as  good  capacities  for  pro¬ 
moting  their  real  intereds,  as  the  verieft  court-flave  ;  and 
then,  he  is  more  faithful  and  true  to  thofe  who  employ 
him.  In  the  common  courfe  Qf  bufinefs,  he  has  the  fame 
chances  with  the  knave  of  acquiring  a  fortune,  and  riling 
in  the  world,  fie  may  have  equal  abilities,  equal  in- 
cluftry,  equal  attention  to  bufinefs;  and  in  other  refpedls 
he  has  greatly  the  advantage  of  him.  People  love  better 
to  deal  with  him ;  they  can  trull:  him  more;  they  know 
he  will  not  impofe  cn  them,  nor  take  advantage  of  them, 
and  can  depend  more  on  his  word  than  on  the  oath  or 
llrongell:  fecurities  of  othejs.  Whereas  what  is  com¬ 
monly  called  cunning,  which  is  the  offspring  of  ignorance, 
and  condant  companion  of  knavery,  is  not 'only  a  mean- 
fpirited,  but  a  very  Ihort-fighted  talent,  and  a  fundamen¬ 
tal  obftacle  in  the  road  of  bufinefs.  It  may  procure  in¬ 
deed  immediate  and  petty  gains  ;  but  it  is  attended  with 
dreadful  abatements,  which  do  more  than  over-balance 
ihe.m,  both  aS  it  finks  a  man’s  credit  when  difcovered, 
and  cramps  rhat  largenefs  of  mind,  which  extends  to 
the  remoteft  as  well  as  the  neared  intereft,  and  takes  in 
the  moil  durable  equally  with  the  mod  tranfient  gains. 
It  is  therefore  eafy  to  fee  how  much  a  man’s  credit  and 
reputation,  and  confequently  his  fuccefs,  depend  on  his 
honedy  and  virtue. 

With  regard  to  fecurity  and  peace  with  his  neighbours, 
it  maybe  thought,  perhaps,  that  the  man  of  a  quiet  for¬ 
giving  temper,  and  a  flowing  benevolence  and  courtefy, 
is  much  expofed  to  injury  and^|flFronts  from  every  proud 
or  peevifh  mortal  wh#  has  the  power  or  will  to  do  mif- 
chief.  If  we  fuppofe,  indeed,  this  quietnefs  and  gentle- 
nefs  of  nature  accompanied  with  cowardice  or  pufiliani- 
rnity,  this  may  'often  be  the  cafe  ;  but  in  reality,  the 
good  man  is  bold  as  a  lion,  and  fo  much  the  bolder  for 
being  the  calmer.  Such  a  perfon  will  hardly  be  a  butt 
to  mankind.  The  ill-natuVed  will  be  afraid  to  provoke 
him,  and  the  good-natured  will  not  incline  to  do  it. 
Befides,  true  virtue,  which  is  condu(n;ed  by  reafon,  and 
exerted  gracefully  and  without  parade,  is  a  mod  infinu- 
ating  and  commanding  thing ;  if  it  cannot  difarm  malice 
and  refentment  at  once,  it  will  wear  them  out  by  degrees, 
and  fubdue  them  at  length.  How  many  have,  by  favours, 
and  prudently  yielding,  triumphed  over  an  enemy  who 
v/ould  have  been  inflamed  into  tenfold  rage  by  the  fierceft 
oppqfition?,  In  fine,  goodnefs  is  the  molt  univerfally  po¬ 
pular  thing  that  can  be. 

To  conclude,  the  good  man  may  have  Tome  enemies, 
but  he  will  have  more  friends  ;  and  having  given  fo  many 
marks  of  private  friendfbip  or  public  virtue,  he  can  hard- 
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ly  be  deditute  of  a  patron  to  protedl,  or  a  far^^duary  to 
entertain  him,  or  to  entertain  or  prote<d  his  children  when 
he  is  gone.  Though  he  fhould  have  little  elfe  to  leave 
them,  he  bequeaths  them  the  faired,  and  generally  the 
mod  unenvied,  inheritance  of  a  good  name;  which,  like 
good  Teed  fown  in  the  field  of  futurity,  will  often  raife 
up  unfoiicited  frineds,  and  yield  a  benevolent  harved  of 
unexpe<5led  charities.  But  fhould  The  fragrance  of  the 
parent’s  virtue  prove  ofFenfive  to  a  perverfe  or  envious 
age,  or  even  draw  perfecution  on  the  friendlefs  orphans, 
there  is  One  in  heaven,  who  will  be  more  than  a  father 
to  them,  and  rcCompence  their  parent’s  virtues  by  fliower- 
ihg  down  bieflings  on  them. 

Motives  to  Virtue  from  the  Being  and  Providence 
of  God. 

Besides  the  intereding  motive  mentioned  in  the  lad 
ferdion,  there  are  two  great  motives  to  virtue,  dri(dly 
connetded  with  human  life,  and  refulting  fiom  the  very 
conditution  of  the  human  mind.  The  fird  is  the  being 
and  providence  of  God ;  the  fecond  is  the  immortality  of 
the  foul,  with  future  rewards  and  punifhments. 

It  appears  from  what  has  been  faid,  that  man,  by  the  > 
conditution  of  his  nature,  is  defign^d  to  be  a  religious 
creature.  He  is  intimately  ,co  me<ded  with  the  Deity,  and 
necelfariiy  dependent  on  him.  From  that  connexion  and 
necedary  dependence  refult  various  obligations  and  du¬ 
ties  ;  without  fulfilling  which,  forae  of  his  fublimed  pow¬ 
ers  and  affections  would  be  incomplete  and  abortiye.  If 
he  be  likewdfe  an  immortal  creature,  and  if  his  prefent 
conduct  fhall  affeCt  his  future  happinefs  in  another  date 
as  well  as  in  the  prefent ;  it  is  evident,  that  we  take  only  a 
partial  view  of  the  creature  if  we  leave  out  this  important, 
property  of  his  nature,  and  make  a  partial  edimate  of 
human  life  if  we  drike  out  of  the  account,' or  over-look,, 
that  part  of  his  duration  which  runs  out  into  eternity. 

It  is  evident,  that  “  to  have  a  refpedl  10  the  Deity  in  our 
temper  and  conduCl,  to  venerate  and  love  his  charaCler, 
to  adore-his  goodnefs,  to  depend  upon  and  refign  ourfelves 
to  his  providence,  to  feek  his  approbation,  and  aCt  un¬ 
der  a  fenfe  of  his -authority,  is  a  fundamental  part  of  mo¬ 
ral  virtue,  and  the  completion- of  the  highed  dedination, 
of  our  nature.” 

But  as  piety  is  an  efiential  part  of  virtue,  fo  likewife  it 
is  a  great  iupport  and  enforcement  to  the  pradlice  of  it. 
To  contemplate  and  admire  a  being  of  fuch  tranfeendent 
dignity  and  perfe<dion  as,  God,  mufl  naturally  and  necef- 
farily  open  and  enlarge  the  mind,  give  a  freedom  and  am- 
plenefs  to  its  powers,  and  a  grandeur  and  elevation  to  its 
aims.  For,  “  the  greatnefs  of  an  objeCl,  and  the  excel¬ 
lency  of  the  a(5l  of  any  agent  about  a  tranfeendant  objeCl, 
doth  mightily  tend  to  the  enlargement  and  improvement 
of  his  faculties.”  Little  objeCts,  mean  company,  mean 
cares,  and  mean  bufinefs,  cramp  the  mind,  contraCI  its 
views,  and  give  it  a  creeping  air  and  deportment.  But 
when  it  foars  above  mortal  cares  and  mortal  purfuits  in¬ 
to  the  regions  of  divinity,  and  converfes  with  the  Greatell 
and  Befl  of  Beings,  it  fpreads  itfelf  into  a  wider  compafs, 
takes  higher  flights  in  reafon  and  goodnefs,  and  becomes 
Godlike  in  its  air  and  manners.  Virtue  is,  if  one  may 
fay  fo,  both  the  eflfea:  and  caufe  of  largenefs  of  mind.  It 

requires 
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requires  tliat  one  tlilnk  freely,  and  nobly.  Now,  what 
can  conduce  more  to  freedom  of  thought  and  dignity  of 
adlon,  than  to  conceive  worthily  of  God,  to  reverence 
and  adore  his  unrivalled  excellency,  to  imitate  and  tran- 
feribe  that  excellency  into  our  own  nature,  to  remember 
cur  relation  to  him,  and  that  we  are  the  image  and  re- 
prefentatives  of  his  glory  to  the  reft  of  the  creation  ?  Such 
feelings  and  exercifts  inuft  and  will  make  us  fcorn  all 
adions  that  are  bafe,  unhandfome,  or  unworthy  our  ftate; 
and  the  relation  ftand  in  to  God  will  irradiate  the 
mind  with  the  light  of  wifdom,  and  ennoble  it. with  the 
liberty  and  dominion  of  virtue. 

The  influence  and  efficacy  of  religion  may  be  confidered 
m  another  light.  We  all  know  that  the  prefence  of  a  friend, 
a  neighbour,  or  any  number  of  fpedators,  but  efpecially 
an  auguft  aftembly  of  them,  ufes  to  be  a  confiderable  check 
upon  the  codu<ft  of  one  who  is  not  loft  to  all  Icnfe  of  ho¬ 
nour  and  fhame,  and  contributes  to  reftrain  many  irregu¬ 
lar  Tallies  of  paffion.  In  the  fame  manner  we  may  imagine, 
that  the  awe  of  fomc  Superior  Mind,  who  is  fuppofed  pri¬ 
vy  to  our  fccret  condudi,  and  armed  with  full  power  to 
reward  or  puniffi'it,  will  impofe  a  reftraint  on  us  in  fuch 
adions  aS^fall  not  under  the  controul  or  animadverfion  of 
others.  If  we  go  ftill  higher,  and  fuppofe  our  inmoft 
thoughts  and  darkeft  defigns,  as  well  as  our  moft  fecret 
a<ftions,  to  lie  open  to  the  notice  of  the  Supreme  and 
Univerfal  Mind,  who  is  both  the  fpedlator  and  judge  of 
human  actions;  it  is  evident,  that  the  belief  of  lo  auguft 
a  prefence,  and  fuch  awful  inrpedlion,  muft  carry  a  re¬ 
ftraint  and  weight  with  it  proportioned  to  the  ftrength 
of  that  belief,  and  be  an  additional  motive  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  many  duties  which  would  not  have  been  performed 
without  it.  -  ^ 

It  maybe  obferved  farther,  that  **  to  live  under  an  ha¬ 
bitual  fenfe  of  the  Deity  and  his  great  admini'ftration,  is 
to  be  cenverfant  with  wifdom,  order,  and  beauty,  in  the 

'higheft  ruhje(fts,  and  to  receive  the  delightful  reflexions 
and  benign  feelings  which  thefe  excite,  while^they  irra¬ 
diate  upon  him  from  every  feene  of  nature  and  providence.” 
How  improving  muft  fuch  views  be.  to  the  mind,  in  di¬ 
lating  and  exalting  it  above  thofe  puny  interefts  and  com¬ 
petitions  which  agitate  and  enflame  the  bulk  of  mankind 
againft  each  other! — 

•  Motive  to  Virtue  from  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul^  &c. 

The  other  motive  mentioned  was  the  immortality  of  the 
foul,  with  future  rewards  and  punifhments.  The  meta- 
phyfical  proofs  of  the  foul’s  immortality,  are  commonly 
drawn — from  its  fimple,  uncompounded,  and  indivifible 
nature;  from  whence  it  is  concluded,  that  it  cannot  be  cor¬ 
rupted  or  extinguiflied  by  a  diflfolution  or  deftruXion  of 
parts : — from  its  having  a  beginning  of  motion  within  it- 
felf;  whence  it  is  inferred,  that  it  cannot  difcontinife  and 
lofe  its  motion: — from  the  different  properties  of  matter 
and  mind;  the  fluggiflivefs  and  inaXivity  of  one,  and  the 
jmmenfe  aXivity  of  the  other;  its  prodigious  flight  of 
tliought  and  imagination;  its  penetration;  memory,  fore- 
fight,  and  anticipations  of,  futurity;  from  whence  it  is 
concluded,  that  a  being  of  fo  divine  a  nature  cannot  be 
icxtinguilhed.  Biit  as  thefe  metaphyfical  proofs  depend 
intricate  reafonings  concerning  the  .nature,  properties, 
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and  diftinXlon  of  body  and  mind,  tvith  which  we  are  not" 
very  well  acquainted,  they  are  not  obvious  to  ordinary 
underftandings,  and  arefeldom  fo  convincing,  even  to  thofe 
of  higher  reach,  as  not  to  leave  fome  doubts  behind  them.. 
Therefore,  perhaps,  it  is  not  fo  fafe  to  reft  the  proof  of 
fuch  an  important  article  on  what  many  may  call  the 
fubtleties  of  fchool- learning.  Thoffc  proofs  which  are 
brought  from  analogy,  from  the  moral  conftitution  and 
phenomena  of  the  human  mind,  the  moral  attributes 
of  God,  and  the  prefent  courfe  of  things,  and  which  are 
therefore  called  the  moral  arguments,  are  the  plaineft, 
and  generally  the  moft  fatisfying.  We  ftiall  felcXonly  one 
or  two  from  the  reft. 

In  tracing  the  nature  and  deftinatlon  of  any  being,  we 
form  the  fureft  judgment  from  his  powers  of  aXion,  and 
thefcope  and  limits  of  thefe,  compared  with  his  ftate,  or 
with  that  field  in  which  they  are  exercifed.  If  this  being 
paffes  through  different  ftates  or  fields  of  aXion,  and  we 
find  a  fuccefiion  of  powers  adapted  to  the  different  periods 
of  his  progrefs,  we  conclude  that  he  was  deftined  for 
thofe  fucceffive  ftates,  and  reckon  his  nature  progreffive. 
If,  befides  the  immediate  fet  of  powers  which  fit  him  for 
fiXion  in  his  prefent  ftate,  we  obferve  another  fet  which 
appears  fuperfluous  if  he  was  to  be  confined  to  it,  and 
which  point  to  another  or  higher  one,  we  naturally  con¬ 
clude,  that  he  is  not  defigned  to  remain  in  his  prefent  ftate, 
but  to  advance  to  that  for  which  thofe  fupernumerary 
powers  are  adapted.  Thus  we  argue,  that  the  infeX, 
which  has  wings  forming  or  formed/and  all  the  appara¬ 
tus  proper  for  flight,  is  not  deftined  always  to  creep  on 
the  ground,  or  to  continue  in  the  torpid  ftate  of  adhering 
to  a  wall,  but  is  defigned  in  its  feafon  to  take  its  flight 
in  air.  Without  this  farther  deftination,  the  admirable 
mechanifm  of  wings,  and  the  other  apparatus,  would  be 
ufclefs  and  abfurd.  The  fame  kind  of  reafoning  rfiay  be 
applied  to  man,  while  he  lives  only  a  fort  of  vegetative 
life  in  the  womb.  He  is  furniffied  even  there  with  a 
beautiful  apparatus  of  organs,  eyes,  cars,  and  other  de¬ 
licate  fenfes,  which  receive  nourifiiment  indeed,  but  are 
in  a  manner  folded  up,  and  have  no  proper  exercife  or 
ufe  in  their  prefent  confinement.  Let  us  fuppofe  iome 
intelligent  fpeXator,  who  never  had  any  connexion  with 
man,  nor  theleaft  acquaintance  with  human  affairs,  to  fee 
this  odd  phenomenon;  a  creature  formed  after  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  and  placed  in  a  fituation  apparently  unfuitable  to 
fuch  various  machinery;  muft  he  not  beftrangely  puzzled 
about  the  ufe  of  his  complicated  ftruXure,  and  reckon 
fuch  a  profufion  of  art  and  admirable  workraanffiip  loft 
on  the  fubjeX;  or  reafon,  by  way  of  anticipation,  that  a 
creature,  endued  with  luch  various,  yet  unexerted  capa¬ 
cities,  was  deftined  for  a  more  enlarged  fphereof  aXion, 
in  which  thofe  latent  capacities  ftiall  have  full  play  ?  The 
vaft  variety,  and  yet  beautiful  fymmetry  and  proportions, 
of  the  feveral  parts  and  organs  with  which  the  creature 
is  endued,  and  their  apt  cohefion  with,  and  dependence 
on,  the  curious  receptacle  of  their  life  and  nourifiiment, 
would  forbid  his  concluding  the  whole  to  be  the  birth  of 
chance,  or  the  bungling  effort  of  an  unfidlful  artift,  at 
leaft  would  make  him  demur  a  while  at  fo  harfii  a  fen- 
tence.  But  if,  while  he  is  in  this  ftate  of  uncertainty, 
we  fuppofe  him  to  fee  the  babe,  after  a  few  fuccefsful 

ftiuggles. 
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{^ruggles,  throwing  olF  his  fetters,  breaking  loofe  from 
his  iittle  dark  prilon,  and  emerging  into  open  day;  then 
unfolding  his  recliife  and  dormant  powers,  breathing  in 
air,  gazing  at  light,  admitting  colours,  founds,  and  all 
the  fair  variety  of  nature  ;  immediately  his  doubts  clear 
•up,  the  propriety  and  excellency  of  the  workmanfnip 
dawn  upon  him  with  full  luftre,  and  the  whole  myftery 
of  the  firft  period  is  unravelled  by  the  opening  of  this 
new  fccne.  Though  in  this  fecond  period  the  creature 
lives  chiefly  a  kind  of  animal  life,  i.  e.  of  fenfe  and  ap¬ 
petite  ;  yet  by  various  trials  and  obfervations  he  gains 
experience,  and  by  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  powers 
of  imagination  he  ripens  apace  for  an  higher  life,  for 
exercifing  the  arts  of  defign  and  imitation,  and  of  ihofe 
in  which  ftrength  or  dexterity  are  more  requifitc  than 
aoutenefs  or  reach  of  judgment.  In  thefucceeding  rational 
or  intelle<5ual  period,  his  underftanding,  which  formerly 
ci  ept  in  a  lower,  mounts  into  an  higher  fphere,  canvaflesthe 
natures,  judges  of  the  relations  of  things,  forms  fchemes, 
deduces  confcquences  from  what  Js  pafl,  and  froraprefent 
as  well  as  paR  colje(5ts  future  events.  By  this  fucceflion  of 
Rates,  and  of  correfpondent  culture,  he  grows  up  at  length 
into  a  moral,  focial,  and  a  political  ■creature.  Thisisihelaft 
period,  at  which  we  perceive  him  to  arrive  in  this  his  mor 
tal  career.  Each  period  is  introdu^fory  to  the  next  fuc- 
ceedingone  ;  each  life  is  a  field  of  exercife  and  improve¬ 
ment  for  the  next  higher  one,  the  life  of  the  foetus  for 
that  of  the  infant,  the  life  of  the  infant  for  that  of  the 
child,  and  all  the  lower  for  the  higheft  and  beR. — But 
is  this  the  iaR  period  of  nature’s  progrefiion  ?  Is  this'the 
utmoR  extent  of  her  plot,  where  ilie  winds  up  the  drama, 
and  difmifies  the  aflor  into  eternal  oblivion  !  Or  does  he 
appear  tobeinveRed  with  fupernumerary  powers,  which 
have  not  full  exercife  and  fcope,  even  in  the  laR  feene, 
and  reach  not  that  maturity  or  perfciSlion  of  which  they 
are  capable;  and  therefore  point  to  fome  higher  fcenc, 
where  he  is  to  fuRain  another  and  more  important  cha¬ 
racter  than  he  has  yet  fuRained^  If  any  Rich  there  are, 
may  we  not  conclude  by  analogy,  or  in  the  fame  way 
of  anticipation  as  before,  that  he  is  deRined  for  that 
afterpart,  and  is  to  be  produced  upon  a  more  auguR 
and  folemn  Rage,  where  his  fublimer  powers  fhall  have 
proportioned  aClion,  and  its  nature  attain  its  completion  ? 

If  we  attend  to  that  curiofity,  or  prodigious  thirR  of 
knowledge,  which  is  natural  to  the  mind  in  every  period 
of  its  progrefs  ;  and  confider  withal  the  endlefs  round  of 
bufinefs  and  care,  and  the  various  hardfhips  to  which  the 
bulk  of  mankind  arc  chained  down ;  it  is  evident,  that  in 
this  prefent  Rate,  it  is  impolTible  to  exped:  the  gratihea- 
tion  of  an  appetite  at  once  fo  infatiable  and  fo  noble. 
Our  fenfes,  the  ordinary  organs  by  which  knowledge  is 
let  into  the  mind,  are  always  imperfed,  and  often  falla¬ 
cious  ;  the  advantages  of  afiiRing,  or  correding  them, 
are  pofTefTed  by  few  ;  the  difficulties  of  finding  out  truth 
amidft  the  various  and  contradidory  opinions,  intereRs, 
and  paflions  of  mankind,  are  many  :  and  the  wants  of  the 
creature,  and  of  thofe  with  whom  he  is  conneded,  nu¬ 
merous  and  urgent ;  fo  that  it  may  be  faid  of  moR  men, 
that  their  intelledual  organs  are  as  much  fliut  up  and  fe- 
cluded  from  proper  nourifliment  and  exercife  in  that  little 
circle ‘to  which  they  are  contined,  as  the  bodily  organs 
VoL.m.  N°.  8r. 
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are  in  the  womb.  Nay,  thofe  who  to  an  afpiring  genius 
have  added  all  the  affiRances  of  art,  leiRire,  andihe  moil 
liberal  education,  what  narrow  profpeds  can  even  they 
take  of  this  unbounded  feene  of  things  from  tliat  little  e- 
minence  on  which  they  Rand?  And  how  eagerly  do  they 
Rill  grafp  at  new  difeoveries,  without  any  faiisfadion  or 
limit  to  their  ambition  ? 

But  ffiould  it  be  faid,  that  man  is  made  for  adion,  and 
not  for  fpeculation,  orfruiilefs  fearches  after  knowledge; 
we  aflr,  For  what  kind  of  adion  ?  Is  it  only  for  bodily 
exercifes  ;  or  for  moral,  political,  and  relig’ous  ones  ? 
Of  all  thefe  he  !sc:ipable  :  yet,  by  the  unavoidable  circum  - 
Ranees  of  his  lot,  he  is  tied  down  to  the  former;  and  has 
hardly  any  Icifure  to  think  of  the  latter  ;  or,  if  he  has, 
wants  the  proper  inRruments  of  exerting  them.  The 
love  of  virtue,  of  one’s  friends  and  country,  the  generous 
fympathy  v;lth  mankind,  and  heroic  zeal  of  doing  good, 
which  are  all  fo  natural  to  great  and  good  minds,  and 
fome  traces  of  which  are  found  in  the  lowtR,  are  feldom 
united  with  proportioned  means  or  opportunities  of  exer- 
cifing  them  ;  fo  that  the  moral  fpring,  the  noble  energies 
and  impulfes  of  the  mind,  can  hardly  find  proper  fcope, 
even  in  the  moR  fortunate  condition  ;  but  are  much  de- 
prefled  in  fome,  and  almoR  entirely  reRrained  in  the  ge¬ 
nerality,  by  the  numerous  clogs  of  an  indigent,  fickly, 
or  embaraffied  life.  Were  fuch  mighty  powers,  Rich 
Godlike  affe<51:ioas  planted  inthe  human  bread,  to  be  fold¬ 
ed  up  in  the  narrow  womb  of  our  prelent  exiRence,  never 
to  be  produced  into  a  more  perfed  life,  nor  to  expatiate 
in  the  ample  career  of  immortality? 

Let  it  be  confidered,  at  the  fame  time,  that  no  pof- 
feffion,  no  enjoyment  within  the  round  of  mortal  things,- 
is  commenfurate  to  the  defires,  or  adequate  to  the  capa¬ 
cities  of  the  mind.  The  moR  envied  condition  has  its 
abatements;  the  happieR  conjundlure  of  fortune  leaves 
many  wiffies  behind  ;  and  after  the  higheR  gratifications, 
the  mind  is  carried  forward  in  purfuit  of  new  ones  without 
end.  Add' to  all,  the  fond  defire  of  immortality,  the 
fecret  dread  of  non-exiRence,  and  the  high  unremitting 
pulfe  of  the  foul  beating  for  perfeRion,  joined  to  the  im¬ 
probability  or  the  impeffibihry  of  attaining  it  here;  and 
then  judge  whether  this  elaborate  Rru^lure,  this  magnifi- 
cient  apparatus  of  iniward  powers  and  organs,  does  rot 
plainly  point  out  an  hereafter,  and  intimate  eternity  to 
man  ?  Does  nature  give  the  finilliing  touches  ;io  the 
lefier  and  ignobler  inRances  of  her  flcill,  and  raife  every 
other  creature  to  the  maturity  and  perfection  of  his  being  ; 
and  fhall  fhe  leave  her  principal  workmanfhip  unfinifhed  ? 
Does  fhe  carry  the  vegetative  and  animal  life  in  man 
to  their  full  vigour,  and  higheR  deRinaiion ;  and  fliallflie 
RifFer  his  intellectual,  his  moral,  his  divine  life  to  fade 
away,  and  be  for  ever  extingiiifhed  ?  Would  fuch  abor¬ 
tions  in  the  moral  world  .be  congru6us  to  that  perfection 
of  wifdom  and  goodnefs  which  upholds  and  adorns  the 
natural  ? 

We  muR  therefore  conclude,  from  this  derail,  that  the 
prefent  Rate,  even  at  its  beR,  is  only  the  womb  of  man’s 
being,  in^vhich  the  nobleR  principles  of  his  nature  are 
in  a  manner  fettered  or  fecluded  from  a  correfpondent 
fphere  of  aCtion  ;  and  therefore  deRined  for  a  future  and  , 
unbounded  Rate,  where  they  fliall  emancipate  thcmRlves> 
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and  exert  the  fulnefs  of  their  ftrength.  Themoft  accom- 
plifhed  mortal,  in  this  low  and  dark  appartment  of  na¬ 
ture,  is  only  the  rudiments  of  what  h«  fhali  be,  when  he 
lakes  his  etherial  flight,  and  puts  on  immortality.  With¬ 
out  a  reference  to  that  ftate,  man  were  a  mere  abortion,  a 
rude  unflniflied  embryo,  a  monfler  in  nature.  But  this 
being  once  fupoofed,  he  flill  maintains  his  rank,  of  the 
mafter- piece  of  the  creation  ;  his  latent  powers  are  all 
fuitable  to  the  harmony  and  progrelTion  of  nature  ;  his 
noble  afpirations,  and  the  pains  of  his  dilTolution,  are  his 
efforts  towards  a  fecond  birth,  the  pangs  of  his  delivery 
into  light,  liberty,  and  perfe(5lion  ;  and  death  his  dif- 
charge  from  gaol,  his  reparation  from  hisfellow-prifoners, 
and  introdudion  into  the  aflembly  of  thofe  heroic  fpirits 
who  are  gone  before  him,  and  of  their  great  eternal  Pa¬ 
rent.  The  fetters  of  his  mortal  coil  being  loofened,  and 
his  prifon-walls  broke  down,  he  will  be  bare  and  open  on 
every  fide  to  the  admiflion  of  truth  and  virtue,  and  their 
fair  attendant  happinefs ;  every  vital  and  intelledlual 
fpring  will  evolve  itfelf,  with  a  divine  claflicity,  in  the 
free  air  of  heaven.  He  will  not  then  peep  at  the  univerfe 
and  its  glorious  Author  through  a  dark  grate,  ora  grofs 
medium,  cor  receive  the  refledlions  of  his  glory  through 
the  ftrait  openings  of  fenfible  organs ;  but  will  be  all  eye, 
all  ear,  all  etherial  and  divine  feeling. — Let  one  part, 
however,  of  the  analogy  be  attended  to  ;  That,  as  in  the 
womb  wc  receive  our  original  conftitution,  form,  and  the 
cfTcntial  ffamina  of  our  being,  which  we  carry  along  with 
us  into  the  light,  and  which  greatly  affed  the  fucceeding 
periods  of  our  life ;  fo  our  temper  and  condition  in  the 
future  life  will  depend  on  the  conduct  we  have  obferved, 
and  the  charader  we  have  formed  in  the  prefent  life. 
Wc  are  herein  miniature  what  we  (hall  be  at  full  length 
hereafter.  The  firfl:  rude  flcetch,  or  out- lines  of  reafoTi 
and  virtue,  mud  be  drawn  at  prefent,  to  be  afterwards 
enlarged  to  the  ftature  and  beauty  of  angels. 

This,  if  duly  attended  to,  mu{l  prove  not  only  a  guard, 
but  an  admirable'  incentive  to  virtue.  For  he  who  faith¬ 
fully  and  ardently  follows  the  light  of  knowledge,  and 
pants  after  higher  improvements  in  virtue,  will  be  wonder¬ 
fully  animated  and  inflamed  in  that  putfuit,  by  a  full  con-' 
vl6lion  that  the  feene  does  not  clofe  with  life;— that  his 
ftruggles  ariflng  from  the  weaknefs  of  nature,  and  the 
ftrength  of  habit,  will  be  turned  into  triumphs  ; — that 
his  career  in  the  traifls  of  wifdom  and  goodnefs  will  be 
both  fwifter  and  fmoother ; — and  thofe  generous  ardors 
with  which  he  glows  towards  heaven,  e,  the  perfection 
and  immortality  of  virtue,  will  find  their  ad^uate  objeCt 
and  exercife  in  a  fphere  proportionably  enlarged,  ipcor- 
rtiptible,  immortal.  On  the  other  hand,  what  an  inexpref- 
fible  damp  mult  it  be  to  the  good  man,  to  dread  the  to¬ 
tal  extinction  of  that  light  and  virtue,  without  which  life, 
aay  immortality  itfelf,  were  not  worth  a  Angle  wilh  ? 

Many  writers  draw  their  proofs  of  the  immortality  of 
the  foul,  and  of  afuture  ftate  of  rewards  and  punifliments, 
from  the  unequal  diftribution  of  thefe  here.  It  cannot  be 
diflembled  that  wicked  men  often  efcape  the  outward  pu- 
nifliment  due  to  their  crimes,  and  do  not  feel  tlic  inward 
in  that  meafure  their  demerit  Teems  to  require,  partly 
from  the  calloufnefs  induced  upon  their  nature  by  the 
habits  of  vice,  and  partly  from  the  dilfipatioa  of  their 
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minds  abroad  by  pleafure  or  bufinefs  ;  and  fometimes 
good  men  do  not  reap  all  the  natural  and  genuine  fruits 
of  their  virtue,  through  the  many  unforfeen  or  unavoid¬ 
able  calamities  in  which  they  are  involved.  This,  no  doubt, 
upon  the  fuppolltion  of  an  all-wife  and  good  Providence, 
were  an  argument,  and.  a  ftrong  one  too,  for  a  future 
ftate,  in  which  thofe  inequalities  lhall  be  corrected.  But 
unlefs  wc  fuppofe  a  prepoilent  good  order  in  the  prefent 
feene  of  things,  we  weaken  the  proof  of  the  divine  admi- 
niftration,  and  the  prefumption  of  belter  order  in  any 
future  period  of  it. 

Virtue  has  prefent  rewards,  and  vice  prefent  punifhments, 
annexed  to  it;  fuch  rewards  and  pumfhments  as  make 
virtue,  in  moft  cafes  that  happen,  far  more  eligible  than 
vice  :  but,  in  the  infinite  variety  of  human  contingencies, 
it  may  fometimes  fall  out,  that  the  inflexible  praClice  of 
virtue  lhall  deprive  a  man  of  conflderable  advantages  to 
himfelf,  his  family,  ot  friends,  which  he  might  gain  by 
a  well-timed  piece  of  roguery,  fuppofe  by  betraying  his 
truft,  voting  againft  his  confcience,  felling  his  country, 
or  any  other  crime  where  the  fecurity  againft  difeovery 
fhall  heighten  the  temptation.  Or,  it  may  happen,  that  a 
ftriCt  adherence  to  his  honour,  to  his  religion,  to  the  caufc 
of  liberty  and  virtue,  lhall  expofe  him,  or  his  family,  to 
the  lofs  of  every  thing,  nay  to  poverty,  flavery,  death  it¬ 
felf,  or  to  torments  far  more  intolerable.  Now,  what 
lhall  fecure  a  man’s  virtue  in  circumftances  of  fuch  trial? 
What  fliall  enforce  the  obligations  of  confcience  againft  the 
allurements  of  fo  many  interefts,  the  dread  of  fo  many  and 
fo  terrible  evils,  and  the  almoft  unfurmountable  averfion  of 
human  nature  to  excellive  pain  ?  The  confliCI  is  the  greater, 
when  the  circumftances  of  the  crime  are  fuch  as  ealily  admit 
a  variety  of  alleviations  from  neceflity,  natural  alfeClion,. 
love  to  one’s  family,  or  friends,  perhaps  in  indigence  : 
Thefe  will  give  it  even  the  air  of  virtue.  Add  ro  all, 
that  the  crime  may  be  thought  to  have  few  bad  confequen- 
ces, — may  be  ealily  concealed, — or  imagined  polfible-  to 
be  retrieved  in  a  good  meafure  by  future  good  conduCl, 
It  is  obvious  to  which  fide  moft  men  will  lean  in  fuch  a 
cafe,  and  how  much  need  there  is  of  a  balance  in  the  op- 
polite  fcale,  from  the  confideration  of  a  God,  of  a  provi- 
pence,  and  of  an  immortal  ftate  of  retribution,  to  keep 
the  mind  firm  and  uncorrupt  in  thofe  or  like  inftances  of 
lingular  trial  or  diftrefs. 

But  withoat  fuppofing  fuch  peculiar  inftances,  a  fenfe  * 
of  a  Governing  Mind,  and  a  perfuafion  that  virtue  is  not 
only  befriended  by  him  here,  but  will  be  crowned  by  him 
hereafter  with  rewards  fuitable  to  its  nature,  vaft  in  them- 
felves,  and  immortal  in  their  duration,  muft  be  not  only 
a  mighty  fupport  and  incentive  to  the  pra<ftice  of  virtue, 
but  a  ftrong  barrier  againft  vice.  The  thoughts  of  an 
almighty  Judge,  and  of  an  impartial  future  reckoning,  are 
often  alarming,  inexprelTibly  fo,  even  to  the  ftouteft  offen¬ 
ders.  On  the  other  hand,  how  fupporting  muft  it  be  to 
the  good  man,  to  think  that  he  a(fts  under  the  eye  of  his 
Friend,  as  well  as  Judge!  How  improving,  to  confider  the 
prefent  ftate  as  conne6ted  with  a  future  one,  and  every 
relation  in  which  he  ftands  as  a  fchool  of  dicipline  for  his 
affeftions,  every  trial  as  the  exercife  of  fome  virtue,  and 
the  virtuous  deeds  which  refult  from  both  as  introductory 
to  higher  feenes  of  a^ion  and  enjoyment !  Finally,  how 
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tranfporting  is  it  to  riew  death  as  his  difcharge  from  the 
warfare  of  mortality,  and  a  triumphant  entry  into  a  flare 
of  freedom,  fecurity,  and  perfection  ;  in  which  knowledge 
and  wifdom  fhall  break  upon  him  from  every  quarter; 
where  each  faculty  fliall  have  its  proper  objeCt;  and  his 
virtue,  which  was  often  damped  or  defeated  here,  fhall 
be  enthroned  in  undifturbed  and  eternal  empire! 

On  reviewing  this  fhort  fyflem  of  morals,  and  the  mo¬ 
tives  which  fupport  and  enforce  it,  and  comparing  both 
wdth  the  Chrifliaa  fcheme,  what  light,  and  vigour  do  they 
borrow  from  thence!.  How  clearly  and  fully  does  Chrifti- 
anity  lay  open  the  connections  of  our  nature,  both  mate¬ 
rial  and  immaterial,  and  future  as  well  as  prefent!  What 
an  ample  and  beautiful  detail  does  it  prefent  of  the  duties 
we  owe  to  God,  to  fociety,  and  ourfcives;  promulgated  in 
the  moft  fimple,  intelligible,  and  popular  manner;  di¬ 
verted  of  every  partiality  of  feCt  or  nation ;  and  adapted 
to  the  general  rtate  of  mankind!  With  what  bright  and 
alluring  cKamples  does  it  illuftrate  and  recommend  the 
practice  of  thofe  duties  ;  and  with  what  mighty  fanc- 
lions  does  it  inforce  that  practice!  How  ftrongly  does  it 
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•MORAL  SENSE,  that  whereby  we  perceive  what  is 
good,  virtuous,  and  beautiful  in  actions,  manners,  and 
characters.  See  Morals. 

MORALITY.  See  Moral  Philosophy. 
MORASS,  a  low,  moift  land,  which  receives  the  wa¬ 
ters  from  the  higher  grounds  without  having  any  de- 
feent  to  carry  them  off. 

MORAVIA,  a  marquifate,  or  province  in  Bohemia, 
bounded  by  Silefiaon  the  nopth-eaft,  by  Hungary  and 
Auftria  on  the  fouth,  and  by  Bohemia  on.  the  north- 
weft. 

MORAVIANS,  a  feCt  of  Protertants,  who  have  been 
fettled  for  a  confldorable  time  part  at  Hernhuih  in 
Germany,  and  have  of  late  years  fpread  themfelves 
over  moft  of  our  American  colonies,  as  well  as  in  fe- 
veral  parts  of  England,  where  they  are  permitted  to 
fettle  by  a  late  a(ft  of  parliament.  They  have  a  kind 
of  church- government  peculiar  to  themfelves,  and  arc 
commonly  knowm  by  the  name  of  Unit  as  Fratrutn,  or 
^he  Brethren.  They  profefs  the  utmoft  veneration 
for  our  blefied  Saviour,  whom  they  confider  as  their 
immediate  Head  and  Director  ;  enjoin  the  moft  implicit 
obedience  to  the  rulers  of  their  church ;  and  are  faid 
to  praClife  much  brotherly  love  amongft  one  another, 
MORBID,  among  phyficians,  fignifies  difeafed  or  cor¬ 
rupt  ;  a  term  applied  either  to  an  unfound  conftitution, 
or  to  thofe  parts  or  humours  that  are  infeCIed  by  a 
difeafe. 

MORDELLA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  the  coleoptera 
clafs  of  infeCls.  The  antennae  are  thread- fliaped,  and 
ferrated  ;  the  head  is  defleClcd  under  the  neck ;  the 
pappi  are  clavated,  comprefled,  and  obliquely  blunted  ; 
and  the  elytra  are  bent  backwards  near  the  apex. 
There  are  fix  fpecies,  all  natives  of  different  parts  of 
Europe. 

MORE  A,  the  ancient  Peloponnefus,  is  a  province  of 
European  Turky,  and  is  a.peninfula  about  one  hun- 
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defcrlbe  the  corruptions  of  our  nature ;  the  deviations 
of  our  life,  from  the  rule  of  duty  ;  and  the  caufes  of 
both!  How  marvellous  and  benevolent  a  plan  of  redemp¬ 
tion  does  it  unfold,  by  which  thofe  corruptions  may  be 
remedied,  and  our  nature  refto;ed  from  its  deviations,  to 
tranfeendent  heights  of  virtue  and  piety!  Finally,  what  a 
fair  and  comprehenfive  profpeCI  does  it  give  us  of  the  ad- 
miniftratiop  of  God,  of  which  it  reprefenis  the  prefent  ftate 
only  as  afmall  period  ;  and  a  period  of  warfare  and  trial! 
How  folemn  and  unbounded  are  the  feenes  which  it  o- 
pens  beyond  it  ;  the  refurreClion  of  the  dead ;  the  general 
judgment ;  the  equal  diftribution  of  rewards  and  pu- 
nirtiments  to  the  good  and  the  bad;  and  the  full  comple¬ 
tion  of  divine  wifdom  and  goodnefs  in  the  final  cftablirti- 
mcnt.of  order,  perfection,  and  happinefs!^^ — How  glorious 
then  is  that  fcheme  of  religion,  and  how  worthy  of  affec¬ 
tion  as  well  -as  of  admiration,  which,  by  making  fuch 
difeoveries,  and  affording  fuch  afliftances,  has  dilclofed 
the  unfading  fruits  and  triumphs  of  virtue,  and  fecuied 
its  interefts  beyond  tffe  power  of  time  and  chance  1 
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dred  and  eighty  miles  long,  and  one  hundred  and  thir¬ 
ty  broad,  bounded  by  the  gulphs  of  Lepanio  and  En- 
gia  on  the  north ;  by  the  Egean  fea,  or  Archipelago, 
on  the  eaft ;  and  by  the  Mediterranean  on  the  fouth 
and  weft. 

MORESK,  or  morisco,  is  a  kind  of  painting,  car¬ 
ving,  6'c,  done  after  the  manner  of  the  Moors  ;  con- 
fifting  of  feveral  grotcfque  pieces  and  compartments, 
proraifeuoufty  mingled,  not  containing  any  perfeCl  fi¬ 
gure  of  a  man,  or  other  animal ;  but  a  wild  refem- 
blance  of  birds,  beafts,  trees,  <bc^ 

MORGAY,  in  ichthyology.  See  Squalus. 

MORIN  A,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  diandria  monogy- 
nia  clafs.  The  corolla  is  unequal ;  the  calix  of  the 
fruit  confifts  of  one  dentated  leaf ;  the  calix  of  the  flow¬ 
er  is  bifid  ;  and  there  is  but  one  feed  under  the  flower- 
calix.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  a  native  of  Perfia. 

MORINDA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  mo- 
nogynia  clafs.  The  flowers  are  aggregate  and  mono- 
petaious  ;  the  ftigma  is  bifid  ;  and  the  drupae  are  ag¬ 
gregate.  There  are  three  fpecies,  none  of  them  na¬ 
tives  of  Britain. 

MORINELLUS,  in  ornithology.  See Charadrius. 

MORISONA,  a  genus  of  the  polyandria  monogynia 
clafs.  The  corolla  confifts  of  four  petals,  and  the  ca¬ 
lix  of  two  fegments  ;  the  berry  is  hard,  and  contains 
one  feed.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  a  native  of  A- 
merica. 

MORLAIX,  a  port-town  of  France,  in  the  province  of 
Britany  :  W.  long.  4°,  N.  lat.  48®  37'. 

MORMYLUS,  in  ichthyology.  See  Sparus. 

MORNING,  the  beginning  of  the  day,  the  firft  appear¬ 
ance  of  light,  or  the  time  from  midnight  till  noon. 

MOROCCO,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  fame 
name  in  Africa:  W.  long.  9°,  N.  lat.  32°. 

MOROCHTHUS,  in  natural  hiftory,  an  indurated  clay, 
called  by  us  French  chalk;  ferving  taylcrs  and  others 
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to  mark  with.  The  ancients  efteemed  it  as  an  aftrin- 
gent,  prefcribing  it  in  the  colic,  haemorrhages  and  0- 
ther  duxes. 

MORPETH,  a  borough-town  of  Northumberland,  four¬ 
teen  miles  north  of  Newcaftle,  which  fends  two  mem¬ 
bers  to  parliament. 

MORTALITY,  or  Bills  of  Mortality,  properly 
denote  weekly  lifts  of  the  perfons  who  die  in  any  place. 
See  Ani>iuities. 

Brief  of  MORTx^NCESTRY,  in  Scots  law  ;  anciently 
the  ground  of  an  aflion  at  the  inftance  of  an  heir,  in 
the  fpecial  cafe  where  he  had  been  excluded  from  the 
poftefiion  of  his  anceftor*s  eftate  by  the  fuperior  or  o- 
ther  perfon  pretending  right. 

MORTAR,  a  preparation  of  lime  and  fand  mixed  up 
with  water,  v/hich  ferves  as  a  cement,  and  is  ufed  by 
mafons  and  bricklayers  in  building  of  walls  of  ftone 
and  brick . 

Mortar-piece.  SeeGoNXERY. 

'  MORTGAGE,  in  law,  a  pledge  or  pawn  of  lands,  te¬ 
nements,  6"^.  for  money  borrowed  ;  fo  called, .becaufe 
if  the  money  is  not  paid  at  the  day,  the  land  dies  to 
the  debtor,  and  is  forfeited  to  the  creditor, 

MORTIER,  an  enfign  of  dignity,  borne  by  the  chan¬ 
cellor  and  grand  pretidents  of  the  parliament  of  France. 
That  borne  by  the  chancellor,  is  a  piece  of  cloth  of 
gold,  edged  and  turned  up  with  ermine;  and  That  of 
the  firft:  prefident  is  a  piece  of  black  velvet  edged  with 
a  double  row  of  gold  lace,  while  that  of  the  other 
prefidents  is  only  edged  with  a  fingle  row.  This  they 
formerly  carried  on  their  heads,  as  they  do  ftill  in  grand 
ceremonies,  fuch  as  the  entry  of  the  king ;  but,  or¬ 
dinarily,  they  carry  them  in  the  hand.  ' 

MORTISE,  orMoRTOisE,  in  carpentry,  a  kind 
of  joint,  wherein  a  hole  of  a  certain  depth  is  made  in 
a  piece  of  timber,  which  is  to  receive  another  piece 
called  a  tenon. 

MORTMAIN,  in  Jaw,  is  the  alienation  of  lands  or  te¬ 
nements  to  any  religious  houfe,  corporation,  or  fra¬ 
ternity,  and  their  fucceftbrs. 

MORTUARY,  in  the  ecclefiaftical  law,  is  a  gift  left 
by  a  man  at  his  death  to  his  parifti  church,  in  recom- 
pence  of  perfonal  tithes  omitted  to  be  paid  in  his  life¬ 
time:  or  it  is  that  beaft,  or  other  cattle,  which,  af¬ 
ter  the  death  of  the  owner,  by  the  cuftom  of  the  place, 
is  due  to  the  parfon  or.  vicar,  in  lieu  of  tithes  or  of¬ 
ferings  forgot,  or  not  well  and  truly  paid  by  him  that 
is  dead. 

MORUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monoecia  tetrandria 
clafs.  The  calix  of  the  male  has  four  fegments  ;  it 
has  no  corolla  :  The  calix  of  the  female  confifts  of  four 
leaves  ;  it  has  no  corolla  :  the  ftyli  are  two,  and  the 
berry  contains  one  feed.  There  are  feven  fpecies,  none 
of  them  natives  of  Britain. 

MOSAIC,  or  Mosa I C'WOR K,  an  aftVmblage  of  little 
pieces  of  glafs,  marble,  precious  ftones,  iijC,  of  various 
colours,  cut  fquare,  and  cemented  on  a  ground  of 
ftucco,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  imitate  the  colours  and 
degradations  of  painting. 

Method  of  performing  Mosaic-work  of  glafs  is  this  : 
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They  provide  little  pieces  of  glafs,  of  as  many  dilFerent 
colours  and  fzes  as  poftible. 

Now,  in  order  tojapply  thefe  feveral  pieces,  and  out 
of  them  to  form  a  pidure,  they  in  the  fiVft  place  pro¬ 
cure  a  cartoon  or  defign  to  be  drawn  ;  this  is  transfer¬ 
red  to  the  ground  or  plafter  by  calking,  as  in  painiing 
in  frefco.  Sec  Fresco. 

A.S  this  plafter  is  to  be  laid  thick  on  the  wall,  and 
therefore  will  continue  frefti  and  fofl  a  confiderable 
time,  fo  that  there  may  be  enough  prepared  at  once, 
to  ferve  for  as  much  work  as  will  take  up  three  or  four 
days. 

This  plafter  is  compofed  of  lime,  made  of  hard  ftone, 
with,  brick  duft  very  (ine,  gum  tragacanth,  and  whites 
of  eggs  :  when  this  plafter  has  been  thus  prepared  and 
laid  on  the  wall,  and  made  the  defign  of  what  is  to  be 
reprefented,  they  take  out  the  little  pieces  of  glafs  with 
a  pair  of  plyers,  and  range  them  one  after  another,  ftill 
keeping  ftridly  to  the  light,  ftiadow,  different  taints 
and  colours  reprefented  in  the  defign  before  ;  prefting 
or  flatting  them  down  with  a  ruler,  which  ferves  both 
to  fink  them  within  the  ground,  and  to  render  the  fur- 
face  even. 

Thus  in  a  long  time,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  labour, 
theyfinifh  the  work,  which  is  ftill  the  more  beautiful, 
as  the  pieces'  of  glafs  are  more  uniform,  and  ranged  at 
an  even  height. 

Some  of  thefe  pieces  of  mofaic-work  are  performed 
with  that  exadnefs,  that  they  appear  as  fmooth  as  a 
table  of  marble,  and  as  finifhed  and  mafterly  as  a  paint¬ 
ing  in  frefco  ;  with  this  advantage,  that  they  have  a 
fine  luftre,  and  will  !aft  ages 

The  fineft  works  of  this  kind  that  have  remained  till 
our  time,  and  thofe  by  whom  the  moderns  have  re¬ 
trieved  the  art,  which  was  in  a  manner  loft,  arc  thofe 
in  the  church  of  St  Agnes,  formerly  the  temple  of 
Bacchus  at  Rome  ;  and  lome  at  Pifa,  Florence,  and 
other  pities  of  Italy.  The  moft  efteenied  among  the 
works  of  the  moderns  are  thofe  of  Jofeph  Pine,  and 
the  chevalier  Lanfranc  in  the  church  of  St  Peter  at 
Rome  :  there  are  alfo  very  good  ones  at  Venice. 
Method  of  performing  Mosaic-w'ork  of  marble  and 
precious  ftones  is  this  :  The  ground  of  mofaic-works, 
wholly  marble,  is  ufuaJIy  a  maflive  marble,  either  white 
or  black.  On  this  ground  the  defign  is  cut  with  a 
chiffel,  after  it  has  been  firft  calqued.  After  it  has 
been  cut  of  a  confiderable  depth,  /.  <?,  an  inch  or  more, 
the  cavities  are  filled  up  with  marble  of  a  proper  colour, 
firft  falTiioned  according  to  the  defign,  and  reduced  to 
the  thicknefsof  the  indentures  with  various  inftruments. 
To  make  the  pieces  thus  inferted  into  the  indentures 
cleave  faft,  whofe  feveral  colours  are  to  imitate  thofe 
iof  the  defign,  they  ufe  a  ftucco,.  compofed  of  lime  and 
marble-duft  ;  or  a  kind  of  maftic,  which  is  prepared  by 
each  workman,  ^fter  a  different  manner  peculiar  to 
himfelf. 

The  figures  being  marked  out,  the  painter  or  fculp- 
tor  himfelf  draws  with  a  pencil  the  colours  of  the 
figures,  not  determined  by  the  ground,  and  in  the 
fame  manner  makes  ftrokes  or  hatchings  in. the  place, 

with 
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^’here  fhadows  are  to  be  :  and  after  be  has  engraven 
with  the  chifTel  all  the  ftrokes  thus  drawn,  he  fills  them 
up  with  a  black  m&flic,  compofed  partly  of  burgundy- 
pitch  poured  on  hot ;  taking  off  afterwards  what  is 
fuperfluous  with  a  piece  of  foft  (lone  or  brick,  which, 
together  with  water  and  beaten  cement,  takes  away 
the  raaflic,  poliihes  the  marble,  and  renders  the  whole 
fo  even  that  one  would  imagine  it  only  confided  of  one 
piece. 

This  is  the  kind  of  mofaic-work  that  is  feen  in  the 
pompous  church  of  the  invalids  at  Paris,  and  the  fine 
chaple  at  Verfaillcs,  with  which  fome  entire  apartments 
of  that  palace  are  iacruflated. 

As  for  mofaiC'Work  of  precious  flones,  other  and 
finer  inftruments  are  required  than  thofc  u^cd  m  mar¬ 
ble  ;  as  drills,  wheels,  ufed  by  lapidaries  and  en¬ 
gravers  on  done.  As  none  but  the  richeft  marbles  and 
(tones  enter  this  work,  to  make  them  go  the  farther, 
they  are  fawn  into  the  thinned  leaves  im.  ginable,  fca-ce 
exceeding  half  a  line  in  thicknefs  ;  the  block  to  be 
€awn  is  fadened  firmly  with  cords  on  the  bench,  and 
only  raifed  a  little  on  a  piece  of  wood,  one  or  two 
inches  high.  Two  iron  pins,  which  are  on  one  fide  the 
block,  and  which  ferve  to  faden  it,  are  put  into  a  vice 
contrived  for  the  purpofe  ;  and  with  a  kind  of  faw  or 
bow,  made  of  fine  brafs-wire,  bent  on  a  piece  of  fpongy 
wood,  together  with  emery  fteeped  in  water,  the  leaf 
is  gradually  fafhioned  by  following  the  ftroke  of  the 
defign,  made  on  paper,  and  glued  on  the  piece.  When 
there  are  pieces  enough  fadened  to  form  an  entire  flower, 
or  fome  other  part  of  the  defign,  they  are  applied  to 
the  ground. 

The  ground  which  fupports  this  mofaic-work  is 
sfually  of  free-done.  The  matter  with  which  the  dones 
are  joined  together,  is  a  madic,  or  kind  of  ducco, 
laid  very  thin  on  the  leaves  as  they  are  fafhioned ;  and 
this  being  done,  the  leaves  are  applied  with  plyers. 

If  any  contour,  or  fide  of  a  leaf,  be  not  either 
fquared  or  rounded  fufficiently,  fo  as  to  fit  the  place 
cxa<diy,  into  which  it  is  to  be  inferted,  when  it  is  too 
large,  it  it  to  be  brought  down  with  a  brafs  file  or  rafp; 
and  if  it  be  too  little,  it  is  managed  with  a  drill  and 
other  indruments  ufed  by  lapidaries. 

Mofaic-work  of  marble  is  ufed  in  large  works,  as  jn 
pavements  of  churches,  bafilics,  and  palaces  ;  and  in 
the  incrudation  and  vaneering  of  the  walls  of  the  fame 
edifices. 

As  for  that  of  precious  dones,  it  is  only  ufed  in 
fmall  works,  as  ornaments  for  altar-pieces,  tables  for 
rich  cabinets,  precious  dones  being  fo  very  dear. 

Manner  of  performing  work  of  gypfum.  Of 

this  done  calcined  in  a  kiln,  and  beaten  in  a  mortar, 
and  fifted,  the  French  workmen  make  a  fort  of  arti¬ 
ficial  marbles,  imitating  precious  dones  ;  and  of  thefe 
they  compofe  a  kind  of  mofaic-work,  which  does  not 
come  far  lliort  either  of  the  durablenefs  or  the  viva¬ 
city  of  the  natural  dones  ;  and  wich  befides  has  this 
advantage,  that  it  admits  of  continued  pieces  or  paint¬ 
ings  of  entire  compartiments  without  any  vifible  joining. 

Some  make  the  ground  of  plader  of  faris,  others  of 
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free  done.  If  it  be  of  plader  of  Paris,  they  fpread  it 
in  a  wooden  frame,  of  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
work  intended,  and  In  thicknefs  about  an  inch  and  a 
half.  This  frame  is  fo  contrived,  that  the  tenons  be¬ 
ing  ordy  joined  to  the  mortifes  by .  fingle  pins,  they 
may  be  taken  afunder,  and  the  frame  be  difmonnted, 
when  the  plader  is  dry.  The  frame  is  covered  on  one 
fide  with  a  drong  linen  cloth,  nailed  all  round,  which 
being  placed  horizontally  with  the  linen  at  the  bottom, 
is  filled  with  plader  pafitd  through  a  wide  fieve. 
When  the  plader  is  half  dry,  the  frame  is  fet  up  per¬ 
pendicularly,  and  left  till  it  is  quite,  dry  ;  then  it  is  ta¬ 
ken  out,  by  taking  the  frame  to  pieces. 

In  this  mofaic,  the  ground  is  the  mod  important  part. 
Now  in  order  to  the  preparation  of  this  fifted  gypfiim, 
which  is  to  be  applied  on  this  ground,  it  is  diffolved 
and  boiled  in  the  bed  Englifli  glue,  and  mixed  with 
the  colour  that  it  is  to  be  of ;  then  the  whole  is  work¬ 
ed  up  together  into  the  ufual  confidence  of  plader,  and 
then  is  taken  and  fpread  on  the  ground  five  or  fix 
inches  thick.  If  the  work  be  fuch,  as  that  mouldings 
^re  required,  they  are  formed  with  gouges  and  other 
indruraents. 

It  is  on  this  plader,  thus  coloured  like  marble  or 
precious  done,  and  which  is  to  ferve  as  a  ground  to  a 
work,  either  of  lapis,  agate,  alabader,  or  the  like, 
that  the  defign  to  be  reprefented  is  drawn;  having  been 
fird  pounced  or  calqued.  To  hollow  or  imprefs  the 
defign,  they  ufc  the  fame  indruments  that  fculptors 
do ;  the  ground  whereon  they  are  to  work  not  being 
much  lefs  hard  than  the  marble  itfelf.  The  cavities 
being  thus  made  in  the  ground,  are  filled  with  the  fame 
gypium  boiled  in  glue,  only  differently  coloured,  and 
thus  are  the  different  colours  of  the  original  repre¬ 
fented.  In  order  that  the  neceflary  colours  and  teints 
may  be  ready  at  hand,  the  quantities  of  the  gypfurn 
are  tempered  with  the  feveral  colours  in  pots. 

After  the  defign  has  been  thus  filled  and  rendered 
vifible,  by  half-polilhing  it  with  brick  and  foft  done, 
they  go  over  it  again,  cutting  fuch  plates  as  are  either 
to  be  weaker  or  more  (liado  .ved,  and  filling  them  with 
gypfurn;  which  work  they  repeat,  till  all  the  colours 
being  added  one  after  the  other,  reprefent  the  origi¬ 
nal  to  the  life. 

When  the  work  is  finiffed,  they  fcour  it  with  foft 
done,  fand,  and  w'ater;  after  that,  with  a  pumice- 
done  ;  and  in  the  lad  place  polifh  it  with  a  wooden 
mullet  and  emery.  Then,  ladJy,  they  give  it  a  lu- 
dre,  by  fmearing  it  over  with  oil,  and  rubbing  it  a 
long  time  with  the  palm  of- the  hand,  which  gives  it 
a  ludre  no  ways  inferior  to  that  of  natural  marble. 

MOSAMBIQUE,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  fame 
name  in  Zanguebar,  in  Africa,  fituated  on  an  idand 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mofambique  :  E.  Ion.  40®. 
S,  lat.  I  yQ. 

MOSCHUS,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  of  the  order  of  pe- 
cora,  having  no  horns  ;  the  canine  teeth  of  the  upper 
jaw  are  exerted.  There  are  three  fpccies,  viz.  i.  The 
mofehiferus,  or  mifk  animal,  has  a  bag  cr  pellicle  near 
themavel,  in  which  the  perfume  called  mude  is  contamed. 
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This  creature,  when  full  grown,  is  three  feet  in  length, 
fioiii  the  tip  of  the  nofe  to  the  rump  ;  the  head  is  ob¬ 
long,  and  the  anterior  part  much  like  the  greyhound  ; 
the  ears  arc  large  and  eredl,  they  refemole  thofe  of  the 
rabbit,  and  are  equal  in  length  to  the  diameter  of  the 
forehead ;  the  tail  is  not  more  than  two  inches  in 
length,  and  the  creature  always  carries  it  cre61: ;  the 
body  is  tolerably  flefhy,  and  rounded  ;  the  legs  about 
a  foot  in  length,  and  very  robufl: ;  the  feet  deeply  di¬ 
vided,  each  into  two  claws  in  the  anterior  part,  and 
as  many  heels  behind.  The  fur  on  the  head  and  that 
on  the  legs  is  abou-t  half  an  inch  long,  that  on  the  belly 
is  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  that  which  grows  on  the 
.  back  three  inches ;  thefe  hairs  are  thicker  than  in  any 
other  known  animal,  and  are  variegated,  from  the 
'  bafe  to  the  'extremity,  with  diftinft  t'pac-S  of  brown 
and  white.  The  veffel  or  bag  in  which  the  perfiame 
called  muHc  is  contained,  is  three  inches  long  and  two 
broad,  and  hangs  under  the  belly,  protuberating  near 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  beyond  the  furface.  It  is  a 
native  of  Tartary. — 2.  The  grimmiahas  a  protuberant 
belt  upon  its  head,  and  is  found  in  Africa.  3.  The 
pygm2eus  has  feet  narrower  than  a  man’s  finger,  ft  is 
found  in  Afia  and  Guinea. 

MOSCOW,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  fame 
name  in  Mufeovy,  fituated  on  the  river  Mofeowa, 

360  miles  fouch-eaft  of  Peterfburg  :  E.  long.  38°,  N. 
lat. 

MOSCOWA,  a  river  which  rifes  in  the  weft  part  of  the 
province  of  Mofeow,  and  falls  into  the  river  Ocka  at 
Kolomna. 

MOSELLE,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  rifes  in  the 
mountains  of  Vauge,  in  Lorrain,  and,  running  thro’ 
that  dachy  and  the  eIe(5torate  of  Triers,  falls  into  the 
Rhine  at  Coblentz. 

MOSKITO,  a  country  of  North  America,  fituated  be¬ 
tween  85®  and  88°  of  weft  longitude,  and  between 
13°  and  15°  of  north  latitude  ;  having  the  north  fea 
on  the  north  and  eaft,  Nicaragua  on  the  fouth,  and 
Honduras  on  the  weft. 

MOSPURG,  or  Mosburg,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Bavaria,  fituated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
Ifer  and  Amburg,  thirty  miles  north-caft  of  Munich. 

MOSQUE,  a  temple,  or  place  of  religious  worlhip,  a- 
mong  the  Mahometans. 

All  mofques  arc  fquare  buildings,  generally  built 
with  ftone.  Before  the  chief  gate  there  is  a  fquare 
court,  paved  with  white  marble  ;  and  low  galleries 
round  it,  whofe  roof  is  fupported  by  marble  pillars, 
la  thefe  galleries  the  Turks  wafti  themfelves  before 
they  go  into  the  mofquc.  In  each  mofque  there  is  a 
great  number  of  lamps ;  and  between  thefe  hang 
many  cryftai  rings,  oftriches  eggs,  and  other  curiofi- 
ties,  which  when  the  lamps  are  lighted  make  a  fine 
fliew.  As  it  is  not  lawful  to  enter  the  mofques  with 
flioes  or  ftockings  on,  the  pavements  are  covered  with 
pieces  of  ftait  fewed  together,  each  being  wide  enough 
to  hold  a  row  of  men  kneeling,  fitting,  or  proftrate. 
The  women  are  not  allowed  to  enter  the  mofque,  but 
ftay  in  the  porches  without.  About  every  mofque 
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there  are  fix  high  towers,  called  minarets,  each  of 
which  has  three  little  open  galleries,  one  above  ano¬ 
ther  :  thefe  towers,  as  well  as  the  mofques,  are  co¬ 
vered  with  lead,  and  adorned  with  gilding  and  other 
-ornaments  ;  and  from  thence,  inftcad  of  a  bell,  the 
people  are  called  to  prayers  by  certain  officers  appointed 
for  that  purpofe.  Moft  of  the  rnofques  hav^a  kind  of 
hofpital  belonging  to  them,  in  which  travellers,  of 
what  religion  foever,  are  entertained  during  three  days. 
Each  molque  has  alfo  a  place  called  Tarbe,  which  is 
the  burying- place  of  its  founders  ;  within  which  is  a 
tomb  fix  or  feveri  feet  long,  covered  with  green  velvet 
or  fattin  *,  at  the  ends  of  which  are  two  tapers,  and 
round  it  feveral  feats  for  thofe  W'ho  read  the  koran 
and  pray  for  the  fouls  of  the  deceafed.  ^ 

MOSS,  in  botany.  SccMuscus. 

Moss  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  boggy  ground.s  in  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  Thefe  confi ft  of  a  turfy  furface, 
below  which  is  a  black,  moift,  fpongy  earth,  which 
being  dug  up  with  fpades  fomewhst  in  the  form  of 
bricks,  and  dried,  is. v/hat  they  call  peats,  ufcdasfuel 
in  feveral  parts;  and  the  upper  feurf,  being  cut  and 
dried,  makes  turfs,  another  coarfer  fort  of  fuel. 
MOSTRA,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  a  mark  at  the  end  of 
a  line  or  fpace,  to  fnew  that  the  firft  note  of  the  next 
line  is  in  that  place:  and  if  this  note  be  accompanied 
with  a  fharpor  flat,  it  is  proper  to  place  thefe  charac¬ 
ters  along  with  tliemoftra. 

MOTACILLA,  in  ornithology,  a  genqs  of  birds,  of 
the  order  of  the  pafTeres,  diftinguifhed  by  a  ftraight 
beak,  of  a  Tubulated  figure,  and  a  lacerated  tongue. 
There  are  49  fpecies  belonging  to  this  genus,  moft  of 
which  feed  upon  infe<fts,  and  migrate  from  the  north 
to  the  fouthern  countries  in  order  to  procure  fubfi- 
ftence  in  winter. 

MOTE,  in  law-books,  fignifies  court  or  convention ;  as 
a  ward-mote,  burgh-mote,  fwain-mote,  (be, 

MOTH,  in  zoology.  See  Phaltena. 

MOTHER,  a  term  of  relation,  denoting  a  woman  who 
hath  born  a  child. 

MOTION,  is  defined  to  be  the  continued  and  fuccefiivc 
change  of  place.  See  Mechanics. 

MOTTO,  in  armoury,  a  ftiort  fentence  or  phrafe  carried 
in  a  fcroll,  generally  under,  but  fometimes  over  the 
arms  ;  fometimes  alluding  to  the  bearing,  fometimes  to 
the  name  of  the  bearer,  and  fometimes  containing 
whatever  pleafes  the  fancy  of  the  devifer. 
MOVEABLE,  in  general,  denotes  any  thing  capable  of 
being  moved. 

Moveable  SuhjeS}^  in  Scots  law,  anything  that  moves 
itfelf,  or  can  be  moved  ;  in  contradiftiniftion  to  im¬ 
moveable  or  heretable  fubje(5ts,  as  lands,  houfes,  be. 
See  Law,  Tit.  ix.  2. 

MOVEMENT,  in  mechanics,  a  machine  that  is  moved 
by  clock-work.  See  Watch. 

Perpetual  Movement.  Some  have  attempted  to  find 
a  perpetual  movement,  but  without  fuccefs  ;  and  there 
is  reafon  to  think,  from  the  principles  of  mechanics, 
that  fuch  a  movement  is  impcfiible  :  for  though  in  ma¬ 
ny  cafes  of  bodies  aifling  upon  one  another,  there  is  a 

gaiH 
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gain  of  abfolute  motion  ;  yet  the  gain  is  always  equal 
in  oppofite  direcflions,  fo  that  the  quantity  of  dired 
motion  is  never  increafed. 

To  make  a  perpetual  movement  it  appears  necefiary, 
that  a  certain  fyftem  of  bodies,  of  a  determined  num¬ 
ber  and  quantity,  fhould  move  in  a  certain  fpace  for 
ever,  and  in  a  certain. way  and  manner:  and  for  this 
there  mufl^  be  a  feries  of  a'lftions  returning  in  a  circle, 
otherwife  the  movement  will  not  be  perpetual  ;*fo  that 
any  aftion  by  which  the  abfolute  quantity  of  force  is 
increafed,  of  which  there  are  feveral  forts,  muft  have 
its  correfponding  counter-a<5li©n,  by  which  the  gain  of 
force  is  delfroyed,  and  the  quantity  of  force  reiloied 
to  its  firfl  date. 

Thus,  by  thefe  actions,  there  will  never  be  any  gain 
of  direcfl  force,  to  overcome  the  fri<5l:ion  and  the  re- 
lidance  of  the  medium  ;  fo  that  every  motion  being  di- 
minilhed  by  thefe  reliftances,  they  mull  at  length  Ian- 
guifn  and  ceafe. 

MOULD,  or  Mold,  in  the  mechanic  arts,  6*^^.  a  ca¬ 
vity  cut  with  a  deG.gn  to  give  its  form  or  impreflion  to 
fome  fofter  matter  applied  therein,  of  great  ufe  in 
fculpture,  foundery,  (drc.  .  » 

Mould,  in  agricuhure,  a  loofe  kind  of  earth,  every 
where  obvious  on  the  furface  of  the  ground,  called  al- 
fo  natural  or  mother  earth  ;  by  fome  alfo  loam. 

MOULDINESS,  a  term  applied  to  bodies  which  cor¬ 
rupt  in  the  air,  from  fome  hidden  principle  of  humi¬ 
dity  therein;  and  whofe  corruption  fhews  itfelf  by  a 
certain  white  down,  or  lanugo,  on  their  furface,  which, 
viewed  through  a  microfeope,  appears  like  a  kind  of 
meadow,  out  of  which  arife  herbs  and  flowers,  forae 
only  in  the  bud,  others  full  blown,  and  others  de¬ 
cayed,  each  having  its  root,  ftalk,  and  other  parts. 

MOULDING,  any  thing  caff  in  a  mould,  or  that  feCras 
to  have  been  fo,  though  in  reijiry  it  were  cut  with  a  ^ 
chiflel,  or  the  ax. 

Mouldings,  in  architefture,  projecSIures  beyond  the 
naked  wall,  column,  wainfeot,  (^c.  the  aflemblage  of 
which  forms  corniches,  door- cafes,  and  other  decora¬ 
tions  of  architecture.  See  architecture. 

MOULINET,  is  ufed,  in  mechanics,  to  fignify  a  roller, 
which  being  eroded  with  two  levers,  is  ufuaily  applied 
to  cranes,  capflansi  and  other  forts  of  engines  of  the 
like  nature,  to  draw  ropes,  and  heave  up  Hones, 

Moulinet  is  alfo  a  kind  of  turnflile,  or  w'ooden  crofs, 
which  turns  horizontally  upon  a  flake  fixed  in  the 
ground  ;  ufuaily  placed  in  palTages  to  keep  out  horfes, 
and  to  oblige  pafTcngers  to  go  and  come  one  by  one. 
Thefe  m'oulinets  are  often  fet  near  the  outworks  of 
fortified  places  af  the  fides  of  the  barriers,  through 
which  people  pafs  on  foot. 

MOUND,  a  term  ufed  for  a  bank  or  rampart,  or  other 
fence,  particularly  that  of  earth. 

Mound,  in  heraldry,  a  ball  or  globe  with  a  crofs  upon 
it,  fuch  as  our  kings  are  ufuaily  drawn  with,  hold¬ 
ing  it  in  their  left  hand,  as  they  do  the  feeptre  in  the 
right. 

MOUNT,  an  elevation  of  earth,  called  alfo  mountain. 
See  Mountain. 

Mount  St  Michael,  a  borough -towm  of  Cornwal, 
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firuated  on  a  bay  of  the  Englifli  channel,  called  Mountf- 

'  bay,  eighteen  miles  w^fl  of  Falmouth. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

Mount- sorrel,  ama-ket  tow d of  Leicerflefliire,  feven 
miles  north  of  Leicefter. 

Mount  of  Piety,  certain  funds  or  eflablifliments  indtaly, 
where  money  is  lent  our,  on  fome  fmall  fecurity.  We 
had  alfo  mounts  of  piety  in  England,  raifed  by  contri¬ 
bution  for  the  benefit  of  people  ruined  by  the  extorti¬ 
ons  of  the  Jews. 

MOUNTAIN,  a  part  of  the  earth,  rifing  to  a  confider- 
able  height  above  the  level  of  the  furface  thereof. 

MOUSE,  in  zoology.  See  Mus. 

Mouse-ear,  in  botany.  Sec  Hierach  ium. 

Mouse-tail.  See  Myosurus. 

Diir-MousE.  See  Sorex. 

iSf^-MousE.  See  Aphrodita. 

MOUSEL,  or  Mosul,  a  city  of  Afiatic  Turky,  in  the 
province  of  Diarbec,  or  Mefopotamia,  fituated  on  the 
river  Tigris,  oppofite  the  place  w’here  Nineveh  flood  ; 
E.  long.  43O,  and  N.  lat.  36°. 

MQUTH,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  299. 

Mouth  is  ufed  in  the  courts  of  princes,  for  what  relates 
to  their  eating  and  drinking  :  Hence  officers  of  the 
mouth,  yeomen  of  the  mouth, 

MSCYSLAW,  the  capital  of  the  palatinate  of  Mfeyflaw 
in  Poland,  fituated  on  the  frontiers  of  Mufeovy.;  E,. 
long.  31^  3o^  and  N.  lat,  54°  34'. 

MUCILAGE,  in  pharmacy,  is  in  general  any  vifeid  and 
glutinous  liquor. 

Mucilage  alfo  imports  the  liquor  which  principally 
ferves  to  moiften  the  ligaments  and  cartilages  of  the 
articulations  ;  and  is  fupplied  by  the  mucilaginous 
glands. 

MUCOR,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  cryptogamia  fungi 
clafs.  I^t  confiHs  of  fmall  bladders,  containing  nume¬ 
rous  feeds.  There  are  twelve  fpccies,  feven  of  them 
natives  of  Britain. 

MUCRO  coR&is,  in  anatomy,  the  lower  or  pointed  end 
of  the  heart. 

MUCUS,  a  mucilaginous  liquor  feparated  by  the  mucous 
glands  and  the  nollrils.  See  Anatomy. 

MUER,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Audria,  and  ' 
duchy  of  Stiria,  fituated  on  the  river  Muer,  twenty- 
fire  miles  north  well:  of  Gruz, 

MUFFLE,  in  Chemilrry.  See  Chemistry,  p.  109. 

MUFTI,  the  cliicf  of  the  ecclefiadical  order,  or  primate 
of  the  mulTelraan  religion.  The  authority  of  the  mufti 
is  very  great  in  the  Ottoman  empire;  for  even  thefnl- 
tan  himfeir,  if  he  would  preferve  any  appearance  of 
religion,  cannot,  without  hearing  his  opinion,  put  any 
perfon  to  death,  or  fo  much  as  infli<fl:  jiny  corporal  pu- 
nifliment.  In  all  aflions,  erpecially  criminal  ones,  his 
opinion  is  required,  by  giving  him  a  writing,  in  which 
the  cafe  is  Hated,  under  fergrted  names ;  which  he 
fubferibes  with  the  wor4s,  He  Jhall,  or  Jhall  not  he 
punijhed.  Such  outward  honour  is  paid  to  the  muf¬ 
ti,  that  the  grand  feignior  himfelf  rifes  up  to  him, 
and  advances  feven  Heps  to  meet  him,  when  he  comes 
into  his  prefence.  He  alone  has  the  honour  of  killing  ; 
the.fultan’s  left  ffioulder,  "'whilH  the  prime  vizierkiHes: 
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only  the  hem  ofhis  garment.  When  the  grand  feignior 
addrtfles  any  writing  to  the  mufti,  he  gives  him  the 
following  titles,  “To  the  efad,  thewifell  of  the  wife, 
intruded  in  all  knowledge,  the  moft  excellent  of  ex- 
cellents,  abftaining  from  things  unlawful,  thj  fpring 
of  virtue  and  true  fcicnce,  heir  of  the  prophetic  doc¬ 
trines,  refolver  of  the  problems  of  faith,  revealer  of 
the  orthodox  ar^iicles,  4cey  of  the  treafures  of  truth, 
the  light  to  the  doubtful  allegories,  ftrengthened  with 
the  grace  of  the  fupreme  legiflator  of  mankind,  may 
"the  mofl  high  God  perpetuate  thy  virtues.”  The  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  mufti  is  folely  in  the  grand  feignior,  who 
prefents  him  with  a  veil  of  rich  fables,  <i3c.  If  he  is 
convicted  of  treafon,  or  any  great  crime,  he  is  put  into 
a  mortar,  kept  for  that  purpofe  in  the  Seven  Towers 
at  Conftantinople,  and  pounded  to  death, 
MUGGLETONIANS,  a  religious  fe<5l  which  arole  in 
England,  about  the  year  1657  ;  fo  denominated  from 
their  leader  Lodowick  Mugglcton,  a  journeyman  tay- 
lor,  who,  with  his  affociate  Reeves,  fet  up  for  great 
-prophets,  pretending,  as  it  isfaid,  to  have  an  abfolute 
power  of  faving  and  damning  whom  they  pleafed ; 
and  giving  out  that  they  were  the  two  laft  witneifes 
of  God  that  fliould  appear  beforethe  end  of  the  wprld, 
iMUGIL,  in  itchthyology,  a  genus  of  filhes  belonging  to 
the  order  of  abdominales.  The  lips  are  membranace¬ 
ous,  the  inferior  one  being  carinated  inwards ;  they 
have  DO  teeth  ;  the  brapehioftege  membrane  has  feven 
crooked  rays  ;  the  opercula  are  fmooth  and  round;  and 
the  body  is  of  a  w’hitilh  colour.  There  are  two  fpecics 
diftinguiilied  by  the  number  of  rays  in  the  back  fin. 
MUG-WORT,  in  botany.  .Sec  Artemisia. 

MUID,  a  large  nicafure,  in  ufe  among  the  French,  for 
things  dry.  The  muid  is  ho  real  veflel  ufed  as  a  mea- 
fure,  but  an  eftimation  of  feveral  other  meafures,  as 
the  feptier,  mine,  roinot,  bulhel,  6'c. 

MyiD,  is  alfo  one  of  the  nine  cafles,  or  regular  velTels 
ufed  in  France,  to  put  wine  and  other  liquors  in.  The 
muid  of  wine  is  divided  into  two  demi-muids,  four 
quarter-mulds,  and  eight  half-quarter-muids,  contain¬ 
ing  36  feptiers. 

MULL,  one  of  the  weftern  iflands  of  Scotland,  being 
part  of  the  rtiire  of  Argyle>  and  lying  to  the  weftward 
of  it:  this  ifland  is  twenty-four  miles  long,  and  in  fome 
places  as  many  broad. 

Mull  of  Cantirey  the  fouth  cape  or  promontory  of  the 
county  of  Cantlre  or  Mul,  in  the  frith  of  Clyde,  on  the 
weft  of  Scotland. 

Mull  of  Gallo^a)\  the  fouth  cape  or  promontory  of 
all  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Galloway,  on  the  Irifti 
fea. 

MULATTO,  a  name  given  in  the  Indies  to  thofe  who 
are  begotten  by  a  negro  man  on  an  Indian  woman,  or 
an  Indian  man  on  a  negro  woman. 

MULBERRY,  inlotany.  SeeMoRus. 

MULCT,  a  fine  of  money  laid  upon  a  man  who  has 
*  committed  fome  fault  or  mifdemeanor. 

3MULDAW,  a  river  of  Bohemia,  that  arifes  on  the  con¬ 
fines  of  Auftria,  and  running  north,  through  Bohemia, 
unites  with  the  Elbe  at  Mclnick. 
mule,  in  zoology,  a  mongrel  kind  of  quadruped,  ufu- 
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,  ally  generated  between  an  afs  and  a  marc,  and  fome- 
times  between  a  horfe  and  a  ftie  afs. 

MULLERAS,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Saxony,  and  marquifatc  of  Brandenburg,  fitu- 
ated  thirty-eight  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Berlin. 

MULLET,  in  ichthyology.  See  Mugil. 

Mullet,  or  Mol  let,  in  heraldry,  a  bearing  inform 
of  a  flaf,  or  rather  of  the  rowel  of  a  fpur,  which  it  o- 

^riginally  reprefented. 

The  mullet  has  but  five  points  ;  when  there  are  fix 
it  is  called  a  ftar  ;  though  others  make  this  difference, 
that  the  mullet  is,  or  ought  to  be,  always  pierced,  which 
a  ftar  is  not.  See  plate  CVI.  The  mullet  is  ufually 
the  difference  or  diftinguifhing  mark  for  the  fourth  fon, 
or  third  brother,  or  houfe;  though  it  is  often  borne 
alone,  as  coat  armour. 

MULSUM,  a  liquor  made  of  wine  and  honey,  or  even 
of  wine  and  water. 

MULTAN,  or  Moot  an,  a  city  of  hither  India  in  Afia, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Multan,  fituated  on  the  river 
Indus.  E.  long.  72®  15',  N.  lat.  30®.' 

MULTIPLE,  in  arithmetic,  a  number  which  compre¬ 
hends  fome  other  feveral  times,  thus  6  is  a  multiple  of 
2,  and  12  is  a  multiple  of  6,  4,  and  3,  comprehending 
the  firft  twice,  the  fccond  thrice,  <bc. 

Aiiion  of  Multiplepoinding,  in  Scots  law.  See 
,  Law,  Tit.  xxx.  24. 

MULTIPLICAND,  in  arithmetic.  See  Arithmetic, 
p.  371- 

MULTIPLICATION,  in  general,  the  aft  of  incrcafing 
the  number  of  any  thing. 

Multiplication  in  arithmetic,  is  a  rule  by  which  any 
given  number  may  be  fpeedily  increafed,  according  to 
any  propofed  number  of  times.  See  Arithmetic, 
P-  371- 

Multiplication,  jin  algebra.  See  Algebra,  p. 
81. 

MULTIPLICATOR,  or  Multiplier,  in  arithmetic. 
See  Arithmetic,  p.  371. 

MULTIPLYING  glass,  in  optics,  one  wherein  objefts 
appear  increafed  in  number.  See  Optics. 

MULTURE,  in  Scots  law,  the  quantity  of  grain  paid 
to  the  proprietor  or  tackfman  of  a  mill  for  grinding. 
See  Law,  Tit.  xvi.  12. 

MULVIA,  a  river  of  Barbary,  in  Africa,  which  rifes  in 
the  mountains  of  Atlas,  and  divides  the  empire  of  Mo¬ 
rocco  from  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  and  then  fall*  in¬ 
to  the  Mediterranean,  weft  of  Marfalquiver. 

MUM,  a  kind  of  malt-liquor,  much  drank  in  Germany  ; 
and  chiefly  brought  from  Brunfwick,  which  is  the 
place  of  moft  note  for  making  it.  The  procefs  of  brew¬ 
ing  mum,  as  recorded  in  the  town- houfe  of  that  city, 
is  as  follows  :  Take  fixty-three  gallons  of  water  that 
has  been  boiled  till  one  third  part  is  confumed,  and 
brew  it  with  feven  bufhels  of  wheaten  malt,  one  bulhel 
of  oat-meal,  and  one  bufiiel  of  ground  beans  ;  when  it 
is  tunned,  the  hogfhead  muft  not  be  filled  too  full  at 
firft:  asfoo’nas  it  begins  to  work,  put  into  itthrec  pounds 
of  the  inner  rind  of  fir,  one  pound  of  the  tops  of  fir 
and  beech,  three  handfuls  of  cardbus  benediftus,  a 
Jiandful  or  two  of  the  flower  of  rofa  folis;  add  burner, 

betony, 
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betony^  marjorsm,  avcns,  penny  royal,  and  wild  thyme, 
of  each  a  handful  and  a  half:  of  elder  flowers,  two 
handfuls  or  more  ;  feeds  of  cardamum  bruifed,  thirty 
ounces ;  barberries  bruifed,  one  ounce  ;  when  the  li¬ 
quor  has  worked  a  while,  put  the  herbs  and  feeds  into 
the  veflel ;  and,  after  they  are  added,  let  it  work  over 
as  little  as  pcflible ;  then  fill  it  up:  lafliy,  when  it  is 
-  flopped,  put  into  the  hogfliead  ten  new-laid  eggs  un¬ 
broken;  ftop  It  up  ciofe,  and  drink  it  at  two  years  end. 
Our  Englifh  brewers,  inilead  of  the  inner  rind  of  fir, 
tife  cardamum,  ginger,  and  faflafras  ;  and  alfo  add  ele¬ 
campane,  m£4der,  and  red  fanders.  Mum,  on  being 
imported,  pays  for  every  barrel  i  |.  5  s, 

MUMMY,  a  body  embalmed  or  dried,  in  the  manner 
ufed  by  tITe  ancient  Egyptians  ;  or  the  compofition  with 
w'hich  it  is  embalmed.  There  are  two  kinds  of  bodies 
denominated  mummies  :  the  firft  are  only  carcafes 
dried  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  by  that  means  kept 
from  putrefaction:  Thefe  are  frequently  found  in  the 
fands  of  Lybia.  Some  imagine,  that  thefe  are  the 
bodies  of  deceafed  people  buried  ihere  on  purpofe  to 
keep  them  entire  without  embalming;  others  think  they 
are  the  carcafes  of  travellers,,  who  have  been  overw  helm¬ 
ed  by  the  clouds  of  fand  raifed  by  the  hurricanes  fre¬ 
quent  in  thofe  defarts.  The  fecoed  kind  of  mummies 
are  bodies  taken  out  of  the  catacombs  rear  Cairo,  in 
which  the  Egyptians  depcfited 'their  dead  after  embalm¬ 
ing. 

We  have  two  different  fubffances  preferved  for  me¬ 
dicinal  ufe  under  the  name  of  mummy,  though  both 
sn Tome  degree  of  the  fame  origin.  The  one  is  the 
dried  and  preferved  flefh  of  human  bodies,  embalmed 
with  myrrh  and  fpices;  the  other  is  the  liquor  running 
from  fuch  mummies,  when  nevviy  prepared,  or  when 
aflFcCled  by  great  heat  or  damps.  The  latter  is  fome- 
times  in  a  liquid,  fometimes  of  a  folid  form,  as  it  is 
preferved  in  vials  well  flopped,  of  fuffered  to  dry  and 
harden  in  the  air.  The  firftkindof  mummy  is  brought 
to  us  in  large  pieces,  of  a  lax  and  friable  texture,  light 
and  fpungy,  of  a  blackifh  brown  colour,  and  often 
dapip  and  clammy  on  the  furface  :  it  is  of  a  ftrong  but 
difagreeable  fmcll.  The  fecondkindof  mummy,  in  its 
liquid  ftate,  is  a  thick,  opakc,  and  vifeous  fluid,  of  a 
blackifli  colour,  but  not  difagreeable  fmell.  In  its  indu¬ 
rated  ffate,  it  is  a  dry  folid  fubflance,  of  a  fine  fhining 
black  colour,  and  ciofe  tc?tture,  cafily  broken,  and  of 
a  good  fraell ;  very  inflammable,  and  yielding  a  feent 
of  myrrh  and  aromatic  ingredients  while  burning. 
This,  if  we  cannot  be  content  without  medicines  from 
our  own  bodies,  ought  to  be  the  mummy  ufed  in  the 
fho^s;  but  if  is  very  fcarce  and  dear  ;  while  the  other 
h  fo  cheap,  that  it  will  always  be  moft  in  ufe. 

All  thefe  kinds  of  mummy  are  brought  from  Egypt. 
But  we  are  not  to  imagine,  that  any  body  breaks  up 
tTic  real  Egyptian  mummies,  to  fell  them  in  pieces  to 
the  druggifts,  as  they  may  make  a  much  better  market 
of  them  in  Europe  whole,  when  they  can  contrive  to 
get  them.  What  our  druggifls  are  fupplied  with,  fs 
the  flefh  of. executed  criminals,  or  of  any  other  bodies 
the  Jews  can  get,  who  fill  them  with  the  common  bitu¬ 
men  fo  plentiful  in  that  part  of  the  world  ;  and  adding 
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a  little  aloes,  and  tvvb; 
fend  them  to  be  baked 

,  exhaled,  and  the  ^ 

thorouglily  that  the  flelh  will  keep  and  bear  tranYftfrT^ 
.  ing  into  Europe.  Mummy  has  been  efleemed  refolvent 
and  balfamic  :  but  whatever  virtues  have  been  attribu¬ 
ted  to  it,  feem  to  be  fuch  as  depend  more  upon  the  in* 
gredients  ufed  in  preparing  tHe  flefh,  than  in  the  fiefli 
itfelf;  and  it  would  fiirely  be  better  to  give  thofe  in- 
gredien  s  without  fo  fliocking  an  addition. 

Mummy,  among  gardeners,  a  kind  of  wax  ufed  in  graft¬ 
ing  and  planting  the  roots  of  trees,  made  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner  :  Take  one  pound  of  black  pitch,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  turpentine  ;  put  them  together 
into  an  earthen  pot,  and  fet  them  on  fire  in  the  open 
air,  holding  fomething  in  your  hand  to  cover  and 
'  quench  the  mixture  in  time,  which  is  to  be  alternately 
lighted  and  quenched  till  all  the  nitrous  and  volatile 
parts  be  evaporated.  To  this  a  little  common  wax  is 
to  be  added  ;  and  the  compofition  is  then  to  be  fet  by 
for  ufe. 

MUNGATS,  or  Mux  K  ATS,  a  town  of  upper  Hungary  : 

E.  long.  22°,  N.  lat.  4^®  30'. 

MUNICH,  a  large  and  elegant  city,  the  capital  of  the 
electorate  and  dutchy  of  Bavaria  fituated  on  the  river 
Ifer  :  E.  long.  11^  32',  N.  lat.  48®  5'. 
MUNICIPAL,  in  the  Roman  civil  law,  an  epithet  which 
fignifies  inveffed  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Roman  ^ 
citizens.  Thus  the  municipal  cities  were  thofe  whofe 
inhabitants  were  capable  of  enjoying  civil  offices  in  tlie 
city  of  Rome  :  Thefe  cities,  however,  according  to 
Mariana,  had  fewer  privileges  than  the  colooics:  They 
had  no  fuffrages  or  v6tes  at  Rome ;  but  were  left  to 
bs.  governed  by  their  own  laws  and  magiftrates.  Some 
*  fey  municipal  cities,  however,  obtained  the  liberty  of 
votes; 

Municipal,  among  us,  is  applied  to  the  laws  that 
obtain  in  any  particular  city  or  province.  And  thofe 
are  called  municipal  officers  who  are  ele(5led  to  defend 
the  intereft  of  cities,  to  maintain  their  rights  and  pri¬ 
vileges,  and  to  preferve  order  and  harmony  among  the 
citizens  ;  fuch  as  mayors,  flier;f!s,  confuls, 
MUNITION,  the.provifions  with  which  a  place  is  fur- 
nifhed  in  order  for  defence ;  or  that  u'hich  follows  a' 
camp  for  its  fubfiffence, 

MUNSTER,  the  capital  of  the  bifhoprick  of  the  fame 
name,  and  of  the  circle  of  Weftphalia,  fituated  on  the 
river  Aa  :  E.  long.  7®  10’,  N.  lat.  52®.  ‘ 

Munster,  is  alfo  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Landgra- 
viate  of  Alfatia,  fubjed:  to  France:  E.  long. 

N.  lat.  48®  S  /  5  » 

Munster  me  infelt,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  the  lower  Rhine,  and  elcdofate  of  Triers :  E.  Jong, 
7®,  N.  lat.  50®  I  5'. 

MUNSTERBERG,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  tlic 
fame  name  in  Silefia  :  E.  long.  16®,  N  lat.  50®  35', 
MUNTINGIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  polyandria 
monogynia  clafs.  The  calix  confifls  of  five  fegments, 
and  the  corolla  of  five  petals  ;  and  tb-  berry  has  one 
cell  containing  many  feeds.  There  is  bat  one  fpecies, 
a  native  of  America. 
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Aogy^  a  genus  of  fillies 
^^ues.  Tlie  head  is  fmooth; 

_ _ membrane  of  the  gills  ;  the 

are^covered  with  a  common  fl<Io  ;  and  the  body 
is  cylindrical,  and  11  my.  There  are  feven  fpecies, 
diftinguilhed  by  their  fins,  tail,  <bc. 

MURCIx4,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  fame  name 
in  Spain  :  W.  long.  i°  12',  N.  lar.  38^  6'. 

MURDER,  orMuRTHER,  in  law,  is  the  wilful  and 
felonious  killing  a  perfon  from  premeditated  malice  ; 
provided  the  party  wounded,  or  otherwife  hurt,  die 
within  a  year  and  a  day  after  the  fa<51  was'  committed. 
See  Law,  Tit.  xxxiii. 

Murderers,  or  Murdering-pieces,  in  a  fhip,  are 
ftnall  pieces  of  ordnance,  either  of  br^fs  or  iron,  which 
have  chambers,  put  in  at  their  breeches.  They  are 
ufed  at  the  bulk- heads  of  the  fore  callle,  half-deck,  or 
fteerage,  in  order  to  clear  th^e  deck,  on  the  lliip’s  being 
boarded  by  an  enemy. 

MURENGERS,  two  officers  of  great  antiquity  in  the 
city  of  Cheder,  annually  chofen  out  of  the  aldermen, 
to  fee  that  the  walls  are  kept  in  repair,  and  to  receive 
a  certain  toll  and  cuftom  for  the  maintenance  thereof. 

MUREX,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  inre(ds  belonging  to  the 
order  of  vermes  tedacea.  This  animal  is  of  the  fnail 
kind  ;  the  fliell  confids  of  one  fpirai  valve,  rough  with 
membranaceous  furrows  ;  and  the  aperture  terminates 
in  an  entire  canal  either  ftreight  or  fomewhat  afeend- 
ing.  There  are  60  fpecies,  particularly  didinguilhed 
by  peculiarities  in  their  Ibells,  eirr. 

MURIA,  ALIMENTARY  SALT.  See  SalT. 

MURO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
fixty  miles  fouth-cad  of  the  city  of  Naples. 

MURRAIN,  or  Gargle,  a  contagious  difeafe  among 
cattle. 

The  fymptoms  of  this 'difeafe  are  a  hanging  down 
and  fwelling  of  the  head,  abundance  of  gum  in  the  eyes, 
rattling  in  the  throat,  affiort  breath,  palpitation  at  the 
heart,  daggering,  a  hot  breath,  and  a  fhining  tongue. 

In  order  to  prevent  this  difeafe,  the  cattle  fiiould 
lland  cool  in  fummer,  have  plenty  of  good  water;  all 
carrlon^ffiould  be  fpeedily  buried ;  and  as  the  feeding 
of  cattle  in  wet  places,  on  rotten  grafs  and  hay,  often 
occafions  this  difeafe,  dry  and  fweet  fodder  ffiould  be 
given  them, 

MURRAY,  a  county  of  Scotland,  bounded'by  the  German 
Sea,  on  the  north  ;  by  Banff,  on  the  eaft  ;  by  Mar  and 
Badenoch,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  Invernefs,  on  the  weft. 

MURREY,  in  heraldry,  a  kind  of  purple  colour.  See 
Sanguine. 

MUS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds,  belonging  to 
the  order  of  glires  ;  the  generic  charader  of  which  is, 
that  the  fore-teeth  of  the  lower  jaws  are  fubulated. 
There  are  21  fpecies.  i.  The  porcellus,  or  guiney- 
pig,  has  no  tail;  there  are  four  toes  on  the  fore  feet, 
and  three  on  the  hind  ones.  This  animal  makes  a 
grunting  noife,  is  very  reftlefs,  and  ftamps  with  its 
hind- feet  when  teazed.  It  loves  heat,  and  feeds  up¬ 
on  various  vegetables.  The  female  has  two  dugs. 
The  colour  is  very  various.  It  is  a  native  of  Brafil. 
2.  The  agati  has  a  fiiort  tail,  four  toes  on  the  fore- 
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feet,  three  on  the  hind  ones,  and  a  yellowiffi  bel5y 
It  is  a  native  of  Brafil,  Surinam,  and  Guinea,  y 
The  leporinUs  has  the  fame  charad:ers  with  the  former* 
only  the  belly  is  white.  It  is  found  ia  Java  and  Su¬ 
matra.  4.  The  citellus  has  a  ffiort  tail,  an  aih-co- 
loured  body,  and  no  ears.  It  is  found  in  Bohemia, 
^c.  belowground.  5.TheIemmus,  has  a  ftiort  tail, 
five  toes  on  both  fore  and  hind-feet,  and  the  body  is 
variegated  with  green  and  yellow.  They  are  found  in 
the  Lapland  mountains  under  little  hillocks,  and  feed 
foiely  on  vegetab]es^  6.  The  paca,  has  a  ffiort  tail, 
five  toes  on  each  foot,  and  there  are  three  yellowiffi 
lines  on  each  fide.  It  is  a  native  of  Brafil.  7.  The 
marmota  has  a  ffiort  hairy  tail,  round  ears,  and  gib¬ 
bous  cheeks.  It  digs  deep  holes  in  the  earth  with  a- 
mazing  quicknefs  ;  fleeps  profoundly  during  the  win¬ 
ter;  lifts  its  food  to  its  mouth  with  the  fore-feet;  of¬ 
ten  fits  ereeft ;  it  is  eafily  tamed,  and  is  found  in  Swit¬ 
zerland.  8.  The  monax  has  a  hairy  tail,  an  affi  co¬ 
loured  body,  roundiffi  ears,  and  four  toes  on  the  fore 
feet  and  five  on  the  hind  ones.  It  is  a  native  of  Ame¬ 
rica.  The  cricetus  has  a  tail  of  a  moderate  length, 
round  ears,  abLckbelly,  and  reddiffifides,  with  three 
white  fpois.  This  animal  digs  deep  caverns  in  the 
earth,  divided  into  many  different  cells  in.  which  it- 
depofites  and  preferves  large  quantities  of  fruits  and 
grains.  The  female  brings  forth  fix  young  ones  twice 
in  the  year,  each  of  which  Jives  in  a  fi^parate  cell. 
They  are  hunted  for  food,  for  their  ffiies,  and  even 
for  the  quantity  of  grain  found  in  their  cells.  It  isra 
native  of  Germany.  10.  The  terreftris  has  a  hairy 
tall,  with  four  toes  on  the  fore  feet,  and  five  on  the 
hind  ones,  and  ears  ffiorter  than  the  hair.  This  ani¬ 
mal,  which  is  about  half  the  fize  of  a  rat,  digs  in  the 
gardens  like  a  mole,  and  eats  the  bark  ofl[  the  roots  of 
trees,  6’^’.  It  fvviras  in  ditches,  and  devours  young 
ducks  in  the  ponds.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe.'  ii. 
The  amphibious  has  a  Jong  hairy,  tail,  with  palmated 
feet.  It  digs  in  the  banks  of  ditches  and  under vthe 
roots  of  trees,  and  feeds  upon  vegetables.  It  is  found 
both  in  Europe  and  Africa.  12.  The  rattus,  or  rat, 
has  a  long  naked  tail,  four  toes  on  the  fore  feet,  and 
five  on  the  hind  ones,  and  a  claw  on  the  large  toe. 
This  animal  infefts  the  houfes  every  where  through 
Europe,  and  is  devoured  by  cats  and  'other  animals 
of  the  fame  clafs.  It  is  reported  by  fcvcral  authors, 
that  rats  were  originally  tranfported  from  America  in 
a  ffiip  belonging  to  Antwerp,  •  13  ,  The  raufculus,  or 
common  moufe,  has  a  long  naked  tail,  four  toes  on 
the  fore-feet  and  five  on  the  hind  ones,  but  has  no 
claw  on  the  large  toe.  This  animal  is  a  natiye  of 
Europe,  feeds  upon  grain  and  fleffi  of  all  kinds. 

The  avellanarius  has  a  long  hairy  tail,  a  reddiffi  bo¬ 
dy,  a  white  throat,  and  the  hind  toss  have  no  claws. 
It  frequents  the  woods  of  Europe,  feeds  upon  nuts, 
which  it  lays  up  in  the  earth,  and  fleeps  during  win¬ 
ter.  15:,  The  quercinus  has  a  long  hafry  tail,  with  a 
black  ring  uoder  the  eyes.  It  is  a  native  of  the  fouth 
of  Europe.  16,  The  gregarius  has  a  tail  about  one 
third  of  the  length  of  its  body,  and  fomewhat  hairy; 
the  body  is  of  a  greyiffi  colour,  anefthe  legs  are  white. 
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It  IS  a  native  of  Germany.  1 7.^  The  fylvaticus  has  a 
tail  of  a  middling  length,  four  toes  on  the  fore  feet, 
and  five  on  the  hind  ones ;  the  body  is  grey,  inter- 
fperfed  with  black  hairs,  and  the  belly  is  white.  It 
is  found  in  the  gardens  and  woods  of  Europe.  j8. 
The  ftriatns  has  four  toes  on  the  fore-feet,  and  five 
on  the  hind  ones;  it  has  longitudinal  ftreaks  on  the 
body,  with  white  fpots.  It  is  a  native  of  India.  19. 
The  longipes  has  a  long  covered  tail,  four  toes  on  the 
fore  feet,  five  on  the  hind  ones,  and  very  long  thighs. 
It  is  found  in  the  torrid  zone.  20.  The  jaculus  has 
a  long  fleecy  tail,  with  very  long  thighs,  and  fliort 
fore-legs.  It  walks  on  its  hind- feet  Ofnly^  and  has  a 
'  jumping  motion.  It  is  found  in  Arabia,  Egypt, 

2  I.  The  volans  has  a  long  hairy  tail,  four  toes  on  the 
fore  feet  and  five  on  the  hind  ones,  and  the  Ikin  from 
the  ears  to  the  tail  is  extended  like  wings,  by  which 
it  is  enabled  to  fly.  It  is  a  native  of  Virginia  and 
Mexico, 

MU^A,  the  PLAiNTAiN-TREE,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  polygamia  monaecia  clafs.  The  calix  is  a  fpatha: 
the  corolla  donfifls  of  two  petals  ;  one  of  them  flraight 
and  teethed  ;  and  the  other  is  concave,  ftiort,  and 
furnifh-d  with  a  nedtarium.  It  has  fix  filaments,  and 
one  flylus.  There  are  four  fpecies,  ail  natives  of 
the  Indies, 

MUSCA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infedls  belonging  to 
the  ord-er  of  diptera.  The  mouth  is  furnifKed  with  a 
flefliy  probofcis,  and  two  lateral  lips  ;  it  has  no  pappi. 
There  are  129  fpecies,  principally  diflinguifhed  by  pe¬ 
culiarities  in  their  feelers. 

MUSCADINE,  a  rich  kind  of  wine,  of  the  growth  of 
Provence  and  Languedoc,  in  France. 

MUSCLE,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  192. 

Muscle,  in  natural  hiftory.  See  Mytulus. 

MUSEUM,  a  name  which  originally  fignified  a  part  of 
the  palace  of  Alexandria,  which  took  up  at  lead  one 
fourth  of  that  city.  This  quarter  was  called  the  Mu- 
feum,  from  its  being  fet  apart  for  the  mufes  and  the 
ftudy  of  the  fciences.  Here  were  lodged  and  enter 
tained  the  men  of  learning  ;  who  were  divided  into 
many  companies  or  colleges,  according  to  the  fciences 
of  which  they  were  the  profeflbrs;  and  to  each  of 
thefe  houfes  or  colleges  was  allotted  a  handfome  reve¬ 
nue.  The  foundation  of  this  eftablifliment  is  attribu¬ 
ted  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  here  placed  his  li¬ 
brary.  Hence  the  word  Mufeum  is  now  applied  to  any 
place  fet  apart  as  a  repofitory  for  things  that  have  an 
immediate  relation  to  the  arts. 

The  Mufeum  at  Oxford,  called  the  Aflimolean  Mu¬ 
feum,  is  a  noble  piH  of  building,  erefted  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  univerfity,  at  the  weft  end  of  tlie  theatre, 
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at  which  fide  it  has  a  magnhicent  portal,  fuftalned  by 
pillars  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The- front,  which  is 
to  the  ftreet,  extends  about  fixty  feet,  where  there  is 
this  iiifcription  over  the  entrance,  in  gilt  cbaraders, 
Mufeum  AJh7noleanu7n^  fchola  natural  is  bijlori^i  offiz 
etna  c  by  mica. 

It  was  begun  in  1679,  finiftied  in  1683,  when 
a  valuable  colle<ftion  of  curiofitie?  was  prefented  to  the 
univerfity  by  Elias  Alfhmole,  Efq.  which  were  the  fame 
day  repofited  there.  And  feveral  acceffions  have  been 
fince  made  to  the  Mufeum  ;  among  which  are  hie¬ 
roglyphics  and  other  Egyptian  antiquities,  an  entire 
mummy,  Roman  antiquities,  alrars,  medals,  lamps, 
<bc.  and  a  variety  of  riatural  curiofities. 

The  Britifli  Mufeum  in  London  is  a  large,  beautiful, 
and  magnificeht  building,  and  the  nobleft  cabinet  of 
curiofities  in  the  world.  This  ediJlce  was  eredled  in 
1677,  and  was  called  Montague-houfe,  from  having 
been  the  town  refidence  of  the  dukes  of  Montague, 
In  the  year  1753,  the  Britifli  parliament  having  paffed 
an  a6t  for  purchafing  the  Mufeum  of  the  late  Sir  Hans 
Sloan,  and  the  colledtion  of  manuferipts  of  the  late  lord 
Oxford,  called  the  Harleian  Library,  for  the  ufe  of 
the  public  ;  2  6truftees  w'ere  appointed  and  incorpora¬ 
ted,  to  provide  a  repojitory  for  thofe  and  fome  other 
collections,  which  repofitory  was  to  be  called  the  Bri¬ 
tifli  Mufeum.  Thefe  truftees  elected  fifteen  other  tru- 
ftees  j  and  having  bought  Montague-houfe,  fitted  it  up 
for  the  reception  of  thefe  coIIc<5tioDS  :  they  alfo  ap¬ 
pointed  officers  to  fuperintend  the  mufeum ;  and  having 
ordained  certain  ftatutes  with  refped  to  viewing  the 
collection  contained  in  it,  the  public  were  admitted  to, 
view  it  in  1757. 

MUSES,  certain  fabulous  divinities  amongft  the  pagans, 
fuppofed  to  prefide  over  the  arts  and  fciences  :  for 
this  reafon  it  is  ufual  for  the  poets,  at  the  beginning  oF 
a  poem,  to  invoke  thefe  goddefles  to  their  aid.  Some 
reckon  the  mufes  to  be  no  more  than  three,  wz. 
Mneme,  Aoede,  and  Melete ;  that  is,  memory,  fing- 
ing,  and  meditation :  but  the  moft  ancient  authors, 
and  particularly  Homer  and  Hefiod,  reckon  nine  ;  viz, 
Clio,  which  means  glory ;  Euterpe,  pleafing ;  Thalia, 
flourifliing ;  Melpomene,  attracting ;  Tcrpfichore,  re¬ 
joicing  the  heart;  Erato,  the  amiable;  Polyhymnia, 
a  multitude  of  fongs  ;  Urania,  the  heavenly  ;  and  Cal¬ 
liope,  fweetnefs  of  voice.  To  Clio,  they  attributed' 
the  invention  of  hiftory  ;  to  Melpomene,  tragedy  ;  to 
Thalia,  comedy  ;  to  Euterpe,  the  ufe  of  the  flute; 
to  Terpfichore,  the  harp;  and  to  Erato,  the  lyre  and 
lute;  to  Calliope,  heroic  verfe  ;  to  Urania,  aftrolo'? 
gy  ;  and  to  Polyhymnia,  rhetoric. 

MUSHROOM,  in  botany.  SeeFuNGUs. 
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MUSICK  is  one  of  the  feven  fciences  commonly  quantity  or  number,  but  not  confidering  it- in  the  abftraCI:' 
called  liberal ;  and  is  comprehended  alfo  among  like  arithmetick,  but  in  relation  to  time  and  found,  in  or- 
the  mathematical,  as  having  for  its  objed  diferete  der  to  make  a  delightful  harmony  :  Or  it  is  the  art  of 

difpofiBg^, 
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difpofing  and  condui^llng  founds  confidered  as  acute  and 
grave  ;  and  proportioning  them  among  themfelves,  and 
ieparating  them  by  juft  intervals  pleafing  to  the  fenfe. 

MrMalcome  defines  it  a  fciencethat  teaches  how  found, 
under  certain  meafurcs  of  time  and  tune,  may  be  produ< 
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ced  ;  and  fo  ordered  and  difpofed,  as  either  in  confonance 
(/.  e,  joint-founding,)  or  fucceffion,  or  both,  they  may 
raife  agreeable  fenfations. 

From  this  definition,  the  fcience  naturally  divides 
into  two  general  parts,  viz,  theoretical  and  practical. 


PART  L  The  THEORY  of  MUSICK- 


Chap.  I.  Of  MUSICAL  SOUNDS. 

\  XioM  I,  7'he  ear  is  the  foie  judge  of  found.  E- 
JrX.  very  found  is  not  a  mufical  found.  For  to  this 
two  things  are  required  :  firfl,  That  the  found  pleafc^the 
ear  ;  fecondly,  I'hat  it  be  within  a  certain  compafs.  A 
mufical  found  is  clear,  uninterrupted,  and  uniform;  and 
ought  not  to  exceed  the  power  of  the  ear  to  judge  of  it. 

For  founds,  very  deep  or  very  high,  are  not  eafily 
diflingnifhed,  but^y  an  ear  very  ccnverfant  in  mufick. 

Sound  being  a  finiplc  idea,  cannot  be  defined  but  by  an 
imperfe«fl  defeription  of  its  caufe  which  is  an  undulato- 
ry  motion  of  the  air,  communicated  by  the  vibration  of 
'  the  parts  of  bodies  to  the  organ  of  hearing. 

The  diverfiti.es  of  founds,  and  their  proportions,  arc- 
.  perfcflly  difeerned  by  the '  ear,  are  the  object  of  the 
theory  of  mufick,  the  grounds  and  principles  of  the  prac¬ 
tice,  as  well  as  the  caufes  of  pleafure  in  the  fenfe  and 
imagination.. 

Thefe  diveefities  of  founds  are  exprefled  by  the  terms' 
high  and  low,  acute  and  grave,  or  fliarp  andflate.  Flence, 
from  any  given  found,  we  can  conceive  a  fuccellion  of 
them  ;  wherein  the  laft  in  order  is  more  acute  than  the 
foregoing;  and  this  feries  is  called  notes  afeending. 

Or,  on  the  contrary,  when,  in  a  fuccellion  of  founds, 
the  laft  in  order  is  more  grave  than  the  former;  this  fe¬ 
ries  is  called  notes  defeending. 

Axiom  II.  From  this  order  of  note*  afeending  and 
defeending  ire  deduced  all  the  proportions  of  founds  .;  the 
properties  of  the  fame  proportions  ;  and  the  relations . 
which  arife  out  of  their  various  combinations  and  fuccef- 
fions  Thefe  include  the  whole  bufinefs  of  harmony  and 
melqdy  ;  and  the  knowledge  of  them  is  the  ground  work 
or  balls  of  the  fcience  of  mufick. 

Corollary  I.  Hence  nothing  can  be  admitted  in 
mufical  compofition  which* doth  not  immediately  depend 
on  the  foregoing  axiom,  and  which  cannot  be  demon- 
'  ftraied  from  it. 


This  feries,  though  it  may  be  repeated  at  pleafure, 
mufl  ftill  come  under  the  rcllri<5tion  above  mentioned ; 
which  is,  that  it  mull  not  exceed  the  power  of  the  ear  to 
judge  of  it.  The  greateft  compafs  of  .the  human  voice 
will  fcarcely  reach  above  two  oflaves,  or  fifteen  notes. 
Inftruments  are  framed  with  more,  to  anfwer  the  moll 
interefling  purpofe  of  mufick,  which  is  variety. 

The  feven  founds  in  mufic  are  named  from  the  firft  fe- 
yen  letters  of  the  alphabet,  viz.  A,B,C,D,E,F,G. 

The  dillance  between  any  two  of  thofe,  whether  im; 
mediate  or  remote,  is  called  an  interval.  And  cveryin- 
terval  is  named  from  the  natural  numbers ;  beginning  at 
unity,  ^ 

In  naming  of  an  interval,  it  is  alway  underllood  of  the 
afeending  notes  ;  and  both  terms  are  inclufive.  Thus'A'B 
is  called  a  2d,  AE  a  5  th,  BE  a  4th,  EG  a  3d,  A  A  an 
8th  or  odave  ;  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

We  proceed  now  to  lay  down  an  exa6l  defeription  of  all 
the  intervals  in  mufic.  For  from  the  knowledge  of  thefe 
are  difeovered  all  the  proportions  which  conftitute  har¬ 
mony  ;  and  upon  which  the  whole  fuperftrudlurc  of  mufick 
is  raifed. 

Firft,  of  the  intervals  of  founds  lying  In  their  natural 
•order.  Of  thefe  there  are  feven  intervals,  named  either 
the  greater  |onc,  the  lefter  tone,  and  the  half- tone  or 
femitone.  See  the  Mufick  P latest  N®.  1,2. 
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Sctft.  2.  Of  the  Diversity  of  Sounds.' 

The  dlverfity  of  founds  fucceeding  in  the  natural  or- 
ider  is  not  however  extended  through  any  number  of  founds 
which  may  be  exprelf.d  by  a  mufical  inftrument,  or  even 
by  the  human  voice.  Foruniverfnl  experience,  concfa<51:ed 
by  the  judgment  of  the  ear,  hath  demenftrated  and  af- 
certained  the  number  feveuto  comprehend  all  the  variety 
that  mufick  is  capable  of  affording.  Therefore,  the 
number  eight  is  the  bound  or  limit  of  the  materials  of 
mufi-.al  compofition;  and  this  eighth  note  or  found  is 

called  an  0':t.ive.  ■ 

This  oftave  may  be  conceived  as  unity,  or  the  firft 
aote  of  another  feries  afeending  or  defeending,  *  ‘ 


In  this  feries  of  8  notes  are’contalned  5  whole  tones  ; 
three  greater,  and  two  lefter  ;  and  2  femitones.  Redu¬ 
cing  them  therefore  to  the  loweft  denomi^Tatlon,  they  will 
be  found  to  contain  12  half-tones  ;  and  inclufively  13. 
Every  octave  then  contains  13  halftones  ;  out  of  the  va¬ 
rious  combinations  of  which  arife  the  feveral  concords  and 
difeords,  as  will  be  fhewn  in  its  proper  place.  The  lef- 
fer  tones  arc  ^like  divided  into  half  tones,  as  are  the 
greater.  We  fhall  therefore,  for  brevity  fake,  hereafter 
ufe  thediftindion  onlyof  whole  tones  and^half  tones :  the. 
reafon  for  which  ftiall  be  alligned  below. 

From  the  inequality  in  the  order  of  thefe  intervals  we 
draw  the  following  corollary. 

CoR- 
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Cor.  II.  Harmonical  proportion  is  of  a  fpecies  diffe¬ 
rent  from  all  other  proportions,  and  can  be  demonflra- 
ted  only  from  principles  peculiar  to  itfelf.  This  will  be 
feen  when  w'e  come  to  fhew  the  method  of  dividing  aline 
harmonically ;  as  well  as  from  the  proportion  flated  in 
numbers. 

The  firft  of  the  notes  in  the  examples  above  is  called 
the  key-note,  or  key.  Notwithftandiqg  the  intervals  may 
be  reckoned  from  any  given  note  ;  yet  it  will  anfwer  our 
purpofe  better  to  begin  with  the  key. 

In  the  firft.  example, 

The  firft  interval,  or  diftance  between  the  key  and 
fecond,  contains  2 

Between  the  2d  and  3d  2 
3d  and  4th  I 

=  Semitones. 

5th  and  6th  2 

6ih  and  7th  2 
7th  and  8th  i 

In  the.  fecond  example, 

The  fifft  interval,  or  diftance  between  the  key  and  fe¬ 
cond,  contains  2  femitones. 

Between  the  2d  and  3d  i 
3d  and  4th  2 

f!;  2  Semitones.  ' 

5th  and  6th  i 

6th  and  7th  2 
\  7th  and  8th  2 

From  this  comparifon  of  the  two  feries,  it  is  evident 
'  there  is  but  one  difference,  and  this  arifiag  from  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  notes,  or  place  of  the  femitone,  For  if  you 
begin  to  read  the  fecond  feries  at  the  interval  between  the 
3d  and  4th,  the  femitones  will  be  found  exadlly  in  the 
fame  order  as  in  the  firfl  example. 

In  the  firfl  example,  the  firfl  femitone  falls  on  the  4th 
note,  or  that  which  is  next  above  the  3d  to  the  key; 
which  gd  is  5  half  tones  above  the  key  inclufively.  In 
the  2d  example,  the  half-tone  falls  on  the  gd  note  ;  and 
is  therefore  itfelf  the  third  to  the  key,  and  is  four  half¬ 
tones  above  the  key  inclufively. 

This  diflin^lion  *of  the  place  of  the  femitone  is  mod 
worthy  of  obfervation,  it  being  the  only  effential  diffe¬ 
rence  of  tune,  the  groundwork  of  all  that  beautiful  va¬ 
riety  which  may  be  introduced  in  the  air  or  melody,  as 
well  as  it  is  the  principle  or  hinge  on  which  turns  the 
refolution  of  every  difcord.  The  key-note  of  every  tunc 
is  that  whereon  the  tune  ends  ;  which  though  it  may 
be  altered  for  variety  in  the  upper  part,  yet  the  lafl  note 
of  the  bafs  is  ever  the  key. 

When  the  gd  to  the  key  is  5  femitones  to  the  key,  as 
in  the  firfl  ex’ample,  that  tune  is  faid  to  be  compofed  in 
a  iliarp  key.  When  the  gd  to  the  key  is  4  femitones  to 
the  key,  as  in  the  fecond  example,  the  tune  is  in  a  flat  key. 
And  this,  as  was  faid  before,  is  the  only  difference  in  tune. 

This  difl:in<5lion  of  flat  and  .fharp  third  holds  good, 
not  only  in’ relation  to  the  key,  but  likewife  to  every  note 
ivi  the  fcale  of  mufick.  And  in  this  light  it  is  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  compofing  in  different  keys  ;  of  changing  the 
key  in  the  fame  tune  which  introduces  the  fo  much  de- 
fired  variety  in  mufick  ;  and  of  writing  the  fame  tune  in 
VoL.  III.  N°.  82.  2 
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divers  keys,  which  is  called  traafpofition.  Hence  we 
eflablilh  the  following  axioms. 

Axiom  III.  As  the  difference  of  the  flat  and  fliarp 
third  to  the  key  conflitutes  the  key,  and  is  effential  to 
the  tune :  fo  no  tune  compofed  in  a  fharp  key  can  be? 
compofed  into  a  flat  one,  nor  a  flat  into  a  fliarp  ;  for 
that  would  be  altering  the  permanent  nature  of  things. 

The  truth  of  this  axiom  will  moft.  evidently  appear, 
when  we  fhall,  in  the  fecond  part,  or  pradice,  have  learn¬ 
ed  the  art  of  tranfpofition. 

Axiom  IV.  The  great  and  cooflantobjedl  which  muflbe 
fought  after  in  mufick,  whether  in  compofition,  or  perfor- 
"'raance  of  thorough  bafs,  is  variety  with  uniformity.  For  the 
proportions  already  laid  down,  and  the  prodigious  variety 
emerging  from  them,  as  they  lie  in  the  order  of  nature, 
before  they  are  modified,  divided  or  combined  by  art, 
do  not  only  point  out  this  variety  to  us  ;  but  the  concords 
and  difeords  likewife  made  out  of  thefe,  and  arranged  by 
art,  will  not  only  not  fuffer  us  to  recede  from  the  e.flabiifli- 
ed  precept,  but  by  a  kind  of  fweet  violence  conflrain  us 
to  purfue  this  darling  object. 

Gn  the  truth  of  this  axiom  is  grounded  the  reafon  for 
‘'the  mixture  of  difcord  with  harmony,  and  the  occafion 
of  this  precept  in  playing  thorough  bafs,  namely,  that 
the  hands  fhould  as  much  as  polfiblc  move  in  a  contrary 
dire<5lion. 

As  to  the  place  of  the  other  femitone,  which  in  the 
flat  key  is  on  the  6th,  the  reafon  fliall  be  told  in  its 
proper  place.  And  moreover,  it  mull  be  obferved,  that 
the  greater  7th  in  the  fliarp  key,  which  eaufes  the  fecond 
femitone  to  fall  on  the  8th  in  that  key,  is  alfo  common 
to  the  flat  key  in  many  paffages,  but  unexceptionabiy  at 
the  end  of  the  tune,  or  clofe. 


Se<5l.  g.  Of  Concords  Discords. 


Of  tho  intervals  Handing  in  their  natural  order  are 
compounded  the  greater  intervals,  namely,  the  concords 
and  difeords. 

Thefe  are  the  next  things  to  be  confidered.  Now,  to 
invelligate  the  order  of  thefe,  and  their  proportions  to 
each  other,  we  mull  have  recourfe  to  the  original  caufe 
of  found ;  that  is,  to  the  tremulous  motion  of  the  air, 
excited  by  the  percufiion  of  fome  folid  body,  as  a  bell, 
firing,  or  pipe. 

This  trembling  of  the  air  is  In  proportion  quick  or  flow 
as  the  impreflion  given  it  by  the  voice  or  an  inflrument. 
The  quicker  the  trembling  is,  the  more  acute  the  found* 
the  flower,  the  more  grave  or  flat.  The  fame  found  is 
the  effect  of  the  fame  degree  of  quicknefs  of  the  air’s 
motion  continued.  Hence  a  firing  founding  the  fame 
note  to  the  end  of  its  vibration,  proves,  that  the  vibrations 
are  in  equal  times,  from  the  greateft  to  the  Icafi  ranges 
ofits  motion. 

The  Ihoiter  a  mufical  firing  is,  the,  quicker  are  its  vi¬ 
brations,  and  therefore  the  more  acute  the  found. 

The  longer  a  firing  is,  the  more  flow  are  its  vibrations, 
and  fo  the  more  grave  the  found. 

Therefore,  from  the  divifion  of  a  mufical  firing,  the 
proportions  of  acutenefs  or  gravity  are  computed.  Hence 
we  raife  the  following  axiom. 

Axiom  V.  The  quicknefs  of  the  vibrations  is  reci- 
4  ^  .  |>rocal 
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i^rocal  to  the  lengths.  Thus  Ih  two  ftrlngs  of  the  fame 
matter,  and  equal  diameters;  if  one  be  doable  the 
length  of  the  other,  it  will  give  half  the  quicknefs  of 
pulfes ;  that  is,  halt  the  number  of  pulfes  in  the  fame 
time:  or,  the  lengths  being  as  2  to  i,  the  vibrations  are 
as  I  to  2.  On  this  axiom  are  demonftrated  the  order 
and  proportions  of  the  concords,  as  follows. 

Proportion  of  the  OSiave, 


A- 


-B 


Let  AB,  a  mufical  ftring,  be  divided  equally  in  C,  and 
flopt  there :  C  B  will  found  an  o<5lavc  to  the  whole  or 
open  firing  AB.  Now,  CB,  AB,  are  as  i  to  2  :  there¬ 
fore,  the  vibrations  are  as  2  to  i  ;  that  is,  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  oflavc  or  diapafon  is  double,  or  2  to  i . 

E,  D. 

Proportion  of  the  ^th» 

C 

A - - B 

Let  AB  be  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  and  flopt 
in  C  :  C  B  will  found  a  5th  to  the  whole  pr  open  firing. 
Now,  CB  is  to  A  B  as  2  to  3  :  therefore  the  vibra¬ 
tions  are  as  3  to  2  ;  that  is,  the  proportion  of  the  5th, 
or  diapente,  is  fefquialteral,  or  3  to  2. 

Proportion  of  the  e^th, 

C 

A - - B 

Let  the  firing  be  flopt  in  C,  which  is  a  4th  part  of 
the  whole :  C  B  will  found  a  4th  to  the  whole  A  B  or  o- 
pen  firing.  Now,  CB  is  to  A B  as  3  to  4  :  therefore 
the  vibrations  are  as  4  to  3  ;  or,  the  proportion  of  the 
4th^or  diateffaron,  is  4  to  3  . 


Proportion  of  the  f7arp  ^d. 


Stop  the  firing  in  C,  the  jth  part:  CB  will  found 
a  greater  3d  to  A  B.  But  CB  is  to  A  B  as  4  to  5.  There¬ 
fore  the  vibrations  are  as  5  to  4  ;  or,  the  proportion  of 
the  fharp  3d  is  as  5  to  4.  ^ 

Proportion  of  the  fat  3^/. 

C 

A - - - B 

Stop  in  C  the  6th  part:  CB  will  found  the  lefTcr  or 
flat  third.  But,  6" f:. ‘Therefore  the  proportion  of  the  flat 
third  is  as  6  to  5. 

Proportion  of  the  greater  or  Jharp  6th. 

.  C 
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Proportion  of  the  lefer  or  flat  6tk. 
C 


A - - - - - - - B 

CB  -fths  of  AB  will  found  the  greater  6th.  Therefore 
the  proportion  of  the  fharp  6th,  is  as  5  to  3. 


A - B 

CB,  ^ths  of  AB,  founds  the  lefTer  6th,  Therefore 
the  proportion  of  the  flat  6th  is  as  8  to  5. 

If  thefe  diviflons  of  the  firing,  whofe  numerators  are 
the  fame,  or  unity,  be  fet  down  in  fractions,  in  the  na¬ 
tural  order  of  numbers,  thus  reduced  to 

a  common  denominator,  the  harmonical  proportions  vvill 
appear  in  the  fame  fucceflion  of  concords,  as  invefligated 
by  found  in  the  divifion  of  the  fame  line  ;  and  the  nume¬ 
rators,  being  by  this  reduiSlion  as  whole  numbers,  will 
fland  thus,  60,  40,  30,  24,  For  the  common  deno¬ 
minator,  120,  anfwering  to  the  whole  or  open  firing;  the 
relative  proportion  of  the  fame  to  the  lirfl  fraction,  and 
the  relative  proportion  between  each  two  fuccellive  frac¬ 
tions,  will  exprefs  the  proportion  of  the  harmonic  chords. 
Thus  -X  OF  8tli,  0**  5^^*  4^  T  ^ 
fharp  3d.  Hence  we  dilcover  relative  harmonical  propor¬ 
tion  in  numbers  :  which  is,  As  the  firft  is  to  the  third  ; 
fo  is  the  difference  of  the  lirfl  and  fecond  to  the  difference 
of  the  fecond  and  third.  For,  reducing  the  firfl  three 
nun-ibers  to  the  lowefl  terms,  and  inverting,  they  will  be 
2,3,  6.  Now  2^6::  i  3.  Again,  reducing  the  fecond 
three,  they  will  be  3,  4,  6.  Now  3 6  : :  1*2.  Where- 
ever  this  proportion  obtains,  the  numbers  bear  harmonical 
or  mufical  relation.  Further,  the  refirangle,  or  quotient 
of  the  firft  and  third  numbers  multiplied,  being  divided 
by  the  excefs  of  twice  the  firft  above  the  fecond,  finds  a 
fourth  proportional.  Thus  3,  4,  6,  given  as  above; 

3  multiplied  by  6,  gives  18  :  which  divided  by  2,  the 
excefs  of  twice  3,  the  firft  above  4  the  fecond,  gives  9^ 
the  fourth  mufical  proportional.  Thus  3,  4,6,  9;  And 
of  thefe,  the  firft  is  to  the  fourth,  as  the  difference  of  the 
firft  and  fecond  is  to  the  difference  of  the  third  and  4th. 
So  3:9::  1:3. 

The  harmonic  proportion  of  three  numbers  in  this 
natural  fucceflion  of  fraftions,  extends  as  far  as  the  chord 
of  the  flat  3d.  Which  third,  being  of  the  whole  num-. 
ber,  limits  this  equality  of  proportion,  feeing  that  the 
number  7  is  no  aliquot  pan.  But  as  to  the  fourth  pro¬ 
portional,  it  cannot  be  found  even  from  that  number  which 
expreffes  the  fharp  3d,  which  is  ftill  of  fhortcr  extent. 
This  limitation  of  proportion  then  explains  the  extent  of 
harmony,  and  llkewife  becomes  the  principle  of  the  fame  ; 
as  will  be  feen  in  the  definition  of  harmony. 

Hence  it  is  evident,  the  remaining  concords  of  the 
fharp  6th,  which  is  4-.  and  of  the  flat  6th,  or  are  not 
included  in  this  equality  of  proportion. 

Thefe  are  the  concords,  their  order  and  proportions  ; 
any  one  of  which  founded  together  with  the  open  firing, 
is  concordant  with  it,  and  produces  harmony. 

Example  of  the  names  and  order  of  the  intervals  in 
concord  v/lth  the  open  firing  or  bafs,  and  the  femitones 
contained  in  each,  Muftek  Plates^  No.  3. 

Again,  two  of  thefe  concordant  intervals,  namely,  the 

5th  and - 8th 

Sharp*  3d  and - 8th 

Bat 
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Flat  3d  and - 8th 

Sharp  3d  and - 5th 

Flat  3d  and - 5th 

Sharp  3d  and  Sharp  6th 
Flat  3d  and  Flat  6th 

6th  and - -  4th  • 

Flat  6th  and - 4th 

founded  with  the  open  ftrirrg,  orbafs  note,  are  concordant 
all  together  ;  and  therefore  produce  harmony. 

Example  of  two  concording  with  the  open  ftring  or 
bafs.  No  4. 

Next  follows  an  example  of  three  concording  with  the 
bafs.  No.  5. 

Having  thus  difcovered  the  concords,  their  order  and 
proportions  ;  it  is  v/orth  remarking,  that  the  find  concord, 
or  8th,  which  arifes  from  the  mod  fimple  divifion  of  a 
line,  is  the  mod  perfedl  concord  ;  the  5th  is  the  next 
perfedt  concord ;  and  fo  of  the  red,  in  the  order  they 
have  been  found  by  the  divifion  of  the  dring.  For  the 
nature  and  perfedlion  of  the  4th,  accounted  by  fame  a 
very  impcrfedf  concord,  lhall  be  explained  in  the  corolla¬ 
ries  of  the  demondration  of  the  harmony,  in  Part  II.  on 
pradlics. 

TheSths  aod  5ths  then  are  called  the  perfedl  concords. 
The  3ds  and  6ths  imperfedi:  concords.  The  4th,  of  a 
middle  nature  between  the  others,  may  be  called  an  im¬ 
proper  concord  ;  for  this  reafon,  that  with  the  6th,  with 
which  it  is  always  accompanied  in  harmony,  though  it 
make  perfedt  harmony  with  the  given  note,  yet  they 
change  the  chord  into  that  of  the  4th  to  that  note. 

Like  wife  the  6th,  whether  joined  with  the  3d  or  4th 
to  the  given  note,  tbo’  it  make  perfedl  harmony  with  ei¬ 
ther,  yet  they  change  the  chord  into  that  of  the  6th  or 
4th  to  the  fame  note. 

Hence  the  reafon  why  the  6ths  are  more  imperfedi  con¬ 
cords  than  the  3ds. 

From  the  order  and  perfedtion  of  the  concords  thus  dif¬ 
covered;  we  deduce  the  following  corollary. 

Cor.  III.  The  moft  perfedl  harmony  is  that  which 
will  be  produced  by  the  perfedt  concords,  namely,  the  3d, 
5th,  and  Sth.  Thus  No.  6. 

From  the  foregoing  corollary,  we  are  able  to  give  a 
juft  definition  of  harmony.  Harmony  confills  in  one 
certain  invariable  proportion  of  diffance  of  four  founds 
performed  at  the  fame  inflant  of  time,  and  moft  pleafing 
to  the  ear. 

Thefe  proportions  of  the  firft  feries  are  called  fimple 
concords.  If  the  notes  of  a  fecond  feries  be  added  to  the 
firft  odiave,  the  proportion  of  any  two  concording  notes 
compounded  with  the  odtave  retains  the  name  and  nature 
of  the  fimple  concord  ;  as  a  tenth,  compounded  of  an  oc¬ 
tave  and  third,  is  called  a  third  ;  a  twelfth,  compounded 
of  an  odtave  and  5th,  is  called  a  fifth  ;  a  fifteenth,  com¬ 
pounded  of  two  odlaves,  is  called  an  odtave,  or  double 
odlave.  And  fo  on  to  a  third  feries. 

Thefe  are  the  compound  concords. 

All  other  proportions  founded  together  are  harfh  and  dif- 
agreeable  to  the  ear;  and  are  for  this  reafon  called  difeords. 

From  the  compounding  and  dividing  the  proportions 
delivered,  not  only  the  harmonica!  intervals  are  computed, 
but  the  difeords  like  wife. 
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And  this  the  following  calculations  demonftrate. 

The  proportion  of  the  o<5iave  is  the  proportion  of  the 
4th  and  5th;  for,  by  compounding  ^  4-=  V,  or  4 
proportion  of  the  o<5tave. 

Again,  it  is  the  proportion  of  the  fliarp  3d  and  fiat  6th : 
for,  ^  t  loweft  terms. 

Again,  the  flat  3d  and  fiiarp  6th  :  for,  — 44  or  t 

the  proportion  of  the  o^Iave, 

Now,  fince  the  4th  and  5th,  the  3d  and  6th,  as  alfo 
the  2d  and  7th,  compounded,  make  the  odtave  ;  that  is, 
any  two  numbers  making  9,  the  middle  term  or  note 
being  repeated,  or  common  to  both  ;  it  follows,  that  to 
fall  a  4th  or  rife  a  5th,  as  alfo  to  fall  a  3d  or  rife  a 
6th,  and  to  fall  a  2d  <5r  rife  a  7th,  and  the  contrary,  an- 
fwers  the  fame  purpofe  of  harmony ;  for  they  meet  in  the 
odlave. 

This  obfervation  W'ill  be  of  great  ufe  in  fetting  the 
bafs,  and  figuring  the  fame,  by  producing  that  variety 
and  coatrary  motion  demonftrated  necelTary  in  the  4th 
axiom. 

^  Proportion  of  the  ^th. 

The  proportion  of  the  5th  is  the  proportion  of  the  ftiarp 
3d  and  fiat  3d  ;  for  by  compounding  4  -il  or  \  the 
refquiaiierai  and  known  proportion  of  the  5th. 

Proportion  of  the  Sharp  6th. 

The  proportion  of  the  fharp  6th  is  the  compound  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  fourth  and  fharp  3d  ;  for  ^  4 — or^. 
Of  the  flat  6th,  the  proportion  is  of  the  4th  and  flat  3d; 
lOr  y  y _ tT  T* 

By  the  fame  manner  of  compounding  are  found  the 
proportions  of  the  concords  of  the  3ds  ;  which  fhall  be 
fhewn  when  we  fhall  have  got  the  tones  and  femitones  ; 
which,  as  being  difeords,  arife  by  dividing  the  harmonic 
proportions  as  follows. 

Proportions  of  the  Discords  proved. 

Proportion  of  the  Greater  Tone. 

The  proportion  of  the  greater  tone  is  the  difference  of 
the  4th  and  5th  ;  for  4)  4  (~-|  ^^0'  proportion  of  the 
greater  tone. 

Proportion  of  the  Leffer  Tone. 

The  proportion  of  the  lefler  tone  is  the  difference  of 
the  5th  and  fharp  6th ;  for  -I-)  tIZ  proportion  of  the 
leffer  tone. 

Proportion  of  the  Semitone. 

The  proportion  of  the  femitone  is  the  difference  of 
the  fharp  3d  and  4th  ;  for  4)  tZZtt  proportion  of  the 
femitone. 

Having  now  the  propprtions  of  the  tones  and  femitones,, 
we  are  enabled  to  prove  the  proportion  of  the  femitone, 
or  flat  2d  and  fliarp  7th  to  the  Sth  ;  as  likewife  all  the 
remaining  proportions,  whether  difeord  or  concord  :  For, 
the  5th  and  fharp  3d,  give  ^  the  greater  7ih  ;  and 
the  fharp  9th  and  femitone  y  4tZIt4§  in  its  loweft  terms 
4  the  proportion  of  the  oftave. 

To  go  on;  The  proportion  of  the  fharp  3d  is  that  of  the 

greater 
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greater  and  iefler  tones  ;  for,  -| 
lovvert  terms,  the  greater  3d. 

-  And  the  proportion  of  the  flat  3d  is  compounded  of  the 
greater  tone  and  femitone  j  for,  ^ 
iowefl  terms  f  the  proportion  of  the  flat  3d.  . 

The  proportion  of  the  4th  is-that  of  the  fharp  3d  and 
femitone  ;  for,  ^  ■ffZZl'S  loweft  terms  the  propor¬ 
tion  4  of  4^^*  Or  it  is  the  proportions  of  the  flat 
3d  and  lefTer  tone ;  for,  -f  V  V"  in  its  lowed 

terms  4* 

The  proportion  of  the  difeord  of  the  fiiarp  4th  is  found 
by  compounding  its  conflituent  intervals,  the  4th  and 
femitone  ;  for,  4  4-4  4t  proportion  of  the  fharp 
4th. 

And  laftly,  the  proportion  of  the  flat  7th  is  compound¬ 
ed  of  two  4ths,  or  is  ;  for,  4  yZI/s?  proportion 
of  the  flat  7th. 

Thefe  proportions,  in  the  natural  order  of  the  firfl  feries, 
or  fharp  key,  fland  thus  : 

K  2d  Sharp  3d  4th  5th  Sharp  6th  Sharp  7th  8th 

9  545  s  »s  *6 — » 

I  T  :3r  T  T  .  T  7 - ^ 

In  the  fecond  feries,  or  flat  key,  thus  ; 

K  2d  Flat  3d  4ih  5th  Flat  6th  Flat  7th  8th 

^  g  6  4-1  8  i  g  "2, 

I-g-  TT^  T 

Hence  we  can  demonftrate  (what  before  was  taken  for 
granted)  the  places  of  the  greater  and  lefTer  tones,  and 
femitone. 

Now,  the  relative  proportion  or  difference  is  found  by 
divifion  of  the  two  next  proportions  in  the  natural  order 
as  above. 

The  places  of  the  greater  and  lefTer  tones  and  femitones 
in  the  fharp  key. 

0  T  (I  greater  tone,  or  2d. 

■|)  4  (t?  lowed  terms  the  lefTer  tone,  or 

fharp  3d. 

|.)  4  (44  the  femitone,  or  4th. 

4)  4  (4  the  greater  tone,  or  5th. 

4)  4  (  L°  tho  lefTer  tone,  or  fharp  6th. 

4)  y  (44  or  Z  the  greater  tone,  or  fharp  7th. 

V)  T  (tt  femitone,  or  8th. 

The  places  of  the  greater  and  lefTer  tones  and  femitones 
-in  the  flat  key. 


0 

I) 

4-) 

4) 

i) 

I) 


(I  the  greater  tone,  or  2d. 


T  (44 — t4  the  femitone,  or  flat  3d. 

4  (4--^ — y  the  lefTer  tone,  or  4th. 

4  (-f  tne  greater  tone,  or  5th. 

4  (44  the  femitone,  or  flat  6th. 

(4? — tF  the  lefTer  tone,  or  flat  7th. 
y®)  4  (-ryZZT  greater  tone',  or  8th. 

The  ufc  of  this  theory  is  chiefly  on  account  of  afeer- 
taining  the  places  of  the  femitone;  the  difference  of  the 
major  and  minor  tones,  which  is  as  having  not  been 
hitherto  reduced  to  pradice.  ^  ^  » 

We  fhall  therefore  hereafter  admit  no  other  diflindtion 
than  that  of  whole  and  half  tones. 

The  intervals  then  contained  in  the  0(5lave,  in  both 
4eys,  excluding  the  firfl  term,  will  be  more  eafily  deferi- 
i)ed  thus  : 

The - 2d  is  one  tone. 

Flat  3d  a  tone  and  a  half. 

.Sharp  3d  two  tones. 
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4th  two  tones  and  a  half. 

Sharp  4th  three  tones. 

5th  three  tones  and  a  half. 

Flat  6th  four  tones. 

Sharp  6th  four  tones  and  a  half. 

Flat  7th  five  tones. 

Sharp  7th  five  tones  and  a  half. 

Sth  fix  tones. 

Having  found  all  the  intervals,  their  order  and  proper*' 
tions ;  it  will  be  neceffary  to  take  in  one  view  the  femitones 
of  the  odtave,  marked  by  their  different  names  and  inter¬ 
vals..  For  every  femitone  hath  two  names  in  refpe<5t  to 
the  preceding  and  following  note  in  the  natural  order. 
As  in  the  following  example.  The  knowledge  of  this  is 
mofl:  necefTary  to  learning  the  art  of  compofiiion.  7, 

The  difeerds  being,  as  hath  been  fliewn,  the  lefTer  2d, 
or  femitone,  and  greater  2d,  the  fharp  4th  or  falfe  ydi, 
the  lefTer  and  greater  7ths,  it  is  to  be  underftood,  that 
not  any  two  or  three  of  thefe  are  to  be  founded  together, 
to  frame  the  difeord  ;  as  the  members  of  any  concCrd  are, 
to  make  the  harmony :  but  each  difeordant  note  hath  its  dif- 
cordant  and  concordant  notes  proper  to  itfclf,  which  fill 
up  the  difeord;  and  which  are  called  the  accompani¬ 
ments. 

The  five  dlfcords,  then,  being  diflind  and  unlike  each  o- 
ther  ;  the  definition  of  difeord  mud  be  this: 

Difeord  confifls  in  certain  variable  proportions  of  the 
diftance  of  founds,  performed  at  the  fame  inflant  of  time, 
and  difagreeable  to  the  ear. 

Chap.  II.  ‘Of  the  SCALE  of  MUSICK. 

Having  found  that  the  larger  combinations  of  the  13 
femitones  in  the  odtave  conftitute  the  concords  and  difeords ; 
for  the  better  application  of  them  to  our  purpofe,  we  fhall 
next  confider  them  fingly  and  diftindly^ 

"  —  —  0(51aTe  —  8th* 


Diapafon 
Semidiapafon 
Defedlive  8ih,  or  — 
Sept,  major 

Sept,  minor  —  — 

Hexachordon  major  — 
Hexachordon  minor  — 
Diapente  —  — 

Semidiapente,  or  —  — 
Tri  one 

Diateflaron  —  — - 

Ditone  — 

Semiditone 
Tone  — 

Semitone 


greater  fharp  7th. 


lefTer  flat  7rh, 
greater  fharp  6th, 
lefTer  flat  6th. 

—  5th. 

—  fliarp  4th, 

3  or  falfe  5  th. 

—  —  . —  greater,  or  fharp  3d, 

—  —  lefTer,  or  flat  3d. 

.  —  —  greater  —  — •  2d. 

—  —  ■—  lefTer  —  —  2d. 


Unifon  —  —  —  —  —  one  found. 

As  they  fucceed  each  other  m  the  natural  order  of  both 
keys,  as  above  demonftrated  ;  this  is  called  the  fcale  of 
mufick. 

In  this  fcale  we  fhall  Ilkewife  take  a  view  of  the  con¬ 
cords  of  the  fame  denomination,  as  they  arife  in  fucceflion 
from  the  fame  natural  order  of  the  fimple  tones,  and  alfo 
of  the  difeords  as  oft  as  they  occur. 

There  are  two  fcales  in  ufe  :  the  diatonic  fcale,  and 
the  chromatic. 

In  the  diatonic  fcale,  the  notes  arife  by  tw'o  tones,  a 

femitone. 
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fcmitone,  and  one  tone  to  the  jth ;  and  thence  by  two 
tones  and  a  femitone  to  the  8th.  This  is  the  order  in  a 
fliarp  key;  where  note,  that  the  feniitones  are  in  the  4th 
and  8th  places.  No.  8. 

In  a  flat  key,  the  notes  afccnd  according  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  example,  N®  9. 

One  tone,  a  femitone,  and  two  tones'  to  the  5th  ;  a 
femitone  and  two  tones  to  the  8th, 

In  the  next  example,  the  fame  proportion  of  the  flat 
third  is  illullrated  bycomparifon  with  theinftance  in  the 
fliarp  key.  No.  10, 

The  number  of  the  tones  and  iemitones  in  both  flat  and 
ifliarp  key  are  equal.  The  difference  arifes  from  the 
l^laces  of  the  femitone  ;  which,  in  the  flat  key,  are  the 
3d  and  6th.  This  is  that  eflential  difference  of  tone  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  which  creates  fuch  variety  in  mufical 
{trains,  as  well  as  in  the  harmony.  Thefe  are  fome  ef- 
feds  of  the  femitone  ;  others  we  fhall  fee  ia  its  proper 
|)lace. 

7he  Chromatic  Scale, 

The  chromatic  rifes  by  a  tone  and  5  femltones  to  the 
5th,  and  thence  by  5  feniitones  more  to  the  8th.  Thus 
No.  II. 

The  chromatic  fcale,  which  is  no  other  than  the  na¬ 
tural  femltones  in  their  order,  except  the  firft  tone,  is 
only  ufed  when  mixed  with  the  diatonic.  That  is  to  fay, 
when  a  fenpitone,  not  belonging  to  the  harmony  of  the 
key,  is  introduced  in  the  middle  of  a  tune.  And  this 
may  be  done  by  the  note  afeending  by  a  femitone, 
or  defeending  :  in  either  of  which  cafes,  the  key  is 
changed  in  that  part  of  the  drain.  This  is  the  caufe 
of  great  variety  in  the  air;  as  well  as  it  new-modulates 
the  harmony.  This  is  another  cflFed  of  the  femitone, 
on  which  turns  fo  much  variety  and  elegance.  It  mart 
-  be  executed  by  the  compofer  with  all  the  addrefs  and 
art  imaginable.  For  this  we  mull  refer  to  the  fccond  part 
or  pradice ;  where  will  be  given  the  rules  for  the  mixture 
of  the  chromatic.  Pieces  of  mafick  where  it  is  frequently 
ufed,  are  now  commonly  called  chromatic  mulick. 

The  diatonic  fcale  being  that  which  we  are  chiefly 
coneerned  to  underftand,  as  well  as  the  firft  in  order, 
and  before  any  ufe  of  the  chromatic  can  take  place ;  we 
ihall  proceed  to  view  it  in  another  light,  whereby  we 
{hall  difeover  fuch  properties  of  it  as  will  be  ufeful  to  the 
compofer.  Sharp  key.  "No.  12. 

Fi-om  the  key  the  thirds  afeend,  as  in  the  above  ex¬ 
ample,  by  one  ^arp  3d,  two  flat  3ds,  two  fliarp  3ds,  a 
flat  3d,  and  laftly  another  flat  3d  on  the  7d  to  the  key. 

All  the  4ths  being  perfed,  are  like ;  except  that  one 
which  falls  on  the  (harp  7th  ;  this  is  called  a  fliarp  4th, 
or  falfe  5th.  No.  13, 

AH  the  5ths  are  perfed,  and  therefore  like  ;  except 
that  formed  by  the  fharp  7th  and  4ih,  which  likewife  is 
a  flat  5th  or  fharp  4th.  No.  14. 

The  6ths  fland  thus :  two  fharp  6ths,  one  flat  6th; 
two  fharp  6ths,  two  flat  6ths.  No.  15. 

There  arc  but  two  greater  7ths  which  are  the  fliarp 
^d  and  fharp  7th  to  the  key  :  they  fland  under  the  two 
iemitones. 

-AU.tbc  8ths  arc  perfed  and  alike. 

VoL,  .m.  N®.  82.  2 
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From  thefe  theorems,  and  axioms,  the  2d  and  4th, 
we  deduce  this  pradical  corollary. 

CoR.  IV.  The  3ds  and  6ths  are  the  intervals  mofl 
frequently  to  be  ufed  in  compofition ;  the  8chs,  5ths, 
'*and  4ths  moft  rarely. 

The  4th  being  an  improper  concord,  and  the  7th  a  dif- 
cord  ;  we  cannut  afeertain  their  ufe  till  we  come  to  the 
demonftration  of  the  harmony  and  accompaniments  of 
the  difeords  in  the  2d  part. 

On  this  4th  corollary  is  grounded  the  reafon  of  forbid-- 
ding  two  8ths  and  two  ^ths  in  confecution,  either  in  coni- 
pofitioD,  'Or  performing  thorough  bafs. 

Next  follow  examples  of  the  fame  in  a  flat  key.  ,  No, 
17,  18,  19. 

There  are  but  two  fharp  ytbs  which  are  the  2d  and 
^thto  the  key.  They  fland  under  the  femltones. 

All  the  0(51aves  are  perfect  and  alike. 

It  is  evident  to  fight,  that  the  intervals  in  the  flat  and 
fliarp  key  do  not  in  the  leaf!  vary ;  except  in  the  order 
they  fucceed  each  other,  beginning  from  the  key.  And 
it  is  equally  evident,  that  this  variation  is  owing  to  the 
diflferent  places  of  the  femitone. 

This  demonftrates  what  has  been  faid  in  page  319. 
col.  I.  concerning  the  femitone  ;  and  illuftrates  what  is 
aflertsd  in  the  4Th  axiom,  that  variety,  amidfl  uniformity, 
muft  be  the  great  object  attended  to  in  mufick,  fince  that 
uniformity  and  variety  both  fubfifl  in  the  very  principles. 

Let  it  be  obferved,  that  this  uniformity  is  preferved  by 
bringing  in  the  flat  6th  and  flat  7th  to  the  key.  And 
this  mufl  of  neceflity  be  fo,  fince  they  arc  the  places  of 
the  femitone  and  lefler  tone  in  the  natural  flat  key  wherein 
the  example  is  fet,  according  to  the  demonftration  of 
the  fame. 

For,  by  corollary  i.  nothing  can  be  admitted  in  com- 
poGtion  which  doth  not  immediately  depend  on  the  2d 
axiom,  and  which  cannot  be  demonflrated  from  it  ;  name¬ 
ly,  that  the  proportions  of  founds,  and  their  relations, 
mufl  be  deduced  from  the  natural  order  of  the  notes. 
This  is  the  true  reafon  for  introducing  the  flat  6th  and 
flat  7th  in  every  flat  key. 

The  harmonic  proportions  and  difeords  having  been 
demonflrated  from  the  diviflon  of  a  line  in  arithmeti¬ 
cal  progreflion ;  we  fhall,  in  the  next  place,  try  what 
are  the  effeds  of  a  mufical  flring  divided  in  geometrical 
proportion.  No.  20. 

Let  A  B,  a  mufical  flring,  be  divided  equally  in  C  ; 
CB,  the  half  next  the  bridge,  will  found  an  odtave  to 
the  whole  or  open  firing,  a-s  we  have  fhewn  in  the  har¬ 
monic  proportions. 

Again,  let  C  B  be  equally  divided  in  D ;  D  B  will 
found  the  o<flave  to  C  B,  or  double  odtave  to  the  open 
flring,  A  B. 

And  thus,  by  an  equal  divifion  of  a  firing  between  ei¬ 
ther  the  nut  and  bridge,  or  flop  and  bridge  ;  the  half 
next  the  bridge  will  give  the  o<flave  above  continually. 

But  the  fame  proportion  is  not  preferved  in  the  equal 
divifion  between  the  nut  and  flop,  or  between  any  tw» 
flop.  For  the  length  of  the  odave  to  the  open  flring, 
which  is  between  the  nut  and  flop,  being  equally  divi¬ 
ded;  the  half  next  the  cut  gives  the  found  of  the  4th 
the  open  firing ;  and  the  half  next  thejlop,  or  bridge, 

4  M  I  founds 
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founds  the  5th,  which.  t\\'o  are  the  confHtuent  intervals 
of  the  cdiave.  • 

And  file  hime  divlGon  of.  the  founds  is  conflantly  pre- 
ferved,  if  the  length  of  an  o<n:ave  be  ecj^^ually  divided  be¬ 
tween  any  two  (lops. 

Again,  the  length  of  a  5th  between  two  flop?,  or 
nut  and  flop,  equally  divided  ;  the  half  next  the  bridge 
gives  the  greater  3d,  the  other  half  the  lefTer  3d. 

And  ^gain,  the  length  of  the  greater  3d,  thus  divided, 
gives  the  greater  and  leficr  tone.  ‘And  the  greater  tone’s 
length,  equally  divided,  gives  the  greater  and  le/fer  fe- 
niitone.  And  the  length  of  the  greater  femitone,  equally 
divided,  gives  the  founds  in  proportion  as  5  and  4.  The 
greater  interval  being  next  the  bridge,  and  fo  continually. 

Hence  the  neceffity  of  the  greater  and  ielTer  tones  and 
femitones  in  mufic  is  evident  ;  and  the  truth  confirmed, 
which  is  afferted  in  the  2d  corollary. 

Now,  in  the  diatonic  fcale,  v/herefoever  the  femitones 
lie,  that  is,  whether  the  air  be  in  a  cr  fharp  key, 
the  graver  part  of  the  tone  will  be  the  lefTer  femitone, 
and  the  acuter  the  great  femitone  ;  and  in  the  chroma¬ 
tic,  which  afeends  by  femitones,  ibe  greater  and  lefTer 
femitones  will,  for  the  fame  reafon,  fucceed  each  other 
alternately.  Wherefore,  if  any  feries  of  chromatic  notes 
be  removed  a  femitone  higher  or  lower;  it  mufl  happen, 
that  the  lefTer  femitone  will  fucceed  into  the  place  the 
greater,  and  the  greater  into  the  place  of  the  lefTer. 
Hence  dilTonances  will  happen  in  the  diatonic  fcalc,  as 
being  compofed  of  the  fame  materials  with  the  chromatic, 
if  the  key  be  injudicioufly  changed  by  tranfpofition.  For, 
as  the  diiTonance  will  be  evident,  if  the  tri^nfpofition  be 
by  one  femitone  ;  fo  the  difproportion  will  ftill  appear, 
if  the  removal  be  by  any  odd  number  of  femitones  within 
the  compafs  of  the  4th. 

As  the  proportions  of  the  concords  have  been  deraon- 
flrated  from  the  divifion  of  a  line  ;  fo  are  they.  likewife 
to  be  found  in  the  geometrical  proportions  of  folid  bo¬ 
dies,  and  therefore  may  be  illuflrated  by  the  fame. 

We  fhall  begin  with  the  proportion  of  the  8th/ 

The  proponion  of  the  8th  being  the  compound  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  5th  and  4th,  is,  by  corollary  of  the  34th 
propofition  of  Archimedes,  as  the  whole  fuperficies  of  a 
right  cylinder  deferibed  about  a  fphere,  to  the  whole  fu¬ 
perficies  of  an  equilateral  cylinder  inferibed  as  2  10  i. 
For,  the  circumferibed  is  to  the  fpheric  fuperficies.  as  12 
is  to  8  (by  32  of  this,)  but  the  fpheric  is  to.  the  inferibed 
as  8  is  to  4  by  this  prefent  propofition:  therefore  the 
circumfcrlhed  is  to  the  inferibed  as  12  is  to  6,  or  2  to  i. 

In  harmonic  terms  thus  exprefled  ;  the  5th  is  to  a  gi¬ 
ven  fiote  Of  key  as  1,2  is  to  8  ;  but  the  proportion  of  the 
4th  is  as' 8  to  6.  Therefore,  the  proportion  of  the  8th 
is  V  I  as  2  to  I . 

Again,  the  proportion  of  the  5th,  and  the  next  har- 
itionical  proport  on  arifing  out  of  the  5th,  is  beautifully 
illuflrated  in  the  admirable  proportion  of  the  fphere, 
right  cylinder,  and  equ  lateral  cone  circumferibed  about 
each  other.  The  lall  proportion  being  invented  by  An¬ 
drew  Facquet ;  and  '.hat  of  the  two  firll  by  Archimedes, 
as  demonfiiated  m  his  45th  piopofition  in  Tacquet’s  Eu¬ 
clid, 
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We  cannot  forbear  tranferibing  at  length  this  v/onder- 
ful  propafitiorf,  and  demonflraiion  of  the  fame  *.  tor 
that  on  this  proportion  is  erected  the  whole  fuperflrudlure 
of  harmonic  ohords. 

ARCHIMEDES’S  PROPOSITION  45. 

Theor.em.  An  equilateral  cone  circumfcnbed  about 
a  fphere,  and  a  right  cylinder  in  like  manner  circum- 
feribed  about  the  fame  fphere,  and  the  lame  Iphere  it- 
felf  continue  the  fame  proportion,  to  wit,  the  fcfquial- 
teral,  as  well  in  rcfpeift  of  the  folidity,  as  of  die  whole 
fuperficies.  For,  by  of  this  book,  the  right  cylin¬ 
der  (  )  encompafhng  the  fphere,  is  to  the  fphere,  as  well 
in  refpeil  of  folidity,  as  of  the  whole  fuperficies,  as  3  is 
to  2,  or  as  6  to  4.  But  by  the  foregoing,  the  equila¬ 
teral  cone  circumferibed  about  the  fphere,  is  to  the  Iphere, 
in  both  the  Rid  refptdls,  as  9  10  4.  therefore,  the 
fame  cone  is  to  the  cylinder,  both  in  refpe^  of  folidity 
and  furface,  as  9  is  to  6  Wherefore,  thefe  three  bo¬ 
dies,  a  cone,  cylinder,  and  fphere,  are,  betwixt  them- 
felves,  as  the  numbers  9,  6  and  4,  and  conrtqaenijy 
continue  the  fefquialieral  proportion,  E,  D. 

Inharmonic  terms  expreiTed  thus:  the  5ih  is  to  the 
key  as  3  is  to  2,  of-  as  6  to  4  :  but  the  9th  is  to  the  key, 
(that  is,  the  5th  to  the  jtb)  as  9  is  to  4 ;  (for  the  2d 
and  its  8th  f  tZZSO  dierefore,  the  fame  9th  is  to  the 
5th  as  9  is  to  6.  Wherefore  thefe  thiee  tones,  the  9th, 
the  5th,  and  the  key,  are,  betwixt  themfelves,  as  the 
numbers  9,  6,  and  4;  and  con'equenily  continue  the 
fefquiaiteral  proportion,  Q^E,  D. 

Therefdre,  the  proportions  of  the  key,  the  yth  and 
its  5th,  being  the  fame  fefquiaiteral  proportion  continued, 
are  the  fame  proportions  as  that  of  the  equilateral  cone, 
right  cylinder  and  fphere  ;  the  two  firll  delcribed  about 
the  fphere,  C^E,  D. 

On  the  proportion  of  thefe  three  is  ereifled  every  other 
proportion  of  harmony  ;  which  we  fliall  purfue  one  Hep 
further,  forafmuch  as  thefe  truths  will  be  moil  maniftft 
and  cftabliflied  in  the.praflice  when  we  (hall  have  deliver¬ 
ed  the  rules  of  harmony. 

The  5th  divided  arithmetically,  or  equally,  gives,- aa 
hath  been  fiiewn,  the  greater  gd  or  next  perfedl  concord : 
the  fefquiaiteral  proportion  to  which  gives  the  greater 
yth  ;  for  -J;  4  gives  *-/  the  greater  7th,  as  dcmonfiraied 
above. 

Hence,  from  the  fefquiaiteral  proportion  thrice  repeat¬ 
ed,  namely,  to  the  key,  its  5th  and  3d,  we  are  furni/li- 
cd  with  the  perfed  harmony,  or  concords  of  the  key  and 
5th;  to  which  every  harmonic  proportion,  where  ever 
founj,  is  analogous;  that  is,  partaking'of  the  nature, 
proportion,  and  relation  of  the  key  and  its  5th,  It  is 
worth  remarking  in  this  place,  that  the  members  of  thefe 
chords  arife  out  of  the  proportions,  as  abuve  dtmonfira- 
ted,  by  turns  The  key  being  fiill  fupplied  with  one 
(proportion ;  and  then  in  its  turn  the  5th  with  th^  lame. 
Wherefore,  the  mixture  of  the  harmony  of  ihe  key  and 
5th  is  fcarcely  feparable  :  A  truth  which  will  abund  >ntly 
difcover  itfelf  in  the  pradice,  byiih  in' the  rul.  s  «  f  har¬ 
mony,  and  in  every  other  part  of  compofition.  On  this 
25  founded  the  following  axiom. 

Axi'Oil 
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Axiom  VI.  Thefe  5  tones  therefore,  namely,  the 
Itey,  the  3d,  5th.  fiii,rp  7  h  and  9rh,  are  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  fnperiirudu' e  of  niufick. 

We  (hall  conclude  th*s.  theory  with  the  lurmonical  di* 
vifion  of  a  line. 

To  divide  a  Line  harmonically.  No.  2t. 

A  right  line,  AD  is  fa  :d  to  be  divided  harmonically* 
if,  being  cut  into  three  par.s,  A  B,  B  C,  C  D,  the  caie 
be  fo,  that,  as-^the  whole  A  D  (or  Z)  is  to  either  ex¬ 
treme  or  ^  I  fo  fhall  the  other  exiierae  be  to  the  ia- 
-determinate  part  m  ;  that  is, 

^  ^  ^  Wherefore  Z  nt  a  c. 

And,  to  divide  any  given  right  line  thus  harmonically, 
as  fuppofe  A  D  :  From  either  end  of  it  draw  a  right  hn^, 
as  DQ  i  niuke  an  angle  with  it,  and  of  any  length  ;  con- 
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ned  the  end  of  this  line  with  the  other  end  A,  by  draw¬ 
ing  AG  ;  and  then  taking  any  point,  as‘B,  at  pleafure, 
in  the  given  line,  there  draw  E  F  parallel  to  D  G,  and 
in  it  take  B  E  equal  to  B  F ;  then  draw  E  G,  and  that 
fhall  find  the  po  nt  C  required  i  and  then  calling,  as  a- 
beve,  the  whole  line  Z,  A  B  a,  B  C  m,  and  D 
I  iay  Z  I  a  I  '•  c  I  m. 

For  the  triangles  A  D  G,  ABF,  and  B  E  C,  are  all 
fimilar  :  and  confequently  ADI  ABIIDGI:BF:; 
or  as  D  G;  to  B  F^B  E.  But  as  D  G  :  B  E.t  C  D  : 
B  C ;  (by  working  about  the  equal  angles  D  and  E, 
B  C)  wherefore,  by  equality,  A  D:  A  B:;  CD: 
CB  that  is,  Z  :  : :  c\m.  Q^E,  D. 

Am d  from  hence  it  is  plain,  that  the  ratio  of  the  whole 
line  AD,  to  the  figment  A  B,  may  be  taken  at  plea- 
lure  ;  br.t  that  the  intermediate  part  B  C  mud  be  iefs 
than  either  A  B  or  C  D. 


PART  II.  The  PRACTICE  of  MUSICIC 


The  pradice  of  mufick  is  founded  on  the  principles 
delivered  in  the  theory.  Its  feveral  parts  are, 
compofition,  figuring  the  bals,  melody,  tranipolition, 
-and  Tinging  by  note.  ,  ' 

Of  the<e  we  fhall  treat  feparately  in  the  above  order. 
Compolition  is  the  felting  togetner  two  or  more  notes 
in  harmony  ,  ta  be  founded  at  the  fame  time. 

When  m  the  fucceffion  of  concords,  in  the  parts,  the 
notes  of  each  part  aie  of  the  fame  length,  or  lime  of 
founding  the  compolition  is  called  counterpoint. 

When  the  fucctflion  of  concords  is  by  notes  of  differ¬ 
ent  lengths  1  the  ievcral  parts-,  it ’s  called  plain  defcant. 

,  I'he  mixture  of  difcord  and  concord,  by  notes  of  the 
lame  or  different  lengths  or  time  in  the  parts,  is  CaLed 
figurate  defcant.  Of  thefe  in  their  order :  and  fiiil  of 
counterpoint. 

'  In  order  to  attain  more  eafily  the  art  of  compofition, 
it  is  ncceffary  to  premife  a  few  ih.ngs  concerning  other 
affedions  of  founds;  as  the  time  or  lengths  of  founding 
the  notes  ;  the  time  of  mufick,  ct  movement  of  the  air  ; 
and  the  different  cliffs  wherein  the  parts  of  mufick  are  u- 
fual.ly  ^^rittcn. 

.  T  he  folio }  ing  account  of  the  proportions  of  the  lengths 
of  notes,  tiie  time  and  cliffs,  being  well  undeiftood’by 
every  one  acquainted  ever  lo  I  ttle  with  mufick,  might 
-wePhive  been  omitted  in  an  elfay  of  ihjs  kind  ;  (-.vhere; 
indtad  cf  iifing  repeiitiops,  ii  is,  hoped  we  have  of¬ 
fered  TO  the  public  fomething  new;  at  lead  in  the  man 
ner  of  dtn.onftrating  the  rules  of  compt-fi  ion,  both  in 
di'cord  and  harmor  y  ;)  but  that  we  would  le  ve  nothing 
in  our  power  untold,  which  may  contribute  to  form  a 
compleat  mufician.  " 

The  longed  note,  now  generally  in  ufe  in  hdrumental 
tnufick,  is  called  a  lemibreve.  Its  time  is  as  long  as  you 
can  difiindly  count  for. 

Out  of  the  divifion  and  fubdivifiyn  0^  the  ffurbreve 
are  formed  the  Engths  of  all  other  notvS  ;  according  to 
the  following  proportions  No  22.  ? 

Afemibreve,  whofe  time. is  as  one,  two,  three,  four, 
is  as  ion^^ 


1'  2  Minums, 

I  4  Crotchets 

as  ^  8  Qurtvers, 

I  16  Semiquavers, 

j  32  Demilemiquavers. 

A  dot  after  any  note,  fignifits  the  tinie  of  fuch  -note 
mud  be  lengthened  to  one^half  of  the  plain  note.  No.  23» 
The  proportions  are  thus ; 

A  dotted  femibreve  is  equal  to  3  minums. 

A  dotted  minnm  to  3  crotche  5. 

A  dotted  crotchet  to  3  quave  s. 

And  fo  of  the  red.  ^ 

1  hus  we  are  furniffed  with  notes  according  to  the  odd 
and  even  numbers.  And  this  nafurally  divides  the  lime 
of  any  fong  or  mufic  into  odd  and  even  time. 

COMMON  TIME. 

When  the  air  moves  according  to  the  even  numbers  ♦ 
and  every  bar  is  meafured  by  beating  the  time  into  two 
equal  and  even  parts,  the  mufick  is  compofed  in  common 
time:  known  by  one  of  the  foilowmg  maiks  prefixed  to 
the  lune  ;  as  ihe  letter  C,  having  4  crotchets  in  a  bar  5, 
or  denoting  two  crotchets  in  .1  bar. 

TRIPLE  TIME. 

But  when  the  rruf  ck  moves  according  to  the  odd  num¬ 
bers,  and  cvCiy  bar  is  meafured  by  beating  the  time  into 
two  unequal  parts,  as  two  and  one,  the  fong  is  compofed 
in  tiiple  t  me  ;  whith.is  known  by  one  of  thefe  figns  pre¬ 
fixed  to  the  tune. 

3,  or  4.  for  3  minums  in  a  bar. 

^30  orchets  m  a  bar. 

4  3  Q^?‘Vers  in  a  bar. 

■§;  9  Crotch  ts  in  a  bar, 

9  Quavers  in  a  bar. 

'i'm  wppermoft  number  being  the  numerator  of  a  ru!- 
gar  frpaflion  ;  and  the  lower^  or  denominator,  the  aliquot 
parT  of  ihe  femibreve. 

There  is  aifo  another  proportion  of  the  length  of  notes 
in  ufe.  And  this  is,  V;hen  three  quavers  are,  by  dimi* 

'  iiutiosii 
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nution  of  their  lengths,  contrafled  into  the  time  of  2 
quavers,  or  one  crotchet,  conftantly  noted  by  the  figure 
(3)  over  them. 

And  laftly,  the  mod  common  movement  of  jiggs, 
Avbich  is  by  fix  or  twelve  quavers  in  a  bar,  have  their 
•bafs,  for  the  fmoothnefs  of  the  movement,  often  written 
in  plain  crotchets  ;  2  in  a  bar  for  the  treble  !•;  and  four, 
marked  thus  C,  for  the  treble  Y*  plain,  there¬ 

fore,  that  all  tunes  in  thefe  movements  truly  belong  to 
common  time,  fince  every  bar  is  meafured  by  theheating, 
or  dividing  it  into  even  parts,  as  exprelTed  in  the  bafs. 

A  paufe  or  reft  in  mufick,  is  a  ceftation  of  the  found, 
in  one  or  more  of  the  parts  ;  or  of  all  the  parts  together. 
Nothing  hath  a  finer  elFedt  in  mufick  than  a  paufe  of  all 
the  parts  judicioufly  made ;  or  of  one,  or  more  of  the 
parts,  for  the  fake  of  imitation.  The  refts  therefore 
are  written  down  in  the  place  of  notes,  and  each  note 
hath  its  own  reft,  which  is  of  the  fame  length  with  the 
fiote  vvhofe  name  it  .bears.  Thus., 

A  femibreve  reft  is  as  long  as  a  femibrcvc. 

A  niinum  reft  as  long  as  a  minum. 

And  fo  of  the  reft. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is  the  cliff  in  which 
any  part  of  the  mufick  is  faid  to  be  written  ;  according  as 
the  cliff  Is  prefixed  to  each  ftave  of  the  writing. 

The  ufe  of  the  cliff  is  to  afeertain  the  names  of  the 
cotes  ;  and  to  denominate  that  part  of  the  mufick  to  which 
it  js  prefixed. 

There  arc  three  cliffs,  to  anfwer  and  diftinguifti  the 
three  parts  in  mufick:  The  bafs,  or  F  cliff;  the  tenor, 
or  C  cliff;  and  the  treble,  or>G  .cliff.  No.  24. 

The  bafs  is  fo  called,  from  its  being  the  Joweft  part, 
or  that  wherein  are  fet  the  graver  tones. 

The  tenor,  or  middle  part,  hath  its  name  from  hold¬ 
ing  the  bafs  and  upper  parts  together.  This  will  be  clear¬ 
ly  underftood,  when  we  (hall  have  learned  to  compofe  in 
four  parts. 

The  uppermoft  part  is  called  the  counter-tenor  in  vo- 
oal  mufick  ;  and,  in  inftrumcntal,  the  firft  treble. 

The  bafs  and  treble  cliffs  are  now  conftantlj  written 
in  the  fame  places  as  in  the  examples.  The  tenor  cliff 
is  often  removed,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  compo- 
fer  .or  writer  of  mufick ;  to  anfwer  the  convenience  of 
the  notes  ftanding,  as  much  as  may  be,  within  the  com- 
pafs  of  the  five  lines,  or  ftave.  Which  convenience  is 
the  reafon  for  the  invention  of  the  diverfiiy  of  cliffs,  as 
well  as  the  ufes  already  named.  For  it  is  eafy  to  appre¬ 
hend,  that  the  natural  tones,  and  their  proportions,  are 
invariably  the  fame,  whether  expreffed  by  the  voice,  or 
an  jnftrument,  however  they  may  be  diftinguiftied  by  ar¬ 
tificial  figns.  Obferve,  that  the  cliffs,  according  to 
their  names,  rife  above  each  other  by  the  interval  of  a 
.5th  :  thus  the  tenor  is  equally  diftant  from  each  other 
part.  For  C  is  a  5th  to  F,  as  it  is  alfo  a  5th  below  G. 

Chap.  I.  Of  COMPOSITION  in  COUNTER¬ 
POINT. 

CoMPosiTi  ON  in  counterpoint  is  when,  in  the  fuccef- 
£on  of  concords  in  the  parts,  the  notes  of  each  part  arc 
(of  the  fame  length,  or  time  of  founding. 

According  to  the  2d  axioaij  we  lhall  hegin  with  the 
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harmony  of  the  key  note ;  and  proceed  to  demonftrate  the 
harmony  of  the  remaining  notes  of  the  octave  in  their  na¬ 
tural  order. 

D-emonJirattoh  cf  the  harmony  of  the  key. 

The  harmony  of  the  key  is  the  concord  .©f  itfelf. 

The  harmony  of  the  key  muft  be  perfect  harmony. 
Now,  the  notes  concording  in  perfect  harmony,  are,  by 
corollary  3d,  the  3d,  5th,  and  8th :  But  thefe,  with  the 
key,  are  the  concord  of  itfelf ;  Therefore,  the  harmony 
of  the  key  is  the  concord  of  itfelf. 

This  demonftraiion  is  grounded  on  this  evident  truth  ; 
namely,  that  any  other  concord  would,  by  the  term,  or 
name  of  it,  in  effect  change  the  key ;  whereby  the  unity 
of  the  tune  would  be  deftroyed,  and  by  this  contradidlien 
the  author’s  meaning  rendered  unintelligible.  The  ne- 
ceffity  of  perfedt  harmony  in  the  key  being  evident,  no  o- 
ther  fort  of  demonftratlon  is  required ,  nor  indeed  can  be 
admitted. 

Pros.  Let  itljc  required  to  fet  a  bafs  to  the  notes  of 
an  odtave  afcendinginG  (harp.  No  2  J. 

Any  one  of  the  three  notes  in  the  bafs  is  concording, 
by  corollary  3  ;  but  the  8th  is  preferable  when  it  is  the 
firft  or  kft  note  of  the  tune  ;  for  thusiibeft  afeertains  the 
key.  The  preference  of  either  of  the  other  two  depends 
on  the  following  rules. 

Firft,  The  5th  cannot  take  place  when  the  concord 
immediately  preceding  fliall  happen  to  be  a  yth,  the  for¬ 
bidding  the  confecutionof  5ths  being  afferted  in  corollary 
the  4th, 

Again,  the  movement  of  the  bafs  ought  generally  to 
be  by  defeending  a  5th,  or  rrfinga  4th,  6th,  or  8th,  or 
any  other  great  interval ;  thereby  meeting  the  treble,  and 
effedling  variety  and  contrary  motion  of  the  parts  ;  the 
eftablifhed  rules  of  harmony  by  the  4th  axiom. 

Laftly,  The  air  of  the  bafs  muft  be  confulted  ;  and,  if 
pofiible,  an  imitation  of  feme  foregoing  paffage  in  the 
upper  part. 

The  application  of  thefe  rules  will  decide  which  of 
the  two  or  three  notes  is  preferable  in  this  or  any  other 
concord. 

'  Demonf  ration  of  the  harmony  of  thr^d. 

The  harmony  of  the  2d  is  the  concord  of  the  5th. 

The  harmony  of  the  key  having  been  ftiewn,  we  muft 
confidcr  it  as  an  immoveable  point,  in  relation  to  which 
we  are  to  order  the  reft  of  our  computations,  confiftent 
with  the  eftabliftied  principle  of  uniformity. 

The  2d  to  the  key  immediately  defeending  into  the 
key,  will  have,  for  its  next  concording  note,  the  greater 
yth  ;  which  at  the  fame  time  afeends  by  a  femitone  into 
the  key;  t6  which  7th  the  2d  is  a  3d. 

For,  by  axiom  2,  the  combination  of  founds  are 
deduced  from  the  natural  order  of  notes  afeendmg  and 
defeending.  But  the  2d  and  7th  can  admit  no  other 
concordant  note  but  the  5ih  to  the  key.  For  the  3d  is 
difeord  with  the  2d;  and  the  4th,  6th,  and  8th'dilcord 
with  the  ftiarp  7th. 

NoWjithe  2d,  7th,  and  5th  are  the  concord  of  tb£ 
5th  ;  therefore,  the  harmony  of  the  is  the  concord  of 
theyth.  No.  26^ 

The 
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The  5th  muft  always  be  taken  at  the  clofe  ;  or  when 
the  treble  is  defcending  Into  the  key;  for  then  the  bafs^ 
will  fall  a  5th  into  the  key;  which  movement  is  called 
the  great  cadence.  Otherwife  the  7th  or  5th  may  be 
taken  indifcriminately  ;  yet,  under  the  reftriaion  of  the 
rules,  (p.  326.  col.  2.)  for  fetting  tke  harmony  of  the 
key. 

Demonjlration  of  the  harmony  of  the  3^. 

The  harmony  of  the  3d  is  the  concord  of  the  key. 

From  the  demon  ft  ration  of  the  harmony  of  the  key,  the 
key  will  have  its  3d  ;  and,  by  inverting,  the  3d  will  have 
the  key.  Now,  the  key  and  its  3d  will  admit  no  other 
concordant  note,  but  its  5th:  For  the  2d  is  difeord  to 
both,  the  4th  is  difeord  to  the  3d,  and  the  7th  difeord  to 
the  key  ;  but  the  key,  its  3d  and  5th,  arc  the  concord  of 
the  key.  Therefore,  the  harmony  of  the  3d  is  the  con¬ 
cord  of  the  key. 

The  6th  indeed,  which  is  a  4th  to  the  3d,  which  is 
an  improper  concord,  will,  with  the  key,  form  the  con¬ 
cord  of  the  6th  ;  but  the  demonftration  of  the  concord  of 
the  6th  in  a  fliarpkey,  depending  on  another  principle,  as 
will  be  fhewn  in  i^s  place,  can,  for  the  fame  reafon,  bear 
no  relation  to  the  harmony  of  the  3d,  which  is  a  member 
of  the  key:  No.  27. 

The  two  notes  in  the  bafs  may  be  taken  indifcriminate¬ 
ly;  yet  complying  with  the  rules,  (p.  326.  col.  2.) 
But,  if  the  3d  in  the  treble  be  prepared  to  defeend  into 
the  key,  by  its  paftage  into  the  2d,  then  the  5ih  is  more 
eligible  ;  which  falling  an  8th  for  the  next  note,  thence 
defeends  by  a  yth  into  the  key.  This  is  the  moft  ftri 
king  movement  of  the  bafs;  and,  at  ihe  fame  time,  the 
moft  common,  at  a  final  clofe  in  either  flat  or  fharp  key. 

Demonftration  of  the  harmony  of  the  ^th. 

The  harmony  of  the  4tn  is  the  concord  of  itfelf. 

In  a  fliarp  key,  the  places  of  the’ two  greater  7ths  are 
thefliarp  3d  and  ftiarp  7th  to  the  key  :  and,  of  the  ferai^ 
tones,  the  4th  and  8th,  or  key;  Therefore,  the  3d  is 
to  the  4th  as  the  (harp  7th  to  the  key.  Now,  fince  by 
axiom  2d,  the  combinations  are  deduced  from  the  natu¬ 
ral  order  of  the  notes  afeending  and  defcending  ;  the  har¬ 
mony  of  the  4th  Will  be  as  the  harmony  of  the  key:  But 
the  harmony  ofthe  key  is  (by  demonftration  i.)  the  con¬ 
cord  of  itfelf :  therefore,  the  harmony  of  the  4th  is  the 
concord  of  itfelf.  No  28. 

The  notes  in  the  bafs  may  be  taken  indifcriminately  : 
only  obferving  the  foregoing  rules.  If  a  clofe  on  the 
4th  be  prepared  from  the  4th  itfelf,  either  note  will  do  : 
yet  the  key  is  preferable,  in  order  to  prepare  for.  the  great 
cadence. 

Demonjiration  of  the  harmony  of  the  <^th. 

The  harmony  of  the  5th  is  the  concord  of  the  key. 

From  the  demonftration  of  the  harmony  of  the  key, 
the  key  will  have  its  5th;  and,  by  inverting,  the  5th 
will  have  the  key.  Now,  the  key  and  its  5th  will  admit 
no  other  concordant  note  than  the  3d.  For,  the  2d  and 
4th  are  difeord  with  the  key  and  5ih  ;  the  6th  difeord 
with  the  5th;  and  the  7th  difeord  with  the  key.  But 
the  key,'  its  5th  and  3d,  are  the  concord  of  the  key: 
•VoL.  III.  N^  82.  3 
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therefore,  the  harmony  ofthe  5'th  is  the  concord  of  the 
key.  No.  29. 

There  is  no  exception  in  the  choice  of  the  bafs  notes; 
but  the  difailowance  of  the  confecution  of  5ths.  But  if 
there  be  a  preparation  for  a  clofe  on  the  key,  and  the  5th 
ftand  in  the  bafs  ;  in  order  to  make  the  great  cadence, 
the  5th  will  have  its  own  concord.  This  depends  on 
the  demonftration  of  the  2d. 

Demonjiration  of  the  harmony  of  the  6th. 

The  harmony  of  the  6th  is  the  concord  of  the  4th. 

From  the  demonftration  of  the  4th,  its  harmony  is  its 
own  concord.  7'he  4th,  then,  will  have  its  3d;  and,  by 
inverting  its  3d  (that  is,  the  6th)  will  have  the  4th. 
Now,  the  4th  and  6th  will  admit  no  other  concordant 
notet  han  the  8th  :  For  the  2d  is,  (with  the  4th  and  6th,) 
a  difeord,  as  will  be  fhewn  in  the  demonftration  of  the 
difeords.  The  3d  and  5ih  arc  difeord  to  the  4th,  and^ 
the  7th  to  the  6th.  But  the  4th,  6th,  and  8th,  are  the 
concord  of  the  4th  :  therefore,  the  harmony  of  the  6th 
is  the  concord  of  the  4th.  No.  30. 

Either  note  in  the  bafs  may  be  taken  at  will.  But  if 
there  be  a  preparation  for  a  clofe  on  the  4th,  the  fecond 
note,  or  key,  is  preferable,  for  the  reafons  afligned  in 
the  demonftrarion  of  the  4th,  which  is,  to  make  the  great 
cadence,  prepared  by  the  bafs,  firft  defcending  an  8th, 
and  thence  a  5th,  into  the  4th,  or  clofe. 

Demonjiration  of  the  harmony  of  the  ^th. 

The  harmony  of  the  7th  is  the  concord" of  the  5th, 

The  harmony  of  the  7th  is  part  of  the  harmony  of  the 
2d,  (by  demonftration  2.)  but  the  harmony  of  the  2d  is 
the  concord  of, the  5th  :  therefore  the  harmony  of  the 
7th  is  the  concord  of  the  jth.  No  31. 

If  the  7th,  or  treble  note,  precede  a  clofe  on  the  key, 
the  firft  note  in  the  example  muft  be  the  bafs  note,  in 
order  to  make  the  great  cadence. 

The  8th  being  the  key,  hath  for  harmony  its  own  con¬ 
cord  ;  as  by  demonftration  i . 

From  the  foregoing  demonftrations,  the  bafs  notes,  fet 
to  the  8  afeending  notes  in  the  treble,  will  ftand  thus. 

General  Rule.  The  confecution  of  8ths,  5ths, 
and  4ths,  is  not  allowed,  (as  by  corollary  4.)  except 
by  contrary  motion  of  the  parts,  or  in  thepalTage  of  very 
quick  notes  in  compofition  of  many  parts.  No  32. 

From  taking  in  one  view  the  harmony  of  the  feven 
notes,  we  fliall  deduce fome  ufeful  corollaries.  No.  33. 
Key  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th, 

hath  the  harmony  of  the 

Key  5th,  Key  4th,  Key  and  5th,  4th,  5th, 
Semitone.  Semitone. 

Cor.  I.  Every  note  in  the  c-dtave  (except  the  2d  to 
the  key)  admits  in  its  harmony  a  3d. 

Cor.  II.  The  key,  the  2d  and  5th,  admit  in  their 
harmony  a  4th. 

Scholia. 

When  the  key  admits  a  4th,  the  concord  is  of  the  4th. 

When  the  2d  admits  a  4'th,  the  concord  is  of  the  5th. 

When  the  5th  admits  a  4th,  the  concord  is  of  thekey.,’ 

•  Hence  the  interval  of  that  note  which  admits  a  4th,  is 
in  fadl  a  5th  r  therefore  two  4ths  are  no  more  allov^ed 
4-  N  '  -  in 
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tn  confecution  than  two  5ths.  And  hence  likewifc  the 
interval  of  the  4th,  which  we  have  called  an  improper 
concord,  appears  to  be  of  a  middle  nature  between  con¬ 
cord  anddifcord;  being  a  fourth  in  name  and  appearance 
in  the  natural  order  of  founds  ;  yet  a  5th  in  name  and 
efFc<5l  in  compofition,  as'rnember  of  that  chord  wherein 
it  makes  a  part  of  harmony. 

Cor.  III.  The  key,  the  4  th  and  5th,  admit  in  their 
harmony  a  5ih. 

Scholia. 

When  the  key  admits  a  5ch,  the  concord  is  that  of 
the  key. 

When  the  4th  admhs  a  5th,  the  chord  is  of  the  4th. 

When  the  5th  admits  a  5th,  the  concord  is  of  the  5th. 

Hence,  when  a  note  admits  a  5ih,  the  harmony  is  the 
concord  of  the  fame  note. 

Cor.  IV.  Every  note  but  the  4th  admits  a  6th;  for, 
the  4th  having  its  concord  for  harmony,  will  have  only 
its  5th. 

Every  note  admits  its  8th  ;  for  any  note  may  be  fubftUii- 
ted  for  its  oftave.  But  8ths  are  (by  corollary  4.  of  the 
theory)  to  be  the  moft  fparingly  ufed,  as  not  producing 
thSt  variety  or  mixture  of  founds  requifite  to  bind  the 
harmony,  efpecially,  where  it  can  be  bell  avoided,  in  the 
compofition  of  two  parts. 

From  the  foregoing  demonftrations  and  corollaries,  a- 
rife  the  following  obfervations. 

The  3d3and  6ths  moll  frequently  occur  in  compofition. 
This  then  demooftrates  what  was  afierted,  by  way  of  pre¬ 
cept,  in'  the  4th  corollary  of  the  theory  as  well  as  part 
of  the  4th  axiom  ;  namely,  that  the  proportions  of  mu- 
fical  founds,  and  the  variety  emerging  from  them,  point 
out  to  us  this  variety,  and  will  not  fuffer  us  to  depart 
from  the  ellablifned  precept. 

It  will  be  necefiary  to  fee  the  fame  truths  comfirmed 
in  the  defeending  notes.  We  lhall  therefore  fet  down  in- 
ftances  of  compofition  in  the  defeending  notes  of  the  oc¬ 
tave  upon  the  fame  principles,  and  wherein  the  fame  de- 
monfirations  and  corollaries  do  take  place. 

Example  of  compofition  in  the  defeending  notes  of  the 
oflave.  No.  34. 

In  the  afeending  notes,  when  the  upper  part  rifes  by  a 
femitone,  the  bafs  generally  falls  a  5th ;  when  the  upper 
part  falls  by  a  whole  tone  to  a  clofe,  the  bafs  alfo  falls  a 
5th.  This  fall  of  the  bafs,  or  great  cadence,  muft  be 
effedled  when  chromatic  notes  are  introduced  afeending; 
it  being  the  property  of  the  new  femitone,  thus  formed 
by  the  note  rifinga  half  tone,  to  imitate  the  key  or  clofe. 
By  axiom  2.  the  proportions  of  founds,  and  properties 
of  the  fame,  are  deduced  from  the  natural  order  of  the 
notes.  Now,  by  the  new  femitone  introduced,  the  note 
below  imitates  the  greater  7th  to  the  key:  therefore,  in 
this  cafe,  as  in  a  clofe  on  the  key,  the  bafs  muft  fall  a 
5tl'- 

Notwithflanding,  this  muft  be  underfloood  not  of  the 
paflage  of  quick  notes  ;  and  chiefly  at  a  clofe. 

Se61:.  2.  Of  Conipojition  in  . 

From  the  difference  between  the.  flat  and  the  fliarp 
key  which  lies  in  the  different  places  of  the  femitone, 
there  will  arife  a  variety  in  the  compofition  in  a  flat  key, 
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yet  reflIng  on  the  principles  and  demonflraiions  delivered 
in  the  laft  feftion. 

The  places  of  the  femitone  in  the  fliarp  key  are  the 
4th  and  8th.  In  a  flat  key,  the  femitone  (lands  in  the  3d 
and  6th  places.  The  variety  in  the  compofition  will  hap¬ 
pen  where  the  femitones  are  concerned.  For,  as  the  mid¬ 
dle  clofe  is  made  in  the  (harp  key  on  the  4th,  which  is 
the  femitone  ;  or,  as  the  4th  in  the  (harp  key  hath  (by 
demonftration  of  the  harmony  of  the  4th)  its  own  concord 
for  harmony:  fo  the  middle  clofe  in  the  flat  key  is  made 
on  the  3d,  which  is  the  femitone  ;  or  the  flat  3d  will 
have  for  harmony  irs  own  concord.  Now,  as  the  4th  hath 
its  3d  and  5th  for  harmony,  (which  are  the  6th  and  8th 
of  the  key;)  fo  the  fiat  3d  will  have  its  3d  and  5th,  which 
are  the  5th  and  7th  of  the  key. 

Aga'n,  the  flat  7th  of  the  key  being  the  5th  to  the  3d, 
will,  like  the  5th  of  the  (harp  key,  have  for  harmony  its 
own  concord.  This  will  caufe  the  2d  of  the  key  to  ap¬ 
pear  as  .the  (harp  7th  to  the  3d,  and  the  4th  of'  the  key 
as  a  2d  (which  it  really  is)  to  the  3d.  Thus  the  whole 
harmony  will  be  new  modulated  by  the  power  of  the  fe¬ 
mitone.  Again,  the  flat  6th  being  the  femitone,  a  mid¬ 
dle  clofe  may  be  made  on  that  note  ;  and  then  the  fame 
proportional  variety  fuccceds,  and  new  harmony,  as  in 
the  former  cafe. 

Laftly,  at  the  end  of  the  mofick,  where  there  muft  of 
neceflity  be  a  clofe,  the  fiat  key  will  hare  the  greater  7th, 
like  the  (harp  one.  Of  fo  great  confequence  is  the  fe¬ 
mitone.  Nor  indeed  can  a  clofe  be  made  at  all,  without 
the  paffage  of  a  femitone  in  one  or  other  of  the  pans. 
No.  3J, 

Differences  in  the  flat  key  noted. 

In  the  firft  example  the  harmony  of  the  2d  is  the  con¬ 
cord  of  the  flat  7th,  as  being  5th  to  the  third. 

The  clofe  is  made  on  the  gd,  the  bafs  falling  a  5th. 

The  4th  hath  its  own  concord,  as  in  the  (harp  key. 

The  5th  (landing  in  an  o«5lave,  may  be  underftood  as 
part  of  the  harmony  of  the  3d,  as  the  3d  to  the  key,  in 
a  (harp  key. 

The  6th  is  part  of  the  4th^s  concord,  as  in  the  fharp 
key;  as  above  in  the  remark  on  the  4th. 

At  the  clofe,  there  is  the  (harp  7th,  from  which  the 
bafs  makes  the  great  cadence. 

In  this  example  there  happen  four  8ihs ;  the  firft  and 
laft  are  abfolutely  neceflfary  to  afeertain  the  key ;  by  the 
fecond  there  is  a  clofe  madfe  on  the  gd ;  and  that  on  the 
5th,  is  for  the  fake  of  the  air  in  the  bafs. 

In  the  fecond  example,  the  harmony  of  the  4th  is  the 
concord  of  the  flat  yih,  as  5th  to  the  gd. 

The  harmony  of  the  flat  6th  is  it  own  concord,  being 
the  place  of  the  femitone  ;  where  the  bafs  rifes  a  4th  {the 
fame  as  falling  a  5  th)  as  on  a  clofe  in  the  treble  afeending 
by  the  femitone. 

In  the  gd  example,  thefe  differences  of  the  fiat  key  are 
left  out ;  and  the  notes  fet  as  if  they  were  part  of  a  fliarp 
key  :  that  is  to  fay,  there  is  no  clofe  made  on  the  gd  :  the 
4th  hath  its  chord  for  harmony ;  and  the  6th  is  hkewife 
part  of  the  harmony  of  the  4th. 

For,  notwithflanding  the  propriety  of  making  a  clofe 
on  the  3d  and  6th,  which  are  femitones ;  yet  the  compofer 

is 
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is  not  under  the  neceffity  of  making  a  clofe  in  thefe  places 
in  every  paflage;  and  then  he  is  at  liberty  of  fetting  the 
notes  as  in  the  example.  This  obfervation  clearly  points 
out  the  difference  of  compofition  in  a  flat  key,  and  where 
it  is  to  be  pra<5lifed. 

And  indeed  an  author,  whofe  foie  end  is  to  plcafc  the 
ear,  will  defignedly  introduce  a  clofe  on  the  flat  gd,  and 
in  as  many  other  paflages  as  he  can,  to  create  the  variety 
fo  much  defiled.  In  thefe  cafes,  the  rules  delivered  for 
compofition  in  the  flat  key  muft  undoubtedly  take  place. 

The  fourth  example  is  fet  to  fbew  the  movement  of  the 
bafs  to  the  defcending  notes.  The  compofition  is  the  fame 
as  in  the  other  examples. 

Let  us  now  take,  in  one  view,  the  full  harmony  of  every 
note  in  the  flat  key,  and  where  the  difference  between  it 
and  the  fharp  key  lies:  from  which  we  may  derive  fome 
ufefui  corollaries.  No.  36. 

The  harmony  of  the 
2d,  3d,  3d,  4th, 

is  the  concord  of  the 

Flat  7th,  3d,  Flat  6th,  Fiat  7th, 

Cor,  I.  The  2d  admits  a  3d ;  then  the  concord  is  of 
the  flat  7th. 

Cor.  II.  The  3d  admits  a  5th;  the  concord  is  of 
the  3d. 

Cor.  III.  Again,  the  3d  admits  a  4th;  then  the  con¬ 
cord  is  of  the  flat  6th. 

Cor.  IV.  The  4th  admits  a  4th  and  6th;  the  con¬ 
cord  is  the  flat  7th. 

By  comparing  thefe  with  the  corollaries  on  the  fharp 
key,  it  will  be  evident,  that  each  note  in  the  flat  key  ad¬ 
mits  for  its  harmony  that  note  which  was  excluded  in  the 
fharp  key.  And  therefore,  that  all  harmony  is  divided 
between  the  flat  and  fharp  keys;  and  wonderfully  diverfi- 
fied  by  changing  the  places  of  the  femitone. 

From  the  demonftration  of  the  harmony  of  the5ih,  with 
corollary  3.  on  the  fliarp  key,  and  the  fcholium  3.  on  the 
fame,  we  gather  how  great  a  fharc  of  the  harmony  belongs 
to  the  5  th.  For  it  is  part  of  the  harmony  of  the  key,  and 
of  the  2d  (which  chord  is  its  own,  or  that  of  the  5th)  in 
both  flat  and  fharp  key :  and,  in  the  flat  key,  it  is  likewife 
in  the  harmony  of  the  3d, 

The  nature  and  properties  of  the  femitone  being  the 
fame  in  Ipoth  keys,  we  can  now  more  clearly  demonlfrate 
the  harmony  of  it*in  the  following  manner. 

The  harmony  of  every  femitone  is  the  concord  of  the 
fame. 

The  key  always  (lands  between  the  greater  7th  below, 
and  the  whole  tone,  or  2d,  above.  Naw,  by  axiom  2.  of 
the  theory,  the  proportions,  properties  and  relations  of 
founds  are  deduced  from  the  natural  order  of  the  notes 
afcending  and  defcending :  The  4th  (in  a  fharp  key,)  the 
flat  3d,  and  flat  6th,  being  femitones,  are  diflant  by  a  half  • 
tons  below,  and  a  whole  tone  above,  as  is  the  key;  there¬ 
fore  they  have  the  fame  properties  with  the  key.  But  the 
harmony  of  the  key  is  the  chord  of  the  fame  :  therefore 
the  harmony  of  the  femitone,  or  4th,  flat  3d,  and  flat  6th, 
is  the  chord  of  the  fame.  Hence  we  raife  the  following 
axiom. 

Axiom  I.  The  harmony  of  every  member  of  the 
concord  of  the  key,  is  the  concord  of  the  key.  And  the 
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harmony  of  every  note  in  the  compafs  of  mufick,  proved 
by  the  rules  of  harmony,  is  part  either  of  the  concord  of 
the  key,  or  of  its  5th,  or  of  a  femitone.  Hence  variety 
in  mufick  is  introduced  by  the  contrary  motion  of  the  parts, 
and  by  changing  the  key,  by  bringing  in  new  femitones. 
The  better  to  illuftrate  this  axiom,  we  (hall  hereafter  in 
the  examples  fet  harraonical  figures  over  every  note,  ex- 
prefTive  of  the  chord  . 

First  Example. 

Let  it  be  required  to  fet  a  bafs  to  this  treble  in  G  fharp. 
No.  37. 

Harmony  of  the 

Second  Example.  No.  38. 

Harmony  of  the 

,  Third  Example. 

In  A  flat,  No.  39. 

Fourth  Example. 

In  G  fiat,  No.  40, 

Fifth  Example. 

In  A  flat,  No.  41. 

'  Sixth  Example. 

In  D  fharp.  No.  42. 

In  thefe  examples  every  paEage  occurs  which  hath  been 
delivered  in  the  precepts  of  compofition. 

Take  notice,  that  in  the  lafl  example,  the  four  paflages^ 
where  the  harmonic  figures  are  not  fet  over  the  notes,  are 
part  of  adifeord;  which  would  take  place,  if  the  conipo- 
fition  were  in  three  parts  ;  and  which  we  cannot  explain 
till  we  come  to  figurate  defcant, 

Sc<fl,  3.  Of  Compofition  /XThree  Parts, 

The  harmony,  or  full  concord,  of  every  note  being  well 
underftood,  both  by  reading  the  foregoing  examples,  as 
well  as  making  application  of  the  rules  of  compofition  on 
which  the  examples  are  framed,  by  trial  of  fetting  baffes 
to  other  airs  ;  the  next  flep  will  be  to  proceed  to  compo¬ 
fition  of  three  parts. 

This  requireih  no  other  precept  than  thofe  already  de¬ 
livered,.  touching  the  harmony  of  each  note.  For  the 
third  partjconfifls  of  the  remainining  notes  of  each  con¬ 
cord  which  have  not  been  made  ufeof  in  the  compofition 
of  two  parts.  Yet  this  caution  rauft  be  ufed,  that  the 
two  upper  parts  fland  in  the  neareft  concord  to  each  o- 
tber :  that  is  to  fay,  in  3ds  as  much  as  may  be,  and  is 
confiftent  with  variety  and  contrary  motion  of  them.  For 
hereby  two  points  will  be  gained firft,  it  will  bind  the 
harmony;  and  fecondly,  the  bafs,  being  more  at  liberty 
to  rife' and  fall  by  greater  intervals,  will  meet  the  upper 
parts  at  every  point,,  and  produce  variety  by  his  contrary 
motion.  The  following  examples  are  the  fame  let  in  two 
parts  above. 

Pros.  Let  it  be  required  to  fet  a  bafsand  fccond  part 
to  this  treble.  No.  43. 

Prob.  Let  it  be  required  to  fet  the  afcending  notes  oF 
the  o^lave  in  three  parts,  in  a.  flat  key. 

In  G  flat,  No.  44. 

In  A  flat,  No.-  45. 

In  G  flat,  No.  46. 

The 
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The  harmony  of  thefeventh  bar  in  the  laH:  example,  is 
altered  in  the  repetition;  though  the  notes  of  the  firft 
treble  be  the  fame. 

In  the  firft  inftance,  the  concords  are  the  key  and 
5th.  In  the  repetition,  the  concords  are  of  the  3d  and 
hat  7  th.  '  '  . 

In  the  firfl  inftance,  the  paffage  from  the  5th  into  the 
key,  (in  the  8ih  bar,)  being  the  great  cadence,  is  juft. 

Hut  if  otherwife  a  clofe  had  been  made  on  the  3d,  (in 
the  8th  bar,)  the  harmony  in  the  fecond  inftance  muft, 
■for  the  fame  reafon,  be  preferred. 

Hence  it  will  be  eafy  to  decide  in  all  flat  keys,  (to 
which  only  this  cafe  belongs)  when  the  harmony  of  the  3d 
is  to  be  part  of  the  concord  of  the  key,  and  that  of  the 
2d  the  concord  of  the  5th  ;  or,  when  the  harmony  of 
the  3d  is  to  be  its  own  concord,  and  that  of  the  2d  or 
4th  part  of  the  concord  of  the  flat  7th. 

Hence,  and  from  corollary  i.  of  the  theory,  and  from 
the  deraonftration  of  the  harmony  of  the  femitone,  we  de¬ 
duce  this  general  theorem. 

The  trueft  harmony  is  produced  by  the  whole  concords 
taken  together  falling  in  fuccefTion,  as  frequent  as  is  con- 
liftent  with  the  approved  rules  of  harmony,  by  a  5th. 

We  {ball  put  an  end  to  compofition  in  three  parts,  with 
the  following  example  in  a  flat  key,  being  one  of  thefe 
above  in  two  parts.  No.  47. 

The  ufe  we  fhall  make  of  this  example  is  to  remark, 
that  although  the  bafs  be  altered  from  that  which  is  fet 
in  the  fame  example  in  two  parts  :  yet  the  harmony  is 
the  fame,  as  is  evident  from  the  harmonic  figures  fet  over 


each. 

Secondly,  The  4th  having  its  own  concord,  pafTes 
into  the  key,  or  3d,  in  the  pafTage  of  quick  notes,  and 
where  there  is  not  a  iclofe.  But  where,  on  the  6th  bar, 
a  clofe- is  made  on  the  3d,  the  bafs  making  the  great 
cadence,  the  4th  in  the  preceding  bar  is  part  of  the 
concord  of  the  flat  7th.  And  thus  the  whole  harmony 
falls  a  5th. 

We  have  altered  the  bafs  alfo  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of 
the  movement  of  the  upper  pans  in  the  clofeft  harmony. 
And  likevvifc  to  prove,  that  compofition  of  many  parts 
differs  from  that  of  two  only.  A  truth  which^every  com- 
pofer  fhould  always  have  in  view.  For  it  will  be  found, 
upon  trial,  that,  when  the  mufick  is  fet  in  two  parts,  if 
it  be  required  to  add  a  third,  it  will  not  be  in  the  power 
of  the  compofer  to  give  that  third  part  an  air.  A  mat¬ 
ter  which  ought  to  be  ftudied-by  all  means  ;  and  which, 
t  is  evident  from  the  example,  can  be  executed,  without 
injuring  the  harmony  in  the  leaft,  bycompofing  the  three 
parts  together. 

We  therefore  recommend  it  to  the  pra<ftitioner  to  make 
himfelf  perfect  in  the  compofition  of  two  parts,  before  he 
engages  in  three  ;  as  he  will  thereby  not  only  fooner  be¬ 
come  mafter  of  the  harmony  ;  but  alfo,  by  difeovering 
more  clearly  the  difference  we  are  pointing  gut,  will  ex¬ 
ecute  the  compofition  of  three  parts  with  more  eafe  and 
propriety. 


Se(ft.  4.  Compofition  <^Four  Parts. 

In  compofition  of  4  parts,  every ’note  in  the  concord 
is  taken  ;  or  to  every  note  there  is  full  harmony. 
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The  fourth  part,  or  tenor,  now  to  be  added,  confifts 
of  the  remaining  note  of  the  concord,  which  was  not  ufed 
in  compofition  of  three.  The  odavc  therefore  will  take 
place  in  the  concord  of  every  note.  The  confecution  of 
which,  as  well  as  of  5ths  and  4ths,  is  to  be  avoided  be¬ 
tween  the  Tame  parts.  The  rules  already  delivered  in 
the  compofition  of  three  parts  muft  be  attended  to  in  this 

Example  of  the  afeending  notes  of  the  offave  in  compo¬ 
fition  of  4  parts.  No.  48. 

Second  Example. 

In  the  defeending  notes  of  the  odave  in  compofition  of 
4  parts.  No.  49 

Third  Example  in  4  Parts. 

In  A  flat,  No.  50. 

Fourth  Example  in  4  Parts. 

In  G  Hat,  No.  51. 

In  compofition  of  4  parts,  it  was  faid,  that  to  every  note 
there  is  full  harmony.  Notwithftanding,  in  the  fir  ft  ex¬ 
ample,  the  fixth  notes  of  the  firft  treble  and  tenor  are  in 
unifon  ;  each  being  a  6th  to  the  bafs  ;  fo  that  the  o<ftave 
hath  no  part  in  that  concord.  This  is  done  to  avoid  the 
confecution  of  8ths,  by  the  fucceeding  note  of  the  tenor, 
whofe  place  muft  be,  for  the  air’s  fake,  the  8th  to  the 
bafs,  as  well  as  to  bind  the  harmony. 

In  the  fecond  example,  the  feventh  notes  in  the  firft: 
and  fecond  trebles  are  in  unifon  ;  both  being  a  5  th  to  the 
bafs.  Let  not  this  be  underftood  to  be  a  confecution  of 
5ths,  as  they  are  members  of  the  fame  chord  ;  but  is 
done  for  the  fake  of  the  air  of  the  fecond  treble.  Let 
this  remark  ferve  for  every  like  inftance  which  may  hap- 
.pen  hereafter. 

In  the  fifth  bar  of  the  third  example,  the  fecond  note^ 
the  fecond  treble  and  tenor  are  in  unifon.  This  is  done 
to  avoid  the  confecution  of  4ths,  which,  had  the  tenor 
kept  his  place,  would  have  happened  from  the  foregoing 
note  between  the  firft  treble  and  tenor. 

In  the  fame  example,  there  is  a  confecution  of*  5 ths  in 
the  two  next  bars,  by  the  tenor  falling  a  4th,  and  the. 
bafs  rifing  a  5th.  This  feeming  error  is  tolerated  fince 
it  is  eflFeded  by  contrary  motion  of  thefe  parts.  For  as 
well  as  it  is  ty  the  contrary  motion  of  the  parts,  that  the 
confecution  of  perfedt  concords  is  avoided ;  fo  for  the  fame 
reafon,  the  famenefs  of  the  harmony  difappears,  or  efcapes 
the  ear  ;  efpecially  in  compofition  of  many  parts. 

By  this  reafon,  the  confecution  of  4ths  is  prevented  by 
the  bafs  ribng  a. 3d,  according  to  the  firft  obfervation  on 
-this  example,  at  the  5th  bar.  For  that\yould  have  hap¬ 
pened  by  all  the  parts  defeending  ;  that  is,  not  having 
contrary  motion.  The  fecond  note  then  of  the  bafs  in 
that  bar  is  changed  from  that  which  is  fet  in  the  fame 
example  in  three  parts. 

A  few  general  remarks  occur  in  this  place,  from  com¬ 
paring  the  compofition  of  four  parts  with  that  of  three. 

Firft,  Whereas  the  perfedt  concords  have  place  in  fome 
^part  of  the  harmony  of  every  note  in  mufick  of  4  parts  ; 
fo  the  chances  of  the  confecution  of  Sths  and  5ths  being 
more  frequent,  the  more  fldli  and  attention  will  be  requi¬ 
red  to  avoid  them. , 

Secondly, 
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Secondly,  Compontlon  of  4  parts  differs  in  many  par¬ 
ticular  pafiages  from  that  of  three,  though  the  general 
precepts  of  harmony  belong  to  both.  For,  by  comparing 
the  fame  example  in  both  cafes,  there  will  be  feen  a  va¬ 
riation  of  fome  palfages  in  the  lower  parts.  7'he  nece/lity 
of  complying  with  the  eftablifhed  precept  of  variety,  by 
preventing  the  fucceffbn  of  perfect  concords,  hath  caufed 
this  alteration.  See  the  5th  bar  of  the  example  in  A  fiat 
in  the  three  different  compbfitions. 

Hence  arifes  a  new  realon  for  faying  the  compofition 
of  many  parts  differs  from  that  of  few,  or  two  only. 
Therefore,  in  whatever  number  of  parts  the  mufick  is  to 
be  cowpofed,  one  defign  muff  be  tirfl:  laid  down  ;  and 
to  adjull  and  pe!fe<5l  the  harmony,  and  to  create  as  much 
variety  as  pofiible,  the  whole  work  muft  be  planned  at 
once,  and  executed  agreeable  to  that  defign. 

Tartly,  Of  the  tenor  in  particular,  we  have  this  to  re¬ 
mark,  That,  whereas  in  compofition  of  three  parts,  there 
is  often  a  liberty  feft  of  taking  any  one  of  the  concordant 
notes  to  the  bafs  ;  ^  in  four  parts,  the  fourth  or  tenor 
coming  in  leaves  no  room  for  that  liberty  ;  but  obliges 
cs  to  a  certain  difpofition  of  each  member  of  the  harmo¬ 
ny,  and  by  this  means  holds  together  the  parts,  the 
•dlave  every  where  founding  and  binding  the  inner  notes 
together, 

This  remark  on  the  tenor  is  more  particularly  true  at 
almort  every  clofe,  where  the.  tenor  note  is  the  8th  to  the 
Jjafs  on  the  Jaft  note  but  one  of  the  clofe  ;  and,  by  keep¬ 
ing  its  pjace,  while  the  bafs  making  the  great  cadence 
falls  a  jth,  the  fame  tenor  note  becomes  its  jth.  Thus 
the  two  concords  are  held  together  and  entire  by  the  te¬ 
nor’s  not  removing. 

V  Seft.  5.  Composition  q/' Five  Parts. 

Tb^  four  concordant  notes  anfwering  cxa(rtly  to  four 
parts  in  compofition  ;  when  a  fifth  part  is  to  be  added,  it 
is  evideat  one  note  of  the  harmony  muft  be  repeated  in 
every  concord.  The  fifth  part  therefore  confifts  of  the 
notes  which  are  by  turns  repeated  in  each  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  in  which  the  avoiding  the  confecution  of  the  per- 
fe<rt  concords  is  to  be  obferved  as  before  ;  and  the  air  of 
this  part  attended  to  as  far  as  may  be  confiftent  with  the 
rules  delivered. 

Example  of  compofition  of  5  parts  in  the  afcendlng  notes 
of  the  wrtave.  N.  52. 

Second  Example  in  5  parts.  No.  53. 

The  two  o.<5lavc^  between  the  tenor  and  bafs  on  the 
fixth  and  feventh  notes  of  this  example,  are  allowed  ; 
as  the  parts  do  not  move  into  other  notes,  or  make  a  new 
concord. 

Third  Example  in  5  parts.  No.  5,4, 

The  confecution  of  5ths  between  the  tenor  and  bafs 
is  admitted,  as  they  meet  by  contrary  motion  of  the 
parts. 

Fourth  Example  in  5  parts.  No.  55., 

It  is  obfervable  from  thefe  examples,  that  the  moft 
difficult  compofition  is  that  of  4  parts.  The  other  4  parts, 
confifting  of  a  repetition  of  one  or  more  of  the  concordant 
rotes  of  the  firft  four  p^rts,  are  more  eafily  contrived, 
nothing  more  being  required  than  to  avoid  the  confecu- 
tion  of  the  perfed  concords  between  any  two  parts. 
VoL.III.  N^82.  2 


Sed.  6.  Composition  ^  Six  FarIts. 

In  mufick  of  fix  parts  there  is  a  repetition  of  two  con¬ 
cordant  notes.  The  fixth  part  therefore  confifts  of  the 
notes  which  take  place  in  each  of  the  five  former,  by 
turns. 

An  example  or  two  will  fufficiently  illuftrate  this.  - 
Example  of  compofition  of  6  parts.  No.  56. 

There  is  a  confecution  of  8ths  between  the  fourth  line 
and  bafs,  on  the  3d  and  4th  notes  ;  but  it  being  the  effed 
of  contrary  motion  is  admitted. 

Second  Example  in  6  parts.  No  57. 

The  two  8ths  between  the  tenor  and  bafs  are  allowed ^ 
for,  as  they  do  not  move,  -they  are  in  effed  but  one. 

Third  Example  in  6  parts.  No.  58. 

The  confecution  of  8ths  is  by  repetition  of  the  fame 
note,  and  therefore  reckoned  as  one. 

Fourth  Example  in  6  parts.  No.  59. 

In  the  8th  bar  there  is  a  confecution  of  8ths  between 
the  third  part  and  tenor  effeded  by  contrary  motion  of 
thefe  parts. 

Sect.  7.  Compo sition  (j/*  Seven  Parts. 

In  compofition  of  feVen  parts,  three  roles  of  the  har¬ 
mony  are  repeated  in  each  concord.  The  feventh  part 
therefore  confifts  of  the  notes  which  are  taken  by  turns 
from  each  of  the  fix  former ;  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing, 
from  the  firft  four  j  under  the  reftridion  of  the  rules  con¬ 
cerning  the  confecution  of  8ths,  jths  and  4ths  between 
any  two  of  the  parts,  unlefs  produced  by  contrary  motion 
of  . the  fame,  or  repetition  of  the  notes,  or  in  the  odave, 
as  faid  above.  The  feventh  part  is  written  in  the  tenor 
cliff,  and  is  a  fecond  tenor  to  the  firft  ;  fo  that,  like  the 
upper  parts,  it  muft  ftand  in  the  neareft  concord  to  the 
firft  tenor,  or  next  part. 

Firft  example  of  compofition  of  7  parts.  No.  60. 

Notwithftanding  it  hath  been  faid,  that  three  notes  of 
the  harmony  are  repeated  in  each  concord  in  feven  parts ; 
yet  it  doth  not  appear  in  every  inftance  in  the  example. 
The  reafons  are,  that  in  every  clofe,  whether  middle 
or  final,  it  is  preferable  that  rnoft  of  the  parts  fhould 
end  in  the  concord  note  of  the  dofe,  and  efpecially  of 
the  laft  clofe,  that  the  harmony  of  the  key  may  make 
the  deeper  impreifion  on  the  fenfe. 

Secondly,  The  air  of  each  part  fhould  be  confulted  : 
for  this  will  not  only  juftify,  but  demand  the  changing 
of  one  note  of  the  harmony  for  another. 

Again,  as  the  parts  next  each  other  fhould  ftand  in 
the  clofeft  concord  ;  fo,  in  order  to  effed  this  fometime 
by  contrary  motion,  they  will  meet  in  unifon ;  and 
therefore  the  repetition  of  the  three  notes  will  not  take 
place  in  every  chord. 

Thefe  rules  will  be  fufficient  to  anfwer  any  doubt,  or 
determine  any  choice  to  be  made  of  any  note  of  the  con¬ 
cord,  as  well  as  juftify  the  meeting  of  the  parts  in  uni- 
fon,  in  mufic  of  any  number  of  parts  whatever. 

Second  example  in  7  parts.  No  61. 

Third  example  in  7  parts.  No.  62. 

Sect.  8.  Composition  <?/Eight  Parts. 

The  eighth  and  laft  part  is  the  fecond  bafi  j  Concer|- 
4  O  '  itig 
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ing  which  the  following  rules  and  obfervations  mull  be 
{?remifed. 

If  the  mufick  be  compofed  for  voices  and  mflruments 
in  full  choir,  it  will  be  elegant  and  proper  that  the  fe- 
cond  bafs  (land  in  the  neared  concord  with  the  firft,  af¬ 
ter  the  example  of  the  trebles  and  tenors. 

The  reafon  is,  that  the  two  choirs  fmging  either  toge- 
ther,  or  in  refponfes,  will  thus  exhibit  greater  variety. 

After  this  manner  we  fhali  fet  the  two  following  ex¬ 
amples. 

If  the  mufick  be  for  inftruments  only,  the  difference 
of  the  baffes  confids  in  two  things :  Fird,  The  organ 
hath  the  figures  of  the  thorough  bafs  written.  Secondly, 
The  bafs  viol  performs  the  folo  parts,  while  the  organ 
reds.  And  in  full  concert  the  two  baffes  move  in  undon. 
This  is  the  manner  in  which  the  baffes  of  indrumental 
mufick  are  fet  by  the  mod  approved  madprs. 

Wc  ftiall  in  this  place  offer  our  opinion  on  the  fubjed 
of  two  baffes  in  indrumental  mufick,  relating  to  fome  al¬ 
teration  from  the  ufual  method  of  praftlce  deferibed  a- 
bove  ;  which,  as  being  perhaps  hew,  will  be  received  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  notice  it  deferves. 

We  would  have  the  part  for' the  organ  move  in  long 
notes,  and  by  the  lead  intervals  ;  the  figures  filling  up 
the  harmony  and  difeord  ;  while  the  part  for  the  violon¬ 
cello  moving  in  quicker  notes,  and  greater  intervals,  be¬ 
comes  defcant  to  the  other  bafs.  Of  this  an  example 
(hail  be  given  when  we  eorae,  in  the  next  place,  to  treat 
of  plain  defcant. 

To  return  :  In  mufick  of  8  parts,  the  four  notes  of  e- 
■rery  chord  arc  repeated,  (allowing  the  exceptions  re¬ 
marked  above.)  Therefore,  the  full  harmony  of  every 
note  is  double.  The  due  mixture  of  which,  according 
to  the  rules  delivered,  and  the  contrary  motion  of  the 
parts,  produce  all  the  variety  which  harmony  without 
difeord  is  capable  of  affording, 

Fird  example  of  compofition  of  8  parts.  No.  63. 

Second  example  in  8  parts.  No.  64, 

Having  given  examples  fufficient  for  indru<5tion  in 
compofition  of  harmony  in  the  fcveral  parts  of  mufick, 
and  having  illuftrated  in  the  fame  examples  what  hath  been 
faid  concerning  the  harjnony  proper  both  to  flat  and  fharp 
keys;  we  dial  I  proceed  to  make  fuch  obfervations  on  com¬ 
pofition  in  general,  as  may  aflid  the  pradlitioner.in  the 
^  application  of  the  rules  at  the  beginning,  or  fird  attempts. 

And  .fird,  concerning  the  confecution  of  perfe<ds ;  which 
mud  be  avoided,  except  in  contrary  motion  of  the  parts, 
or  repetition  of  the  concord  in  the  fame  notes  in  each  part, 
or  in  the  oidave. 

Let  the  intervals  which  conditute  the  octave  be 
remembered,  as  hath  been  faid  above  (in  p.  321.) 
namely,  a  5th  and  4th,  a  6th  and  3d,  a  yth  and  2d  ; 
taking  care,  that  when  the  note  of  one  part  rifes  or 
falls  by  one  of  thefe  intervals,  the  note  of  the  other 
part  Ihottld  not  fall  or  rife  by  the  interval  which  is  the 
complement  of  the  oftave. 

Thus  the  confecution  of  8ths .  will  be  cafily  avoided, 
and  much  trouble  thereby  faved  in  fetting  the  parts. 

Again,  by  the  fame  caution,  we  avoid  the  confecution 
of  5ths.  For  the  notes  fet  in  the  concord  of  a  5th, 
rifing  and  falling  together  in  the  different  part«,  by  the 
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fame  condituent  intervals  of  the  o^lave,  will  likewife 
meet  in  a  5ch  ;  and,  by  avoiding  fuch  movement  cf  the 
notes  of  a  4th,  the  confecution  of  the  fame  is  in  the  fame 
manner  prevented. 

One  indance  of  each  will  (hew  this  evidently.  Nc.  65, 

The  confecution  of  perfe<ds,  it  is  true,  is  tolerated, 
when  effected  by  contrary  motion  of  the  parts.  But  thefe 
obfervations  are  made  for  the  fake  of  a  beginner,  that  he  , 
may  not  too  often  incur  the  abufe  of  this  liberty. 

The  next  obfervation  is  concerning  the  harmony  of 
the  4ih  in  a  flat  key. 

The  4th  in  a  flat  key  is  either  part  of  the  concord  of 
the  fiat  7th,  or  bath  for  harmony  its  own  chord. 

The  harmonical  figures  over  the  examples  point  out 
this  to  fight.  Notwithdanding,  it  may  be  allced  in  what 
cafe  either  harmony  is  to  be  preferred. 

We  fliail  endeavour  to  afeertain  this  matter  upon  the 
principles  on  which  what  hath  been  already  taught  is  de- 
rnondrated. 

In  page  430.  col.  i.  we  deduced  this  general  theorem  ; 
That  the  trued. harmony  is  produced  by  the  whole  con¬ 
cords  taken  together,  falling  in  fuccefiion,  as  frequent 
as  is  confident  with  the  approved  rules  of  harmony,  by 
a  5th. 

Therefore,,  when  a  clcfe  is  made  on  the  femitone,  or 
flat  3d,  the  harmony  of  the  4th  or  immediately  prece¬ 
ding  note,  mud  be  the  concord  of  the  flat  7th.  For  thus 
the  whole  chord,  or  harmony,  according  to  the  foregoing 
theorem,  falls  a  5th. 

And  this  theorem  extends  to  the  harmony  of  every 
note  whofe  interval  is  a  femitone,  or  which  dands  a 
half  tone  above  and  a  whole  tone  below  its  contiguous 
notes,  whofe  movement  into  the-next  chord  mud  be  fal¬ 
ling  a  5th.  , 

The  places  df  the  femitone  in  the  harmony  of  the  key, 
are  the  key,  the  flat  3d,  the  4th  (in  a  fharp  key,)  and 
the  flat  6th,  and  not  in  the  harmony  of  the  key,  where- 
foever  a  femitone  is  introduced  by  the  addition  of  a 
fharp  or  flat,  whereby  a  clofe  may  be  made  on  the  fe^ 
mitone  above. 

Thus  the  'truth  of  the  fird  axiom  of  the  praflicc  is 
edablifhed  ;  where  it  is  faid.  That  the  harmony  of  every 
note  in  the  compafs  of  mufick,  proved  by  the  rules  off 
harmony,  is  part  of  the  concord  of  the  key,  or  its  5th, 
or  a  femitone. '  For  the  flat  7th  is  to  the  flat  3d  a  5th. 

In  the  other  cafe,  when  a  clofe  is  not  made  on  the  flat 
3d,  or  when  the  harmony  need  not  fall  a  5th,  then  the 
,4th  may  have  for  harmony  its  own  chord.  And^here  the 
4th  dands  generally  in  the  bafs.  Thus  No.  66. 

The  proof  of  this  depends  on  the  relative  proportion 
of  the  flat  and  fharp  keys  ;  and  will  be  given,  by  that 
analogy,  under  the  article  of  tranfpofition. 

The  lad  obfervation  is  in  refpedl  of  the  pra(5lice  of  au¬ 
thors  of  indrumental  mufick,  in  compofition  of  many  parts^ 

Whereas  in  the  compofition  of  7  and  8  parts,  the  har¬ 
mony  of  the  notes  are  doubled  :  this  is  effefled  by  the 
common  practice,  after  the  mod  eafy  manner,  by  dou¬ 
bling  whole  parts  ;  that  is  to  fay,  by  two  alternate  parts 
moving  through  every  note  in  unifon,  when  in  full  con¬ 
cert  ;  and  likewife  other  two  alternate  parts.  Thu^ 
the  ilrd  and  third  Tiolins  play  in  unifon ;  and  the  fecond 

and 
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end  fourth.  And,  when  thefc  parts  are  not  thus  dou¬ 
bled,  the  third  and  fourth  parts  reft.  Or  othcrwife,  in 
feme  pafTages  they  take  part  of  the  harmony  from  the 
other  parts,  as  in  the  examples  above  of  7  and  8  parts  ; 
excepting  only  in  longer  notes  than  the  upper  parts. 
The  conecr'tos  of  Corelli,  Gcrainiani,  and  the  overtures 
of  Handel,  are  inftances  of  this. 

'  In  a  word,  whatever  form  the  parts  of  muflck  may  be 
dlfpofed  in,  the  principles  of  harmony  are  the  fame. 

And  when  the  rules  of  compofition  in  counterpoint, 
which  is  the  ground- work,  are  well  underftood,  and  con- 
iirmed  by  pra<ftice,  the  remaining  part  will  become  eafy 
in  proportion  as  the  compofer  will  find  himfelf  more  at 
liberty  to  difpofe  of  the  parts  to  fuch  advantage  as  he 
will  judge  moll  fuitable  to  the  genius  of  the  muSck  he  is 
about  to  compofe. 

Chap.  II.  Of  PLAIN  DESCANT. 

The  fecond  manner  of  compofing  is  when  the  fucceflion 
of  concords  is  by  notes  of  different  lengths  in  the  feveral 
parts.  It  differs  from  counterpoint,  not  in  the  principles 
of  harmony,  but  only  in  the  form. 

The  effect  of  defcant  is  variety  ;  which  is  produced, 
either  when  two  or  more  notes  of  one  part  are  fet  againft 
one  note  in  another,  or  when  a  long  paffage  in  one  part 
is  fet  againft  a  fingle  note  in  the  other.  This  iaft  manner 
is  properly  called  d'efcanting  on  that  note.  Or  laftiy, 
When  a  fubjed  is  fet  in  the  bafsj  and  conftantly  repeated; 
yhile  at  every  repetition  of  the  fame,  there  is  a  variation 
in  the  treble,  which  diveffifies  the  harmony,  but  doth 
not  deviate  from  the  rules  of  art. 

This  bafs,  which  is  the  firft  written  part,  is  called  a 
ground  bafs  ;  and  the  piece  of  mufick  is  called  a  ground. 

Again,  in  defcanting,  it  is  ufual  for  the  parts  to  relieve 
each  other  ;  the  bafs  fometimes  holding  the  note,  while 
the  defcant  is  in  the  treble  ;  and  again,  the  note  is  held 
in  the  treble,  while  the  defcant  is  in  the  bafs. 

The  fineft  defcant  is  where  the  difeords  are  introduced 
in  the  paffage  of  the  notes.  For  here  the  air  is  lefs  con- 
ftrained  ;  and  the  variety,  in  refpeft  of  the  harmony, 
greater.  This  is  figurate  defcant,  which  fhall  be  treated 
of  in  the  next  chapter. 

To  return  to  plain  defcant :  The  movement  of  every 
part  is  more  free  than  in  counterpoint ;  and  not  fo  eafy 
and  unconftrained  as  in  figurate  defcant.  From  this  then 
arife  its  chief  ufes. 

In  the  firft  place,  it  is  the  beft  introdudion  to  the 
praflitioner,  to  give  an  air  to  every  part  of  his  mufick.: 
It  is  alfo  the  ground- work  of  inventing  variations  in  the 
treble  upon  a  plain  fubjeeft  in  the  fame  part.  The  rules 
for  plain  defcant  are  thefc. 

Every  note  in  the  defcant  muft  be  one  of  the  harmony 
of  each  note  in  the  bafs;  as  demonftrated  in  compofition 
in  counterpoint. 

Secondly,  If  the  defcant  be  variation  on  a  given  fub- 
jedt,  in  the  treble,  the  original  air  muft  be  preferred  as 
much  as  poffible  in  imitation  of  the  fame. 

The  harmony  then  being  the  fame  as  in  counterpoint, 
the  difference  being  only  in  the  form  or  length  of  the 
notes,  one  example,  after  fo  many  given  in  counter.- 
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point  before,  will  be  fulHcIent  to  illuftrale  this  part. 
No.  67.  j 

Whatever  the  fubje^tft  of  defcant  may  be,  whether  a 
ground  bafs,  or  air  in  the  treble,  (the  defcant  on  whi-h 
is  called  variations,)  the  pra^ice  is  the  fame  ;  as  in  the 
example,  where  the  bafs  is  the  ground  to  the  four  trebles, 
the  uppermoft  line  of  wltich  may  be  called  the  air  ;  and 
the  other  three  defcant  on  the  bafs  ;  as  well  as  variations 
on  the  fubjefl:,  or  firft  line. 

Fpr  the  more  eafy  execution  of  both  kinds,  take  thefe 
following  rules  of  pradice. 

If  you  are  to  raife  defcant  on  a  ground  bafs,  then  on 
this  foppofition  the  bafs  is  firft  framed.  Next  let  plain 
notes  in  the  treble  be  fet,  as  in  the  example,  though  no 
Other  ufe  were  to  be  made  of  them  than  to  guide  the 
compofer’s  eye,  and  thereby  furnifh  matter  more  readily 
for  a  better  air  and  for  the  defcant. 

If  the  fubje<ft  be  an  air  in  the  treble,  on  yhich  you  are 
to  make  variations ;  as,  in  this  cafe,  the  air  is  the  firft 
part  written,  fo  it  is  the  object  on  the  book  to  which 
you  are  to  attend  conftantly  as  a  pattern  for  the  variations 
or  defcant. 

It  would  be  advifable  alfo  to  fet  a  plain  bafs  to  the 
treble  or  plain  fong,  before  you  begin  the  variations. 
For,  as  the  bafs,  or  fecond  note,  in  many  cafes  deter¬ 
mines  the  concord  of  the  note  ;  it  thereby  afiifts  and  rules 
the  defcant  to  be  raifed. 

,  In  general,  when  the  two  parts  are  fet  in  plain  harmo¬ 
ny,  the  defiant  ought  to  imitate,  and  not  depart  from 
that  defign.  If  otherwife  a  difeord  be  introduced  in  the 
compofition  of  the  two  plain  parts,  or  a  difeordant  note 
be  brought  in  in  the  treble  or  air,  the  defcant  muft  take 
part  of  the  difeord, 

This  properly 'belongs  to  figurate  defcant.  Notwith^ 
ftanding,  it  is  an  elegance  common  in  prailice,  to  throw  in 
a  difeordant  note  in  the' variation,  which  is  not  in  the 
plain  fong.  ^ 

But  thefe  rules  are  addreffed  only  to  beginners. 

Having  done  with  plain  defcant,  we  fiiall  here  give  an 
example  of  what  hath  been  offered  (p.  332.  col.  i.)  re¬ 
lating  to  the  manner  in  which  we  v/ouid  have  the  two 
baffes  fet  in  compofition  of  many  parts ;  which  is,  That 
the  piart-for  the  organ  fhould  move  in  long  notes,  and  by 
the  leaft  intervals  ;  the  figures  filling  up  the  harmony  and 
difeord ;  while  the  pan  for  the  violoncello,  moving  by 
quicker  notes,  and  greater  intervals,  becomes  defcant  to 
the  other  bafs. 

The  manner  of  fetting  the  two  baffes  depending  on  the 
principles  of  plain  defcant,  and  implying  nothing  more 
than  what  is  contained  in  the  laft  example,  one  inftance 
of  this  will  fufficierrtly  anfwer  our  intention  here. 

Example  of  two  baffes  in  compofition  of  many  parts 
No.  68. 

The  variety  will  be  ftil!  greater  if  this  manner  be  pur- 
fued  in  figurate  defcant.  For  as  undoubtedly  that  is  the 
beft  and  moft  perfect  compofition  where  difeord  is  inter¬ 
mixed  ;  fo  there  is  no  variety,  which  mufick  is  capable 
of,  produced  from  the  form  or  difpofition  of  the  parts,, 
that  Will  not  receive  improvement  from  the  more  perfect 
compofition. 
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The  lafl  example  therefore,  and  what  hath  been  faid 
of  the  two  ba/Tes  in  plain  defcant,  is  meant  as  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  a  trial  of  the  fame  in  the  more  perfefl,  or  figu. 
rate  defcant,  both  in  the  coaipolition  and  performance. 

Chap.  III.  Of  FIGURATE  DESCANT. 

Figurate  defcant  is  the  mixture  of  difcord  and  con¬ 
cord,  by  notes  of  the  fame  or  different  lengths  or  time, 
in  the  feveral  parts. 

Ev^ery  interval  in  mufick  which  is  not  harmony,  mufl: 
be  difcord. 

The  difcords  therefore  are  fix  :  namely,  the  lefferand 
greater  2d  ;  the  fharp  4th,  or  flat  5th  ;  the  leffer  and 
greater  7th;  and  the  9th.  The  reafon  for  repeating 
the  9th,  which  is  the  8th  to  the  2d,  fliall  be  (hewn  in  its 
place. 

The  ufe  of  difcord  is  twofold  :  To  give  a  better  air 
to  every  part  of  the  mufick  *,  and  to  create  rariety,* 
For  the  difcords  Handing  in  the  natural  order  of  the 
notes,  between  the  concords,  afford  an  eafy  paffage  of 
the  fame;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  mix  with,  and  bind 
the  harmony. 

Difcords  "are  introduced  in  compofition  feveral  ways. 

FirH,  When  the  notes  paffing  in  the  natural  order, 
two,  three,  or  more  of  one  part  are  fet  againft  one  of  a- 
nothcr  part.  This  paffage  of  the  notes  is  faid  to  be  by 
diminution  ;  as  in  the  following  example. 

Example  of  difcords  in  paffage  by  diminution.  No.  69, 

When  the  treble  defeends,  the  difcords  defeend  likc- 
wife  into  the  concords  ;  that  is,  the  9ihs  pafs  into  8ths, 
the  yths  into  6ths,  and  fo  forth.  The  fame  thing  happens 
when  the  bafs  afeends. 

When  the  treble  afeends,  or  the  bafs  defeends,  the 
contrary  happens;  that  is,  the  2ds  pafs  into  gds,  and  the 
yths  into  8ths,  or  the  difcords  into  concords,  according 
to  the  natural  numbers. 

When  a  fingle  difeordant  note  is  fet,  the  change  of  that 
note  into  a  concord  is  properly  called  the  paffage  of  the 
difcord. 

When  the  accompaniments  are  fet  along  with  the  dif¬ 
eordant  note  ;  that  is,  when  the  whole  difcord,  either  in 
compofition  of  many  parts,  or  in  figures  in  the  bafs,  is 
expreffed,  the  change  of  the  fame  into  a  concord  is  jutt- 
ly  called  the  refolution  of  the  difcord.  The  paffage  of 
the  difcord  in  Tingle  notes  moving  according  to  the  natural 
order,  as  in  the  laft  example,  is  Evident, 

The  accompaniments  and  refolution  of  the  whole  dif¬ 
cord  depend  on  certain  principles ;  on  which  we  fhall,  in  its 
place,  demonflrate  the  fame. 

To  proceed,  then,  on  fingle  difcords. 

The  fecond  way  in  which  difcords  are  ufed  in  compofi¬ 
tion  is,  when  the  notes  of  each  part  move  alternately,  a 
long  note  between  two  fhort  ones,  fo  that  the  note  of 
one  part  breaks  off  and  ends  in  the  middle  of  the  note  of 
the  other  part.  This  is  called  fyncopation  or  binding  ; 
for  the  frequent  mixture  of  the  difcord  herefupports  and 
binds  the  harmony; 

As  in  this  example.  No.  70. 

In  this  manner  the  air  of  either  part  is  lefs  coRftrained, 
by  the  condant  return  of  the  difcord,  and  paffage  into  the 
concord.  In  feme  places  this  happens  by  the  natural  fuc- 
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,ceffion  of  the  notes  by  diminution,  as  In  the  firH  esg- 
ample,  though  not  fo  frequently  as 'in  the  lad  manner 
by  fyncopation.  But  there  is  a  paffage  of  the  difcord  in¬ 
to  the  concord,  formed  by  the  notes  moving  by  greater 
intervals, 

This  mufickis  preferable  on  account  of  the  great  varie¬ 
ty  produced  by  this  unexpeiHed,  and,  we  may  fay,  fur- 
prifing  mixture  of  the  difcord  and  harmony.  For  variety 
itfelf  caufes  new  picafure,  when  it  is  leaft  expe<Hq.d»  or 
when  attended  by  novelty. 

This  moving  of  the  notes  by  greater  intervals,  is  the 
third  way  of  introducing  difcord  ;  and  is  the  effe^  of 
the  difcords  and  concords  conftantly  meeting  by  contrary 
motion  of  the  parts. 

In  this  manner  the  variety  arifes  from  the  paffage  into 
concords,  different  from  thole  which  muft  fuccced,  ci¬ 
ther  in  the  natural  order  of  the  notes,  or  by  fyncopation. 

The  variety  alfo  is  greater  by  the  conftant  fuccellion  of 
difcord  and  harmony  almoft  through  every  note. 

For  here  the  compofer  is  at  liberty  to  pafs  Into  any 
concord  he  pleafes ;  and  to  refume  any  difcord.  For 
as  the  paffago  into  the  perfeiH  concords,  between  two 
parts,  cannot  be  effected,  but  from  the  neareft  difcord, 
when  the  notes  move  in  the  natural  order  ;  fo,  when 
the  notes  move  by  greater  intervals,  there  is  opportunity 
for  many  paffages,  which  could  not  take  place  in  any  0- 
therway. 

All  this  will  be  •evident,  when  we  come  to  underHand 
the  refolution  of  the  difcords. 

Example  of  the  more  perfe<H  mixture  of  difcord  and 
harmony.  No.  71. 

In  this  example  are  fee  forth  the  two  firft  ways  of  u- 
fingdifcoids;  namely,  by  diminution  and  fyncopation, 
as  well  as  palling  by  greater  intervals  ;  being  fet  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rules  relative  to  each  manner.  Where  the 
difcord  and  harmony  move  by  greater  intervals,  there  the 
paffage  is  from  difcords  new  and  uopra^flifed  in  the  other 
two. 

The  compofition,  where  this  liberty  is  taken,  does 
raoft  juHly  challenge  the  name  of  ornamerital  or  figurate 
defcant. 

And  the  mufick,  wherein  the  difcord  is  ufed  thefe  three 
feveral  ways  in  their  turn,  mull  be  efteemed  the  bed, 
as  exhibiting  greater  variety  than  could  be  expreffed  the 
other  ways  only.  Let  it  be  remarked  in  this  place, 
that  this  new  paffage  of  the  difcord  is  effefled  by  both 
parts  generally  moving  by  a  femitone ;  the  power  of 
which  will  be  feeen  when  we  fliall  have  demonflrated 
the  accompaniments  and  refolutions  of  the  whole  difcord.* 

There  is  a  fourth  way  wherein  difcords  are  admitted 
in  compofition.  This  is  when  difcords  fucceed  each  o- 
thcr  ;  or,  where  there  is  no  paffage  into  a  concord. 
This  is  fetting  difcords  note  againft  note.  It  is  to  be 
done  two  ways.  Firll,  when  the  difcord  paffes  into  one 
of  another  denomination,  inthenatural  order  of  the  notes, 
by  contrary  paffage  of  the  notes  of  each  part,  of  the 
fame  or  nearly  equal  quantity. 

This  paffage  of  the  difcord  is  neceffary,  as  we  cannot 
afeend  or  defeend  by  the  degrees  of  a  great  interval ;  but 
the  intermediate  difcords  will  take  place,  and  thence  oft- 
times  two  will  fucceed  each  other. 

This 
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This  liberty  is  to  be  iifed  chleSy  in  fiiort  notes,  and  by 
dirainutidn. 

Example  of  difcords  fucceedlng  each  other,  or  fet  note 
agair.fl:  note.  No.  72. 

'Secondly,  Difcords  are  admitted,  note  againft  note, 
when  the  fame  difcord  is  often  repeated.  'I’his  liberty 
is  taken  with  the  difcord  of  the  Hat  ych  above  all  others  ; 
and  is  moft  judly  pra^lifed  in  mufick  of  three  parts.  When 
this  difcord  is  brought  in  fucceffively  in  two  parts,  the 
complement  of  the  chord  ought  to  be  written  in  the 
treble. 

Example  of  the'  difcord  of  the  lilt  7th  fucceffively. 
No.  7^. 

This  example  is  taken  out  of  the  eleventh  fonata  of 
Corelli’s  fourth  opera. 

In  this  example,  it  is.  remarkable,  that  the  firfl  and 
fecood  trebles  furnirti  by  turns  the  difcord  to  the  bafs ; 
which  conflantly  defeends  by  a  jih,  while  the  intervals 
of  the  upper  parts  are  jths  and  ^ths  to  the  bafs  alternately. 
Obferve,  when  the  note  in  the  bafs  is  flat,  the  difcord 
will  be  the  fharp  7th. 

.  The  imitation  of  this  pafTage  may  be  learned  by  in- 
fpe<ftion  of  the  example.  The  demonftration  depends 
on  the  demonftration  of  the  third  Vtfolution  of  the  dif¬ 
cords  following  ;  which  vve  muft  therefore  referve  for  that 
plade. 

An  example  of  this  paflage  (hall  be  given  w'hen  we 
"^♦ome  to  teach  the  ufe  of  difcords  in  muftek  of  three  parts. 

Having  done  with  the  Angle  difcords  and  their  paffages, 
we  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  the  complex  ones  ;  by 
which  are  meant  the  fame  difcoi*ds  with  their  accompany- 
snents  and  refolutions,  - 

Now,  as,  by  axiom  the  fecond  of  the  theory,  from  the 
natural  order  of  notes,  the  properties,  proportions  and 
i#Iations  of  founds,  which  arife  out  of  their  various  com¬ 
binations  and  fucceflions,  arc  deduced ;  we  fhall  demon- 
ilrate  the  properties  of  the  difcords  upon  the  fame  prin¬ 
ciple. 

The  firft  property  of  the  difcord  is  the  notes  which  are 
to  be  played  the  thorough  bafs,  in  concert  with  the 
difcord.  Thefe  notes  are  called  the  accompaniments. 

On  the  exa<5t  knowledge  of  thefe  depends  the  fecond 
property  of  the  .difcord  ;  namely,  its  paftage  into  a  fuc- 
ceeding  concord. 

This  paflage  is  called  the  refolution  of  the  difcord,  as 
inentioned  above. 

Each  difcord  hath  its  own  dlftinft  properties.  There¬ 
fore  the  definition  of  difcord  already  given  is  juft  ;  where 
it  is  faid,  that  difcord  confifts  in  certain  variable  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  diftance  of  founds, 

As  two  fingle  notes  ftanding  at  a  certain  interval,  form 
the  difcord,  fo  they  may  eafily  be  refolved  into  the  pro¬ 
per  fucceeding  concord,  as  we  have  already  fliewm. 

And  on  inftruments  which  have  Hotkeys,  no  more  than 
the  two  notes  can  well  be  performed.  Yet,  as  the  refo- 
iiuions  of  the  difcords  cannot  be  demonft rated  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  acrompanlments,  we  flialJ  confider 
the  whole  difcord  together ;  and  demonftrate  the  accom¬ 
paniments  of  each  particular  difcord,  after  the  fame  me¬ 
thod  we  have  proved  the  harmony  of  each  note  of  the  oc¬ 
tave  in  counterpoint. 

VoL.  ill.  N®.  83. 
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TheoR-em,  Since  every  interval  in  mufick  is  diffcrd 
or  harmony,  the  accompaniments  of  moft  difcords  will  be 
harmony  in  therafelves :  for  thus  they  will  be  difcord  to 
the  given  note.  But  it  will  alfo  happen,  chat  fome  note 
of  the  accompaniment  in  other  cafes  will  alfo  be  harmony 
to  the  given  note,  yet  the  whole  accompaniment  difcord 
in  itfelf.  For  the  foul  fo  accords  with  harmony,  as  not 
to  bear  an  entire  perfe<51:  difcord. 

Now,  as  more  or  lefs  of  difcord  with  the  given  note 
prevails ;  fo  the  difcords  are  naturally  divided  into  proper 
and  inharmonifc. 

A  proper  difcord  is  the  concord  of  fome  member  of 
itfelf,  and  only  difcord  in  part  with  the  bafs  or  given 
note. 

An  inharmonic  difcord  is  an  abfolute  difcord  in  itfelf, 
and  partly  concord  to  the  bafs  or  given  note. 

There  arc  five  proper  difcords  ;  namely,  the  lefl*eraftd 
greater  2d,  the  fharp  4th  (or  flat  5th,)  the  fharp  7th,  ^ 
and  the  9th. 

There  is  one  inharmonic  difcord  j  which  is,  the  flat  7  th. 
It  hath  three  places  in  the  compafs  of  the  piftave ;  where 
it  appears  in  three  different  forms. 

It  is  called  inharmonic  ;  not  only  becaufe  it  is  an  ab* 
folute  difcord  in  itfelf,  but  alfo  becaufe  it  is  not  the  ac¬ 
companiment  to  the  bafs  note,  from  whence  the  order  of 
the  difcords  is  traced  in  the  natural  feries  ;  except  in  one 
place-or  form,  which  is  the  fecond  ;  wherein  the  flat  7th 
is  the  uppermoft  note  of  the  chord.  This  will  be  feen 
moft  clearly,  when  we  fhall  have  gone  through  the  dif¬ 
cords  of  each  kind  in  their  natural  order,  in  the  table  of 
difcord  and  harmony.  No.  82. 

We  proceed  therefore  to  the  demonftration  of  the 
difcords.  And,  according  to  the  2d  axiom  of  the  theory, 
ftiall  begin  with  the  demonftration  of  the  accompaniments 
of  the  2d. 

As  in  the  demonftration  of  the  concords  we  begin  with 
the  key-note,  which  we  confidered  as  an  immoveable 
point,  from  whence  our  calculations  were  to  proceed  ;  fo 
we  ftiall  here  confider  the  bafs,  or  lower  -note  of  the 
difcord,  that  immoveable  point ;  and  the  upper  difeordant 
note  the  interval  in  queftion,  whofe  properties  are  to  be 
found. 

Demonjlratlofi  of  the  accompamments  of  the  2d, 

The  accompaniments  of  the  2d  are  the  4th  and  6th  t^ 
the  bafs  or  given  note,  or  the  difcord  of  the  2d  is  the 
concord  of  the  fame. 

The  2d  is  a  proper  difcord  :  Therefore  the  accom¬ 
paniments  of  the  2d  are  its  3d  and  5  th.  But  the  3d  and 
5th  to  the  2d,  or  difeordant  note,  are  to  the  given  note 
the  4th  and  6th »  therefore,  the  accompaniments  of  the 
2d  are  the  4th  and  6th. 

Example  of  the  firft  difcord,  or  difcord  of  the  ad* 
No.  74. 

Proper  difiord. 

The  difcord  of  the  2d  muft  be  a  proper  difcord :  fer 
the  3d  and  5th  to  the  bafs  with  the  2d  would  be  into¬ 
lerable  difcord,  feeing  they  are  three  notes  in  the  natural 
order,  and  the  5th  and  7th  is  the  harmony  of  the  2dj 
therefore. they  muft  be  the  6th  and  8th,  which  is  the  gi* 
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ven  note  :  But  the  6th  will  haye  the  4th  ;  therefore  the 
difeord  of  the  2d  is  a  proper  di'fcord. 

By  the  2d  axiom  of  the  theory,  the  properties,  pro¬ 
portions  and  relation  of  founds  are  deduced  from  the  na¬ 
tural  order  of  the  fame.  Which  axiom  is  extended  to 
the  difeords,  as  they  are  combined  of  the  natural  notes, 
and  differ  from  the  concords  only  in  form. 

On  this  axiom,  then,  we  are  to  invefligate  the  next 
fucceeding  difeord.  The  2d  difeord  is  the  2d,  4th,  and 
fharp  7th  to  the  given  note.  For  thefe  are  the  next  fuc- 
ceeding  difeordant  notes. 

Demonjiration  of  the  fecond  dtfeor  d. 

The  2d  and  4th  cannot  have  the  flat  7th  ;  for  they  are 
harmony,  or  concord  of  the  flat  yih ;  and  the  8ih  is  the  gi¬ 
ven  note  :  therefore  it  remains,  that  the  fecond  difeord 
is  the  2d,  4th,  and  fharp  7th  to  the  given  note. 

Example  of  the  fecond  difeord.  No.  75. 

Inhartnonic  difeord. 

This  is  an  inharmonic  difeord  ;  being  an  abfolute  dif¬ 
eord  in  itfelf.  It  hath  but  one  concording  note  with  the 
bafs;  which  is  the  4th.  This  4th  is  the  flat  7th  to  the 
given  note’s  5th  :  which  5th  is  the  bafs  to  this  difeord  ; 
the  given  note  in  this  place  being  confidered  only  as 
a  point,  or  unity,  from  which  we  are  to  invefligate  the 
next  difeordant  notes,  according  to  the  2d  axiom. 

The  property  of  this  inharmonic  difeord,  or  flat  7th, 
is,  thatits  own  difeordant  interval,  or  that  whiclj  is  form¬ 
ed  by  the  accompaniment,  is  always  a  fharp  4th,  or  flat 
5th,  which  diftinguifhes  it  at  fight  from  every  other  dif¬ 
eord.  And  e^ery  inharmonic,  where-everfound,  hath  the 
fame  property. ,  The  refolution  aifo  of  every  inharmonic 
is  the  fame  ;  as  we  fhali  fee,  when  we  coiiie,  in  the  next 
place,  to  fhew  the  refoiutions  of  the  difeords. 

The  next  difeord,  according  to  the  2d  axiom,  is  the 
fharp  3d,  5th,  and  flat  7th  to  the  given  note.  This  is 
alfo  an  inharmonic,  or  flat  7th  ;  and  having  the  fame  pro¬ 
perty  with  the  former,  namely,  the  flat  yih,  mufl  not  be 
accounted  a  new  difeord.  No.  76. 

Inharmonic '  difeord. 

This  is  the  inharmonic  difeord  in  that  form,  whofe 
accompaniments  are  relative  to  the  bafs,  or  given  note.  . 

The  third  difeord  is  the  3d,  5th,  .and  fharp  7th  tathe 
bafs,  or  given  note. 

Demonji ration  of  the  third  difeord. 

The  fharp  3d,  5th,  and  fharp  7th,  mnftconftitute  the 
next  difeord.  For  the  flat  3d,  5th,  and  flat  7th,  are 
harmony,  or  concord  of  the  flat  3d  ;  and  the  8th  with 
the  3d  and  5th,  are  the  chord  of  the  bafs  note;  and  the 
flat  7th,  with  the  fharp  3d  and  5th,  are  the  inharmonic 
lafl  mentioned  ;  therefore,  the  fharp  3d,  5th,  and  fharp 
7th,  are  the  3d  difeord. 

Example  of  the  third  difeord.  No.  77. 

Proper  difeord. 

This  is  a  proper  difeord,  being  the  concord  of  the  gd 
to  the  bafs  ;  and  the  fharp  7th  the  difeordant  note. 

To  proceed  then  according  to  our  2d  axiom,  the  next 
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difeordant  notes  in  order,  are  the  4th,  6th,  and  9th  : 
But  thefe  being  the  notes  which  conflitute  the  firft  dif¬ 
eord,  varying  only  in  place  and  name  of  the  9ih,  for  the 
2d,  are  in  efFedl  the  fame  difeord. 

The  next  fucceflive  difeordant  notes  are,  according  to 
our  we’ll  know'n  axiom,  the  4ih,  fharp  7th,  and  9th. 
But  thefe  likewife  conflitute  the  2d  difeordin  like  manner, 
as  was  faid  in  the  former  cafe  ;  and  therefore  cannot  be 
reckoned  a  new  difeord. 

To  proceed  then  by  our  axiom:  The  next  afeending 
notes,  by  the  fmallefl  intervals,  are  the  fharp  4th,  6th, 
and  8th.  This  is  an  inharmonic,  or  flat  7th  ;  its^  flat 
5th  being  formed  by  the  fharp  4th  and  8th;  therefore 
no  new  difeord.  No.  78. 

To  go  on,  the  next  difeordant  notes  will  be  found 
the  fharp  4th,  6th,  and  9th. 

Demonfiration  of  the  fourth  difeord. 

From  the  proof  of  the  lafl  inharmonic  difeord,  the 
fharp  4th  and  6th  can  form  a  proper  difeord  with  no  other 
interval  but  the  9th  ;  for  the  7th  would  produce  three 
notes  in  the  natural  order,  and  intolerable  difeord. 
Therefore  thefourth  difeord  is  the  fharp  4th,  6tb,  and  9th. 

Example  of  the  fourth  difeord.  No.  79. 

This  is  a  proper  difeord,  being  a  concord  in  itfelf,  and 
only  difeordant  to  the  bafs  note.  The  difeordant  notes 
of  it  are  the  fharp  4th  and  9ih. 

The  next  which  prefects  itfelf,  is  the  5  th,  fharp  7th,  and 
9th,  by  the  fame  axiom. 

Demonji  rat  ion  of  the  fifth  difeord,  ^ 

The  yth  will  admit  no  other  difeordant  notes  but  the 
fharp  7th  and  9th.  For  the  8ih  and  loth  make  the  con¬ 
cord  of  the  bafs  note  ;  and  the  fharp  7th  and  loth  .is, 
with  the  5th,  the  thi.d  difeord  already  proved  ;  and  any 
other  note  would  be  double  difeord,  and  intolerable  : 
therefore,  the  fifth  difeord  is  the  5th,  fharp  7th,  and  9th. 

Example  of  the  fifth  difeord.  No.  80. 

Proper  difeord. 

Thisis  a  propev  difeord,  being  a  concord  in  itfelf;  and 
difeordant  only  with  the  given  note.  Its  difeordant  notes 
are  the  7th  and  9ih. 

We  have  purpofely  referved  the  difeord  of  the  lefTcr 
2d  to  the  fixth  and  lafl  place,  ift,  Becaufe,  as  the  inter¬ 
val  next  above  the  key  is  always  a  whole  tone,  we  can¬ 
not,  according  to  our  2d  axiom,  ered  this  difeord  as 
relative  to  the  given  note,  or  key ;  as  we  have  done  the 
other  five,  2dly,  The  refolution  of  this  difeord  will  be 
found  different  from  that  0^  the  greater  fecond  ;  for  rea- 
fons  wfiich  will  abundantly  appear,  when  we  fpeak  of  the 
refoiutions.  This  difeord  may  properly  be  called  the 
difeord  of  the  feraitone. 

Demonfiration  of  the  difeord  of  the  femiione. 

The  difeord  of  the  feniitone,  or  Icfler  2d,  is,  like  that 
of  the  greater  2d,  or  whole,  tone,  the  2d,  4th,  and  6th, 
The  demonfiration  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  greater  2d,' 
and  therefore  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

Example  of  the  fixth  difeord.  No.  8l. 

This  is  a  proper  difgord,  like  that  of  the  greater  2d, 
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being  a  concord  id  itT&lf.  Its  note  difcordant  with  the 
bafs  is  the  2d. 

It  hath  beenfaid,  that  all  harmony  is  divided  between 
the  flat  andfliarp  keys.  ^ 

The  mixture  of  difeord  and  harmony  enables  us  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  like  obfervation  in  this  place  much  further. 

Hence  the  following  corollary. 

The  compofition  of  all  mufick,  of  any  number  of  parts 
whatever,  is  divided  between  the  harmony  of  the  flat  and 
ftiarp  keys,  and  the  juft  mixture  of  difeord  with  it. 

■  To  illuftrate  thefe  truths,  we  (hall  fet  in  one  view  c- 
very  concord  and  difeord,  in  the  whole  compafs  of  mulick, 
in  their  natural  order.  No.  82. 

Hence  we  fliall  derive  fome  ufeful  corollaries,  which 
will  lead  us  to  difeover  what  is  next  to  be  confidered, 
the  fecond  property  of  the  difeords,  or  their  refolutions 
<  into  the  concords. 

The  manner  of  reading  "this  is  as  follows  : 

This  concord  is  the  concord  of  the  key. 

This  concord  is  the  concord  of  the  2d  to  the  key,  or 
given ’note. 

This  concord  is  the  concord  of  the  flat  7th. 

This  difeord  is  inharmonic,  and  fo  fortli :  defcending 
ftill  from  the  uppermoll  linas  of  harmony,  or  difeord,  to 
the  lowed  line,  or  bafs. 

In  this  view  is  feen  the  mixture  of  difeord  with  har¬ 
mony,  each  in  the  natural  order.  Wherein,  indeed,  no¬ 
thing  regular  or  proportioned  appears  to  fight.  The  rea- 
fon  of  this  is  evident  from  the  demonflration  of  the  har- 
monical  proportions.  For,  if  they  be  of  a  fpecies  different 
from  all  other  proportions,  as  by  coroltary  2d  of  the 
theory,  and  muff  be'demonffrated  on  principles  peculiar 
to  them ;  then  the  fucceflion  of  the  difeords,  conffantly 
taking  place  between  the  intervals  of  harmony,  muff  be 
difproportioned  too.  This  appears  t4  fight  in  the  next  ex¬ 
ample,  or  view  of  harmony  and  difeord  in  the  natural  or¬ 
der.  No.  82. 

However  irregular  this  may  feem,  an  uniformity  pre¬ 
vails  through  the  whole,  which  fupports  that  variety  in 
mufick  fo  defirable :  Without  which  variety,  there  could 
have  been  but  one  concord  among  founds  ;  a  famenefs 
prevailing  through  the  whole;  without  femitone,  and 
confequcntly  without  difeord.  In  this  cafe,  mufick  never 
could  have  exiffed  as  an  objc(5t  of  pleafure  to  the  fenfe  ; 
much  lefs  of  fcience. 

This  admirable  ffrudfure  is  raifed  on  the  power  and 
property  of  the  femitone,  which  fhall  be  the  fubje^f  of  the 
following  corollaries. 

Cop..  I.  Every Xemitone  in  the  o<^fave  hath  either  a 
concord  dr  difeord  proper  and  peculiar  to  itfelf.  Yet,  the 
natural  fucceflion  of  the  concords  and  difeords  is  not  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  afcendlng  and  defcending  femitones.  For, 
it  is  evident,  in  the  annexed  table,  that  the  correfponding 
bafs  notes  ccaffantly  defeend  by  3ds,  the  variety,  at  the 
fame  time,  fhining  throughout  the  harmony  and  difeord  in 
‘the  upper  parts,,  afcendlng  by  femitones.  Yet  the  bafs  ex- 
prefTes  every  femitone  in  its  pafiage  by  3ds,  uniformly  to 
its  period. 

This  moft  ftrongly  illuflrates  the  truth  of  the  4th  axiom 
of  the  theory ;  namely,  that  the  concords  and  difeords, . 
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either  in  their  natural  order,  or  arranged  by  art,  will  not 
fuffer  us  to  depart  from  the  eibbliflied  precept  of  variety 
amidft  uniformity. 

The  fame  uniformity,  or  rather  unity,  is  exhibited  flill 
more  plainly  in  the  5th  difeord,  in  the  coincidence  of  dif¬ 
eord  and  harmony  in  the  fame  individual  founds. 

For  this  difeord,  which  is  the  difeord  of  the  9th,  rs  alfo 
the  harmony  of  the  5  th. 

This  is  truly  admirable,  and  furnifhes  us  with  the  mofl: 
interefting  remark  in  the  compafs  mufick,  as  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  corollary. 

Cor.  II.  The  fcopc  of  mufick,  and  motion  of  the 
parts,  muft  at  length  terminate,  and  meet  in  one  invariable 
thing  Harmon Y. 

Thus  are  we  arrived  at  the  full  extent,  or  bounds  of 
mufick.  It  it  is  fit  we  now  return  to  make  foch  further 
obfervations  as  will  lead  us  to  the  knowledge  of  the  re¬ 
folutions  of  the  difeords,  which  is  the  next  thing  to  be 
fpoken  to. 

The  divifion  of  difeords  into  proper  and  inharmonic, 
we  have  made  for  the  fake  of  clearnefs  and  method.  The 
difference  already  pointed  out  between  the  difeords  muft 
be  remembered  ;  which  is,  that  the  property  of  the  in¬ 
harmonic,  or  flat  7th,  (which  note  does  ever,  with  ano¬ 
ther  note  of  the  chord,  frame  the  fharp  4th,  or  flat  5th)  is 
the  fame,  in  whatever  place  or  form  it  is  met  with  ;  where¬ 
as  the  proper  difeords  effentially  differ  from  each  other, 
and  in  every  particular. 

The  three  inharmonic  therefore,  in  the  natural  order 
of  the  difeords,  are  not  fo  properly  three,  as  the  fame  dif¬ 
eord  in  different  light ;  where  it  is  a  preparation  for  a 
clofe  on  the  key,  and  on  the  4th  and  5th  to  the  key. 

The  bafs  to  the  difeords  moves  by  3ds  defcending  in  a 
fharp  key. 

The  notes  of  the  bafs,  correfponding  to  the  proportions 
of  the  flat  key,  Jiave  no  relation  to  the  difeords  in  the  line 
next  above  ;  but  are  the  bafs  to  the  concords  in  the  flat 
key,  as  demonftrated  in  the  rules  of  harmony. 

The  two  difeords,  which  are  a  repetition  of  thefirftand  > 
fecond,  are  fet  down  in  compliance  with  the  2d  axiom,  to 
purfue  the  natural  order.  And  hence  they  ferve  to  demon- 
ftrate  there  can  be  no  other  difeord  than  thofc  exempli¬ 
fied  in  the  fcheme.  For  there  is  no  femitone  in  the  odave 
which  doth  not  appear  there  to  have  its  difeord  or  har¬ 
mony  conneded  with  it. 

In  this  fcheme  then  is  comprifed  every  interval  of  mu- 
fiek,  with  the  members  of  each  chord  refpedively,  both 
difeord  and  harmony,  in  the  natural  order,. 

From  the  fame  order,  we  fhall  demonft rate  the  pa/fage 
of  the  difeords,  into  the  concords  or  refolutions  of  the 
fame. 

In  the  theory,  it  hath  been  faid,  that  the  femitone  is 
the  principle  or  hinge,  on  which  turns  the  refolution  of 
every  difeord. 

On  this  principle,  then,  we  fhall  now  demonftrate  the 
fame. 

The  difeords  (land  in  the  natural  order  between  the 
concords  ;  but  every  note  of  the  chord  is  not  equally  near 
refpedlively. 

From  the  idea  of  harmony,  which  is  fitnefs  or  propor¬ 
tion^. 
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tion,  the  paffage  of  the  difcord  muff  be  to  the  neareft 
concord  ;  therefore,  the  refolution  will  be  by  the  fmalleft 
interval,  that  is,  by  the  femitone. 

This  is  the  general  theorem  for  the  refolution  of  every 
difcord.  We  will  now  apply  it, 

The  refolution  of  the  difcord  of  the  2d  is  into  the 
concord  of  the  given  note. 

The  4th,  or  femitone,  will  move  into  the  3d,  but  the  3d 
Will  have  for  harmony  us  3d;  therefore,  the  6th  muft  defcend 
into  the  51!),  and  the  2d’s  pafTage  by  the  neared  interval 
wdl  be  into  the  given  note.  By  thefe  paffages  is  formed 
the  chord  of  the  fame;  therefore,  the  refolution  of  the 
difcord  of  the  2d  is  into  the  concord  of  the  given  note. 

In  a  flat  key,  there  are  two  paffages  by  femitones;  that 
of  the  flat  6rh  into  the  ^-h,  and  of  the  2d  afcending,  by 
contrary  motion,  into  the  3d. 

Example  of  the  refolution  of  the  difcord  of  the  2d,  or 
iirft  difcord.  No.  83. 

Proper  difcord. 

The  refolution  of  this  difcord  being  into  the  given  note, 
the  bafs  does  not  move. 

The  refolution  of  the  fecond  difcord  is  into  the  concord 
of  the  given  note. 

The  fecond  difcord  is  the  2d,  4th,  and  fharp  7th.  The 
fharp  7  th  and  4th  move  by  the  femitones  and  contrary  mo¬ 
tion  into  the  8th  and  3d,  while  the  2d  falls  a  5th  into 
the  5th.  Thefe  are  the  concord  of  the  give  note :  there¬ 
fore  the  refolution  of  this  difcord  is  into  the  concord  of 
the  given  note. 

Example  of  the  refolution  of  the  fecond  difcord  being 
inharmonic.  No.  84. 

Inharmonic  difcord. 

The  refolution  of  this  difcord  being  into  the  concord 
of  the  given  note,  the  bafs  afcends  by  a  femitone. 

The  paflage  of  this  inharmonic  by  contrary  motion  of 
two  femi  ones,  and  the  other  note  falling  a  5th,  is  the 
refolution  of  every  inharmonic,  where- ever  introduced. 
This  therefore  need^  no  repetition.  But  if  the  fucceeding 
concord  has  a  flat  3d,  the  pafTage  is  byuwo  afcending  fe- 
tnitones  ;  the  2d  rifing  into  the  3d,  the  7th  into  the  8th, 
and  the  4th  by  a  whole  tone  into  the  5th.  This  move¬ 
ment  can  only  happen  in  the  refolution  into  the  key. 

The  other,  of  much  more  extenfive  ufe,  is  the  true  re¬ 
folution  of  the  inharmonic  difcord  ;  and  more  interefting, 
as,  by  its  contrary  motion  of  the  femitones,  it  better  binds 
the  harmony.  i 

It  is  necefTary  here  to  explain  further  the  nature  of  the 
inharmonic  difcord. 

The  inharmonic  difcord,  then,  is  always  the  chord  in  a 
fharp  3d,  with  a  flat  7ih;  which  two  notes  frame  the  in¬ 
terval  which  charadlerifes  this  chord,  namely,  the  fharp 
4th,  or  fiat  5th :  when  the  flat  7th  is  the  upper  note  of 
the  two,  the  interval  is  the  flat  5th  ;  when  the  fharp  3d 
is  the  upper  note,  the  fame  interval  is  called  the  fharp 
4th.  Thefe  notes  being  relative  to  the  fundamental  note 
cither  of  them  determine  the'chord. 

As  the  inharmonic  is  found  in  dlfFerent  places  of  the 
o^lave,  fo  confequenily  the  note  of  the  chord  mull  vary 
accordingly;  the  fecond  inharmonic  therefore  only,  in  \he 
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natural  order,  hath  reference  to  the  given  note  in  the 
table,  as  that  happens  to  be  the  note  of  the  chord.  For 
the  given  note  there  is  to  be  accounted  only  a  poiiTt  or 
unity,  from  whence  v/e  proceeded  to  trace  the  difeords  in 
their  natural  order,  as  they  lie  between  the  concords. 
The  chord  note,  therefore,  of  the  firfl  inharmonic  is  the  - 
5th  to  the  given  note  ;  and  of  the  lafl  inharmonic,  it  is 
the  2d  to  the  fame.  Now,  as  the  whole  chord  falls  .a 
5th  in  the  refolution^  fo  the  firfl  is  a  preparation  for  a 
clofe  on  the  key,  the  fecond  for  a  clofe  on  the  4th,  and 
the  lafl  for  a  clofe  on  the  jth  ;  now,  as  any  note  of  the 
chord  may  Hand  in  the  bafs,  fo  the  third  is  often  prefer¬ 
red  before  the  chord  note,  for  the  fake  of  the  movement 
of  the  bafs  by  a  femitone,  as  well  as  becaufe  falling  a  5  th  in 
the  bafs  is  more  properly  the  part  of  harmony. 

The  flat  7th  is  likewife  chofen  for  the  bafs  note  ;  for 
the  fame  reafon,  the  movement  of  the  bafs  by  a  femitone 
defeending ;  which  is  no  inconflderable  ufe  of  difeords. 
For  in  figurate  defcant,  as  we  have-faid,  all  the  pans 
move  more  freely. 

The  next  difcord  is  likewife  inharmonic.  It  is*the  fharp 
3d,  5th,  and  flat  7th  to  the  given  note ;  which  note  is  like- 
wife  that  of  the  chord.  No.  85. 

Note,  the  refolution  of  every  inharmonic  being  into 
its  5th  below  the  chord,  the  refolution  of  this  will  be 
into  the  4th  of  the  given  note';  as  rifing  a  4th,  and  fall¬ 
ing  a  5th,  anfwers  the  fame  thing  in  eftimating  the  inter¬ 
vals  of  harmony. 

Inharvmnic  difcord. 

Example  of  the  fecond  inharmonic  difcord  and  its  re¬ 
folution  :  here  the  bafs  note  is  the  note  of  the  chord  ; 
therefore,  in  the  refolution  it  falls  a  5th,  which  is  the  4th 
to  the  given  note. 

The  flat  yih  defeends  by  a  femitone  into  the  3d,  the 
3d  rifes  by  a  femitone  into  the  8th,  and  the  5th  falls  a 
5th  into  the  5th  of  the  concord.  The  refolution  therefore 
is  into  the  4th  of  the  key. 

This  is  that  form  of  the  inharmonic  difcord  on  which 
the  compofition  of  the  paflage  taken  out  of  Corelli,  (No, 
73')  grounded.  Obferve,  that  in  the  cited  paflage, 
and  alfo  in  every  like  paflage,  the  two  notes  of  the  bafs 
move  to  only  one  note  of  the  fecond  part,  which  becomes 
the  flat  7ifh  by  this  movement  of  the  bafs. 

Thus  the  flat  7th  is  given,  in  the  upper  parts  by 
turns,  to  every  note  in  the  bafs,  as  hath  been  before  re¬ 
marked. 

Refolution  of  the  third  difcord. 

The  third  difcord  is  the  3d,  5th,  and  fharp  7th,  to  • 
the  given  note  ;  it  is  refolved  into  the  6th  to  the  fame. 
For  the  7th  afcends  into  the  8th  or  6th’s  3d,  the  5th  rifes 
a  whole  tone  into  the  6th,  and  the  3d  not  moving  becomes 
the  5th.  The  refolution  of  this  difcord  therefore  is  into 
the  chord  of  the  6th. 

Example  of  the  refolution  of  the  third  difeord.- 
No.  86. 

Proper  difcord. 

This  is  a  proper  difcord  ;  in  the  refolution  of  which’ 
the  bafs  fails  a  3d,  while  the  whole  difcord  fails  a  fifth. 

The 
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The  next  dlfcord  is  tlie  fharp  4th,  6ih,  and  8th.  It  is 
inharmonic.  Its  refolution  is  into  the  chord  of  the  given 
note’s  5th.  No.  87.  JT 

Refolution  of  the  third  inharmonic^  difcord. 

Of  this  difcord  the  bafs  note  is  the  flat  7th ;  it  defcends 
by  a  femitone,  while  the  whole-’chord  falls  a  5th. 

Inharmonic  difcord. 

Its  refolution  is  the  fame  as  that  of  every  inharmonic, 
in  what  form  foever,  by  the  contrary  motion  of  the  two 
femitones,  while  the  third  note  falls  a  5th. 

Refolution  of  the  fourth  difcord. 

The  fourth  difcord  is  the  fliarp  4th,  6th,  and  9th. 
Its  refolution  is  likewife  into  the  chord  of  the  note’s  5th. 

For  the  fharp  4th  afcends  into  the  fucceeding  concord’s 
Sth,  the  6th  pafTes  into  the  3d,  and  the  9th  not  moving 
becomes  the  5th.  Thofe  are  the  chord  of  the  note’s  ^tb. 

Example  of  the  refolution  of  the  fourth  difcord. 
No.  88. 

^  Proper  difcord. 

This  difcord  is  a  mixture  of  the  proper  and  inharmonic. 
It  is  a  proper  difcord,  for  that  the  notes  of  the  treble  are 
concord  ;  and  inharmonic,  in  refpe(51  of  the  bafs,  with 
which  it  makes  the  difcord  of  the  fharp  4th. 

It  differs  from  the  foregoing,  where  the  flat  7th  is  ex- 
prefTed  in  both  treble  and  bafs  ;  whereas,  in  this,  it  is  on¬ 
ly  in  the  bafs. 

The  bafs  here  alfo  defcends  by  a  femitone,  while  the 
chord  falls  a  5th. 

Refolution  of  the  fifth  difcord. 

The  fifth  difcord  is  the,5th,  fharp  7th,  and  9th.  It  is 
refolved  into  the  concord  of  the  bafs  note. 

For  the  5th  is  that  note’s  5th  ;  the  fharp  ^th  afcends 
by  a  femitone  into  the  8th  ;  and  the  9th  (or  2d)  pafFes 
into  the  3d.  Thus  it  is  refolved  into  the  chord  of  the 
given,  or  bafs  note. 

Example  of  the  refolution  of  the  fifth  difcord.  No.  89. 

Proper  difcord. 

In  this  refolution  the  whole  chord  falls  a  5th,  while 
the  bafs  (lands  flill,  or  defcends  into  the  odtave.  * 

This  is  plainly  the  lafl  difcord  in  the  order  ©f  founds. 
Its  refolution  is  into  the  given  note  or  key,  by  the  paf- 
fage  of  the  great  cadence,^  or  defeent  by  a  5th.,  It  is 
a  concord  io  itfelf ;  and  is  in  harmony  the  concord  of 
the  5th. 

In  this  chord  difcord  and  harmony  are  united.  When 
it  (lands  in  difcord  with  the  bafs,  the  bafs  doth  not  move 
in  the  refolution  ;  when  it  founds  perfe<5l  harmony  with 
the  bafs,  then  the  bafs  defcends  a  5th. 

Therefore  wc  conclude.  Harmony  and  difcord  are  like 
two  finite  lines,  whofe  beginnings  are  at  a  certain  di- 
ftance  ;  and  in  the  natural  progreffion  converge  conflant- 
2y,  until  they  meet  in  a  point. 

The  difcord,  which  wc  have  referved  to  the  flxth 
place,  is  that  of  the  leffer  J2d,  or  femitone. 

Its  places  in  a  flat  key  are  the  3d  and  6th  ;  and  in  a 
..  HI.  N",  83.  2 
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fharp  key  the  4th  and  8th,  or  wherc-ever  a  new  femi¬ 
tone  is  introduced. 

It  is  a  proper  difcord,  being  a  concord  in  itfelf,  whofe 
chord  hath  always  a  lharp  3d. 

Its  properties  are  everywhere  alike ;  but  its  refolu¬ 
tion  differs  from  that  of  the  greater  2d,  for  the  reafon 
afligned  in  the  refolution  of  every  difcord  ;  that  is,  the 
paffage  by  the  femitone. 

Refolution  of  the  lejfer  2df  or  femitone. 

The  difcord  of  the  leffer  2d  is  the  2d,  4th,  and  6th  to 
the  bafs  ;  or,  the  concord  of  itfelf. 

Its  refolution  is  into  the  concord  of  its  own  3d  or  5th. 
It  rifes  into  the  concord  of  its  3d  by  the  Angle  paffage  of 
the  femitone  defeending.  And  into  the  concord  of  its 
5th  by  the  4th  defeending  along  with  the  femitone. 

Example  of  the  refolution  of  the  difcord  of  the  femt- 
tone.  No.  90. 

In  the  firfl  refolution,  the  chord  rifes  a  5d,  and  the 
bafs  falls  a  5ih.  In  the  fecond,  the  chord  rifes  a  5th, 
and  the  bafs  falls  a  3d,  the  reverfe  of  the  former. 

From  the  refolutions  of  the  difeords  wc  derive  the  fol¬ 
lowing  corollaries. 

Cor.  I.  There  is  no  interval  of  harmony  that  is 
performed  by  the  bafs  in  the  refolution  -of  one  difcord  or 
another. 

Hence  wc  may  conceive  that  harmony  regulates  even 
the  difeords,  and  prefides  in  every  part  of  mufick. 

Cor.  II.  The  inharmonic  difcord,  or  flat  7ih,  is  a 
preparation  to  a  clofe  on  a  key,  the  4th  and  5th,  flat  3d 
and  flat  6vh  ;  for  into  the  harmony  of  thefe  it  is  refolved ; 
they  being  the  intervals  on  which  clofes  'may  be  made  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  eftabliflied  rules  of  melody.*  And  univer- 
fally,  wherefoever  a  clofc  may  be  made  by  introducing  a 
new  femitone,  the  preparation  may  be  made  by  the  flat 
7th,  or  inharmonic  difcord. 

This  difcord,  being  of  fuch  extenfive  ufe,  will  deferve 
fome  further  remarks,  which  may  render  the  fetting  of 
the  fame  more  eafy,  and  alTifl  the  performer  in  the  taking 
and  refolution  of  it. 

In  the  inharmonic  difcord,  then,  are  three  notes  chiefly 
concerned,  which  are  the  note  of  the  concord  ;  its  3d, 
(which  is  always  fharp;)  and  the  flat  yih :  cither  of  thefe 
may  be  fet  in  the  bafs.  Hence  there  will  arife  three  va¬ 
rieties. 

If  the  note  of  the  chord  be  the  bafs  note, -the  figure 
is  the  flat  7th  ;  the  chord  is  that  of  the  fame  note  ;  and 
the  bafs  falls  a  5th. 

Secondly,  When  the  3d  is  the  bafs  note,  the  figures 
are  flat  5th  and  6th  ;  the  chord  is  that  of  the  6th  to  the 
fame  3d ;  and  the  bafs  afcends  by  a  femitone. 

Thirdly,  If  the  flat  7th  Hand  in  the  bafs,  the  figures 
are  the  fharp  4th,  6th,  and  9th  ;  the  chord  is  that 
of  the  2d  to  the  bafs  note';  and  the  bafs  defcends  by 
a  femitone. 

Example.  No.  91. 

The  5th  of  the  chord  may  likewife  (land  in  the  bafs  • 
but  as  the  movement  of  the  fame  is  by  a  whole  tone  d^* 
feending,  it  is  very  feldom  ufed. 

Th.  fie.es  are 

40. 


Cor. 


Cos..  III.  Hence  the  bafs  afccndlng  or  defcending 
by  a  femitone,  furnifhes  an  opportunity  of  introducing 
notes  in  the  upper  parts,  which  will  conilituie  the  inhar¬ 
monic  difcord. 

And  again,  the  fbarp  3d  of  any  chord  in  the  treble, 
or  any  note  having  the  adJition  of  a  fliarp,  and  thereby 
becoming  the.  greater  7th,  may  be  the  3d  of  an  inhar¬ 
monic;  the  bafs  taking  the  fiat  7th.  For  the  fiiarp  3d 
of  the  chord,  (which  is  the  fharp  4th  to  the  flat  7ih  in 
the  bafs,  or  el fe where,)  and  the  flat  7^h,  in  whatfoever 
part  they  are  fet,  in  bafs  or  treble,  or  both  in  the  tre¬ 
ble,  confiantly  move  each  his  own  way  ;  the  flrfi  a- 
fcending,  and  the  latter  defcending  by  a  femltone. 

Thefe  are  the  fimpie  difcords  as  they  are  found  to  lie 
in  the  narurai  order  of  founds  between  the  concords  ; 
whofe  accompaniments  are,  for  the  moft  part,  harmony 
among  thcmfelves.  It  is  evident,  from  the  method  in 
which  we  traced  them,  that  there  is  no  other  difeord  a 
niong  founds.  Notwithfianding,  from  the  combination 
of  two  fimpie  difcords,  a  new  form  of  dlfcord  may  be 
framed,  which  taketh  part  of  the  inharmonic  and  difeord 
of  the  femitone ;  which,  therefore,  we  call  the  com¬ 
pound  difeord. 

This  difeord  is  the  fharp  3d,  flat  7th,  and  flat  2d,  or 
femitone  to  any  note  whofe  chord  hath  a  fliarp  3d. 

It  is  refolved,  by  the  paflage  of  three  femitones,  two 
defcending,  and  one  afeending,  into  any  concord  with  a 
fharp  3d  ;  and  therefore  may  be  introduced  as  a  prepa¬ 
ration  to  any  concord,  in  either  flat  or  fiiarp  key,  where 
the  greater  3d  is. 

Example  of  the  compound  difeord,  and  its  refolution. 
No.  92. 

The  refolution  of  this  difeord,  as  it  is  compounded  of 
the  difcords  of  the  flat  ytb,  and  femitone,  will  partake 
of  the  refolution  of  the  fame.  Thus  the  upper  note,  or 
fcrtiitone,  defeends  into  the  5th  of  the  concord ;  and  the 
flat  7th  and  3d  meet  by  contrary  pafTage  of  a  femitone 
each  into  the  3d 'and  8th  part  of  the  refolution  of  every 
inharmonic,  while  the  bafs  defeends  a  5th.  Thus  the 
paflage  into  every  note  of  the  concord  is  by  a  femitone  ; 
fo  great  a  favourite  of  nature  is  the  femitone. 

By  changing  the  form  of  this  difeord,  it  will  be  re¬ 
folved  into  a  chord  with  a  flat  3d,  by  one  femitone  de¬ 
fcending,  and  two  afeending  j  the  two  extreme  notes 
of  which  are  the  fame  as  in  the  example  above ;  but  the 
middle  note  is  the  5th  afeending  into  the  3d,  inftead  of 
the  flat  7th  defcending.  The  upper  notes  therefore  form 
the  flat  5th,  or  inharmonic  interval.  No.  93. 

The  properties  of  thofe  difcords,  and  of  the  inharmo¬ 
nic,  furnifii  us  with  fome  pra^lical  obfervations  ;  which 
are,  that  the  two  difeordant  notes  of  thefe  difcords  are, 
in  mufick  of  two  parts,  a  preparation  to,  or  pafs  by  con¬ 
trary  motion  of  the  femitones  into  the  concords  of  the 
fharp  3d,  flat  6th,  and  5th.  When  the  flat  7th  is  the 
uppermoft  note,  and  the  lower  the  fharp  3d,,  they  pafs. 
into  a  fharp  3d. 

When  the  upper  note  is  the  fharp  3d,  and  the  flat  7th 
is  below,  they  pafs  into  ,ihe  flat  6th  ;  fo  do  likewife  the 
flat  7th  above,  and  the  chord  note  below. 

Laftly,  the  two  extreme  notes  of  the  compound  dif¬ 
eord  pafs  into  the  concord  of  the  5  th. 
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Example  of  the  pafTage  of  difcords  in  mufick  of  two 
parts.  No.  94, 

In  like  manner  there  is  a  pafTage  into  the  0(5lave  from 
a  difeordant  interval ;  the  upper  note  0/  which  is  part  of 
a  concord,  and  the  lower  the  femitone  of  the  compound 
difeord.  No.  95.  Or  the  contrary. 

There  is  no  pafTage  by  two  femitones  into  the  flat  gd 
and  fliarp  6th  from  any  discordant  interval,  except  the 
femitone.  For,  in  the  pafTage  of  quick  notes  encoun¬ 
tering  each  other  by  contrary  motion,  this,  or  any  other 
difeordant  interval,  may  fall  into  the  concords.  But 
fuch,  being  tolerated  ©nly  for  their  quicknefs,  need  not 
be  reduced,  as  indeed  they  cannot,  to  any  rules  of  art. 

Laftly,  the  bafs  will  admit  two  notes  together,  each 
concording  with  it,  namely,  the  5th  and  6th,  and  ma¬ 
king  a  difeord  bet vveen  themfelves,' 

This  difeord,  which  d.ffers  from  the  proper  and  inhar¬ 
monic,  is  rightly  called  the  mixed  difeord  ;  each  of 
the  two  notes  being  in  harmony  with  the  bafs,  and  dif- 
cordant  to  each  other. 

The  framing  of  this  difeord  depends  upon  the  rules  of 
harmony,  and  may  be  let  to  any  note  of  the  bafs  which 
hath  fhr  harmony  its  own  concord,  and  is  likewife  the 
member  of  'another. 

*  Therefore,  in  the  fharp  key,  the  key  and  5th,  and  in 
the  fiat  key,  the  key  3d,  5th,  and  flat  yih,  admit  a  5th 
and  6tli. 

When  weftiall  have  proved,  under  tha  article  of  tranf- 
pofition,  the  4tb  jn  a  fiat  key,  and  6th  in  a  fharp  key, 
to  have  their  own  concord  ;  they  will  be  found,  no  doubt, 
to  have  the  privilege  of  admitting  a  5th  and  6th. 

For  thus  it  is  underftood.  The  key  hath  a  5th  in  its 
own  right,  and  a  6th  as  member  of  the  4th. 

The  5th  hath  a  5th  in  i^s  own  right,  and  a  6th  as 
member  of  the  key. 

The  flat  3d  hath  a  5th  in  his  ov/n  right,  and  a  6th 
as  member  of  the  key. 

The  flat  7th  hath  a  5tli  in  his  own  right,  and  a  6th 
as  member  of  the  3d. 

Thus  the  5th  and  6th  will  ftand  together  to  the  bafs. 

The  properties  of  founds  in  the  natural  order,  may  be 
transferred  by  art,  and  improved  into  all  the  variety  pof- 
fible  ;  as  this  is  no  other  than  an  imitation  of  nature. 

Hence  we  infer,  that  every  note,  which  afTumes  the 
nature  of  the  key,  by  the  addition  of  the  greater  7th,, 
will  admit  a  5th  and  6th. 

This  5th  is  eafily  diftlnguifhed  from  the  5th  of  the- 
inharmonic,  which  js  always  an  imperfei^t  one,  and  ought 
conftantly  to  have  a  flat  prefixed. 

Now  the  chord  of  the  inharmonic  with  a  fiat  5th 
that  of  the  6th  to  the  bafs  note,  as  hath  been  faid.  But 
the  chord  of  the  mixt  difeord  may  be  better  underftood^ 
to  be  the  chord  of  the  bafs  note,  with  a  6th  added, 

Sei^l.  2.  d^'FiGURiNG  th  Bass, 

Having  delivered  all  that  hath  fallen  under  our  ob- 
fervation  concerning  the  nature,'  proportion,  and  ufe  of 
difeord;  we  fliall  now  make  an  application  of  the  fameT 
in  order  to  explain  the  figuring  of  the  bafs  ;  the  next  ar¬ 
ticle  propofed  to  be  fpoken  to. 

Firft,  Of  figtitiag  the  concords. 


Thai 


M  U  S 

That  the  notes  whofe  harmony  is  their  own  chords, 
need  no  figures,  is  evident  from  the  definition  of  harmo¬ 
ny  ;  which  confiits  of  one  certain,  invariable  proportion 
of  founds. 

Thefe  are  the  key,  flat  3d,  4th  of  a  (harp  key,  5th, 
flat  6ih,  fiat  7th. 

They  which,  as  members  of  other  chords,  require  the 
figures  of  harmony  fet  over  them,  are  thefe  following  ; 
and  are  reduced  to  this  general  rule: 

The  3d  of  every  concord  hath  a  yj  and  the  5th  of 
every  concord  hath  a 

Therefore,  And  thefe,  ^ 

Key  “1  2d  "I 

Fiat  3d  and  fliarp  j  I  Fiat  3d  and  fliarp  .j 

5th  of  a  flat  key  }>  have  a  <|  4th  of  a  flat  key  f  have  a 
Flat  6th  and  fliarp  |  y  |  5th  of  a  fliarp  key  |  -J 
Sharp 7th  J  LFlat  7th  J 

Lahly,  The  4ih  in  a  flat  key,  when  it  has  its  own 
chord,  mull  have  a  5th  fet  over  it,  to  diftinguifli  ih^ 
chord  from  that  of  the  flat  7th.  And  the  6th  in  the 
jfharp  key,  when  it  hath  its  own  chord,  mult  have  a 
5rh  iikewife  fet  over  it,  to  diftingnilh  the  chord  from 
that  of  the  4th. 

The  proof  of  the  6th  In  a  fliarp  key,  having  for  har¬ 
mony  its  own  concord,  depends  on  the  relative  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  flat  and  fliarp  keys ;  as  will  be  fhewn  in  the 
chapter  on  tranfpoficion.  So  much  for  figuring  the  bafs 
in  concords.  - 

Let  us  now  inquire  into  the  fliorteft  and  cleareft  me¬ 
thod  of  figuring  the  difeords.  This  will  be  no  difficult 
matter,  when  we  confider  well  the  whole  difeords,  as 
they  are  full  figured  in  every  example. 

There  the  figures  fet  over  the  bafs  exprefs  the  in¬ 
tervals  which  the  notes  in  the  upper  pans  form  with 
them.  Thefe  taken  together  make  the  whole  difeord. 
And  as  thefe,  with  the  harmonic  chords  in  fuccefilon,  ex¬ 
prefs  the  whole  compofltion,  they  are  therefore  called 
the  thorough- bafs. 

To  render  the  performance  of  the  ihorough-bafs  eafy 
and  expeditious  being  the  chief  intention  of  figuring  the 
bafs  ;  this  will  be^befl  anfwered  by  diflinguilhing  thedif-' 
cords,  which  have  fome  figures  in  common  with  each  o- 
ther,  by  fuch  figures  only  as  will  flrongly  mark  each 
difeord.  For  though  all  the  figures  fet  down  in  the  ex¬ 
amples  be  neceflary  to  demonflrate  the  properties  of  the. 
difeords,  and  truth  of  the  compofition  ;  the  cafe  is  quite 
otherwife  in  refpetfl:  to  the  fight;  many  marks  caufing 
perplexity  and  confufion,-  when  one  fingle  mark  in  this, 
as  in  all  other  cafes,  befl  difeovers  the  difference.  The 
proper  difeords  then  being  concords  in  themfclvcs,  the 
figure,  or  figures,  difeording  with  the  bafs  note,  will  di- 
ftinguiflr  each  of  thefe. 

The  inharmonic  difeords  being  the  fame  in  different 
form,  will  be  diftingaifhed  by  the  difeording  figures  pe¬ 
culiar  to*  each  form. 

Of  the  p«-operties  of  this  difeord,  and 'manner  of  ta¬ 
king  the  fame,  we  have  fpoken  fufficicntly.  We  fhali 
therefore  only  fet  down  the  difeording  figures  of  each, 
form,  in  the  following  example. 

Example  of  the  proper  difeords  figuied  for  taking  the 
fame  at  fight.  No.  96* 
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The  inharmonic  difeords  figured  for  taking  the  fame 
at  fight.  No.  97. 

Moreover,  the  proper  difeords  being  concords,  each 
in  irfelf ;  every  difeprd  will  be  concord  to  fome  note  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  bafs,  or  difeordant  note. 

To  remember  this  no-te  will  render  the  taking  of  this 
difeord  ready  at  fight,  it  appearing  in  this  light  a  chord 
of  harmony. 

The  fame  is  in  fome  meafure  true  of  the  inharmonic 
difeord. 

Therefore  the  figures  in  the  examples,  under  the 
bafs  lines,  exprefs  the  names  of  thefe  concords  rela¬ 
tive  to  each. 

It  remains  to  be  obferved,  that  the  accompaniments  of 
the  2d  are  the  -J,  and  of  the  9th  the  (harp  ~  ,  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  natural  order  of  the  proportion  of  the  fame, 
(No.  82.),  It  will  be  neceflary  to  demonflrate  here  the 
truth  of  this. 

The  4ih  and  6th  being  the  accompaniments  of  the  2d, 
the  fifth  and  (harp  7th  are  the  accompaniments  of  the  '9'h. 

For  the  proportion  of  the  9th  to  the  2d  (whofe  8th  it 
is)  is  2  to  I.  And  the  proportion  of  the  4th  and  6th 
Therefore,  by  the  rule  of  proportion,  fay, 
as  I  .  T- z  ‘  •  2  •  If  5- . 

but  the  4th  number,  or  If,  is  the  proportion  of  the  5th 
and  fliarp^yth;  (for  4-  ^  ,  give  45  ;)  tfi'erefore  the  5th, 
and .fliarp'‘7th,  are  the  accompaniments  of  the  9th.  Q, 
E,  D.  ^ 

The  laft  ufe  we  (hall  mention  of  the  difeord  is  the  fur- 
nifliing  the  inward  parts  of  mufick,  in  compofition  of  many 
parts. 

As,  in  harmony,  each  part  of  the  four  takes  one  of  the 
concording  notes,  and  hence,  by  the  continual  mixture 
of  ihefe  by  their  contrary  motion,  the  compofition  is 
framed  ;  fo,  in  figurate  defcant,  the  notes  of  the  difeord 
furnifh  the  parts  in  their  turn. 

And  the  fame,  notes,  palling  by  femitones  chiefly,  form 
among  themfelves  that  refoiuiion  which  the  bafs  performs 
alone. 

The  compofer  therefore,  when,  fetting  a  bafs,  he  intro¬ 
duces  a  difeord,  is  as  well  prepared  for  the  notes  of  the 
other  parts  in  this  cafe  as  in  fetting  a  concord  ;  and  if 
he  be  well  flcilled  in  the  refolutions,  will  with  great  eafe 
cornpofe  the  fucceeding  concord, 

For  the  thorough  bafs,  being  the  whole  compofition  in 
one  view,  the  knowledge  of  the  one  and  of  the  other 
muft.be the  fame.  As,  then,  he  who  underftands  the  rules- 
of  harmony  and  the  difeords,  and  their  refolutions,  will 
fucceed  with  eafe  in  compofition;  fo,  on  the  other  hand, 
lie  cannot  be  a  fltilful  compofer  who  is  ignorant  of  the - 
properties  of  harmonical  chords  and  difeords. 

One  example  in  three  paftSj  being  the  fame  fet  above 
in  two,  will  fufficicntly  illuflrate  this. 

Example  of  the  ufe  of  difeord  in  the  compofition  of  ’ 
many  parts.  No.  98, 

Chap.  IV.  Of  MELODY. 

Hitherto  we  have  confidered  mufick  in  its  feveral  ^ 
parts  taken  together,  or  the  art  of  compofition.  Oar 
next  bufinefs  will  be  inquire  into  the  method  of  framing 
a.  fingle  part,  01  making  the  melody. 


Melody:* 
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Melody  Is  the  air  of  the  uppermod  or  firft  part  in 
niufick,  commonly  called  the  tunc. 

In  a  plain  fong,  the  air  is  formed  without  confidering 
the  relation  which  the  other  parts,  which  may  be  fet  in 
compolition  with  it,  may  bear.  For,  being  firft  framed, 
and  for  the  foie  end  of  pleafing  the  ear  and  fancy  j  it  muft, 
it  is  evident,  be  independent  of  them. 

For  as  to  framing  the  bafs  firft,  and  fetting  the  treble 
to  it,  there  appears  no  neceflity  either  in  reafon  or  the 
rules  of  compofition;  they  equally  ferving  the  purpofe  of 
beginning  with  any  part,  no  part  being  privileged  with 
any  particular  member  of  difeord  or  harmony  ;  as  is  a- 
bundantly  manifeft  from  the  various  pofitions  which  the 
difeordant  notes  have  been  ftiewn  to  ftand  in  ;  as  well  as 
from  the  4ih  axiom  of  the  theory,  which  eftablifhes  va¬ 
riety  for  conduding  and  rendering  even  harmony  accept¬ 
able  ;  a  famenefs  in  the  fucceffive  concords  being  the  on¬ 
ly  thing  exceptionable  in  that  part  of  compofition. 

All  the  parts  of  mufick  then  being  equally  concerned 
in  the  compofition  ;  to  prefer  any  one  part,  as  a  bafis,  or 
unerring  guide,  on  which  to  ered  the  mufick,  or  bring 
in  the  parts,  Is  doing  injury  to  that  liberty  which  nature 
and  the  rules  of  art  put  us  in  pofleflion  of. 

But  the  air  of  the  firft  part  fo  effential  to  the  tune,  or 
rather  the  tune  itfelf,  compels  us  to  decide  in  favour  of 
framing  the  treble  firft.  Jn  which  it  will  be  found  im- 
poflible  to  fucceed,  when  it  is  confined  to  what  the  bafs,  if - 
it  be  firft  framed,  muft  of  neceffity  preferjbe. 

This  preference  in  framing  the  treble  firft,  chiefly  re- 
fpeds  a  plain  fong,  or  air.  For,  in  more  elaborate, 
pieces,  where  the  defign  of  the  author  is  imitation  of 
paflages  in  the  feveral  parts  by  turns,  according  to  his 
choice  or  fancy  making  ufe  of  the  fame  liberty,  he  will 
take  any  for  the  leading  part,  and  accordingly  write 
the  palTage  in  that  part,  and  finifh  the  compofition  in  the 
reft. 

The  air  or  firft  part  in  inftrumental  mufick  is  called 
the  firft  treble  ;  the  air^for  a  fingle  voice  is  called  tfie 
voice  part,  or  fong  ;  and  in  mufick  for  many  voices,  the 
upper  part  is  called  the  counter-tenor. 

In  this  mufick,  the  air  of  the  tenor,  and  of  every  part 
performed  by  the  voice,  Is  ftudied  with  more  exadnels 
’than  the  inward  parts  of  Inftrumental  mufick. 

The  reafon  for  this  diflFerence  is,  that  in  inftrumental 
mufick,  the  firft  violin  generally  prefides,  or  leads  th^  mu¬ 
fick  by  its  air  :  as  this  is  the  compofer’s  defign,  the  other 
parts  muft  of  neceflity  be  accommodated  to  it. 

Whereas  in  mufick  for  voices,  every  voice  repeating 
the  fame  words,  that  is,  expreiling  the  fame  fenfe,  at  the 
-fame  time,  or  immediately  fucceeding  ;  nothing  can  de¬ 
feat  the  end  of  the  mufick  fo  much,  which  is  the  fetting 
of  words,  or  rather  fentiments,  to  notes  as  expreflive  of 
the  fenfe  as  inarticulate  founds  can  poflibly  do,  as  for 
one  part  to  excel  the  others  fo  much  in  this  neceflary  point, 
as  by  comparifon  to  depreciate,  weaken,  or  alter  the  fenfe 
in  the  others. 

The  air,  therefore,  of  every  part  In  vocal  mufick  muft  be 
confulted  ;  not  only  for  the  fake  of  harmony,  (for  a  good 
air  in  each  part  improves  even  the  harmony:)  but  alfo  for 
the  fentiment  fake,  without  which  the  mufick  rauft  be 
^bfurd  and  diflbnant. 


Notwithftanding  the  liberty  which  every  one  may  juftly 
challenge  of  framing  an  air  agreeable  to  his  own  fancy  ; 
yet  it  jcannot  be  faid,  that  this  liberty  is  uncontroulable, 
or  beyond  the  power  of  art  to  prefcribe  bounds  to  :  For 
then  indeed  every  drain  compofed  by  even  a  bad  and  in¬ 
judicious  ear  might  ftand  in  competition  with  the  moft 
fini filed  pieces.  But  as  this  will  not  be  allowed  on  any 
hand,  even  an  undiftinguifiiing  ear  conceiving  a  degree  of 
pleafure  in  hearing  good  mufick  ;  fo  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  there  muft  be  fome  precept  or  manner  found  out 
by  experience,  to  afeertain  and  condudt  the  air  or  drain, 
and  which  will  render  it  to  a  good  and  judicious  ear  plain¬ 
ly  preferable. 

The  rules  therefore  whiqh  we  fliall  lay  down  for  me¬ 
lody,  are  fuch  only  as  are  founded  in  truth  and  reafon  ; 
the  refult  of  experience,  joined  to  llcill  ;  and  which  are 
admitted  in  every  liberal  art :  Thefe  are  unity,  imitation, 
and  order.  If  it  fhall  be  faid,  that  perfuns  unflcllled  in 
mufick,  but  otherwife  very  capable  from  a  natural  good 
ear,  will  fing  an  air  which  an  ariift  cannot  find  fault  with, 
we  confefs  it  may  be  in  fome  fort  true. 

But  the  drains  of  fuch  compofers  are  always  very  fiiort; 
and  as  they  feldom  or  never  depart  from  the  key,  fo  they 
afford  not  that  variety  fo  defirable  in  mufick  :  Nay,  what 
is  this  but  faying  that  the  rules  of  art  are  conclufions  taken 
from  nature,  as  in  truth  they  are  ;  fo  then  they  muft  be 
affuredly  right  ?  This  muft  be  fo,  when  the  appeal  is  made 
from  art  to  nature. 

As  to  ihofe  effays  called  voluntaries,  there  was  never 
a  good  one  performed  but  by  a  good  mafter.  The  mu¬ 
fick  was  always  good  in  proportion  to  the  mafter’s  Ikill  in 
the  art ;  in  proportion  to  the  variety  he  introduced  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rules  of  art.  Therefore  even  voluntaries  are 
the  effedls  of  knowledge  and  deliberation.. 

But  to  return.  The  firft  rule  of  melody  is  unity. 

The  unity  of  tune  is  faid  to  be  in  refpeeft  of  the  key, 
and  of  the  fubjeift. 

Every  tune  rauft  be  written  in  fome  key,  In  which  it 
muft  begin  and  end. 

As  every  air  is  faid  to  be  in  fuch  a  key  as  Is  the  laft 
note,  efpecially  the  laft  note  of  the  bafs  ;  fo  there  is  the 
fame  neceflity  for  the  firft  and  laft  note  of  every  air  to  be  ^ 
fome  member  of  the  concord  of  the  key.  This  dlfcovers 
the  defign  of  the  author.  Having  thus  fixed  the  attention 
of  the  hearer  to  this  particular,  the  ear  and  imagination 
can  no  other  way  be  fatisfied  than  by  holding  to  and  ex¬ 
ecuting  the  fame  defign. 

The  unity  of  tune  is  as  neceffary  In  this  rcfpe(5l,  as 
confiftency  in  the  words  and  fentiments  of  an  orator 
is  requifite  to  difeover  the  fcope  and  meaning  of  his  dif- 
courfe. 

Secondly,  the  unity  of  tuns,  in  refpeift  of  the  fubjed, 
fignifies,  that  there  fhould  be  one  fubje6t  of  every  piece  cf 
mufick  repeated  and  infilled  on,  as  often  as  conveniently 
can  be,  throughout  the  Whole  piece. 

And  this  repetition  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  the  tune,  and  defign  of  the  compofer.  Even  in  a  mi¬ 
nuet,  or  any  other  exa<ft  piece  confined  to  a  certain 
number  of  bars,  the  repetition  of  the  fubjefl  may  be  ef- 
fe(5led.  Now,  the  fubjefl  of  every  air,  or  piece  of  mu-  , 
fick,  is  the  firft  paffage  of  the  fame,  for  any  number  of. 
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bars,  be  they  more  o?  lefs,  as  it  (hall  happen  •,  every 
tune  being  (hamped  with  fome  prevailing  idea  or  fancy 
peculiar  to  itfelf,  and  therefore  diftinguilhing  it  from  e- 
very  other. 

The  ^ubje<^ls  of  grand  pieces  of  inllrumcntal  mufickare 
contrived  with  care  and  (iudy  ;  and  invented  with  defign 
to  enlarge  or  defcant  upon  at  will ;  not  being  confined  to 
any  length,  or  certain  number  of  bars.  Such  pieces,  be¬ 
ing  the  efforts  of  great  and  mafterly  genius,  afford  all  the 
pleafure  that  defign  and  invention,  carri  d  on  by  every  ma- 
fterJy  flroke  of  art,  can  give.  ’ 

The  fecond  rule  of  melody  is  imitation.  As  in  the 
executing  other  arts,  a  fimilitude  and  proportion  of  the 
members  ought  to  be  preferved  ;  fo  imitation,  or  a  re 
petition  of  the  moft  ftriking  paffages,  anfvvers  to  this  in 
mufick. 

Imitation  may  be  performed  many  ways.  Firfl,  when 
the  repetition  of  the  paffage  is  made,  beginning  on  the 
note  above  the  leading  note  of  the  paffage  ;  or  on  the 
third,  fifth,  eighth,  or  any  other  interval. 

A  paffage  alfo  may  be  imitated  in  any  of  the  defeending 
notes.  A  repetition  on  the  o^lave  below  is  frequent  in  e- 
very  good  author. 

In  the  repetition  of  paffages,  there  are  two  varieties. 

The  firft  is,  when  the  paffage  is  repeated  in  notes  be¬ 
longing  to  the  harmony  of  the  key.  It  will  feldom  hap¬ 
pen  in  this  cafe,  that  the  paffage  will  in  the  repetition  be 
precifely  the  fame,  in  refpedof  the  intervals  of  the  notes, 
I'hough  the  movement  be  an  exad  imitation. 

The  reafon  of  this  will  be  evident,  if  we  cohfider  that 
the  intervals  in  both  flat  and  lharp  keys  refpedtively  a- 
feend  by  different  degrees ;  the  femitone  changing  the  in¬ 
tervals  almoft  continually. 

See  example.  No.  12.  in  the  theory.  - 

In  thefe  examples  no  more  than  two  flat  or  fliarp  thirds 
fucceed  each’  other.  And  where  they  do  fucceed,  the 
femitone  is  In  a  different  place  in  the  two  like  intervals 
of  flat  thirds;  it  being  the  third  of  one  interval,  and  2d 
of  the  next  afeending  3d,  or  the  contrary. 

'  In  the  fharp  key,  two  fharp  gds  afeend  from  the  4th 
and  5th,  and  in  the  flat  key  from  the  6th  and  7th.  The 
inequality'of  the  flat  3ds,  and  of  the  few  inflances  of 
their  fucceflion,  is  owing  to  the  places  of  the  femitone. 

To  the  inequality  of  the  3ds  is  owing  the  inequality  of 
the  4th?,  5ths,  and  every  other  unequal  interval  in  the 
courfe  of  the  notes;  the  greater  neceffarily  partaking 
of  the  inequality  of  the.  leffer,  which  is  included  in  it. 
All  this  is  evident. 

Therefore,  the  repetition  of  a  paffage  will  not  be  pre¬ 
cifely  as  the  paffage,  except  in  the  places  abovemention- 
ed  ;  that  is  to  fay,  a  repetition  of  fharp  thirds  from  the 
4th  and  5th  of  the  fharp  key  ;  and  of  the  fame,  oh  the 
6th  and  7th  of  the  flat  key.  And  in  the  fharp  key, 
there  may  be  an  imitation  in  the  compafs  of  fix  notes  a 
feending;  namely,  from  the  key  and  its  5th.  We  have 
been  particular  in  remarking  the  want  of  pxadnefs  in 
imitation  on  notes  belonging  to  the  key.  l^ot  that  we 
mean  to  mark  it  as  a  defeat;  for  it  is  beyond  doubt,  that 
every  paffage  in  the  harmony  of  the  key  mull  be  pleafing, 
whether  it  be  a  perfect  imitation  or  not. 

Befides,  this  diflimilitude,  arifing  frem  the  place  of 
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the  femitone  being  changed,  is  fb  far  from  beitng  charge¬ 
able  with  a  defe<51,  that,  as  hath  been  often  faid,  it  pro¬ 
duces  that  fweet  variety  which  is  foundedin  the  principles, 
and  which  every  artifi:  purfuing  will  fucceed  in  ;  as  in  this 
he  doth  no  other  than  copy  alter  nature. 

Thefe  remarks  on  the  imitation  of  a  paffage  in  the  notes 
of  the  harmony  of  the  key,  will  lead  us  to  the  fecond 
manner  of  imitation  ;  which  is  fuch,  as  that  every  note 
in  the  repetition  ftands  exad^ly  in  the  fame  interval  re- 
fpeftively  as  the  notes  of  the  firfl  paffage. 

This  then  is  a  per  fed!  imitation.  Which,  as  it  cannot 
take  place  in  the  harmony  of  the  key,  except  in  the  few 
cafes  abovementioned,  it  mufl  be  effeefted  by  art  ;  that 
is,  by  altering  the  places  of  the  femitones  in  the  key,  fo 
as  to  correfpond  with  thofe  in  the  original  paflage,  by 
marking  a  fharp  for  the  femitone  afeending,  if  the  repe¬ 
tition  be  in  notes  above  the  paffage';  and  a  flat  for  the 
femitone  removed  lower,  if  the  repetition  be  in  the  de¬ 
feending  notes. 

In  this  manner  there  can  be  a  perfe<5l  imitation  of  any 
paffage  of  any  length  whatfoever,  and  of  any  compafs; 
in  every  inflance  of  which,  the  key  is  changed,  by  in¬ 
troducing  notes  not  belonging  to  the  harmony  of  the 
fame. 

As  every  interval  of  the  firfl  paffage  muft  bepreferveci 
in  the  repetition  :  it  willfomeiimes  happen,  that  many  flats, 
or  fharps,  muft  be  added  to  the  notes  in  ihe  repetition.  The 
rule  of  this  pradlice  will  be  well  underftood,  when  we 
fhall  have  learned  the  art  of  tranfpofition ;  the  repeti* 
tion  of  any  paffage  in  this  manner  being  no  other  than 
tranfpofition  of  the  fame  into  another  key.  In  regard  to 
this  perfe«5l;  imitation,  we  have  one  remark :  which  is, 
that  if  a  repetition  be  made  on  the  note  next  above,  and 
repeated  again  the  note  ftill  higher,  it  will  have  a  good 
efFe(5l ;  for  this  will  create  fuch  a  novelty  in  the  ft  rain  as 
is  furprifing;  befides  that  it  affords  the  author  an  op¬ 
portunity  both  of  making  new  defcant  or  enlarging  on  the 
iiibjed  in  this  new  key,  as  well  as  of  fhewing  ihegreateft: 
fldll  by  returning  from  that  digreffion  into  the  original 
key  with  art  and  propriety. 

This  will  be  no  difficult  matter  to  one  who  underftands 
well  the  art  of  tranfpofition.  Now,  the  repetition  of  the 
fubjeil  tranfpofed  into  a  key  different  from  the  original 
belongs  to  this  fecond  rule  of  melody ;  as  the  repeating 
thefubje6t  in  its  own  key  refpeds  the  rule  of  unity.  , 

The  repetition  of  the  fubjed  after  thefe  two  manners, 
and  throughout  the  feveral  parts,  as  treble,  bafs,  tenor, 
and  fo  on  fuccefiively  and  conftantly,  each  part  taking 
it  up  immediately,  or  as  foon  as  the  repetition  is  finiffied  in 
aboiher,  whereby  the  feveral  parts  feeni  to  move  in  pur- 
fuit  of  each  other,  is  called  a  fugue. 

Mufick  compofed  on  this  defign  is  juftly  efteemed  a- 
bove  all  other,  not  only  on  account  of  its  excellent  con¬ 
trivance,  but  for  the  fake  of  the  pleafure  alfo  which  it 
affords. 

In  a  juft  fugue  is  reprefented  all  the  variety  poffible ; 
at  the  fame  time  chat  ap  uniform  progreffion  of  the  parts 
is  preferved  throughout  the  whole,  without  the  leaft  dif- 
covery  of  the  figns  of  art,  > 

7'he  reafon  for  this  niay  be,  that  the  repetition  of  fo 
interefting  a  paffage  as  the  fubjedis,  is  fo  natural  to  the 
4  R  .  .  imagination 
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imagination  and  ear,  as  not  to  be  eafily  diftinguifhed  as 
the  effect  of  art.  The  conftru(5tion  of  -  a  fugue  will  be 
iinderftood,  from  ibis  defcription,  to  be  in  the  following 
manner.  , 

The  fubjeifl  being  firft  written  in  that  part  which  the' 
compofer  intends  to  be  the  leading  part,  the  fame  muft 
be  fet  down  again  in  the  next  part  wherein  the  repetition 
is.  appointed  to  be  made,  either  in  unifon,  or  on  the  4th 
or  5th  to  the- key  or  fubje<51:, 'the  2d,  or  any  other  inter¬ 
val  ;  in  W'hich  matter  the  compofer  is  at  liberty. 

Yet  the  repetition  on  the  4th  Ceerns  more  natural  to  the 
Hat  key;  as,  on  the  5th,  it  is  to  the  (harp  key. 

If  the  muGck  be  in  two  parts  only,  the  fubje<fl  being 
written  in  each  part  in  fucceflion  ;  the  next  ftep  will  be 
to  frame  dcfcant  to  that  part  where  the  repetition  is,  and 
which  therefore  will  be  written  in  the  leading  part. 
Henceforward  the  parts  move  on  at  liberty,  that  is,  no  where 
repeating  the  fubjedi,  but  expreffing  all  the  variety  in 
'defcant  each  to  the  other,  which  the  fancy,  invention, 
and  ilcill  of  the  author  fuggeft,  until  the  fubje»5I  is  again 
repeated,  either  in  the  key,  or  fome  interval  of  the  har¬ 
mony  of  the  key,  01  periiaps  in  a  new  key. 

The  imitation  of  this  muft  immediately  follow  in-  the 
other  part,  in  uni(on,  or  otherwife. 

If  the  mufick  be  of  three  or  four  parts,  let  the  fubje^t 
be  firft  written  in  every  part,  in  fuccefiion  ;  and  in  the 
order  you  intend.  Then  fill  up  with  defcant  the  fecond 
bar,  or  more,  of  the  leading  part ;  that  is,  as  far  as  the 
Tubjedl  reaches  in  the  other  part;  and  proceed  likewife 
on  the  next  repeating  part  with  other  new  defcant ;  and 
fo  on  through  every  part,  until  all  the  (laves  are  equally 
full. 

After  which  the  parts  move  at  liberty,  as  before  in 
a  two‘part  fugue,  until  another  repetition  of  the  fubjedl. 

But  where,  or  how  frequent,  the  repetition  of  the  fub- 
may  he  made ;  or  on  ^hat  interval,  whether  above 
or  below  ;  or  by  what  fucceffion  of  the  parts,  (for  they 
need  not  preferve  the  order  they  began  in;)  is  neither 
the  bufinefs,  nor  in  the  compafs  of  the  rules  of  art  to 
preferibe. 

In  thefe  matters,  the  compofer  is  as  much. at  liberty 
ias  his  genius  and  invention  can  furnilh  matter  and  variety. 
^So  that  in  fome  places  the  fubjedl  may  be  repeated  con¬ 
tinually,  io  the  different  parts,  on  intervals  and  in  a  key 
.different  from  the  original  key  or  order ^ 

Sometimes,  the  movement  of  the  fuHjed  being  the 
fame,  the  notes  are  changed  from  afeending  to  defeending, 
or  the  contrary.  Sometimes  even  the  movement  to  the 
contrary.  At  other  times,  a  new  fubje€l  is  introduced  ; 
and  then  it  is  called  a  double  fugue.  And  ladly,  for  the 
fake  of  variety,  the  (ubje^l  is  repeated  backwards,  or  in¬ 
verted;  fo  that  the  parts  feemto  pals  each  other  by  con¬ 
trary  motion,  inftead  of  purfuing. 

In  n  word,  there  is  nopaffage  which ‘expreffes  variety, 
.which  may  not  be  introduced  in  a  juft  fugue;  while  the 
uniformity  is  preferved  in  the  imitation  of  the  fame,  and 
•refuming  the  original  fubjeft,  and  key,  towards  the  con- 
clufjon  or  clofe  of  the  piece. 

<  We  (hall  only  add,  that  if  the  defcant  which  fills  up 
the  bars  be  conftantly  written  in  ail  the  parts  fuccefiive- 
ly  and  in  order  throughsui  the  whole  piece,  _thc  fugue 
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is,  from  the  exadnefs  of  this  repetition,  called  a  canof). 
In  framing  of  which,  obferve,  that  if  the  canon  confiil 
of  three  or  more  parts ;  when  the  third  part  takes  up  the 
fubjed,  the  defcant  in  the  leading  part  muft  be  part  of  the 
harmony  of  the  other  two. 

What  remains  to  be  fpoken  to  on  this  fecond  rule  of 
melody,  . or  imitation,  is  the  method  of  returning  into  the 
original  key,  after  a  paffage  in  a  remote  one.  This  will 
lead  us  to  confidcr  the  half-tones  not  belonging  to  the 
harmony  of  the  key,  or  chromatic  notes. 

For  if  a  paffage,  or  repetition  of  a  paffage,  be  in  a  new 
key,  which  is  the  imitation  we  are  now  fpeaking  of,  the 
refuming  the  key  immediatelywill  be  bychromaiic  notes; 
defeending  if  the  repetition  were  above;  and  if  the  repe¬ 
tition  was  in  ri:)tes  below  the  paffage,  we  mayafeend  in¬ 
to  the  key  by  chromatics  likewife,  or  halftones  afeend- 

ing- 

This  is  evident.  For  every  key,  flat  or  fharp,  having 
its  femliones  in  their  proper  places,  a  paffage  is  not  in  the 
key,  when  the  femitones  are  out  of  their  places. 

Therefore  the  returning  into  the  key,  from  a  paffage 
not  in  the  harmony  of  the  fame,  muft  be  by  removing  the 
new  halftones. 

This  depends  on  the  knowledge  of  tranfpofition. 

The  new'ffemitones  introduced  in  a  paffage,  or  imlta- 
tioi8  of  one,  we  have  called  chromatic  notes;  becaufe  c- 
very  femitonc  not  belonging  to  the  harmony  of  the  key 
are  to  be  found  only  in  the  chromatic  fcale. 

Yet  this  is  but  improperly.  For  two,  three,  or  more 
femitones  fuccceding  each  other  are  properly  called  chro¬ 
matic  notes;  which,  to  mufick  wherein  the  frequent  uft 
of  thefe  is  made,  gives  the  name  of  chromatic  mufick. 

The  ufe  of  chromatic  notes  is  to  raife  the  attention  by 
the  uncommon  and  unexpeded  variety  they  produce. 

For  every  new  half-tone  afeending,  being  underftood 
by  the  car  as  the  greater  7th,  implies  a  new  key.  Thr,ee 
or  more  femitones  afeending  after  each  other,  do  there¬ 
fore  raife  the  expedation  of  fo  many  new  keys :  whereby 
the  Guriofity  is  greatly  excited  ;  and  the  expedation  of  the 
car  being  gratified,  in  the  imitation  of  a  clofe,  by  every 
new  femitone,  the  mufick  becomes,  as  in  all  other  cafes 
where  novelty  takes  place,  truly  the  objed  of  admiration. 
In  a  feries  of  femitones  afeending,  th'c  laft  is  in  the  place 
of  the  key.  When  chromatic  notes  defeend,  the  laft  but 
one  is  the  key,  for  the  fame  rcafon  ;  namely,  the  femi- 
tone  below  founding  as  the  greater  7th,  every  key  be¬ 
ing  a  femitone  to  its  greater  7ih  or  half-tone  below  re¬ 
latively. 

Chromatic  notes  afeending,  by  alarming  the  ear  and 
imagination,  elevate  the  foul,  thereby  imitating  the  fub- 
lime. 

Chromatic  notes  defeending,  exprefs  the  pathetic, 
which  is  free  from  any  alarm  or  terror.  The  performance 
of  thefe  notes  (hould  always  be  with  foftnefs,  which  natu¬ 
rally  removes  the  apprehenfionof  terror.  Afeending  and 
defeending  femitones  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  ftiarp 
and  flat  keys ;.  as  hath  been  faid, concerning  the  power  of 
mufical  founds  to  touch  the  pafiions. 

Chromatic  notes  may  be  introduced 'in  many  places. 

If,  in  a  paffage,  the  femitCDes  of  the  key  occur  among 
Others,  they  are  to  be  accounted  as  chromatic.  There¬ 
fore 
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fore  fit  and  /harp  keys  are  equally  capable  of  improve¬ 
ment  by  them. 

Notwithftanding  chromatic  notes  create  fo  much  variety 
and  elegance,  it  muft  not  be  underlbod  that  they  are  to 
be  introduced  injudicioufly,  or  without  any  addrefs ;  for 
then  they  would  not  only  be  ufeiefs,  but  injure  the  mu- 
’  tick.  Chromatic  notes  being  fo  afFedling  and  expxeffiye, 
as  we  have  (hewn,  their  place  in  vocal  mufick  will  ealily 
be  determined  by  the  fentiment. 

As,  on  the  other  hand,  to  introduce  lively  or  pathetic 
"  founds,  where  the  fenfe  is  dilTonant  from  either,  is  intro¬ 
ducing  contradiction  and  confufion.  , 

Neither  is  it  natural  in  inllrumental  mufick  to  break  in 
upon  a  lively  drain  by  flowly  moving  chromatic  notes. 
Though  at  the  end  of  a  brilk  movement,  the  tranfirion  Is 

•  good.  For  mufic  which  moves  in  fenaitones,  though  quick 
notes,  mud  appear  dow  to  the  car,  which  expeCts  the 
greater  intervals  of  the  diatonic  fcale,  or  whole  tones. 

Yet  indrumental  mufick  does  properly  admit  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  chromatic  notes,  when  they  arc  accommodated  to 
the  genius  of  the  drain  or  fubje^d.  Neither  will,  it  be 
difficult  to  judge  ©f  this  propriety.  For  mufical  founds 
having  a  natural  tendency  to  exprefs  our  ideas,  the  place 
of  chromatics  will  readily  be  found  .by  this  mark  ;  it  be¬ 
ing  in  the  power  of  the  compofer  to  imagine  ideas  with- 
'Out  the  help  or  intervention  of  words,  and  fo  fubdiiute 
:  thefe  ideas  in  the  place  of  words,  and  make  them  the 

•  fubjed  of  his  drain.  Thus  he  may  fill  his  mind  with  the 
'imaginary  paffions  of  love,  forrow,  anger,  dejedion,  pity, 

and  the  like  ;  the  expreffions  of  which  will  be  mod  eafily 
didinguiffied  by  mufical  founds,  and  varied  as  the  fubjed 

■  requires.  Thus,  if  two  or  more  of  the  paffions,  efpeci- 
ally  contrary  ones,  be  reprefented  by  turns,  it  will  form 
in  the  imagination  a  kind  of  converfation  between  perfons, 

‘which  never  fails  to  drike  the  attention  dronger,  and  make 
a  d^ep  impreffion  on  the  hearer. 

Befides  this,  the  imagination  of  the  compofer  v/ill  be 
effided  in  the  invention  of  variety ;  and  the  different  paf- 
fages  of  the  piece  will  be  furnifhed  with  notes  proper  and 
natural  to  each  ;  for  the  fame  reafon  that  choice  and  ex- 
preffivc  words  flov/  in  upon  a  good  writer  who  is  mader 
‘  of  his  fubjed.  We  diall  only  add,  that  if  fometirnes  the 

•  different  paffages  be  allotted  to  the  bafs  and  treble  by 
» turns,  it  will  greatly  diverfify  the  fubjed,  mark  the 

fentiment  dronger,  and  thereby  caufe  new  pleafure.  So 
'  much  for  chromatic  notes.  Notwkhdanding,  what  hath 
been  faid  in  this  place  doth  not  refped  chromatics  only; 

■  but  in  general  the  whole  procefs  of  an  elaborate  piece, 
in  every  form  and  tranfition  of  the  melody;  wherein  on¬ 
ly  there  is  opportunity  for  application  of  what  wc  have 
here  fuggeded. 

The  reafon  why  we  have  given  place  to  chromatics 

•  under  this  lecond  rule  of  melody,  or  imitation,  we  have 

•  already  affigned  ;  namely,  that  the  ufe  of  half-tones  is 
neceffary  where  there  is  a  repetition  of  a  paffage  in 
another  key.  For,  whatever  proportion  of  founds  is 
found  in  the  natural  order,  the -fame  may  be  transfer¬ 
red  by  art,  and  improved  upon  every  occafion,  as 
thereby  imitating  nature.  And  this,  by  the  way,  is  like- 
wife  the  true  reafon  for  the  refolulion  of  difeords  by  fe- 
niitones  5  being  taken  from  the  original  pattern,  or  refO'. 
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lution  by  the  two  femitones  in  the  natural  dries  of  fotinds 
in  the  odave. 

The  third  rule  of  melody  is  order. 

Order  in  mufick  is  the  conduding  the  melody  or  air, 
according  to  a  certain  rule,  through  {'everal  intermediate 
clofes,  from  the  beginning  to  the  final  clofe  or  end  of  the 
tune. 

A  clofe  is  the  termination  of  a  paffage  in  a  x:oncord  ; 
which,  like  a  period  in  fenfe,  is  framed  with  defign,  and 
from  the  preparation  from  the  notes  immediately  prece¬ 
ding,  which  are  the  whole  tone  above,  the  half  tone  be¬ 
low,  and  the  5ih  (generally  the  bafs  note)  is  expeded 
by  the  ear.  This  is  the  defeription  of  a  full  clofe,  which, 
.is  ever  the  final  clofe,  efpecially  of  quick  movements. 
This  preparation  is  the  concord  of  the  5th  to  the  note  on 
which  the  clofe  is  made  ;  the  bafs'  making  the  great  ca¬ 
dence,  as  we  have  taught  in  the  rules  of  compofition. 

This  preparation  is  in  full  harmony*  But  it  mufl  be 
remembered,  that  there  is  a  preparation  alfo  from  dif- 
cord ;  chiefly  the  difeord  of  the  flat  7th,  of  which  we 
have  faid  enough  7n  the  chapter  of  difeord  or  figurate 
dcfcant.  In  flow  movements  there  is  a  preparation  to:a 
full  clofe  ;  which  fhall  be  defcribed  prefen tly. 

Every  intermediate  clofe  bath  its  preparation  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  final  clofe,  more  or  lefs.  For  there  is  no 
neceffity  for  the  parts  taking  invariably  the  fame  member 
of  the  chord ;  fo  that  the  treble  oft  times  makes  the  ca¬ 
dence  from  the  5th,  particularly  in  quick  paffages ;  in 
which  iikewife,  in  the  middle  of  a  (train,  many  imperfed: 
clofes  may  occur,  the  parts  taking  the  notes  indiferimi- 
nately  as  they  happen,  without  any  preparation  defign- 
ed.  It  is  enough  to  mention  thefe. 

But  in  order  to  condud  the  air  in  each  (train,  if  there 
,  be  more  (trains  than  one,  with  propriety  and  method, 
there  niuft  be  a  full  clofe  in  fcveral  places  in  the  harmo¬ 
ny  of  the  key.  Thefe  are  called  proper  clofes. 

Thefe  are  alfo  clofes  made  by  the  introdudion  of  a 
new  femitone,  by  the  addition  of  a  (liarp,  making  the 
greater  7th  not  belonging  to  the  harmony  of  the  key. 
Thefe  are  rightly  called  improper  clofes. 

The  places  and  order  of  both  thefe  we  (hall  now  affign. 

The  fir(t  proper  clofe  falls  naturally  on  the  key.  This 
is  not  meant  of  the  final  clofe ;  for  a  clofe  may  be  made 
on  the  key,  within  a  few  bars  of  the  beginning  :  yet 
this  clofe  is  feldom  made,  as  not  affording  variety.  A- 
gain,  the  firft  drain  fometirnes  clofes  on  the  key :  yet 
the  clofe  of  that  drain  is  more  properly  on  the  5th  ; 
and  the  clofe  next  after  that  on  the  5th  falls  naturally 
on  the  key. 

When  a  clofe  is  made  on  the  yth,  the  4th  of  the  key 
being  removed  a  femitone  higher,  becomes  the  greater 
7th  by  the  addition  of  a  (harp.  For,  in  imitation  of 
the  final  clofe  on  the  key»  there  mud  be  a  femitone 
afeending. 

Notwithdanding,  a  clofe  made  on  the  with  a  (harp 
3d  always,  from  the  chord  of  the  4th  in  a  flat  key, 
without  altering  the  4th,  or  bringing  in  the  greater  7'^h, 
is  accounted  an  elegance:  in  which  paff  ge  the  bafs 
takes  the  flat  6th  or  3d  to  the  4th,  and  thence  defeends 
by  the  femitone  into  the  5th. 

This  is  never  pradifed  but  in  very  (low  movements. 

FrOiifc 
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From  the  neceffity  of  a  femitone  afcending  to  every  full 
clofe,  except  this  laft  inllance,  we  draw  this  inference, 
That  a  clofe  may  be  made  on  every  femitone  in  the  key. 
This  afeertains  the  places  in  both  flat  and  fliarp  keys  : 
in  the  clofes  of  both  which  the  key  is  a  femitone  ^ 'in  a 
fliarp  key,  the  4th  alfo;  andin.  the  flat  key,  the  3d  and  6th. 

Thefe  are  the  places  of  proper  clofes,  or  fuch  as  are 
made  in  the  harmony  of  the  key.' 

The  order  of  clofes  is  now  to  be  confidered,  which, 
in  a  lharp  key,  may  be  thus.  The  key,  the  5th';  the 
key,  the  4th;  the  5th,  the  key.  ‘ 

Notwithftanding,  every  compofer,  being  at  liberty  to 
purfue  his  own  defign,  will  prefer  that  order  which  will 
iuit  bed:  with  the  manner  of  the  air,  or  anfwer  his  in¬ 
tention,  Our.  bufinefs  is  only  to  point  out  the  places 
where  clofes  may  be  made,  and  give  a  general  idea  of 
the  order.  For  we  have  obferved  mu-h  difference  in 
practice  among  the  bell  authors  ;  and  indeed  it  cannot  be 
otherwife  in  long  and  finifhed  pieces,  confidering  that 
liberty  infeparable  from  every  compofer  who  invents  ; 
and  therefore  every  manner  which  may  increafe  variety, 
is  to  be  recommended. 

The  order  of  clofes,  then,  in  the  flat  key  may  be,  The 
key,  the  3d'the  5th,  the  key. 

Or,  the  key,  the  5th  the  3d  the  5th,  the  key. 

Or  again,  the  5th  the  key,  the  3d  the  5th,  the  3d 
the  6ih,  the  5th  the  key. 

In  pieces  of  a  confiderable  length,  clofes  may  be  re- 
"peated  in  thefe  feveral  places,  and  the  fucceflion  of  them 
altered  from  that  wherein  we  have  fet  them  down  above. 

Improper  clofes,  or  fuch  as  are  made  on  any  other  note 
than  the  key,  flat  3d,  4th,  in  a  fharp  key,  5th  or  6th  in 
a  flat  key,  are  made  by  bringing  in  a  femitone  not  in  the 
harmony  of  the  key,  by  the  addition  of  a  flat  or  fliarp, 
the  note  below  the  new*made  femitone  being  always  the 
greater  7th,  and  which  thereby  determines  the  note  on 
which  the  clofe  is  to  be  made. 

By  this  art  a  clofe  may  be  made  on  any  note  ;  as  on 
the  2d,  3d,  6th,  or  7th  of  a  (harp  key  ;  on  the  2d,  4th, 
and  flat  7th  of  a  flat  key.  A  dole  on  the  6th  of  a  fliarp 
key  is  much 'in  ufe,  though  no  femitone  :  this  depends  on 
the  6th  having  for  harmony  its  own  chord,  which  will  be 
proved  in  the  next  chapter. 

It  remains  to  be  remarked,  that  as  every  new  key  is 
formed  by  the  addition  of  a  fharp  or  flat ;  fo  the  return 
into  the  former  key,  whether  the  original,  or  otherwife, 
is  efFeded  by  taking  off  the  flat  or  fharp  from  that  note, 
the  next  time  it  occurs  in  the  courfe  of  the  flrain. 

In  mufickof  two  parts,  the  greater  7th,  or  that  which 
makes  the  new  femitone,  will  not  in  every  paffage  be  ex- 
preffed  ;  the  treble  fomciimes  defeending  from  the  3d  a- 
bove  into  the  clofe.  Yet,  if  the  bafs  fails  the  5th,  thefe 
two  members  of  the  chord  do  properly  lead  to  the  clofe. 

However,  it  mufl:  not  be  underflood  that  in  every  clofe 
the  bafs  mufl  move  the  fame  way,  by  defeending  from 

•  the  5th,  as  was  faid  before  ;  no  part  having  any  member 

•  of  a  chord  proper  to  it  by  any  neceffary  or  natural  de- 
pendance  ;  for  otherwife  the  fecond  treble,  or  tenor, 

‘Could  never  afeend  above  the  flrfl,  nor  the  bafs  above  ei¬ 
ther  ;  than  which  nothing  is  more  common,  Cuflom  in¬ 
deed  has  appointed  to  the  bafs  this  qjovement  at  a  clofe. 
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for  the  moft  part,  and  efpecially  at  a  full  or  final  clofe  : 
and  juflly;  the  defeending  from  the  5th,  being  fo  interefl- 
ing  a  movement,  is  better  expreffed,  as  well  as  more 
fuitable  to  the  grave  notes  of  an  inflrument  performing  the 
bafs. 

There  is  another  paffage  in  praflice,  which,  though  not 
a  clofe,  yet  comes  properly  in  this  place  to  be  fpoken  of. 
It  is  a  fudden  or  unexpe<fled  flop  of  all  the  parts  made  on 
a  difeord. 

As  this  is  generally  pradifed  in  quick  movements  ;  fo 
it  is  often,  though  not  always,  fucceeded  by  a  flow  move¬ 
ment:  during  this  flop,  the  ear  is  held  in  fufpenfe  by  the 
difcord,  and  waits  for  the  refolution  into  the  concord. 

The  fuddennefs  and  novelty  of  this  paffage  recommend 
it.  It  feems  contrary  to  a  clofe  :  for  as,  being  a  difcord, 
it  hath  no  preparation,  and,  not  being  refolved  as  foon  as 
the  ear  expedls,  feems  to  lofe  its  connexion  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  chord;  its  meaning  therefore  is  undetermined,  and 
the  fenfe  confufed  :  yet  it  hath  a  good  effedl  by  alarming 
the  imagination,  refembling  an  affected  perturbation  in  the 
order  of  the  words  and  fentcnces  of  an  oration. 

Chap.  V.  Of  TRANSPOSITION. 

Transposition  is  the  removing  a  tune  from  one  key 
into  another.  The  ufe  of  tranfpofing  is  to  bring  a  tune 
within  the  cornpafs  of  fome  inflrument,  or  for  the  more 
eafy  performance  on  an  inflrument ;  fome  keys  being  more 
difficult  to  perform  in  than'others  ;  efpecially  in  wind  in- 
ftruments,  as  the  German  flute,  For  as  to  inflru- 

ments  that  are  flopped,  as  the  violin  and  bafs -viol  ;  and 
inftruments  with  keys,  as  the  organ  and  harpfichord  ;  all 
keys  are  eafy  to  a  good  performer,  who  is  faid  to  be 
raafter  of  the  fcale  of  the  inflrument. 

Secondly,  Tranfpofition  is  abfolutely  neceffary  in  mu- 
fick  for  voices  and  inftruments,  when  it  happens  that  the 
key  in  which  the  mufick  is  written  is  too  high  or  too 
low  for  one  or  more  of  the  voices.  In  this  cafe,  the  mu¬ 
fick  mufl  be  tranfpofed  for  the  inftruments  into  the  key 
'which  is  nearefl  to  and  will  beft  fuit  the  pitch  andcom- 
pafs  of  the  voice.  For  as  to  the  vocal  performer,  it  mat¬ 
ters  not  in  what  key  the  mufick  be  written  for  his  part, 
provided  he  can  fing  in  the  cliff,  (or  indeed,  if  he  can 
tranfpofe,  as  (hall  be  taught  in  the  laft  chapter.  Of  fing- 
ing  by  note,  whether  he  can  fing  in  the  cliff  before  him, 
or  not,)  if  the  inflrument  be  accommodated  to  his  voice. 

There  are  two  ways  of  tranfpofing.  Th^  firft  is,  when  ■ 
the  tune  is  written  in  another  key,  at  any  diftance  above 
or  below  the  original,  with  the  proper  flats  or  (harps  pre¬ 
fixed.  When  this  is  done,  the  performance  on  the  in- 
ftrument  is  eafy  ;  the  half-tones  of  the  key,  and  every 
other,  keeping  their  due  places  expreffed  in  the  writing. 
This  may  be  called  tranfpofition  by  writing. 

The  other  method  of  tranfpofing  is  by  the  cliff ;  that 
is  to  fay,  when  the  cliff  is  removed,  or  fuppofed  to  be 
removed,  from  the  place  W’hcrein  it  ftands  prefixed  to  the 
tune. 

This  removal  of  the  cliff  at  once  tranfpofes  the  whole, 
without  alteration  of  the  writing  the  ufe  of  the  cliff 
being,  as  hath  been  faid,  to  afeertain  the  names  of  the 
notes.  We  (hall  Ihew  both  thefe  methods  of  tranfppfition; 
and  firft  of  tranfpofition  by  writing. 

Tranfpofition 
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TrarifpofitloB,  in  general,  is  writing  or  playing  a  tune  in 
a  difFerent  key  from  that  wherein  it  is  written,  preferving 
the  places  of  all  the  femitones,' 

If  the  notes  in  the  fcale  of  mullck  exprefTed  no  other 
than  whole  tones,  tranlpofition  would  be  evident  to 
fight.  For  a  feries  of  tones  at  equal  intervals  would, 
when  removed  to  any  dlftance  or  interval,  preferve  their 
places  of  themfelvcs  (fo  to  fpeak,)  or  without  the  help  of 
art.  And  the  performance  of  the  fame  on  an  inflrumcnt 
Would  be  equally  eafy  in  all  keys ;  ^o  alteration  happen¬ 
ing  thereby,  but  changing  rhe  names  of  the  notes.  And 
even  this  would  be  unneceiTary. 

The  femitones  therefore  are  the  caufes  of  any  obli- 
x^uity  in  the  fcale  of  tranfpolition  ;  and  therefore  the 
keeping  them  in  their  due  places  is  the  art  we  are  now 
fpeaking  of.  As  it  is  faid  in  the  theory,  they  are  the 
foundation  of  writing  the  fame  tune  in  divers  keys,  which 
is  tranfpolition. 

We  mult  have  recourfe  therefore  to  what  hath  been 
faid  in  the  theory  concerning  the  e^eniial  difference  of 
tune,  or  the  different  places  of  the  femitone. 

When  the  firft  femitone  above  the  key  is  on  the  4th,  or 
6  femitones  to  the  key;  the  gd,  which  is  5  femitones,  is 
the  greater,  or  fharp  3d ;  and  the  lime  is  from  hence 
faid  to  be  in  a  fharp  key. 

Again,  when  the  firft  femitone  above  the  key  is  on 
the  3d,  oris  4 femitones  to  the  key,  that  beingthe  lelfer 
or  flat  3d,  the  tune  is  in  a  flat  key.  Again,  the  next 
{Semitone  in  the  fharp  key  is  the  8th  ;  and  in  the  flat  key 
®n  the  6th. 

In  every  fharp  key,  the  femitone  muftftand  in  the  fame 
places,  that  is,  the  4th  and  8th ;  and  in  the  flat  key,  in 
the  3d  and  6th. 

The  name  of  the  fharp  key  in  the  fcale,  whofe  femi¬ 
tones  are  in  their  places  without  the  addition  of  flat  or 
fliarp,  is  C.  Hence  C  is  called  the  naturally  fharp  key. 
Its  femitones  are  F  and  C. 

This  is  the  pattern  for  tranfpofing  in  all  lharp  keys : 
chiefly  by  remembering  the  letters  or  names  of  the  fe- 
mitodes. 

The  key  in  the  fcale,  whofe  femitones  are  in  their 
places  without  the  addition  of  flat  or  fharp,  is  A.  Hence 
this  is  ealled'the  naturally  flat  key.  Its  femitones  arc  C 
and  F.  This  is  the  pattern  for  tranfpofing  in  all  flat  keys  ; 
remembering  the  names  of  the  femitones. 

It  may  be  required  to  tranfpofe  from  any  key  with  a 
fliarp  3d,  into  any  other  of  the  fame;  or  likewife  from 
any  flat  key  refpeftively.  Notwithflanding,  wa  fhall  pro¬ 
ceed,  according  to  our  method,  to  fliew  what  are  the 
keys  in  the  natural  fucceflicn  into  which  a  tune  will  be 
tranfpofed,  beginning  at  C  the  naturally  lhafp  key.  As 
the  properties  of.every  key  will  be  difeovered  by  this  me¬ 
thod;  fodt  will  anfwer  every  thing  that  can  be  required 
in  tranfp.ofition ;  or  Ihewhow  a  tune  may  immediately  be 
tranfpofed  from  any  key  into  any  other  -  interval  or  key 
that  may  be  required. 

For  inflance,  let  it  be  required  to  tranfpofe  from  the 
key  of  C  into  that  which  is  next  in  the  natural  order  of 
tranfpofition.  F  is  the  firft  femitone  in  the  key  of  C; 
which,  by  the  addition  of  a  fharp,  becomes  F  fharp,  and 
confequently  tite  greater  ^yth  to  the  femitone  above  it, 
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which  is  G.  Therefore  G  is  the  new  I^ey  into  which  the 
tune  is  tranfpofed.  No.  99.  For, 

Again,  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  next  key  to  be 
tranlpcfed  into,  from  the  former,  or  G. 

The  firft  femitone  in  the  key  of  G  is  C  :  which  by  the 
addition  of  a  lharp,  which  is  removing  the  femitone,  be¬ 
comes  C  fliarp,  or  the  greater  7th :  therefore  the  new 
key  is  D  No.  loc.  For, 

Obfervethat  every  former  lharp  which  isfet  down  for 
the  tune  tranfpofed,  is  included  in  every  fucceeding  tranf¬ 
pofition.  That  is  to  fay,  C,  for  inftance,  cannot  be  mark¬ 
ed  lharp,  unlcfs  alfo  F  be  marked. 

The  reafon  of  proportion  demonftrates  this  to  fight. 
Thefe  are  the  two  femitones  of  the  open  keys,  as  they 
are  termed  ;  the  obfervation  will  hold  true  of  all  others, 
as  will  be  feen  in  the  following  inllances. 

To  tranfpofe  out  of  D  into  the  next  key  ;  the  firft  fe¬ 
mitone  in  the  key  of  D  isG.  But  G  lharp  is  the  greater 
7th  to  A.  Therefore  A  is  the  new  key.  No.  loi. 

Take  notice,  that  the  firft  femitone,  or  4th  in  the  lharp 
key,  being  removed  by  the  addition  of  a  lharp ;  the  tune 
is  hereby  tranfpofed  into  the  yth  to  the  key. 

This  removal  into  the  5th,  by  changing  the  firft  femi¬ 
tone,  being  the  fame  in  all  fnarp  keys,  it  need  not  be  re¬ 
peated  in  more  examples.  For  the  next  to  A  will  confe¬ 
quently  be  E,  with  the  jiddition  of  A  fliarp  to  D. 

The  next  B  with  A  lharp. 

The  next  will  be  F  lharp  with  E  lharp  ;  never  ufed. 

The  next  would  be  C  lharp  with  B  lharp  ;  never  ufed, 

The>.cxt  would  be  G  lharp  with  F  having  two  fliarps; 
never  ufed.  '  ■ 

The  next  is  D  lharp,  with  C  having  two  fliarps;  which 
laft  is  D  natural.  This  key  is  in  frequent  ufe  :  but  the 
name  of  the  key  is  changed,  and  marked  with  its  equiva¬ 
lent  E  flat :  and  the  name  of  its  greater  7th  is  likewilc 
changed  ;  and,  inftead  of  C  having  two  fliarps,  is  left,  as 
in  truth  it  is,  D  natural. 

The  next  is  B  flat ;  its  greater  7th  A  natural. 

The  next  is  F  natural ;  its  greater  7th  E  natural. 
From  this  weafeend,  according  to  the  rule,  by  a  yth  into 
C  where  we  began. 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  of  the  twelve  femitones  in  the 
o<5lare,  nine  are  in  ufe  as  keys  with  a  lharp  3d. 

Of  which  the  following  are  examples  in  their  order. 
No.  102. 

The  laft  three  examples  marked  with  flats  may  be  de- 
monftrated  in  another,  manner ;  which  is,  by  changing 
the  place  of  the  other  femitone,  or  8th,  by  removing  the 
fliarp  7th,  by  prefixing  to  it  a  flat.  The  tranfpofition 
will,  by  this  alteration,  happen  in  an  inverted  order  from 
that  in  the  foregoing  examples.  For,  as  the  4th  or  firft 
femitone  in  the  former  manner,  being  removed  by  the 
addition  of  a  fharp,  became  the  greater  7th  ;  fo  in  this 
cafe,  thegreater  7th  being  removed  by  prefixing  a  flat  to 
it,  becomes  the  4th  of  the  next  key.  No.  103. 

This  manner  of  demonftrating  the  laft  "three  keys  is 
preferable.  For,  by  changing  the  firft  femitone,  as  in 
the  former  manner,  it  doth  not  fo  plainly  appear,  as  that 
depends  upon  the  foregoing  key,  which  never  was  in  ufe. 
Belldes,  the.number  of  ftiarps  to  be  prefixed  to  thefe  keys 
might  perplex  a  beginner  i»  tranfpofing  ;  whereas  the 
4  S  flats. 
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flats,  as  prenxad  in  the  example,  do  more  methodically 
follow  the  removing  the  greater  7th  by  a  flat. 

The  demonftration  is  equally  certain  and  clear  in  both 
manners.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  in  tranfpofing, 
by  altering  the  greater  7th,  the  key  is  removed  to  the 
4th  above. 

Let  us  proceed  to  tranfpofltion  in  a  flat  key  ;  the  ge¬ 
neral  rule  of  whxh  is  the  fame  as  for  thefliarp,  to  remove 
ihefemiiones,  and  thereby  preferve  the  proportion  of  the 
key. 

The  different  places  of  the  femitone  will  caufe  Tome 
variation  in  the  effed,  or  interval  of  tranrpoiition. 

Let  it  be  required,  according  to  our  method,  to  tranf- 
pofe  out  of  the  open  or  naturally  flat  key  A,  into  that 
which  is  nexa:  by  natural  fucceflion. 

The  firfl femitone  in  the  key  of  Ais]the  3d,  or  C  ;  which, 
by  the  addition  of  a  (harp,  becomes  the  greater  7th  : 
wherefore,  the  new  key,  or  that  into  which  the  tune 
will  be  tranfpofed,  is  D.  No.  104.  For, 

Let  it  be  remarked,  that  the  greater  7th  which  de¬ 
termines  the  new  key  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  fharp  key, 
is  never  prefixed  to  the  tune;  which  to  the  fharp  key  al¬ 
ways  is. 

The  reafoo  is,  that  the  flat  7th  is  the  property  of  the 
flat  key.  To  prefix  therefore  a  fliarp  to  the  place  of  this 
note- on  the  ftave,  or  beginning  of  the  tune,  would  be  a 
conflant  contradiftion  to  ail  the  flat  yths  that  may  occur 
throughout  the  whole  air.  But  the  fharp  7th,  when 
brought  in  at  a  clofe,  middle  or  final,  or  elfewhere  where 
there  is  no  clofe,  is  marked  particularly  as  occafion  re¬ 
quires. 

Another  reafon  for  not  prefixing  a  fharp  on  the  Have 
to  the  place  of  the  7  th  of  a  flat  key  is,  that,  in  fonie  keys, 
the  6th  mu  ft  have  its  flat  fet  on  the  ftave,  orbeginning  of 
the  writing:  a  fharp,  then,  on  the  place  of  the  7th  would 
appear  a  coDtradi(ftion  to  fight,  and  ought  therefore  to 
be  avoided. 

The  removal,  by  tranfpofitioa  in  the  flat  key  being  al¬ 
ways  to  the  4th  above,  as  in  the  laft  example,  there 
needs  no  other  example  at  length  of  tranfpofition  in  this 
key,  the  fame  proportion  obtaining  throughout  every  key 
with  a  flat  3d  refpe<ftively. 

According,  then,  to  this  proportion,  the  next  key  after 
D  will  be  G;  the  3d  of  the  former,  or  F  natural,  be¬ 
coming  F  fharp  the  greater  7th,  E  flat  its  6th. 

The  next  will  be  C.  Its  greater  7th  is  B  natural, 
with  the  addition  of  a  flat  to  A  its  6th. 

The  next  will  be  F,  with  the  addition  of  a  flat  to  D 
its  6ih. 

The  next  would  be  B  flat,  with  the  addition  of  aflat 
to  G  its  6th,'  never  ufed. 

The  next  would  be  E  flat,  with  the  addition  of  C  flat 
its  6th,  never  ufed. 

The  next  would  be  A  fiat,  with  the  addition  of  a  flat 
to  F  its  6th,  never  ufed. 

The  next  would  be  ,D  flat,  with  the  addition  of  two 
flats  to  B,  never  ufed. 

The  next  would  be  F  fharp,  its  6th  D,  never  ufed. 

The  next  is  B,  its  greater  7th  A  fharp. 

The  next  is  E,  frona  whence  v/e  afeend  by  a  4th  into 
the  firft  key  A, 
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Hence  it  is  plain  there  are  feven  flat  keys  fn  ufe, 
of  the  twelve  feinirones  in  the  o<ftave.  Of  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  examples,  with  their  proper  figns  prefixed. 
No  104. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  by  changing  the  place  of  the 
other  femitone  or  6th,  by  adding  a  fliarp,  the  tranfpofition 
is  by  two  degrees  of  the  former  at  once  ;  as  from  A  into 
G,  and  fo  on.  But  this  is  no  more  that  what  hath  been 
done  in  the  fecond  ftsp  of  this  example;  yet  by  patting 
this  fliarp  to  the  6th,  it  is  a  ihort  way  of  iranfpofinginto 
the  whole  tone  below. 

It  appears  from  hence,  that  there  are  in  all  fixteen  keys 
in  life  ;.a  fund  for  great  variety  :  among  which  you  will 
obferve,  that  fome  fliarp  keys  have  flats  prefixed,  ^and 
fome  flat  keys  have  fharps  ;  which  cannot  by  this  time 
appear  ftrange  to  one  who  perceives  the  neceflity  of  pre- 
ferving  the  proportion  of  each,  and  who  muft  now  un- 
derftand  the  truth  of  the  3d  axiom  of  the  pra(ftice,  That 
no  tune  compofed  in  a  fliarp  key  can  be  tranfpofed  into 
a  flat  one,  nor  a  fiat  one  into  a  fliarp  ;  for  that  would  be 
altering  the  permanent  nature  of  things. 

From  comparifon  of  the  examples,  will  be  feen  what 
is  moft  worthy  of  remarking  ;  which  is,  That  whatever 
fhirps  or  flits  belong  to  any  flat  key,  the  fame  are  like- 
wife  the  property  of  that  fliarp  key,  which  is  on  the  fame 
flat  key’s  3d  ;  for  ioflance,  A  w'fth  a  flat  5d,  and  C 
with  a  ifliarp  3d  ;  fo  D  arid  F,  G  and  B  ;  and  fo  of  all 
others  refpeftively  having  the  fame  figns  belonging  10  and 
prefixed  to  each. 

Hence  we  coUe<n:,  that  the  eflential  difference  of  tune 
confifts  in  the  form,  that  is,  the  pofuion  of  th^e  femitone, 
and  not  in  the  materials  of  mufick. 

A  truth  which. appeared  before  in  the  comparifon  of 
difeord  with  harmony  ;  and  which  will  be  of  great  fervice 
hereafter,  in  the  art  of  learning  to  fing  by  note. 

This  inference  furniflies  us  with  a  proof  of  the  4th  of 
a  flat  key,  and  6th  of  a  fliarp  key,  having  for  harmony 
each  his  own  concord. 

A  proof  which  was  wanting  ;  as  it  could  nQt  be  -had 
from  the  rules  of  harmony,-  neither  of  ibefe  intervals  be¬ 
ing  in  the  place  of  a  femitone.  The  general  theorem  is 
this  :  As  by  axiom  2d  the  proportion  of  one  fingle  found, 
is  to  another  according  to  the  natural  order  of  founds  ; 
fo  the  proportion  of  one  chord  to  another  will  be  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  natural  fucceflion  of  chords.  For  a  chord  is 
no  other  than  an  unity  of  founds.  But  it  appears  that 
the  fucceflion  .of  chords  by  tranTpofition  in  the  flat  key,  is 
by  4ths,  that  is,  the  chord  of  a  note,  with  a  flat  3d  ;  and 
that  of  the  note’s  4th  is  the  fame.  Now,  the  harmony  of' 
the  key  or  given  note  is  the  concord  of  itfelf :  there¬ 
fore  the  harmony  of  the ■4th  in  a  flat  key  is  the  concord 
of  itfelf. 

In  like  manner  we  demonftrate  the  harmony  of  the  6th 
of  a  fliarp  key  to  be  the  chord  of  the  fame. 

And  in  this  the  proof  lies  nearer  the  truth  than  in  the 
former  cafe. 

For  the  chojd  or  proportion  here  is  «ot  only  the  fame, 
but  the  individual  founds. 

For  as  by  comparifon,  as  above,  of  any  flat  key  with 
the  key  of  its  3d  (which  muft  ever  be  a  fliarp  key,  the 
flat  and  fliarp  3ds  being  the  compound  intervals  of  the  5th]^ 
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the  properties  ani  proportions  are  not  only  like,  but  the 
fame,  the  difFerence  confHHng  in  the  form  or  place  of 
The  femiione;  fo  the  chord  of  one  key  will  be  to  the  chord 
of  the  other,  not  only  like,  but  the  fame.  No^v  the. 
harmony  of  every  flat  key  is,  by  the  the  rules  of  harmony, 
the  concord  of  itfelf :  but  the  concord  of  the  flat  Key  is 
the  relative  (harp  key’s  6th;  therefore  the  harmony  or 
chord  of  the  fliarp  key’s  6th  is  the  concord  of  itfelf. 

Let  us  now  apply  thefe  rules  of  tranfpofition  to  the  fe- 
cond  rule  of  melody,  or  perfeift  imitation,  which  is  the 
repetition  of  a  paflage  in  notes  not  belonging  to  the  har¬ 
mony  of  the  key  ;  by  which  notes  we  underfland  all  that 
have  a  fharp  or  flat  added,  which  was  not  prefixed  to  the 
beginning  of  the  flavc  or  tune. 

The  general  rule  of  which  is,  Firfl  name  the  key  in 
which  the  paflage  is  written,  whether  the  fame  be  the 
original  key,  or  that  of  the  tune,  or  fome  other;  then 
name  the  interval  of  the  firfl  note  of  the'palTage  to  the 
lame  key. 

Whatever  interval  the  imitation  begins  on,  whether  a 
sd,  3d,  4th,  ith,  or  any  other  above  or  below  the  paf- 
fagc,  it  bears  the  fame  proportion  to  the  key  of  the  irai* 
iatiG.n  as  the  firfl:  note  of  the  paflage  to  its  key.  Thus 
G  is  to  C  as  A  is  to  D,  or 
G  -  C  B  1  E,  or  again 
D  :  A  ::  B  :  F,  or  . 

D  ;  B  : :  E  :  c. 

The  leading  note  and  key  being  thus  exprefled,  both, 
of  the  pafTage  and  imitation,  (hews  the  proportion  of  the 
imitation  above  or  below  paflage. 

-  If  the  paflage  he  in  a  fliarp  3d,  as  the  imitation  mud 
be  fo  too,  the  figns,  as  prefixed  to  one  of  the  examples, 
of  the  fharp  keys,  will  be  required  tp..be  added  to  the 
notes  of  the  imitation  ;  and  if  the  paflage  move  with  a. 
flat  3d,  the  examples  of  the  flat  key  difcover.the  marks 
wanting  in  the  repetition. 

Thus  G,  the  leading  note  of  a  paflage  in  C,  with  alharp 
3d,  repeated  in  the  note  above  ;  as  A  and  D  require  two 
‘fliarps,  namely  on  F  and  C,  the  property  of  D  with  a 
fliarp  3d. 

And  the  fame  palTage  in  C  with  a  flat  3d,  will  in  the 
note  above  require  B  marked  flat,  the  property  of  D  v/ith 
a  flat  3d  *. 

And  G  C  (harp  3d,  tranfpofed  into  a  3d,  or  B  E, 
requires  fourfharps,  on  F,  C,  G,  and  D,  the  properties 
of  E  with  a  {harp  3d.  •  " 

The  fame  palfage  with  a  flat  3d,  or  any  other  paf- 
fage,  will,  v/hen  tranfpofed  into  E,  require  but  one  fliarp 
on  F  : 

And  D  B,  with  a  fliarp  3d  repeated  in  E  C  the  natural 
fliarp  key,  require  neither  fliarp  nor  flat. 

Buyhefame,  or  any  other  paflage  with  a  flat  3d,  will, 
when  tranfpofed  into  C,  hav^  three  flats  on  B,  E,  and  A, 
the  property  of  C  with  a  flat  3d  ;  and  if  there  be  no^ 
leading  note,  as  it  may  often  happen,  nothing  more  is  to 
be  confidered  than  the  key. 

.  Thus  the  ule  of  tranfpofition  in  perfect  imitation  is  e- 
Tident. 

The  fecond  method  of  tranfpofition  is  by  the  clifF. 

The  ufe  of  the  cliff  i&  10  afeertain  the  names  of  the 


notes.  Therefore,  the  names. of  tlie  notes  will  be  chan¬ 
ged  by  removal  of  the  clifF. 

Now  as,  in  tranfpofing,  it  is  neceliary  that  every  inter-r 
val  be  preferved,  or  that  the  femitones  keep  their  due 
places  .;  fo  by  altering  the  name  of  the  firfl  note  of  the 
tune,  by  removing  the  ciiiF,  all  the  other  notes  are  altered 
in  proportion.  » 

Thus  the  removal  of  the  clifF, efFefls  at  once  what  was; 
done  in  the  other  method  by  the  tranfpofition  of  every 
Angle  note  of  the  .tune  by  writing. 

This  v-'ay  is  eafier  to,  the  writer,  but  much  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  the  performer.  .  - 

Inafmuch  as  a  confirmed  habit  in  any  thing  Is  harder  to 
be  changed  for  a  new  method,  than  it  is  to  learn  by  a 
certain  rule  at  firfl. 

Therefore  the  performance  in  tranfoofition  by  the  clifF 
can  no  otherwife  be.  attained,  than  by  conftanf  and  re¬ 
peated  praiflice  in  all  the  cliffs,  and  in  all  fuch  places  as 
they  are  u.^ed  to  be  fet  for  conve.nience. 

Every  .one  therefore  who  defires  to  become  a  mafler  in 
performance,  after  he  is  well  acquainted  with  the  three 
cliffs  in  their  ufual  places,  ought  to  accuflom  bimfelf  to 
perform  in  every  cliff,  in  whatever  place  it  may  be  fet.. 
This  knowledge  will  not  only  render  the  performance 
convenient  to  his  private  amufenient,  by  the  variety  with 
which  he  can  furnifh  himfelf,  by  playing  the  fame  air  itv 
whatever  key  he  pleafes  ;  but  will  alfo  make  him  an  ufe- 
ful  member  in  a  concert,  by  tranfpofing  at  fight,  when¬ 
ever  it  may  be  required  to  accommodate  the  inArument 
to  the  voice.  For  let  it  be  underflood,  that  to  him  who 
is  fo  well  acquainted  with  the  places  of  the  cliffs,  as  to 
perform  in  any  of  them  at  fight,  nothing  more  is  wanting 
to  Iris  tranfpofingby  the  cliff  at  flght  than  to  imagine  the 
cliff  is  prefixed  to  fuch  or  fuch  a  place,  and  commit  to  his 
memory  the  name  of  the  key  n  which  he  is  to  perform, 
by  tranfpofing  according  to  the  removal  of  the  cliff  which 
may.  be  moft  convenient. 

This  will  fix  the  places  of  the  femitones,  or  afljgn  the* 
fharps  or  fiats  belonging  to  the  new  key,  as  they  are  ff  t 
in  the  example  in  the  firfl  method  of  tranfpofing  by  the 
writing. 

Any  of  the  cliffs  may  be  removed  ;  yet  the  G  cliff  or 
tenor  is  inofl  commonly  in  ufe  for  this  purpofe. 

The  general  rule  for  tranfpofition  by  the  cliff  is  this. 

To  tranfpofe  into  any  interval  above  the  key,  re^ 
move  the  cliff  by  the  fame  interval  defeending.  And 
if  the  inflrument  be  too  high  for  the  voice,  to  tranfpofe 
into  a  lower  key,  remove  the  cliff  to  a  convenient  inter¬ 
val  higher. 

For,  railing  the  cliff  depreffes  the  notes*  and,  contrary, 
fetting  the  cliff  lower  raifes  the  notes,  or  tranfpofes  them- 
into  a  higher  key,  in  proportion. 

Chap.Vi.  Of  singing  NOTE.  ^ 

The  art  of  fignging  by  notels  founded  on  the  principles 
and  pradice  of  muficL  Therefore  we  have  referved  this 
fabje^  to  the  lafl. 

To  f^ng  by  note  feems  in  fome  refpe<5ts  more  difficult  to 
attain  than  performance  on  fome  inflrumenis,.  In  other  re- 
fpcifls,  it  is  eafier  and  fooner  Jicquired. 
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The  move  time  is  laid  oht  on  the  pra6llce  on  fome  in- 
ftraments,  the  more  dilHcuIt  the  execution  grows,  in  fome 
fenfe,  that  is,  according  to  the  conftrudlion  and  compafs 
of  the  inftrument.  On  the  contrary,  ail  the  difficulties 
in  learning  to  ffng  by  note  prefent  themfelves  in  the  be¬ 
ginning,  in  appearance  greater  than  they  really  are;  and 
which  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  mufick,  and  a  little 
of  the  pra<fl:ice,  with  a  tolerable  good  ear,  will  with  eafe 
overcome. 

Befides,  a  little  time  and  experience  will  convince  any 
one  of  what  compafs  his  voice  is,  and  what  degree  of 
performance  he  is  capable  of  attaining.  The  principles 
of  tinging  therefore  being  well  underffood,  there  re¬ 
mains  no  further  difficulty  ;  no  one  having  a  right  to 
e,xpe<5t  he  can  execute  more  than  what  is  within  his  na¬ 
tural  powers. 

If  this  art  is  not  fo  commonly  underftood,  or  the 
knowledge  of  it  fought,  it  may  be  owing  to  this,  that 
the  precepts  for  learning,  or  the  manner  invented,  and 
confiantly  ufed,  are  more  perplexed  than  the  fubje<5t  de¬ 
mands. 

How  far  this  may  be  true,  will  appear  from  an  obfer- 
vation  or  two  which  we  lliall  make  on  the  method  now 
in  ufe. 

The  art  of  finging  by  noterefls  on  thefetwo  principles; 
the  finding  the  places  of  the  femitones,  and  tuning  them 
and  the  whole  tones  cf  the  odavc  aright. 

The  firft  of  thefe  has  been  delivered  in  the  theory ; 
and  alfo  in  the  pradiee,  under  the  laft  article  Tranfpofi- 
ticn.  The  tuning  the  notes  is  the  fubjed  we  are  now 
engaged  in. 

Let  us  firff  examine  how  far  thefe  have  been  profecuted 
in  the  prefent  method. 

The  notes  of  the  odave,  befides  their  names  in  the 
fcale,  have  been  ufed  to  be  diffinguifhed  by  thefe  four 
lyllable,  Sol,  la,  mi,  fa ;  acommodated  to  the  purpoft 
of  finging  by  note,  in  the  following  order. 

Fa  fol,  la,  mi,  fa,  fol,  la. 

Whereof  Sol  being  thrice  repeated  in  the  odave,  La 
twice.  Fa  twice,  and  Mi  once  ;  four  fyllables  exprefs  the 
8  notes. 

'The  art  of  tuning  by  thefe,  or  afiigning  the  places  of 
the  femitones,  is  by  appointing  to  Mi  the  place  of  the 
greater  7th ;  and  then  Fa  immediately  following  expref- 
fes  the  femitonc  or  key,  and  the  other  Fa*  the  4th. 
How  well  fbever  this  may  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  tuning 
the  half-tones  in  a  fliarp  key;  yet  in  a  fiat  key,  the  places 
of  the  half  tones  being  the  3d  and  6th,  will,  accordiag  to 
to  this  order,  be  exprefied  by  La,  the  femitone  fyllable 
Fa  confequently  exprefiing  whole  tones. 

To  obviate  this  difficulty,  and  reduce  things  to  order, 
another  place  of  Mi  muff:  be  alfigned,  which  is  the  2d  of 
a  flat  key:  for  this  Fa  will  exprefs  the  femitones  on  the 
3d  and  6th. 

It  is  evident  then,  that  before  any  half-tone  or  whole- 
tone  can  be  tuned,  the  firft  bufinefs  muft  be  to  find  out 
the  place  of  this  mi :  now  how  this  can  be  done  by  vir-* 
tue  of  the  found,  or  name,  or  order  of  thefe  fyllables,  is 
not  lo  eafy  to  comprehend. 

But  admitting  the  place  of  mi,  or  the  key,  to  be  known 
by  fome  previous  precept,  as  indeed  ought  to  be  ;  yet 
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tuning  the  key  as  the  firff:  femitone  in  a  ffiarp  3d,  and  the 
3d  as  the  firfi:  femitone  in  a  flit  key,  is  beginning  at  the 
wrong  end  in  the  firfl  cafe,  and  thereby  not  marking  the 
eflential  difference  of  tune,  which  confiffs  in  the  flat  and 
fharp  3ds,  the  order  of  which  is  diflurbed  by  this  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  place  of  mi. 

From  this  want  of  marking  the  eflential  difference  in 
tuning  by  thefe  fyllables,  and  wherein  the  beginning  aud 
ending  is  not  on  the  key,  fome  confufion  and  much 
trouble  and  untunablenefs  muft  arife.  And  indeed  it 
cannot  be  imagined,  that  this  or*  any  other  effential  dif¬ 
ference  of  things  can  be  marked  by  the  fame  invariable 
artificial  figns,  if  they  be  not  exadly  accommodated  to 
the  nature  of  things.  An  invention  that  fails  in  this, 
however  ingenious  it  may  be  in  fpeculation,  not  being 
a  juftreprefentation  of  nature,  doth  not  merit  the  name  of 
art. 

Forinftance,  if  you  tune  eight  notes,  whofe  key  hath 
a  fliarp  3d  beginning  on  the  5th,  your  feventh  note, 
which  is  the  4th  of  the  key,  and  therefore  a  whole  tone 
from  the  fucceeding  note,  will  found  like  the  flat  7th. 
Again,  if  you  begin  to  tune  on  the  2d,  your  3d,  which 
is  the  4tb  of  the  key,  is  flat;  and  the  found  in  this  fuc- 
celfion  will  appear  as  if  you  were  tuning  in  a  flat  key. 

And  again,  if  yOu  tune  from  the  6ih,  the  deception  of  a 
flat  3d  is  the  fame  as  in  the  iaft  cafe. 

Secondly,  ifyou  tuneS  notes  w'hofe key  hath  a  flat  3d, 
and  begin  on  the  7th,  your  3d,  which  is  the  2d  of  the 
key,  is  ftiarp,  and  your  tuning  will  be  as  if  in  a  fnarp 
key. 

The  fame  deception  will  appear  if  you  begin  to  tune  on 
the  3d  or  6ih.  ^ 

In  a  word,  whatever  other  Interval  you  begin  on,  to 
tune  cither  with  flat  or  fliarp  3d  except  the  key,  fome 
femitones  will  be  out  of  their  places  t  This  is  rendering 
what  is  at  firft  fight  attended  with  fome  difficulty,  more 
perplexed  and  obfeure. 

The  car,  the  judge  of  founds,  is  deceived,  and  the 
judgment  miffed. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  the  ear  will  naturally  and 
eafily  diftinguilh  the  flat  and  fliarp  key,  when  the  key 
and  its  3d  are  afeertained  by  beginning  and  ending  on  the 
key. 

But  otherwife,  and  where  thefe  mark^are  promifeu- 
oufly  ufed,  the  difference  of  tune,  or  infallible  fign,  will 
appear  neither  to  the  ear  nor  underftanding. 

We  (hall  end  thefe  remarks  with  one  general  obferva- 
tion  ;  which  is,  that  by  afligning  the  place  jof  mi  to  the 
greater  7th  or  2d,  in  order  to  find  out  the  key,  is  refol- 
ving  one  difficulty  by  a  greater,  and  requiring  to  do  a 
thing  without  any  means  of  information  offered  to  cora- 
pafs  it. 

For  as  it  is  true  that  when  the  greater  7th  or  2d  is 
knows,  the  key  is  known  alfo,  and  again,  tlie  key  being 
given,  you  have  confequently  the  7th  or  2d  ;  yet  tp  do 
either  of  thefe,  without  fome  intermediate  helps,  is  taking 
for  known  the  thing  fought,  which  is  diredly  contrary  to 
reafon. 

Proceed  we  now  to  our  method  of  finging  by  note,  , 

The  firft  principle  of  finging,  is  the  finding  the  places 
of  the  two  femitones  in  the  octave,  in  any  given  key. 

This 
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^  This  hath  hecn  pointed  out  in  general,  in  the  theor}^, 
where  aie  fhewn  the  places  of  the  femitones  in  the  (harp 
key  to  be  the  4th  and  8th,  and  in  the  flat  key  the  3d 
and  6th. 

But  the  particular  names  of -the  notes,  on  which  the 
femitones  fall  in  any  key  v/hatfoevef,  and  which  it  is  c- 
vident  raufl  depend  on  the  name  of  the  key,  are  demon- 
-ftrated,  and  examples  given,  in  the  pradice,  under  the  ar¬ 
ticle  of  TranfpofitioD. 

^ye  fljall  therefore  transfer  only  the  examples  into 
this  place,  in  a  concife  order,  which  will  fully  anfwer  our 
inquiry  into  the  names  and  places  of  the  femitones. 

The  nine  fharp  keys.  No.  106. 

The  feven  fiat  keys.  No.  107. 

By  thefe  .examples  the  particular  names  of  all  the  fe- 
juitones  are  known  at  fight  ;  as  they  depend  on  the  name 
of  the  key. 

Therefore  in  the  example  of  the  fharp  keys  ;  the  firfl: 
key  being  C,  the  femitones  are  F  and  C. 

The  fecond  G  ;  the  femitones  C  and  G. 

The  third  D ;  the  femitones  G  and  D,  the  4th  and 
Sth  of  each  refpc6lively.  ' 

In  the  example  of  the  flat  keys  ;  the  firfl  being  A,  the 
femitones  are  C  and  F, 

The  fecond  D ;  the  femitones  are  F  and  B  flat. 

The  third  G  j  the  femitones  B  flat  and  E  flat.  And 

on,  the  3ds  and  6ths  relfpedively. 

To  apply,  this  to  thepurpofe  of  tuning  the  notes  by  the 
Voice  :  At  fight  of  the  fliarps  or  flats  prefixed  to  the  tune 
to  be  fang,  and  looking  at  the  key-note,  you  have  of 
courfc  the  places  of  the  femitones,  by  referring  thefe  to 
the  original  in  the  examples  fet  above. 

Having  thus  difeovered  the  difference  of  tune,  you  are 
at  the  fame  time  determined  whether  you  are  to  tune  the 
sotes  of  the  octave  with  a*flat  or  fharp  3d,  ^  ^ 

This  tuning  of  the  eight  notes,  tones  and  femitones,  in 
their  due  order,  is  the  firfl  flep  or  principle  of  tuning  all 
other  intervals,  or  of  hngiHg  by  note. 

It  will  moft  readily  be  learned  by  imitating  another  voice, 
or  following  the^notes  of  an  inflrument ;  this  is  the  only 
eafe  wherein  there  is  need  of  any  foreign  afliflanoe  to  fing- 
ing  by  note. 

The  inflrument  we  would  recommend  for  this  purpofe 
is  the  organ  or  harpfichord  ;  as  the  4  or  5.  femitones, 
which  afeertain  the  flat  or  fharp  3d,  fucceeding  each  0- 
ther,  being  vifible  on  the  keys  of  that  inflrument  in  any 
part,  the  learner  can  in  this  cafe  aflifl  himfelf,  by  ftri-^ 
king  the  notes  of  the  odave  in  either  flat  or  fliarp  key,  on 
any  part  o^rthe  inflrument  which  will  heft  fuit  the  pitch 
of  his  voice,  and  diftindlly  repeating  them  by  turns,  until 
his  ear  is  become  a  perfe^  judge  of  the  difference  of  the 
jBat  and  fharp  3d,  as  well  defeending  as  afeending,  and  his 
voice  perfe<5l:  in  tuning  both. 

As  mufical  founds  will  be  heft  exprefled  in  tuning  by 
articulate  ones  ;  we  ftiall,  to  anfwer  this  convenience, 
take  the  four  fyllables  already  in  ufc. 

As  we  fliall  apply  them  to  another  purpofe  than  they 
ferve  at  prefent ;  fo  the  order  or  manner  we  fhall  difpofe 
tJiena  in,  will  be  altogether  different  from  that. 

In  tuning,  then,^  the  notes  of  the  o(flave  with  the  inflru- 
Vot.  HI.  83.  2 


ment,  let  the  fyllables  be  exprefled  with  the  notes,  in  the 
order  of  the  following  examples. 

In  G  fharp.  No.  108. 

Now,  fince  the  flats  or  fharps  adjufling  the  fiinitones  of 
any  fharp  key  are  exadlly  the  fame  which  belong  to  the 
flat  key  refpcaively  on  the  6th,  as  we  hav^faid  before 
in  comparing  the  examples  of  flat  and  fliarp  keys  in  tranf- 
pofition;  therefore  the  eight  notes  afeending  in  a  flat 
key  will  have  the  ryllables  annexed  to  each,  as  in  the 
following  example  on  the  6th,  without  diflurbing  or  de¬ 
parting  from  the  order  of  the  fharp. 

In  E  flat.  No.  109. 

The  femitones  and  the  tones  belov/  them  being  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  fyllables  fa  and  mi,  in  their  refpediive  places 
in  both  keys,  for  defeending  as  wtJI  as  afeending  notes, 
is  the  foie  ufe  we  intend  by  thefe  fyllables ;  the  tuning  of 
the  notes,  which  is  to  be  learned  by  the  inflrument,  being 
entirely  independent  of  them. 

For  tuning  the  defeending, ‘notes  then,  there  need  no 
othqr  examples  than  the  two  above  written  ;  for  reading 
the  fame  backwards  will  ferve  this  purpofe. 

When  the  ear  becomes  well  acquainted  with  tuning  the 
notes  of  the  odave  by  the  inflrument,  it  will  then  be 
proper  to  fing  the  fame  looking  on  the  notes  written  on 
the  book;  and  thisfhould  be  done  in  every  example  of  both 
keys.  And  let  it  be  remembered,  that  tuning  the  notes 
thus  in  the  natural  order,  fhould  be  to  a  beginner  the 
prelude  to  finging  any  fong  propofed. 

The  next  flep  will  be,  before  the  learner  attempts  to 
fing  any  part  of  a  fong.  to  tune  by  the  notes  the  greater 
intervals,  both  concord  and  difeord. 

The  general  role  for  which  is,  Tune  ail  the  notes  of 
the  interval  in  the  natural  order,  afeending  if  the  interval 
^  afeend,  and  defeending  if  the  intervale  defeend.  Then 
immediately  tune  both  notes  of  the  interval,  beginning 
with  the  concords. 

Thus.  No.  no. 

Concords  in  fucceffion.-. 

The  difeords  arc.  No.  in. 

The  femitone  being  the  diflance  between  the  34 
and  4th,  is  already  known  by  tuning  the  notes  of  this 
interval. 

Note,  The  name  of  every  greater  7th  introduced  by  a 
fharp  prefixed,  is  mi. 

Next  tune  the  concords  of  the  thirds  in  fucceflion.  In 
this  manner.  No.  1 12. 

The  4ths  and  5ths  being  all  perfe<fl  and  like,  except 
one  of  each,  need  no  repetition. 

The  6ths  in  fucceflion  are  tuned  thus.  No  113. 

Laftly,  mix  the  difeords  and  concords  as  they  fland 
in  the  natural  order  ;  than  which  nothing  will  better  con¬ 
firm  the  juft  tuning  of  the  intervals,  v/hen  thefe  rules  are 
to  be  applied  toTuture  pra<flice. 

In  this  manner.  No.  114. 

This  line  may  be  tuned  various  ways;  as,  fecond- 
ly,  beginning  ftill  on  the  left  hand,  tune  the  3d  and  2d 
notes,  reading  backwards  ;  and  fp  on,  each  two  under 
theflur. 

Again,  beginning  on  the  right  hand,  tune  the  uppermoft  - 
note  and  fecond  downw'ards  :  then  the  firfl  and  third  ;  and 
4T  fa 
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fo  oi),  ftil)  miffing  one,  and  omitting  conftantly  the  G,  or 
key  not  below. 

And  lafHy,  beginning  ftill  on  the  right  hand,  tune  the 
fecond  and  firft,  the  third  and  firft,  the  fourth  and  fiift,, 
and  fo  on,  omitting  the  G  or  key  note  conftantly. 

The  practice  of  tuning  the  notes  defcending  of  all  thefe 
examples,  is  by  reading  the  fame  backwards. 

The  Tuning  the  greater  intervals  in  the  flat  key  depend¬ 
ing  in  like  manner  on  tuning  the  eight  notes  in  fucceffion, 
according  to  that  feries  ;  it  is  unneceflary  to  fet  examples 
of  the  fame. 

The  fame  method  of  pradice  equally  ferving  this  key, 
except  that  the  fjdlables  annexed  to  this  key  muft  be  re¬ 
peated,  as  in  the  proper  example  109. 

As  in  this  example  of  the  intervals  of  tbe'gd,  6th, 
and  7th,  wherein  this  key  differs  from  the  fliar'p.  No. 
115- 

The  general  rule  of  tuning  the  intermediate  notes  of 
each  interval  firft  likewife  taking  place  here. 

In  order  to  eftablifti  thefe  rules  in  the  memory,  and 
render  them  of  immediate  fervice  to  the  praditioner, 
cfpecial  notice  muft  be  taken  of  the  flat  and  ftiarp  thirds,, 
as  alfo  of  the  flat  and  (Harp  fixths,  in  what  places  they 
Hand,  or  how  they  fucceed  each  other  in  the  order  of 
the  key. 

The  not  attending  to  thefe  differences  being  the  only 
obftacle  that  can  (land  in  the  way  of  finging  at  light,  fee 
them  fet  down  at-large  in  the  theory,  and  in  the  examples 
of  this  chapter,  No.  1 1 2,  1 1  g. 

When  thefe  are  well  recorded  in  the  memory,  together 
with  the  (harp  4th  or  flat  5th,  the  art  of  finging  by  note 
will  not  appear  fo  myfterious.  This«knowIedge  of  the  in¬ 
tervals  at  fight  will  render  the  fyllablesof  little  or  no  ufe, 
as  hath  been  obferved,  and  efpecially  if  words  be  fet  to 
the  airs  you  intend  to  pradice  ;  which  we  would  advife. 

When  the  interval  of  each  note  is  known  at  fight  by 
conftant  pradice,  and  the  found  of  every  interval  become 
familiar  to  the  ear,  and  thereby  diftinguiihed  immmedi- 
ately  upon  hearing  the  fame,  the  learner  may  make  an 
effayto  fing  by  note  forae  plain  fong;  which  is  no  more 
than  tuning  the  fame  intervals,  with  which  he  is  fuppofed 
to  be  well  acquainted  in  the  foregoing  leffons. 

For  as  to  any  other  article  of  knowledge  requifite  to 
the  performance  of  the  fong  ;  as  the  time  of  the  move- 
isent,  and  lengths  of  the  notes,  and  the  like ;  if  the 
praditioner  hath  not  been  acquainted  with  them  by  prac¬ 
tice  on  fome  inftrument  beforehand,  the  principles  of 
them  have  been  delivered  in  few  words  in  ihe  introdudion 
to  this  effay. 

But  befides  that  this  is  not  the  place  for  fpeaking  of 
thefe  matters,  fo  neither  is  there  occafion  for  this  know¬ 
ledge  in  the  very  beginning,  in  ftridncfsof  fpeaking  ;  it 
being  advifable  for  a  beginner  to  ftudy  the  tuning  the  in¬ 
tervals  of  the  fong,  without  refped  to  any  other  affedlon 
of  the  founds;  and  when  he  is  mafter  of  this,  to  add  the 
pradice  of  the  lengths  of  the  notes,  as  a  fecond  confide- 
ration. 

We  fnall  here  fet  the  notes  of  a  plain  fong,  in  order 
to  make  luch  application  of  the  rules  as  may  be  an  in- 
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trodudlon  towards  the  further  execution  of  them.  No. 
116.  ^ 

Firft,  find  out  the  key,  by  looking  at  the  kft  or  keynote; 
then  fee  whether  it  hath  a  flat  orfharp  3d.  - 

The  key  of  this  example  being  G,  with  one  fliarp  pre¬ 
fixed,  is  a  fharp  key;  being  the  fecond  inftance  in  the  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  nine  ftiarp  keys. 

Therefore  tune  the  notes  of  the  odave  afeending,  and 
defcending,  in  a  lharp  3d.  Immediately  after  tune  the 
concords  in  fucceffion.  After  that,  tune  the  concords' of 
the  3ds,  afeending  and  defcending.  This  will  be  prelude 
enough  for  fixing  your  attention  and  ear  to  thegdsof  the 
key,  and  for  pitching  your  voice.  Having  repeated  this 
two  or  three  times,  begin  the  fong  in  the  fame  pitch  or 
key  wherein  you  fungthe  prelude.  For  nothing  contributes 
more  to  fing:ngin  tune,  than  frequent  repetition  of  notes 
in  one  key.  Therefore,  if  your  voice  be  rightiypitched  ioT 
the  prelude,  feek  not  to  change  it  in  the  fong. 

The  two  firft  notes  in  the  example  are  Fa,  Mi :  which 
interval,  it  is  pr^fumed,  you  can  tune  at  fight.  If  other- 
wife,  you  muft  have  recourfe  to  the  general  rule,  and 
tune  the  intermediate  note  of  that  interval  afeending, 
thus.  Fa,  fol,  mi;  immediately  repeating  the  interval 
you  want  to  found,  thus,.  Fa,  Mi. 

The  next  note  is  the  2d,  or  Sol,  v/hich  may  be  tuned 
from  Mi,  the  laft  note,  by  defcending ;  or  from  the  key, 
as  it  hath  an  equal  reference  to  both.  We  have  laid  be¬ 
fore  you  this  choice  in  confideration  of  your  firft  attempt. 
But  when  from  experience  you  are  become  more  perfedl 
in  tuning  the  intervals,  the  moft  approved  way  will  be,*  to 
make  the  laft  note  you  fung  relative  to  the  fucceeding  one, 
whofe  interval  you  are  to  tune.  Whereby  your  finging  an 
air  will  be  no  other  than  tuning  the  intervals  as  they  fuc¬ 
ceed  each  other  in  the  movement  of  the  fong;  which' you 
pra^ifed  often  before  in  the  natural  order,  and  with 
which  you  are  fuppofed  to  be  well  acquainted. 

The  fourth  note  in  the  example  being  Sol,  and  a  4th 
to  the  laft  note  you  fung,  you  will  now  tune  a  perfefl  4th  ; 
not  confidering  this  note  in  relation  to  the  key,  to  which 
it  is  a  5th ;  but  in  relation  to  the  laft  f)UBded  note  Sol, 
to  which  it  is  a  4th. 

This  is  the  method  you  will  purfue  in  every  interval 
after  fome  improvement  gained  by  pradice.  Notwitftand- 
ing,  it  will  be  convenient  fometimes  to  have  recourfe  to 
the  key,  by  founding  it,  and  taking  the  interval  from  the 
fame;  whereby' you  will  fing  better  in  tune  by  keeping  to 
the  pitch  or  key  you  began  in;  particularly  if  the  interval 
from  the  laft  note  be  a  great  one,  or  difeord,  or  lie  near 
the  key,  above  or  below.  ♦ 

To  fum  up  all  ;  every  new  note  introduced;  or  not  be¬ 
longing  to  th<r  harmony  of  the  key,  bearing  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  fome  concord  or  difeord,  to  the  preceding  note 
or  to  the  key,  will  come  within  the  rules  laid  down,  and 
therefore  needs  no  repetition. 

On  the 'principles  of  the  theory  and  pradice  of  mufick, 
we.ftiall  now  demonftrate  the  art  of  tranfppfing  with  the 
voice,  or  finging  in  any  cliff  at  fight,  wherewith  it  may 
happen  a  perfon  is  not  acquainted ;  and  this  from  the 
knowledge  of  finging  in  any  other  cliff. 
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Theorem.  The  intervals  of  the  notes  of  all  (harp 
keys  and  flat  keys  refpedively,  are  proportional,  Thcre^ 
fore,  the  Tinging  at  fight  in  an  unknown  cliff  will  be  hy 
tranfpofing  out  of  the  given  cliff,  into  that  you  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with. 

This  is  done  by  naming  the  key  in  the  cliff  you  are  to 
tranfpofe  into,  and  diftinguifhing  whether  the  fong  hath  a 
flat  or  fharp  3d,  compared  to  the  examples  of  the  nine 
(harp  and  'feven  flat  keys  in  ufe,  knowing  the  name  of 
each  cliff.  Now,  the  name  of  the  bafs  cliff  is  F,  of  the 
tenor  C,  and  of  the  treble  G. 

Let  it  be  required  to  fing  the  notes  in  the  following 
example  in  the  bafs  cliff  unknown  ;  tranfpofed  into  the 
treble  with  which  you  are  acquainted.  No,  117. 

The  notes  in  the  uppermoff  line,  in  the  bafs  cliff,  are 
inG. 

In  the  fecond  line  and  treble  cliff,  they  are  in  E. 
Demonstration,  By  the  rules  of  tranfpofition  they 
are  the  fecond  and  fifth  inftances  in  the  fharp  key  ;  then 
they  are  proportional:  if  proportional,  the  femitones  are 
preferved  in  their  proper  places :  but  keeping  or  finging 
the  femitones  in  their  places,  is  tuning  the  notes  of  the  oc¬ 
tave  right;  therefore  this  iranfpofition  from  the  bafs  cliff 
into  the  treble  is  finging  by  note  right. 

The  fame  example  in  the  tenor.  No.  118. 

The  notes  of  the  tenor  arer  in  F  ;  thofe  of  the  treble 
in  E.  Bat  they  are  the  ninth  and  fifth  inftances  of 
fharp  keys,  therefore  proportional ;  and  if  proportional, 
^c. 

Again,  let  the  treble  be  the  unknown  cliff.  No.  I-19. 
^  M  'U  S 

MUSK,  a  dry,  light,  and  friable  fubftance,  of  a  dark 
blackifli  colour,  tinged  with  purple ;  it  is  a  kind  of 
perfume  of  a  very  ftrong  feent,  and  only  agreeable 
\vhen  in  a  very  fm all  quantity,  or  moderated  by  the 
mixture  of  feme  other  perfume.  It  is  found  in  a  kind 
of  bag  or  tumour  which  grows  under  the  belly  of  the 
mofehus  mofehiferus.  See  Moschus. 

Muflt  is  brought  to  us  fewed  up  in  a  kind  of  bladders 
or  cafes  of  fkin  of  the  blgnefs  of  a  pigeon’s  egg,  or 
larger,  each  containing  from  two  or  three  drams  to  an 
ounce  of  mufic.  Thefe  are  covered  with  a  brownifh 
hair,  and  are  the  real  capfules  in  which  the  muflc  is 
lodged  while  on  the  animal.  That  which  is  unadul¬ 
terated  appears  in  Gaffes,  of  loofe  and  friable  gra¬ 
nules,  which  are  foft  to  the  touch,  and  eafily  crumble 
between  the  fingers,  feeling  feme  what  fmooth  and  unc¬ 
tuous. 

Mufle  taken  inwardly  produces  eafe  from  pain,  quiet 
fleep,  and  a  copious  diaphorefis :  hence  it  has  been 
found  of  great  ufe  in  fpafmodic  diforders,  pet^echial, 
malignant,  putrid  fevers,  the  jail  diftemper,  hiccoughs, 
he.  and  Dr  Wallobferves,  that  it  has  been  found  ufe- 
ful  in  fpafmodic  diforders,  given  by  way  of  clyfter. 
The  operation  of  muflc  in  fomc  refpedls  refembles  that 
of  opium;  but  it  does  not  leave  behind  it  any  ftupor  or 
ianguidnefs,  which  the  latter  often  does.  Mufle  like- 
wife  feenis  likely  to  anfwer  in  thofe  low  cafes  where 
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The  notes  of  the  treble  are  in  D.  of  the  tenor  in  O', 
they  are  the  third  and  firft  inftances  of  ftiarp  keys ;  there¬ 
fore  propoTtional,  <bc. 

Tiiis  demonftration  from  proportion  Extends  to  all 
po'ffible  cafes,  and  thertffore  nrikes  the  propoficion  uni- 
verfal. 

The  laft  example  (hall  be  in  the  lencT  rJiiT,  fet  in  the 
ufual  places,  and  in  aflat  key.  No.  120. 

In  the  upper  ftave  the  key  is  G. 

In  the  fecond,  B. 

In  the  third,  D.  But  thefe  keys  are  the  third,  the 
fixth  and  fecond  inftances  of  the  feven  fiat  keys  ;  hence 
they  are  proportional :  therefore  finging  them  in  this  pro¬ 
portion  is  preferving  the  femitones  ;  and  therefore  finging 
them  right. 

On  thefe  principles,  it  is  apprehended,  the  art  of  fing¬ 
ing  by  note  is  rendered  intelligible,  and  the  performance 
tolerably  eafy  ;  and  this  efpecially  by  removing  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  have  taken  their  rife  from  the  manner  of 
delivering  the  precepts,  and  from  the  ufage  of  variety  of 
cliffs :  difficulties,  which  are  the  effetfts,  we  may  fay, 
of  too  much  art,  and  for  this  reafon  perhaps  the  more 
perplexing  ;  for  whatever  of  this  kind  may  arife  from  the 
nature  of  the  fubjedl  of  any  fcicnce,  the  fame  may  by  at¬ 
tention  and  ftudy  in  time  be  furmounted,  fuch  cafes 
lying  open  to  every  one’s  inquiry;  it  being  the  bufinefs 
of  every  fearcher  into  nature  to  contemplate  the  things 
themfelves,  and  to  make  the  beft  ufe  of  fuch  difeoveries 
as  offer  themfelyes'  towards  the  further  improvement  of 
feierxe. 

M  U  S 

fle^p  is  much  wanted,-  and  opiates  are  improper.  It  is 
faid  to  be  beft  given  in  a  bolus,  in  which  form  thofe 
who  are  moft  averfe  to  perfumes '  may  take  it  without 
inconvenience.  Fifteen  grains  or  more  are  now  given 
in  a  dofe  with  great  fuccefs. 

MUSKET,  a  fire-arm  born  on  the  ftioulder,  and  u fed  in  ^ 
war.  The  length  of  a  mufleet  is  fixed  at  three  feet 
eight  inches  from  the  muzzle  to  the  pan,  and  it  carries 
a  ball  of  fixteen  to  the  pound. 

MUSKETOONf  a  kind  of  fhort  thick  mufleet,  whofe 
bore  is  the  ihirty-eighth  part  of  its  length;  it  carries 
five  ounces  of  iron,  or  feven  and  a  half  of  lead,  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  powder.  This  is  the  (horteft  fort 
of  biunderbuffes. 

MUSLIN,  a  fine  fort  of  cotton  cloth,  which  bears  a 
downy  knap  on  its  furface.  There  are  feveral  forts  of 
muflins  brought  from  the  Eaft- Indies,  and  more  parti¬ 
cularly  from  Bengal ;  fuch  as  doreas,  betelles,  raul- 
muls,  tanjeebs,  he. 

MUSS^NDA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria 
monogynia  clafs.  The  corolla  is  funnel-fliaped  ;  it  has 
two  thickifli  ftigmata ;  the  berry  is  oblong,  and  the  . 
feeds  are  difpofed  into  four  feries.  There  is  but  one 
fpecies,  a  native  of  India. 

MUSSELBOROUGH,  a  port-town  of  Scotland,  in  the 
fliire  of  Lothian,  fix  miles  eaft  of  Edinburgh, 
MUSTARD,  ia  botany.  See-SiNAPi, 


MUS- 
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XIUSTELLA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  of  the 
order  of  fers.  There  are  fix  ered,  (harp,  diftin^l 
teeihin  theupperjaw,  and  an  equal  number  in  the  under 
jaw,  but  blunter’ and  clofer  together,  and  two  0/  them 
are  fituated  a  little  farther  within  the  mouth  ;  and  the 
tongue  is  fmooth.  There  are  1 1  fpecies,  vizi^  i.  The 
Jutris,  with  the  hind- feet  palmated,  and  the  tail  about 
one  fourth  of  the  length  of  the  body.  It  is  found  in 
Alia  and  North  America.  2.  Thelutra,  of  otter,  has 
palmated  feet,  and  H  tail  about  one  half  of  the  length 
of  the  body.  This  animal  is  exceedingly  voracious ; 
but  is  fonder  of  filh  than  of  iiefli.  He  feldom  quits 
the  banks  of  rivers,  and  can  remam  a  confiderable  time 
below  water.  The  female  conies  in  feafon  in  the  win¬ 
ter,  and  brings  forth  three  or  four  young  in  March. 
This  animal  is  found  in  moft  couatries  of  Europe  and 
North  America.  3.  The  lutreola  has  hairy  palmated 
feet,  and  a  white  mouth.  It  is  a  native  of  Finland, 
and  feeds  upon  frogs  and  fifhes.  4.  The  barbata,  is 
of  a  reddilh  colour ;  and  the  toes  are  not  conne<5led 
with  a  membrane.  It  is  a  native  of  Brazil.  5.  The 
gulo  is  of  a  dufley  red  colour,  and  blackifh  on  the 
middle  of  the  back.  It  is  found  on  the  woody  mouh 
tains  of  Lapland,  RufTia,  and  Siberia.  The  gulo  is  a 
very  voraceous  animal,  and  devours  hairs,  birds,  dxc. 
Fie  has  an  abominable  odor  ;  but  his  fur  is  very  precious. 
6.  The  martes,  or  marten,  is  of  a  blackifh  yellow  co¬ 
lour,  with  a  pale  throat,  and  the  toes  are  not  webbed. 
This  animal  is  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe ; 
it  frequents  the  woods,  and  feeds  upon  fquirrels,  mice, 
and  birds.  7.  The  putorius,  or  pole-cat,  has  uncon- 
ne(Jl:ed  toes,  is  of  a  dirty  yellow  colour,  with  a  white 
mouth  and  ears.  This  animal  is  very  deflruclive  to  ‘ 
birds  and  poultry.  He  conceals  himfelf  during  the 
day;  but  fteals  into  barns,  dove-cotes,  hen  houfes. 
^c.  in  the  night,  in  order  to  catch  his  prey.  He  is 
a  native  of  mofb parts  of  Europe.  8.  The  furo,  or 
ferret,  has  red  eyes,  and  unconnedled  toes.  This  ani¬ 
mal  is  eafily tamed,  and  frequently  employed  to  hunt 
rabbits  out  of  their  holes.  The  female  is  lefsthan  the 
male,  and  brings  forth  twice  in  the  year,  5  or  6  at  a 
litter.  It  is  a  native  of  Africa.  9.  ITe  zibellina  has 
divided  toes;  the  body  is  of  a  dufky  yellow  colour,  with 
a  white  forehead,  and  an  aflr-coloured  throat.  Itis  found 
in  Tarrary,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Afia.  10.  The 
erminea  has  divided  toes  ;  and  the  point  of  the  tail 
is  red.  The  flvin  of  this  animal  is  a  valuable  fur,  and 
of  a  fine  white  colour.  It  is  a  native  both  of  Europe 
and  Aha,  and^jarticularly  of  the  northern  climates.  It 
feeds  upon  mice,  eggs,  drc.  and  has  a  very  offenfive 
fmell.  12.  The  nivalis  has  divided  toes,  and  a  \Ahite 
body.  It  is  very  fimilar  to  the  ermine,  but  about  one 
half  lefs  in  fize.  It  is  found  in  Ruffiaand  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe.  See  Plate  CV.  fig.  3.  and  Plate 
CVI.  fig.  I,  2,  3,  4. 

MUTE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignlfies  a  perfon  that  cannot 
fpeak,  or  has  not  the  ufe  of  fpeech. 

,Mute,  in  grammar,  a  letter  which  yields  no  found 
without  the  addition  of  a  vowel.  The  fimple  confo- 
nants  are  ordinarily  diflinguilhedinto  mutes  and  liquids 
or  femi  vowels. 


MUTILATION,  the  retrenching  or  cutting  away  any 
member  of  the  body. 

Mutilation,  in  Scots  law.  See^I.AW,  Tit.  xxxiii. 

MUTULE,  in  architedlure,  a  kind  oF  fquare  modillion 
fet  under  the  corniche  of  the  Doric  Order. 

MUTUUM,  or  Loan,  in  Scots  Law.  See'  Law. 
Tit.  XX.  7. 

MUZZLE  c/'  a  gun  or  mortar ^  the  extremity  at  which 
the  powder  and  ball  is  put  in  ;  and  hence,  the  muzzle- 
.  ring  is  the  metalline  circle,  or  moulding,  that  fur- 
rounds  the  mouth  of  the  piece. 

MYAGRUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  tetrandria  ^li- 
culofa  clafs.  The  pod  is  terminated  with  a  conical 
flylus,  and  generally  contains  but  one  feed.  There 
are  nine  fpecies,  only  one  of  which,  viz,  the  fati- 
vum,  or  gold  of  pleafure,  is  a  native  of  Britain. 

MYCONEj  .one  of  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  about 
twenty -five  miles  in  circumference,  fituated  in  E  long. 
25°.  6',  N.  lat.  37°. 

MYLOGLOSSUM,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy, 
p.  304. 

MYLOHYOID.^US,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy. 
p.  304 

MYOLOGY,  that  part  of  anatomy  which  treats  of 
the  mufcles  of  the  human  body.  See  Anatomy, 
Part  II. 

MYOPIA,  fiiort-fightednefs,  a  fpecies  of  vifion,  wherein 
objeiSs  are  feen  diftinflly  only  at  fmall  dirtances.  See 
Optics. 

MYOSOTIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria'mo- 
nogynia  clafs.  The  corollary  confids  of  5  emargin- 
ated  fegments.  There  are  four  fpecies,  only  one  of 
which,  viz,  the  fcorpioides,  or  moufe-ear  fcorpion- 
grafs,  is  a  native  of  Britain, 

MYOSURUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  po- 
Jygynia  clafs.  The  calix  confifts  of  five  leaves  con- 
nefted  at  the  bafe;  it  has  five  Tubulated,  petal-fhaped 
nedtaria  ;  and  the  feeds  are  numerous.  There  is  but 
one  fpecies,  viz,  the  minimus,  or  moufe-tail,  a  native 
of  Britain. 

MYRIAD,  a  tejm  fometimes  ufeu  to  denote  ten  thou- 
fand. 

MYRICA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  dicccia  tetrandria 
clafs.  The  amentum  of  the  male  has  a  lunulatedfcale; 
the  corolla  is  wanting  both  in  the  male  and  female  ; 
the  female  has  two  ftyli ;  and  the  berry  contains  only 
one  feed.  There  are  five  fpecies,  none  of  them  natives 
of  Britain. 

MYRIOP.HyLLUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monce- 
cia  polyandria  clafs.  The  calix  of  both  male  and  fe¬ 
male  confids  of  four  leaves,  and  none  of  them  have  a- 
ny  corolla  :  the  male  has  eight  damina,  and  the  female 
four  pidilla  ;  and  there  are  f^our  naked  feeds.  There 
are  two  fpecies,  both  natives  of  Britain,  viz  the  fpl- 
catura,  or  fpiked  water- millfoil;  and  the  vcrticillatum, 
or  vertic'Hated  mill-foil. 

MYRMECOPHAGA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  quadru¬ 
peds  belonging  to  the  order  of  bruta  ;  the  chara<fl:ers 
of  which  are  thefe  t  There  are  no  teeth  in  the  mouth  ; 
the  tongue  is  long  and  cylindrical  ;  the  head  terminates 
in  a  Ion?  fnout  or  muzzle  ;  and  the  body  *13  covered 
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"With  pretty ’long 'hair.  'There  are  ^  Tpecres,  ii  . 
’The  didadyja,  or  white  Ameriean  coati  of  Seba,  has 
•two  toes  on  the  fore  feet  and  four  on  the  hind  feet. 
This  animal  is  about '7  inches  long  ;  the  head  is  two 
•inches  in  length  ;  the  fnout  is  not  fo  long  as  that  of 
the  other  fpecies  ;  the  tail  is  about  an  inch  longer  than 
the  body,  and  covered  with  pretty  long  hair ;  the  legs  are 
not  made  for  walking,  but  jumping.  He  climbs  trees, 
and  hangs  on  the  branches  by  the  extremit^  of  his  tail. 
In  this  fituatidn  he  thrufts  his  long  tongue  in  the  holes 
'Orfiffuresof  trees,  and  brings  itoiit  covered  with  ants  or 
other  irife(51s.  He  can  live  long  without  nouriihmertt 
of  any  kind,  fieeps  generally  in  the  day,  and  fearches 
for  food  in  the  night.  2.  The  trida<StyIa,  taraandiia- 
guaca,  or  tamanoir,  has  three  toes  on  the  fore  feet, 
and  five  on  the  hind-feet,  and  long  hair  on  the  tail. 
This  animal  is  about  four  feet  long,  and  the  head  and 
fnout  about  fifreen  inches  :  It  is  a  native  of  the  Eaft 
Indies,  and  feeds  upon  ants,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  didadlyla.  See'Plate  CXVI.  fig.  4. — 3.  The  ju- 
bata,  has  four  toes  on  the  forefeet  and  five  on  the  hind 
ones,  and  a  very  hairy  tail.  This  animal  refembles  the 
trida^tyla,  and  is  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
.4.  The  tetradadyla,  has  four  toes  on  the  fore  feet 
and  five  on  the  hind,  with  a  tail  naked  at  the  extre-  - 
mity.  It  is  a  native  of  fouth  America. 
r^^IYRDBATANS,  a  kind  of  medicinal  fruit  broughffrom 
theindies,  of  which  there  are  five  kinds:  1.  The  citrine, 
■of  a 'yellowifh-red,  hard,  oblong,  and  the  fize  of  an 
olive  :  2  The  black,  or  Indian  my robalan,  of  the  big- 
nefs  of  an  acorn,  wrinkled,  and  without  a  ftone  :  3. 
Chebulic  myrobalans,  which  are  of  the  fize  of  a  date, 
pointed  at  the  end,  and  of  a  yellowifh  brown.  4  Em- 
blic,  which  are  round,  rough,  the  fize  of  a  gall,  and 
a  dark- brown  :  and,  5.  Belleric,  which  are  hard, 
round,  of  the  fize  of  an  ordinary  prune,  lefs  angular 
than  the  reft,  and  yellow.  Each  of  thefe  kinds  are 
{lightly  purgative  and  aftringent ;  but  Quincy  obferves, 
that  the  beft  of  them  are  not  worth  regarding,  fince 
they  rather  clog  than  alTift  any  compofition. 

MYRRH,  a  vegetable  produdtion  of  the  gum  or  refin 
kind,  ilTuing  by  incifion,  and  fometimes  fpontaneoufly, 
from  the  trunk  and  larger  branches  of  a  tree  growing 
in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Abyffinia.  The  incifions  are 
made  twice  a-year,  and  the  myrrh  ouzing  out  is  re¬ 
ceived  on  rufh-mats  difperf&d  underneath. 

Myrrh  is  Tent  over  to  us  inloofe  granules  of  various 
fizes,  from  that  of  a  pepper-corn,  ‘to  the  bignefs  of  a 
walnut.  The  generality  of  them,  however,  are  from 
the  fize  of  a  pea,  to  a  little  mote  than  that  of  a  hoi'fe- 
bcan  :  thefe  are  fometimes  rouhdifii,  but  often  irregu¬ 
larly  long  and  contorted.  The  colour  of  myrfh  is  a 
reddifti-brown,  with  more  or  lefs  of  an  admixture  of 
,  yellow,  and  in  the -pureft  pieces  it  is  fomewhat  tranf- 
parent.  Its  tafte  is  bitter  and  acrid,  with  a  peculiar 
aromatic  flavour,  but  v.ery  naufeous  ;  hut  its  fmell, 
though  ftrorg,  is  not  difagreeable.  It  is  to  be  chosen 
in  clear  pieces,  light,  friable,  and  of  the  bittereft  tafte. 
^ynh  is  of  great  ufe  in  medicine ;  it  powerfully  rc- 
folves  and  attenuates  thick  and  vifeid  blood,  and  con- 
•^reted  bile,  and  glutinous  humours,  and  is  good  in  ob* 
\  ¥ol.  m.  83.  ^ 
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fftruHions  oT  dhe  menfes,  .and  in  infarflions^dt  The  wiP- 
cera. 

“MYRSINE,  in’botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  mono- 
gynia  clafs.  The  corolla  confifts  of  five  fegments ;  and 
the  berry  has  five  cells  and  five  feeds.  There  is  but 
one  fpecies,  a  native  of  ..Ethiopia. 

MYRTIFORM,  in  anatomy,  an  appellation  given  to  fe- 
veral  parts,  from  their  refembling  rnyrtle  berries. 
MYRTLE,  in  botany.  SeeMvarus. 

MYRTUS,  the  Myrtle,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  theico- 
fandria  monogynia  clafs.  The  calix  confifts  of  five 
fegments,  and  the  corolla  of  five  petals  ;  and  the  ber¬ 
ry  contains  two  or  three  feeds.  There  are  13  fpecies, 
none  of  them  natives  of  Britain. 

MYSIA,  the  ancient  name  of  a  province  in  Afia,  being 
the  north-weft  part  of  Natolia  or  Afia  Minor. 

MYTHOLOGY.  The  word  mythology  is  a  Greek  com¬ 
pound,.  that  fignifies  a  difeourfe  on  fables ;  and  compre¬ 
hends,  in  a  collective  fenfe,  all  the  fabulous  and  poetic 
hiftory  of  pagan  antiquity.  It  follows  therefore,  that 
this  fclence  teaches  the  hiftory  of  the  gods,  demi  gods, 
and  fabulous  heroes  of  antiquity;  the  theology  of  the 
pagans,  the  principles  of  their  religion,  their  myfteries, 

‘  meta'morphofes,  oracles,  drr.  By  this  definition,  it  ap¬ 
pears  fufficiently  what  are  the  objeifts  of  which  we  are  to 
treat  in  this  article. 

If  we  well  confider  the  matter,  we  fiiall  find,  that 
there  were,  in  pagan  antiquity,  three  different  religions. 
Firft,  That  of  the  philofophers,  v/ho  treated  metaphyfi- 
cally  of  the  nature,  the  attributes,  and  of  the  works  of 
the  Supreme  Being.  They  endeavoured  to  difeover  the 
true  God,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  ought  to  be  wor- 
fhipped.  It  is  not  Wonderful,  that  thefe  men  of  exalted 
genius  fhould  in  Tome  degree  ridicule,  in  their  works,  the 
two  other  pofitive  religions,  and  thofe  gods  on  whom  they 
were  founded  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  they  outwardly  pro- 
fefled  the  eftablifhed  religion,  in  order  to  preferve  the 
peace  of  fociety,  and  to  avoid  the  perfecutions  of  the  le- 
giflature,  and  the  infults  of  the  populace.  For  in  faift, 
was  it  poffible  for  them  to  believe  the  pagan  fables  ?  Muft 
they  not  forefee,  that  their  religion  would  one  day  give 
place  to  another,  while  their  ov/n  works  would  pafs  with 
their  names  to  the  lateft  pofterity  ?  And  could  they  fuf- 
fer  the  thought,  that  their  reputation  would  be  tarnifhed 
in  the  eyes  of  that  pofterity,  by  having  it  imagined  they 
believed  fuch  idle  tales  as  were  broached  by  the  priefts  of 
their  times  ?  Could* Plato,  Socrates,  Seneca,  and  Cicero, 
be  unconcerned  for  their  fame  among  future  generations, 
and  future  philofophers  ?  And  what  fhould  we  at  this  day 
have  faid  of  thofe  great  men,  had  they  been  fo  political, 
or  hypocritical,  as  to  have  entirely  concealed  their  fenti- 
ments  with  regard  to  thefe  matters  ? 

The  fecond  religion  was  that  of  paganifin,  which  was 
the  eftablifhed  religion  of  all 'the  ancient  nations  except 
the  Jews.  This  was  the  doBrine  that  was  taught  by  the 
priefts,  and  proteifted  by  the  fovereigns.  Its  dogmas  were 
demonftratively  falfe,  but  not  always  fo  abfurd  as  may  at 
firft  appear,  efpecially  if  we  annex  to  the  divinities,  and 
to  the  religious  ceremonies  ofthe  pagans,  a  ftnfe  that, is 
frequently  myftic,  and  always  all  ego  rig;  if  we  remember^ 
4  U 
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•fhat  the  firft  heathens  deified  thofe  great  men  to  whom 
the  red  of  mankind  were  indebted  for  any  fi goal  benefits, 
£S  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Ceres,  Bacchus,  Hercules,  Alfcula- 
pius,  isc,  in  order  to  induce  others,  as  well  of  the  pre* 
fent  as  future  ages,  to  rererence  and  to  imitate  them. 
V/ouId  not  an  ancient  pagan,  if  he  were  to  return  upon 
the  earth,  have  fpecious  arguments,  at  lead,  to  fupport 
his  religion,  when  he  faw  weak  mortals  beatify  or  ca¬ 
nonize,  iperely  by  their  own  authority,  other  weak  mor¬ 
tals  (frequently  mere  pedants,)  and  place  them  in  heaven,! 
without  the  permilSbn  or  approbaticm  of  the  Supreme 
Being  ?  Happy  is  it  for  mankind,  when  at  different  times 
fagacious  pontiffs  purge  the  calendar,  and  the  brains 
of  the  people,  from  a  herd  of  pretended  faints,  and  pre¬ 
vent  them,  at  lead  after  their  death,  from  doing  injury 
to  focsety,  by  interrupting  the  indudry  of  the  laborious 
inhabitants  with  keeping  their  fediv.als. 

The  third  religion  was  idolatry,  or  the  religion  of  the 
populace.  For  the  common  people,  born  to  be  deceived 
in  every  thing,  confounding  in  their  imaginations  the  da- 
tues  of  the  gods,  the  idols  of  their  divinities,  the  em¬ 
blems  of  their  virtues  and  of  relfgious  worfhip,  with  th'e 
gods,  divinities,  virtues  and  worfhip  th^mfelves,  adored 
thefe  images,  and  proceeded  to  extravagancies  the  mod 
ridiculous,  and  frequently  mod  criminal,  in  their  cere¬ 
monies,  feads,  libations,  facrifices,  <bc.  It  is  to  be  fear¬ 
ed,  that,  as  long  as  there  are  upon  the  earths  men  of  our 
limited  capacities,  this  triple  religion  will  condantly  Tub-, 
dd  under  different  forms  j-andwe  are  much  deceived,  if 
it  may  not  be  found  under  the  empire  of  Chridianity  it- 
felf,  notwithdanding  the  purity  of  its  doflrine;  It  will 
be  eadly  conceived,  that  it  is  not  of  the  religion  of  phi- 
lofophers,  nor  that  of  the  populace,  of  which  we  are  to 
treat  in  this  article  of  Mythology ;  but  of  that  which 
fubfided  under  the  aurhorityofthe  magi  d  racy  and  the  pried- 
hood,  and  confequently  of  paganifm  in  general. 

As  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  by  all  the  ancient  au-^ 
thors  we  have  read,  the  pagans  adored  the  fovereign  Lord 
of  the  univerfe  under  the  name  of  Fate  or  Defliny^  which 
we  mud  not  confound  with  Fortune ^  who  was  regarded 
as  a  fubakern  divinity.  Jupiter  himfelf,  all  the  gods, 
every  animated  being,  the  heavens,  the  earth,  the  whole 
frame  of  nature,  was  fubfervient  to  Dediny,  and  nothing 
could  reverfe  its  decrees.  This  divinity  was  fo  highly 
adorable,  as  to  be  above  all  rank ;  and  was  regarded  as 
too  fupreme  to  be  reprefented  under  any  fenfibic  image  or 
datue,  or  to  have  any  temple  ere(ded  for  its  worfhip.  We 
do  not  remember  to  have  read,  that  any  facrifice  was  e- 
ver  offered  to  this  Dediny,  or  that  any  temple  or  city  was 
ever  dedicated  to  its  name.  Wc  are  almod  inclined  to 
liiink,  that  the  pagans  were  fenlible,  that  the  temple  and 
the  worddp  of  the  God  of  gods  ought  to  be  in  the  heart 
of  man.  Mention  is  made,  indeed,  of  a  temple  that  was 
dedicated  to  the  Unknown  God,  but  we  arc  ignorant  whe¬ 
ther  or  not  Dediny  were  thereby  meant.  We  mud  not 
confound  this  Dediny,  moreover,  with  the  goddefs  of 
chance,  of  which  there  are  fomc  antique  datues  that  re- 
prefent  her. in  a  recumbent  podarc,  and  playing  witfi  lit¬ 
tle  bones  ;  for  this  was  nothing  more  than  an  invention 
of  feme  datuary. 

After  this  general  and  philofophical  idea  of  the  Su¬ 


preme  Being,  comes  th?  pofitive  religion  of  the  pagans. 
This  was  entirely  founded  on  fable,  which  took  its  rife  ei¬ 
ther  from  ancient  traditions,  or  hidorical  events,  altered 
or  augmented  by  the  imaginations  of  the  poets,  by  fuper- 
dition,  or  by  the  credulity  of  the  people;  orelfc  it  con¬ 
fided  of  allegoric  or  moral  fi(dlons,  A  crowd  of  writers, 
and  among  the  red  F/oef/  h  Cornte^  (Natalis  Comes,)  the 
abbots  Baanicr  and  Piuehe,  have  made  many  re- 
fearches  into  the  origin  of  fable:  and  they  think  they 
have  difeovered  its  fource,.  i,  in  the  vanity  of  mankind  * 
2.  in  the  want  of  letters  and  chaiafters;  3.  in  the  delu- 
five  eloquence  of  orators;  4.  in  the  relations  of  travel¬ 
lers;  5.  in  the  fictions  of  poets,  painters,  datuaries,  and 
dramatic  writers;  6.  in  the  diverfiiy  and  uniformity  of 
names  ;  7.  in  the  ignorance  of  true  philofophy  ;  8.  in  the 
foundation  of  colonies,  and  the  invention  of  arts;  9.  in 
the  defire  of  having  gods  for  our  ancedors ;  10.  in  the 
imperfed  or  falfe  interpretation  of  the  holy  feriptures  ; 
II.  in  the  Ignorance  of  ancient  hidory;  12.  in  a  .like  ig¬ 
norance  of  chronology  ;  13.  in  that  of  foreign  languages; 
14.  in  the  trandation  of  the  religiop  of  the  Egyptians  and 
Phoenicians  into  Greece;  15.  in  the  ignorance  of  geo^ 
graphy  ;  and,  16,  in  the  belief  that  the  fird  people  had  of 
the  intercourfe  of  gods  with  men.  It  is  certain,  that  all 
thefe  matters  taken  together  arc  fudicient  to  produce  ma¬ 
ny  ihoufands  of  fables  ;  are  more  than  fufficient  to  enable 
•us  to  deceive  ourfelves  and  others,  and  to  giver4re  to  in¬ 
finite  reveries.  But  we  diould  take  care  how  we  draw 
from  thefe  fourcss  demondrations  that  might  be  ufed,  by 
infidels,  as  arguments  tooverthrowthe  hidory  of  the  Jews; 
a  people  the  mod  dupid,  mod  credulous,  and  odentatious 
of  all  others.  In  the  mean  time,  the  pagan  philofophers 
themfelves  afferted,  that  il  v/as  a  god^who  invented  the 
fable:  fo  much  they  were  convincined  of  its  ingenuity, 
and  of  its  drong  tendency  to  indrudl  mankind  in  their 
duty. 

Mythology  therefore,  when  properly  treated,  begins 
with  making  learned  refearches  into  the  real  origin  of  fa¬ 
ble,  of  paganifm,  and  of  that  idolatry  which  was  its  con- 
fequence  It  recurs  for  this  purpofe  even  to. the  beginning 
of  the  world :  and  after  finding  that  Laban,  the  father- 
in-law  of  the  patriarch  Jacob,  was  a  maker  of  idols;  and 
that  he  had  his  little  images,  or  houfhold-gods,  which  he 
formed  of  baked  earth,,  and  which  diews  that  idolatry 
cxided  in  the  greated  antiquity;  it  then  explains  cofmogo- 
nyy  and  tbeogony^  or  the  belief  that  the- fir  d  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  entertained  of  the  creation  of  the  univerle,  and 
what  the  pagan  theology  taught  of  the  genealogy  of  their 
falfe  gods.  It  begins  with  the  tradition  of  the  Chaldeans,  a. 
people  fo  ancient,  that  Nimrod  was  their  fird  king ;  but  at 
the  fame  time  fo-credulous  and  fuperditious,  that  we  may 
regard  therp  as  the  authors  of  all  thofe  fables,  and  the^ 
propagators  of  all  thofe  vifions,  that  have  fince  blinded 
human  reafon.  According  to  this  tradition,  a  mondcr 
named  Oannes^  or  Oes^  half  filhand  half  man,  fprang  from 
the  fea,  before  the  chaos  was  completely  difperfed,  and 
gave  laws  to  the  Chaldeans.  A  woman  called  Omorka, 
reigned  over  all  the  earth.  Bel  cut  her  in  two,  and  made  of 
one  moiety  the  heavens,  and  of  the  other  the  earth.  They 
likewife  invented  the  two  primitive  beings,  of  which  the 
good  one,  who  was  named  Orafmafdesy  had  the  direc- 

tioa. 
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t?on  of  heaven  5  and  the  other,  called  Arhnanius,  that  of  the  religious  certiiionics  cbfeiTed  at  laying  the  found;r 
ijeJI.  '  tions  of  cities,  <i^c. 


The  fcience  of  mythology  then  teaches  the  theogony 
of  the  Phoenicians ;  concerning  whom  it  draws  great 
lights  from  Sanchdniathon,  a  prieft  of  Beryte,  who  jived 
before  the  Trojan  wars,  more  than  four  hundred  years 
before  Hefiod  and  Homer,  and  of  whom  Eufebitis  has 
preferved  confiderable  fragments.  From  thence  it  palTes 
to  the  theogony  of  the  Egyptians;  of  whom  Thot  or  Thaut^ 
the  founder  of  that  nation,  was  iikewife,  they  fay,  their 
iirft  hiftorian;  that  Sanchoniathon  even  copied  from  him; 
and  of  whom  we  find  many  relations  in  the  Greek  hifto- 
rians,  efpecially  in  Herodotus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  in 
Eufebius  of  Caefarea.  It  then  examines  the  tlreogony  of 
the  Atlantides,  who  dwelt  ba  the  wefiern  part  of  Africa, 
and  of  whom  Diodorus  alone  has  preferved  any  account, 
From  thence  it  proceeds  to  the  theogony  of  the  Greeks, 
which  is  far  better  known  to  us,  as  we  find  accounts  of 
it,  more  or  lefs  particular,  in  numberlefs  Greek  and  La¬ 
tin  writers.  This  theogony  had  the  fame  foundation  as 
that  of  the  Romans;  the  latter  having  only  extended  it, 
by  adding  to  the  Greek  divinities  certain  gods  or  demi¬ 
gods,  formed  of  their  heroes,  and  certain  fymbolic  and 
allegoric  divinities,  which  mythology  explains  at  the  fame 
time :  and  it  b  on  this  occafion  that  it  enters  into  a  parti¬ 
cular  explica^on  of  the  cofmogony  and  theogony  of  O- 
vid ;  whofe  book  of  metamorphofes  contains  as  copious 
deferiptions  as  we  could  dcfire  of  the  fables  of  the  anci¬ 
ents  :  what  was  their  belief  concerning  the  habitations  of 
the  blcfled  after  tbeir  death,  or  of  the  Elyfian  fields  ;  as 
well  as  of  their  hell  or  t’artarus  ;  of  the  dog  Cerberus ; 
of  the  ferryman  Charon  ;  of  the  furies  ;  of  the  four  ri¬ 
vers,  Cocytus,  L^the,  Phlegcthon,  and  Styx,  which  wa- 
t^Tr  the  tartarian  regions,  The  learned  have  Iikewife 
made  many  inquires,  and  many'ingenious  difeoveries;  con¬ 
cerning  the  theogony  .of  the  ancient  Germans,  Celts,  the 
Scythian  and  Hyperborean  nation.  In  the  lall  place,  this' 
fcience  furnilhes  great  lights  on  the  theogony  of  the  Bra- 
mins,  the  Troglodytes,  the  Indians,  the  Chinefe,  and  e- 
ven  the  Americans ;  all  which  it  concludes  with  a  regular 
and  minute  examination  of  the  pagan  theology,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  that  of  the  poets. 

All  thefe  matters  being,  well  digefted  in  the  minds  of 
thofe  who  would  make  a  regular  fiudy  of  pagan  theolo¬ 
gy,  they  continue  their  refearches  into  the  time,  the  epoch 
and  place' of  the  real  origin  of  paganifm  and  idolatry;  and 
they  prove  that  the  pagans  began  by  adoring  the  heavenly 
bodies,  the  liars  and  planets.  They  next  examine  into 
the  progrefs  of  idolatry  ;  what  were  the  temples  of  the  pa- 
«vans,  their  altars,  their  inclofures,  their  facred  groves^ 
their  afylums,  the  idols  and  llatutes  of  their  deities ;  in 
what  manner  they  were  reprefented ;  v/hat  were  their  fa- 
criGces,  the  vidims.  that  were  offered;  what  were  the  fa¬ 
cred  veffels,  the  cenfers  and  other  inllrumcnts  th^t  were 
ufed  in  the  facrificcs,  libations,  and  other  religious  cere 
nionies :  concerning  the  priefts,  pricfleffes,  and  other  at¬ 
tendants  on  the  fervice  of  each  divinity  ;  what  v/ere  the 
fellivals  that  were  celebrated  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro 
mans,  as  well  as  among  the  orientals ;  what  the  days  of 
penitence  and  fupplication,  the  feafls  or  the' gods  of  lec- 
tillsrnia,  their  invocations  or  incantations,  and  exorcifms, 


Divination,  or  the  predi«5llon  of  fiuiire  events,  a  weak- 
nefs  that  has  at  all  times  poffeiTed  the  human  'mind, 
forms  alfo  an  important  article  of  pagan  theology.  It  is 
therefore  in  this  place,  that  mythology  confiders  the  na¬ 
ture  of  OracUs\  and  in  particular,  i.  The  oracle  of  Do- 
dono,  the  moll  ancient  of  Greece;  2.  That  of  Jupitrr, 
•  Mammon  pr  Ammon,  in  Libya:  3.  That  of  Jupiter  Phi- 
lius;  4.  That  of  Apollo, both  of  Heliopolis;  5.  ThaLbf 
Apollo  of  Delphos ;  6.  That  of  Trophonius  in  Hoeotia; 
7.  That  of  Venus  of  Aphaca,  a  country  between  Byblos 
and  Heliopolis,  fituate  on  a  fmalMake  ;  and  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  other  oracles  of  lefs  note,  difperfed  over  Greece 
and  other  countries.  It  alfo  examines  in  what  manner  thefe 
oracles  gave  their  anfwers,  the  ceremonies  that  were  ob- 
ferved  in  confulting  them,  the  frantic  emotions  of  .the 
prie/lefs  Pythia  on  her  tripod  ;  and  thofe  of  other  priells. 
It  then  endeavours  to  determine  if  there  ever  were  in  fact 
any  Sibyls,  which,  whatever  has  been  faid,  is  Hill  very 
doubtful;  it  draws,  however,  from  all  the  fources  of  anti¬ 
quity,  a  kind  of  hiltory  pf  thefe  Sibyls,  and  of  thgir  pro¬ 
phecies.  It  next  paffes  to  the  examen  of  the  nature  of  augu¬ 
ries,  aufpices,  harufpices,  prefages,  prodigies,  and  pheno¬ 
mena,  of  expiations  and  ablutions,  of  the  magic  and  allro- 
logyof  the  ancients,  Whoever  has  throughly  lludied. 
all  thefe  objedls,  is  fully  provided  with  the  preliminary 
knowledge  that  is  neceffary  to  enable  him  to  proceed 
Ileadily  and  fecurely  through  the  darknefs  of  ancient  my¬ 
thology,  and  he  may  thereby ’advance  more  confidently  to 
the  examination  of  the  nature  of  the  pagan  divinities  them- 
felves. 

The  celebrated  treatife  of  Cicero  De  tiatura  Dst/rttvi 
will  here  furnifh  great  lights:  but  modern  authors  who 
have  treated  on  thefe  matters,  have  not  been  contented 
with  this  alone :  they  have,  fo  to  fay,  extradled  the  effence 
of  all  antiquity,  of  which  they  have  formed  fyllems  ;  but 
unluckily  thefe  fcarce  ever  agree  with  each  other.  As 
philofophers,  it  is  of  very  little  importance  for  us  to  know 
what  was  the  nature  of  thefe  gods,  feeing  we  know  that 
they  were  merely  fabulous :  but  as  hidoriansand  antiqua¬ 
ries,  it  concerns  us*  to  know  v/hat  was  the  nature  that 
was  attributed  to  them  in  general;  and,  in  particular, 
what  were  the  origin,  genealogy,  rank,  functions,  autho¬ 
rity,  and  operations,  that  were  attributed  to  each  divini¬ 
ty*  and  it  is  thefe  matters  that  we  have  liill  fome  re-' 
marks  to  make. 

The  gods  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  were  all 
eitherD/V  majoruni  gentium^  or  Dii  minorum  gentium;^ 
that  is,  of  the  firll  or  lecond  order.  The  former  were  al¬ 
fo  called  confenteSi  magni  confultores,  &c.  According  to 
Ennius  they  were  tv/elve  in  number,  and  are  included  in 
thefe  verfes : 

Juno,  Vella,  Minerva,  Ceres,  Diana,  Venus,  Mars,. 

Mcrcurius,  Jovis,  Neptunus,  Vulcanus,  Apollo. 

To  thefe  were  added  eight  others  under  the  title  of 
hfii,  which  were  Sol,  Luna,.Tellus,  Genius,  Janus,  Sa- 
turnus.  Liber,  and  Pluto.  The  fecond  order,  ox  minorum' 
gentium^  were  called  Adferiptitii,  Medioximi,  Minufeu- 
Jarii,  Putatitii,  Indigetes,  Semones,  be,  the  principal  of 
which  were  Aiifculapius,  Bacchus,.  Callor,  Fauna,  Hercu- 

lesi, 
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theX^res  or ’Penates,  'P6UuK;,'Qiilr!nus,  'Semo'Saneiis 
(or  Dius  Fidius,  ’^rcr. 

According  to  the  Tecond  diviflon,  all  thetr  divinities 
•were  clalTed  into,  i.  Celeftial  gods,  2.  Terreft rial  gods, 
^3.  Sea  gods,  and  4.  The  Infecaal  deities,  ^tinfsri.  The 
..cele(Hal4Tods^'ere  Jupiter,  Juno,  Apollo,  Aurora,  Cupid, 
-Cybele,  the  Graces,  Bebe,  Iris,  -Luna,  Mars,  Mercury, 
Minerva,  Nemefis,  Saturn,  Themis,  Venus,  drc.  The 
lerreftrial  gods  were  iXolus,  Aftraeus,  Aftrjgea,  Geres,  Dla- 
vn-a,  the  Fauni,  Feronia,  Flora,  Janus,  Momus,  the  Mufes, 
•Pales,  Pan,  Pomona,  Priapus,  tlie  Satyrs,  Silenus,  Sil* 
vanus,  the  god -Terminus,  Vefta  or  P-hea,  Berecynthia, 
Vulcan,  Harpocrates,  <bc.  The  fea-gods  were  Neptune, 
Amphitrite,  Thetis,  Canopus,  Glaucus,  Ino,  the  Nereids, 
'Nereus,  Oceanus, .  Palsmon,  Triton,  <bc.  The  infernal 
gods  were  Pluto, .  Proferpine,  Charon,  Minos,  iEacus, 
Rhadamanthus,  the  Furies,  Death,  Night,  the  Fates, 
Plutus,  hc: 

The  third  diyilion  ranged  the  divinities  according  as 
they  prelided,  i.  Over  the  pregnancy  of  women  {^Prag- 
rant  turn  ;)  2.  At  parturitions  (P  arturientium ;)  3. 

At  births  [Nafccnihwi ;)  4.  At  adulteries  ;  5.  At  mar- 
riiges :  To  which  they  added,  7.  Dii  morales,  or  mo¬ 
ral  gods  ;  and  7.  Funeral  gods.  The  gods  of  pregnan¬ 
cy  were  Pilumnus^  Intercidona,  and  Deverra :  the  gods 
of  parturition,  Juno,  Lucina,  Diana,  Egerio,  Profa, 
Podverta,  Menagenata,  Latona,  the  gods  that  were  cal¬ 
led  Nixi,  or  of  labour,  (ir.  The  gods  of  birth  were  Ja¬ 
nus,  Opis,  Nafeion,  Cunina,  Carmema,  Vaginianus,  Le- 
rana,  Rumia,  Potina,  Tduca,  Oflilago,  Camea,  Nqndina, 
Statilinus,  Fabulinus,  Paventia,.  dri:.  The  gods  of  adultery 
were  Juventus,  Agenoria,  Sjtrenua,Stimula,  Horta,  Qmes, 
Murcia,  Adeona,  Abeona,  Voluptas,  Qrbona,  Pellonia, 
Numeria,  Camoena,  Sentia,  Angerona,  Heres,  Martea, 
Laverna,  the  god  Averruncus,  Confus,  Catius,  Volumnus 
and  Volumna,  Honorius,  Aius  Locutius,  The  nup¬ 
tial  gods  were  Diana,  Domiduca,  Domitius,  Hymenaeus 
or  Hymen,  Jugalinus,  Jupiter  perfedtus,  Juno  perfeda, 
Juno  cinxia,  Juna  unxia,  Lucina,  Manturna,  Mutlnus, 
Dea  Mater  prima,  Suada,  Thalaflius,  Venus,  <bc.  The 
moral  gods  were  called  Virtus,  Honor,  Fides,  Spes,  Juf- 
titia,  Pietas,  Mifericordia,  dementia,  Pudicitia,  Veritas, 
Mens,  Concordia,  Pax,  Salus,  Felicitas,  Libertas,  Pecu- 
nia,  Rifus,  Invidia,  Contumelia,  Impudentia,  Calumnia, 
Fraus,  Difeordia,  Furor,  Fama,  Fortuna,  with  all  their 
epithets  good  or  bad,  Febris,  Pavor  and  Palor,  Pauper- 
tas,  NepelTitas,  Tempeftas,  Silentium,  <bc.  The  funeral 
gods  were  Pluto,  Libitina,  N-senia,  Death,  the  Fates, 
dc. 

Hefiod  indeed  pretends  that  all  thefe  gods  derived  their 
origin  from  chaos  ;  but  we  have  already  pointed  out  more 
juft' 'oarces.  It  is  almoft  incredible  to  what  a  prodigious 
number  the  fuperftition  and  weaknefs  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  multiplied  thefe  divinities ;  there  have  been  thirty 
•houfand  of  them  enumerated.  It  will  not  be  expe<5led 
that  we  fhould  here  attempt  to  deferibe  them,  nor  will  it 
be  remarkable  if  we  have  forgot  to  mention  even  fome  of 
the  firft  rank:  Although,  vaft  as  this  company  of  gods 
is,  mythology  does  not  omit  to  trace  the  hiftory  of  the 
greateft  part  of  them,  as  is  taught  by  paganifm;  and  they 
are  defitons  of  particular  information  in  thefe  mat- 


^ersrmay  xonTult 'with  .advantage  ithe*th?ogoiiy  oT-Helio^, 
‘the  .catalogue  of  Apollodorus,  the  metamorphofes  of  G- 
wid,  the  fa’bles  of  Hygina,  ;Lylii  Gregorii  Gyraldi  Syn¬ 
tagma  de  DiisGentilium,  the  mythology  of  Natalis  Comes, 
the  books  of -Gerard  Voffius  de  Idolatria  Gentilium,  Jo- 
hannis  Boccaiii  Genealogia  Deormn,  the  Pantheon  of 
Poraey,  the  hiftory  of  heaven  by  Abbe  Pluche,  the  hi- 
ftoric  explanation  of  fables  by  Abbe  Banier,  and  nuraber- 
lefs  other  works  of  the  fame  kind  in  alHanguages. 

There  were  ftill  many  other  diftindlions,  of  which  the 
pagans  made  ufe  to  mark  the  rank,  the  Funftions  and 
nature  of  their  feveral  divinities.  For  example,  the  god- 
defs  Vefta,  or  the  mother  of  all  the  gods,  was  adored  by 
all  people  in  general.  Mars,  Bellona,  Vidoria,  Fortu- 
nata,  6*^:  aflifted  all  parties.  The  topical  gods,  on  the 
contrary,  were  adored  in  particular  countries  only;  as  Aftar- 
‘  te  in  Syria,  Derceto  andSemiramis  among  the  Alfynans, 
Ifis  and  Oftris  by  the  Egyptians,  Qmrinus  at  Rome, 

The  title  Semones,  which  was  given  to  a  certain  clafsof 
divinities,  was  doubtlefs  derived  from  Semi-homines, 
that  is,  demi-men;  and  fignified  the  fame  as  (emi-dii,  or 
demi-gods.  Thefe  were  monarchs  and  illuftrious  heroes, 
or  thofe  great  men  who  were  the  founders  of  cities  and 
nations,  that  were  deiliedby  way  ofapotheohs.  Pythagoras 
l\ad  taught  the  Chaldeans  the  doctrine  of  tranfmigration  ; 
and  that,  after  their  death,  thofe  who  were  virtuous 
would  be  elevated  to  the  rank  of  divinities.  This  doc¬ 
trine  was  adopted  by  all  the  pagan  world.  The  apotheo- 
fis,  after  they  had  eredlsd  temples  and  altars  to  the  new 
gods,  was  celebrated  with. much  folemniiy.  In  the  laft 
ceremony,  an  eagle  was  fixed  on  the  eatafalk,  or  funeral 
pile,  on  which  was  placed  the  image  of  the  hero  ;  and 
when  the  pile  began  to  burn,  the  eagle  wasletloofe,  who, 
mounting  into  the  air  with  the  flames,  feemed  to  carry 
the  foul  of  the  departed  hero  up  to  heaven. 

Mythology  informs  us  alfo,  who  thofe  perfons  were 
that  antiquity  regarded  as  the  children  of  the  gods,  fuch 
as  Thefeus,  Hippolytus,  Paris,  6:£'.;  what  the  pagans  be¬ 
lieved  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  their  Genii  and  De¬ 
mons,  of  their  Dryades,  Hamadryades, Nymphs, Tritons, 
»  Sirens,  Fauns,  Sylvans,  Centaurs,  and  other  fubaltern 
divinities  ;  and  in  this  mbnner  it  explains  all  the  fyftems 
of  the  pofitive  religion  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  They 
who  are  defirous  of  extending  their  knowledge  of  paga¬ 
nifm  ftill  further,  of  knowing  the  dogmas  of  each  parti¬ 
cular  people,  what  were  their  gods,  and  the  various  man¬ 
ners  in  which  they  were  worftiipped,  fuch  as  Apis,  Tfis, 
Ofiris,  the  adoration  of  crocodiles  and  onions, 
among  the  Egyptians,  muftftudy  the  different  theogonies 
of  thefe  people;  and  notwithftanding  all  the  informations 
which  ancient  and  modern  authors  afford,  this  ftudy  is  yet 
boundlefs,  and  attended  with  many  difficulties  and  uncer¬ 
tainties  :  Though  it  appears  demonftrative,  that  the  origin 
of  paganiftn,  arid  of  idolatry  in  general,  was  derivedfrom 
the  Chaldeans,  from  whom  the  Egyptians  drew  that  doc¬ 
trine  which  they  after  tranfmitied  to  all  other  nations ; 
and  confeq.uently  that  the  primordial  divinities  were  the 
fame,  under  different  denominations,  among  all  the  ido¬ 
latrous  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  nature  of  this  work  will  not  permit  us  to  defeend 
to  further  particulars.  But  to  give  our  readers  an  idea 
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the  manner  in  which  mythology  treats  its  fuhjeds,  and 
■of  the  method  that  Oiould  be  o,bferved  in  fludying  fable, 

the  hiflory  of  the  gods  of  antiquity,  wc  fliall  here.give, 
by  way  of  example,  a  ctlrfory  defcription  of  Parnaffus  and 
its  inhabitants. 

ParnafTus  was  a  mountain  of  Phocis,  that  had  two 
fummiis,  one  of  whiefi  w^is  called  Tithoreus,  and  the  o- 
ther  Hyampeus.  Others  fay,  that  one  of  thefe  hills  was 
named  Helicon,  and  the  other  Cytheron  ;  and  that  it  is 
an  error  to  imagine,  that  Helicon  was  a  mountain  of  Boe- 
sotia.-  However  that  be,  this  double  hill  was  confecrated 
to  Apollo  andtheMufcs,  who  there  held  their  ufual  reft* 
dence.  According  to  fable,  there  had  been  a  remarkable 
•  combat  on  this  hill,  between  Helicon  and  Cytheron. 
Whoever  flept  on  ParnalTus,  when  he  waked,  became  a 
poet.  Apollo  had  there  a  temple.  There  alfo  was  the 
fountain  Caftalia,  into  which  Apollo  had  metamorphofed 
-a  nymph  that  he  loved,  and  had  given  to  its  waters  the 
.power  of  making  all  who  drank  of  them  poets.  At  the 
foot  of  ParnafTus  flowed  the  river  Hippocrene,  that  had 
^thefame  virtue;  and  thefourceof  which  was  opened  by  a 
flroke  of  the  foot  of  the  horfe  Pegafus.  This  river  noa- 
-rifhed  a  great  number  of  fwans,  that  were  r€gard.ed  as 
Tacred.  Pegafus  w^  a  winged  horfe,  that  belonged  to 
Apollo,  and  grazed  on  the  fummit  of  ParnafTus.  He 
fprang  from  the  blood  of  Medufa,  when  Perieus  cut  ofF  her 
head,  which  was  placed  among  the  flars.  Such  was  the 
delicious  abode  of  Apollo,  thefon  of  Jupiter  and  Latona, 

,  ^ho  was  born,  with  his  twin  fifter  Diana,  in  the  ifland 
Delos.  He  killed  the  Cyclops',  who  forged  the  thunder- 
boltswith  which  Jupiter  had  overthrown  his  fon^fculapius; 
but  for  that 'prefumption,  he  was  forced  to  leave  heaven, 
.and  become  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth.  Heguarded  the 
oxen  of  Admetus  he  aided  Neptune  to  build  the  walls  of 
'Troy,  and  Alcotbeus  in  forming  thefabyrinth.  He  kil¬ 
led  the  dragon  or  ferpent  Python.  He  invented  Mufick 
•and  phyfick ;  and  was  honoured  as  the  god  of  poets  and 
phyficians.  He  was  reprefented  as  a  young  man  without 
.aTeard,  his  head  fnrrounded  with  rays,  and  bearing  in 
his  hand  a  bow,  or  a  lyre.  As  the  ancients  denoted  the 
Jun  by  the  name  of  Apollo,  they  fomeiimes  reprefented 
him  alfo  as  feated  in  a  chariot,  drawn  by  two  white  hor- 
fes,  preceded  by  Aurora  and  the  -ftar  Venus  :  Phaeton  his 
Ton,  being  defirous  of  conducing  thefe  horfes,  wasthrown 
into  the  fea.  Apollo  was  alfo  called  Phoebus,  Titan, 
and  Sol.  He  is  known  to  have  had  amours  with  Arfi- 
noe,  Corycia,  Meloene,  Cyrene,  Mantho,  Sinope,  Cal- 
jfope,  and  others  ;  by  whom  fie  liad‘ Delphe,  Naxe,  Mi- 
.letus,  Arabe,  Garamag,  Sirus,  Linus,  Orpheus,  and  o- 
ther  children.  He  had  peculiar  honours  paid  him  in  the 
.Pythian  'games  at  Delpfios,  and  in  the  fecular  games  at 
.■Rome. 

The  .Mufes  were  the  companions  of  Apollo  in  his  rural  • 
abode.  They  were  Ukewife  called  the  learned  lifters  ; 
as  alfo  the  Camosnion,  Heliconian,  Parnallian,  Aonian, 
Tierian,  Pegafiap,  Aganippian,  Thefpiaa,  Libethrian,  and 
/Caflalian  fillers.  They  were  the  daughters  of  Jupiter 
and  Mnemofyne,  and  were  regarded  as  the  goddeffes  of 
Sciences  and  arts  in  general.  There  were  nine  of  thefe 
.  VoL.  HI.  N^.  84.-  2 
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raufes;  to  whom  they  attributed,  i .  to  Clio,  hiflory,  2.  te 
Melpomene,  tragedy,  3.  to  Thalia,  comedy,  4.  to  Eu¬ 
terpe,  flutes  and  other  pneumatic  inflruments  of  mufick, 
5.  to  Terpfichore,  the  h.arp  and  the  dance,  6.  toErato, 
the  lyre  and  the  lute,  7.  to  Calliope,  heroic  verfe,  8.  to 
^Urania,  aflronomy,  and  9.  to  Polyhymnia,  rhetoric  and 
eloquence.  Tlie  Graces  ^tifo  fometimes  quitted  Venus  to 
pay  their  court  to  Apollo. 

Such  was  the  idea  they  entertained  of  ParnafTus  and  its 
inhabitants.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that,  under  thefe  fa¬ 
bulous  reprefentations,  thefe  fenfible  images,  were  con¬ 
cealed  allegoric  an.i  moral  meanings ;  nor  can  it  be  denied 
but  that  their  method  of  cultivating  the  arts  and  fciences, 
by  this  manner  of  expreffing  their  ideas,  was  as  ingenious 
and  pleafing  as  it  is.poflible  to  imagine.'  Every  other 
fubje(51:  that  paganifm  embraced,  it  treated  with  the  fame 
genius,  and  in  a  manner  equally  pleafing;  and  though  that 
religion  was  altogether  fallacious,  yet  wre  mull  allow  that 
it  was  extremely  .well  calculated  to  promote  the  polite 
arts,  by  thofe  refined,  noble,  graceful,  brilliant  images, 
by  thofe  charming  fubjedts,  which  it  conflantly  prefented, 
and  which  it  flill  offers  to  the  poet, 'painter,  fctrlptor,  and 
every  otlier  artifl. 

But  this  was  not  a  power  fufficientTy  flrcmg  to  fecure 
paganifm  againflihat  viciilx^de,  that  decline  and  diffola- 
tion,  which  finally  attends  all  the  produflions  of  this 
world.  This  religion,  which  had  fubfifted  near  five 
thoufand  years,  and  almoft  from  the  origin  of  the  human 
race,  gradually  declined  in  proportion  as  the  lights  of 
Chriflianity  and  phiiofophy  illumined  the  minds,  of  man¬ 
kind.  For  though  the  pagan  religion,  and  the  fiibles  on 
which  it  was  founded,  were  pleafing  and  favourable  to  the 
polite  arts,  they  were  not  however  calculated  to  fatisfy 
the,  minds  of  philofophers,  nor  to  promote  the  real  good 
of  mankind,  by  fecuring  their  temporal  and  eternal  hap- 
pinefs.  It  is  even  furprifing  that  fo  great  a  genius  as  the 
emperor  Julian  fhould  attempt  to  revive  the  embers  of 
paganifm,  which  infenfibly  declined,  and  had  received  a 
mortal  blow  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  by 
the  emperor  Conflantine  the  great.  Julian  employed  all 
the  refources  of  his  imagination,  of  his  eloquence,  of  his 
power,  and  even  of  his  own  fatal  example,  to  revive  it ; 
but  in  vain.  The  fatal  period  of  paganifm  was  arrived, 
and  nothing  could  fave  it  from  deftrudlion.  The  furious 
Theodofius,  to  whom  bigotted  priefls  and  hiflorians  have 
afligned  the  name  of  Great,  totally  oyertlirew  it  toward 
the  clofe  of  the  fame  century,  deflroyed  thofe  temples' 
and  altars  v/hich  yet  fubfifted,  difperfed  its  colleges,  and 
exterminated  its  priefts.  From  that  dire  epoch,  nothing 
of  paganifm  has  remained,  except  fonie  ruins  difperfed  in 
the  remote  parts  of  the  earth,  and  among  people  wretched 
and  almoft  unknowm  ;  where  this  religion,  once  fo  flou- 
rilhing  and  univerfal,  is  now  degenerated  into  grofs  and 
difgnftful  idolatry. 

MYURUS,  in  medicine,  an  epithet  for  a  fort  of  finking 
pulfe,  when  the  fecondftroke  is  lefs  than  the  firft,  the 
third  than  the  fecond,  and  fo  on. 
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ABOB,  a  vicero}'  or  governor  of  one  of  the  pro* 

X  vinces  of  the  Mogul's  empire,  in  India. 

NABONASSAR,  or  jE/’a  cf  Nabonassar.  See 
Astronomy,  p.  493.  ^  ^ 

N  ADIR,  in  afiroiomy,  that  point  of  the  heavens  wh^ch 
is  diametrically  oppofite  to  the  zenith,  or  point  dire^Ily 
over  our  heads.  See  Astronomy,  p.  435. 

N^Vl,  in  forgery,  marks  or  excrefcences  made  on  the 
ficin  of  an  infant  before  its  birth,  vulgarly  Tuppofed  to 
be  occafioned  by  the  imagination  of  the  mother. 

NAHUM,  or  th:  prophecy  ^/'Nahum,  a  canohical  book 
cf  the  Old  Teftament. 

Nahum,  the  feventh  of  the  twelve  lefler  prophets, 
was-a  native  of  Elkofnai,  a  little  village  of  Galdee. 
The  ful^jed  of  his  prophecy  is  the  dedruflion  of  Ni* 
nevehr  which  he  (Jefcribes  in  the  moll  lively  and  pa¬ 
thetic  manner ;  his  flyle  is  bold  and  figurative,  and 
cannot  be  exceeded  by  the  moll:  pevfeift  mailers  of 
oratory.  4'his  prophecy  was  verified  at  the  fiege  of 
that  city  by  Allyagos,  in  the  year  of  the  world  3378, 
622  years  before  Chrill. 

NAIADS,  in  mythology,  the  nymphs  of  the  fountains. 
See  Mythology.  ^ 

NAIANT,  inXeraldry,  a  term  ufed  in  blazoning  ffhes, 
when  borne  in  an  horizontal  pollure,  as  if  fwimming. 

NA{AS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of ’the  monoecia  monandria 
clafs.  The  calixof the  male  is  cylindrical  and  bifid  ;  the 
corolla  confilhoffourfegments ;  and  there  are  no  fila¬ 
ments:  The  female  has  neither  calix  nor  corolla,  but  one 
pillil  and  an  ovated  capfule.  There  is  only  one  fpecies, 
vi^z,  the  marina,  found  in  the  European, feas. 

NAIL,  unbuilt  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  256. 

Nails,  in' building,  ^c.  fmall  fpikes  of  iron,  brafs,  he. 
which  being  drove  into  wood,  ferve  to  bind  feveral 
pieces  together,  or  to  fallen  fometjiing  upon  them. 

Nail,  is  alfo  a  meafurc  of  length,  containing  the  fix- 
teenth  part  of  a  yard. 

NAIRN,  a  borough  and  port  town  of  Scotland,  eighteen 
miles  call  of  the  town  of  Invernefs. 

NAISSANT,  in  heraldry,  is  applied  to  any  animal  if- 
fuing  out  of  the  midfl  of  Tome  ordinary,  and  (hewing 
only  his  head,  ftioulders,  forefeet  and  legs,  with  the 
tip  of  his  tail  ;  the  reft  of  his  body  being  hid  in  the 
ftiield,  or  fome  charge  upon  it  ;  in  which  it  differs 
fronX  iffuant,  which  denotes  a  living  creature  arifing 
out  of  the  bottom  of  any  ordinary  or  charge. 

>^KED  SEEDS,  in  botany,  are  thofe  that  are  not  in- 
clofed  in  any  pod  or  cafe.  ^ 

KAMA,  in  botany^  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  digynia 
clafs.  The  calix  confifts  of  five  leaves,  and  the  corol- 
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la  of  five  fegrnents ;  and  the  capfule  Has  one  cell  and 
two  valves.  There  are  two  fpecies,  none  of  them  na¬ 
tives  of  Britain.  f 

NAME,  denotes  a  word  whereby  men  have  agreed  to 
eXprefs  foms  idea  ;  or'v.hich  ferves  to  fignify.a  thing 
or  fubjefl  rpokea  of.  See  Grammar.  , 

NAMUR,  a  ftrong  city  cf  the  Auftrian  Netherlands, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Namur,  (itupied  at  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  Sambre  and  Maefe  :  E,  Jong.  4*'*  50^ 
N,  lat.  50^  30'. 

NANCY,  the  capiral  cf  Lorrain  in  Germany,  fituated 
in  K.  long.  6^’,  N.  lat.  48°  44^ 

NANFIO>  one  of  the  iflands  in  the  Archipelago,  fix- 
teen  miles  round,  and  fituated  in  E.  long,  26®,  N. 

.  fit.  35°. 

NANKING,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Nanking, 
and  formerly  of  the  Empire  of  China,  is  fituated  in  E. 
long.  118°  3o^  N.  lat.  32’"'. 

NANSAMUND,  a  coupty  of  Virginia,  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  foath  of  the  Ifle  of' Wight  county,  t’lrcugh  which 
the  river  ofNanramund  rims. 

NANTZ,  a  city  of  France  in  the  province  of  Brittany,' 
fituated  on  the  river  Loire,  in  W.  long,  30',  N. 
lat,_47®  15.  - 

NANTWICH,  a  market  town  of  Chefhire,  fituated. fc- 
venteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Chefter.  * 

NAPASA,  in  botO!iy,  a  genus  of  the  monadelphia  poly- 
andria  clafs.  The  calix  is  fimple  and  cylindrical  ;  and 
the  capfule  contains  one  feed.  There  are  two  fpecies, 
none  of  them  natives  of  Britain. 

NAPHTHA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fluid  mineral  Body, 
of  a  thin  confiftence,  bright  and  pellucid,  of  a  ftrong 
fmell,  very  readily  inflammable,  and,  when  pure,  burn^ 
ing  away  without  leaving  any  lefidcum. 

The  naphtha  is  found  in  cSnfiderable  quantities  float¬ 
ing  on  the  water  of  certain  fprings,  principally  breaking 
Out  at  the  fidcs  cf  hifls  in  Petfia,  Tartary,  and  fome 
part's  of  the  empire  of  China  ;  where  if  a  lighted  candle 
be  held  near  the  furface,  it  takes  fire  and  overfpreads 
the  furface  of  the  water  for  a  great  extent,  with  a 
ftrong  wXite  flame,  and  emits  a  very  difagreeabJe  fmell. 
The  genuine  naphtha  is  very  rare  in  Europe  ;  it  is  not 
known  to  be  any  where  naturally  produced  here,  and 
what  we  fee  of  it  is  generally  fophifticated.  Diftilied 
by  the  retort,  it  yields  an  oil  fomewhat  thinner  tbarj 
it  was  originally,  and  of  a  w’eaker  fmell.  The  fub- 
ftance  rerhaining  at  the  bottom  of  the  retort,  has  much 
the  refemblancc  of  amber;  and  Dr  Hill  thinks  it  highly 
probable,  that  the  origin  of  all  the  amber  is  from  the 
fame  fort  of  principle  ;  nay,  he  tells  us  that  he  has  fuc- 
*  ceeded 
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ceeded  fo  far  in  an  attempt  to  make  amber  by  th.s  HukI 
and  an  acid  drawn  from  the  crude  p5Tites,  that  he  has 
produced  a  friabJe  fomewhat  ptiiucid  matter,  having 
all  the  properties  cf  amber  except  its  hardneis  and 
clearnefs,  and  yielding  a  true  fait  and  oil  of  amber  on 
dihiilation. 

The  medicinal  virtues  of  the  naptha  are  the  fame 
\vith  the  common  petroleum,  but  in  a  more  reraifs  de- 
gree.  It  is  ufea  externally  on  many  occafions  in  Per- 
fia;  and  is  taken  inwardly,  a  few  drops  for  a  dole,  -in 
colics.  The  principal  ufe  made,  of  it,  however,  it 
burning  in  lamps,  for  which  purpofe  it  is  very  proper, 
MAPIER’s,  or  Neper’s  Bones.  SeeNEPER. 
NAPLES,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples:  fitu- 
ated  in  E.  long.  15°,  N.  lat.  41°. 

The  kingdom  of  N-apies  is  one  of  the  Sicilies  ;  it  is 
the  fouth-ead  part  of  Italy,  and  is  fituated  between 
14®  and  E.  long,  and  between  38  and  34®  N. 
lat.  being  bounded  by  the  gulph  of  Venice  on  the 
north- eaft,  by  the  Mediterranean  lea  cn  the  fouth- 
eaft,  by  Sicily  and  thoTufean  fea  on  the  iouth  wefl:, 
and  by  the  Pope’s  territories  on  the  north- wed;'  and 
divided  from  the  idands^of  Sicily  only  by  the  narrow 
draicht  of  Pharo  or  Medina.  ... 

.NARBARTH,  a  town  of  Pembrekendre,  in  fouthWaies, 
fuuatcd  ten  miles  north  eaft  of  Pembroke. 
NARBONNE,  a  city  of  France,  in  the  province  of  Lan- 
^  "ouedoc;  fuusted  in  E.  long.  2°  40',  N.  ht.  43®  iS'. 
NxARBOROUGH,  an  ifland  of  South-America,  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  fituated  on  the  coad  of  Chili,  in  W. 
long.  85°,  S.  lat.  45'.  V 

NARCISSUS,  the  dafeodtl,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
‘the  hexandria  raonogynla  clafs.  The  corolla  confids 
of  fix  leaves,  and  the  nedarium  of  one  entire  funnel- 
fliapcd  leaf ;  and  the  damina  are  fituate  within  the  nec- 
tarlum.  X^iere  are  13  fpecies,  only 'two  of  which  are 
•’  natives  ^of  Britain,  viz,  the  poeticus,  commoH  pale 
daffodil,  or  primrofe  peerlefs  ;  and  the  pfeudo-narcif- 
fus.  or  wild  EngUlb  daffodil. 

NARCOTICS,  in  medicine,  foporiferous  medicines, 
which  excite  a  d'jpefa<dioa. 

Narcotics,  called  alfo  hypnotics, 'anodynes,  or  du- 
pefadives,  are  faid,  by  Hoffman,  to  be  fuch  kind  of 
remedies  as,  by  rh  ir  fubtle,  noxious,  and  dele'terious 
exhalations,  dimlnifh,  or  quite  dedroy,  the  fenfe  and 
motion  of  the  folid  parts.  Among' narcotics,  the  mod 
eminent  are  ihofe  which  are  ufually  prepared  for  me¬ 
dicinal  ufes  of  the  whole  poppy,  efpecially  opium  ;  as 
alfo  all  thofe  prepared  of  mandragoras,  hyofeyamus, 
ftramoniura,  and  datura. 

NARDO,  a  port  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Na¬ 
ples:  E.  long.  19®,  N.  lat.  40®  33'. 

NARDUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  triandria  mono- 
gynia  clafs.  It  has  no  calix,  and  the  corolla  confids 
of  two  valves.  There  are  five  fpecies,  only  one  of 
which,  viz.  the  diiida,  or  malt-grafs  is  a  native  of 
Britain. 

NARRATION,  in  oratory  and  hidory,  a  recital  or  re- 
hearfal  of  a  fa<d  as  it  happened,  or  when  it  is  fuppofed 
to  have  happened.  See  Description. 

NARWAL,  in  ichthyology.  See  Monodon, 


NARVAR,  s  bity  of  the  Idiher  Indi.^,  the  capital  0;  the 
-  province  of  Narvar  :  E,  long.  79”,  N.  Ec.  r:  ;'. 

.NASI AS,  in  anatomy,  a  thin  bone,  niAUing  die  enper  part 
of  thenofe.  See  Anatomy,  p.  1.60. 

NASSAU,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  die  fame  rjarr.L"  in 
Germany:  E.  long.  7®  N.  lat.  50®  2i\ 

NASSUS,  in  ichthyology.  Sec  Cv.^^rinus, 

NATES,  in  anatemy,  a  \£rm  eXpreiilng  thofe  uvo  iTiliy 
exterior  parts  of  the  bedy  vulgarly  called'  the  but¬ 
tocks.  •  ^  . 

Nates  cerebri.  See  x4natomV,  p.  286- 

NATION^  a  colleiTiive  term,  ufed  for  a  confideraUe 
number  of  people  inhabiting  a  certain  extent  of  land, 
confined  within  fixed  limits,  and  under  the  fame  go¬ 
vernment,  w 

NATIVE,  a  perfon  confideted  as  born  in  a  certain  place 
which  was  the  proper  refidence  of  his  parents,  and 
where  be  received  his  education. 

NATIVITY,  or  Natal  day,  the  day  of  a  perfon’s 
birth  :  The  word  nativity  is  chiefly  ufed  in  (peaking 
of  the  -fains,  as  the  nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptid, 
^c.  Bur  when  we  fay  the  Nativity,  it  is  underflood 
of  that  of  Jefus  Chrid,  or-the  fead  of  Chndmas. 

NATOLIA,  the  modern  nameef  the  Lefler  Afia,  being 
the  mod  wederly  part  of  Turkey  in  Afia,  and  confiding 
of  a  large  peninlula,  which  extends  from  the  river  Eu¬ 
phrates,  as  far  as  the  Archipelago. 'the  feas  cf  Marmo¬ 
ra,  the  draits  of  Galipoli  end  of  Condantinople,  which 
feparate  it  from  Europe  on  the wed.  It  is  bounded  on 
tlie  north  by  the  Black- Sea,  and  cn  ahe  fouih  by  the 
Mediterranean  fea. 

NATRIX,  in  /oology.  See  Coluber. 

NATRUM,  the  nitre  of  the  ancients,  in  natural  hidory, 
is  a  genuine,  pure  and  native  fait,  exiremely  different 
from  our  nitre,  and  indeed  from  all  the  other  native 
falls;-  it  being  a  fixed  alkali,  plainly  of  the  nature  of 
thofe  made  by  fire  from  vegetables,  yet  capable  of  a 
regular  ci7dalliz.ition,  which  thofe  falls  are  not.  It  is 
found  oa  the  furface  of  the  earth,  or  at  very  fmail 
depths  v/ithin  it ;  and  is  naturally  formed  into  thin  and 
flat  cakes  or  cruds,  which  are  of  a  fpungy  or  cavernous 
fubdance,  very  light  and  friable,  and,  when  pare,  of  a 
pale  brownifh- white  ;  but  as  its  fpungy  texture  renders 
it  very  fubjc(d  to  be  fouled  by  earth  received  into  its 
pores  it  is  often  met  with  of  a  deep  dirty  brown,  and 
not  unfrequently  reddifh. 

Natrum,  whether  native  or  purified,  diffolves  in  a 
very  fmail  quantity  of  W'ater ;  and  this  foiuticn  is,  in 
many  parrs  of  Afia,  ufed  for  wafhing  ;  where  it  is  alfo 
made  into  foap,  by  mixing  it  with  oil.  Natrum  reduced  to 
powder,  and  mixed  with  fand  or  flints,  or  with  any  o- 
ther  done  of  which  cry  dal  is  the  bafis,  make  them  rea¬ 
dily  run  into  glafs,  Gold  healed  red  hot,  and  fprinkicd 
with  a  fmail  quantity  of  this  fait,  melts  immediately; 
filver  ignited  and  fprinkled  with  it,  melts  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner;  as  does  alfo  iron,  copper,  and  the  regulus  of  anti¬ 
mony,  which  melt  much  more  eafijy  than  they  btherwife 
wmuld  do.  Mercury  will  not  be  mixed  with  it  by  any 
art,  and  indeed  will  not  amalgamate  with  metals  if  only 
a  little  of  this  fait  be  added.  It  is  found  in  great  abun¬ 
dance  in  many  parts  of  Afia,  where  the  natives  fwcep 
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it  tip  from  t'ne  furface  of  the  ground^  and  call  it  foap- 
«arth.  The  earlieft  account  v/e  have  of  it  is  in  the 
Scriptures,  \vhere  we  find  that  the  fait  called  nitre  in 
thofe  times  would  Terment  with  vinegar,  and  had  an 
abfterfive  quality,  fo  that  it  was  ufed  in  baths  and  in 
Avafhing  things.  Solomon  compares  the  ^finging  of 
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fongs  with  a  heavy  heart,  to  the  contrariety  of  vinegar 
and  nitre ;  and  Jeremiah  fays,  that  if  the  finner  wafti 
himfelf  with  [nitre,,  his  fin  is  not  cleanfed  off.  Thefe 
are  propcrtiesjhat  perfedly  agree  with  this  fait,  but  no^ 
at  all  with  our  , fait  petre. 
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Natural  History,  is  that  fclence  which  not  only 
gives  compleat  deferiptions  of  natural  produdlions 
in  general,  but  alfo  teaches  the  method  of  arranging  them 
.into  Ciafles,  Orders,  Genera, -and  Species,  This  defi¬ 
nition  includes  Zoology,  Botany,  Mineralogy, 

But,  in  a  work  of  "this  Jtindj  we  thought  it  would  be 
cafier,  and  more  advantageous  to  the- reader,  to  treat  the(e 
branches  of  natural  hiftory  feparately  under  their  refpec- 
tive  names.  See  Botany,  ^c.  -Under  the  title  of 
Natural  History,  therefore,  wcfliall confine ourfelves 
to  Zoology,  or  that  part ;of  it  which  relates  to 
77ials.  It  js  likewife  necefiary  to  mention  in  this  place,  that 
we  have  given  the  deferiptions  and  characters  of  animals 
under  their  proper  names.  The  fcientific  pan  of  the  fub- 
jedt,  therefore,  or  the  method  of  inveltigating  the  genera 
or  fpecies  of  animals,  by, means  of  natural  or  artificial 
arrangement,  .only  remains  to  be  explained. 

In  order  to  abridge  the  fludy-of  zoology,  many  me¬ 
thods  of  reducing  animals  to  clafTcs,  genera,  and  fpecies, 
have  been  invented.  But,  as  that  of  Linnaeus  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  bell,  the  rnoft  extenfive,  and  the  leaft  underflood, 
v/e  fhall  give  a  brief  account  of  it. 

Linn^us  divides  the  whole  animal  kingdom  into  6  clafTes. 
'The  characters  of  thefe  6  clafTes  are  taken  from  the  in- 
.ternal  flruClure  of  animals,  in  the  following  manner; 

Class  I.  MAMMALIA,  includes  all  animals  that 
fuckle  their  young.  The  characters  of  this  clafs 
arc  thefe : — The  heart  has  two  ventricles  and 
»  two  auricles  ;  the  blood  is  red  and  warm  ;  and 

the  animals  belonging  to  it  are  viviparous^ 

Class  II.  AVES,  or  Birds.*^ — The  characters 
arc  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Clafs  I.  excepting 
'that  the  animals  belonging  to  it  arc  oviparous. 
Class  III,  AMPHIBIA,  or  Amphibi ous  A- 
NiMALS. — ^l^hc  heart  has  but  one  ventricle  and 
one  auricle  ;  the  blood  is  red  and  cold  ;  and  the 
animals  belonging  to  this  clafs  have  the  command 
of  their  lungs ^  fo  that  the  intervals  between  in- 
fpiration  and  expiration  are  in  forae  meafure  vo¬ 
luntary. 

'  Class  IV.  PISCES,  or  Fishes. — The  heart 
has  the  fame  flrufture,  and  the  blood  the  fame 
qualities  with  thofe  of  the  Amphibia  ;  butthea- 
nimals  belonging  to  this  clafs  are  eafily  diflinguifh- 
ed  from  the  Amphibia,  by  having  nofuch  volun¬ 
tary  command  of  their  lungs ^  and  by  having  exter¬ 
nal  branchiae  or  gills. 

Glass  V.  INSECTA,  or  Insects.— -The 


has  one  ventricle^  but  no  auricle  ;  the  blood  rs 
cold  and  white  ;  and  the  animals  are  furniftied 
with  antennae^  or  feelers. 

•Class  VI.  VERMES,  or  Worms. — The  cha- 
radlers  arc  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Clafs  V.  only 
•the  animals  have  no  aniennje,  and  are  furnifhed 
with  tentacula. 

'Tht  Firji  Clafs ^  MAMMALIA,  is  fubdivided  into  7 
Orders;  the  charaClers  of  which  are  taken  from  the 
number,  flruClure,  and  fituation  of  the  Teeth. 

Order  I.  The  Primates,  have  4  inci fores,  or 
fore ‘teethe  in  each  jaw,  and  one  dog-tooth.  N.  B. 
By  one  dog-tootb»  Linnaeus  means  one  on  each 
fide  of  the  fore- teeth  rn  both  jaws. — This  order 
includes  4  genera,  viz.  Homo,  Simia,  Lemur, 

.  Vefpertilio.  See  thefe  articles. 

'  -Order  II.  The  BrTjta,  have  ViO  fore  teeth  in  ei¬ 
ther  jaw  — ^This  order  includes  6  genera,  viz, 
Elephas,  Trichechus,  Bradypus,  Myrmecophaga, 
Manis,  Dafypus.  See  thefe  article^. 

-Order  III.  The  Fer^e,  have,  for  the  mofl  part, 
6  conical  fore-teeth  in  each  jaw. — This  order  in-' 
dudes  10  genera,  viz.  Phoca,  Canis,  Feljs,- Vi- 
verra,  Muflela,  Urfus,  Didelphis,  Talpa,  Sorex, 
Erinaceus.  See  thefe  articles. 

Order  IV.  The  Glires,  have  2  fore-teeth  in 
each  jaw,  and  no  dog-teeth. — This  order  includes 
6  genera,  viz.  Hyflrix,  Lepus,  Caflor,  Mus, 
Sciurus;  NoClilio.  See  thefe  articles. 

Order  V.  The  Pecora,  have  no  fore  teeth  m 
the  upper  jaw,  but  6  or  8  in  the  under-jaw^ — 
This  order  includes  6  genera,  viz.  Camelus, 

,  Mofehus,  Cervus,  Capra,  Ovis,  Bos.  See  thefe 
articles. 

^?^ORDER  VI.  obtufefore-teeth 

in  each  jaw.-i—This  order  includes  4  genera,  wlr. 
Equus,  Hippopotamus,  Sus,  Rhinoceros.  See 
thefe  articles. 

Order  VII.  THcCete,  ornvhale  kind^  haveno 
uniform  character  in  their  teeth,  being  very  dif¬ 
ferent  in  the  different  genera  ;  but  are  fufficient- 
ly  di/tinguifhed  from  the  other  orders  of  Mamma¬ 
lia,  by  living  in  the  ocean,  having  peCloral  Ims, 
and  a  fiflula  or  fpiraculum  upon  the  head. — This 
order  includes  4  genera,  viz.  Monodon,  Balasna, 
Pbyfcter,  Delphinus,  See  thefe  articles. 

’Vhz  generic  charaClers  of  the  Mammalia  are,  like  thofe 
of  the  orders, '  al mofl  entirely  taken  front  the  Teeth, 

excepting 
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excepting  the  Vefpertilio,  which,  befides  the  charadler  of 
T>f  the  order  derived  from  the  teeth,  has  this  further  mark, 
that  there  is  a  membrane  attached  to  the  feet  and  Tides, 
by  means  of  which  the  creature  is  ^enabled  to  £y; — ^the 
Hylirix,  whofe  body  is  covered  with  fharp  fpines  ; — and 
the  whole  order  of  Pecora,  whofe  genera,  befides  the 
charaiflers  taken  from  the  teeth,  are  diftinguifhed  into 
thofe  which  have  thole  which  have  and 

by  peculiarities  in  the  horns  themfelves. 

The  fpecific  characters  are  very  various,  being  taken 
from  any  part  of  the  body  which  poflefles  a  peculiar  uni¬ 
form  mark  of  didinClion.  As  examples  of  tbefe  charac¬ 
ters  are  to  be  found  under  the  proper  name  of  each  genus, 
it  is  unneceffary  to  fay  any  thing  further  concerning  them 
in  this  place. 

The  Second  Clafs,  AVES,  is  fubdivided  into  fix  Or¬ 
ders,  the  charaders  of  which  are  taken  chiefly  from  the 
^IruClure  of  the  Bill. 

Order  I.  The  Accipitre«,  have  a  hooked 
SILL,  the  fuperior  mandible,  near  the  bafe,  be¬ 
ing  extended  on  each  fide  beyond  the  inferior;  and 
in  fonie,  the  fuperior  mandible  is  armed  with  teeth. 
— This  order  includes  4  fpecies,  viz^  Vultur, 
Falco,  Strix,  Lanius.  See  thefe  articles. 

Order  II.  The  Pic^,  have  a  convex,  comprefled 
BILL,  refembling  a  knife. — -This  order  contains 
22  genera,  viz.  Buphaga,  Certhia,  Corvus,  Cu- 
cuius,  ^c.  '  See  thefe  articles. 

Order  III,  The  Anseres,  have  an  obtufe  bill, 
gibbous  at  the  bafe,  broadeft  at  the  point,  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  fmooth  llcin,  and  furniflied  with  teeth : 
The  tongue  is  llefhy  ;  and  the  toes  are  palmated, 
-or  webbed. — This  order  includes  12  genera,  viz, 
Alca,  Anas,  Colymbus,  Diomedia,  i;e,  .  See 
thefe  articles. 

Order  IV.  TheGRALLJE,  have  a  long,  obtufe, 
and  foraewhat  cylindrical  bill:  Tht  tongue 
undivided,  and  flefliy  ;  and  the  thighs  are  naked. 
This  order  contains  18  genera,  viz.  Ardea,  Ftt- 
lica,  Tringa,  Charadrius,  <bc.  See  thefe  articles. 

Order  V.  The  Galling,  have  a  convex  bill  ; 

the  fuperior  mandible  is  vaulted  over  the  inferior, 

,  and  the  margin  of  the  fuperior  mandible  folds  over 
the  inferior  one  ;  The  nojirils  are  half  covered 
with  a  convex  cartilaginous  membrane  :  The  ree- 
trices,  or  .principal  quill-feathers  of  the  tail,  are 
always  more  than  twelve  in  number  ;  and  the  feet 
are  divided,  but  conneded  at  the  inmolf  jbint, 
— This,  order  contains  7  genera,  viz.  Didus, 
Phafianus,  Meleagris,  Pavo,  ^c.  See  thefe  ar¬ 
ticles. 

Order  VI.  The  Pas  seres,  have  a  conical  fharp- 
pointed  bill  ;  and  the  nojirils  are  oval,  wide, 
aSd  naked. — This  order  contains  15  genera,  viz. 
Caprimulgus,  Alauda,  Columba,  dsc.  See  thefe 
articles. 

The  generic  chara(5lers  of  this  clafs  are  taken  from 
peculiarities  in  the  bill,  the  nojirils^  the  tongue,  the  feet, 
feathers,  the  face,  xht  figure  of  the  body,  &c 
The  charaflers  which  ferve  to  diflingu  fh  the  fpecies 
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are  very  various  :  For  example,  the  colour  of  particular 
feathers  or  parts  of  feathers  ;  crejis  of  feathers  on  the 
head^  difpofed  in  diflFerent  manners  ;  the  colour  of  the 
cere  or  f\)jax\  the  colour  of  the  feet ;  the  fhape  and  length 
of  the  tail ;  the  number,  fituation,  6'r.  of  the  toes  ;  the 
colour  and  figure  of  tlte  bill ;  &c. 

The  Third  Clafs,  AMPHIBIA,  is  divided  Into  font 
Orders'. 

Order  I.  The  Reptiles,  have and  breathc 
by  the  mouth. — This  order  contains  4  genera, 
viz.  Teftudo,  Draco,  Lacerta,  Rana.  See  thefe 
articles. 

Order  II.  The  Serpentes,  have  no  legs,  and 
breathe  by  the  mouth. — ^This  order  contains  6 
genera,  viz.  Crotalus,  Boa,  Coluber,  Angufs, 
Amphifbsena,  Coecilia.  See  th^fe  articles. 

Order  HI,  The  Nantes,  are  furnifhed  with 
lungs,  and  at  the  fame  time  breathe  by  lateral 
gills  ;  and  the  rays  of  their  fins  are  cartilaginous, 
— This  order  contains  14  genera,  viz.  Accipenfer, 
Baliftes,  dye.  See  thefe  ai  tides. 

Order  IV.  TheMEANTE^,  have  both and 
gills  ;  and  the  feet  are  furnifhed  with  toes  and 
,  clonus. — This  order  contains  but  one  genus,  viz, 

the  Siren.  See  Siren. 

The  generic  charaders  of  this  clafs  are  taken  from  the 
general  figure  of  the  body  ;  from  their  having  tails  or  no 
tails  ;  being  covered  with  a  JheU  \  "  having  teeth  or  no 
teeth  in  the  mouth  ;  beiftg  furnifhed  with  nvings  ;  having 
covered  or  . nahed  bodies  \  from  the  number,  fituation,  and 
figure  of  the  feuta  and  Jcales ;  from  the  number  and  fitua¬ 
tion  of  the  fpiracula  ;  from  the  fituation  of  the  mouth,  &c. 

The  fpecific  charadters  are  fo  very  various,  that 'it 
would  be  fuperfluous  to  enumerate  them. 

The  Fourth  Clafs,  PISCES,  is  fubdivided  into  four 
Orders,  thecharadlersof  wiiich  are  taken  from  the  fitua¬ 
tion  of  the  helly-fins. 

Order  I.  The  Apodes,  have  no  hellyfins, — 
This  order  contains  8  genera,  viz.  Ammodytes, 
Anarrhicas,  Mursena,  dye.  See  thefe  articles. 

Order  II.  The  Jugularts,  have  the  belly-fins 
placed  before  the  peCoral  fins, — This  order  in¬ 
cludes  5  genera,  viz.  Callionymus,  Blennius,  Ga- 
dus,  dye.  See  thefe  articles. 

Order  III.  The  Thoracici,  have  belly  fins 
placed  under  the  peCoral fins . — This  order  com¬ 
prehends  17  genera,  viz.  Gabius,  Labrus,  Spa- 
rus,  dye.  See  thefe  articcles. 

Order  IV.  The  Abdominales,  have  the  helly  fins 
placed  behind  the  peiloral  fins.  This  order 
contains  17  genera,  viz.  Fifiularia,  Efox,  CIu- 
pea,  Cyprinus,  dye.  See  thefe  articles. 

The  generic  charadters  of  this  clafs  are  taken  from 
peculiarities  in  the  headi  the  mouth,  the  teeth,  the  no¬ 
jirils,  the  rays  in  the  membrane  of  the  gills,  the  eyes, 
the  general  of  the  body,  the  figure  of  the  tail,  the 

iituation  of  the  fpiracula,  8ic. 

The  fpecific  charadlers  are  taken  from  peculiarities  iff. 
all  the  parts  above  enumerated,  and  many  others. 
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The  FifthCiapi  INSECTA,  isfubdivided  ipito  7  Or¬ 
ders,  the  characters  of  which  are  taken  from  the  wings. 
Order  I.  TheCoLEOPTERA,  havey^^^r  mjings^  the 
two  fuperior  ones  being  cruftaceous,  andfurnifhed 
^  with  a  ftraight  future, — This  order  comprehends 

40  genera,  viz.  AtteJabus,  Scorabaeus,  Cocci- 
nella.  Melee,  isc.  See  thefe  articles. 

OitDER  II.  The  Hemiptera,  have  four  ^ivings^ 
the  two  fuperior  ones  being.  femicrufaceouXt  and 
incumhent ,  i.  e.  the  interior  edges  lie  above  one 
another. — This  order  includes  12  genera,  viz, 
Blatta,  Gryllus,  Cicada,  6'^.  See  thefe  articles. 
Order  III.  TheLEPiDOPTERA,have  four  ^ingSy 
all  *of  them  imbricated  ^iibfcales. — This  order 
contains^  3  genera,  viz.  Papilio,  Sphinx,  Phalsena. 
See  thefe  articles. 

Order  IV.  The  Neuroptera,  have  fournvings 
interwoven  with  veins,  like  a  piece  of  netojsork^ 
and  noy?/V/^  in  the  anus. — This  order  includes  7 
genera,  viz.  Libella,  Ephemera,  Hemerobius,  he. 
See  thefe  articles. 

Order  V,  The  Hymenoptera,  have  the  fame 
characters  with  the  former,  only  the  anus\^  arm¬ 
ed  with  a  fiing.  But  this  mark  is  peculiar  to  the 
females  and  neuters ;  for  the  in'ihs  have  no 
fling. — This  order  comprehends  10  genera,  viz. 

.  Apis,  Fortnica,  Vefpa,  he.  See  tliefe  articles. 
Order  VI.  The  Diptera  have'/'u;©  ivings,  and 
two  clavated  kalteres  pr  balances  behind  each 
wing, — This  order  contains  10  genera,  t;/z,Coni- 
bylius,  Afikis,  Tipala,  he.  See  thefe  articles. 
Order  VII.  .The  Aptera,  have  no  nvings. 
This  order  contains  14  fpecics,  viz,  Acarus, 
Aranea',  Pediculus,  he.  See  thefe  articles. 

NAT 

Natural  philosophy,  that  which  confid^rs  the  pow¬ 
ers  and  properties  of  natural  bodies,  and  their  mutual 
actions  on  one  another.  See  Mechanics,  Optics, 
Astronomy,  Hydrostatics, Pneumatics. 
NATURALIZATION.  vSee  Law,  Tit.  x.  6. 
NATURALS,  among  phyficians,  whatever  naturally  be¬ 
longs  to  an  animal,  in  oppofition  to  non* naturals.  See' 
Non-naturals. 

.NATURE,  according  to  Mr.  Boyle,  has  eight  different 
fignlfications  ;  it  being  ufed,  1.  For  the  Author  of  na¬ 
ture)  whom  the  fchoolmen  call  Natura  Naturansy  being 
the  fame  with  God.  2.  By  the  nature  of  a  thing,  we 
fometimes  mean  its  effence ;  that  is,  the  attributes 
which  make  it  what  it  is,  whether  the  thing  be  cor¬ 
poreal  or  not  ;  as  when  we  attempt  to  define  the  na¬ 
ture  of-a  fluid,  of  a  triangle,  he.  3.  Sometimes 
confound  that  which  a  man  has  by  nature,  with  what 
accrues  to  him  by  birth  ;  as  when  we  fay,  that  fuch  a 
man  is  noble  by  nature.  4.  Sometimes  we  take  nature 
for  an  internal  principle  of  motion  ;  as  when  we  fay, 
that  a  done  by  nature  falls  to  the  earth.  5.;Sometiraes  we 
underftaod,  by  nature,  the  eftabliflied  courfe  of  things, 
6.  SQmetimes  we  take  nature  for  an  aggregate  of'fow- 


Thc  Shth  Clafst  VERMES,  is  divided  into  fiveOa- 

DERS. 

Order  I.  The  Intestina,  are  the  molk Jimph 
animaby  being  perfectly  tiaksdy  afid  without 
limbs  of  any  kind. — This  order  contains  7  g^e- 
nera,  viz,  Lumbricus,  Spinuhculus,  Fafcima, 
Gordius,  Afearis,  Hirudo,  Mycine.  See  thefe 
Articles.  * 

Order  II.  The  Mollusca,  are  likewife  Jimple 
naked  animals,  without  any  foell ;  but  they  are 
hrackiatedy  or  furnifhed  v/ith  a  kind  of  Ihnb-, — - 
This  order  comprehends  18  genera,  viz.  Afcidia, 
Limarc,  Doris,  Tethys,  xAphrodita,  Sepia,  viz. 
See  thefe  articles. 

Order  HI.  The  Testacea,  have  the  fame 
characters  W'ith  thofe  of  Order  H.  but  are  co¬ 
vered  with  a  floeil. — This  order  includes  39  ge¬ 
nera,  viz.  Anbmia,  Cardiura,  Argonauta,  Bulla, 
Bucclnum,  he. 

Order  IV.  The  Lithophyta,  are  compound 
animals,  fixed  upon  a  calcareous  bafe  conftruCted 
by  the  creatures  themfehcs.  —  'YMi^  order  includes 
the  corals,  of  which  there  are  4  genera,  viz, 
Tubipora,  Madrepora,  he.  See  thefe  articles. 

Order  V.  The  Zoophyta,  are  compound  animals, 
furnifited  with  a  kind  of  flovoers,  and  having  a 
vegetating  root  and  fetn. — This  order  contains 
i-f  genera,  viz.  Spongia,  Gorgonia,  Tubularia, 
Hydra,  he.  See  thefe  articles. 

This  fliort  explanation  will  enabl;e  any  perfon  who 
underflands  the  Latin  language  to  peruTe  the  Syftema 
turse  of  Linnseus  without  the  afiiflance  of  amalter;  which- 
was  the  principal  objeCt  of  this  article. 

NAT 

powers  belonging  to  a  body,  cfpecially  a' Hvlng  one  ; 
in  which  fenfe  phyficians  fay,  that  nature  is  ftrong, 
weak,  or  fpent ;  or  that,  in  fueff  or  fuch  difeafes, 
nature  left  to  herfelf  will  perform  the  cure.  7,  Some¬ 
times  we  ufe  the  term  nature  for  the  univerfe,  or 
whole  fyflem  of  the  corporeal  works  .of  God  ;  a?  when 
it  is  faid  of  a  phoenix,  or  chimera,  that  there  is  no 
fuch  thing  in  nature.  8.  Someiimes  too,  and  that  moll: 
commonly,  we  exprefs  by  the  tyord  nature  a  kind  of 
femi-deity,  or  other  flrange'  kind  of  being.  v 

If,  fays  the  fame  philofopber,  I  were  to  propofe  a 
notion  of  nature,  lefs  ambiguous  than  thofe  already 
mentioned,  and  with  regard  to  which  many  axioms  re¬ 
lating  to  that  word  may  be  conveniently  underffood,  ^ 
I  Ihould  fiift  diflinguifli  between  the  univerfal  and  the 
particular  nature  of  things.  Univerfal  nature  I  would  de¬ 
fine  to  be  the^aggregate  of  the  bodies  that  make  up  the 
world,  in  its  prefent  Rate,  confidered  as  a  principle ; 
by  virtue  whereof  they  aCl  and  fuffer,  according  to  the 
laws  of  motion  preferibed  by  the  Author  oLall  -things. 
And  this  makes  way  foi^the  other  fubordinate  notion  ; 
fince  the  particular  nature  of  an  individual  confifls  in 
the  general  nature  applied  to  a  dillin^l  portion  of  the 

'univerfal 
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unimre  ;  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  it  is  a  particular 
affemblage  of  the  mechanical  properties  of  matter,  as 
figure,  motion,  (^c. 

NAVARINO,  a  port- town  of  European  Turkey  in  the 
Morea,  ninety-railes  fouth-well  of  Corinth. 

NAVARRE,  a  province  of  Spain,  bounded  by  French 
Navarre  on  the  north-eafi:,  by  Arragon  on  the  fouth- 
ealt,  by  Old  Caftile  on ‘the  fouth-wefl,  and  by  Guippf- 
coa  on  the  weft  :  it  is  a  mountanious  country. 

French  Navarre,  feparated  from  Spaniih  Navarre 
on  the  fouth'Weft  by  the  Pyrenees:  it  is  only  thirty 
miles  long,  and  fifteen  broad  ;  being  one  of  the  moft 
barren  provinces  in  France. 

NAVE,  in  architedure,  the  body  of  a  church  where  the 
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Navigation,  is  the  art  of  conduding  or  carrying  a 
fliip  from  one  port  to  another.  In  order  to  under- 
ftand  this  fcience,  particularly  the  theoretical  parts  of  it,  it 
w  neceflary  that  the  ftudent  be  acquainted  with  the  general 
principles  of  Geometry,  Astronomy,  and  Trigono¬ 
metry.  See  thefe  articles. 

Sed.  I.  0/  t/je  hoc-hiKE  and  CoM?A$$. 

1.  The  method  commonly  made  ufe  of  for  meafiiring 
a  fhip’s  way  at  fea,  or  how  far  (he  runs  in  a  given  fpace 
of  time,  is  by  the  log  line,  and  half-minute  glafs. 

2.  The  loo  is  a  fiat  piece  of  wood,  in  ftiape  like  a  floun¬ 
der,  having  a  piece  of  lead  faftened  to  its  bottom,  which 
makes  it  ftand  or  fwim  upright  in  the  water :  to  this  log 
is  tied  or  faftened  a  long  line,  which  is  called  the  Ibg-line; 
and  this  is  commonly  divided  into  certain  fpaces,  each  of 
which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  fuch  a  proportional  part  of  a 
nautical  mile  {6o  of  which  make  a  degree  of  a  great  circle 
on  the  earth)  as* half  a  mi.nute  (the  time  allowed  for  the 
experiment)  is  of  an  hour. 

3.  Thefe  fpaces  are  called  knots,  becaufe  at  the/Cnd  of 
each  of  them  there  is  a  piece  of  twine  with  knots  in  it, 
inreeyed  between  the  ftrands  of  the  line,  which  (hews  how 
many  of  thefe  fpaces  or  knots  are  run  out  during  the 
half  minute.  They  commonly  begin  to  be  counted  at  the 
diftance  of  about  10  fathom  orbofeet  from  the  log;  that 
fo  the  log,  when  it  is  hove  over  board,  may  be  out  of  the 
eddy  of  the  ftiip’s  wake  before  they  begin  to  count ;  and 
for  the  more  ready  difcovery  of  this  point  of  commence¬ 
ment,  there  is  commonly  faftened  at  it  a  piece  of  red  rag. 

4  The  log  being  thus  prepared,  and  hove  over  board 
from  the  poop,  and  the  line  veered  out  (by  the  help  of  a 
reel,  that  turns  eafily,  and  about  which  it  is  wound)  as 
faft  as  the  Jog  will  carry  it  away,  or  rather  as  the  fhip  fails 
from  it,  will  fliew,  according  to  the  time  of  veering,  how 
far  thefhip  has  run  in  a  given  lime,  and  confcquently  her 
rate  of  failing. 

5.  A  degree  of  a  meridian,  according  to  the  exadeft 
ineafures,  contains  about  69.545  Englillh  miles  ;  and  each 
mile  by  the  ftatute  being  5280  feet,  therefore  a  degree 


pvople  are  difpofed,  reaching  from  the  b;;dlnfter,  or 
rail  of  the  choir,  to  the  chief  door. 

NAVEL,  in  anatomy,  the  centre  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen  ;  being  tiiat  part  where  the  umbilical  vef- 
fels  pafted  out  c  f  the  feetus  to  the  placenta  of  the  mo¬ 
ther.  See  Midwife RY. 

Navel-wo'rt,  in  botany.  See  Cotyledon. 

NAVEREINI,  a  town  of  Gafeony,  in  France,  'fixteea 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Bayonne. 

NAVEW,  in  botany.  See  Brassica,  of  which  it  is  a 
fpecies. 

NAVICL^LARE  os,  in  anatomy.  See  AnaT.  p.  186. 

NAVIDAD,  a  port-town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Mcchoachan :  W.  long,  no®,  and  N.  lat.  19®. 
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of  a  meridian  will  be  about  367200  feet;  whence  the^^ 
of  that.  viz.  a  minute,  or  nautical  mile,  muft  contain 
6120  ftandard  feet;  confequently,  fince  4-  minute  is  the 
part  of  an  hour,  and  each  knot  being  the  fame  part 
of  a  nautical  mile,  it  follows,  that  each  knot  will  contain 
the  -r4o  6120  feet,  viz.  51  feet. 

6.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  whatever  number  of  knots 
the  fhip  runs  in  half  a  miaare,  the  fame  number  of  miles 
jfhe  will  run  in  one  hour,  fuppofing  her  to  run  with  the 
fame  degree  of  velocity  during  that  time;  and  therefore 
it  is  the  general  way.to  heave  the  log  every  hour  to  know 
her  rate  of  failing  :  but  if  the  force  or  dire<5lion  of  the 
wind  vary,  and  not  continue  the  fame  during  the  whole 
hour;  or  if  there  has  been  more  fail  fet,  or  any  fail  handed, 
that  fo  th^  fiiip  has  run  fwifter  or  flower  in  any  part  of 
the  hour  than  fhe  did  at  the  time  of  heaving  the  log  ; 
then  there  muft  be  an  allowance  made  accordingly  for  it, 
and  this  muft  be  according  to  the  diferption  of  the  artift. 

7.  ^Sometimes  when  the  fliip  is  before  the  wind,  and 
there  is  a  great  fea  letting  after  her,  it  will  bring  home 
the  log,  and  confequently  the  fliip  will  fail  fafter  than. is 
given  by  the  log,  In  this  cafe  it  is  ufual,  if  there  be  a  very 
great  fea,  to  allow,  one  mile  in  ten,  and  lefs  in  proportion, 
if  the  fea  be  not  fo  great.  But  for  the  generality,  the 
ftiip’s  way  is  really  greater  than  that  given  by  the  log  ; 
and  therefore,  in  order  to  have  the  reckoning  rather  be.fore 
than  behind  the  fliip,  (which  is  thefafeft  way,)  it  Will  be 
proper  to  make  the  fpace  on  the  log-line  between  knot 
and  knot  to  confift  of  50  feet  inftead  Df  51. 

8.  If  the  fpace  between  knot  and  knot  on  the  log-line 
fnould  happen  to  be  too  great  in  proportion  to  the  half¬ 
minute  glafs,  viz.  greater  than  50  feet,  then  the  diftance 
given  by  the  log  will  be  too  ftiort  ;  and  if  that  fpace  be 
too  fmall,  then  the  diftance  run  (given  by  the  log)  will  be 
too  great ;  therefore  to  find  the  true  diftance  run  in  ei¬ 
ther  cafe,  having  meafured  the  diftance  between  knot  and 
knot,  we  have  the  following  proportion,  l'/z. 

As  the  true  diftance,  5ofeet,  is  to  the  meafured  diftance; 
fo  are  the  miles  of  diftance  given  by  the  log,  to  the  true 
diftance  in  miles  that  the  ftiip  has  run, 
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Example  I.  Suppofe  a  (hip  runs  at  the  rate  of  6^4cnots 
in  half  a  minute ;  but  meafuring  the  fpace  between  knot 
and  knot,  I  find  it  to  be  56  feet:  Required  the  true  di- 
ftance  in  miles. 

Making  it,  As  50  feet  is  to  56  feet,  fo  is  6.25  knots  to 
7  knots;  I  find  that  the  true  rate  of  failing  is  7  miles  in 
the  hour. 

Example  IL  Suppofe  a  fhip  runs  at  the  rate  of  6t 
knots  in  half  a  minute;  but  meafuring  the  fpace  between 
knot  and  knot,  I  find  it  to  be  only  44  feet:  Required  the 
true  rate  of  failing. 

Making  it,  As  50  feet  is  to  44  feet,  fo  is  6.5  knots  to 
5.72  knots;  I  find  that  the  true  rate  or  failing  is  5.72 
miles  in  the  hour. 

9.  Again,  fuppofing  the  difiance  between  knot  and 
knot  on  the  log-line  to  be  exadly  50  feet,  but  that  the 

^  glafs  is  not  30  feconds;  then,  if  the  glafs  require  longer 

time  to  run  than  30  feconds,  the  difiance  given  will  be 
too  great,  if  eftimated  by  allowing  i  mile  for  every  knot 
run  in  the  time  the  glafs  runs  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if 
the  glafs  requires  Icfs  time  to  run  them  30  feconds,  it 
v/iilgive  the  difiance  faikd  too  fmall.  Confequenily,  to 
find  the  true  diftance  in  either  cafe,  we  muft  meafure  the 
time  the  glafs  requires  to  rvn  out  (by  the  method  in  the 
following  article ;)  then  we  hsve  the  following  proportion, 
viz. 

As  the  number  of  feconds  the  glafs  runs,  is  to  half  a 
minute,  or  30  feconds;  fo  is  the  difiance  given  by  the  log, 
to  the  true  difiance. 

Example  I.  Suppofe  a  fiiip  runs  at  the  rate  of  74 knots 
in  the  time  the  glafs  runs  ;  but  meafuring  the  glafs,  I  find 
It  runs  34  feconds Required  the  true  difiance  failed. 

Making  it,  As  34  feconds  is  to  30  feconds,  fo  is  7.5 
to  6.6  ;  I  find  that  the  fhip  fails  at  the  rate  of  6.6  miles 
an  hour. 

Example  II.  Suppofe  a  fhip  runs  at  the  rate  of  6i 
knots;  but  meafuring  the  glafs,  I  find  it  runs  only 25  fe¬ 
conds  :  Required  the  true  rate  of  failing. 

Making  it,  As  25  feconds  is  to  30  feconds,  fo  is  6.5 
knots  to  7.8  knots  ;  I  find  that  the  true  rate  of  failing 
is  7.8  miles  an  hour.  , 

10.  In  order  to  know  how  many  feconds  the  glafs  runs, 
you  may  try  it  by  a  watch  or  clock,  that  vibrates  feconds ; 
.but  if  neither  of  thefe  be  at  hand,  then  take  a  line,  and  to 
the  one  end  faftening  a  plummet,  hang  the  other  upon  a 
nail  or  peg,  fo  as  the  difiance  From  the  peg  to  the  centre 
of  the  plummet  be  39|-inches:  Then  this  put  into  motion 
will  vibrate  feconds;  /.  e.  every  time  it  pafies  the  perpen¬ 
dicular,  you  are  to  count  one  fecond  ;  confequently,  by  ob- 
ferving  the  number  of  vibrations  that  it  makes  during  the 
time  the  glafs  is  running,  we  know  how  many  feconds  the 
glafs  runs. 

1 1.  If  there  be  an  error  both  in  the  log  line  and  half¬ 
minute  glafs,  viz.  if  the  difiance  between  knot  and  knot 
and  the  log- line  be  either  greater  or  lefs  than  50  feet, 
and  the  glafs  runs  either  more  or  lefs  than  30  feconds; 
then  the  finding  out  the  fhip’s  true  difiance  will  be  fome- 
tvhat  more  complicate,  and  admit  of  three  cafes,  viz. 

Case  I.  If  the  glafs  runs  more  than  30  feconds,  and 
the  difiance  between  knot  and  knot  be  lefs  than. 50  feet, 
then  the  difiance  give  by  the  log- line,  viz.  by  allowing 
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I  mile  for  each  knot  the  (hip  fails  while  the  glafs  is  run¬ 
ning,  will  always  be  greater  than  the  true  difiance,  fince 
either  of  thefe  errors  give  the  difiance  too  great,  Confe- 
quently,  to  find  the  true  rate  of  failing  in  this  cafe,  we 
muft  firft  find  (by  x\rt.  8.)  the  difiance,  on  the  fuppofition 
that  the  log-line  is  only  wrong,  and  then  with  this  (by 
Art.  9,)we  fiiall  find  the  true  difiance. 

Example.  Suppofe  a  fhip  is  found  to  run  at  the  rate 
of  6  knots;  but  examining  the  glafs,  I  find  it  runs  3f 
feconds;  and  meafuring  the  log-line,  I  find  the  difiance 
between  knot  and  knot  to  be  but  46  feet :  Required  the 
true  difiance  run. 

Firfi,  (by  Art.  8.)  We  have  the  following  proportion, 
viz.  As  50  feet :  46  feet  ::  6  knots ;  y.52  knots.  Then 
(by  Art.  9.)  As  35  feconds:  3ofeconds  ::  52  knots  : 

4.73  knots.  Confequenily  the  true  rate  of  failingis  4.73 
miles  an  hour. 

Case  II.  If  the  glafs  be  lefs  than  30  feconds,  and  the 
place  between  knot  and  knot  be  more  than  50  feet ;  then 
the  difiance  given  by  the  log  will  always  be  lefs  than  the 
true  difiance,  fince  either  of  thefe  errors  lefien  the  true 
difiance. 

Example.  Suppofe  a  fiilp  is  found  to  run  at  the  rate 
of  7  knots;  but  examining  the  glafs,  I  find  it  runs  only  25 
feconds  ;  and  meafuring  the  fpace  between  knot  an  knot 
on  the  log  line,  I  find  it  is  54  feet :  Required  the  true 
rate  of  failing. 

Firfi,  (by  Art.  9.)  As  2  5  feconds  :  30  feconds  ::  7  knots: 
8.4  knots.  Then  (by  Art,  8.)  As  50  feet:  54  feet  :  :  8-4 
knots  :  9.072  knots.  Confequenily  the  true  rate  of  fail¬ 
ing  is  9.072  miles  an  hour. 

Case  III.  If  the  glafs  runs  morethan  3ofeccnds,  and 
the  fpace  between  knot  and  knot  be  greater  than  50 feet; 
or  if  the  glafs  runs  lefs  than  30  feconds,  and  the  fpace 
between  knot  and  knot  be  lefs  than  50  feet :  then,  fince  in 
either  of  thefe  two  cafes  the  efie<fis  of  the  errors  are  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  plain  the  difiance  will  fometimes  be  too  grear, 
and  fometimes  too  little,  according  as  the  greater  quantity 
of  the  error  lies  ;  as  will  be  evident  from  the  following 
examples. 

Example  I.  Suppofe  a  fliip  is  found  to  run  at  the 
rate  of  94-  knots  per  glafs  ;  but  examining  the  glafs,  it 
is  found  to  run  36  feconds  ;  and  bv  meafuring  the  fpace 
between  knot  and  knot,  it  is  found  to  be  58  feet:  Requi¬ 
red  the  true  rate  of  failing, 

Firfi,  (by  Art.  8.)  As  50  feet  *.  58  feet  :  *.  9.5  knots 
1  11.02  knots.  Then  (by  Art.  9.)  As  38  feconds  *.  30 
feconds  *.  1  11.02  knots  I  8.7  knots,  Confequently  the 
fiiip’s  true  rate  of  failing  is  8.7  miles  an  hour. 

Example  II.  Suppofe  a  fhip  runs  at  the  rate  of  6  knots 
per  glafs ;  but  examining  the  glafs,  it  is  found  to  run  only 
20  feconds  ;  and  by  meafuring  the  log  line,  the  difiance 
between  knot  and  knot  is  found  to  be  but  38  feet:  Required 
the  true  rate  of  failing. 

Firft,  (by  Art.  8  )  As  5:0  feet  1  38  feet  *.  I  6  knots’ 
4.56  knots.  Then  (by  Art  9.)  As  20  feconds  I  30  fe¬ 
conds  ‘.I  4.56  knots  *.  684  knots.  Confequently  the 
true  rate  of  failing  is  6.83  miles  an  hour. 

But  if  in  this  cafe  it  happen,  that  the  time  the  glafs 
takes  to  run  be  to  the  difiance  between  knot  and  knot, 
as  30,  the  feconds  in  half  a  minute,  is  to  50,  the  true 

difiance 
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^i’Sancc  'between  knot  and  knot ;  then  it  is  plain,  that 
whatever  number  of  feconds  the  glafs  confifts  of,  and 
whatever  number  of  feet  is  contained  between  knot  and 
knot ;  yet  the  diftance  given  by  the  log  line,  will  be  the 
true  diftance  in  miles. 

12.  Though  the  method  of  meafurlng  the  fhip’s  way 
by  the  log-line,  defcribed  in  the  foregoing  articles,  be 
that  which  is  now  commonly  made  ufe  of; -‘yet  it  is  fub- 
to  feveral  errors,  and  thefe  very  conCderable.  For 
jfirft,  thehalf  minute  or  quarter- minute- glafles  (by  which, 
and  the  log,  the  (hip’s  way  is  determined)  are  feldom  or 
never  true,  becaufc  dryland  v/et  weather  have  a  great 
influence  on  them ;  fo  that  at  one  time  they  may  run 
more,  and  at  another  time  fewer  than  30  feconds,  and 
it  is  evident  that  a  fmali  error  in  rhe  glafs  will  caufe  a 
fenfible  one  in  the  (hip’s  way.  Again,  the  chief  property 
Gf  the  log  is  to  have  it  fwim  uptight,  or  perpendicular  to 
thf  horizon  :  but  this  is  too  often  wanting  in  logs,  becaufe 
few  feamen  examine  whether  it  is  fo  or  not,  and  generally 
take  it  upon  truft,  being  fatisfied  if  it  w^eigh  a  little 
more  at  the  ftern  than  the  head  :  and  from  this  there 
flows  an  error  in  the  reckoning ;  for  if  the  log  does  not 
fwim  upright,  it  will  not  hold  water,  nor  remain  Heady 
in  the  place  where  it  is  heaved,  flnce  the  leaH  check  in 
the  hand  in  veering  the  line  will  make  it  come  up  fe- 
veral  feet :  this  repeated  will  make  the  errors  become  ^ 
fathoms,  and  perhaps  knots,  which,  how  infignificant  fo- 
ever  they  appear,  are  miles  and  parts  of  miles,  and  amount 
to  a  good  deal  in  a  long  voyage.  Another  inconvenience 
attending  the  log- line  is  its  ftretching  and  fhrinking ;  for 
when  a  new  line  is  firfl:  ufed,  let  itbe  ever  fo  well  ft  retch¬ 
ed  upon  the  deck,  and  meafured  as  true  as  poflible,  yet 
after  wetting  it  (brinks  confiderably  ;  and  confequcntly  to 
be  the  better  aflfured  of  the  (hip’s  way  by  the  log-line,  we 
ought  to  meafure  and  alter  the  knots  on  it  every  time  be¬ 
fore  we  ufe  it ;  but  this  is  feldom  done  oftner  than  once 
a  week,  and  fomctimes  not  above  once  or  twice  in  a 
whole  voyage  ;  alfo  when  the  line  is  meafured  to  its 
greateft  degree  of  (hrinking,  it  is  generally  left  there  ; 
and  when,  by  much  ufe,  it  comes  to  ft  retch  again,  it  is 
feldom  or  never  mended,  though  it  will  ftretch  beyond 
what  it  flrft  (hrunk.  Thefe,  and  many  other  errors,  too 
well  known,  attending  that  method  of  meafuring  the 
ihip’s  way  by  the  log-bne,  plainly  anfwers  for  a  great 
many  errors  commirted  in  reckonings.  So  it  is  to  be 
wifhed,  that  either  this  method  were  improved'^or  amend¬ 
ed,  or  that  fome  other  method  lefs  fubje<ft  to  error  were 
found  out. 

13.  The  meridian  and  prime  vertical  of  any  place  cuts 
-the  horizon  in  4  points,  at  90  degrees  diftance  from  one 
another,  viz.  Norths  Souths  and ;  that  part 

of  the  meridian  which  extends  itfelf  from  the  place  to 
the  north  point  of  the  horizon  is  called  the  north  line: 
that  which  tends  to  the  fouth  point  of  the  horizon,  is 
called  xhtfiuth  line ;  and  that  part  of  prime  vertical 
which  extends  towards  the  right  hand  of  the  obferver, 
when  his  face  is  turned  to  the  norths  is  called  the  eafi 
line :  and  laftjy,  that  part  of  the  prime  vertical  which 
tends  towards  the  left  hand,  is  called  the  nvejl  line  ;  the 
four  points  in  which  thefe  liges  meet  the  horizon ^  arc 
called  the  cardinal  points. 

VoL,  III.  N®.  84. 
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14.  In  order  to  determine  the  courfe  of  the  winds, 
and  to  difeover  their  various  alterations  or(hiftings ;  each 
quadrant  of  the  horizon  intercepted  between  the  meridian 
and  .prime  vertical,  is  ufually  divided  into  eight  equal 
parts,  and  confequently  the  whole  horizon  into  thirty- 
two;  and  the  dines  drawn  from  the  place  on  which  the 
obferver  ftandeth,  to  the  points  of  divifion  in  his  horizon, 
are  called  rumb  lines,  the  four  principal  of  which  are 
thofe  defcribed  in  the  preceding  articl®,  each  of  them 
having  its  name  from  the  cardinal  point  in  the  horizon 
towards  which  it  tends  ;  the  reft  of  the  rumb  lines  have 
their  names  comounded  of  the  principal  lines  on  each 
fide  of  them,  as  in  the  figure  ;  {fee  Navigation  Plater^ 
No.  I.)  and  over  which-foever  of  thefe  lines  the  courfe 
of  the  wind  is  directed,  that  wind  takes  its  name  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

15.  The  inftrument  commonly  ufed  at  fea  for  dirediag 
the  (liip’s  way,  is  called  the  mariner’s  compafs ;  which 
confifts  of  a  card  and  two  boxes.  The  card  is  a  circle 
made  to  reprefent  the  horizon,  whofe  circumference  is 
quartered  and  divided  into  degrees,  and  alfo  into  thirty- 
two  equal  parts,  by  lines  drawn  from  the  centre  to  the 
feveral  points  of  divilion,  called  points  of  the  compafs. 
On  the  back  fide  of  the  card,  and  juft  below  the  fouth 
and  north  line,  is  fixed  a  fteel  needle  with  a  brafs  cupola, 
or  hollow  center  in  the  middle,  which  is  placed  upon  the 
end  of  a  fine  pin,  upon  which  the  card  may  eafily  turn 
about  ;  the  needle  is  touched  with  a  load  ftone,  by  which 
a  certain  virtue  is  infufed’into  it,  that  makes  it  (and  con¬ 
fequently  the  fouth  and  north  line  on  the  card  above  it) 
hang  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  by  which  means 
the  fouth  and  north  lines  on  the  card  produced  would 
meet  the  horizon  in  the  fouth  and  north  points  ;  and  con¬ 
fequently  all  the  other  lines  on  the  card  produced  would 
meet  the  horizon  in  the  refpeflive  points, 

16.  The  card  is  reprefented’in  No.  i.  in  which  you 
may  obferve,  that  the  capital  letters  N,  S,  E,  W,  denote 
the  four  cardinal  points,  viz.  N  the  Norths  S  the  South, 
See.  and  the  fmall  letter  b  fignifies  the  word  by  :  the 
Rhombs  in  the  middle  between  any  two  of  the  cardinals 
are  expreifed  by  the  letters  denoting  thefe  cardinals,  that 
which  denotes  the  point  lying  in  the  meridian  having  the 
precedence  ;  thus  the  rhomb  in  the  middle  between  the 
north  and  eaft  is  expre/Ted  N  E.  which  is  to  be  read 
North-Eaft  ;  alfo  S  W  denotes  the  South^WeJl  .rhomb, 
be.  the  other  rhombs  are  eXprelTed  according  to  their  fi- 
tuation  with  refpea  to  thefe  middle  rhombs,  and  the 
neareft  cardinals,  as  is  plain  from  the  ferefaid  figure. 

lyi  The  card  is  put  into  a  round  box,  made  for  it, 
having  a  pin  ereftedin  theraiddle,  upon  which  the  hollow 
centre  of  the  needle  is  fixed,  fo  as  the  card  may  lie  ho¬ 
rizontal,  and  eafily  vibrate  according  to  the  motion  of  the 
needle :  the  box  is  covered  over  with  a  fmooth  glafs,  and 
is  hung  in  a  brafs  hoop  upon  two  cylindrical  pins,  diame¬ 
trically  oppofite  to  one  another  ;  and  this  hoop  is  hung 
within  another  brafs  circle,  upon  two  pins  at  right  angles 
with  the  former.  Thefe  two  circles,  and  the  ^  box,  are 
placed  in  another  fquare  woodenTox,  fothat  theinnermoft 
box,  and  confequently  the  card,  may  keep  horizontal 
which  way  foever  the  Ihip  heels. 

j8.  Since  the  meridians  do  all  meet  at  the  roles,  and 
4  -Z  tktfc 
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there  form  cert-ain  angles  with  one  another;  and  fince»lf 
we  move  never  fo  little  towards  the  eaft  or  weft,  from  one 
place  to  another,  we  thereby  change  our  meridian,  and  in 
every  place  the  eaft  and  weft  line  being  perpendicular  to 
the  meridian;  it  follows,  that  the  eaft  and  weft  line  in  the 
firft  place  will  not  coincide  with  the  eaft  and  weft  line  in 
the  fecond,  but  be  fnclined  to  it  at  a  certain  angle  :  and 
confeqnently  all  the  other  rhomb  lines  at  each  place  will 
be  inclined  to  each  other,  they  always  forming  the  fame  an¬ 
gles  with  the  meridian.,  Hence  it  follows,  that  all  rhombs, 
except  the  four  cardinals,  rauft  be  curves  or  helifpherical 
lines,  always  tending  towards  the  pole,  and  approaching 
it  by  infinite  gyrations  or  turnings,  but  never  falling  into 
it.  Thus  let  P  (No.  2.)  be  the  pole,  EQ_an  arch  of  the 
equator,  PE  PA,  <bc.  meridians,  and  EFGHKL  any 
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rhomb:  then  becaufe  the  angles  PEF,  PPG,  he,  arebj 
the  nature  of  the  rumb  line  equal,  it  is  evident  that  it 
'V.'Wl  form  a  curve  line  on  the  furface  of  the  globe,  always 
approaching  the  pole  P,  but  never  falling  into  it;  for  if 
it  were  polTible  for  it  to  fall  into  the  pole,  then  it  would 
Tollow,  that  the  fame  line  could  cut  ah  infinite  nun-\ber  of 
other  lines  at  equal  angles,  in  the  fame  point;  which  is 
abfuid. 

19.  Becaufe  there  are  32  rumbs,  (or  points  in  thecora- 
pafs)  equally  diftant  from  one  another,  therefore  the  angle' 
contained  between  any  two  of  them  adjacent  will  be  1 1^ 
15',  viz.  part  of  360®  ;  and  fo  the  angle  contained 
between  ^the  meridian  and  the  Ni^E,  will  be  11°  15', 
and  between  the  meridian  and  the  NNE  v/ill  be  22°  30^; 
and  fo  of  the  reft,  as  in  the  following  table. 


A  Table  of  the  Angles  which  every  ^  Point  of  the  Compafs  mL^kes  with  the  Meridian. 
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Se«ft,  2.  Cy"pLAiN  Sailing, 

1.  This  method  of  failing  fuppofes  the  earth  to  be  a 
plane,  and  the  meridians  parallel  to  one  another  ;  and 
fikewlfe  the  parallels  of  latitude  at  equal  diftance  from  one 
another,  as  they  really  are  upon  the  globe.  Though  this 
method  be  in  itfelf  evidently  falfe  ;  yet  in  a  fliort  run, 
and  efpecially  near  the  equator,  an  account  of  the  Ihip’s 
way  may  be  kept  by  it  tolerably  well. 

2.  The  angle  formed  by  the  meridian  and  rumb  that 
a  ftilp  fails  upon,  is  called  the  (hip’s  courfe.  Thus  if  a  (hip 
fails  on  the  NNE  rhomb,  then  her  courfe  will  be  22°  30^ 
and  fo  of  oihers. 

3.  The  diftance  between  two  places  lying  on  the  fame 
parallel  counted  in  miles  of  the^  equator,  or  the  diftance 
of  one  place^from  t!he  meridian  of  anbther  counted  as  a- 
bove  on  the  parallel  pafling  over  that  ^lace,  is  called  me¬ 
ridional  diftance ;  which,  in  plain  failing,  goes  under^the 
name  of  departure. 

4.  Tet  A  (N®  3.)  denote  a  certain  point  on  the  earth’s 
furface,  AC  ii*s  meridian,  and  AD  the  parallel  of  lati« 


tude  paftin'g  through  it  ;  and  fuppofe  a  (hip  to  fail  from 
A  on  the  NNE  rhomb  till  (he  arrive  at  B ;  and  through 
B  draw  the  meridian  BD,  (which,  according  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  plain  failing,  muft  be  parallel  to  CA,*)  and  the 
parallel  of  latitude  BC  ;  then  the  length  of  AB,  viz„ 
how  far  the  (hip  has  failed  upon  the  NNE  rhomb,  is  called 
her  diftance ;  AC  of  BD  will  be  her  difference  of  lati¬ 
tude,  or  northing;  CB  will  be  her  departure,  or  eafting  ; 
and  the  angle  CAB  will  be  the  courfe.  Hence  it  is  plain, 
that  the  diftance  failed  will  always  be  greater  than  ei¬ 
ther  the  difference  of  latitude  or  departure;  ii  being  the 
hypothenufe  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  whereof  the  other 
two  are  the  legs  ;  except  the  (hip  fails  either  on  a  meri¬ 
dian,  or  a  parallel  of  latitude  :  for  if  the  fliip  fails  on  a 
meridian,  then  it  is  plain,  that  her  diftance  will  be  juft 
equal  to  her  difference  of  latitude,  and  (he  will  have  no 
departure  ;  but  if  (he  fail  on  a  parallel,  then  her  diftance 
^vii]  be  the  fame  with  her  departure,  and  (he  will  have  no 
difference  of  latitude.  It  is  evident  alfo  from  the  figure, 
that  if  the  courfe  be  lefs  than  4  points,  'or  45  degrees, 
its  complement,/ v/z.  the  other  oblique  angle,  will  'be 

greater. 
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greater  than  45  degrees,  and  fo  the  difference  of  Itititude 
%vill  be  greater  than  the  departure  ;  but  if  the  courfe  be 
greater  than  4  points,  then  the  difference  of  latitude  will 
be  lefs  than  the  departure  ;  and  laftly,  if  the  courfe  be 
juft  4  points,  the  difference  of  latitude  v/ill  be  ecjual  to  the 
departure, 

5.  Since  the  diftance,  difference  of  latitude,  and  de¬ 
parture,  forma  right-angled  triangle,  in  which  the  oblitjue 
angle  oppofite  to  the  departure  is  the  courfe,  and?  the 
other  its  complement ;  therefore,  having  any  two  of  thefe 
given,  we  can  (by  plain  trigonometry)  find  the  reft  ;  and 
hence  arife  the  cafes  of  plain-failing,  which  are  as  follow. 

Case  I.  Courfe  and  diftance  given,  to  find  difference 
of  latitude  and  departure. 

,  Example.  Suppofe  a  fliip  fails  from  the  latitude  of 
30°  25^  north,  NNE,  32  miles,  (No.  4.)  Required 
the  d  fference  of  latitude  and  departure,  and  the  lati¬ 
tude  come  to.  Then  (by  right  angle  trigonometry,)  we 
have  the  following  analogy,  for  finding  the  departure, 
viz. 

As  radius  — -  —  —  —  10. 00000 

to  the  diftance  AC  —  32  —  —  —  1.505:15 

fo  is  Fne  fine  of  the  courfe  A  22^  30'  —  —  9.58284 

to  the  departure  BC  —  —  12.25  —  1.08799 

fo  the  fhip  has  made  12.25  of  departure  eafterly, 

or  has  got  fo  far  to  the  eaftward  of  her  meridian.  Then 
for  the  difference  of  latitude  or  northing  th^  fhip  has 
made,  we.  have  (by  redangular  trigonometry)  the  follow¬ 
ing  analogy,  viz. 

As  radius  —  —  —  —  30.00000 

is  to  the  diftance  AC  —  32  — 

fo  is  the  confine  of  cjurfe  A  — ■  22^30^  —  9.96562 

to  the  difference  of  lat.  AB  —  29.57  — ■  1.47077 

fo  the  fitlp.has  differed  her'latitude,  or  made  of  northing, 
29-57  minutes. 

And  fince  her  former  latitude  was  north,  and  her  dif¬ 
ference  of  latitude  alfo  north  ;  therefore. 

To  the  latitude  failed  from  —  —  30^^*  25^  N 
add  the  difference  of  latitude  —  —  00°,  29.57 

and  the  fum  is  the  latitude  come  to  30°,  54,57  N 

By  this  cafe  are  calculated  the  tables  of  difference  of 
latitude,  and  departure,  to  every  degree,  point,  and  quar¬ 
ter-point  of  the  compafs. 

Case  II.  Courfe  and  difference  of  latitude  given,  to 
"iind  dift.  nee  and  departure  ' 

Example.  Suppofe  a  fhip,  in  the  latitude  of  45°  25' 
north,  fails  NE^N  \  eafterly  (No  5.)  till  fhe  come  to  the 
latitude  of  46°  55' north.  Required  the  diftance  and 
departure  made  good  upon  that  courfe. 

Since  both  latitudes  are  northerly,  and  the  courfe  alfo 
northerly  ;  therefore,  1 

From  the  latitude  come  to  —  — •  —  46^,  55' 

fubtra<5l  the, latitude  failed  from  —  450,  25^ 

and  their  remains  —  —  —  01®,  30’ 

the  difference  of  latitude,  equal  to  90  miles. 

And  (byredangular  trigonometry)  we  have  the  follow¬ 
ing  analogy,  for  finding  the  departure  BD,  viz. 

As  radius  ^  10.00000 

i3  to  the  diff.  of  latitude  AB  p—  90  ^  J ’954^4 
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fo  is  the  tangent  of  courfe  A  —  39^,22'  •  9  91404 

to  the  departure  BD  —  —  7384  186828 

fo  the  ftnp  has  got  73  84  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  her  for¬ 
mer  meridian. 

Again,  for  the  diftance  AD,  we  have  (by  rectangular 
trigonometry)  the  following  proportion,  viz. 

As  radius  —  - —  —  lO.OOOOO 

is  to  the  fecant  of  the  courfe  39°,  22^  10.11176 

fo  is  the  difference  of  latitude  AB  9a  — -  1.05424 

to  the  diftance  AD  —  —  116.4  2.06600 

Case  III.  Difference  of  latitude  arid  diftance  given, 
to  find  courfe  and  departure. 

Example.  Suppofe  a  fhip  fails  from  the  latitude  of 
56°  50'iiorih,  on  a  rhomb  between  fouth  and  weft,  126 
miles,  and  (he  is  then  found  by  obfervation  to  be  in  the 
latitude  of  5 5®  40'  north.  Required  the  courfe  ftic  failed 
on,  aiKi  her  departure  from  the  meridian.  No  6. 

Since  the  latitudes  arc  both  north,  and  the  fliip  failing 
towards  the  equator  ;  therefore. 

From  the  latitude  failed  from  — -  —  56®  50' 

fubtraCl  the  obferved  latitude  —  —  55®  10 

and  the  remainder  —  —  —  oi°,  40'’ 

equal  to  70  miles,  is  the  difference  of  latitude. 

By  rectangular  trigonometry  we  have  the  foilowi»^g  pro¬ 
portion  for  finding  the  angle  of  the  courfe  F,  viz. 

As  the  diftance  failed  DF  —  126  —  2.10037 

is  to  radius  —  —  —  10.00000 

fo  is  the  diff.  of  latitude  FD  70  —  1.8451a 

to  the  co-fine  of  the  courfe  F  56®,  15'  9,74473 
vyhich,  becaufe  Ihe  fails  between  fouth  and  weft,  will  be 
fouth  56°  15'  weft,  or  SW^W.  Then,  for  the  departure, 
we  have  (by  t:eClanguial  trigonometry)  the  following  pro¬ 
portion,  viz. 

As  radius  —  —  —  - —  10.00000 

is  to  the  diftance  failed  DF  —  126  —  2.10037 
fo  is  the  fine  of  the  courfe  F  —  5 15^  9  91985 

to  the  departure  DE  —  —  104  8  —  2  02022 

confequently  ftie  has  made  104.8  miles  of  departure  weft- 
erly. 

Case  IV.  Difference  of  latitude  and  departure  giveoj,. 
to  find  courfe  and  diftance. 

Example.  Suppofe  a  fhip  fails  from  the  latitude  of 
44^  SO  north,  between  fouth  and  eaft,  till  fhe  has  made 
64  miles  of  eafting,  and  is  then  found  by  obfervation  to  be 
in  the  latitude  of  42®  56^  north.  Required  the  courfe 
and  diftance  made  good. 

Since  the  latitudes  are  both  north,  and  the  fliip  failing 
towards  the  equator  ;  therefore, 

From  thfe  latitude  failed  from  —  —  44°>  50'N 

take  the  latitude  come  to  —  —  42®,  56' 

and  their  remains  —  —  —  .  01®,  54' 

equal  to  1 14  miles,  the  difference  of  latitude  or  fouth- 
ing. 

In  this  cafe  by  (reCtanguIar  trigonometry)  we  have  the 
following  proportion  to  find  the  courfe  KGL  (No.  7.) 
viz. 

As  the  diff.  of  latitude  GK  ir4  ,  2.05690 

is  to  radius  —  '  — —  —  —  10.00000 

fo  is  the  departure  KL  ^64  —  1,80618 
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to  the  trangent  of  courfe  G  —  29°,  19^  —  9  74928 

u’hich,  becaufe  the  fliip  is  failing  between  fouth  and  eait, 
will  be  fouth  29°  19'  eaft,  or  SSE  4  nearly. 

Then  for  the  diflance,  v/e  fiiall  have  (by  reflangular  tri¬ 
gonometry)  the  following  analogy,  viz. 

As  radius  —  —  —  — •  10.00000 

is  to  the  diff.  of  latitude  GK  114  —  2,05690 

fo  is  the  fecant  of  the  courfe  —  29®,  19'  10,0595^ 

to  the  diflance  GL  —  —  130^8  —  2.11642 

eonfetjuently  the  fhip  has  failed  on  a  SSE  -k  eaft  courfe 
130  8  miles. 

Case  V.  Diftance  and  departure  given,  to  find  courfe 
and  difference  of  latitude. 

Example.  Suppofe  a  fhip  at  fea  fails  from  the 
latitude  of  34°  24^  north,  between  north  and  weft  124 
miles,  and  is  found  to  have  made  of  wefting  86  miles. 
Required  the  courfe  fteered,  and  the  difference  of  latitude  . 
or  northing  made  good. 

In  this  cafe  (by  rectangular  trigonometry)  we  have  the 
following  proportion  for  finding  the  couife  ADB,  (No. 
8.)  viz. 

As  the  diftance  AD  —  124  —  2.09342 

is  to  radius  —  —  — ,  —  10.00000 

fo  is  the  departure  AB  —  86  —  1,93450 

to  the  fine  of  the  courfe  D  43°,  54'  —  9.84108 

fo  the  ihip’s  courfe  is  north  33 54'  weft,  or  NW^N 
weft  nearly. 

Then  for  the  difference  of  latitude,  we  have  (by  rec¬ 
tangular  trigonometry)  the  following  analogy,  viz.i 
As  radius  —  —  —  —  10  00000 

is  to  the  diftance  AD  124  2.09242 

fo  is  the  CO  fine  of  the  courfe  43®,  54'  ^  9  85766 

to  the  diff.  of  latitude  BD  —  S9.35  — ,  1.95108 

which  is  equal  to  i  degree  and  29  minutes  nearly. 
Hence,  to  find  the  latitude  the  fhip  is  in,  fince  both  lati¬ 
tudes  are  north,  and  the  fhip  failing  from  the  equator; 
therefore, 

To  the  latitude  failed  from  —  —  34®,  24' 

add  the  difference  of  latitude  —  —  i®,  29' 

the  fum  is  —  —  —  —  35®,  53 

the  latitude  the  fhip  is  in  north. 

Case  VI.  Courfe  and  departure  given,  to  find  diftance 
and  difference  of  latitude. 

Example.  Suppofe  a  fhip  at  fea,  in  the  latitude  of  24® 
30'  fouth,  fails  SE^S,  till  fhc  has  made  of  eafting  96 
miles.  Required  the  diftance  and  difference  of  latitude 
made  good  on  that  courfe. 

In  this  cafe,  by  ReSiangular  Trigonometry^  and  by 
Cafe  2.  we  have  the  following  proportion  for  finding  the 


diftance,  (No  9.)  viz,  . 

As  the  fine  of  the  courfe  G  33°>  45^  —  9.74474 

is  to  the  departure  IIM  —  96  —  1.98227 

fo  is  radius  —  —  —  —  lO. 00000 

to  the  diftance  GM  —  172.8  —  2*23753 

Then,  for  the  difference  of  latitude,  we  have  {by  rec¬ 
tangular  trigonometry)  the  following  analogy,  viz. 

As  the  tangent  of  courfe  —  4/  —  9.82489 

is  to  the  departure  HM  —  96  —  —  1.98227 
fo  is  radius  —  10.00000 

, to  the  difference  of  latitude  GH  —  143,7  —  2.15738 
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equal  to  2^^  24' nearly.  ConfeqOently,  fince  the  latitude 
the  fliip  failed  from  was  fouth,  and  fhe  faifing  ftiil  towards 
the  fouth. 

To  the  latitude  failed  from  —  —  24®,  30’ 

add  the  difference  of  latitude  —  ^  —  2®,  24' 

and  the  fum  —  —  —  —  26°,  54 

is  the  latitude  fhe  is  come  to  fouth. 

6.  When  a  fhip  ftems  feverai  courfes  in  24  hours,  then 
the  reducing  all  thefe  into  one,  and  thereby  finding  the 
courfe  and  diftance  made  good  upon  the  whole,  is  com¬ 
monly  called  the  refolving  of  a  traverfe. 

7.  At  fea  they  commonly  begin  each  day’s  reckoning 
from  the  noon  of  that  day,  and  from  that  time  they  let 
down  all  the  different  courfes  and  diftances  fteramed  by 
the  fhip  till  noon  next  day  upon  the  log-board  ;  then 
from  thefe  feverai  courfes  and  diftanees  had  from  the 
compafs  and  log  line,  they  compute  the  difference  of 
latitude  and  departure  for  each  courfe  (by  Cafe  i,  of 
Plain  Sailing))  and  thefe,  together  with  the  courfes  and 
diftances,  are  fet  down  in  a  table  called  the  traverfe 
table,*  which  confifts  of  five  columns:  in  the  firft  of  which 
are  placed  the  courfes  and  diftances;  in  the  two  next  the- 
differences  of  latitude  belonging  to  thefe  courfes,  accord¬ 
ing  as  they  are  north  or  fouth;  and  in  the  two  laft  are 
placed  the  departures  belonging  to. thefe  courfes,  accord¬ 
ing  as  they  are  eaft  or  weft.  Then  they  fum  up  all  the 
northings,  andall  the  fouthings ;  and  taking  the  difference 
of  thefe,  they  know  the  difference  of  latitude  made  good 
by  the  fhip  in  the  laft  24  hours,  which  will  be  north  or 
fouth,  according  as  the  fum  of  the  northings  or  fouthings 
is  greateft :  The  fame  way,  by  taking  the  fum  of  all  the 
eaftings,  and  likewife  of  all  the  weftings,  and  fubtradling 
the  leffer  of  thefe  from  the  greater,  the  difference  will 
be  the  departure  made  good  by  the  fhip  laft  24  hours, 
which  will  be  eaft  or  weft  according  as  the  fum  of  the 
eaftings  is  greater  or  lefs  than  the  fum  of  the  weftings ; 
then  from  the  difference  of  latitude  and  departure  made 
good  by  the  fhip  laft  24  hours,  found  as  above,  they  find 
the  true  courfe  and  diftance  made  good  upon  the  whole 
(by  Cafe  4.  of  Plain  Sailhig)^  as  alfo  the  courfe  and 
diftance  to  the  intended  port.  - 

Example.  Suppofe  a  fhip  at  fea,  in  the  latitude  of 
48®  24^  north  at  noon  any  day,  is  bound  to  a  port  in  the 
latitude  of  43®  40'  north,  whofe  departure  from  the  fhip 
is  144  miles  eaft;  confequently the dire<ft  courfe  and  dif¬ 
tance  of  the  fhip  is  SSE  \  eaft  315  miles  ;  but  by  reafon 
of  the  fhifting  of  the  winds  fhe  is  obliged  to  fteer  the 
following  courfes  till  noon  next  day,  viz,  SE^S  56 
miles,  SSE  64  miles,  NW^W  48  miles,  S^W  \  weft 
54  miles,  and  SE^S  i  eaft  74  miles.  Required  the  courfe 
and  diftance  made  good  the  laft  24  hours,  and  the  bearing 
and  diftance  of  the  fhip  from  the  intended  port. 

The  folution  of  this  traverfe  depends  entirely  on  the 
ift  and  4th  cafes  of  Plain  Sailing;  and  firft  we  muft  (by 
Cafe  I.)  find  the  difference  of  latitude  and  departure  for 
each  courfe.  Thus, 

I  Courfe  SE^S  diftance  56  miles. 

For  departure. 

As  radius  —  ^  —  —  —  10  oooco 

is  to  the  diftance  —  ^  56  '  1.74819' 

fo 
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Co  is  thefine  of  the  courfe  33°,  45^^  ' —  9-74474 

to  the  departure  - 3r.11  —  ^ -49293 

For  difFerencc  of  latitude. 

As  radius  —  —  10.00000 

is  to  the  diftance  —  56  —  i  74819 

fo  is  the  co-fine  of  the  courfe  33^,  45'  —  9*9’t985 

to  the  diff.  of  latitude  —  46.57  —  1.6.6804 

2.  Courfe  SSE  and  diftance  64  miles. 

For  departure. 

As  radius  —  —  —  ro. 00000 

is  to  the  diftancc  — -  64  *  —  1.806 18 

fo  is  the  fine  of  the  courfe  22®,  30^  —  9.58284 

to  the  departure  —  24.5  —  1.38902 

For  difference  of  latitude. 

As  radius  —  —  —  10,00000 

is  to  the  diftancc  —  64  '  —  1.806 18 

fo  is  theco'fine  of  the  courfe  22®,  30^  —  9.96562 

to  the  difference  of  latitude  59.13  —  1.77180 

3.  Courfe  NW^W  and  diflance  48  miles. 

For  departure. 

As  radius  —  —  —  10,00000 

is  to  the  diflance  —  48  —  1.68124 

fo  is  the  .fine  of  the  courfe  56®,  15'  —  9-919^5 

to  the  departure  —  39  91  , —  1.60109 

For  difference  of  latitude.  1 
As  radius  —  —  —  1 0.00000 

is  to  the  didance  —  48  —  1.68124 

fo  is  the  co-fine  of  the  courfe  56®,  15'  —  9.74474 

to  the  difference  of  latitude  26.67  — ^  1.42598 

4,  ‘Courfe  S^W  4  weft  and  diftance  54  railes.. 

For  departure. 

As  radius  —  —  —  10  00000 

is  to  the  diftance  —  54  —  ^  ‘13^39 

fo  is  the  fine  of  the  courfe  16®,  52^  —  9.46262 

to  the  departure  —  >5*67  —  .8.19501 

fj,  For  difference  of  latitude. 

As  radius  .  —  —  ^  —  10.00000 

is  to  the  diftance  —  ^4  —  173239 

foisthe  CO  fine  of  the  courfe  16®,  52'  , —  9.98090 

to  the  difference  of  latitude  51.67  —  i. 71329 

5.  Courfe  SE^S  4r  eaft  and  diftance  74  miles. 

For  departure. 

As  radius  —  —  —  10.00000 

is  to  the  diftance  —  74  —  1.86923 

fo  is- the  fine  of  the  courfe  39°,  22^  —  9  80228 

to  the  departure  —  46.94  -  —  1.67151 

For  difference  of  latitude. 

As  radius  .  —  —  —  10,00000 

is  to  the  diftance  —  74  —  1.80923 

fois  the  co-fine  of  the  courfe  39®,  22*  —  9,88824 

to  the  difference  of  latitude  57.21  - —  1*75747 

Now  thefe  feveral  courfes  anddiftances,  together  with 
the  differences  of  latitude  and  departures  deduced  from 
them,  being  fet  down  in  their  proper  columns  in  the 
traverfe  table,  will  ftandason  next  column. 

'From  that  tableitis  plam,  fince  the  fum  of  the  northings 
is  26.67,  of  fbe  feuthings  2.1 4.58,  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  thefe,  v/z.  187.91.  will  be  the  fouihing  made  good  by 
iheihipthclaft  24 hours;  alfo  the  fum  of  the  eaftings  being 
302.55,  and  of  the  weftings  55.58,  the  difference  46  97 
^ill  be  the  eafting  or  departure  made  gcod  by  the  Ihip’s 
Vo.L.  III.  N®  84.  .  2 
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The  Traverse  Ta  BLE. 
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Diff.  of  Lat.  187  .91)  46  97  Pep. 


2.27393 

10,00000 

1.67182 

9.39789 


laft  24  hours  ;  confequently,  to  find  the  true  courfe  and 
diftance  ihade  good  by  the  fhip  in  that  tune,  it  will  be, 
(by  Cafe  4.  of  P lain  Sailings) 

As  the  difference  of  latitude  • —  18  7  91 

is  to  radius'  —  — 

fo  is  the  departure  —  —  46.97 

to  the  tangent  of  the  courfe  14®,  03'  — 

which  is  S5E^  eaft  nearly.  Then  for  the  diftance,  it  will  be. 
As  radius  —  —  10.00000 

is  to  the  difference  of  latitude  187.91  2.27393 

fo  is  the  fecant  of  the  courfe  14®,  03'  10.013 19 

to  the  diftance  —  —  193  7  2.28712 

confequently  the  (hip  has  made  good  the  laft  24  hours, 

on  a  S^E  \  eaft  courfe,  193,7  And  fince  the  fiiip 

is  failing  towards  the  equator;  therefore, 

From  the  latitude  failed  from  —  48®,  24' N 

take  the  diff.  of  latitude  made  good  —  3  ,  08  S 


there  remains  —  ■ —  45  ,  16  N 

the  latitude  the  fhip  is  in  north.  And  becaufe  the  port 
the  fiiip  is  bound  for  lies  in  the  latitude  of  43®  40'  north, 
and  confequently  fouth  of  the  fhip  ;  therefore. 

From  the  latitude  the  fhip  is  in  —  45®,  16’  N 

take  the  latitude  fhe  is  bound  for  —  43  ,  40  N 


and  there  remains  —  —  1,36 

or  96  miles,  th,c  difference  of  latitude  or  fouthing  the  fiiip 
has  to  make.  Again,  the  whole  eafting  the  fhip  had  to 
make  being  144  miles,  and  (be  having  already  made 
46.97  or  47  miles  of  eafting;  therefore  the  departure  or 
eafting  fhefliil  has  to  make  will  be  97  miles;  conlequently^ 
to  find  the  diredl  courfe  and  diftance  between  the  fiiip 
and  the  intended  port,  it  will  be  (by  Cafe  4.  of  Plain 
Sailing) 

As  the  difference  of  latitude  —  96  — -  1.98227 

is  to  radius  ■ —  —  '  10.00000 

fo  is  the  departure  —  97  — ■  1.98677 

to  the  tangent  of  the  courfe  —  45®,  19’  10,00450 

,  And  '  ' 

As  radius  —  —  1 0.00000 

is  to  the  difference  of  latitude  96  —  1.98227 

fo  is  the  fecant  of  the  courfe  45®,  19’  —  10.15293 

to  the  difiance  < —  136.5  —  2.13620 

whence  the  true  bearing  and  diftance  of  the  intended  poi  t 
is  SE,  136.5  miles, 
i  A 


Sea, 
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Se^l.  3.  ^Parallel  Sa^ilino, 

I.  Since  the  paraUels  of  latitude  do  always  decreafe 
the  nearer. they  approach  the  pole,  it  is  plain  a  degree  on’ 
any  of  them  mud  be  iefs  than  a  degree  upon  the  equator. 
Now  in  order  to  know  the  length  of  a  degree  on  any  of 
them,  let  PB  (No.  10.)  reprefent  half  the  earth’s  axis, 
PA  a  quadrant  of  a  meridian,  and  confequently  A  a  point 
on  the  equator,  C  a  point  on  the  meridian,  and  CD  a  per¬ 
pendicular  from  that  point  upon  the-  axis,  which  plainly 
will  be  the  fine  of  CP  thedillanceof  that  point  from  the 
pole,  or  theco  fine  of  CAits  diftance  from  the  equator ;  and 
CD  wili*i)^e  to  AB,  as  the  fine  of  CP,  or  co-fine  of  CA, 
is  to  the  radius.  Again,  if  the  quadrant  PAB  is  turned 
round  upon  the  axisPB,  it- is  plain  the  point  A  will  de- 
fcribe  the  circumference  of  the  equator  whofe  radius  is 
AB,  and  any  other  point  C  uponthe  meridian  will  defcribe 
the  circumference  of  a  parallel  whofe  radius  is  CD. 

Cor.  L  Hence  (becaufe  the  circumference  of  circles 
are  as  their  radii)  it  follows,  -fhat  the  circumference  of 
any  parallel  is  to  the  circumference  of  the  equator,  as 
the  CO  fine  of  its  latitude  is  to  radius. 

Cor.  II.  And  fioce  the  wholes  are  as  their  fimilar 
parts,  it  will  be.  As  the  length  of  a  degree  on  any  parallel 
is  to  the  length  of  a  degree  upon,  the. equator,  fo  is  the 
CO  fine  of  the  latitude  of  that  parallel  to  radius. 

Cor.  III.  Hence,  as  radius  is  to  the  co  fine  of  any  la* 
titude,  fo  are  the  minutes  of  difference  of  longitude  be¬ 
tween  two  meridians,  or  their  dilUnce  in  miles  upon  the 
equator,  to  the  difiance  of  thefe  two  meridians  on  the 
parallel  in  miles,  ^ 

Cor.  IV.  And  astheco-fineof  any  parallel  is  to  radius, 
fo  is  the  length  of  any  arch  on  that  parallel  (intercepted 
between  tw  o  meridians)  in  miles,  to  the  length  of  a  'fimilar 
arch  on  the  equator,  or  minutes  of  difference  of  longitude. 

Cor.  V.  Aifo,  as  theco  fine  of  any  one  parallel  is  to  the 
CO  fine  of  any  other  parallel,  fo  is  the  length  of  any  arch  on 


the  frfi,  in  miles,  to  the  length  of  the  fame  srch  on  the 
other  in  miles. 

2.  From  what  has  been  faid,  arlfes  the  folution  of  the 
feveral  cafes  of  parallel  failing,  which  are  as  follow. 

Cass  I.  Given  the  difference  of  longitude  between 
two  places,  both  lying  on  the  fame  parallel;  to  find  the 
difiance  betw^een  thofe  places. 

X  Example  I.  Suppofe  a  Ihip  in  the  latitude  of  54^20^ 
north,  fails  diredly  wefi  on  that  parallel  till  fhe  has  dif¬ 
fered -her  longitude  12^  45^;  required  the  difiance  failed 
on  that  parallel. 

Eirft,  The  difference  of  longitude  reduced  into  minutes, 
or  nautical  m'les,  is  765^,  which  is  the  difiance  between' 
the  meridian  failed  from,  and  the  meridian  come  to,  up¬ 
on  the  equator ;  then  to  find  the  difiance  between  thefe 
meridians  on  the  parallel  of  54^  20  ,  or  the  difiance  fail¬ 
ed,  it  will  be,  by  Cor,  3.  of  the  lafi  article. 

As  radius  —  ~  lo.ooooo- 

is  to  the  co-fine  of  the  lat. -  54°,  20'  - -  9 

fo  are  the  minutes  of  dift.  long.— -  765 - 2.88366 

to  the  diftance  on  the  parallel - 446.1 - 2.6493S 

Example  II,  A  degree  on  the  equator  being  60 
minutes  or  nautical  miles  ;  required  the  length  of  a  de¬ 
gree  on  the.parailel  of  51°  32^ 

By  Cor,  3.  of  the  lafi  article,  it  will  be 

As  radius  -  -  -  lO.ooooo 

Is  to  the  co-fine  of  the  latitude  51^^32’ - 5  9-79383 

fo  are  the  minutes  in  1  degree  on  the  equa.  60  1.77S15 

to  -  -  -  37-32  I  57198 

the  miles  anfwering  to  a  degree  on  the  parallel  of  5 32 
By  this  problem  the  following  table  is  confirufted^ 
fhewing  the  geographic  miles  anfv/ering  to  a  degree  on  any 
parallel  of  latitude  ;  in  which  you  may  obfer-ve,  that  the 
columns  marked  at  the  top  with  D.L.  contain  the  degrees 
of  latitude  belonging  to  each  parallel;  and  the  adjacent 
columns -marked  at  the  top,  IMiles,  contain  the  geographic 
miles  anfwering  to  a  degree  upon  thefe  parallels. 


A  Table  fhewing  how  many  Miles  anfwer  to  a  Degree  of  Longitude,  at  every  Degree  of  Latitude. 


D.L 

Mites 

D.L. 

Miles 

D.L. 

Miles 

D.L. 

D.L. 

Miles 

I 

59  99 

19 

56.73' 

37 

47.92 

1  55 

34.41 

^7*54 

2 

59  97 

20 

56.38 

38. 

47  28 

56 

33*55 

!  74 

16.53 

3 

59.92 

21 

56.01 

39- 

46  62 

57 

32  68 

75 

15  52 

4 

59.86 

.  22 

55.63 

40 

45-95 

58 

31  7S 

76 

14.53 

5 

59  77 

23 

55.23 

41 

45.28 

59 

30.9c 

77 

13.50 

6 

59.67 

24 

54  81 

42 

44  95 

60 

30.00 

78 

12.48 

7 

59,56 

25 

54  38 

43  i 

[43.88 

61 

29.09 

79 

IX, 45 

8 

59.42 

26 

53-93 

44 

43,16 

62 

28.37 

80 

I’0.42 

9 

59  26; 

27 

53.46 

45 

42.43 

63 

27.24 

81 

9.38 

10 

59.08; 

28 

52.97 

46 

I5I.68 

64 

26  30 

82 

8  35 

1 1 

58.89! 

29 

52.47 

47/ 

Uo  92 

65 

25-36 

83 

7.32 

12 

53  68 

30 

51.96 

48 

I40.I5 

66 

124.41 

84 

6.28 

13 

58.46 

31 

51-43 

49 

'39-36! 

67 

'23-45 

85 

5*23 

14 

58.22 

'32 

50  88 

5Q 

38.571 

68 

|22  48 

8'6 

4.18 

15 

57  95 

33 

50.32 

51 

37-76, 

69 

121.50 

87 

3.14 

16 

57  (>r. 

34 

49*74 

52 

36.94 

70 

205  2 

88 

2.09 

17 

57.37! 

35 

49.15 

53 

36.11 

71 

19.54 

89 

1.05 

18 

57.06' 

36 

48.54! 

54 

35. -2  6 

72 

18.55 

90 

0.00 

Though 
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Thoiig^i  tills  talle  does  only  fliew  the  miles  anfwenng 
to  a  degree  of  any  parallel,  whofe  latitude  confifts  of  a 
-whole  number  of  degrees  ;  yet  it  may  be  made  to  ferve 
for  any  parallel  whofe  latitude  is  fome  number  of 
degrees  and  minutes,  by  making  the  following  proportion, 
viz,  V  ^ 

As  I  degree,  cr  6o  minutes,  is  to  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  miles  anfw'ering  to  a  degree  in  the  next  greater 
and  next  iefs  tabular  latitude  than  that  propofed;  fo  is 
the  excefs  of  the  propofed  latitude  above  the  next  tabular 
latitude,  to  a  proportional  part ;  which,  fubtraded  from 
the  miles  anfwering  to  a  degree  of  longitude  in  the  next 
Jefs  tabular  latitude,  will  givc^the  miles  anfwering  to  a 
degree  in  the  propofed  latitude. 

Example.  Required  to  find  the  miles  anfwering  to  a 
X  degree  on  the  parallel  of  56°  44^ 

Firfl,  The  next  Iefs  parallel  of  latitude  in  the  table 
than  that  propofed,  is  that  of  56^,  a  degree  of  which  (by 
the  table)  is  equal  to  33.55  miles  ;  and  the  next  greater 
parallel  of  latitude  in  the  table,  than  that  propofed,  is 
that  of  57°,  a  degree  of  which  is  (by ‘the  table)  equal  to 
32  68  miles;  the  difference  of  'thefe  is  87,  and  the 
diftance  between  thefe  parallels  is  i  degree  or* 60  minutes; 
alfo  the  diftance  between  the  parallel  of  56®,  and  the 
propofed  parallel  of  56®  44’,  is  44  minutes  :  then  by  the 
preceding  proportion  it  will  be,  As  60  is  to  87»  fo  is 
•  44  to  638,  the  difference  between  a  degree  on  the  paral¬ 
lel  of  56°  and  a  degree  on  the  parallel  of  56°  44^ ;  which 
therefore  taken  from  33.55,  the  miles  anfwering  to  a  de¬ 
gree  on  the  parallel  of  56°,  leaves  32.912,  the  miles 
anfwering  to  a  degree  on  the  parallel  of  56®  44 ,,  as  was 
required. 

Case  II.  The  diftance  failed  in  any  parallel  of  lati¬ 
tude,  or  the  difiance  between  any  two  places  on  that' pa¬ 
rallel,  being  given;  to  find  the  difference  of  longitude. 

'  Example.  Suppofe  a  fliip  in  the  latitude  of  55°  36' 
north  fails  direftly  eaft  685.6  miles  ;  required  how  much 
fhe  has  differed  her  longitude. 

By  Cor.  4.  Art.  i.  of  this  fedion,  it  will  be 

As  the  CO  fine  of  the  lat.  -  55®  36*  - -  9  75202 

is  to  radius  ^ -  - - To  00000 

fo  is  the  diftance  failed  -  685  6  - -  2  83607 

to  min.  of  diff.  of  long.  -  1213  -  3.08405 

which  reduced  into  degrees,  by  dividing,  by  60,  makes 
20°  13',  the  difference  of  longitude  thelhiphas  made. 

This  may  alfo  be  fblved  by  help  of  the  foregoing 
table,  viz,  by  finding  from  it  the -miles  anfwering  to 
a  degree  on  the  propofed  p^Vallel,  and  dividing  with 
this  the  given  number  of  miles,  the  quotient  will  be 
the  degrees  and  mitiutes  of  difference  of  longitude  re¬ 
quired. 

Thus  in  the  lafl:  example;  I  find,  from  the  foregoing 
table,  that  a  degree  on  the  parallel  of  55^  36'  is  equal 
to  33  89  miles  ;  fey  this  1  divide  the  propofed  number  of 
miles  685.6  and  the  quotient  is  20.13  clegrees,  i,e.  20® 
13',  the  difference  of  Icngltude  required. 

Case  III.  The  difference  of  longitude  between  two 
places  on  the  fame  parallel,  and  the  diftance  between 
them,  being  given  ;  to  find  the  latitude  of  that  parallel. 

Example.  Suppofe  a  ftiip  fails  on  a  certain  parallel 
directly  well  624  miles,  and  then  has  differed  her  longi- 
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tude  18°  46'  or  1126  miles  :  Required  the  latitude  of 
the  parallel  fhe  failed  upon. 

By  Cor.  3.  Art.  1.  of  this  fedlion.  It  will  be, 

As  the  min.  ©f  dlff.  long.  —  1126  —  3*05154 
is  to  the  difiance  failed  —  624  —  2.795 18 

fo  is  radius  —  — ^  — >  10.00000 

to  the  CO  fine  of  theiat.  56®  21'  —  9.74364 

confequenily  the  latitude  of  the  fhip  or  parallel  fhe  failed 
upon  was  56®  21^. 

From  what  ha^  been  faid,  may  be  folved  the  following 
problems. 

Pros.  I.  Suppofe  two  fiiips  in  the  latitude  of  46^30^ 
north,  diftant  afunder  654  miles,  fail  both  diredly  north 
256  miles,  and  confequentlv  are  come  to  the  latitude 
of  50®  46'norih  :  Required  their  difiance  on  that  parallel 
By  Cor.  6.  Art.  i.  of  this  Section,  it  will  be. 

As  the  CO  fine  of  —  46°  30'  —  9  83781 

is  to  the  co-fine  of  —  50°  46^  —  9.80105 

fo  is  —  654  —  2.81558 

to  .  —  —  601  —  2.778^82 

the  difiance  between  the  fiiips  when  on  the  parallel  oF 

50*^46'. 

Prob.  II.  Suppofe  two  fiiips  in  the  latitude  of  45^  48' 
north,  diftant  846  miles,  fail  diretfiiy  north  till  the  dif- 
tance  between  them  is  624  miles  :  Required  the  latitude 
come  to,  and  the  diftance  failed. 

By  Cor.  5.  Art.  i.  of  this  Sedlon,  it  will  be, 

Ab  their  firft difiance  —  846  —  2  92737 

is  to  their  fecond  diftance  —  624  —  2.79518 

fo  is  the  GO-fine  of  —  (45®  48'  —  9.84334 

to  the  co-fine  —  59  ,  04  —  9.71115 

the  latitude  of  the  parallel  the  fiiips  are  come  to. 

CGnfequenily  to  find  their  diftance  failed, 

From  the  latitude  come  to  —  59 C)4^ 

fubtra<ft  the  latitude  failed  from,  45  ,  48 


and  there  remains  —  —  13  ,  16 

equal  to  796  miles,  the  difference  of  latitude  or  diftance 
failed.' 

Seef.  4.  Cy  Middle-latitude  Sailing. 

When  tw'o  places  lie  both  on  the  fame  parallel,  we 
fiiewed  in  the  laft  feOion,  how,  from  the  difference  of 
longitude  given,  to  find  the  miles  of  eafiing  or  wefting 
between  them,  '6"  e  contra.  But  when  two  places  lie  not 
on  the  fame  parallel,  rhen  their  difference  of  longitude 
cannot  be  reduced  to  miles  of  eafiing  or  wefting  on  the  pa¬ 
rallel  of  either  place  :  for  ifeounted  on  the  parallel  of  that 
place  that  has  the  greateft  latitude,  it  would  be  too  fmall ; 
and  if  on  the  parallel  of  that  place  having  the  leaft  latitude ,  , 
it  would  be  too  great.  Hence  the  common  way  of  reducing 
the  difference  of  longitude  between  two  places,  lying  on 
different  parallels,  to  miles  of  eafiing  or  wefting,  6*  e 
contra,  is  by  counting  it  on  the  middle  parallel  between 
the  places,  which  is  found  by  adding  the  latitudes  of  the 
two  places  together,  and  taking  half  the  fum,  which  will 
be  the  latitude  of  the  middle  parallel  required.  And 
hence  arifes  the  folution  of  the  following  cafes. 

Case  I.  The  latitudes  of  two  places,  and  their  dif¬ 
ference  of  longitude,  given ;  to  find  the  dire<ft  courfe  and 
diftance. 
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Example.  Required  the  direct  courfe  aud  diftance 
between  thcLizard  in  the  latitude  of  50°  00^  north,  and 
longitude  of  5®  14'  Weft,  and  St  Vincent  in  the  latitude 
of  17°  10^  N.  and  longitude  of  24  20  W. 

Firft,  To  the  latitude  of  the  Lizard  —  50®,  00'  N. 

add  thejatitude  of  St  Vincent  —  17  ,  10 


The  fura  is  — 

Half  the  fum  or  latitude  of  7 
the  middle  parallel  is  3 
Alfo  the  difference  of  latitude  is 
equal  to  1970  miles  of  fouthing. 
From  the  longitude  of  St  Vincent 
take  ^he  longitude  of  the  Lizard 


^7 
33  i 


35  N. 


Again, 


33  >  50 


24 

05 


20  W. 

-  14 


16  ,  06 


there  remains  —  — 

equal  to  ii46rnin.  of  diff.  of  long.  weft. 

Then  for  the  miles  of  wetting,  ox  departure,  it  will  be, 
by  Cafe  i.'  of  Parallel  SatUpg^ 

As  radius  —  — 

is  to  the  co-fine  of  the  7.  _  ' 

middle  parallel  3  33  35 

fo  is  min.  diflp.  of  long.  — 
to  the  .miles  of  wefting  — 

And  for  the  courfe  it  will 
Sailing, 


10.00000 
—  9.92069 


1146  — 

■954-7  ~ 

be,  by  Cafe  4. 


3.05918 

2.97987 

of  Plain 


As  the  diff.  of  lat, 

IS  to  radius 
fo  is  the  departure 
to  the  tang,  of  "the  courfe 


—  19.70  — 

954-7  - 

25®,  5x’ 


3-29447 
10..00000 
2.97987' 
9  68540 


which,  becaufe  it  is  between  fouth  and  weft,  it  will  be 
SSW  ^  weft  nearly.  * 

For  the  diftance,  it  will  be,  by  the  fame  cafe. 

As  radius  — - - -  -  10.00000 

is  to  the  diff.  of  lat.  -  X97o  -  ^3.29447 

fo  is  the  fecant  of  the  courfe  25®,  51’  10.04579 

to  the  diftance  —  2189  — - —  3.34026 

whence  the  dire<5t  courfe*  and  diftance  from  the  Lizard  to 
St  Vincent  is  SSW  ^  W,  2 189  miles. 

,  ‘Case^II.  One  latitude,  courfe,  and  diftance  failed  be- 
ing  given,  to  find  the  other  latitude  and  difference  of 
longitude. 

Example.  Suppofe  a  fhip  in  the  latitude  of  50°  00’ 
north,  fails  fouth  50®  ob'  weft,  150  miles  :  Required 
the  latitude  the  fiiip  has  come  to,  and  how  much  fhehas 
differed  her  longitude. 

Firft,  For  the  difference  of  latitude,  it  will  be,  by  Cafe 
I .  of  Plain  Sailing, 

As  radius  -  -  10.00000 

is  to  the  diftance  -  150  - -  2,17609 

fo  is  the  CO  fine  of  the  courfe  50®,  06^  9.80716 

to  the  diff.  of  latitude  ^ —  96.22  -  1.98325 

equal  to  I®,  36^  Andfince  the  (hip  is  failing  towards  the 
equator  ;  therefore, 

From  the  latitude  fhe  was  in  ^ 50®,  00^ 
take  the  diff.  of  latitude  -  -  i  ,  36 


and  there  remains  -  -  48  ,  24 

the  latitude  fhe  has  come  to  north.  Confequendy  the 
latitude  of  the  middle  parallel  will  be  49®  12^ 
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Then  for  departure  or  wetting  it  will  be,  by  the  fame 
cafe. 

As  radius  -  -  ,10.00000 

is  to  the  diftance  —  150  •  2.17609 

fo  is  the  fine  of  the  courfe  50®  06’  —  988489 

to  the  departure  - '  115.1  —  2.06098 

As  for  the  difference  of  longitude,  it  will  be,  by  Cafe 
2,  of  Plain  bailing. 

As  the  CO  fine  of  the  middle  parallel  49^,12’  9  81519 

is  to  radius  -  ■  -  -  10.00000 

fo  is  the  departure  - -  115.1  —  2  06098 

t«  the  min.  diff.  of  longitude  176.1  —  2.24579 

equal  to  2®  56,  which  is  the  difference  of  longitude  the 
ftiip  has  made  wefterly. 

Case  III.  Courfe  and  difference  of  latitude  given;  to 
find  the  diftance  failed,  and  difference  of  longitude. 

Example.  Suppofe  a  ftiip  in  the  latitude  of  53°  34^ 
north,  fails  SE^S,  til)  by  obfervation  (he  is  found  to* 
be  in  the  latitude  of  51°  12*,  and  confequendy  has  dif¬ 
fered  her  latitude  2®  22  or  142  miles:  Required  the 
diftance  failed,  and  the  difference  of  longitude. 

Firft,  for  the  departure,  it  will  be  (by  Cafe  2.  of  Plain 
Sailing,) 

As  radius  -  — r-  10.00000 

is  to  the  diff.  of  latitude  —  142  —  2.15229 

fo  is  the  tang,  of  courfe  —  33^45’  —  9  82489 

to  the  departure  —  94.88  —  1.97718 

And  for  the  diftance  it  will  be,  by  the  fame  Cafe, 

radius  -  - -  10.00006 

is  to  the  diff.  of  latitude  —  142  —  2.15229 

fo  is  the  fecant  of  the  courfe  33®  45^  —  10.08015 

to  the  diftance  —  170,8  —  2.23244 

Then,  fince  the  latitude  failed  from  was  53°  34'  north, 
and  the  latitude  come  to  51®  12^  north  ;  therefore  the 
middle  parrallel  will  be  52°  23^;  and  confequently,  for  the 
difference  of  longitude,  it  will  be  (by  Cafe  2.  ef  Parallel 
Sailing) 

As  the  co-fine  of  the  mid.  parallel  52®  23’  9.78560 

is  to  the  departure  -  —  94  88  1.97718 

fo  is  radius  -  -  10.00000 

to  min.  of  diff.  of  longitude  —  ^  X55-5  2.19158 

equal  to  2®  35’  the  difference  of  longitude  eafterly. 

Case  IV.  Difference  of  latitude  and  diftance  failed, 
given;  to  find  the  courfe  and  difference  of  longitude. 

Example.  Suppofe  a  fhip  in  the  latitude  of  43®  26’ 
north,  fails  between  fouth  and  eaft,  246  miles,  and  then 
is  found  by  obfervation  to  be  in  the  the  latitude  of  41® 
06’  north:  Required  the  direct  courfe  and  difference  of 
longitude. 

Firft,  For  the  courfe*  it  will  be,  by  Cafe  3.  of  Plain 
Sailing.  ^ 

As  the  diftance  - -  246  -  2.39094 

is  to  radius  — r'  -  -  lo.oocoo 

fo  is  the  diff.  of  latitude  -  140  -  2.14613 

to  the  co-fine  of  the  ceurfe  55®  19'  -  9-75519 

which,  becaufe  the  fhip  fails  between  fouth  and  eaft,  will 
be  fouth  55®  19'^  eaft,  or  SE^E  nearly. 

Then  for  departure,  it  will  be,  by  the  fame  Cafe, 

As  radius  -  -  — -  10.00000 

15  to  the  diftance  - -  246  - -  2.39094 

la 
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■^o  rs  the  line  oF  tlie  tourfe  55°  19^  - ^  9*9^5® 4 

tto  the  departure - 202.3  -  2.30598 

Laflly,  For  the  difference  of  longitude,  it  will  be,  by 
'Ca/e  2.  of  Parallel  Sailingy 

As  the  co-fine  of  the  mid.  par.  42®  16’  -  9  86924 

is  to  the  departure - 302.3  -  2.30598 

fbisradiu-s  - -  - -  — -  10.00000 

to  min.  of  diff.  of  longitude  273.3  -  2.43674 


^qual  to  4®  33’,  the  difference  of  longitude  eafterly. 

Case  V.  Courfe  and  departure  given,  to  find  dif¬ 
ference  of  latitude,  difference  of ‘longitude,  and  diff  ance 
•failed. 

Example,  Suppofe  a  fliip  in  the  latitude  of  48®  23* 
north,  fails  SW^S,  till ffie  has  madcofweffing  123  “miles: 
Required  the  latitude  come  to,  the  difference  ofjongitude, 
and  the  diffance  failed. 

Firft,  For  the  diffance,  it  will  be,  hy  Cafe  6.  of  Plain 
Sailingy 

As  the  fine  of  the  courfe  —  33®,  45’  — —  9.74474 

is  to  thedeparture  -  123  -- — -  2.08991 

*fo  is  radius  '  -  -  -  10.00000 

■^o  the  diffance  — ^ —  221.4  -  2.34517 

And  for  the  difference  of  latitude  it  will  be,  by  the  fame 
€afey 

As  the  tang,  of  courfe  — * —  33®,  45’  -  9.82489 

is  to  the  departure  -  123  2.08991 

fo  is  radius  —  -  -  10.00000 

to  the  diff.  of  latitude  -  184  2.26502 

equal  to  3®  04’:'  And  fince  the  Ihip  is’failing  towards  the 
equator,  the  latitude  come  to  will  be  45®  19"  north;  and 
consequently  the  middle  parallel  will  be  46®  51’. 

Then  to  find  the  difference  of  longitude,  it  will  be,  by 
‘Cafe  2.  of  Parallel  Sailingy 

As  the  co-fine  of  mid.  par.  46®,  51’  - =-  9.83500 

13  to  departure  -  123  - -  2.08991 

fo  is  radius  -  -  -  10.00000 

to  min.  of  diff.  of  longit.  -  180  - —  2.25491 

which  is  equal  to  3®  00’,  the  difference  of  longitude  weff- 
erly. 

Case  VI.  Difference  of  Iatitude.and  departure  given, 
to  find  courfe,  diffance,  and  difference  of  longitude. 

Example.  Suppofe  a  fhip  in  the  latitude  of  46®  37’ 
north,  fails  between  fouth  and  eaff,  till  ffie  has  made  of 
calling  146  miles,  and  is  then  found  by  obfcrvation  to  be 
in  the  latitude  of  43®  24’  north  ;  required  the  courfe,  dif- 
tance,  and  difference  of  longitude. 

Firft,  By  Cafe  4.  oi  Plain  Sailingy  it  will  be  for  the 
courfe. 

As  the  diff  of  latitude - 193  -  2.28556 

is  to  departure - 146  -  2  16137 

fo  is  radius  — ^ —  -  -  10.00000 

to  the  tang,  of  the  courfe  -  55’ - 9.87581 

which,  becaufe  the  fhip  is  failing  between  fouth  and  eaff, 
will  be  fouth  36®  55’  eaff,  or  SE5S  eaff  nearly. 

For  the  diffance,  it  will  be,  by  the  fame  Cafcy 

As  radius  - - -  - - 10.00000 

is  to  the'diff.  of  latitude  -  193  -  2.28556 

fo  is  the  fecant  of  the  courfe  36®,  55’ -  10.09718 

to  the  diffance  -  241.4  -  2.38274 

Then  for  the  difference  of  longitude,  it  will  be,  by  Cafe 
oi'Parallel  Sailingy 
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As  the  co-fine  of  the  mid.  par.  ,45®,  00’  p. 84949 

is  to  the  departure  -  -  146  -  2.16137 

fo  is  radius  -  -  -  lo.  oogoo 

to  min.  of  diff.  of  longitude  -  205  -  2.31188 

equal  to  3®  25’,  the  difference  of  longitude  eafteriy. 

Case  VII.  Diffance  and  departure  given,  to  find  dif¬ 
ference  of  latitude,  courfe,  and  difference  of  longitude. 

Example.  Suppofe  a  fhip  in  the  latitude  of  33®  40" 
north,  fails  between  fouth  and  eaff  165  miles,  and  has  then 
made  of  eaffing  1 12.5  miles  ;  required  the  difference  of 
latitude,  courfe,  and  difference  of  longitude. 

Firft,  For  ilie  courfe,  it  will  be,  by  Cafe  5.  of  Plain 

Sailingy 

As  the  diffance  ^ —  i'65  -  2.21748 

is  to  radius  — ^  —  I’o.ooooG 

fo  is  the  departure  -  102.5' - 2.05115 

to  the  fine  of  the  courfe  42®,  59’  -  9*83367 

which,  becaule  the  fhip  fails  between  fouth  and  eaff,  will 
be  fouth  42®  59’  eaff  or  SEiE  ^  eaff  nearly. 

And  for  the  difference  of  1-atitude,  it  v/iil  be,  by  the  fame 
Cafey 

As  radius  —  —  —  — 

is  to  the  diffance  —  165  — 

fo  is  the  CO  fine  of  the  courfe  42°  59^  — 

to  the  difference  of  lat.  —  120.7  — 


10  00000 
2.21748 
9.86436 
2.08184 


equal  to  2®  00’ ;  confequently  the  latitude  come  to  will 
be  31®  40’  north,  and  the  latitude  of  the  middle  parallel 
will  be  32®  40^  Hence,  to  find  the  difference  of  longitude, 
it  will  be,  hy  Cafe  2.  of  Parallel  Sailingy 
As  the  co-fine  of  the  mid.  par.  32®,  40’  —  9.9252^2 

is  to  the  departure  -  '  112.5  - - 2.05115 

fo  is  radius  —  —  —  —  10.00000 

to  min.  of  diff.  of  long.  -  133.6  —  2.12593 

equal  to  2^  13’  nearly,  the  difference  of  longitude  caff- 
erly. 

Case  VIII.  Difference  of  longitude  and  departure 
given,  to  find  difference  of  latitude,  courfe,  and  diffance 
failed. 

Example.  Suppofe  a  fhip  in  the  latitude  of  50®  46’ 
north,  fails  between  fouth  and  weft,  till  her  difference  of 
longitude  is  3®  12’,  and  is  then  found  to  have  depar  ed 
from  her  former  meridian  126  miles  ;  required  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  latitude,  courfe,  and  diffance  failed. 

Firft,  For  the  latitude  fhe  has  come  to,  it  will  be,  by 
Cafe  3.  of  Parallel  Sailingy 

As  min.  of  diff.  of  long.  -  192  — 

is  to  departure  -  126  — 

fo  is  radius  -  -  - 

to  the  CO  fine  of  the  mid.  par.  —  48®,  59’ 

Now  fince  the  middle  latitude  is  equal  to  half  the  fum 
of  the  two  latitudes  (by  Art.  i.  of  this  Se<ff,)  and  fo  the 
fum  of  the  two  latitudes  equal  to  double  ihe  middle  lati¬ 
tude  ;  it  follows,  that  if  from  double  the  middle  latitude 
we  fubtraa:  any  one  of  the  latitudes,  the  remainder  will 
be  the  other.  Hence  from  twice  48®  59*,  viz.  97® 
taking  50®  46'  tht  latitude  failed  from,  there  retrains 
47®  12’  the  latitude  come  to  v  confequently  the  difference 
of  latitude  is  3®  34’,  or  214  minutes. 

Then  for  the  courfe,  it  will  be,  hy  Cafe  4.  of  Plain 
Sailingy 

As  diff.  of  lat.  -  '214  — ^  2.33041 

i  ^  X  '  'im 


■  2.28330 
•  2.10037 
10.00000 
9. 8 1 707 
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is  to  radius - -  -  lo.ocooo 

jb  is  the  departure  - -  126  -  2.10037 

to  the  tang,  of  the  courfe  30®,  29'  -  9.76996 

which,  becaufe  it  is  between  foutli  and  v/eft,  will  be  fouth 
30”  29^  wed,  or  SSW  wed  nearly. 

And  for  the  didance,  it  will  be,  by  the  fame  Cafe^ 

As  radius  —  —  —  —  lo.oooco 

is  to  the  dilF.  of  lat.  -  214  ^  -  2.33041 

i'o  is  the  fecant  of  the  couife  30®,  29^  —  10.06461 

to  the  didance  -  248.4  —  2.39502 

2  From  what  has  been  faid,  it  will  be  eafy  to  lolve  a 
traverfe,  by  the  rules  of  Middle  Latitude  Sailing. 

Example. -Suppofe  a  fhip  in  the  latitude  of  43°  25’ 
north,  fails  upon  the  following  courfes,  viz.  SW/^S  63 
miles,  SSW-|^wed  45  miles,  S^E  54  miles,  and  SWbW 
74  miles;  Required  the  latitude  the  fhip  has  co.me  to, 
and  how  far  die  has  differed  her  longitude. 

Tird,  By  Cafe  2.  of  this  Seill.  find  the  difference  of 
latitude  and  difference  of  longitude  belonging  to  each 
courfe  and  didance,  and  they  will  dand  as  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  table. 


Courfes  Diflances 


SW^S  — 
SSW^W  - 
S^E  — 
SWW  — 


63 

-45 

54 

74 


Diff.  of  Lat. 


N 


Diff.  of  Longit. 


52  4 

39-7 

53  o 
41.1 


13  75 


Diff.  of  Lai. 


186.2 

Diff.  of  Long.  143.80 


W 


47.85 

28.62 

81  cS 
157-55 
13-75 


Hence  it  is  plain  the  fhip  has  differed  her  latitude  186.2 
minutes,  or  3°  6'  and  fo  has  come  to  the  latitude  of 
40°  19'  north,  and  has  made  of  difference  of  longitude 
143.8  minute's,  or  2^  23^  48^^  wederly. 

3.  This  method  of  failing,  though  it  be  not  dricftly 
true,  yet  it  comes  very  near  the  truth,  as  will  be  evident, 
by  comparing  an  example  wrought  by  this  -method  with 
the  fame  wrought  by  the  method  delivered  in  the  next 
SeBiofiy  which  is  dridtiy  true ;  and  it  ferves,  without  any 
confiderable  error,  in  runnings  of  4^0  miles  between  the 
equator  and.  parallel  of  30  degrees,  of  300  miles  be¬ 
tween  that  and  the  parallel  of  60  degrees,  and  of  150 
miles  as  far  as  there  is  any  occafion,  and  confeqaently 
laud  be  fufficiently  exad  for  24  hours  run. 

Sefl.  5.  Mercator’s  Sailing. 

I.  Though  the  meridians  do  all  meet  at  the  pole, 
and  the  parallels  to  the  equator  do  continually  decreafe, 
and  that  in  proportion  to  the  co-fines  of  their  latitudes ; 
yet  in  old  Tea  charts  the  meridians  were  drav./n  parallel 
to  one  another,  and  confequently  the  parallels  of  latitude 
made  equal  to  the  equator,  and  fo  a  degree  of  longitude 
on  any  parallel  as  large  as  a  degree  on  the  equator:  alfo 
in  thefe  charts  the  degrees  of  latitude  were  ftill  reprefented 
(as  they  are  in  themfelvee)  equal  to  each  other,  aud  io 
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thofeof -the  equator.  By  thefe  means  the  degrees  of  lon¬ 
gitude  being  iricreafed  beyond  their  jufl  proportion,  and 
the  more  fo  the  nearer  they  approach  the  pole,  the  de¬ 
grees  of  latitude  at  the  fame  time  remaining  the  fame,  it 
is  evident  places  mud  be  very  erroneoufly  marked  down 
upon  thefe  charts  with  refpeft  to  their  latitude  and  lon¬ 
gitude,  and  confeqnently  their  bearing  from  one  another 
very  falfe. 

2.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  fo  as  dill  to  keep 
the  meridians  parallel,  it  is  plain  we  mud  proiracl,  or 
lengthen,  the  degrees  of  latitude  in  the  fame  proportion 
as  thofe  of  longitude  are,  th.-.tfothe  propoition  ineading 
and  weding  may  be  the  fame  with  that  of  fouthing  and 
northing,  and  confequently  the  bearings  of  places  from 
one  another  be  the  fame  upon  the  chart  as  upon  the 
globe  itfeif. 

Let  ABD  (No.  ii.)  be  a  quadrant  of  a  meridian,  A 
the  pole,  D  a  point  on  the  equator,  AC  half  the  axis,  B 
any  point  upon  the  meridian,  from  which  draw  BF  per¬ 
pendicular  to  AC,  and  BG  perpendicular  to  CD ;  then 
BG  will  be  the  fine,  and  BF  or  CG  the  co  fine  of  BD 
the  latitude. of  the  point  B;  draw  D  ihe  tangentand  CE 
the  fecant  of  the  arcii  CD.  It  has  been  demondrated  in 
Se<51.  3.  that  any  arch  of  a  parallel  is  to  the  like  arch  of  the 
equator  as  the  co  fine  of  the  latitude  of  that  parallel  is 
to  radius.  Thus  any  arch  as  a  minute  on  the  parallel  de- 
feribed  by  the  point  B,  will  be  to  a  nilnute  on  the  equa¬ 
tor  as  BF  or  CG  is  to  CD;  but  fince  the  triangles  CGB 
CDE  are  fimilar,  therefore  CG  will  be  to  CD  as  CB  is 
to  CE,  i.  e.  the  co-fine  of  any  parallel  is  to  radius  as 
radius  is  to  the  fecant  of  the  latitude  of  that  parallel. 
But  it  has.  been  jud  nowfiiown.,  that  the  co  fine  of  any  pa- 
rallel  is  to  radius,  as  the  length  of  any  arch  as  a  minute 
on  that  parallel  is  to  the  length  of  the  like  arch  on  the 
equator:  Therefore  the  length  of  any  arch  as  a  minute 
on  any  parallel,  is  10  the  length  of  the  like  arch  on  the 
equator,  as  radius  is -to  the  fecant  of  the  latitude  of  that 
parallel ;  and  fo  the  length  of  any  arch,  as  a  minute  on 
the  equator,  is  longer  than  the  like  arch  of  any  parallel 
in  the  fame  proportion,  as  the  fecant  of  the  latitude,  of 
that  parallel  is  to  radius.  But  fince  in  this  projeflion  the 
meridians  are  parallel,  and  confequently  each  parallel  of 
latitude  equal  to  the  equator,  it  is  plain  the  length  of  any 
arch  as  a  minute  on  any  parallel,  is  increafed  beyond  its 
jud  proportion,  at  fuch  rate  as  the  fecant  of  the  latitude 
of  that  parallel  is  greater  than  radius  ;  and  therefore  to 
keep  up  the  proportion  of  northing  and  fouthing  to  that 
ofeading  and  weding,  upon  this  chart,  as  it  is  upon  the 
globe  itfclf,  the  length  of  a  minute  upon  the  meridian  at 
any  parallel  mud  alfo  be  increafed  beyond  its  jud  propor¬ 
tion  at  the  fame  rate,  /.  e.  as  the  fecant  of  the  latitude 
of  that  parallel  is  greater  than  radius.  Thus  to  find  the 
length  of  a  minute  upon  the  meridian  at  the  latitude  of 
75  degrees,  fince  a  minute  of  a  meridian  is  every  where 
equal  on  the  globe,  and  alfo  equal  to  a  minute  upon  the 
equator,  let  it  be  reprefented  by  unity:’  then  making  it 
as  radius  is  to  the  fecant  of  75  degrees,  fo  is  unity  to  a 
fourth  number,  which  is  3.864  nearly  ;  and  confequently, 
by  whatever  line  you  reprefent  one  minute  on  the  equator 
of  this  chart,  the  length  of  one  minute  on  the  enlarged 
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•mevidlan  St  the  latitude  of  75  degrees,  or  the  diftance 
between  the  parallel  of  75^  00'  and  the  parallel  of  75° 

-  01',  will  be  equal  to  3  ef  thefe  lines,  and  one  of 

them.  By  making  the  fame  proportion,  it  will  be  found, 
that  the  length  of  a  minute  on  the  meridian  of  this  chart 
St  the  parallel  of  60®,  or  the  diftance  between  the  paral¬ 
lel  of  60°  00' and  that  of  60°  01',  is  equal  to  two  of  thefe 
lines;  After  the  fame  manner,  the  length  of  a  minute,  on 
'the  enlarged  meridian  may  be  found  at  any  latitude  ; 
and  confequently  beginning  at  the  equator,  and  compu¬ 
ting  the  length  of  every  intermediate  minute  between  that 
and  any  parallel,  the  fum  of  all  thefe  (hall  be  the  length 
of  a  meridian  intercepted  between  the  equator  and  ttiat 
parallel;  and  the  difance  of  each  degree  and  minute  ofla- 
titude  from  the  equator  upon  the  meridian  of  this  chart, 
computed  in  minutes  of  the  equator,  forms  what  is  com¬ 
monly  called  a  table  of  meridional  parts. 

If  the  arch  BD  (No.  11)  represent  the  latitude  of  any 
point  B,  then  (CD  being  radius)  CE  will  be  the  fecant 
of  that  latitude  :  but.it  has  been  (liown  aEove,  that  radius 
is  to  the  fecant  of  any  latitude,  as  the  length  of  a 
minute  upon  the  equator  is  to  the  length  of  a  minute 
-on  the  meridian  of  this  chart  at  that  latitude;  therefore 
CD  is  to  CE,  as  the  length  of  a  minute  on  the  equator 
is  to  the  length  of  a  minute  upon  the  meridian,  at  the 
latitude  of  the  point  B.  Confequently,  if  the  radius  CD 
be  taken'  equal  to  the  length  of  a  minute  upon  the  equa¬ 
tor,  CE)  or  the  fecant  of  the  latitude,  will  be  equal  to 
the  length  of  a  minute  upon  the  meridian  at  that  lati¬ 
tude.  Therefore,  in  general,  if  the  length  of  a  minute 
upon  the  equator  be  made  radius,  the  length  of  a  minute 
upon  the  enlarged  meridian  will  be  every  where  equal  to 
the  fecant  of  the  arch  contained  between  it  and  the  equator. 

CoR.  I.  lienee  it  follows,  fince  the  length  of  every 
intermediate  minute  between  the  equator  and  any  parallel, 
is  equal  to  the  fecant  of  the  latitude  (the  radius  being  e- 
qual  to  a  minute  upon  the  equator)  the  fum  of  all  thefe 
lengths,  or  the.diftance  of  that  parallel  on  the  enlarged 
meridian  from  the  equator,  will  be  equal  to  the  fum  of 
?dl  the  fecants,  to  every  minute  contained  between  it  and 
the  equator^v 

CoR.  2.  Confequentlythediflance  between  any  two  paral¬ 
lels  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  equator  is  equal  to  thedifference 
of  the  Turns  of  all  the  fecant  contained  between  theequa 
tor  and  each  parallel,  and  the  diflance  between  any  two 
parallels  on /Contrary  fides  of  the  equator  is  equal  to  the 
fum  of  the  Turns  of  all  the  fecants  contained  between  the 
equator  and  each  parallel, 

5.  By  the  tables  of  meridional  parts,  which  may  be 
feen  in  Paton,  and  other  writers  on  this  fubjeef,  may  be 
conflrufled  the  nautical  chart,  commonly  called  Merca- 
toi^s  chart.  Thus,  for  example,  let  it  be  required  to 
make  a  chart  that  fhall  cornmence  at  the  equator,  and 
reach  to  the  parallel  of  60  degrees,  and  (hall  contain  80 
degrees  of  longitude. 

Draw  the  line  EOj-eprefenting  the  equator,  (fee  No. 
12.)  tEen  take,  from  any  convenient  line  of  equal  parts, 
4800  (the  number  of  minutes  contained  in  80  degrees,) 
which  fet  off  from  E  to  and  this  will  determine  the 
breadth  of  the  chart.  . 

Divide  theliae  EQ^into  eight  equal  parts,  in  the  points 
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10,  20,  30,  6c.  each  containing  jo  degrees,  and  each 
of  thefe  divided  into  10  equal  parts  will  give  the  frngle 
degrees  upon  the  equotor  ;  then  through  the  points  E, 
10,  20,  6c.  drawing  lines  perpendicular  to  EQ,  thefe 
fliall  be  meridians. 

From  the  fcale  of  equal  parts  take  4527.4  (the  meri¬ 
dional  parts  anfweringto  60  degrees,)  and  let  that  clf  from 
E  to  A  and  from  Qjo  B,  and  join  AB  ;  then  this  line 
•will  reprefent  the  parallel  of  60,  and  will  determine  the 
length  of  the  chart. 

Again,  from  the  fcale  of  equal  parts  take  603.1  (the 
meridional  parts  anfweringto  10  degrees,)  and  fet  that  off 
from  E  to  10  on  the  line  EA;  and  through  tlie  point  10 
draw  10,  10,  parallel  to  EQ  ;  and  this  will  be  the  parallel 
of  10  degrees.  The  fame  way,  fetting  off  from  E  on  the 
line  EA,  the  meridional  parts  anfwering  to  each  degree, 
6c.  of  latitude,"  and  through  the  feverai  points  drawing 
lines  parallel  to  EQ^  we  fiiall  have  the  feverai  parallels  cf 
latitude. 

If  the  chart  does  not  commence  from  the  equator,  but 
is  only  to  ferve  for  a  certain  diftaoce  on  the  meridian 
between  two  given  parallels  on  thefa.me  fide  of  the  equa¬ 
tor  ;  then  the  meridians  are  to  be  drawn  as  in  the  laft  ex¬ 
ample  :  and  for  the  parallels  of  latitude  you  are  to  pro¬ 
ceed  thus,  viz.  from  the  meridional  parts  aniwering  to- 
each  point  of  latitude  in  your  chart,  fubtra<5l  the  merio- 
dinal  parts  anfwering  totheleaft  latitude,  and  fet  off  the 
differences  feverally,  from  the  parallel  of  leaft  latitude, 
upon  the  two  extreme  meridians;  and  the  lines  joining 
thefe  points  of  the  meridians  (hall  reprefent  the  feverai 
parallels  upon  your  chart. 

Thus  let  it  be  required  to  draw  a  chart  that  fhall  ferve 
vfrom  the  latitude  of  20  degrees  north  to  60  degrees 
north.,  and  that  fhall  contain  80  degrees  of  longitude. 

Having  drawn  the  line  DC  to  reprefent  the  parallel  of 
20  degrees  (fee  No.  12.)  and  the  meridians  to  it,  as  in 
the  foregoing  example;  fet  off  663  .'3  (the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  meridional  parts  anfwering  to  30  degrees,  and 
thofe  of  20  degrees)  from  D  to  30,  and  from  C  to 
30  ;  then  join  the  points  30  and  30  with  a  right  line, 
and  that  fhall  be  the  parallel  of  30.  Alfo  fet  off  1397.6 
(the  difference  between  the  meridional  parts  anfweringto- 
40  degrees,  and  thofe  of  20  degrees)  from  D  to  40,  and 
from  C  to  40,  and  joining  the  points  40  and  40  with  a 
right  line,  that  fhall  be  the  parallel  of  40.  And  pro¬ 
ceeding  after  the  fame  way,  we  may  draw  as  many  of  the 
intermediate  parallels  as  we  have  occafion  for.. 

But  if  the  two  parallels  of  latitude  that  bound  the 
chart,  are  on  the  contrary  Tides  of  the  equator;  then 
draw  a  line  reprefenting  the  equator  and  meridians  to  it, 
as  in  the  firft  example  ;  and  from  the  equator  fet  off  on 
each  fide  of  it  the  feverai  parallels  contained  between  it 
and  the  given  parallels  as  above,  and  your  chart  is  fi- 
nifhed. 

If  Mercator’s  chart,  conftru<5led  as  above,  hsih  its  e-  ' 
quator  extended  on  each  fide  of  the  point  E  180  degrees,, 
and' if  the  feverai  places  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  be 
there  laid  down  according  to  their  latitudes  and  longitudes,., 
we  fnall  have  what  is  commonly  called  Mercator’s  ma_p 
of  the  earth.  This  map  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  a  fimilar 
and  jufl  reprefentation  of  the  earth’s  furface;  for  in  it  the 

figures:- 
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ifiguresoF  cGtintries  arediftorted,  efpecia'Hynear  the  poles: 
ibut  fince  the  degrees  of  latitude  are  every  where  increa¬ 
sed  in  the  fame  proportion  as  thofe  of  longitude  are,  tJye 
‘bearings  between  the  places  will  be  the  fame  in. this  chart 
as  on  the  globe  ;  and  the  proportions  between  the  lati¬ 
tudes,  longitudes,  and  nautical  diftances,  will  alfo  be  the 
■fame  on  this  chart,  as  on  the  globe  itfelf;  by  which 
i\i*ans  the  feveral  cafes  of  navigation  are  folved  after  a 
'mod  eafy  manner,  and  adapted  to  the  meanell  capacities. 

N.  B.  Here  you  mult  take  notice,  that  in  all  charts, 
the  upper  part  is  the  north  fide,  and  the  lower  part  or 
bottom  is  the  fouth  fide  ;  alfo  that  pan  of  it  towards  the 
Tight  hand  is  the  ead,  and  that  towards  the  left  hand  the 
weft  lide  of  the  chart. 

6.  Since,  according  to  this  projection,  the  meridians 
-are  parallel  right  lines  ;  it  is  plain,  thatthe  rhombs  which 
form  always  equal  angles  with  the  meridians,  will  be 
•ftreight  lines  ;  which  property  renders  this  projection  of 
the  earth’s  furface  much  more  eafy  and  proper  for  ufe 
than  any  other. 

7.  This  method  of  projecting  the  earth’s  furface  upon 
a  plane,  was  firft  invenieci  by  Mr  Edward  Wright,  but 
■firft  publilhed  by  Mercator  ;  and  hence  the  failing  by  the 
chart,  was  called  Mercator’s  failing. 

8.  In  No.  13.  let  A  and  E  reprefcnt  two  places  upon 
Mercator’s  chart;^,  AC  the  meridian  of  A,  and  CE  the 
parallel  oflatltude  palling  through  E;  draw  AE,  and  fet 
off  upon  AC  the  length  AB  equal  to  the  number  of  mi¬ 
nutes  contained  in  the  difference  of  latitude  between  the 
tivo  places,  and  taken  from  the  fame  fcale  of  equal  parts 
the  chart  was  made  by,  or  from  the  equator,  or  any 
graduated  parallel  of  the  chart,  and  through  B  draw 
BD  parallel  to  CE  meeting  AE  in  D.  Then  AC  will 
be  the  enlarged  difference  of  latitude,  AB,  the  proper 
difference  of  latitude,  CE  the  difference  of  longitude,  BD 
the  departure,  AE  the  enlarged  diftance,  and  AD  the 
proper  diftance,  , bet  ween  the  two  places  A  and  E;  alfo 
the  angle  BAD  will  be  the  courfe,  and  AE  the  rhomb 
line  between  them.. 

9.  Now  fince  in  the  triangle  ACE,  BD  is  parallel  to 
one  of  its  fides  CE  ;  it  is  plain  the  triangles  ACE,  ABD, 
will  be  fimilar,  and  confequently  the  fides  proportional. 
Hence  arife  the  folutions  of  the  feveral  cafes  in  this  failing, 
which  are  as  follow. 

Case  I.  The  latitudes  of  two  places  given,  to  find 
the  meridional  or  enlarged  difference  of  latitude  between 
them. 

Of  this  cafe  there  are  three  ‘varieties,  viz.  either  one 
of  the  places  lies  on  the  equator,  or  both  on  the  fame  fide 
of  it ;  or  laftly,  on  different  fides. 

I .  If  one  of  the  propofed  places  lies  on  the  equator, 
then  the  meridional  difference  of  latitude  is  the  fame 
with  the  latitude  of  the  Other  place,  taken  from  the 
"table  of  meridional  parts. 

Example,.  Required  the  meridional  difference  of  la¬ 
titude  between  St  Thomas,  lying  on  the  equator,  and 
St  Antonio  in  the  latitude  of  i  7®  20^  north.  I  look  in 
the  tables  for  the  meridional  parts  anfwering  to  17*^  20^ 
,and  find  it  to  be  1056.2,  the  enlarged  difference  of  lati- 
;Sude  required. 

a.  If  the  . two  propofed  places  be  on  the  ftme  fide  of 
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the  equator,  then  the  meridional  difference  of  latitofe 
is  found  by  fubtra<fting  the  meridional  parts  anfwering  to 
the  leaft  latitude  from  thofe  anfwering  to  the  greateft,  and 
the  difference  is  that  required. 

Example.  Required  the  meridional  difference  of 
latitude  between  the  Lizard  in  the  lat  lude  of  50'*  00^ 
north,  and  Antigua  in  the  I-atitadc  of  17^^  30' north. 
From  the  meridional  parts  of  —  50®,  00^  —  3474.5 
fubtra<ft:  the  meridional  parts  of  30'  —  1066.7 

there  remains  —  —  2407.8 

the  meridional  difference  of  latitude  required.  ' 

3 .  If  the  places  lie  on  different  fides  of  the  equator,  then 
the  meridional  difference  of  latitude  is  found  by  adding 
together  the  meridional  parts  anfwering  to  each  latitude, 
and  the  fum  is  that  required. 

Example.  Required  the  meridional  difference  of 
latitude  between  Antigua  in  the  latitude  of  17*^  30*^ 
north,  and  Lima  in  Peru  in  the  latitude  -of  12"^  30^ 
South. 

To  the  merid.  parts  pjnfwering  to  17®,  36'  ,1066.7 

add  thefe  anfwering  jto  —  12°,  30'  —  756.1 

the  fum  is  —  —  —  1822.8 

•the  meridional  difference  of  latitude  required. 

Case  11,  The  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  two  places 
given,  to  find  the  dired  courfe  and  diftance  bfJtween  them. 

Example.  Required  to  find  the  dired  courfe  and 
diftance  between  the  Lizard  in  the  latitude  of  50^  00^ 
north,  and  Port-Royal  in  Jamaica  in  the  latitude  of  17^^ 
40' ;  differing  in  longitude  70“  46^  Port-Royal  lying  fo 
far  to  the  weftward  of  the  Lizard, 

Preparation. 

From  the  latitude  of  the  Lizard  —  50®,  00’ 

fubtrad  the  latitude  of  Port-Royal  — •  17  ,  40 

and  there  remains  —  — ^  32  ,  20 

equal  to  1940  minutes,  the  proper  difference  of  latitude. 
Then  from  the  meridional  part«  of  50®,  00*  3474.5 

fubrrad  thofe  of  —  —  17  ,  40  1077.2 

and  there  remains  —  —  2397.3 

the  meridional  or  enlarged  ddFerence  of  longitude. 

Geometrically.  Draw  the  line  AC  (No  14.) 
Teprefenting  the  meridian  of  the  Lizard  at  A,  and  fet  off 
from  A,  upon  that  line,  AE  equal  to  1940  (from  any 
fcale  of  equal  pans)  the  proper  difference  of  latitude,  alfo 
AC  equal  to  2397  3  (from  the  fame  Icalc)  the  meridional 
or  enlarged  difference  of  latitude  Upon  the  point  C 
raife  CB  perpendicular  to  AC,  and  make  CB  equal  to 
4246  the  minutes  of  difference  O’f  longitude. 

Join  AB,  and  through  E  draw  ED  parallel  to  BC  ;  fo 
the  cafe  is  conftruded;  and  AD  applied  to  the  fame  fcale 
of  equal  parts  the  other  legs  were  taken  from  will  give 
thedired  diftance,  and  the  angle  DAE  meafured  by  the 
line  of  chords  will  give  the  courfe. 

By  Calculation. 

For  the  angle  of  the  courfe  EAD,  it  will  be,  (by  Red- 
angular  Trigonometry,) 

AC  :  CB  : :  R  :  T,  BAC,  i.  f. 

As  the  meridional  diff.  of  lat.  2397  3  — 
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is  to  the  difference  of  long.  —  4246.0  . —  3.62798 

fb  is  radios  -  -  -  10.00000 

to  the  tang,  of  the  dire<3:  courfe  60^  33^  —  10.34828 
which,  becaufe  Port  Royal  is  fouthward  of  the  Lizard, 
and  the  difference  of  longitude  wefterly,  will  be  (outh 
60°  33'  weft,  or  SWAV  4r  weft  nearly. 

Then  for  the  diftance  AD,  it  will  be,  {by  redangular 
trigonometry) 

R  ;  AE  :  ;  Sec.  A  :  AD,  i.  e. 

As  the  radius  —  —  —  —  lo. 00000 

is  to  the  proper  diff.  of  lat.  —  1940  —  3.28780 

fois  the  fecant  of  the  courfe  —  60°  33^  —  10.30833 

to  the  diftance  -  -  3945-^  —  3*596^3 

confequently  the  dired:  courfe  and  diftance  between  the 
Lizard  and  Port-Royal  in  Jamaica,  is  fouth  60®  33’, 
3945.6  miles. 

Case  IIL  Courfe  and  diftance  failed  given,  to  find  dif¬ 
ference  of  latitude  and  difference  of  longitude. 

Example.  Suppofe  a  ftiip  .dom  the  Lizard  in  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  50°  00’  north,  fails  fouth  35®  40’  weft  156  miles. 
Required  the  latitude  come  to,  and  how  much  Ihe  has  al¬ 
tered  her  longitude. 

Geometrically,  i.  Draw  the  line  BK  (No.  15.) 
Teprefenting  the  meridian  of  the  Lizard  at  B  ;  from  B 
draw  the  line  BM,  making  with  BK  an  angle  equal  to 
35®  40*,  and  upon  this  line  fet  off  BM  equal  to  156  the 
given  diftanccy  and  from  M  let  fall  the  perpendicular  MK 
upon  BK. 

Then  for  BK  the  proper  difference  of  latitude,  it  will 
be,  (by  re<5langular  trigonometry,) 

R  :  MB  :  :  S,  BMK  :  BK, 

i.  e.  As  radius  —  —  —  10.00000 

is  to  the  diftance  -  156  -  2. 193 12 

fo  is  the  co-fine  of  the  courfe  35°  40’  —  9.90978 
to  the  proper  difft  ence  of  lat.  127  — ^ —  2.10290 
equal  to  2°  07* ;  and  fince  the  Ihip  is  failing  from  a.nonh 
latitude  towards  the  fouth,  therefore  the  latitude  come  to 
will  be  47°  53’  north.  Hence  the  meridional  difference 
of  latitude  will  be'i 93. 4. 

2.  Produce  BK  to  D,  till  BD  be  equal  to  193  4; 
through  D  draw  DL  parallel  to  MK,  meeting  DM  pro¬ 
duced  in  L  ;  then  DL  will  be  the  difference  of  longitude: 
to  find  which  by  calculation,  it  will  be,  (by  reflangular 
trigonometry,) 

R  :  BD  :  :  T,  LBD  :  DL, 

i.  €,  As  radius  -  -  - -  lo.ooooo 

is  to  the  meridional  diff.  of  lat.  193.4-  —  .2.28646 
fo  is  the  tangent  of  the  courfe  35°,  40’  —  9*85594 

to  minutes  of  diff.  of  long.  —  138.8  -  2.14240 

equal  to  2^  iS’  48”  the  difference  ©f  longitude  the  fhip 
has  made  wefterly. 

Case  IV.  Given  courfe  and  both  latitudes,  vtT..  the 
latitude  iailed  from,  and  the  latitude  come  to.;  to  find  the 
diftance  failed,  and  the  difference  of  longitude. 

Example.  Suppole  a  fliip  in  the  latitude  of  54®  20’ 
north,  fails  fouth  33^45’  eaft,  until  by  obfervation  fee  is 
found  to  be  in  the  latitude  of  51°  45*  north  ;  required 
.the  diftance  failed,  and  the  difference  of  longitude. 

Geometrically.  Draw  AB  (No.  16  )  to  repre- 
fent  the  meridian  of  the  feip  in  the  firft  latitude,  and  fet 
off  from  A  to  6155  the  minuUs  of  the  proper  difference  of 
Von.  111.  N®84.  2 
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latitude,  alfo  AG  equal  to  2  5  7.9  the  minutes  of  the  enlarged 
difference  of  latitude.  Through  B  and  G,  draw  the  lines 
BC  and  GK  perpendicular  to  AG  ;  alfo  draw  AK  mak¬ 
ing  with  AG  an  angle  of  33®  45*,  which  will  meet  the  two 
former  lines  in  the  points  C  and  K  ;  fo  the  cafe  is  con- 
ftrudled,  and  AC  and  GK  may  be  found  from  the  line  of  e- 
qual  parts:  To  find  which, 

By  Calculation : 

Firft,  For  the  difference  of  longitude,  it  will  be,  (by 
reflangular  trigonometry,) 

R  :  AG  :  :  T,  GAK  ;  GK, 

i.  e.  As  radius  -  -  -  10.00000 

is  to  the  enlarged  diff.  of  lat.  . —  257.9  —  2.41145 
fo  is  the  tang,  of  the  courfe  —  33^,  45’  —  9.82489 

to  min.  of  diff,  of  longitude  —  172.3  —  2.23634 

equal  to  2®  52*  •18”,  the  difference  of  longitude  the  feip 
has  made  eafterJy.  '  > 

This  might  alfo  have  been  found,  by  firft  finding  the 
departure  BC  (by  Cafe  2.  of  Plain  Sailings)  and  then  it 
would  be 

AB  :  BC  :  :  AG  :  GK,  the  difference  of  longitude 
required. 

Then  for  the  direct  diftance  AC,  it  will  be,  (by  red- 
angular  trigonometry,) 

R  :  AB  :  :  Sec.  A  :  AC, 

/.  e.  As  radius  -  — —  10.00000 

is  to  the  proper  diff.  of  lat.  —  155  — .  2.19033 
fois  the  fecant  of  the  courfe  —  33^^,  45*  —  10.08015 

to  the  dir ed  diftance  - -  186.4  —  2  27048 

confequently  the  feip  has  failed  fouth  33®  45’  eafi 
186.4  ™fes,  and  has  differed  her  longitude  2®  52^  18’* 
eafterly. 

Case  V.  Both  latitudes,  and  diftance  failed,  given; 
to  find  the  dired  courfe,  and  difference  of  longitude. 

Example.  Suppofe  a  feip  from  the  latitude  of  45^ 
26' north,  fails  between  north  and  eaft  195  miles,  and 
then  by  obfervation  file  is  found  to  be  in  the  latitude  of 
48®  6’  north  ;  required  the  dired  courfe  and  difference 
of  longitude. 

Geometrically.  Draw  AB  (No.  17.)  equal  to 
160  the  proper  difference  of  latitude,  and  froiti  the  point 
B  raife  the  perpendicular  BD  ;  then  take  195  in  your 
compalTes,  and  fettingonc  foot  of  them  in  A,  with  the  o- 
ther  crofs  the  line  BD  in  D.  Produce  AB,  till  AC  be  e- 
qual  to  233 .6  the  inlarged  differcnce.of  latitude.  Thro^ 
C  draw  CK  parallel  to  BD,  meeting  AD  produced  in  K  ; 
fo  the  cafe  is  conftruded;  and  the  angle  A  may  be  mea- 
fured  by  the  line  of  chords,  and  CK  by  the  line  of  equal 
parts:  To  find  which. 

By  Calculation: 

Firft,  For  the  angle  of  the  courfe  BAD  it  will  be,  (by 
redangular  trigonometry) 

AB  :  R  :  :  AD :  Sec.  A.  i.  e. 

As  the  proper  diff.  of  lat.  —  160  -  2.20412 

is  to  radius  •—  —  lO.poDOO 

fo  is  the  diftance  -  395  — -  2.29003 

to  the  fecant  of  the  courfe  — •  34®,  52^  —  10.08591 
which,  becaufe  the  feip  is  failing  between  north  and 
eaft,  will  be  north  34®  52’ eaft,  or  NEZ-N  i®7’  eafterly. 

Then  for  the  difference  of  longitude,  it  will  be,  (by 
redangular  trigonometry,) 

5  0  R; 
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R  :  AC  :  :  T,  A  :  CK. 

/  e.  As  radius  - -  -  -  lo.ooooo 

is  to  the  merid.  diff.  of  hr,  —  233  6  —  2.36847 
fo  is  the  lang.  of  the  courfe  —  34*^,  52’  —  9.84307 
to  min.  of  diff.  of  longitude  —  1628  —  2.2  1154 

equal  to  2^  42’  48”,  the  difference  of  longitude  ea(l- 
erly. 

Case  VI,  One  latitude,  courfe,  and  d-fference  of 
longitude,  given;  to  find  the  otherlaritude,  and  diftance 
failed. 

Example.  Suppofe  a  (hip  from  the  latitude  of  48^ 
50’  north,  fails  fouth  34*^  40’  weft,  till  her  difference  of 
longitude  is  2^  44’ j  required  the  latitude  come  to,  and 
the  diftance  failed. 

Geometrically,  i.  Draw  AE  (No.  18  )  to  repre- 
fent  the  meridian  of  the  fhip  in  the  hrft  latitude,  and  make, 
the  angle  E  AC  equal  to  34^  40’,  the  angle  of  the  courfe; 
then  draw  FC  parallel  to  AE,  at  the  diftance  of  164  the 
minutes  of  difference  of  longitude,  which  will  meet  AC 
in  the  point  C.  From  C  let  fall  upon  AE  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  CE  ;  then  AE  will  be  the  enlarged  difference  of 
latitude.  To  find  which  bj  Calculation f  it  will  be,  (by 
reftangular  trigonometry, ) 

7’,  A  :  R  :  :  CE  :  AE,  -  ^ 

i.  e.  As  the  tang,  of  the  courfe  34^,  40’  —  9  83984 

is  to  the  radius  - -  - -  10.00000 

fo  is  min.  of  diff.  longitude  -  164  —  2.21484 

to  the  enlarged  diff.  of  latitude  —  237.2  — ^  2.37500 
and  becaufe  the  fliip  is  failing  from  a  north  latitude  fouth- 
erly,  therefore, 

From  the  merid.  parts  of7  '  no  » 

the  latitude  failed  from5  ^  ^ 

take  the.  merid.  difference  of  latitude  -  237.2 

and  there  remains  -  -  —  3129.7 

the  meridional  parts  of  the  latitude  come  to,  viz,  46° 
09’. 

Hence  for  the  proper  difference  of  latitude. 

From  the  latitude  failed  from  - -  48^,  50’N 

take  the  latitude  come  to  -  — r—  46  ,  09  N 


and  there  remains  '  -  -  2  ,  41 

equal  to  16 1,  the  minutes  of  difference  of  latitude. 

2.  Set  off  upon  AE  the  length  AD  equal  to  161  the 
proper  difl^rence  of  latitude,  and  through  D  draw  DB 
parallel  to  CE  :  then  AB  will  be  the  direff  diftance.  To 
find  which  by  Calculationy  it  will  be,  by  rectangular  tri¬ 
gonometry,  i 

R  :  AD  :  ;  Sec.  A';  AB. 

i.  e.  As  radius-  - —  -  '  10.00000 

is  to  the  proper  diff.  oflatitude  161  2.20683 

fo  is  the  iecant  of  the  courfe  34®,  40’  10  08488 
to  the  direct  diftance  -  195*8  2.29171 

Case  VII.  One  latitude,  courfe,  and  departure, 
given ;  to  find  the  other  latitude,  diftance  failed,  and  dif¬ 
ference  of  longitude. 

Example.  Suppofe  aftiip  fails  from  the  latitude  of 
54®  36*  north,  fouth  42°  33’  eaft,  until  flie  has  made 
of  departure  116  miles,  Required  the  latitude  ftie  is  in, 
her  direct  diftance  failed,  and  how  much  ftie  has  altered 
her  longitude. 
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Geometrically.,  i.  Having  drawn  the  meridian 
AB,^(No.  19.)  make  the  angle  BAD  equal  to  42^  33’. 
Draw  FD  parallel  to  AB  at  the  diftance  of  1 16.  which 
will  meet  AD  in  D.  Let  fall  upoaAB  the  perpendicu¬ 
lar  DB..  Then  AB  will  be  the  proper  difference  of  la¬ 
titude,  and  AD  the  dfteCt  diftance:  To  find  which  by 
calculation.,  firft,  for  the  diftance  AD  it  will  be  (by  rect¬ 
angular  trigonometry  ) 

S,  A  :  BD  :  :  R:  AD. 

i.  e.  As  the  fine  of  the  courfe  42°,  33*  9.83010 

is  to  the  departure -  116  206446 

fo  is  radius  -  - -  10.00000 

to  the  direct  diftance  - •  I7t*5  2.23436 

Then  for  the  proper  difference  of  latitude,  it  will  be, 
by  rectangular  trigonometry. 

.  T,-A  :  BD  :  :  R  :  AB. 
i,'e.  As  the  tang,  of  ^he  courfe  42°,  33’  9.96281 

i’  to  the  departure  -  n6  2.06446 

fo  is  radius  _  -  10  oocoo 

to  the  proper  difference  of  latitude  1264  2.10165 

equal  to  2'^  6' .  confequently  the  (hip  has  come  to  the  la¬ 
titude  of  52°  30’  north,  and  fo  the  meridional  difference 
of  latitude  will  be  2  1 2.2 . 

2.  Produce  AB  to  E,  till  AE  be  equal  to  212.2  ;  and 
through  E  draw  EC  parallel  to  BD,  meeting  AD  produ¬ 
ced  in  C  ;then  EC  will  be  the  difference  of  longitude  ;  to 
find  which  by  calculation,  it  will  be,  (by  rcClangular  tri¬ 
gonometry) 

R  :.AE  :  :  T,  A  :  EC. 

i.  e.  As  radius  — -  - -  10  00000 

is  to  the  merid  diff.  oflatitude  212.2  2.32675 

fo  is  the  tang,  of  the  courfe  42°,  33’  9.96281 

to  the  min.  of  diff.  of  losgifude  194.8  2.28956 

equal  to  3°  I4’  48’^  the  difference  of  longitude  eafterly. 

This  might  have  been  found  otherffife,  thus;  becaufe 
the  triangles  ACE,  ADB,  ^re  fimiiar;  therefore  it  will  be, 
AB:BD::AE:EC. 

/.  if.  As  the  proper  diff.  of  latitude  126  4  2.10165 

is  to  the  departure  — —  116  2.06446 

Fo  is  the  enlarged  diff.  oflatitude  212.2  2.32675 

to  min  diff.  of  longitude  -  194.8  2.2S956 

Case  VIII.  Both  latitudes  and  departure  given,  to 
find  courfe,  diftance.  and  difference  of  longitude. 

Example.  Suppofe  a  fhip  from  the  latitude  of  46®* 
20^  N.  fails  between  fouth  and  weft,  till  fine  has  made 
of  departure  126.4  nfiles ;  and  is  then  found  by  ob- 
fervation  to  be  in  the  latitude  of  43°  25^  north  Re¬ 
quired  the  courfe  and  diftance  failed,  and  difference  of 
longitude. 

Geometrically.  DrawAK  (No.  20.)  to  reprefent 
the  meridian  of  the  Ihip  in  her  firft  latitude;  fet  off  upon 
it  AC,  equal  to  165,  the  proper  difference  of  latitude. 
Draw  BC  perpendicular  to  AC.  equal  to  126.4  the  de¬ 
parture,  and  join  AB.  Set  off  from  A,  AK  equal  to 
223.3J  enlarged  difference  oflatitude  ;  and  through 
K  draw  KD  parallel  toBC,  meeting  AB  produced  in  D  ; 
fo  the  cafe  is  Conftrudled,  and  DK  will  be  the  difference 
of  longitude,  AB  the  diftance,  and  the  angle  A  the 
courfe ;  to  find  which 

By  Calculation  : 

Firft,  For  DC  the  difference  of  longitude,  it  will  be, 

ACj 


I 


G 
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AC  :  CB:  :  AK:KD. 

i .  As  the  proper  difF.  of  latitude  165  2.21748 

is  to  the  departure  —  —  1264  2.10175 

fo  is  the  enlarged  difF,  of  latitude  ■ —  233.3  2.36791 
to  min.  of  difF.  longitude  —  2.25218 

equal  to  2^  58'  42”,  the  difference  of  longitude  welterly. 

Then  for  the  courfe  it  wdi  be,  (by  redangular  trigo¬ 
nometry,) 

AC:  BC  ::R:T,  A. 

/.  <•.  A.S  the  proper  diff.  of  latitude  165  2.21748 

is  to  departure  —  —  126.4  2.10175 

•'fo  is  radius  —  —  10.00000 

to  the  tangent  of  the  courfe  37®,  27^  9.88427 

'which,  becaufe  the  fhip  fails  between  fouth  and  wed, 
Will  be  fouth  37®  27’  wed,  or  SW^S  6®  30'.  wederiy. 

Ladiy,  For  the  didance  AB,'  it  will  be,  (by  redanguiar 
trigonometry,) 

S.  A:BC  ::  R  :  AB. 

As  'the  fine  of  the  courfe  37®,  27^  —  9*78395 

is  to  the  departure  —  126.4  —  2.10175 

fo  is  radius  *—  —  10.00000 

to  the  direcft  di dance  —  207.9  2.31780 

Case  IX.  One  latitude,  diftance  failed,  and  depar¬ 
ture  given  ;  to  find  the  other  latitude,  difference  of  longi¬ 
tude,  and  courfe. 

Example.  Suppofe  a  fhip  in  the  latitude  of  48°  33'' 
north,  fails  between  fouth  and  eaft  138  miles,  and  has 
then  made  of  departure  112  6.  Required  the  latitude 
come  to,  the  dtred  courfe,  and  diffe  ence  of  longitude. 

Geometrically,  lit,  DrawBD  (No.  21.)  f^or  the 
meridian  of  the  ihip  at  B;  and  parallel  to  it  draw  FE,  at 
the  dtdance  of  1 12.6,  the  departure  Take  138,  the 
didance,  in  yourcompaffes,  and  fixing  one  poin  oftheni 
in  B,  with  the  other  crofs.  the  line  Fn.  in  the  point  E  ; 
then  join  B  and  E,  and  from  E  let  fall  upon  BD  the 
perpendicular  ED;  fo  BD  will  be  the  proper  diffeience 
of  latitude,  and  the  angle  B  will  be  the  courfe  ;  to  find 
■which,  by  calculation, 

Fird,  for  the  courfe  it  will  be,  (by  rectangular  trigo¬ 
nometry,) 

BE:R;  :DE:S,  B. 

/.  e.  As  the  diftance  —  138  —  2.13988 

is  to  radius  —  —  10.00000 

fo  is  the  departure  —  112.6  —  205154 

to  the  fine  of  the  courfe  —  54®  41’  9.91166 

which,  becaufe  the  fhip  fails  between  fouth  and  eait,  will 
be  fouth  54°  41’  eaft,  or  SE  9?  41^  eafterly. 

Then  for  the  difference  of  latitude,  it  will  be,  (by  rec¬ 
tangular  trigonometry,) 

R  :  BE  :  :  Co  S,  B  :  BD. 

#.  e.  As  radius  —  —  io. 00000 

IS  to  the  diftance  —  138  —  2.13988 

fo  is  the  CO  fine  of  the  courfe  54®  41’  9.76200 

to  the  difference  of  latitude  79.8  — •'  i  90188 

equal  to  i®  19’.  Confequcntly  the  fhip  h?.s  come  to  the 
latitude  of  47°  13^’.  Hence  the  meridional  difference 
of  latitude  will  be  1 17. 7. 

2dly,  Produce  B  to  A,  till  BA  be  equal  to  117.7;  and 
through  A  draw  AC  parallel  to  DE,  meeting  BE  produ.^ 
ced  in  C ;  then  AC  will  be  the  difference  of  longitude  ; 
to  find  wluch  by  calculation,  it  will  be, 
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BD  :  DE  :  :  BA  :  AC. 

/.  e.  As  the  proper  diff*.  of  latitude.  79.8  i. 90180 

is  to  the  departuie  —  112.6  2»o5i54 

fo  is  the  enkrged  diff.  of  latitude  117  7  2.07078 

to  the  diff  of  longitude  —  166. i  —  2.22044 


equal  to  2°  46’  06’’,  the  difference  of  longitude  ea- 
fteriy. 

9.  From  what  has  been  faid,  it  will  be  eafy  to  folve  a 
traverfe  according  to  the  rules  of  Mercator’s  f  ailing. 

Example.  Suppofe  a  fhip  at  the  Lizard  in  the  lati¬ 
tude  50°  00’  north,  is  bound  to  the  Madera  in  the  la¬ 
titude  of  32'',  20’  north,  the  difference  of  longitude  be¬ 
tween  them  being  40’,  the  weft  end  of  the  Madera 
lying  fo  much  to  the  weftward  of  the  Lizard,  and  con- 
fequently  the  direff  courfe  and^iftance  (by  Cafcy  2.  of 
this  Se^.)  is  fouth  268^5’  weft  1181.9  ^7 

reafon  of  the  winds  file  is  forced  to  fail  on  the  following 
courfes  (allowance  being  made  for  lee- way  and  variation, 
<bc.')  viz,  SSVV'44  miles,  S3W  4-  weft  36  miles,  SW^S 
56  miles,  and  S/»E  28  miles.  Required  the  latitude  the 
fhip  is  in,  her  bearing  and  diftance  from  the  Lizard,  and 
her  direft  courfe  and  diftance  from  the  Madera,  at  the 
end  of  thefe  courfes. 

The  geometrical  conftru<flion  of  this  traverfe  is  per¬ 
formed  by  laying  down  the  two  ports  according  to  con- 
ftrudtion  of  Cafit  2.  of  this  Seci.  and  the  feveral  courfes 
and  diftances  according  to  Cafe  3.  by  which  we  have  the 
following  folution  by  calculation. 

I.  Courfe  SSW,  diftance  44  mile^. 

For  difference  of  latitude  : 

As  radius  '  —  lo.ooooa 

is  to  the  diftance  —  -  44  —  1  64345 

fo  the  is  the  co  fine  of  the  courfe  22®,  30*  9.96562 

to  the  difference  of  latitude  —  40  65  —  1.60907 

and  fince  the  courfe  is  fouiherly,  therefore  the  latitude 
come  to  will  be  49"^  20’  north,  and  confequently  the 
meridional  difference  of  latitude  will  be  6 1.8.  Then 
*  For  difference  of  longitude, 

As  radius  ♦  —  —  10.00000 

is  to  the  enlarged  diff.  of  lat.  618  —  1.79099 

fo  is  the  tang  of  the  courfe  22®,  30’  —  9.61722 

to  min  of  diff.  of  longitude  25.6  —  1.40821 

2.  Courfe  SiW4- weft,  diftance  36  miles. 

For  difference  of  latitude  : 

As  radius  — •  .  —  -  10.00006 

is  to  the  diftance  —  36  1.55630 

fo  is  the  co-fine  of  the  courfe  16®,  52’  9.98090 

to  the  difference  of  latitude  34^46  1-53726 

and  fiHce  the  courfe  is  foutherly,  therefore  the  latitude 
come  to  will  be  48®  45’.  Hence  the  meridional  diffe¬ 
rence  of  latitude  wiH  be  53.4.  Then, 

For  difference  of  longitude  : 

As  radius  -  -  10  00000 

is  to  the  enlarged  diff.  of  lat.  53.4 - 1*72754 

lo  is  the  tan.  of  the  courfe  16®,  52’  9  48171 

to  the  difference  of  longitude  16.19  -  1.20925 

3.  Courfe  SW^S,  diftance  56  miles. 

For  difference  of  latitude:. 

As  radius  -  — —  10  ooooo 

is  to  the  diftance - 56  1.74819^ 

fo  isthe  CO' fine  of  the  courfe  33°,  45’  9.919S5 

t© 
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to  the  difference  of  latitude  -  46  56  1.66804 

confequently  the  latitude  come  to  is  47®  59,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  enlarged  difference  of  latitude  will  be  69.2. 
Then, 

For  difference  of  longitude : 

As  radius  10.00000 

is  to  the  enlarged  diff.  of  lat.  69.2  1.84011 

fois  the  tang,  of  the  courfe  33®  45'  9.82489 

td  the  difference  of  longitude  46.24  1.66500 

4.  Courfe  S^E,  diffance  28  miles. 

For  difference  of  latitude  : 

As  radius  10.00000 

is  to  the  diffance  -  28  -  1.44716 

fo  is  the  co  fine  of  "the  courfe  ii®,  15’  9  99*57 

to  the  differenct  of  latitude  27.46  - -  143873 

confequently  the  latitude  come  to  will  be  47°,  31* ;  and 
hence  the  meridional  difference  of  latitude  will  be  43.2. 
Then, 

For  difference  of  longitude: 

As  radius  -  -  10  00000 

is  to  the  enlarged  diff,  of  lat.  43.2  1.63548 

fo  is  the  tang,  of  the  courfe  ii®,  15’  9,29866 

to  the  diff.  of  longitude  8.59  o  93414 

Now  thefe  feveral  courfes  and  diffances,  together  with 
the  difference  of  latitude  and  longitude  belonging  to  each 
of  them,  being  fet  down  in  their  proper  columns  in  the 
T'raverfe  Table,  will  'ftand  as  follow. 


Courjes 

Dijiances 

Dtjj.  oj  Lat. 

Diff.  of  Longit. 

N 

^  1 

W 

ssw 

—  44 

40.65 

25.6 

SbWiW 

—  36 

34.46' 

16.19 

SWbS 

56 

46.56 

49.24 

8.59 

SbE  — 

—  28 

27.46 

Diff  of  Lat. 

149.  13 

8.59 

88.03 

. 

8.  59 

T>iff.  of  long. 

79-44 

Hence  it  is  plain  that  the  fliip  has  made  of  fouthing 
149.13  minutes,  and  confequently  has  come  to  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  47®  3 1'  north,  and  fo  the  meridional  difference 
of  latitude  between  that  and  her  firff  latitude  will  be 
526,1  ;  arrd  fince  ffie  has  made  of  difference  of  longitude 
79.44  minutes  wefterly;  therefore  for  the  dire<ff  courfe 
and  diffance  between  the  lizard  and  the  ffiip  it  will  be, 
(by  Cafe  2,  of  this  Se^ion  .) 

For  the  direct  courfe : 

As  the  merld.  diff.  of  latitude  226.1  * —  ^>-35430 

is  to  radius  -  -  10,00000 

fo  is  the  difference  of  longitude  79-44  1.90004 

to  the  tang,  of  !the  courfe  —  19^22'  9-54593 
which  becaule  the  difference  of  latitude  is  foutherly,  and 
the  difference  of  longitude  wefferly,  will  be  fouth  19® 
52'  weft,  or  SbW  S^  7'  wefterly.  Then, 

For  the  direct  diffance  : 

As  radius  - -  -  lo.oocoo 
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is  to  the  proper  diff.  of  lat  149.13  2  17349 

fo  is  the  fecant  of  the  courfe  19®  22'  10.02530 

to  the  diredl  diffance  —  158  —  2.19879 

From  the  latitude  the  fhlp  is  in  —  47®,  31'N 

fubtradl  the  lat,  of  the  Madera  —  32  ,  20N 


and  there  remains  -  ' -  15  ,  ii 

equal  to  911  minutes,  the  proper  difference  of  latitude 
between  the  (hip  and  the  Mi*dera. 

Again,  from  the  merid.  parts  anfwering 7  _  0 

to  the  latitude  the  Ihip  is  in  3  3240-4 

Take  the  meridional  parts  anfwering  to  7 

the  latitude  of  the  Madera  ^  3  2052.0 


and  there. remains  -  -  1196.4 

the  enlarged  difference  of  latitude  between  the  fhip  and 
the  Madera. 

Alfo,  from  the, diff.  of  long,  between*? 
the  Lizard  and  the  Madera  3 

Take  the  difference  of  long,  between  7 
the  Lizard  and  the  (hip  —  3 


II®,  40'  W 
I  9tVoW 


and  there  remains  -  10  ,  20^‘^^W 

equal  to  620.  56  min.  of  difference  of  longitude  between 
the  Ihip  and  the  Madera  wefterly. 

Then  for  the  dire<5l  courfe  and  diffance  between  the  ffiip 
and  the  Madera,  it  will  be. 

For  the  diredl  courfe  : 

As  the  merid.  diff.  of  latitude  1196.4  3.07788 

is  to  radius  - -  -  lo.ooooo 

fo  is  the  difference  of  longitude  620.56  2.79278 

to  the  tang,  of  the  courfe  27^,  25'  9.71493 

For  the  dired  diffance  : 


As  radius  -  -  lo.ococo 

is  to  the  proper  diff.  of  latitude  911  2.95952 

fo  is  the  fecant  of  the  courfe  ■  27®,  25^  10.05174 

to  .the  dire<5l  diffance  1027  3.01126 

10.  It  is  very  common,  in  working  a  day’s  reckoning 
at  Tea,  to  find  the  difference  of  latitude  and  departure  to 
each  courfe  and  diffance;  and  adding  all  the  departures 
together,  and  ail  the  differences  of  latitudes  for  the  whole 
departure,  and  difference  of  latitude  made  good  that  day, 
from  thence  (by  Cafe  8.  of  this  Se^iion)  to  find  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  longitude,  be.  made  good  that  day.  Now  that 
this  method  is  falfe,  will  evidently  appear,  if  we  confider 
that  the  fame  departure  reckoned  on  two  different  paral¬ 
lels  will  give  unequal  differences  of  longitude  ;  and  con¬ 
fequently,  when  feveral  departures  are  compounded  toge-^ 
ther  and  reckoned  on  the  fame  parallel,  the  difference  of 
longitude  refulting  from  that  cannot  be  the  fame  with  / 
the  fum  of  the  differences  of  longitude  refulting  from  the 
feveral  departures  on  different  parallels ;  and  therefore 

we  have  chofen,  in  example  of  a  traverfe,  to  find 

the  difference  of  longitude  anfwering  to  each  particular 
courfe  and  diffance,  the  fum  of  which  muff  be  the  true 
difference  of  longitude  made  good  by  the  fhip  on  thefe 
feveral  courfes  and  diffances. 

11.  We  Ihewed,  2xArt.  5.  of  \\\\%  Se^iion,  howto 
eonftrufl:  a  Mercator*- s  chart \  and  now  we  fhall  proceed 
to  its  feveral  ufes,  contained  in  the  following  problems. 

P&OB.  Let  it  be  required  to  lay  down  a  place  upon 


the 
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the  cliart,  its  latitude,  and  the  difFeretice  of  longitude 
ihetween  it  and  fome  known  place  upon  the  chart  being 
;g;ven. 

Example,  Let  the  known  place  be  the  Lizard  ly¬ 
ing  on  the  parallel  of  50°  00’  north,  and  the  place  to  be 
laid  down  St  Katharines  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  America, 
‘differing  in  longitude  from  the  Lizard  42°  36’,  lyin^  fo 
much  to  the  vveftward  of  it. 

Let  Lreprefeni  the  Lizard  on  the  chart,  (fee  No.  12.)  ly¬ 
ing  on  the  parallel  of  50° 00’  north,  itsmeridian.  Set  off  AE 
from  E  upon  the  equator  EQ^42‘^  36^  towards  Q^which 
will  reach  fromE  to  F.  Through  F  draw  the  meridian  FG, 
nnd  this  will  be  the  meridian  of  St  Katharines ;  then  fet 
off  from  Q^to  H  upon  the  graduated  meridian  QB,  28 
degrees;  and  through  H  draw  the  parallel  of  latitude 
HM,  which  will  meet  the  former  meridian  in  K,  the  place 
lupon  the  chart  required. 

Pros  II.  Given  two  places  upon  the  chart,  to  find 
their  difference  of  latitude  and  difference  of  longitude. 

Through  the  two  places  draw  parallels  of  latitude ;  then 
the  diffance  between  thefe  parallels  numbered  in  degrees 
tind  minutes  upon  the  graduated  meridian  will  be  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  latitude  required  ;  and  through  the  two  places 
drawing  meridians,  the  diftance  between  thefe,  counted  in 
degrees  and  minutes  on  the  equator  or  any  graduated 
parallel,  will  be  the  difference  of  longitude  required. 

Pros.  Ill  To  find  the  bearing  of  one  place  from  ano¬ 
ther  upon  the  chart. 

Example.  Required  the  bearing  of  St  Katharines  at 
K.  (fee  No.  12.)  from  the  Lizard  at  L. 

Draw  the  meridiau  of  the  Lizard  AE,  and  join  K  and 
L  with  the  right  line  KL ;  then  by  the  line  of  chords 
meafuring  the  angle  KLE,  and  with  that  entering  the 
tables,'  we  fhali  have  the  thing  required. 

This  may  alfo  be  done,  by  having  corapafTes  drawn  on 
the  chart  (Tuppofe  ^t  two  of  its  corners  ;)  then  lay  the 
edge  of  a  ruler  over  the  two  places,  and  let  fall  a  perpen¬ 
dicular,  or  take  the  neareft  diftance  from  the  centre  of 
the  compafs  next  the  firff  place,  to  the  ruler’s  edge;  then 
with  this  diftance  in  your  compaffes,  Hide  them  along  by 
the  ruler’s  edge,  keeping  one  foot  of  them  clofe  to  the 
ruler,  and  the  other  as  near  as  you  can  judge  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  it,  w'hich  will  defcribe  the  rhomb  required. 

Prob.  IV.  To  find  the  diftance  between  two  given 
places  upon  the  chart. 

This  problem  admits  of  four  cafes,  according  to  the 
Htuation  of  the  two  places  with  refpeA  to  one  another. 

Case  I.  When  the  given  places  lie  .both  upon  the  e- 
^uator. 

In  this  cafe  their  diftance  is  found  by  convertir^  the 
degrees  of  difference  of  longitude  intercepted  between 
them  into  minutes. 

Case  II.  When  the  two  places  lie  both  on  the  fame 
meridian. 

Draw  the  parallels  of  thofe  places  ;  and  the  degrees 
^pon  the  graduated  meridian,  intercepted  between  thofe 
parallels,  reduced  to  minutes,  give  the  diftance  required. 

Case  III.  When  the  two  places  lie  on  the  fame  paral¬ 
lel 

Example.  Required  to  find  the  diflance  between  the 
•points  K  dnd  N,  (fee  No.  12.)  both  lying  on  the  parallel 
Voi:.  III.  No.  85.  2 
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of  28°  00'  north.  Take  from  your  fcale  tbe  chord  of  60®, 
or  radius  in  your  compares,  and  with  that  extent  on  KN 
as  a  bafe  make  the  ifofceles  triangle  KPN ;  then  take 
from  the  line  of  fines  the  cc-fine  of  the  latitude,  or  fine 
of  72°  and  fet  that  off  from  P  to  S  and  T.  Join  S  andT 
with  the  right  line  ST,  and  that  applied  to  the  graduated 
equator  will  give  the  degrees  and  minutes  upon  it  equal 
to  the  diftance ;  which,  converted  into  minutes,  will  be 
the  diflance  required. 

The  reafonof  this  is  evident  from  the  fe<flion  of  Paral- 
iehSatling:  for  it  has  been  there  demonff  rated,  that  radius 
is  to  the  co-fine  of  any  parallel,  as  the  length  of  any  arch 
on  the  equator,  to  the  length  of  the  fame  arch  on  that 
parallel.  Now  4n  this  chart  KN  is  the  diftance  of  the 
meridians  of  the  two  places  K  and  N  upon  the  equator; 
and  fince,  in  the  triangle  PNK,  ST  is  the  parallel  toKN, 
therefore  PNIPTI INKITS.  Confequently  TS  will  be 
the  'diftance  of  the  two  places  K  and  -N  upon  the  parallel 
of  2S®. 

If  the  parallel  the  two  places  lie  on  be  not  far  from 
the  equator,  and  they  not  far  afunder ;  then  their  di¬ 
ftance  may  be  found  thus..  Take  the -diftance  between 
them  in  your  compafles,  and  apply  that  to  the  graduated 
meridian,  fo  as  the  one  foot  may  be  as  many  minutes  a- 
bove,  as  the  other  is  below  the  given  parallel ;  and  the 
degrees  and  minutes  intercepted,  reduced  to  minutes,  wifi 
give  the  diftance.  ^ 

Or  it  may  alfo  be  found  thus.  Take  the  length  of  a 
degree  on  the  meridian  at  the  given  parallel,  and  turn  that 
over  on  the  parallel  from  the  one  place  to  the  other,  as 
oft  as  you  can  ;  then  as  oft  as  that  extent  is  contained  be¬ 
tween  the  places,  fo  many  times  60  miles  w'ill  be  con¬ 
tained  in  the  diftance  between  them. 

Case  IV.  When  the, places  differ  both  in  longitude  and. 
latitude. 

Example.  Suppofe  it  Were  required  to  find  the  di¬ 
ftance  between  the  two  places  a  and  e  upon  the  chart 

Prob.  II.  Find  the  difference  of  latitude  between  them; 
and  take  that  in  your  compafles  from  the  graduated  equa¬ 
tor,  which  fet  off  on  the  meridian  of  <7,  from  a  tob;  then 
through  b  draw  he  parallel  to  ds  ;  and  taking  in  your 
compafles,  apply  it  to  the  graduated  equator,  and  it  wif! 
Ihew  the  degrees  and  minutes  contained  in  the  diftance 
required,  which  multiplied  by  60  will  give  the  miles  of' 
diftance. 

The  reafon  of  this  is  evident  from  Art .  8.  of  this.5'f^.^ 
for  it  is  plain  ad  is  the  enlarged  difference  of  latitude,  and 
ah  the  proper  ;  confequently the  enlarged  diftance,  and 
ac  the  proper. 

Prob.  V.  To  lay  down  a  place  mpon  the  chart,  its 
latitude  and  bearing  from  fome  known  place  upon  the 
chart  being  knowm.  or  (which  is  the  fame)  having  the 
courfe  and  difference  of  latitude  that  a  ftiip  has  made,  to 
lay  down  the  running  of  the  (hip,  and  find  her  place  upon 
the  chart. 

Example.  A  fiiip  from  the  Lizard  in  the  latitude  of 
50°  00'  north,  fails  SSW  till  ftie  has  differed  her  lati¬ 
tude  36°  40^  Required  her  place  upon  the  chart. 

Count  from  the  Lizard atL.  on  the  graduated  meridian 
downwards  (becaufe  the  courfe  is  foutherly)  36°  40’ to g- 
S  throiigl’ 
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through  which  draw  a  parallel  of  latitude,  which  will  be 
the  parallel  the  fliip  is  in  ;  then  from  L  draw  a  SS  Wiine 
L/,  cutting  the  former  parallel  in /,  and  this  will  be  the 
ihip^s  place  upon  the  chart. 

Pros.  VI.  One  latitude,  courfe,  and  diftance,  failed, 
given;  to  lay  down  the  running  of  the  (hip,  and  find  her 
place  upon  the  chart. 

Example.  Suppofe  a  fhip  at  a  in  the  latitude  of  20° 
00'  north,  fails  north  37^  20',  eaft  191  miles:  Required 
the  fhip’s  place  upon  the  chart. 

Having  drawn  the  meridian  and  parallel  of  the  place  a,  ' 
fetoff  the  rhomb  line  making  v/ith  ah  an  angle  of  37° 
20’;  and  upon  it  fet  off  191  from  to  c;  through  c  draw 
the  paralleled.;  and  taking  ah  in  your  compafles,  apply  it 
to  the  graduated  equator,  and  obferve  the  number  of  de¬ 
grees  it  contains  ;  then  count  the  fam^  number  of  degrees 
on  the  graduated  meridian  from  C  to  h,  and  through  h 
draw  the  parallel  he,  which  will  cut  ac  produced  in  the 
point  <?,  the  fhip’s  place  required. 

Prob.  VII.  Both  latitudes  and  diftance  failed*  given; 
to  find  the  fhip’s  place  upon  the  chart. 

Example.  Suppofe  a  fhip fails  from  a,  in  the  latitude 
of  20°  00’  north,  between  north  and  eaft  191  miles,  and 
is  then  in  the  latitude  of  45®  00’  north  ;  Required  the 
Ihip’s  place  upon  the  chart.  ^ 

Draw  de  the  parallel  of  45°,  and  fet  olF  upon  the  me¬ 
ridian  of  a  upwards,  ah  equal  to  the  proper  difference  of 
latitude  taken  from  the  equator  or  graduated  parallel. 
Through  h  draw  he  parallel  to  de'^  then  with  191  in  your 
compaftes,  fixing  one  foot  of  them  in  a,  with  the  other 
crofs  in  r.  Join  a  and  c  with  the  right  line  ac;  which 
produced  will  meet  de  in  <?,  the  flrip’s  place  required. 

Prob.  VIII.  One  latitude,  courfe  and  difference  of  lon¬ 
gitude,  given ;  to  find  the  fhip’s  place  upon  the  chart. 

Example.  Suppofe  a  fti'p  from  the  Lizard  in  the  la¬ 
titude  of  50®  00’  north,  fails  SW^V/^  till  her  difference 
of  longitude  is  42®  36’:  Required  the  fhip’s  place  upon 
the  chart. 

Having  dfawn  AE  the  meridian  of  the  Lizard  at  L, 
count  from  E  to  F  upon  the  equator  42°  36’;  and  through 
E  draw  the  meridian  EG;  then  from  L  draw  the  SW^W 
line  LK,  and  where  this  meets  FG,  as  at  K,  will  be  the 
fhip’s  place  required. 

Prob.  IX.  One  latitude,  courfe,  and  departure,  given; 
to  find  the  fhip’s  place  upon  the  chart. 

Example.  Suppofe  a  fhip  at  a  in  thellatitude  of  2C>® 
00’  north,  fails  north  37®  20’  eaft,  till  fhe  has  made  of 
departure  116  miles:  Rqeuired  the  /hip’s  place  upon  the 
chart.  '' 

Having  drawn  the  meridian  of  a,  at  the  diftance  of 
116,  dr«w  paralkl  to  it  the  meridian  k  /..  Draw  the 
rhomb  line  ac,  which  will  meet  k  I  m  feme  point  c  ;  then 
through  c  draw  the  parallel  c  h,  and  a  b  will  be  the  pro¬ 
per  difference  of  latitude,  and  b  c  the  departure.  Take 
ah  Kn  your  compaffes,  and  apply  it  to  the  equator  or  gra¬ 
duated  parallel  ;  then  obferve  the  number  of  degrees  it 
contains,  and  count  fo  many  on  the  graduated  meridian 
from  C  upwards  to  h.  Through  h  draw  the  parallel  he, 
which  will  meet  a  c  produced  in  fome  point  as  e,  which 
is, the  /hip’s  place  upon  the  chart. 
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pROB.X;  One  latitude,  diftance,  and  departure,  given  ; 
to  find  the  /hip’s  place  upon  the  chart. 

Examp£,e.  Suppofe  a  ftiip  at^7  in  the  latitude  of  20® 
oo'"  norih,  ‘fails  191  miles  between  north  and  eaft,  and 
then  is  found  to  have  made  of  departure  1 16  miles  :  Re¬ 
quired  the  /lilp’s  place  upon  the  chart. 

Having  drawn  the  meridian  and  parallel  of  the  place  a, 
fet  ofif  upon  the  parallel  a  in  equal  to  116,  and  through 
m  draw  the  meridian  k  1.  Take  the  given  di/lance  191 
in  your  compa/Ls  ;  fetting  one  foot  of  the;m  in  a,  with 
the  other  crofs  kl  m  c.  Join  a  c,  and  through  c  draw  the 
parallels  3;  fo  c  ^  will  be  the  departure,  and  ab  the 
proper  difference  of  latitude  ;  then  proceeding  with  this, 
as  in  the  foregoing  problem,  you  will  find  the  fhip’s  place 
to  be  e. 

Prob  XL  The  latitude  failed  from,  difference  of  la¬ 
titude,  and  departure,  given;  to  find  the  fhip’s  place  upon 
the  chart. 

Example.  Suppofe  a  fhip  from  in  the  latitude  of 
20®  00^  north,  fails  between  north  and  eaft,  till  /he  be 
in  the  latitude  of  45®  00^  north,  and  is  then  found  to 
have  made  of  departure' 1 16  miles  ;  Required  the  fliip’s 
place  upon  the  chart. 

Having  drawn  the  meridian  of  a,  fet  off  upon  it,  from 
aX.0  h,  25  degrees,  (taken  from  the  equator  or  gradua¬ 
ted  parallel,)  the  proper  difference  of  latitude  ;  then  thro’  ■ 
b  draw  the  parallel  be,  and  make  b  c  equal  to  116  the 
departure,  and  join  a  c.  Count  from  the  parallel  of  a 
on  the  graduated  meridian  upwards  to/;  25  degrees,  and 
through  h  draw  the  parallel  h  e,  which  will  meet^afc  produ¬ 
ced  in  fome  point  e,  and  this  wiil  be  the  place  of  the  fhip 
required. 

12.  In  the  feeftion  of  Plain  Sailing  it  is  plain  that  the 
terras  meridional  dijiance,  departure,  and  difference  cf 
longitude,  were  fynonymous,  conftantly  /ignifying  the  fame 
thing;  which  evidently  followed  frc:Ti  the  fuppofition  of 
the  earth’s  furface  being  projedled  on  a  plane,  in  which 
the  meridians  were  made  parallel,  and  the  degrees  of  lati¬ 
tude  equal  to  one  another  and  to  thofe  of  the  equator. 
But  fince  it  has  been  demonftrated  (in  this  fedion)  that  if, 
in  the  projedlion  of  the  earth’s  furface  upon  a  plane,  the 
meridians  be  made  parallel,  the  degrees  of  latitude  mu/l 
be  unequal,  ftill  increafing  the  nearer  they  come  to  the 
pole.  It  follows  that  thefe  terms  muft  denote  lines  real¬ 
ly  different  from  one  another. 

Sedl.  6.  /yOBLiQ^uE  Sailing, 

The  queftions  that  may  be^propofed  on  this  head  being 
innumerable,  we /hall  only  give  a  few  of  the  moft  ufeful.’ 

Prob.  I.  Coafting  along  the  ftiore,  I  faw  a  cape  bear 
from  me  NNE  ;  then  I  /food  away  NW^W  20  nliles, 
and  I  obferved  the  fame  cape  to  bear  from  me  NE/^E. 
Required  the  diftance  of  the  /hip  from  the  cape  at  each 
ftation. 

Geometrically.  Draw  the  circle  NWSE  (No. 
22.)  to  reprefent  the  compafs,  NS  the  meridian,  and  WK 
the  eaft  and  weft  line,  and  let  C  be  the  place  of  the  fhip 
in  her  firft  /lation  ;  then  from  C  fet  off  upon  the  NW^W 
line,  CA  20  miles,  and  A  will  be  the  place  of  the  iliip 
in  her  fecond  ftation. 
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Prom  C  drav^r  the  NNE  line  CB,  and  from  A  draw 
AB  parallel  to  the  NE^E  line  CD,  which  will  meet  CB 
in  B  the  place  of  the  cape,  and  CB  will  be  the  diltanceof 
it  from  the  fliip  in  its  lirft  ftation,  and  AB  the  diftance 
in  the  fecond  ;  to  find  which,  , 

By  Calculation ; 

In  the  triangle  ABC  are  given  AC,  equal  to  20  miles; 
the  angle  ACB,  equal  to  78°  45^  the  diftance  between 
the  NNE  and  NW-^W  lines ;  all©  the  angle  ABC,  equal 
to  BCD,  equal  to  33°  45^.  the  diltance  between  theNNE 
and  NB^E  lines ;  and  confequently  the  angle  A,  equal  to 
67°  30'. 

Hence  for  CB,  the  dtflance  of  the  cape  from  the  Ihip 
ID  her  firft  ftation,  it  will  be  (by  oblique  trigonometry) 

s.  ABC  :  AC  : :  s.  bag  :  cb, 

i.  e.  As  the  fine  of  the  angle  B  33°  45^ 
is  to  the  diftance  run  AC  ^ —  20  — 

fo  is  the  fine  of  B  AC  —  ^  67  ,  30 

to  CB  —  —  33.26 

the  diftance  of  the  cape  from  the  fliip  at  the  firft  ftation. 
Then  for  AB,  it  will  be,  by  oblique  trigonometry, 

s.  ABC :  AC  ::  s.  acb  :  ab. 

i.  e.  As  the  fine  of  B 

is  to  AC  - 

fo  is  the  fine  of  C  , 
to  AB  — 
the  diftance  of  the  fhip  from  the  cape  at  her  fecond  fta¬ 
tion  . 

Pros.  II.  Coafting  along  the  fhore,  I  fa>v  two  head¬ 
lands  -,  the  firft  bore  from  me  NEi5E  17  miles,  the  other 
SSW  miles.  Required  the  bearing  and  diftance  of  chefe 
hea41ands  from  one  another. 

Geometrically.  Having  drawn  the  compafs  N  WSE 
(No.  23.)  let  C  reprefent  the  place  of  the  lliip  ;  fet  off 
epon  the  NE^E  lineCA  17  miles  from  C  to  A,  and  upon 
the  SSW  line  CB  20  miles  from  C  to  B,  and  join  AB  : 
then  A  will  be  the  firft  headland,  and  B  the  fecond  ;  alfo 
AB  will  be  their  diftance,  and  the  angle  A  will  be  the 
bearing  from  the  NE^N  line  :  to  fin'd  which 
By  Calculation ; 

In  the  triangle  ACB  are  given,  AC  17,  CB  20,  and 
the  angle  ACB  equal  to  101°  15’,  the  diftance  between 

the  NE^E  and  SSW  lines.  "  . 

trigonometry)  it  will  be 
As  the  fum  of  the  fides  A' 
is  to  their  difference 
fo  is  the  tang,  of  4  the  fum 

of  the  angles  A  and  B 
to  the  tang,  of  half  their  diff.  3  ,  49  8.82309 

confequently  the  angle  A  will  be  43°  11',  and  the  angle 
B  35°  34^;  alfo  the  bearing  of  B  from  A  will  be  SiW 
1°  49  wefterly,  and  the  bearing  of  A  from  B  will  be 
N^E  49^  eafterly. 

Then  for  the  diftance  AB,  it  will  be,  by  oblique- angular 
trigonometry; 


Hence  (by  oblique  angular 
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Pros.  III.  Coafting  along  the  fliore’,  I  faw  two  head¬ 
lands;  the  firft  .bore  from  me  NWi5N,  and  the  fecond 
NNE  ;  then  ftanding  away  E(5N  4  northerly  20  miles^ 
I  found  the  firft  bore  from  me  AVNW  wefterly,  and 
the  fecond  NMV  4  wefterly.  Required  the  bearing  aitd 
diftance  of  tbefe  two  headlands, 

Geometr-icall  Y.  Havingdrawn  the  compafs  N  WSE 
(No.  24.)  let  Crepref  ni  the  firft  place  of  die  fiiip  ;  from 
which  draw  the  NW^N  littp  CB,  and  the  NNE  line  CD, 
alfo  the  E^N  4  N  lind  CA,  which  make  equal  to  20. 
From  A  draw  AB  parallel  to  the  WNW  4  W  line,  and 
AD  parallel  to  the  NAV  4  W  meeting  the  two  firft  lines 
in  the  points  B  and  D;  then  B  will  be  the  firft  and  D 
the  fecond  headlands.  Join  the  points  B  and  D,  andBD 
will  be  the  diftance  between  them,  and  the  angle  CDB 
the  bearing  from  the  NNE  line  :  to  find  which 
By  Calculation  ; 

I.  In  the  triangle  ABC  are  given  the  angle  BCA,  e- 
qual  to  104®  04',  the  diftance  between  the  NW^N  line, 
and  the  ENE^E  line;  the  angle  BAC,  equal  to  36°  34', 
the  diftance  between  the  WSW^W  line  and  the  WNW 
4W  line;  the  angle  ABC  equal  to  39°  22^  the  diftance 
between  the  ESE4E  line;  and  the  SW'Z»S  line,  alfo  the 
fide  CA  equal  to  20  miles;  whence  for  CB,  it  will  be  (by 
oblique  trigonometry) 


As  the  fine  of  CBA 
is  to  AC 
fo  is  the  fine  of  CAB 
to  CB  ■  - 


,  39  »  22 
20  — 
36°,  34' 
18.79 


9.80228 

^.30103 

9.77507 

1.27382 


the  diftance  between  the  firft  headland  and  the  ftiip  in  her 
firft  .ftation. 

2.  In  the  triangle  ACD,  are  given  the  angle  ACD,  e- 
qual  to  47®  49',  the  diftance  between  the  ENE^E  line,, 
and  the  NNE  line;  the  angle  CAD,  equal  to  92°  49', 
the  diftance  between. the  WSW-JW  line;  and  the  N^W4 
W  line,  the  angle  CDA  equal  to  39®  22' »  the  diftance 
between  the  SSW  line  and  the  S^E4E  line  ;  alfo  the  leg 
CA  equal  to  20. 

Hence  for  CD,  it  will  bs  (by  oblique  trigonometry) 

As  the  fine  CAD  -  39°,  22'  —  980228 

is  to  AC  -  - -  20  -  1. 30103 

fo  is  the  fine  of  Cx'^D  - .  92°,  34'  —  9-99960 

to. CD  -  -  31.5  —  *-49835 

the  diftance  between  the  fecond  headland  and  the  ftiip  in> 
her  firft  ftation. 

3.  In  the  triangle  BCD  are  given  BC  18.79, 

31.5,  and  die  angle  ^CD  equal  to  56°  15',  the  diftance 
between  the  NW^N  line  and  the  NNE  line. 

Hence  for  the  angle  CDB,  it  will  be  (by  oblique  tri¬ 
gonometry) 

As  the  fum  of  the  fides  —  50*29 - 1.70145 

is  to  the  difference  of  fides  12.71  -  1.10415 

fo  is  tangent  of  4  fum?  ✓  o  ' 

ofthe  unknown  angles  3  *>5*  10.27189 

to  tang,  of  half  their  diff.  25,18  —  9-^7453 

confequently  the  angle  CBD  is  87°  10',  and  the  angle 
CDB  36°  35'.  Hence  the  bearing  of  the  firft  headland 
from  the  fecond  will  be  S  59°  8^  W  or  SW^W4W 
nearly;  and  for  the  diftance  between  them,  it  will  be. 

As  the  fine  ofBDC  -  36°,  35^  — •  9.77524' 

is  to  BC  - J8.79  —  1.27382' 
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fo  is  the  fine  of  BCD  -  56°,  15'  —  .  9  91985 

to  BD  ' -  -  26  21  -  141.843 

the  diftance  between  the  two  headlands. 

This,  and  the  firft  probiem,  are  of  great  ufe  in 
<ilrawing  the  plot  of  any  harbour,  or  Jaying  down  any  fea 
-coafi. 

Suppofe  a  (hip  that  makes  her  way  good  within  6  4 
points  of  the  wind,  at  north,  is  bound  to  a  port  bearing 
eaft86  miles  diftance  from  her:  Required  the  courfe  and 
diftance  upon  each  tack,  to  gain  the  intended  port. 

Geometrically.  Having  drav/n  the  compafs  NE 
SW,  (No.  25.)  let  C  reprefent  the  Iklp's  place,  and  fet 
off  upon  the  ea(t  line  C  A  86  miles,  fo  A  will  be  the  in¬ 
tended  port.  Draw  CD  and  CB  on  each  fide  of  the 
north  line  at  6  4  points  diftance  from  it,  and  through  A 
draw  AB  parallel  to  CD  meeting  CB  in  B  ;  then  The 
ENE  4  E  line  CB,  will  be  the  courfe  of  the  fhip  upon 
the  ftarboard  tack,  and  CB  its  diftance  on  that  tack  ; 
alfo  the  ESE  t  E  1  ne  A.b,  will  be  the  courfe  on  the 
larboard  tack,  and  BA  the  diftance  on  that  tack :  to  find 
which 


By  Calculation ; 

In  the  triangle  ABC  are  given,  the  angle  ACB,  equal 
to  16®,  53',  the  diftance  between  the  eaft  and  ENE  4 
E  line;  the  angle  CB  A,  equal  to  146®  14',  the  diftance 
‘between  the  ENE  4  E  WNW  4  W  lines ;  the 

angle  BAG  equal  to  16°  53',  the  diftance  between  the 
€aft  and  ESE  4  E  lines;  alfo  AC  86  miles. 

Hence  fince  the  angle  at  A  and  C  are  equal,  the  legs 
CB  and  BA  will  likewife  be  equal;  to  find  either  of 
which  (fuppofe  CB)  it  will  be  (by  oblique  angled  tri¬ 
gonometry.) 

As  the  fine  of  B  —  146°*  ^4  _ —  9  74493 

is  to  AC  —  86  —  1-93450 

fo  is  the  fine  of  A  —  16,  53  —  9*46303 

^0  CB  -  44-94  -  1.65260 

the  diftance  the  fhip  muft  fail  on  each  tack. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  ufeful  queftions  of  this  nar 
ture  that  may  be  propofed ;  but  the  nature  of  them  being 
better  underftood* by  practice  at  fea,  we  fhall  leave  them, 
and  go  on  to  Current  Sailing, 

Seel.  7.  Cone er fling  Currents,  and  bom)  to  make 
proper  allowances , 


I.  Currents  are  certain  fettings  of  the  Jlreanii  by 
which  all  bodies  (as  fhips,  bcl)  moving  therein,  are 
compelled  to  alter  their  courfe  or  velocity,  or  both  ; 
and  fubmit  to  the  motion  imprefied  upon  them  by  the 


current. 

Case  I  If  the  current  fets  juft  with  the  courfe  of  the 
Ihip,  (/-  e  )  moves  on  the  fame  rhomb  with  it ;  then  the 
motion  of  the  fhip  is  increafed,  by  as  much  as  is  the  drift 
or  velocity  of  the  current. 

Example.  Suppofe  a  fhip  fails  SE^S  at  the  rate  of 
6  miles  an  hour,  in  a  current  that  fets  SE^S  2  miles  an 
hour :  Required  her  true  rate  of  failing. 

Here  it  is  evident  that  the  fhip’s  true  rale  of  failing 
will  be  8  miles  an  hour. 

Case  II.  If  the  current  fets  diredly  againft  the  fhip’s 
courfe,  then  the  motion  of  the  fhip  is  lefTened  by  as  much 
.as  is  the  velocity  of  the  current. 
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Example.  Suppofe  a  fhip  fails  SSW  at  the  rate  of 
10  miles  an  hour,  in  a  current  that  fets  NNE  6  miles  an 
hour.  Required  the  fhip’s  true  rate  of  faihng. 

Here  it  is  evident  that  the  Ihip’s  true  rate  of  failing 
will  be  4  miles  an  hour.  Henceit  is  plain, 

Cor.  I.  If  the  velocity  of  the  current  be  lefs  than 
the  velocity  of  the  fhip,  then  the  fhip  will  get  fo  much  a- 
head  as  is  the  difference  of  thefe  velocities. 

Cor.  II.  If  the  velocity  of  the  current  be  ,greater  than 
that  of  the  fhip,  then  the  fhip  will  fall  fo  much  a  ftern  as 
is  the  difference  of  thefe  velocities. 

Cor.  hi.  Laftly,  If  the  velocttyof  the  current  be  e- 
qual  to  that  of  the  fhip,  then  the  fhip  will  ftand  ftill  ;  the 
one  velocity  deftroying  the  other. 

Case.  Ill  If  the  urrent  thwarts  the  courfe  of  the  fhip, 
then  it  not  only  leffenS  or  augments  her  velocity,  but 
gives  her  a  new  direction  compounded  of  the  courfe  fhe 
fleers,  and  the  fetting  of  the  current,  as  is  manifeft  from 
the  following 

Lemma.  If  a  body  at  A  (No.  26.)  be  impelled  by 
two  forces  at  the  fame  time,  the  one  in  the  direction  AB 
capable  to  carry  that  body  from  A  to  B  in  a  certain  fpaee 
of  time,  and  the  other  in  the  -diredlion  AD  capable  to 
carry  it  from  A  to  D  in  the  fame  time  ;  complete  the 
parallelogram  ABCD,  and  draw  the  diagonal  AC  ;  then 
the  body  at  A  agitated  by  thefe  two  forces  together,  will 
move  along  the  line  BC,  and  will  be  in  the  point  C  at 
the  end  of  the  time  in  which  it  would  have  moved  along 
AD  or  AB  with  the  forces  feparately  applied. 

Hence  the  folution  of  the  following  examples  will  be 
evident^ 

Example  I.  Suppofe  a  fhip  fails  (by  the  compafs) 
dire<ftly  fouth  96  miles  in  24  hours,  in  a  current  that  fets 
eaft  45  miles  in  the  fame  time.  Required  the  fh'p’s  true 
courfe  and  diftance. 

Geometrically.  Draw  AD  (fee  No.  26.)  to  te- 
prefent  the  fouth  and  north  line  of  the  fhip  at  A,  which 
make  equal  to  96  ;  from  D  draw  DC  perpendicular  to 
AD,  equal  to  45;  and  jom  AC.  Then  C  will  be  the 
fhip’s  true  place,  AC  her  true  diftance,  and  the  angle 
CAD  the  true  courfe.  To  find  which 
By  Calculation  : 

Firft,  For  the  true  courfe  DAC,  it  will  be,  (by  refl- 
angular  trigonometry,) 

As  the  apparent  diftance  AD  —  96  * —  1.98227 
is  to  the  current’s  motion  DC  —  45  —  165321 

fo  is  r.  dius  — -  - -  -  lo.ooooo 

to  the  tangent  of  the  true 7 

courfe  DAC  1  -  =5  9  ^7094 

confequently  the  fhip’s  true  courfe  is  S  25°  07’  E,  or 
SSE  2°  37’,  eafterly. 

Then  for  the  true  diftance  AC,  it  will  be,  (by  re<51an- 
gular  trigonometry,) 

As  the  fine  of  the  courfe  A  - -  25°,  07’  9  62784 

is  to  the  departure  DC  - -  45  —  1.65321 

fo  is  radius  -  -  ,  -  10.00000 

to  the  true  diftance  AC  -  106  —  2.02537 

Example.  Suppofe  a  fliip  fails  SE  120  miles  in  20 
hours,  in  a  current  that  fets  W^N  at  the  rate  of  2  miles 
an  hour  :  Required  the  fhip’s  true  courfe  and  diftance  fail¬ 
ed  in  that  time.  . 

Geome" 


N 


V 
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GfioMETRiCAiLY.  Having  drawn  the  compafs 
NESW  (No  27.)  let  C  reprefent  the  place  the  fhip  fail¬ 
ed  from  ;  draw  the  SE  line  CA,  which  make  equal  to 
120  jfthen  will  A  be  the  place  the  (hip  caped  at. 

From  A  draw  AB  parallel  to  the  W^N  line  CD,  e- 
qual  to  40,  the  motion  of  the  current  in  20  hours,  and 
join  CB  ;  then  B  w'ill  be  the  fhip’s  true  place  at  the  end 
of  20  hours,  CB  her  true  diltance,  and  the  angle  SCB 
her  true  courfe.  To  find  which 

By  Calculation; 

In  the  triangle  ABC,  are  given  CA  120,  ■AB40,  and 
the  angle  CAB  equal  to  34°  45*,  the  diflance  between 
the  E/yS  and  SE'imes,  to  find  the  angles  B  and  C,  and 
the  fide  CB„ 

Firft,  For  the  angles  C  and  B,  it  will  be,  (by  oblique 
trigonometry) 

As  the  fum  of  the  fides  CA  and  AB  160  —  2.20412 

is  to  their  diflFerence  -  80  —  1.90309 

fo  is  the  tang,  of  half  the  fum 7  o 

ofthe  angles  B  andC  -  5  73’°’  10.51783 

to  the  tang,  of  half  their  dilF.  —  59  >  4f  10.21680 
confcquently  the  angle  B  will  be  131  ,  52,  and  the 
angle  ACB  14°  23*.  Hence  the  true  courfe  is  S  30*^, 
37’  E,  or  SSE  2°  07’  e-^erly. 

Then  for  the  true  diftance  CB,  it  will  be,  {by  oblique 
trigonometry) 

As  the  fine  of  B  -  131®*  52’  — 

is  to  AC  -  -  120 - 

fo  is  the  fine  of  A  -  33®,  45’  — 

to  the  true  diftance  CB  -  89-53  —  ... 

Example  III.  Suppofe  a  (hip  coming  out  from  fea  in 
the  night,  has  fight  of  Scilly  light,  bearing  NE^N  dif¬ 
tance  4  leagues,  it  being  then  flood  tide  fetting  ENE  2 
miles  an  hour,  and  the  ftiip  running  after  the  rate  of  5 
miles  an  hour.  Required  upon  what  courfe  and  how  far 
fhe  muft  fail  to  hit  the  Lizard,  which  bears  from  Scilly 
Ei^S  diftance  1 7  leagues. 

Geometrically,  Having  drawn  the  compafs 
NESW  (No.  28.)  let  Areprefent  the  fhip’s  place  at  fea, 
and  draw  the  NE^N  line  AS,  which  make  equal  to  12 
miles,  fo  S  will  reprefent  Scilly, 

From  S  draw  SL  equal  to  51  miles,  and  parallel  to  the 
E4S  line  ;  then  L  will  reprefent  the  Lizard. 

FrorrvL  draw  LC  parallel  to  the  ENE  line,  equal  to 
2  miles,  and  from  C  draw  CD  equal  to  j  miles  meeting 
AL  in  D  ;  then  from  A  draw  AB  parallel  to  CD  meet¬ 
ing  L.C  produced  in  B;  and  AB  will  be  the  required  dif¬ 
tance.,  and  SAB  the  true  courfe.  To  find  which 
By  Calculation; 

In  the  triangle  ASL  are  given  the  fide  AS  equal  to  12 
miles,  the  fide  SL  equal  to  41,  and  the  angle  ASL  e- 
qual  to  1 1 8®  07’,  the  diftance  between  the  NE^N  and 
WiN  lines  ;  to  find  the  angles  SAL  and  SLA^  Con- 
fequently,  (by  oblique  trigonometry,)  it  will  be. 

As  the  fum  of  the* fides  AS  and  SL  —  63  1-79934 

b  to  their  difference  - •  —  39  1.59106 

fo  is  the  tang,  of  half  the  fum")  o 

of  the  angles  SAL  and  SLA  5  3°  >  56  9-77763 

to  the  targ.  of  half  their  diff.  —  21*  9-56934 

Yol.  IlL  N^85.  2 


9  87198 
2  07918 

9-74474 

1.95194 


*55^  33'  —  9.61689 
57.65  -  1.76080 

17-32 - 947894 

41.96  -  1.62285 
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confequentjy  the  angle  SAL,  will  be  51®  17%  and  fo  the 
direct  bearing  of  the  Lizard  from  the  fhip  will  be  N  85^ 
02’  E,  or  E^N  6^  17’  E;  and  for  the  diftance  AL,  it 
will  be  (by  oblique  trigonometry,) 

As  the  fine  of  SAL  —  51^,  17*  —  9.89223 

is  to  SL  -  — y-  51  —  1.70757 

fo  is  the  fine  of  ASL  —  118®,  07’  —  ^9.94546 

to  AL  -  -T —  57-65  - -  1.76080 

the  diftance  between  the  fhip  and  the  Lizard. 

Again,  in  the  triangle  DLC,  are  given  the  angle  L  e- 
qual  to  17*^  32*,  the  diftance  between  the  ENE  and  N 
85°  02’  E  lines  ;  the  fide  LC,  equal  to  2  miles,  the  cur¬ 
rent’s  drift  in  an  hour;  and  the  fide  CD,  equal  to  5  miles, 
the  fhip’s  run  in  the  fame  time.  Hence  for  the  angle  D, 
it  will  be  (by  oblique  trigonometry,) 

As  the  fhip's  run  in  i  hour  DC  —  5  j—  0.69897 

is  to  the  fine  of  L  -  17^,  32’  —  9.47894 

fo  is  the  current’s  drift  LC  —  2  ■—  0.30103 

to  the  fine  of  D  -  -  6®,  55’  —  9.08100 

confcquently  fince  by  conftruiflion  the  angle  LAB  is  equal 
to  the  angle  LDC,  the  courfe  the  ftiip  muft  fleer  is  S  88® 
03’  E. 

Then  for  the  diftance  AB,  it  will  be  (hy  oblique  tri-* 
gonometry,) 

As  the  fine  of  B  - 

is  to  AL  -  — 

fo  is  the  fine  of  L  — 

to  AB  -  — 

confcquently,  fince  the  fhip  is  failing  at  the  rate  of  5  miles 
an  hour,  it  follows,  that  in  failing  8*^  24”^  S  88®  03’  E, 
fhe  will  arrive  at  the  Lizard. 

Example  IV..  A  fhip  from  a  certain  headland  in  the 
latitude  of  34®  00’  north,  fails  SE^S  J2  miles  in  three 
hours,  in  a  current  that  fets  between  north  and  call;  and 
then  the  fame  headland  is  found  to  bear  WN  W,  and  the 
fhip  to  be  in  the  latitude  of  33®  52’  north.  Required  the 
fetting  and  drift  of  the  current. 

Geometrically.  Having  drawn  the"  compafs 
NESW  (No.  29.)  let  A  reprefent  the  place  of  the  fhip, 
and  draw  the  SE^S  line  AB  equal  to  12  miles,  alfo  the 
ESE  line  AC. 

Set  off  from  A  upon  the>meridian  AD,  equal  to  8  miles, 
the  difference  of  latitude,  and  through  D  draw  DC  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  eaft  and  weft  line  WE,  meeting  AC  in  C, 
Join  C  and  B  with  the  right  line  BC  ;  then  C  will  be  the 
fhip’s  place,  the  angle  ABC  the  fetting  of  the  current 
from  the  SE^S  line,  and  the  line  BC  will  be  the  drift 
of  the  current  in  3  hours.  To  find  which 
By  Calculation  : 

In  the  triangle  ADC  right  angled  at  D,  are  given  the 
difference  of  latitude  AD  equal  to  8  nides,  the  angle 
DAC  equdi  to  67®  30’.  WhcBce  for  AC,  the  diftance 
the  fhip  has  failed,  it  will  be 

As  radius  -  -  -  10.00000 

is  to  the  diff.  of  latitude  AD  —  '8  —  0.90309 

fo  is  the  fecant  of  the  courfe  ?  ✓  «  ,  ✓ 

DAC  —  _  I  —  670,  30’  10.41716 

to  the  diftance  run  AC  -  20.9 —  1.32025 

Aga  n,  in  the  triangle  ABC,  are  given  AB  equal  to 
5  E  ^  12 
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12  miles,  AC  equal  to  ^0.9^  and  the  angle  BAG  equal 
to  33^  45’,  the  diliance  between  the  SE^S  and  ESE 
lines.  Whence  for  the  angle  at  B,  it  will  be. 

As  the  fum  of  thje  Tides  AC  and  AB  32.9  1.51720 

is  to  their  difference  -  —  8.9  —  0.J94930 

To  is  the  tang,  of  half  the7 

fum  of  the  angles  B  and  Ci  73°.  07  -  10.51806 
to  tang,  of  4  their  difF.  —  41®,  43’  4  —  9.95025 

confequently  the  angle  B  is  114®  51’,  and  To  the  fetting 
of  the  current  will  be  N  81®  06’  E  or  E^E  2^  21’  E. 
Then  for  BC  the  current’s  drift  in  3  hours,  it  will  be,* 
AsthefineofB  —  114®,  51’  —  9.92700 

is  to  the  didance  run  AC  20.9  - -  1.32025 

To  is  the  fine,  of  A  —  33^*45’  -  9-74474 

to  BC  -- —  -  12.8  -  1.10719 

the  current’s  drift  in  3  hours,  and  confequently  the  cur¬ 
rent  feis  E^N  2®  21’  E  4.266  miles  an  hour. 

Se6l.  8.  Concerning  the  Yaki  AT  ic'd  of  Compass, 

and  horn)  to  find  it  from  the  true  and  obferved  Ampli¬ 
tudes  or  Aziu\5Tn^  of  the  fun, 

1.  The  variation  of  the  compafs  is  how  far  the  north 

or  fouth  pjiint  of  the  needle  (lands  from  the  true  fouth  or 
north  point  of  the  horizon  towards  the  eaft  or  weft ;  or 
it  is  an  arch  of  the  horizon  intercepted  between  the  me¬ 
ridian  of  the  place  of  obfervation  and  the  magnetic  me¬ 
ridian.  . 

2.  It  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  know  the  variation  of 
the  compafs  at  Tea,  in  order  to  correal  the  (hip’s  courfe  ; 
for  fince  the  (hip’s  courfe  is  dire<fted  by  the  compafs,  it  is 
evident  that  if  the  compafs  be  wrong  the  true  courfe  vvill 
differ  from  the  obferved,  and  confequently  the  whole 
rickoning  differ  from  the  truth. 

3.  The  fun’s  true  amplitude  is  an  arch  of  the  horizon 
'Comprehended  between  the  true  eaft  or  weft  point  thereof, 

and  the  centre  of  the  fun  at  rifing  or  fetting ;  or  it  is  the 
number  of  degrees,  ^c.  that  the  centre  of  the  fun  is  di 
ftant  from  the  true  eaft  or  weft  point  of  the  horizon,  to¬ 
wards  the  fouth  or  north. 

4.  The  fun’s  magnetic  amplitude  is  the  number  of  de¬ 
grees  that  the  centre  of  the  fun  is  from  the  eaft  or  weft  point 
of  the  compafs,  towards  the  fouth  or  north  point  of  the 
fame  at  rifing  or  felting. 

5.  Having  the  declination  of  the  fun,  together  with  the 
latitude  of  the  place  of  obfervation,  we  may  from  thence 
find  the  fun’s  true  amplitude,  by  the  following  aftronomic 
prOpofition,  viz. 

As  the  co-fine  of  the  latitude 
is  to  the  radius 

So  is  the  fine  of  the  fun’s  declination 
to  the  fine  of  the  fun’s  true  amplitude 
which  will  be  north  or  fouth  according  as  the  fun’s  declina¬ 
tion  is  north  or  fouth. 

Example.  Required  the  fun’s  true  amplitude  in  the 
latitude  of  4i^  5Cr  north,  on  the  23d  day  of  April  1731. 

Firft,  I  find  (from  the  tables  of  the  fun’s  declination) 
that  the  fun’s  declination  the  23d  of  April  is  15^54'  north; 
then  for  the  true  amplitude,  it  will  be,  by  the  former  ana-? 

logy-j-v 

As  the'*co  fine  of  the  lat,  41^  50’  —  9.87221 

is  to  radius  — %  — -  lo.coooo 
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fo  is  the  fine  of  the  decl.  15^,54',  —  9-4376$ 

to  the  fine  of  the  amplit,.  21  ,  35  ,  —  9-56548 

which  is  north,  becaufe  the  declination  is  north  at  that 
time;  and  confequently,  in  the  latitude  of  41°  5^0’  north, 
the  fun  rifes  on  the  23d  of  April  21”  35’  from  the  eaft 
part  of  the  horizon  towards  the  north,  and  fets  lomuch 
from  the  weft  the  fame  way. 

6.  The  fun’s  true  azimuth  is  the  arch  of  the  horizon 
intercepted  between  the  meridian  and  the  vertical  circle 
paffing  through  the  centre  of  the  fun  at  the  time  of  oh- 
fervation. 

7.  The  fun’s  magnetiq  azimuth  is  the  arch  of  the  ho¬ 
rizon  intercepted  between  the  magnetic  meridian  and  the 
vertical,  paffing  through  the  fun. 

8.  Having  the  latitude  of  the  place  of  obfervation,  tOr 
gether  with  the  fun’s  declination  and  altitude  at  the  time 
of  obfervation,  we  may  find  his  true  azimuth  after  the 
following  method,  viz. 

Make  it, 

A%  the  tangent  of  half  the  complement  of  the  latitude  is 
to  the  tangent  of  half  the  fum  of  the  diftance  of  the  fun 
from  the.  pole  and  complement  of  the  altitude 
So  is  the  tangent  of  half  the  difference  between  the  di¬ 
ftance  of  the  fun  from  the  pole  and  complement  of  the 
altitude  . 

To  the  tangent  of  a  fourth  arch 

which  fourth  arch  added  to  b^lf  the  complement  of  the 
latitude  will  give  a  fifth  arch,  and  this  fifth  arch  leffened 
by  the  complement  of  the  latitude  will  give  a  fixth  arch. 
Then  make  It 
As  the  radius 

is  to  the  tangent  of  the  altitude 

fo  is  the  tangent  of  the  fixth-arch 

to  the  CO  fine  of  the  fun’s  azimuth 

which  is  to  be  counted  from  the  fouth  or  north,  to  the  eaft 

or  weft,  according  as  the  fun  is  fituated  with  refped  to  the 

place  of  obfervation. 

If  the  latitude  of  the  place  and  declination  of  the  fun 
be  both  north  or  both  fouth,  then  the  declination  taken 
from  90'’  will  give'the  fun’s  d.4Iance  from  the  pole;  but 
if  the  latitude  and  declination  be  on  contrary  fides  of 
the  equator,  then  the  declination  added  to  90®  will  give 
the  fun’s  diftance  from  the  neareft  pole  to  the  place  of 
obfervation. 

Example.  In  the  latitude  of  5 1'’  32' north,  the  fun 
having  19'’  39  north  declination,  his  altitude  was  found 
by  obfervation  to  be  38®  18  ;  Required  the  azimuth. 

By  the  firft  of  the  foregoinganalogies,  it  will  be 
As  the  tangent  of  4  the  com^ 
plemement  of  the  latitude  y 
is  to  the  tageni  of  f  the  fum' 
of  the  diftance  of  the  fun 
from  the  pole  and  comple 
ment  of  the  altitude  — 
fo  is  the  tangent  of  half  their 

difference  - 

.  to  the  tang,  of  a  4th  afeh 
which  fourth  arch  40®  20’,  added-  to  19°  14'  half  the 
complement  of  the  latitude,  give  a  fifth  arch  59°  34' ; 
and  this  fifth  arch  leffened  by  38°  28',  the  complement 
of  the  latitude,  gives  the  fixth  arch  21®  06' ;  then  for 

the 


19®.- 14'  9.54289 

61  „  01  10.25655 

9  »»  19  7-2I499L 
40  „  20  9.92885. 
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tlieazimuthi  it  will  be,  by  the  fecond  of  the  preceding  ana- 
gies. 

As  radius  -  ■  lo.ooooo 

is  to  the  tang,  of  the  altitude  38°,  18''  9.89749 
fo  is  the  tang,  of  the  fixth  arch  21  „o6  —  9.58644 

to  the  co-hne  of  the  azimuth  72,,  15  —  9*48393 

which,  becaufe  the  latitude  is  north  and  the  fun  fouth  of 
the  place  of  obfervation,  muft  be  counted  from  the  fouth 
towards  the  eaft  or  weft  ;  and  confequently,  if  the  alti- 
tud  of  the  fun  was  taken  in  the  morning,  the  azimuth 
will  be  S  72®  15’  E,  or  ESE  4^  45’  E  ;  but  if  the  al¬ 
titude  was  taken  in  the  afternoon,  the  azimuth  will  be 
S  72®  15’  W,  or  WSW  4°  45’  wefterly. 

9.  Having  found  the  fun’s  true  amplitude  or  azimuth 
by  the  preceding  an/Iogies,  and  his  magnetic  amplitude 
or  azimuth  by  obfeivation,  it  is  evident,  if  they  agree, 
there  is  no  variation  ;  but  if  they  difagree,  then  if  the 
true  and  obferved  amplitudes  at  the  rifing  or  fetting  of 
the  fun  be  both  of  the  fame  name,  /.  e.  either  both 
north,  or  both  fouth,  their  difference  is  the  variation  ; 
but  if  they  be  of  different  names,  /.  e.  one  north  and 
the  other  fouth,  their  fum  is  the  variation.  Again,  if 
the  true  and  obferved  azimuth  be  both  of  the  fame  name, 
/.  e.  either  both  eaft  or  both  weft,  their  difference  is  the 
variation  ;  but  if  they  be  of  different  names,  their  fum  is 
the  variation  ;  And  to  knoW  whether  the  variation  is 
caflerly,  obferve  this  general  rule,  viz. 

Let  the  obferver’s  face  be  turned  to  the  fun  :  then  if 
the  true  amplitude  or  azimuth  be  to  the  right  hand  of 
the  obferved,  the  variation  is  eafterJy  ;  but  if  it  be  to  the 
left,  wefterly. 

To  explain  which,  let  NESW  (No.  30.)  reprefent  a 
compafs,  and  fuppofe  the  funis  really  E/’S  at  the  time 
of  obfervation,  but  the  obferver  fees  him  off  the  eaft 
point  of  the  compafs,  and  fo  the  true  amplitude  or  azi¬ 
muth  of  the  fun  is  to  the  right  of  the  magnetic  or  ob¬ 
ferved  ;  here  it  is  evident  that  the  E/^S  point  of  the 
compafs  ought  to  lie  where  the  eaft  point  is,  and  fo  the 
north  where  the  N^W  is  ;  confeqaently  the  north  point 
of  the  compafs  is  a  point  too  far  eaft,  1.  e.  the  variation 
in  this  cafe  is  eafterly.  The  fame  will  hold  when  the  am¬ 
plitude  or  azimuth  is  taken  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  me¬ 
ridian. 

Again,  let  the  true  amplitude  or  azimuth  be  to  the 
left  hand  of  the  obferved.  Thus,  fuppofe  the  fun  is  really 
E^N  at  the  time  of  obfervation,  but  the  obferver  fees 
him  off  the  eaft  point  of  the  compafs,  and  fo  the  true 
amplitude  or  azimuth  to  the  left  of  the  obferved ;  Here 
it  is  evident  that  the  E^N  point  of  the  compafs  ought  to 
ftand  where  the  eaft  point  is,  and  fo  the  north  where  the 
N^E  point  is  ;  confequently  the  north  point  of  the  com¬ 
pafs  lies  a  point  too  far  wefterly,  fo  in  this  cafe  the  va¬ 
riation  is  weft.  The  fame  will  hold  when  the  fun  is  ob¬ 
ferved  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  meridian. 

Example  I.  Suppofe  the  fun’i  true  amplitude  at  ri- 
fing  is  found  to  be  E  14®  20’  N,  but  by  the  compafs  it 
is  found  to  be  E  26^  12’ :  Required  the  variation,  and 
which  way  it  is. 

Since  they  are  both  the  fame  way,  therefore 
Trom  the  magnetic  amplitude  - —  E  26®,  12’  N, 
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take  the  true  amplitude  —  —  E  14  ,  20  N. 

and  there  remains  the  variation  -  n  ,  52  E. 

which  is  eafterly,  becaufe  in  this  cafe  the  true  amplitude 
is  the  right  of  the  obferved. 

Example  II.  Suppofe  the  fun’s  true  amplitude  atfet- 
tlng  is  W  34*^  26’  S,  and  his  magnetic  amplitude  W  33^ 
13’  S  :  Required  the  variation,  and  which  way  it  is. 
Since  they  lie  both  the  fame  way,  therefore 


From  the  fun’s  true  amplitude  — 

W  34^, 

26’ s. 

take  his  magnetic  amplitude 

V7  23 

.  ij  s. 

there  remains  the  variation  •— 

11  , 

.  13  W. 

which  is  wefterly,  becaufe  the  true  amplitude,  in  this  cafe, 
is  to  the  left  hand  of  the  obferved. 

Example  III.  Suppofe  the  fun’s  true  altitude  at  rifing 
is  found  to  be'13^  34’  N,  and  his  magnetic  E  12^  32’  S  :  ' 
Required  the  variation,  and  which  way  it  lies. 

Since'  the  true  and  obferved  amplitudes  lie  different 
ways,  therefore 

7'o  the  true  amplitude  —  E  13^,  24’  N, 

add  the  magnetic  amplitude  —  E  12  ,  32  S. 

the  fum  is  the  variation  —  25  ,  56  W. 

which  is  wefterly,  becaufe  the  true  amplitude  is,  in  this 
cafe,  to  the  left  of  the  obferved. 

Example  IV.  Suppofe  the  fun’s  true  altitude  at  fet- 
tin^  is  found  to  be  W  8^  24’  .  N,  but  his  magnetic  am¬ 
plitude  is  W  10^  13.’  S  :  Required  the  variatidn.  ' 

To  the  true  amplitude  —  W  8^,  24^  N. 

add  the  magnetic  •—  —  W  10  ,  13  S. 

the  fum  is  the  variation  -  18  ,  37  E.. 

which  is  eafterly,  becaufe  the  true  amplitude  is  10  the 
right  of  the  obferved. 

Example  V.  Suppofe  the  fun’s  true  azimuth  at  the 
time  of  obfervation,  is  found  to  be  N  86®  40'  E,  but  by 
the  compafs  it  is  N  73°  24^  E  ;  Required  the  variation, 
and  which  way  it  lies.. 

From  the  fun’s  true  azimuth,  —  N  86®,  40^  E. 
take  the  magnetical,  —  N  73  ,  24  E,’ 

there  remains  the  variation,  -  13  ,  16  E. 

which  is  eafterly,  becaufe  the  true  azimuth  is  to  the  right 
of  the  obferved. 

Example  VI.  Suppofe  the  fun’s  true  azimuth  is  S' 
3®  24^  E.  and  the  magnetical  S  4®  36^  W  :  Required 
the  variation,  and  which  way.  it  lies. 

To  the  true  azimuth  - - 83°,  24'  E. 

add  the  magnetical  azimuth  -  S  4  ,  36  W,. 


the  fum  is  thevariation  -  8  ,  00  W. 

which  is  wefterly,  becaufe  the  true  azimuth  is,  in  this 
cafe,  to  the  left  of  the  obferved. 

10.  The  variation  of  the  compafs  was  firft  obferved 
at  London,  in  the  year  1^80,  to  be  ii®  15’  eafterly, 
and  in  the  year  1622  it  was  6°  o’  E  ;  alfo  in  the  year 
1634.  it  was  4®  05’  E,  ftill  decreafing,  and  the  needle 
approaching  the  true  meridian,  till  it  coincided  with  it», 
and  then  there  was  no  variation  j  after  which,  the  varia^ 

tiaa 
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tion  began  to  be  wederly ;  and  in  the  yeai:  1672,  it  was 
obferved  to  be  2°  30’  W ;  alfo  in  the  year  1683,  it  was 
4°  30’  W ;  and  fince  that  time  the  variation  Itill  conti¬ 
nues  at  London  to  increafe  wefterly  ;  but  how  far  it  will 
go  that  way,  time  and  obfervations  will  probably  be  the 
only  means  to  difcover. 

Again,  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1640,  the  variation  was 
3®  00’  E  ;  and  in  the  year  i6’66,  there  was  no  variation; 
but  in  the  year  1681,  it  was  2®  30*  W,  and  ftill  conti¬ 
nues  to  go  wefterly.  t 

In  fhort,  from  obfervations  made  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  it  appears,  that  in  different  places  the  varia¬ 
tion  differs  both  as  to  its  quantity  and  denomination,  it 
being  eaft  in  one  place,  and  weft  in  another ;  the  true 
caufe  and  theory  of  which,  for  want  of  a  fufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  obfervations,  has  not  as  yet  been  fully  explained. 

Se(5l:  9.  The  Method  of  keeping  a  Journal  at  fea\ 

and  honu  to  correct  it,  by  making  proper  ailonuancesfor 

the  leeway,  variation,  6'c. 

1 .  Lee-way  is  the  angle  that  the  rhom  Mine,  upon  which 
the  (hip  endeavours  to  fail,  makes  with  the  rhomb  fhe 
really  falls  upon.  This  is  occafioned  by  the  force  of  the 
wind  or  furge  of  the  fea,  when  fhe  lies  to  the  windw^ard, 
or  is  clofe  hauled,  which  caufesher  to  fall  off  and  glide 
ftde-ways  from  the  point  of  the  compafs  fhe  capes  at. 
Thus  let  NESW  (No.  31.)  reprefen i  the  compaft;  and 
fuppofe  a  fhip  at  C  capes  at,  or  endeavours  to  fail  upon, 
the  rhomb  Ca  ;  but  by  the  force  of  the  wind,  and  furge 
of  the  fea,  fhe  is  obliged  to  fall  off,  and  make  her  way 
good  upon  the  rhomb  Oh  ;  then  the  angle  aOb  is  the  lee-^ 
way  ;  and  if  that  angle  be  equal  to  one  point,  the  fhip 
is  faid  ta  make  one  point  lee  way;  and  if  equal  to  two 
points,  the  fhip  is  faid  to  make  two  points  lee  way,  ^c. 

2.  The  quantity  of  this  angle  is  very  uncertain,  becaufe 
fome  fhips,  with  the  fame  quantity  of  fail,  and  with  the 
fame  gale,  will  make  more  lee-way  than  others;  it  de* 
pending  much  upon  the  mould  and  trim  of  the  fhip,  and 
the  quantity  of  water  that  fhe  draws.  The  common  al¬ 
lowances  that  are  generally  made  for  the  lee* way,  .are  as 
follow. 

1.  If  a  fhip  be  clofe  hauled,  has  all  her  fails  fet,  the 
water  fnooth,  and  a  moderate  gale  of  wind,  fhe  is  then 
fuppofed  to  make  little  or  no  lee- way. 

2.  If  it  blow  fo  frgfhas  to  caufe  the  finall  fails  be  hand¬ 
ed,  it  is  ufua!  to  allow  one  point. 

If  it  blow  fo  hard  that  the  top  fails  muft  be  clofe 
reeft,  then  the  common  allowance  is  two  points  for  lee¬ 
way. 

4  If  one  top  fail  muft  be  handed,  then  the  fhip  is  fup- 
pofed  to  make  between  two  and  three  points  lee  way. 

5  When  both  top-fails  muft  be  handed,  then  the  al¬ 
lowance  is  about  four  points  for  lee-way. 

6  If  blows  fo  hard,  as  to  occafion  the  fore-courfe  to 
be  handed,  the  allowance  is  between  and  6  points. 

7.  When  both  main  and  fore-courfes  muft  be  handed, 
then  6  or  64-  points  are  commonly  allowed  for  lee-way. 

8.  When  the  mizen  is  handed,  and  the  fliip  is  trying  a 
hull,  file  is  then  commonly  allowed  about  7  points  for  lee¬ 
way. 

.3  Though  thefe  rules  are  fuch  as  are  generally  made 
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ufe  of,  yet  fince  the  lee- way  depends  much  upon  the  mould 
and  trim  of  the  fhip,  it  is  evident  that  they  cannot  cxa(ftly 
ferve  to  every  fhip;  and  therefore  the  beft  way  is  to  find  ic 
by  obfervation  ;  Thus,  let  the  fhip’s  wake  be  let  bjra  com¬ 
pafs  in  the  poop,  and  the  oppolite  lumbis  the  true  courfe 
made  good  by  the  fhip  ;  then  the  difference  between  this 
and  the  couii'e  given  byrthe  compafs  in  the  bittacle,  is 
the  lee- way  required.  If  the  fhip  be  within  fight  of 
land;  then  the  lee- way  may  be  exaftly  found  by  ot>- 
ferving  a  point  on  the  land  which  continues  to  bear  the 
fame  way,  and  the  diftance  between  the  point  of  the 
compafs  it  lies  upon  and  the  point  the  fhip  capes  at 
will  be  the  lec-way.  Thus  fuppofe  a  fhip  at  C,  is  lying 
upNW^,  towards  A;  but  inftead 'of  keeping  that  courfe^ 
fhe  is  carried  on  the  NNEline  CB,  and  com'equently  the 
point  B  continues  to  bear  the  fame  way  from  the  fhip  : 
Here  it  is  evident  that  the  angle  ACB,  or  the  diftance 
between  the  N^W  line  that  the  fhip  capes  at,  and  the 
NNE  line  that  the  fhip  really  fails  upon,  will  be  the 
lee- way. 

4.  Having  the  courfe  fleered,  and  the  lee-way,  given-; 
we  may  from  thence  find  the  true  courfe  by  the  following 

.method,  viz.  Let  your  face  be  turned  diredlly  to  the 
windward;  and' if  the  fhip  have  her  larboard  tacks  on 
board,  count  the  lee  way  from  the  courfe  fleered  towards 
the  right  hand ;  but  if  the  ftarboard  tacks  be  on  board, 
then  count  it  from  the  courfe  fleered  towards  the  left 
hand.  Thus,  fuppofe  the  wind  at  north,  and  the  fhip  lies 
up  within  6  points  of  the  wind,  with  her  larboard  tacks 
on  board,  making  one  point  lee  way;  here  it  is  plain, 
that  the  courfe  ileered  is  ENE,  and  the  true  courfe 
E^N  ;  alfo  fuppofe  the  wind  is  at  NNW,  and  the  fhip 
lies  up  within  6L  points  of  the  wind- with  her  ftarboard 
tack  on  board,  making  if  point  lee  way;  it  is  evident 
that  the  true  courfe,  in  this  cafe,  is  WSW. 

5.  We  have  fhewed,  in  the  iaft  feftion,  how  to  find 
the  variation  of  the  compafs  ;  and  from  what  has  been 
faid  there,  we  have  this  general  rule  for  finding  the  fhip’s 
true  courfe,  having  the  courfe  fleered  and  the  variation 
given,  viz.  Let  your  face  be  turned  towards  the  point  of 
the  compafs  upon  which  the  fhip  is  fleered ;  and  if  the 
variation  be  eaftcriy,  count  the  quantity  of  it  from  the 
courfe  fleered  towards  the  right  hand;  but  if  wefterly, 
towards  the  left  hand;  and  the  courfe  thus  found  is 
the  true  courfe  fleered.  Thus,  fuppofe  the  courfe  fleered 
is  N^E,  and  the  variation  one  point  eaflerly ;  then  the 
true  courfe  fleered  will  be  NNE  :  Alfo  fuppofe  the  courfe 
fleered  is  NE3E,  and  the  variation  one  point  wefterly; 
then  in  this  cafe,  the  true  courfe  will  be  NE  ;  and  fo  of 
orhers. 

Hence,  by  knowing  the  lee- way  variation,  and  couTe 
fteered,  we  may  from  thence  find  the  fhip’s  true  courfe  ; 
but  if  there  be  a  current  under  foot,  then  that  muft  be 
tried,  and  proper  allowances  made  for  it,  as  has  been 
fhown  in  the  fedion  concerning  Currents^  from  thence  to 
find  the  true  courfe. 

6.  After  making  all  the  proper  allowances  for  finding 
the  fhip’s  true  courfe,  and  making  as  juft  an  eftimate  of 
the  diftance  as  we  can ;  yet  by  reafon  of  the  many  acci¬ 
dents  that  attend  a  fhip  in  a  day’s  running,  fu:h  as  diffe¬ 
rent  rates  of  failing  between  the  limes  ot  heaving  the  log, 

the 
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the  want  of  due  care^  at  the  helm  by  not  keeping  her 
fteady,  but  fuifering  her  to  yaw  and  fall  ofF;  lucioen 
flornis,  when  no  account  can  be  kept,  cirir. ;  the  latitude 
by  account  frequently  differs  from  the  latitude  by  obfer- 
vation ;  and  \vhe;i  that  happens,  it  is  evident  there  mufl: 
be  fome  error  in  the  reckoning;  to  difcover  which,  and 
where  it  lies,  and  alfo  how  to  corre<5l  the  reckoning,  you 
may  obferve  the  following  rules. 

I  ft,  If  the  fliip  fail  near  the  meridian,  or  within  2  or 
2^  points  thereof ;  then  if  the  latitude  by  account  difa- 
grees  with  the  -latitude  by  obfervation,  it  is  moft  likely 
that  the  error  lies  in  the  diftancerun  ;  for  it  is  plain -that 
in  this  cafe  it  will  require  a  very  fenfible  error  in  the 
courfe  to  make  any  confiderable  error  in  the  difference 
of  latitude,  which  cannot'Well  happen  if  due  care  be  ta¬ 
ken  at  the  helm,  and  proper'^allowances  be  made  for  the 
lee-way,  variation,  and  currenta.  Confequently  if  the 
courfe  be  pretty  near  the  truth,  and  the  error  in  the  dif- 
lance  run  regularly  through  the  whole,  we  may,  from  the 
latitude  obtained  by  obfervation,  correift  the  diftance  and 
departure  by  account,  by  the  following  analogies,  v/z. 
As  the  difference  of  latitude  by  account 
is  to'  the  trae  difference  of  latitude, 
fo  is  the  departure  by  account  • 
to  the  true  departure, 
and  fo  is  the  direA  diftanoe  by  account 
to  the  true  direeft  diftance. 

The  reafoR  of this  iaplain:  for  let  AB  (No.  33.)  de¬ 
note  the  meridian  of  the  (hip  at  A,  and  fuppofe  the  fhip 
fails  upon  the  rhomb  AE  near  the  meridian,  till  by  ac¬ 
count  (he  is  found  in  C,  and  confequently  her  difference 
of  latitude  by  account  is  AB ;  but  by  obfervation  ftie  is 
found  in  the  parallel  ED,  and  fo  her  true  difference  of 
latitude  is  AD,  her  true  diftance  AE,  and  her  true  de¬ 
parture  DE ;  then  fihce  the  triangles  ABC  ADE  are 
ftmilar,  it  will  be  AB  :  AD  ;  :  BC  :  DE,  and  AB  :  AD 
:  ;  AC  :  AE. 

Example.  Suppofe  a  ftiip  from  the  latitude  of  45*^ 
20’  north,  after  having  failed  upon  feveral  courfes  near 
the  meridian  for  24  hours,  her  difference  of  latitude  is 
computed  to  be  upon  the  whole  95  miles  foutherly,  and 
her  departure  34  miles  eafterly ;  but  by  obfervation  ftie 
is  found  to  be  in  the  latitude  of  43^  10*  north,  and  con- 
fequently  her  tr^e  difference  of  latitude  is  130  miles  fou¬ 
therly;  then  for  the  true  departure,  it  will  be.  As  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  latitude  by  account  95  is  to  the  true  difference 
of  latitude  130,  fo  is  the  departure  by  account  34  to  the 
true  departure  46.52,  and  fo  is  the  diftance  by  aegount 
100.9  true^iftance  138. 

2dJy,  If  the  courfes  are  for  the  moft  part  near  the  paral- 
lel  of  eaft  and  weft,  and  the  direit  courfe  be  within  54^  or  6 
points  of  the  meridian ;  then  if  the  latitude  by  account 
differs  from  theobferved  latitude,  it  is  moft  probable  that 
the  error  lies  in  the  courfe,  or  diftance,  or  perhaps  both; 
for  in  this  cafe  it  is  evident,  the  departure  by  account 
will  be  very  nearly  true  ;  and  thence  by  the  help  of  this, 
and  the  true  difference  of  latitude,  may  the  true  courfe 
and  direct  diftance  be  readily  found  by  Cttfe  4.  of  Plain 
Sailing. 

VoL.m 
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Example.  Suppofe  a  fhip  from  the  latitude  of  43°  50’ 
north,  after  having  failed  upon  feveral  courfes  near  the 
parallel  of  eaft  and  weft,  for  the.fpaceof  24  hours,  is 
found  by  dead  reckoning  to  be  in  the  latitude  of  42° 
45’  north,  and  to  have  made  160  miles  of  welling;  but 
by  a  good  obfervation  the  Ihip  is  found  to  be  in  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  42°  35’  north:  Required  the  true  courfe,  and 
direct  diftance  failed. 

With  the  true  difference  of  latitude  75  miles,  and  de¬ 
parture  1 60  miles,  we  fhall  find  (by  Cafs  4.  of  Plain  Sail' 
ing)  the  true  courfe  to  be  864^*53’  W,  and  the  dire^l: 
diftance  176.7  miles. 

3dly,  If  the  courfes  are  for  the  moft  part  near  the  mid? 
die  of  the  quadrant,  and  the  diredt  courfe  within  2  and  6 
points  of  the  meridian  ;  then  the  error  may  be  either  in 
the  courfe,  or  in  the  diftance,  or  in  both^^  which  will 
caufe  an  error  both  in  the  difference  of  latitude  and  depar¬ 
ture  ;  to  corredl  which,  having  found  the  true  difference 
of  latitude  by  obfervation,  with  this,  and  the  diredl  di- 
ft'ance  by  dead  reckoning,  find  a  new  departure  (by  Cafe  3, 
of  Plain  Sailing  •;)  then  half  the  fum  of  this  departure, 
and  that  by  dead  reckoning,  will  be  nearly  equal  to  the 
true  departure  ;  and  confequently  with  this,  and  the  true 
difference  of  latitude,  we  may  (by  Cafe  4.  of  Plain  Sail¬ 
ing)  find  the  true  courfe  and  diftance. 

Example,  Suppofe  a  fhip  from  the  latitude  of  44®  38* 
north,  fails  between  fouth  and  eaft  upon  feveral  courfes, 
wear  the  middle  of  the  quadrant,  for  the  fpace  of  24  hours, 
and  is  then  found  by  dead  reckoning  to  be  in  the  latitude 
of  42^  15’  north,  and  to  have  made  of  calling  136  miles ; 
but  by  obfervation  ftie  is  found  to  be  in  the  latitude  of  42° 
04’  north :  Required  her  true  courfe  and  diftance. 

With  the  true  diftance  of  latitude  154  miles,  and  the 
direfl  diftance  by  dead  reckoning  197.4,  you  wilffind  (by 
Cafe  3.  of  Plain  Sailing)  the  new  departure  to  be  123.4, 
and  half  the  fum  of  this  and  the  departure  by  dead  rec¬ 
koning  will  be  123.7  the  true  departure  ;  then  with  this, 
arfd  the  true  difference  of  latitude,  you  will  find  (by  Cafe  4. 
of  Plain  Sailing)  the  true  courfe  to  be  S  39^  00'  E, 
and  the  dire^ft  diftance  198.2  miles. 

7.  In  keeping  a  Ihip’s  reckoning  at  fea,  the  common 
method  is  to  take  from  the  log-board  the  feveral  courfes 
and  diftances  ftemmed  by  the  Ihip  laft  24  hours,  and  to 
transfer  thefe  together  with  the  moft  remarkable  occur¬ 
rences  into  the  log-book,  into  which  alfo  areinferted  the 
courfes  correded,  and  the  difference  of  latitude  and  dif¬ 
ference  of  longitude  made  good  upon  each ;  then  the  whole 
day’s  work  being  finilhed  in  the  log-book,  if  the  latitude 
by  account  agree  with  the  latitude  by  obfervation,  the  Ihip’s 
place  will  be  truly  determined  ;  if  not,  then  the  reckon¬ 
ing  mull  be  corre<fted  according  to  the  preceding  rules,  and 
placed  in  the  journal. 

The  form  of  the  Log-book  and  Journal,  together  with 
an  example  of  2  days  work,  you  have  here  fubjoined. 

Note,  To  exprefs  the  days  of  the  week,  they  com¬ 
monly  ufe  the  charadlers  by  which  the  fun  and  planets 
are  expreffed,  viz.  0  denotes  Sunday y  C  Monday, 
Tuefday,  $  Wednefday,  %  Thurfday,  J  Fridf^y,  and 
k)  denotes  Saturday. 
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The  r  O  R  M  of  the 

L  O  G  «  B  O  •  O  K, 

With  the  Manner  of  working  Days  Works  at  SfiA. 


1  The  Log’Book. 

H. 

K. 

IK. 

Courfes. 

Winds. 

Obfervations  and 

Accidents.]) — 

Day  of - 

— 

....... 

Fair  weather,  at 

I 

four  this  afternoon 

2 

North 

I  took  my  depar¬ 

3 

ture  from  the  Li 

— 

— 

— 

zard,  in  the  lati¬ 

4 

1 

tude  of  5^  00’ 

5 

‘7 

N^E 

north,  it  bearing 

6 

7 

NNE,  diftance 

— 

— 

five  leagues. 

7 

7 

I 

8 

7 

I 

9 

6 

10 

6 

II 

6 

ssw 

E^S 

The  gale  iherea- 

12 

6 

I 

fingand  being  un* 

/nPt*  oil  /Mit*  f^tle 

1 

6 

I 

tlCl  dJl  Uul  lAliS* 

After  three  this 

2 

6 

I 

sww 

NNE 

morning,  frequent 

3 

6 

I 

fnowers  with  thick 

— 

— 

— 

weather  till  near 

4 

7 

noon. 

5 

7 

1 

16 

8 

7 

8 

8 

8 

sw 

ENE 

The  variation  I 

9 

8 

,  I 

reckon  to  be  one 

— 

— 

— 

1 

point  wefteriy. 

10 

9 

11 

8 

1 

SW^WNE^E 

12 

8 

. 

1 

The  Log-Book. 

Courfes  Correct 

Out., 

DdF.  Lat. 

Diff.  long. 

N 

1  s 

E 

W 

SSW  ' 

SO 

46.2 

29.4 

SbW 

19 

18.6 

5-5 

S  W 

49 

29.7 

45-5 

S  W^  S 

24.5 

20.2 

20.0 

S  W4-S 

25*5 

19.5 

24.6 

144.2 

1 

125.0 

Hence  the  fhip,  by  .account,  has  come  to  the  latitude 
of  47^  46’  north,  and  has  differed  her  longitude  2®  5* 
wefteriy ;  fo  this  day  I  have  made  my  way  good  S  31? 
31’  W,  difbnce  157.4  raises.  ' 

At  noon  the  Lizard  bore  from  me  N  31®  31*  E,  dif- 
tance  157.4  miles;  and  having  obferved  the  latitude,  I 
found  it  agreed  with  the  latitude  by  account. 
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The  Log  Book.  -  | 

H 

F 

Courles.  Winds. 

Obfervations  and 

Accidents,  cf — 

Day  of — - ' 

i 

I 

2 

SS  W  W 

jThis  24  hours,^ 

I 

I 

Handed  the  main 

iftronggaje  of  wind 

I 

I 

and  fore  courfes , 

'and  variable. 

4 

I 

I 

lee- way  6  points 

5 

I 

1 

6 

1 

7 

8 

I 

I 

The  wind  increa- 

9 

I 

fing,  we  tried  a 

10 

I 

hull,  lee- way  7 The  variation  I 

ii 

I 

points. 

judge  to  be  i 

12 

I 

I 

point  weft. 

I 

2 

SW^W  NWW 

2 

I 

I 

Set  main-fail,  lee¬ 

3 

I 

way  4  4  points. 

4 

i 

5 

I 

6 

I 

1 

7 

1 

8 

4 

S^E  SWhW 

9 

4 

1 

Set  fore- fail,  lee¬ 

10 

4 

I 

way  '3  points. 

II 

5 

Lat.  by  obferva- 

12 

4 

I 

tion,  47®  c6’  N. 

Couifts  Corica.j 

aft. 

S  E  E 

32-5 

E  SE 

6 

S  4  E 

9 

^’he  Loj;*-Book. 


Ditt.  Lai.  I  Uilf.  jLoug.  j 

N  1  S  1  E  ,  \V 

17S 

2-3 

8.9 

57-7 

JO  6 

29.0 

49.6 

Hence  the  fhip,  by  account,  has  come  to  the  iatitude 
of  47"  17'  north,  and  has  differed  her  longitude  49' 
eafterly ;  confequently  fhe  has  got  16'  to  the  weft- 
ward  of  the  Lizard,  and  has  made  her  way  good  the  lair 
24  hours  849°  08’  E,  didance  44.3  miles. 

At  noon  the  Lizard  bore  from  me  north  17°  7’  eaft, 
diflance  170. 6  miles. 

This  day  I  had  an  obfervation,  and  found  the  latitude 
by  account  to  difagree  with  the  latitude  by  obfervation 
by  1 1  minutes,  I  being  fo  much  farther  to  the  fouthward 
than  by  dead  reckoning,  which  by  the  third  cf  the  pre¬ 
ceding  rules  I  correct  as  in  the  Journal. 


A  Journal  from  the  Lizard  towards  Jamaica  in  the  Ihip  Neptune,  J,  M,  commander. 


Week 

Days 

Months 

Years 

Month 

Days 

D 

0 

Winds 

Dire<ft  Courfe 

Dift. 

Miles 

N  4  E 
E  i  S 
NNE 
E  N  E 
N  E  iE 

s  31,  31  w 

^57-4 

Weft 

NW^W 

SWhW 

S  34,  01  E 

48.2. 

Latitude 

Correft 


Whole  Diff.jBearing  and  Dill 
Long,  made  from  the  Lizard 


47%  46' 


47%  06' 


2%  5'  W 


1%  35'  w 


Remarkable  Obferva-I 

. tions  and  Accidents.' 


At  noon  the 
Lizard  bore  N. 

^  31'  E.  Dift 
157.4  . 


Fair  weather  at  fou 
P.  Af.  T  took  my  de 
parture  from  the  Li¬ 
zard,  it  bearing  NNE 
diftance  5  leagues . 


At  noon  the 
[Lizard  bore  S. 
17°  55'  W.  Dift. 
>83  miles. 


Strong  gales  of  wind 
and  variable. 


NAUMACHIA, 


N  A  X  (  394'  )  NEC 


NAUMATZ!FIIA,  in  anti<jult5%  a  fliew  or  fpe^iacle  among 
the  an.'ient  Homans,  reprefenting  a  Tea- fight. 

NAUM  BURG,  a  city  of  Germany,  the  capital  of  the 
county  of  SaxNaumburg,  in  Upper  Saxony,  fituated 
in  E.  long.  12®,  N.  lat.  51°  15'. 

NAUSEA,  in  medicine,  a  reaching,  or  propenfity  and 
*  endeatrour  to  vomit,  arifing  from  a  loathing  of  food, 
excited  by  fome  vifcous  humour^ that  irritates  the  do- 
mach. 

NAUTICAL  PLANISPHERE,  a  defcription  ofthe  ter- 
redrial  globe  upon  a  plane  for  the  ufe  of  mariners, 
more  ufually  called  chart. 

NAUTILUS,  in  zoology,  ^  genus  belonging  to  the  or¬ 
der  of  vermes  teftacea.  The  (hell  confifts  of  one  fpi- 
ral  valve,  divided  into  feveral  apartments  by  partitions. 
There  are  17  fpecies,  principally  diftinguilhed  by  pe¬ 
culiarities  in  their  fhelis. 

NAVY,  the  fleet  or  (hipping  of  a  prince  or  (late. 

The  management  of  the  Britiih  navy-royal,  under 
the  lord  high  admiral  of  Great  Britain,  is  entrufled  to 
principal  officers  and  commiflloners  ofthe  navy,  who 
hold  their  places  by  patent.^  The  principal  officers  of 
the  navy  are  four,  viz.  the  treafurer,  whofe  bhfinefs 
it  is  to  receive  money  out  of  the  exchequer,  and  to 
pay  all  the  charges  of  the  navy,  by  warranYfrOm  the 
principal  officers  :  comptroller,  who  attends  andcomp- 
trols  all  payment  of  wagex,  is  to  know  the  rates  of 
{lores,  to  examine  and  audite  all  accounts,  <bc.  i  fur- 
veyor,  who  is  to  know  the  dates  of  all  dores,  and  fee 
wants  fupplied;  to  edimate  repairs,  charge  boatfwains, 
^c.  with  what  dores  they  receive,  and  at  the  end  of 
each  voyage  to  date  and  audite  accounts  :  clerk  of  the 
afis,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  record  all  orders,  contrads, 
bills,  warrants,  <bc. 

The  commiffioners  of  the  navy  are  fire :  the  fird 
executes  that  part  of  the  comptroller’s  duty  which  re¬ 
lates  to  the  comptrolling  the  viftuallers  accounts  ;  the 
fecond,  'another  part  of  the  faid  comptroller’s  duty, 
relating  to  the  account  of  the  dore-keepers  of  the  yard; 
the  third  has  the  dire<di6n  of  the  navy  at  the  port  of 
Ponfmouth  ;  the  fourth  has  the  fame  at  Chatham  ; 
and  the  fifth,  at  Plymouth. 

There  are  alfo  other  contmiffioners  at  large,  the 
number  more  or  lefs  according  to  the  exigencies  of 
public  affairs  ;  and  fince  the  increafe  of  the  royal  navy, 
thefe  have  feveral  clerks  under  them,  with  falaries  al¬ 
lowed  by  the  king.  • 

The  viiffualling  of  the  royal  navy  hath  formerly  been 

*  undertaken  by  contradl ;  but  is  now  managed  by  com- 
miflioners,  who  hold  their  office  on  Tower-hill,  Lon¬ 
don. 

The  navy- office  is  where  the  whole  bufinefs  concern¬ 
ing  the  navy  is  managed  by  the  principal  officers  and 
commiffioners. 

The  royal  navy  of  Great  Britain  is  now  in  a  very 
flourifliing  date  ;  having  been  diligently  kept  up  in  late 
reigns,  as  the  natural  drength  of  the  kingdom.  When 
it  is  complete,  it  is ’divided  into  three  fquadrons,  dif¬ 
tinguilhed  by  the  different  colours  of  the  flags  car¬ 
ried  by  the  refpe<ffive  admirals  belonging  to  the  fame. 
NAXIA,  or  Nixia,  one  of  the  iflands  of  the  Archipe¬ 


lago,  about  an  hundred  miles  in  circumference,  fituated 
in  E.  long.  26®,  and  N.  lat.  36®  30’. 

NAZARENES,  in  church  hidory,  a  name  originally 
given  to  all  Chridians  in  general,  on  account  that  Je- 
lus  Chrid  was  of  the  city  of  Nazareth  ;  but  after¬ 
wards  redrained  to  a  fe<ff  of  heretics,  whofe  religion 
confided  of  a  drange  jumble  of  Judaifm  andChridian- 
iiy,  obferving  at  the  fame  time  the.Mofaical  law  and 
the  feveral  rites  of  the  Chridian  religion. 

NAZARITES,  among  the  Jews,  perfons  wffo  either  of 

,  themfelves,  or  by  their  patents,  were  dedicated  to  the 
obfervation  of  nazaritefiiip.  They  were  of  two  forts : 

‘  nafnely,  fuch  as  were  bound  to  this  obfervance  for  only 
a  fliort  time,  as  a  week  or  month  ;  or  thofe  who  were 
bound  to  it  all  their  lives.  All  that  we  find  peculiar 

^in  the  latter’s  way  of  life,  is,  that  they  weretoabdain 
from  wine  and  all  intoxicating  liquors,  and  never  to 
{have  or  cut  off  the  hairs  of  their  heads.  The  fird 
fort  of  Nazarites  were  moreover  to  avoid  all  defile¬ 
ment  ;  and  if  they  chanced  to  contradl  any  pollution 
Before  the  term  was  expired,  they  were  obliged  to  be¬ 
gin  afrefli.  Women  as  well  as  men  might  bind  theni- 
felves  to  this  vow. 

NEALED,  among  feanien,  is  ufed  when  the  founding 
is  deep  water  clofe  to  the  (hore  ;  as  alfo  when  the 
Ihore'  is  fandy,  clayey,,  ouzy,  or  foul  and  rocky 
ground. 

NEAPED.  When  a  Ihip  wants  water  fo  that  fiie  can¬ 
not  get  out  of  the  harbour,  off  the  ground,  or  out 
of  the  dock,  the  fcamcn  fay  fiie  is  heaped,  or  be- 
neaped. 

NEATH,  a  town  of  Glamorgajifliire,  in  fouth  Wales, 
fituated  on  the  river  Neath,  near  the  Bridol  channel, 
twenty-eight  miles  north  wed  of  Landaff. 

NEBULY,  or  Nebulee,  in  heraldry,  is  when  a  coat 
is  charged  with  feveral  little  figures,  in  form  of  words, 
running  within  one  another,  or  when  the  outline  of  a 
bordure,  ordinary,  <bc.  is  indented  or  waved,  as  re^ 
.prefentedin  Plate  CXXXIV.  fig.  3. 

NECESSARY,  in  a  philofophical  fenfe,  .that  which 
cannot  but  be,  or  cannot  be  otherwife. 

NECESSITY,  whatever  is  done  by  a  neceffary  caufe, 
or  a  power  that  is  irrefiftible,  in  which  fenfe  it  dands 
oppoled  to  freedom.  See  Metaphysics. 

NECK,  injanatomy,  is  that  {lender  part  fituated  between 
the  head  and  trunk  of  the  body.  -See  Anatomy. 

NECKAR,  a'river  of  Germany,  which  rifes  in  the  fouth 
part  of  the  circle  of  Swabia,  and  falls  into  the  Rhine 
atManheim.  -  ' 

NECROMANCY,  a  fpecies  of  divination,  performed 
by  raifing  the  dead,  and  extorting  anfwers  from  them,. 
See  Divination, 

NECTAR,  among  ancient  poets,  the  drink  of  the  faba-_ 
lous  deities  of  the  heathens,  in  contradidin<ffioD  from' 
their  folid  food,  whiph  was  called  ambrofi^. 

NECTARINE.  SeePERSicA. 

NECTARIUM,  among  botanids.  See  Botany,  p. 

637* 

NECYDALIS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infed^  belonging 
to  the  order  of  coleoptera.  The  feelers  are  fetaceous  ; 
the  elytra  arc  {horter  and  narrower  than  the  wings ;  and 

the 


NEE  (  : 

the  tall  Is  flmple.  There  are  eleven  fpecies,  chiefly  dif- 
tinp,iiifhed  by  the  fize  and  figure  of  the  elytra. 
NEEDHAM,  a  market- town  of  Suffolk,  fituated  on  the 
river  Orvvel,  eight  miles  north' weft  of  Ifpwich. 
NEEDLE,  a  very  common  little  inftrument  or  utenfil, 
made  of  fteel,  pointed  at  one  end,  and  pierced  at  the 
Oiher^  ufed  in  fewing  embroidery,  tapeftry, 

Needles  make  a  very  confiderable  article  in  com¬ 
merce,  though  there  is  fcarce  any  commodity  cheaper, 
the  confumption  of  them  being  almoft  incredible.  The 
fizes  are  from  i.  the  largeft,  ton*’  2y  the  fmalleft. 
In  the  maoufadure  of  needles,  German  and  Hungarian 
fteel  are  of  moft  repute. 

In  the  making  of  them,  the  firft  thing  is  to  pafs  the 
fteel  through  a  coal  fire,  and  under  a  hammer,  to  bring 
it  out  of  its  fiquare  figure  into  a  cylindrical  one.  This 
done,  it  is  drawn  through  a  large  hole  of  a  wire-draw- 
ing  Iron,  and  returned  into  the  fire,  and  drawn  through 
a  fecond  Iiole  of  the  iron,  fmaller  than  the  firft,  and 
thus  fuccefiively  from  hcle  to  hole,  till  it  has  acquired 
the  degree  of  finenefs  required  for  that  fpecies  of  nee¬ 
dles,  obferving  every  time  it  is  to  be  drawn,  that  it  be 
greafed  over  with  lard,  to  render  it  more  manageable. 
The  fteel  thus  reduced  to  a  fine  wire,  is  cut  in  pieces 
of  the  length  pf  the  needles  intended.  Thefe  pieces  arc 
flatted  at  one  end  on  the  aovil,  in  order  to  form  the 
head  and  eye  ;  they  are  then  put  into  the  fire,  to  foften 
them  farther;  and  thence  taken  out  and  pierced  at  each 
extreme  of  the  flat  part  on  the  anvil,  by  force  of  a  pun¬ 
cheon  of  well  tempered  fteel,  and  laid  on  a  leaden  block 
to  bring  out,  with  another  puncheon,  the  little  piece  of 
fteel  remaining  in  the  eye.  The  corners  are  then  filed 
off  the  fquare  of  the  heads,  and  a  little  cavity  filed  on 
each  fide  of  the  flat  of  the  head ;  this  done,  the  point 
is  formed  with  a  file,*  and  the  whole  filed  over  ;  they 
are  then  laid  to  heat  red  hot  on  a  long  flat  narrow  Iron, 
crooked  at  one  end,  in  a  charcoal  fire,  and  when  taken 
^  -out  . thence  are  thrown  into  a  bafon  of  told  water  to 
harden.  On  thi^  operation  a  good  deal  depends  ;  too 
much  heat  burns  them,*  and  too  little  leaves  them  foft; 
the  medium  is  learned  by  experience.  When  they  are 
thus  hardened,  they  are  laid  in  an  iron  fhovel  on  a  fire 
more  or  lefs  brific  in  proportion  to  the  thi'eknefs  of  the 
needles  ;  taking  care  to  moi^e  them  from  time  to  time. 
This  ferves  to  temper  them,  and  take  off  their  brittle- 
nefs  ;  great  care  here  to©  rauftbe  taken  of  the  degree  of 
heat.  They  are  then  ftraightened  one  after  another  with 
the  hammer,  the  coldnefs  of  the  water  ufed  in  harden- 
in  them  having  twifted  the  greateft  part  of  them. 

The  next  procefs  isthepolilhing  them  To  do  this, 
they  take  twelve  or  fifteen  thoufand  needles,  and  range 
them  in  little  heaps  againft  each  other  on  a  piece  of 
'  new  buckram  fprinklkl  with  emery- duft.  The  needles 
thus  difpofed,  emery  duft  is  thrown  over  them,  which 
is  again  fprinkied  with  oil  of  olives  ;  at  laft  the  whole 
is  made  up  into  a  roll,  well  bound  at  both  ends.  This 
roll  is  then  laid  on  a  poliftiing  table,  and  over  it  a 
thick  plank  loaden  with  ftones,  which  two  men  work 
backwards  and  forwards  a  day  and  a  half  or  two 
days,  fucceffively,  by  which  means  the  roil  thus  cofi- 
%  tinuallyagitated  by  the  weight  and  moticnof  ^he  cknk 
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over  it,  the  needles  withinfide  being  rubbed  againft: 
each  other  with  oil  and  emery  are  infenfibly  polilhed. 
After  poliftiing,  they  are  taken  out,  and  the  filth  walked 
off  them  with  hot  water  and  foap  :  they  are  then  wiped 
in  hot  bran,  a  little  moiftened,  placed  with  the  needles 
in  around  box,  fufpended  inthe^air  by  a  cord,  whi^h 
is  kept  ftirring-till  the  bran  and  needles  be  dry.  The 
needles  thus  wiped,  in  two  or  three  different  brans,  are 
taken  out  and  put  in  wooden  vcffels,  to  have  the  good 
feparated  from  thofe  whofe  points  or  eyes  have  been 
broke  either  in  poliftiing  or  wiping  ;  the  points  are  then 
all  turned  the  fame  way,  and  fmoothed  with  anemery- 
ftone  turned  with  a  wheel.  This  operation  finifhes 
them,  and  there  remains  nothing  but  to,  make  them 
into  packets  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  each. 

Needle,  in  navigation,  a  needle  touched 
with  a  loadftone,  aad  fuftained  on  a  pivot  or  centre  ; 
on  which  playing  at  liberty,  it  directs  itfeif  to  certain 
points  in  or  under  the  horizon.  See  Navigation. 

Needle  fish.  See  Syngnathus. 

NEEDLES,  twocapes,  or  head  lands,  at  the  weft  end 
of  the  ifte  of  Wight,  which  is  very  difficult  to  pafsoa 
account  of  the  fands  and  rocks. 

NEFASTI  DIES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an  appeliaiion 
given  to  fueb  days  wherein  it  w'as  not  allowed  to  ad- 
minifter  juftice,  ufually  marked  in  the  kalendar  by"N. 
or  N.  P.  /.  f.  nefaftus  prima,  when  o.:Jy  nefaftus 
for  the  firft  part  of  it. 

NEGAPATAN,  a  port-town  of  the  hither  India,  fitu- 
ated  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel ;  E.  long.  N. 
lat.  1 1*’  1  y’. 

'NEGATION,  in  logic,  an  aft:  of  the  mind  affirming 
one  thing  to  be  different  from  another ;  as,  that  the 
foul  is  not  matter.  ' 

NEGATIVE,  in  general,  fomething  that  implies  a  ne¬ 
gation  :  thus  v/e  fay,  negative  quantities,  negative 
figns,  negative  powers,  See  MEXArHYsics  and 
Logic. 

NEGOMBO,  a  port-town  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  ifte 
of  Ceylon,  in  the  Indian  ocean,  fubjeftto  the  Dutch  : 
E.  long.  N,  lat.  7°  25’. 

NEGRAIS,  a  port-town  ofPegu,  in  the  further  India, 
fituated  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  bay  of  Bengal  :  E.  Ion, 
92°  30*,  N.  lat.  17*^. 

NEGRIL  POINT,  the  moft  wefterly  promontory  of  the 
iftand  of  Jamaica. 

NEGROES,  properly  the  inhabitants  of  Nigritia  in  A- 
frica,  alfo  called  blacks  and  moors;  but  this  name  is 
now  given  to  all  the  blacks. 

The  origin  of  the  negroes,  and  the  caufe  of  this 
remarkable  difference  from  the  reft  of  the  human  fpe- 
cies,  has  much  perplexed  the  naturalifts.  Mr.  Boyle 
has  obferved,  that  it  cannot  be  produced  by  the  heat 
of  the  climate  .;  for  though  thekeat  of  the  fun  may 
darken  the  colour  of  the  ftdn,  yet  experience  does  not 
fnew  that  it  is  fufficient  to  produce  a  new  blacknefs, 
like  that  of  the  negroes.  '' 

In  Africa  itfeif,  many  natiohs  of  A^thiopia  are  , not 
black,  nor  were  there  any  blacks  originally  in  the 
Weft  Indies.  In  many  parts  of  Afia,  under  the  fame 
parallel  with  the  African  region,  inhabited  by  black?. 

5G  the- 
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tbe  people  are  but  tawny.  He  adds,  that  there  are 
negroes  in  Africa,  beyond  the  fouthern  tropfc;  and  that 
a  river  fometimes  parts  nations,  one  of  which  is  black 
and  the  other  only  tawny.  Dr  Barriere  alledges  that 
the  gall  of  negroes  is  black,  and  being  mixed  with 
their  blood  is  depofited  between  their  flcin  and  fcarf- 
Ikin.  However,  Dr  Mitchel  of  Virginia,  in  the  phiio- 
fophical  tranra<51ions,  n®  476,  has  endeavoured  by  ma¬ 
ny  learned  arguments  to  prove,  that  the  influence  of 
the  fun  in  hot  conntries,  and  the  manner  of  life  of 
their  inhabitants,  are  the  remote  caufes  of  the  colour 
of  negroes,  Indians,  ^c.  and  indeed  it  would  be  a 
flrong  confirmation  of  his  do<5lrine,  if  we  would  fee 
any  people,  originally  white,  become  black  and  woolly 
by  tranfplantation,  or  vice  verfa, 

Negroes  are  brought  from  Guinea,  and  other  coafls 
of  Africa,  and  fent  into  the  colonies  in  America,  to 
cultivate  tobacco,  fugar,  indigo,  and  in  Mexico  and 
Bern,  to  dig  in  the  mines  ;  and  this  commerce,  which  is 
fcarce  defenfible  on  the  foot  either  of  religion  or  huma¬ 
nity,  is  now  carried  on  by  ail  the  nations  that  have 
fetilements  in  the  Weft  Indies.  Thofe  negroes  make 
the  beft  flaves  who  are  brought  froiii  Angola,  Sene¬ 
gal,  Cape  Verd,  the  river  Gambia,  the  kingdoms  of 
Joloffes,  Daniel,  Galland, 

There  are  various  ways  of  procuring  them:  fome, 
to  avoid  famine,  fell  themfelves,  their  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren,  to  their  princes,  or  other  great  men  ;  others  are 
made  prifoners  of  war  ;  and  great  numbers  arc  feized 
in  excurfions  made  for  that  very  purpofe  by  the  petty 
princes  upon  one  another’s  territories,  in  which  it  is 
ufual  to  fweep  away  all  without  diftindtiqn  of  age  or 
fex. 

Negroes-islaxd,  one  of  the  Philippine  iflands,  in  the 
Indian  ocean,  fubje(ft  to  Spain  ;  fo called,  becaufe  moft 
of  the  inhabitants  are  blacks:  £.  long.  120^,  N.  fat, 
10°. 

NEGROLAND,  orNiGRiriA,  a  country  of  Africa, 
which  lies  between  18*^  weft  and  15'’  eaft  longitude, 
and  between  10°  and  20®  of  north  latitude,  the  great 
river  Niger  running  through  it.  It  is  bounded  by 
Zaara,  or  the  defart,  on  the  north,  by  unknown 
countries  on  the  eaft,  by  Guinea  on  the  fouih,  and 
by  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  weft. 

NEGROPONT,  or  Egripos,  the  capital  of  the  iftand 
of  Negropont,  anciently  called  Euboea,  fituated  in 
the  Archipelago,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland  ;  where 
the  ftralt  is  fo  narrow,  that  it  is  joined  to  the  conti¬ 
nent  by  a  bridge ;  E,  Ion.  24®  30’,  N.  lat.  38'’  30’. 

NEHEMIAH,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Teftament 
fo  called  from  the  name  of  its  author.  Kehemiah 
was  born  in  Babylon,  during  the  captivity,  and  fuc- 
ceeded  Ezra  in  the  government  of  Judah  and  Jerufa- 
lem.  He  was  a  Jew,  and  was  promoted  to  the  office 
of  .cup-bearer  to  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  king  of 
Perfia  ;  when  the  opportunities  he  had  of  being  dally 
in  the  Icing’s  prefence,  together  with  the  favour  of 
Efther  the  queen,  procured  him  the  favour  of  being 
authorized  to  repair  and  fortify  the  city  of  Jerufalem, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  it  was  before  its  deftru(ftion  by 
the  Babylonians.  On  his  gping  to  Jerufaiem,  he  fi- 


nlfhed^ihe  rebuilding  of  the  walls  in  fifty-two  days, 
and  dedicated  the  gates  of  the  city  with  great  folemni- 
ty.  He  then  reformed  fome  abufes  which  had  crept 
in  among  his  countrymen,  particularly  the  extortion 
of  the  ulurers,  by  which  the  poor  were  fo  opprefled  as 
to  be  forced  to  fell  their  lands  and  children  for  fup- 
port  :  after  which  he  returned  to  Perfia,  and  came 
back  again  with  anew  commiflion,  by  virtue  of  which 
'he  regulated  every  thing  relating  both  to  the  ftare  and 
religion  of  the  Jews.  The  hiftory  of  ihefe  tranf- 
adlions  is  the  fubjedl  of  this  book. 

NELLENBURG,  a  city  of  Swabia,  in  Germany,  ca¬ 
pital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name,  fituated  fifteen  miles 
north  of  Conftance. 

NEMAlA,  a  town  in  the  Morea,  thirty  miles  fouth  of 
Co’-mth,  where  the  anciemt  Nemcean  games  were  cele* 
brated. 

NEiVl^AN  games,  were  fo  called  from  Nemtea,  a  vil¬ 
lage  between  the  cities  of  Cleonae  and  Philus,  where 
they  were  celebrated  every  third  year.  The  exercifes 
were  chariot  races,  and  all  the  parts  of  the  pentath- 
lum.  Thefe  games  were  inftituted  in  memory  of  O- 
pheltes,  or  Archemorus,  the  fon  of  Euphetes  and 
Creufa,  and  nurled  by  Hypfipyie  ;  who  leaving  him 
in  a  meadow,  while  ftie  went  to  ftiew  the  befiegers  of 
Thebes  a  fountain,  at  Ifer  return  found  him  dead,  and 
a  ferpent  twined  about  his  neck  ;  whence  the  foun¬ 
tain,  before  called  Langi^,  was  named  Arcliemorus  ; 
and  the  captains,  to  comfort  Hypfipyie,  inftituted  thefe,- 
games.  Others  aferibe  their  inftitutiou  to  Hercules, 
after  his  vi-dory  over  the  Nemaean  lion. 

NEMOURS,  a  city  in  the  ifte  of  France,  forty-two 
miles  fouth  of  Paris:  E.  long  2°  4.5:',  N.  lat.  48°  17'. 

NEOMENIA,  orNouMENiA,  a  feftival  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  at  the  beginning  of  every  lunar  month,  which 
was,  as  the  name  imports,  obferved  upon  the  day  of 
the  new  moon,  in  honour  of  all  the  gods,  but  efpe- 
cially  Apollo,  who  was  called  Neomenjos ;  becaufe 
the  fun  is  the  fountain  of  light,  and  whatever  diftinc- 
tion  of  times  and  feafons  may  be  taken  from  other  pla¬ 
nets,  yet  they  are  all  owing  to  him  as  the  original  of 
thofe  borrowed  rays  by  which  they  fnine. 

NEOPHYTES,  new  plant t,  a  name  given  by  the  an¬ 
cient  Chriftians  to  thofe  heathens  who  had  newly  em¬ 
braced  the  faith  ;  fuch  perfons  being  c*?nfidered  as  re¬ 
generated,  or  born  anew  by  baptifm.  The  term  neo¬ 
phytes  has  been  alfo  ufed  for  new  priefts,  or  thofe 
juft  admitted  into  orders,  and  fometimes  for  the  no¬ 
vices  in  monafteries.  It  is  ftill  applied  to  the  converts 
made  by  the  miffionaries  among  the  infidels. 

NEOTTIA,  in  botany.  See  Ophrys. 

Nepa,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infedls  belonging  to  the 
order  of  hemiptera.  The  roftrum  is  inlleifted ;  the 
antennae  are  fhorter  than  the  thorax  ;  and  the  hind- feet 
are  hairy,  and  fitted  for  fwimming.  There  are  feven 
fpecies . 

NEPENTHES,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the  gynandria 
tetrandria  clafs.  The  calix  cenfifts  of  four  fegments  ; 
it  has  no  corolla  ;  and  the  capfule  has  four  cells. 

"There  is  but  one  fpecies,  a  native  of  Ceylon. 

NEPER’S  Rods,  of  bones,  an  inftrument  invented 
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t>y  j. ’Neper,  baron  of  Merchiflon,  in  Scotland,  where¬ 
by  the  multiplication  and  divifion  of  large  numbers  are 
much  facilitated. 

jis  to  the  conjiruftion  ^Neper’s  rods:  fuppofe  the 
common  table  of  multiplication  to  be  made  upon  a 
plate  of  .  metal,  ivory,  or  pafle-board,  and  then  con¬ 
ceive  the  feveral  columns  ((landing  downwards  from 
the  digits  on  the  he, ad)  to  be  cut  afunder ;  and  thefe 
are  what  we  call  Neper's  rods  for  multiplicati  on.  But 
then  there  mud  be  a  good  number  of  each  ;  for  as 
many  times  as  any  figure  is  in  the  multiplicand,  fo 
many  rods  of  that  fpecies  {/.  e.  with  that  figure  on  the 
top  of  it)  mud  we  have;  though  fix  rods  of  each  fpe-. 
cies  will  be  fufiicient  for  any  example  in  corhmon  af¬ 
fairs :  there  mud  alfo  be  as  many  rods  of  o’s. 

But  before  we  explain  the  way  of  ufing  thefe  rods, 
there  is  another  thing  to  be  known,  vtz^  that  the  fi¬ 
gures  on  every  rod  are  written  in  an  order  different 
from  that  in  the  table.  Thus,  the  little  fquare  fpace 
or  divifion  in  which  the  feveral  prodiuds  of  every  co¬ 
lumn  are  written,  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  line 
acrofs  from  the  upper  angle  on  the  right  to  the  bower 
on  the.  left  ;  and  if  the  product- is  a  digit,  it  is  fet  in 
the  lower  divifion  ;  if  it  has  two  places,  the  fird  is 
fet  in  the  lower,  and  the  fecond  in  the  upper  divifion  ; 
but  the  fpaces  on  the  top  are  not  divided;  alfo  tb^re 
is  a  rod  of  digits,  not  divided,  which  is  c?dled  the  in¬ 
dex  rod,  and  ol  this  we  need  but  one  fingle  rod.  See 
the  figure  of  all  the  different  rods,  and  the  index^  fe- 
parate  from  one  another,  in  Plate  CXXXIV.  fig  i. 
Multiplication  by  Neper’s  rods  .  Fird  lay  down  the  in-^ 
dex  rod ;  then  on  the  right  of  it  fet  a  rod  whofe  lop 
is  the  figure  in  the  highed  place  of  the  multiplicand  ; 
next  to  this  again,  ^fet  the  rod  whofe  top  is  the  next 
figure  of  the  multiplicand  ;  and  fo  on  in  order,  to  the 
fird  figure.  Then  is  your  multiplicand  tabulated  for 
all  the  nine  digits ;  for  in  the  fame  line  of  fquares 
danding  agafnd  every  figure  of"  the  index  rod,  you 
have  the  produd  of  that  figure,  and  therefore  you 
have  no  more  to  do  but  to  transfer  the  produdts  and 
fum  them.  But  in  taking  out  thefe  produds  from  the 
rods,  the  order  in  which  the  figures^dand  obliges  you 
to  a  very  eafy  and  fmali  addition ;  thus,  begin  to  take 
out  the  figure  in  the  lower  part,  or  unit’s  place, ‘of 
the  fquare  of  the  fird  rod  on  the  right ;  add  the  fi¬ 
gure  in  the  upper  part  of  this  rod  to  that  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  next,  and  fo  on,  which  may  be  done  aS 
fad  as  you  canlook  on  them.^  To  make  this  prardice 
as  clear  as  poffible,  take  the  following  eX'ampIe. 

Example:  To  multiply  4768  by  185.  Having  fet 
the  rods  together"  for  the  number  4768  {ibid  n®  2.) 
againd  5  in  the  index,  I  find  this  number,  by  adding 
according  to  the  rule,  -  .  -  23840 

Againd  8,  this  number  -  -  -  38144 

Againd  3,  this  number  -  -  -  14304 

Total  product  ,  18 3,5 680 

To  make  the  ufe  of  the  rods  yet  more  regular  and 
^  eafy,  they  are  kept  in  a  flat  fquare  box,  whofe  breadth 
is  that  of  ten  rods,  *and  the  length  that  of  one  rod,  as 
thick  as  to  hold  fix  (or  as  many  as  you  pleafe)  the 
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capacity  of  the  box  being  divided  into  ten  cells  for 
the  different  fpecies  of  rods.  When  the  rods  are  put 
up  in  the  box  (each  fpecies  in  its  own  cell  didinguiflied 
by  the  (ird  figure  of  the  rod  fet  before  it  on  the  face 
of  the  boX  near  the  top)  as  much  of  every  cod  dands 
without  the  box  as  diews  the  fird  figure  of  that  rod  ; 
alfo  upon  one  of  the  flat  fides  without  and  near  the 
edge,  upon  ihe  left  hand,  the  inde.x  rod  is  fixed  ;  and 
along  the  foot  there  is  a  fnvall  ledge,  fo  that  the  rods 
when  applied  are  laid  upon  this  fide,  and  fupported  by 
the  ledge,  which  makes  the  pra(5tice  very  eafy  ;  but 
in  cafe  the  multiplicand  Ihould  have  more  than  nine- 
places,  that  upper  face  of  the  box  may  be  made  broad¬ 
er.  Some  make  the  rods  with  four  different  faces, 
and  figures  on  each  for  different  purpofes. 

Divifion  Neper’s  rods.  Fird  tabulate  your  divifor  ; 
then  you  have  it  multiplied  by  all  the  digits,  oui  of 
which  you  may  chufe  fuch  convenient  divifors  as  will 
be  next  lefs  to  the  figures  in  the  dividend,  and  write 
the  index  anfweringin  the  quotient,  and  fo  continually 
till  the  work  is  done.  Thus  2  i797'88,  divided  by 
6123,'  gives  in  the  quotient  356. 

Having  tabulated  the  divifor  6123,  you  fee  that 
6123  cannot  be  bad  in  2179;  therefore  take  five  pla¬ 
ces,  and  on  the  rods  find  a  number  that  is  equal  or 
next  lefs  to  2 1 797,  which  is  18369  ;  that  is,  3  times 
-the  divifor  ;  wherefore  fet  3  in  the  quotient,  and  fub.- 
dracl  18369  from  the  figures  above,  and  there  will 
remain  3428;  to  which  add  8,  the  next  figure  of  the 
dividend,  and  feek  again  on  the  rods  for  it,  or  the 
next  lefs',  which  you  will  find  to  be  five  times  ;  there¬ 
fore  fet  5  in  the  quotient,  and  fubtra(5t  30615  from 
34288,  and  there  will  remain  3673  ;  to  which  add  8, 
the  .laft  figure  in  the  dividend, , and  finding  it  to  be  juft  . 
6  times  the  divifor,  fet  fix  in  the  quotient, 

6123)2 [79788(356 

,  I8369-- 


34288 

30615 


36738- 

36738- 


00000 

NEPETA,  im botany,  a  genus  of  the  didynamia  gymno^ 
fpermiaclafs.  The  intermediate lacinium  of  theinferioT* 
lip  is  crenatedj  the  margin  of  the  faux  is  refleded;  and 
the  ftamina  are  near  each  other.  There  are  14  fpecies, 
only  one  of  which,  viz,  the  cataria,  nap,  or  cat-mint, 
is  a,  native  of  Britain-. 

NEPHEW,  a  term  relative  to  uncle  and  aunt,  fignifying 
a  brother  or  filler’s  fon  ;  who,  according  to  the  civil 
law,  is  in  the  third  degree  of  confanguity;  but  according 
to  the  canon,  in  the  fecond. 

NEPHRITIC,  fomething  that  relates  to  the  kidneys. 

Nephritic  wood,  a  wood  of  a  very  denfe  and  compafl 
texture,  and  of  afine  grain,  brought  us  from  New  Spain, 
in  fmali  blocks,  in  its  natural  ftate,  and  covered  with 
its  bark. 

This  wood  is  a  very  good  diuretic,  and  is  faid  to  be 

of; 
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of  great  ufe  with  the  Indians  in  all  difeafes  of  the  kid¬ 
neys  and  bladder,  and  in  fupprefiions  of  urine,  from 
whatever  caufe.  It  is  alfo  recomnaended  in  fevers  and 
obftrufcions  of  thevifcera.  The  way  of  taking  it,  among 
the  Indians,  is  only  an  infufion  in  cold  water. 

Nepheitics,  in  pharmacy,  medicines  proper  for  difeafes 
of  the  kidne)^,  efpecially  the  ftone.  , 

Such  particularly  are  the  rootsof  althaea,  dog’s  grafs, 
afparagus,  fago,  pellitorv  of  the  wall,  mallows,  piin- 
pinella,  red  chick  peaf^  peach  kernels,  turpentin'e, 
the  nephritic  ftone,  the  nephritic  wood,  and  diu¬ 
retics. 

NEPHRITIS,  in  medicine,  an  inflammation  of  the  kid¬ 
neys.  See  Medicine. 

'NEREIDS,  in  the  pagan  theology,  fea-nymphs,  daughters 
of  Nereus  and  Doris. 

The  nereids  were  efteemed  very  handfome,  infomuch 
that  Calliope,  the  wife  of  Cepheus  king  of  Ethiopia, 
having  triumphed  over  all  the  beauties  of  the  age,  and 
daring  to  vie  with  the  nereids,  they  were  fo  enraged  that 
they  fent  a  prodigious  fea-monfter  into  the  country; 
and  to  appeafe  them,  flie  was  commanded  by  the  oracle 
to  expofe  her  daughter  Andromeda,  bound  to  a  rock, 
to  be  devoured  by  the  monfter,  » 

In  ancient  monuments  the  nereids  are  reprefented 
riding  upon  fea  horfes,  fometimes  with  an  entire  hu¬ 
man  form,  and  at  other  times  with  the  tail  of  a  fifh. 

'NEREIS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  beloging  to  the  order  of 
vermes  mollufca.  The  body  is  oblong,  linear,  and  fit¬ 
ted  for  creeping  ;  it  is  furnifhed  with  lateral  pincilled 
tentacula.  There  are  eleven  fpecies. 

NERICIA,  a  province  of  Sweden,  bounded  by  Weftma- 
nia  on  the  north,  by  Sundeidand  on  the  eaft,  and  by 
Gothland  on  the  foUtb  and  weft. 

NERIUM,'in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandrla  raono- 
gynia  clafs.  The  feeds  are  furnifhed  with  plumes;  and 
the  tube  of  the  corolla  terminates  in  a  lacerated  coro¬ 
na.  There  are  four  fpecies,  none  of  them  natives  of 
Britain. 

NERVES,  in  anatomy.  See  .Anatomy,  p.  247. 

NEST.  See  Nidus. 

NESTORIANS,  a  Chriftian  fea,  the  followers  of  Ne- 
ftorius,  bidiop  and  patriarch  of  Conftantinople  ;  who, 
about  the  year  529,  taught  that  there  were  two  perfons 
in  Jefus  Chrift,  the  divine  and  the  human,  which  are 
united,  nothypoftatically  or  fubftantially,  butinamyfti- 
cal  raannSr  ;  whence  he  concluded,  that  Mary  was  the 
mother  of  Chpift  and  not  the  mother  of  God.  For  this 
opinion,  Neftorius  was  condemned  and  depofed  by  the 
council  of  Ephefus  ;  and  the  decree  of  this  council  was 
confirmed  by  the  emperor  Theodofius,  who  banifhed  the 
bifhop  to  a  monaftery. 

NETHERLANDS,  anciently  called  Belgia,  but  fince 
denominated  Low*  Countries  or  Netherlands  from 
their  low  fituation,  are  fituated  between  2®  and  7°  of 
caft  longitude,  and  between  50°  and  53°  30^  of  north 
latitude;  and  are  bounded  by  the  German  fea  on  the 
north,  Germany  on  the  eaft,  by  Lorrain  and  France 
,on  the  fouth,  and  by  another  part  of  France  and  the 
Bxitilli  Las  on  the  weft ;  extending  near  three  hundred 


miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  two  hundred 
miles  in  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft.  They  confift  of 
fevente^n  provinces ;  ten  of  which  are  called  the  Au- 
ftrian  and  French  Netherlands,  and  the  other  feven 
the  United  Provinces. 

NETTINGS,  in  a  fhip,  a  fort  of  grates  made  of  fmall 
ropes  feized  together  with  rope-yarn  or  twine,  and 
fixed  on  the  quarters  and  in  the  tops ;  they  are  fome¬ 
times  ftretched  upon  the  ledges  from  the  wafts  trees  to* 
the  roof  trees,  from  the  top  of  the  forecaftle  to  the 
poop  ;  and  fometimes  are  laid  in  the  wafte  of  a  fhip,  to 
ferveinfteadof  gratings. 

NETTLE,  in  botany,  SesURXicA. 

Ns TTLE.  See  Lamium. 

Nettle-tree.  See  Crltis. 

NETTUNO,  a  port  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Campagna 
di  Roma  ;  fituated  on  the  Mediterranean,  thirty  miles 
fou^h-caft  of  Rt  roe. 

NEVERS,  a  city  of  France,  capital  of  the  NIvernois: 
E.  io  vg.go  15',  N  lat  46®  50'. 

NEUFCHATEL,  the  capital  of  the  counties  of  Neuf- 
chatel  and  Vallengin,  in  Switzerland,  which  together 
form  one  fi  ce  and  independant  ftate,  fubje(ft  to  the  king 
ofPrullia;  E.  long.  6°  35',  N.  lat.  47°  10'. 

Neufchatel  is  alfo  a  town  of  Normandy  in  France, 
twenty-three  miles  north-eaft  of  Rouen. 

NEVIN,  or  Newin,  a  market  town  of  North-Wales 
eighteen  miles  fouth  weft  of  Caernarvon, 

NEVIS,  one  of  the  Caribbee-iftands,  divided  from  the 
eaft  end  of  St.  Ghriftophers  by  a  narrow  channel. 

NEURADA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  thedecandria  deca- 
gynia  clafs.  The  calix  confifts  of  five  fegments,  and 
the  corolla  of  five  leaves ;  the  capfule  has  ten  cells, 
and  ten  fliarp- pointed  feeds.  There  is  but  one  fpecies, 
a  native  of  Egypt. 

NEURITICS,  in  pharmacy,  medicines  good  in  diforders 
of  the  nerves. 

NEUROGRAPHY,  fignifies  a  defeription  of  the  nerves. 

NEUROPTERA^  See  Natural  History,  p.  364, 
col.  I. 

NEUSTAT,  a  city  of  Germany,  thirty  miles  fouth  of 
Vienna. 

Neustat  is  alfo  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  fixteen  miles 
north-weft  of  the  city  of  Hanover, 

NEUTER,  or  Neuter  gender,  m  grammar,  one 
of  the  three  genders  of  nouns,  fo  called  as  being 
neither  mafculine  nor  feminine.  See  Grammar. 

NEUTRAL  SALTS,  among  chemlfts,  a  fort  of  falts 
neither  acid  nor  alkaline,  but  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  both.  SccChemistry. 

NEUTRALITYi  the  ftate  of  a  perfon  6r  thing  that  is 
neuter,  or  that  takes  part  with  neither  fide. 

NEWARK,  a  borough  town  of  Nottinghamfhire,  fifteen 
miles  north-eaft  of  Nottingham.  In  fends  two  mem¬ 
bers  to  parliament. 

NEWBOROUGH,  a  market  town  of  Anglefcy,  fifteen 
miles  north-weft  of  Beaumaris. 

NEWBURG,  a  city  of  Bavaria,  in  Germany,  twenty 

^  eight  miles  north-eaft  of  A.ugft)urg. 

Newburg  is  alfo  the  name  of  two  other  towns  of  Ger¬ 
many  ; 
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many  ;  one  In  Swabia,  twenty  five  miles  well  of  Stut- 
gart  ;  and  the  other  lik^ewife  in  Swabia,  twelve  miles 
north  of  Bafil. 

NEWBURY,  a  marker-  town  ofBerkfhire,  fifteen  miles 
weft  of  Reading. 

NEWCASTLE,  the  county- town  of  Northumberland, 

.  fjtuated  u^cm  the  river  Tine:  W,  long,  lo',  N. ' 
lat.  55°.  It  fends  two  members  to  parl^amen^ 

Newcastle,  aborough-town  of  Staffordfhire,  ten  miles 
north  of  Stafford.  It  fends  two  members  to  parlia¬ 
ment. 

Newcastle,  a  market  town  of  Caermarthenfhire,  in 
South  Wales,  fifteen  miles  north  of  Caerraarthen. 

NEWEL,  in  architecture,  is  the  upright  poft  which  a 
pair  of  winding  ftairs  turn  about ;  this  is  properly  a 
cylinder  of  ftone-which  bears  on  the  ground,  and  is 
formed  by  the  end  of  the  fteps  of  the  winding  ftairs. 

NEWFIDLERS  SEA,  a  lake  thirty  five  miles  long,  on 
the  north-weft  part  of  Upper  Hungary, 

NEW  FOREST,  a  part  of  Hampftiire,  oppofite  to  the 
Ifte  of  Wight,  appropriated  by  aCl  of  parliament  for 
the  growth  of  oaks  to  build  the  royal  navy.  See 
Forest. 

NEWFOUNDLAND,  a  triangular  ifland,  three  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  two 
hundred  miles  in  breadth  at  the  bafe  from  eaft  to  weft; 
fituated  in  North  America,  between  55°  and  61*^  of 
weft  longitude,  and  between  47®  and  52°  of  north  la¬ 
titude;  bounded  by  the  narrow  ftraights  of  Belhfle  on 
the  north,  by  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  eaft  and  fouth, 
and  by  the  bay  of  St.  Lawrence  on  the  weft.  It  is 
ftibje(ff  to  England  ;  but  the  fifhing  banks  on  this  coaft 
are  frequented  bymoft  European  nations. 

NEWHAUSEL,  a  city  of  Upper  Hungary,  fituated 
on  the  river  Neytra:  E.  long.  18°  12',  N.  lat.  48° 

25'-' 

NEWMARK,  a  city  of  Tranfilvania,  fubjeCl  to  the 
houfe  of*  Auftria;  E.  long.  23°  25',  N.  lat.  47^  35'. 

Ne  w  MARK  is  alfo  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  palatinate 
of  Bavaria,  thirty  miles  north>weft  of  Ratifbon. 

NEWMARKET,  a  market  town,  fituated  both  in 
Cambridgeftiireand  Suffolk,  twelve  miles  eaft  of  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

NEWNHAM,  a  market  town,  ten  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Glocefter. 

NEWPORT,  a  port  town  of  Flanders,  nine  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Oftsnd. 

Newport  is  alfo  a  borough  town  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight, 
which  fends  two  members  10  parliament. 

Newport  is  alfo  a  borough  of  Cornwal,  ten  miles 
weft  of  Launcefton,  which  fends  two  members  to  par¬ 
liament. 

Newport  is  alfo  the  name  of  feveral  market  towns  ;  one 
fifteen  miles  caftof  Shrewibury^  another  eighteen  miles 
f3uth-weft  of  Monmouth,  and  a  third  fixteen  miles 
north-  eaft  of  St  Davids. 

New'port-pagnel,  a  market-town,  fixteen  miles  north 
of  Ailfbury. 

NEWSTAT,  the  name  of  feveral  towns;  one  eight 
miles  north  of  Landau  ;  another  fifteen  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Ratijfbon  ;  a  third  in  Silefia,  fifteen  miles  fouth 
VoL.m  ,K5?86. 
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of  Breftaw;  a  fourth  in  Hungary,  fix! y-fiVe  miles  eaft 
of  Tockay  ;  and  a  fifth  in  Moravia,  ten  miles  north  of 
Olmutz. 

NEWT,  or  Eft,  in  zoology.  See  Lacerta. 

NEWTON,  a  borough  town,  thirty  fivemiiles  fouth  of 
Lancafter.  ^ 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

Newton  is  alfo  a  borough  town  in  the  Ifte  of  Wight, 
t\Velve  miles  fouth  of  Southampton  :  it  -lends  two 
members  to  parliament. 

NEWTONIAN  PHILOSOPHY,  the  dodrine  of  the 
uriiverfe,  and  particularly  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  iheir 
laws,  affedions,  <bc.  as  delivered  by  Sir  llaac  Nev/- 
ton.  See  Astronomy,  Mechanics,  Optics,  ijc, 

NEYLAND,  a  market-town  of  Suffolk,  fourteen  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Ipfwich. 

NIAGARA,  a  prodigious  catarad  in  Canada,  in  North 
America,  between  the  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  where 
the  water  falls  from  high  rocks  156  feet  perpendicular. 
The  niift  which  this  fall  occafions  may  be  feen  at  fifteen 
miles  diftance  riling  as  high  as  the  clouds,  and  forming 
a  beautiful  rainbow. 

NIBANO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  dutchy  of  Parma, 
thirty  five  miles  weft  of  Parma. 

NICARAGUA,  a  province  of  Mexico,  bounded  by  the 
province  of  Honduras  on  the  north,  by  the  North- 
fea  on  the  eaft  ;  by  the  province  of  Coftarica  on  tlie 
fouth -eaft,  and  by  the  South  fea  on  the  fouth-weft; 
being  400  miles  long,  and  120  broad.  Nicaragua  lake 
runs  through  the  middle  of  the  province. 

NICARIA,  one  of  the  iftands  of  the  Archipelago,  in 
Afiatic  Turky :  E.  long.  26^  5’,  N.  lat.  37®. 

NICASTRO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  territory  of  Ca¬ 
labria  ;  E.  long.  16^  40’,  N.  lat,  39°  15’. 

NICE,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  the  fame  name,  fitu¬ 
ated  on  the  mediterranean,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Var  :  E.long.  7®  15’,  N.  lat.  43® 

Nice  is  alfo  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turky,  fifty  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Conftantinople. 

NICHE,  in  architedure,  a  hollow  funk  into  a  wall,  for 
the  commodious  and  agreeable  placing  a  ftatue. 

NICOBAR  ISLANDS,  a  ciufter  of  iflands  fituated  in  the 
Indian  ocean,  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulph/if  Bengal, 
between  7^  and  10®  N.  lat. 

NICOLAITANS,  in  church-hiftory,  Chriftian  heretics 
who  affumed  this  name  from  Nicolas  of  Antioch;  who, 
being  a  Gentile  by  birth,  fiuft  embraced  Judaifm,  and 
then  Chriftianity ;  when  his  zeal  and  devotion  recom¬ 
mended  him  to  the  church  of  Jerufalem,  by  whom  he 
was  chofen  one  of  the  firft  deacons.  Many  of  the  pri¬ 
mitive  writers  believe  that  Nicolas  was  rather  The  oc- 
cafion  than  the  author  of  the  infamous  pradices  of  thofe 
who  affumed  his  name,  who  were  exprefsly  condemned 
by  the'fplrit  of  God  himfelf,  Rev.  ii.  6.  And  in¬ 
deed  their  opinions  and  adions  were  highly  extravagant 
and  criminal.  They  allowed  a  community  of  wives  ; 
made  no  difference  between  ordinary  meats  and  thofe 
offered  to  idols.  According  to  Eufebius,  they  fubfifted 
but  a  fhort  time  ;  but  Tertullian  fays,'  that  they  only 
changed  their  name,  and  that  their  herefies  paffed  into 
the  fed  of  the  Cainians. 
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Sf.  KICOLASj  a  town  of  Lorrain,  ten  mlks  fouth-ead 
of  Nancy,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  D  >vina. 

Sf.  Nicolas  is  alfoa  port-town  of  Ruflia fituated  on  the 
White  fea,  miles  below  Archangel. 

Si.  Nicolas’s  dav,  a  feftival  of  the  Romifh  church, 
obferved  on  the  6th  of  December. 

NICOMEDIA,  a  city  of  Afiatic  Turky,  thirty  miles 
fouth  ealt  of  Conflantinople. 

NICOPOLIS,  a  city  of  European  Turky,  fituated  on 
the  Dinube,  loo  miles  north  weft  ©f  Adrianople  :  E. 
long.  25°,  N.  lat.  43^. 

NICOPPiNG,  a  city  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Sunderland,  fifty  miles  fouth  of  Stockholm, 

Ni COPPING  is  alfoth'e  capitahof  the  iftand  Hulfter,  fub- 
je<n:  to  Denmark,  and  forty  eight  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Copenhagen. 

NICOSLA,  the  capital  of  the  iftand  of  Cyprus :  E.  long. 
55°,  N.  I«.  35°. 

NICOTERA,  a  port  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
thirty  miles  north  eaft  .of  Reggio. 

NIGOTIANA.  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandrla 
monogynia.  clafs.  The  corolla  is  funnel  lhaped,  with 
a  plaited  limbus  ;  the  ftaraina  are  inclined  ;  and  the 
capfule  has  two  valves  and  two  cells.  There  are 
7  Ipecies,  all  natives  of  warm  climates.  The  nlcoti- 
ana  tabacum,  or  tobacco,  was  firft  brought  into 
Europe  about  the  year  1560,  from  the  ifland  Tobago 
in  America.  It  is  cultivated  in^the  following  manner. 

After  fowing  the  tobacco  feeds,  the  ground  is  wa.* 
tered  every  day,  and  in  hot  weather  covered  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  being  feorched  by  the  fun ;  and  when  the  plants 
are  grown  to  a  convenient  pitch,  they  are  tranfplanted 
into  a  foil  well  prepared  for  their  reception  :  care  is 
kjfo  taken  to  keep  this  ground  clear  of  weeds,  and  to 
pull  off  the  loweft  leaves  of  the  plant,  that  ten  or  fifteen 
of  the  fineft  leaves  may  have  all  the  nouriiTiment.  When 
thefe  leaves  are  ripe,  which  is  known  by  their  breaking 
when  bent,  the  ftajks  are  cur,  and  left  to  dry  two  or 
three  hours  in  the  fun  ;  ^  after  which  they  are  tied  to¬ 
gether  two  and  two,  and  hung  on  ropes  under  a  fhade 
to  bs  dried  in  the  air.  And  when,the  leaves  are  fuf- 
liclently  dried,  they  are  pulled  from  off  the  ftalks,  and 
made  up  in  little  bundles ;  which  being  fteeped  in  fea- 
water,  or,  for  want  thereof,  In  common  water,  are 
twifted  in  manner  of  ropes,  and  the  twi  s  formed  into 
rolls,  cy  winding  them  wich  a  kind  of  mill  around  a 
ftick  :  in  which  condition  it  is  imported  into  Europe, 
where  it  is  cut  by  the  tobacconifts  for  fmoaking,  form¬ 
ed  into  fnuff,  and  the  like.  See  Snuff. 

.  Befides  the  tobacco  of  the  Weft-Indies,  there  are 
confiderable  quantities  cultivated  in  the  Levant,  the 
coafts  of  Greece  and  the  Archipelago,'  the  ifland  of 
Malta  and  Italy. 

The  marks  of  good  twift-tobacco,  are  a  fine  fhining 
cut,  an  agreeabis  fmell,  and  that  it  have  been  well  kept. 
Tobaccjo  is  either  taken  by  way  of  fnuff,  as  a  fternaia- 
tbry  ;  or  as  a  mafticatory,  by  chewing  it  in  the  mouth ; 
or  by  fmoking  it  in  a  pipe.  It  is  fometimes  alfo  taken 
in  little  longifli  pellets  put  up  the  nofe,  where  it  is  found 
in  produce  very  good  eftetfts,  to  attrafi  a  deal  of  water 
nr  pituita,  unload  the  head,  refoive  catarrhs,  and  make 


a  free  refpiration  j  for  the  fubtile  parts  of  the  tobacco 
in  infpiration,  are  carried  into  the  trachea  aqd  Jungs, 
where  they  loofen  the  peccant  humours  adhering  there¬ 
to.  and  promote  expeOorano.n.  Some  have  left  this 
tobacco  in  their  nofes  all  night  ;  but  this  is  found  to 
GvCafion  vomiting  the  next  morning.  Another  thing 
charged  on  this  way  of  application,  is,  that  it  weakens 
the  fight.  When  taken  in  great  quantities  in  the  way 
.  of  fnuff,  it  is  found  to  prejudice  the  fmeliing,  greatly 
diminifhes  the  appetite,  and  in  time  gives  rife  to  a 
phihifis.  That  taken  in  the  way  of  fmcke,  dries  and 
■damages  the  brain.  Borrhi,  in  alerter  to  Bartholine, 
mentions  a  perfon  who  through  excefs  of  fmoking  had 
dried  his  brain  to  that  degree,  that  after  his  death  there 
was  nothing  found  in  his  ikull  but  a  little  black  lump, 
confiftiog  of  mere  membranes. 

Some  people  ufe  the  infufion  of  tobacco  as  an  eme¬ 
tic  ;  but  it  is.  a  very  dangerous  and  unjuftihaoie  prac- 
ti  e,  and  often  produces  violent  vomUing,  ficknefs,  and 
ftupidity. 

Bates  and  Fuller  give  fome  receipts,  in  which 
tobacco  is  an  ingredient,  with  mighty  encomiums  in 
afthmatic  cafes.  A  ftrong  decodlion  of  tobacco,  with 
proper  carminatives  and  cathartics,  given  clyfter-wife, 
fometimes  proves  of  good  effed  in  what  is  ufually  called 
the  ftone-chclic,  and  alfo  in  the  iliac  paflion.  A  drop 
or  two  of  the  chymical  oil  of  tobacco,  being  put 'on 
the  tongue  of  a  Citt,  produces  violent  convulfions,  and 
death  itfelf  rn  the  fpace  of  a  minute  ;  yet  the  fame  oil 
ufed  in  lint,  and  applied  to  the  teeth,  has  been  of 
fervice  in  the  tooih-ach  :  though  it  niuft  be  to  thofe 
that  have  been  ufed  to  the  taking  of  tobacco;  ctherwife, 
great  ficknefs,  Teachings,  vomitings,  <^c.  happen;  and 
even  in  no  cafe  is  the  internal  ufe  of  it  warranted  by 
ordinary  pradice. 

A  ftrong  decodion  of  the  ftalks,  with  fit  a  rp- pointed 
dock  and  alum,  is  faid  to  be  of  good  fcrvice,  ufed  ex¬ 
ternally,  in  cutaneous  dillem-pers,  elpecially  the  itch  : 
fome  boil  them  for  that  parpole  in  urine.  The  fame 
IS  faid  to  .be  infallible  m  curing  the  mange  in  dogs. 

Beat  into  a  raafti  wirh  vinegar,  or  brandy,  it  Has 
been  found  ferviceable  for  removing  hard  tumours  of  the 
hypochondria 

NICOYA,  or  Si  Lucar,  a.  port-town  of  Mexico,  fi¬ 
tuated  on  a  bay  of  the  South  Sea,  in  88°  W.  long, 
and  vs' 

NICTITATING  mekbranf.,  atbin  membrane,  chiefly 
found  in  the  bird  and  fifti  kiod,  .  which  covers  the  eyes 
of  thefe  animals,  fbeltering  them  from  the  daft  or  too 
much  light ;  yet  is  fo  thin  and  pellucid,  that  they  can 
fee  pretty  well  through  it, 

NIDUS,  among  naturalifts  fignifles  a  neft,  or  proper 
repofiiory  for  the  eggs  of  birds,  infe'ds,  6'c.  wherein 
the  young  of  thefe  animals  are  hatched  andmiirfed. 

NIECE,  a  brother  or  fifter’s  daughter,  which  in  the 
civil  la\v  is  reckon  . *d  the  third  degree  of  confanguinity, 

NIEMEN,  o.  Berezina,  a  river  of  Poland,  which 
rtfes  in  Lithuania,  and  falls  into  a  bay  of  the  Baltic 
fea,  near  MemeE 

NIEPER,  or  PoRiSTHENES,  a  river  which  rifes  in  the 
middle  of  Ruflia;  and  running  fouth  through  Poland, 

enters 
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enters  the lluffian  Ukraln,  feparates  Little  T«rtary  from 
Badziac  Tarury,  and  falls  into  the  Black  Sea  near 
Oezakow. 

NIESTAT,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the  duchy  of 
h'feckienburg  :  E.  long  ii®  26^  N.  Jat.  53*^  40’. 

Niestat  is  alfo  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the  mar- 
quifate  of  Brandenburg,  25  miles  norih-eaff  of  Berlin. 

NIESTER,  a  river  which  rifes  in  Poland,  and  running 
fouth  eaft  divides  Podolia  in  Poland  from  Moldavia 
in  Turky  ;  and  afterwards,  dividing  Be/Tarabia  from 
Bjdziac  Tartary,  falls  into  the  Black  Sea  near  Bel¬ 
gorod. 

NiGELLA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  polyandria  penta- 
gynia  clafs.  The  calix  is  wanting  ;  the  corolla  confilts 
of  five  petals  ;  there  are  five  ttilid  nedlaria  within  the 
corolla  ;  and  there  are  five  connedted  capfules.  The 
fpecies,  are  five,  none  of  them  natives  of  Britain, 

NIGER,  a  great  river  of  Africa,  which  runs  from  eaft 
to  weft  through  the  middle  of  Negroland,  and  dif- 
charges  itfelf  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  by  three  channels, 
called  Rio  Grande,  Gambia,  and  the  river  Senega. 
It  is  300  miles  between  the  northern  and  fouthern 
channels  ;  and-  all  the  country^bctween  them  is  annual¬ 
ly  overflowed,  as  Egypt  is  by  the  Nile. 

NIGHT,  that  part  of  the  natural  day  during  which  the 
fun  is  underneath  .he  horizon  ;  or  that  fpace  wherein 
it  is  duflcy. 

Night  was  originally  divided  by  the  Hebrews,  and 
other  eaftern  nations,  into  three  parts^  or  watchings. 
The  Romans,  and  afterwards  the  Jews  from  them, 
divide  the  night  into  four  pans.,  or  watches,  the  firft 
'of  which  began  at  funlet  and  lafted  till  nine  at  night, 
according  to  our  way  of  reckoning  ;  the  fecond  lafted 
till  midnight  ;  the  third  till  three  in  the  morning  ;  and 
the  fourth  ended  at  iunrife.  The  ancient  Gauls  and 
Germans  divided  their  time,  not  by  days,  but  by  nights  j 

,  and  the  people  >1  Iceland,  and  the  Arabs,  do  the  fame 
at  this  day.  The  like  is  alio  obferved  of  our  Saxon 
anceftors. 

Night-mare,  in  medicine.  See  Medicine,  p.  157. 

-Night-walkers.  S  e  Noctambul i . 

NIGHTINGALE,  in  ornithology.  See  M9ta'cilla. 
NIGRITIA.  See  Negroland. 

NILE,  a  great  river  in  Egypt,  havi^'g  its  fource  in  A- 
byflinia,  or  the  UpperlEthiopia,  in  12®  north  lat.  It 
generally  runs  from  fouth  to  north  through  Abyflinia 
into  Egypt,  and  then  continues  its  courfe  north  in  one 
ftream  till  it  comes  below  Cairo  to  the  Delta,  where 
it  divides  ;  one  branch  difcharging  itfelf  into  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  at  Daraieta,  and  another  a  hundred  mdes 
to  the  weftward  of  it  at  Rofetta.  There  are  great 
rejoicings  every  year  when  the  Nile  rifes  to  a  certain 
height,  their  future  harveft  depending  upon  it.  The 
juft  height  of  the  inundation,  according  to  Pliny,  is 
fixteen  cubits  ;  when  it  arife^  but  to  twelve  or  thir¬ 
teen,  a  famine  is  dreaded  ;  and  when  it  exceeds  fix¬ 
teen,  there  is  alfo  danger  apprehended.  The  river 
begins  ufually  to  rife  in  May  or  June,  and  is  conveyed 
by  refervoirs,  cifterns,  and  Canals,  to'the  fields  and 
gardens  as  they  want  it. 

As  to  the  Dek.a,  It  is  all  overflowed. 


NIMBUS,  in  antiquity,  a  circle  Glfervtd  on  certain 
medals,  or  round  the  head  of  feme  emperors,  aofwer- 
ing  TO  the  circles  of  light,  drawn  around  the  images 
of  faints. 

NIMEGUEN,  a  city  of  the  united  Netherlands,  fitua- 
ted  on  the  river  Waal,  in  the  province  of  Guelder- 
l?.nd,  52  miles  fouth  eaft  of  Amfterdam. 

NIMETULAHITES,  a  kind  of  Turkifn  monks,  fo 
called  from  their  founder  Nimeiulahi,  famous  for  his 
doctrines  and  the  aufterity  of  his  life. 

NIMPQ,  a  city  and  port  tewm  of  China,  in  the  province 
of  Chekiara  :  E.  long.  122^,  N.  lat.  30°. 

NINEVEH,  an  ancient  city  of  AlTyria,  was  fituated  on 
the  eaftern  banks  of  the  river  Tygris,  oppofite  to  the 
place  where  MoufTul  now  ftands. 

NINOVE,  a  town  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  in  the 
province  of  Flanders,  fituated  on  the  river  Dender, 
thirteen  miles  weft  of  Bruflels. 

NIO,  a  Imali  Turkilh  ifland  in  the  Archipelago,,  fituated 
north-weft  of  Santorini,  remarkable  for  little  but  the 
tomb  of  Homer,  who  is  faid  to  lie  buried  here.  ' 

NIORT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  province  of  Grlea- 
nois  and  territory  of  Poidlou,  fituated  on  the  river 
Seure,  twenty  eight  miles  north-eaft  of  Rochelle. 

NIPHON,  the  largeft  of  the  Japan  iflahds,  fituated  in 
the  Indian  ocean  about  130  miles  eaft  of  China  be¬ 
ing  600  miles  long,  and  150  broad,  and  containing  55 
provinces. 

NIPPERS,  in  the  menage,  are  four  teeth  in  the  fore¬ 
part  of  a  hotfe’s  mouth,  two  in  the  upper  and  two  in 
the  lower  jaw.  A  horfe  puts  them  forth  between  the 
fecond  and  third  year. 

NIPPLES,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p,  277. 

Nipplewort,  in  botany.  See  Lapsana. 

NISI  PR  I  us,  in  law,  a  judicial  writ  which  lies  in  cafes 
where  the  jury  being  impannelled  and  returned  before 
the  juftices  of  the  baijk.  one  of  the  parties  requefts  to 
have  fu  h  a  writ,  for  the  eafe  of  the  country,  in  or¬ 
der  that  the  trial  may  corne  before  the  juftices  in  the 
fame  cou  nty  on  their  coming  thither.  The  purport 
of  a  writ  of  nifi  prius  is,  that  the  flieriff  is  thereby 
commanded  to  bring  to  Weftminfter  the  men  impa¬ 
nelled,  at  a  certain  day,  before  the  juftices,  nifi  prias 
jufticiarii  domini  regis  ad  aflifas  capiendas  venerint.’* 

NISMES,  a  fine  city  of  France,  in  the  province  of  Lan- 
gu  doc  :  'E.  long.  4°  26’,  N.  lat.  43°  40'. 

NISNA,  or  Ni SE-NOVOGOROD,  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Nife,  or  Little  Novpgorod,  in  Ruflia  i  E. 
long.  45°,  N  lat.  56°. 

NISSA,  a  city  of  European  Turky,  in  the  province  of 
Servia:  E.  long  23°,  N.  lat.  43^. 

Nissa  or  NiZZA,  a  town  of  Italy,' in  .the  duchy  of 
Montferrat  :  E.  long.  8°  40^  N.  lat.  44°  45'. 

Nld  HSDALE,  a  county  of  Scotland,  hounded  by 

'  Clydefdale  on  the  north,  by  Annandale  on  the  eaft, 
by  Solway  frith  on  the  fouth,  and  by  Galloway  oa 
the  weft. 

NITRACHT,  or  Nytrea,  a  town  of  Hungary,  forty 
miles  north-e,aft  of  Prelburg. 

NITRE,  or  Salt-petre.  See  Chemistry,  p.  73. 
119. 
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NIUCHE,  a  kingdom  of  Chincfian  Tartary,  north  of 
the  province  of  Laotung. 

NIVELLE,  a  town  of  the  Auflrian  Netherlands,  and 

'  province  of  Brabant,  fourteen  miles  fouih  of  BruEeh. 

KIXABOUR,  or  Nisabour,  a  city  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  ChoraiTan  :  E.  long.  57®  32',  N.  lat. 
35°  40'. 

NOBILIARY,  in  literary  hidory,  a  book  containing 
the  hidory  of  the  noble  families  of  a  nation,  or  pro¬ 
vince  :  fuch  are  Chorier’s  Nobiliary  of  Dauphine,  and 
Caumartin’s  Nobiliary  of  Provence.  The  Germans 
are  faid  to  he  particularly  carefij^l  of  their  nobiliaries, 
in  order  to  keep  up  the  parity  of  their  families. 

NOBILITY,  a  quality  that  ennobles,  and  raifes  a  per- 
fon  po/Tefied  of  it  above  the  rank  of  a  commoner. 

The  origin  Or  nobility  in  Europe  is  by  fome  referred 
to  the  Goths;  who,  after  they  had  feized  a  part  of 
Europe,  rewarded  their  captains  with  titles  of  honour, 
to  didinguilh  them  from  the  common  people.  In 
Britain  the  term  nobility  is  retrained  to  degrees  of 
dignity  above  knighthood ;  but  every  where  eife  nobi¬ 
lity  and  gentility  are  the  fame.  The  Britifli  nobility 
confifls  only  of  five  degrees,  viz.  that  of*  a  duke, 
marquis,  earl  or  count,  vifeount,  and  baron,  each  of 
which  lee  under  their  proper  articles. 

NOBLE,  a  money  of  account  containing  fix  (hillings 
aal  eight-pence. 

The  noble  was  anciently  a  real  coin  (Iruck  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  and  theiv  called  the  penny  of 
gold  ;  but  it  was  afterwards  called  a  rofe-noble,  from 
its  being  (lamped  with  a  rofe :  it  was  current  at  6s.  8  d. 

NOCERA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  the  pope 
and  duchy  of  Spoletto,  twenty  miles  north-eall  of 
Spoletto. 

Tffrra  NOCERlANA,  earth  Nocera,  in  the 
materia  medica,  a  fpecies  of  bole,  remarkably  heavy, 
of  a  greyifh-white  colour,  of  an  infipid  tafte,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  with  fome  particles  in>it  vdiich  grit  between 
the  teeth. 

It  is  much  efleemedj'by  the  Italians,  as  a  remedy 
for  venemous  bites,  and  in  fevers  ;  but,  except  its  a- 
flringent  quality,  little  dependence  is  to  be  had  on  the 
other  virtues  aferibed  to  it. 

NOCTAMBULI,  or,  Nightwalkers,  in  medicine, 
a  term  applied  to  perfons  who  have  a  habit  of  rifing 
and  walking  about  in  their  deep. 

NOCTILUCA,  a  fpecies  of  phofphorus,  fo  called  be- 
caufe  it'  fliines  in  the  night  without  any  light  being 
thrown  upon  it ;  fuch  is  the  phofphorus  made  of  urine. 
See  Chemistry,  p.  123. 

NOCTURNAL,  fomething  relating  to  the  night,  in 
contracii(lin<5lion  to  diurnal. 

Nocturnal,  Nocturlabium,  an  infirument  chiefly 
ufed  at  fe,a,  to  take  the  altitude  or  depreffion  of  fome 
Bars  about  the  pole,  in  order  to  find  the  latitude  and 
hour  of  the  plght. 

Some  noflnrnals  are  hemifphcrcs,  or  planifpheres, 
on  the  plane  of  the  equinoctial.  Thofe  commonly  in 
u^e. among  feamen  are  two;  the  one  adapted  to  the 
polar  (lar,  and  the  firfl  of  the  guards  of  the  little 
fear;  the  other  to  the  pale-fiar,  and  the  pointers  of 
the  great  bear. 


Thl€  inflrament  conGfis  of  two  circular  plates, 
(Plate  CXXXIV.  fig.  2.)  applied  to  each  other.  The 
greater,  which  has  a  handle  to  hold  the  inflrumenr,  is 
about^  2t  inches  diameter,  and  is  divided  into  twelve 
parts,  agreeing  to  the  twelve  months;  and  each  month 
fub'divided  into  every  fifth  day ;  and  fo  as  that  the 
middle  of  the  handle  correfponds  to  that  day  of  the 
year  wherein  the  (lar  here  regarded  has  the  fame  right 
afeenfion  with  the  fun.  If  the  inflrument  be  fitted  for 
two  flars,  the  handle  is  made  moveable.  The  upper 
left  circle  is  divided  into  twenty-four  equal  parts  for 
the  twenty  four  hours  of  the  day,  and  each  hour  fub- 
'  divided  into  quarters,  Thefe  twenty  four  hours  are 
noted  by  twenty  four  teeth  to  be  told  in  the  night. 
Thofe  at  the  hours  12,  are  diftinguifhed  by  their  length. 
'In  the  centre  of  the  two  circular  plates  is  adjafted  a 
long  index.  A,  moveable  upon  the  upper  plate.  And 
the  three  pieces,  viz.  the  two  circles  and*  index,  are 
joined  by  a  rivet  which  is  pierced  through  the  centre 
with  a  hole,  through  which  the  (lar  is  to  be  obferved. 
To  ufe  the  Nocturnal,  turn  the  upper  plate  till  the 
long  tooth,  marked  12,  beagainft  the  day  of  the  month 
bo  the  under  plate  :  then,  bringing  theinfirument  near 
the  eye,  fufpend  it  by  the  handle  with  the  plane  nearly 
parallel  to  the  equinodlial  ^  and  viewing  the  poIe-(lar 
through  the  hole  of  the  centre,  tarn  the  index  about, 
till,  by  the  edge  coming  from  the  centre,  you  fee  the 
bright  (lar  or  guard  of  the  little  bear  (if  the  indrument 
be  fitted  to  that  (lar  :)  then  that  tooth  of  the  upp'er 
,  circle,  under  the  edge  of  the  index,  is  at  the  hour  of 
the  night  on  the  edge  of  the  hour  circle  :  which  may 
be  known  without  a  light,  by  counting  the  teeth  from 
the  longed,  which  is  for  the  hour  12. 

NODATED  HYPERBOLA,  a  name  given  by  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  to  a  kind  of  hyperbola,  which,  b5r  turning 
round,  decufifates  or  croiTes  itfelf.  • 

NODE,  a  tumour  arifing  on  the  bones,  and  ufually  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  fome  venerea]  caufe  ;  being  much  thelamc 
with  what  isotherwife  called  exodofis. 

Nodes.  See  Astronomy,  p.  477. 

NODUS,  or  Node,  in  dialling,  a  certain -;point  or  pole 
in  the  gnomon  of  a  dial,  by  the  (hadow  or  light  where¬ 
of  either  the  hour  of  the  day  in  dials  without  furni* 
turc,  or  the  parallels  of  the  fun’s  declination,  and  his 
place  in  the  ecliptic,  ^c.  in  dials  with  furniture,  are 
(liewn.  See  Dialling. 

NOETIANS,  in  church  hidory,  Ghridian  heretics  in 
the  Illd  century,  followers  of  Noetius,  a  philofopher 
of  Ephefas,  who  pretended  that  he  was  another  Mofes, 
fent  by  God ;  and  that  his  brother  w'as  a  new  Aa¬ 
ron.  Ills  herefy  confided  in  affirming  that  there  was 
but  one  perfon  in  the  Godhead;  and  that  the  Word  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  were  but  external  denominations,  gi¬ 
ven  to  God,  in  confequence  of  different  operations  ; 
that  as  Creator,  he  is  called  Father;  as  Incarnate, 
Son ;  and  ss  defeending  on  the  apodles,  Holy  Ghod. 
•NOGAIAN  Tartars,  a  nation  which  inhabits  th^t 
part  of  Ciresffia,  in  Afiatic  Turk.y,  that  lies  between 
the  Palus  Meotis  and  the  Cafpian  fea. 

NOGENT,  a  town  ofFrance,  in  the  province  of  Cham- 
•paign,  fituated  on  the  river  Seine,  twenty  five  miles 
north- wed  of  Troyes. 


■  NOLA, . 
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NOLA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 'fftit- 
ated  16  miles  ead  of  Naples. 

NOLI,  a  town  of  Italy  in  the  territory  of  Genoa,  fituated 
on  the  bay  of  Genoa,  thirty  five  miles  fouth  wed  of 
that  city.  *  . 

NOMARCHA,  in  Egyptian  antiquity,  the  governor  or 
commander  of  a  nome.  Egypt  was  anciently  divided  into 
feveral  regions,  or  quarters,  called  nomes. 

NOMBRE  DE  DIOS,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province 
of  Darien,  a  little  to  the  eaftwardof  Porto  Bcilo:  W. 
long.  83^,  and  N.  lat.  10°. 

NOMBRIL  POINT,  in  heraldry,  is  the  next  below 
the  fefs  point,  or  the  very  centre  of  the  efcutcheon. 
See  Point. 

Suppofingthe  efcutcheon  divided  into  two  equal  parts 
below  thefefsv,  the  firft  of  thefe  divifions  is  the  nombril, 
and  the  lower  the  bafe. 

NOME,  or  Name,  in  algebra,  denotes  any  quantity  with 
a  fign  prefixed  or  added  to  it,  whereby  it  is  connected 
with  fome  other  quantity,  upon  which  the  whole  becomes 
a  binomial,  trinomial,  or  the  like.  See  Algebra. 

NOMENCLATOR,  in  Roman  antiquity,  was  ufualiy 
a  (lave,  who  attended  upon  perfons  that  flood  candidates 
for  offices,  and  prompted  or  fuggeflcd  to  them  the 
names  of  all  the  citizens  they  met,  thatthey  might  court 
them,  and  call  them  by  their  names ;  which,  among 
that  people,  was  the  highefl  piece  of  civility. 

NOMENCLATORES,  among  the  botanical  authors, 
are  thofe  who  have  employed  their  labours  about  fet¬ 
tling  and  adjufling  the  right  names,  fynonymes,  and 
etymologies  of  names,  in  regard  to  th.e  whole  vegetable 
world. 

NOMENCLATURE,  a  catalogue  of  feveral  of  the  more 
ufual  words  in  any  language,  with  their  fignifications, 
corbpiled  in  order  to  facilitate  the  ufe  of  fuch  words 
to  thofe  who  are  to  learn  the  tongue :  fuch  are  our 
Latin,  Greek,  French,  (tic.  nomenclatures. 

NOMINALS,  Nominalists,  afedof  fchool  philofo- 
phers,  the  difciples  and  followers  of  Occam,  or  Ocham, 
an  Englifli  cordelier,  in  the  XIVth  century.  They 
were  great  dealers  in  words,  whence  they  were  vulgarly 
denominated  word-fellers ;  but  had  the  denomination 
of  nominalifls,  becaufe  that,  in  oppofition  to  therealifls, 
they 'maintained  that  words,  and  not  things,  were  the 
objeift  of  dia]e<5l!cs, 

NOMINATIVE,  in  grammar,  the  fiifl  cafe  of  nouns 
which  are  declinable.  See  Grammar. 

NONAGE,  in  law,  generally  fignifies  all  the  time  a 
perfon  continues  under  the  age  of  one  and  twenty  ;  but 
in  a  fpecial  fenfe,  it  is  all  the  time  a  perfon  is  under 
the  age  of  fourteen. 

Non-cape,  in  geography,  a  promontory  on  the  weft 
coaft  of  Africa,  oppofite  to  the  Canary  iflands. 

Non-entry,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Tit.  xii.  5. 

Non-naturals,  in  medicine,  fo  called  becaufe  by  their 
abufe  they  become  the  caufes  of  difeafes. 

Phyficians  have  divided  the  non-naturals  into  fix 
claffes,  viz»  the  ak,  meats  and  drinks,  fleep  and 
watching,  motion  and  reft,  the  paffions  of  the  mind, 
the  retentions  and  excretions. 
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Non-suit,  fignifies  the  dropping  of  a  fult  or  aiftion,  or 
a  renouncing  thereof  by  the  plaintiff  or  defendant. 

NONCONFORMISTS.  See  Dissenters. 

NONE,  one  of  the  feven  canonical  hours  in  the  Romiffi 
church,  anfwering  to  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Nones,  in  the  Roman  kalendar,  the  fifth  day  of  the 
months  January,  February,  April,  June,  Auguft,  Sep¬ 
tember,  November,  and  December ;  and  the  feventh 
of  March,  May,  ^July,  and  October.  March,  May, 
July,  and  October,  had  fix  days  in  their  nones  ;  be- 
caufe  thefe  alone,  in  the  ancknt  conftitution  of  the 

.  year  by  Numa,  .had  thirty-one  days  a-piece,  the  reft 
having  only  twenf^-nine,  and  February  thirty  :  but 
when  Caefar  reformed  the  year,  and  made  other  months 
contain  thirty  one  days,  he  did  not  allot  them  fix  days 
of  nones.  See  Kalendar. 

NORDEN,  a  port-town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Weftphalia,  aqd  county  of  Embden,  twelve  miles 
north  of  Embderi.  '  ' 

NORFOLK,  a  county  of  England,  bounded  by  the 
German  fea  on  the  north  and  eaft ;  by  Suffolk  on  the 
fouth,  and  by  the  fens  of  Lincolnlhire  and  the  ifle  of 
Ely  on  the  weft. 

Norfolk,  a  county  of  Virginia,  north  of  Carolina^,, 
and  contiguous  to  that  province. 

NORMANDY,  a  province  of  France,  bounded  by  the 
eaft  channel  on  the  north,  by  Picardy  and  the  ifle  of 
France  on  the.  weft,  by  Orleanois  on  the  fouth,  byr' 
Britany  and  another  part  of  the  eaft  channel  on  tho 
weft.  ‘ 

NORROY,  the  title  of  the  third  of  the  three  kings  at 
arms.. 

NORTH,  one  of  the  four  cardinal  points.  See  Navi¬ 
gation. 

North  curry,  a  market-town  of  Somerfctftiire,  fe- 
venteen  miles  fouih-weft  of  Wells. 

North  foreland,  a  cape  in  the  ifle  of  Thanet,  on 
the  eaft  coaft  of  Kent,  four  miles  eaft  of  Margate. 

North  sea,  a  name  given  to  all  that  part  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean  which  lies  north  of  Terra  Firma,  in 
South  America. 

North-west  paffage.  A  north- weft  paffage  by  Hud- 
fon’s  Bay,  into  the  pacific  ocean,  has  been  more  than 
once  attempted  of  late  years,  but  hitherto  without* 
fuccefs.  Some  greatly  doubt  of  the  praflicablenefs 
of  fuch  an  enterprize,  and  think  the  obfervaiions  made 
by  the  Ruffians  give  us  fmall  hopes.  Some  general 
things  may  be  feen  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  482.  fedl. 
14.  It  appears  from  thence,  that  the  Ruffians  have 
pafled  between  the  land  of  N-ova  Zembla,  and  the 
coaft  of  Afia ;  and,  as  the  Dutch  did  formerly  difeo- 
ver  the  northern  coaftsof  Nova  Zembla,  we  may  now 
be  well  alTured  that  that  country  is  really  an  ifland. 

NORTHALLERTON,  a  borough-town  of  the  north 
riding  of  Yorklhire,  twenty-two  miles  north-weft  of 
York.  It  fends  two  members  to  parliament, 

NORTHAMPTON,  the  capital  of  Northamptonffiire, 
fituated  on  the  river  Nen:  W,  long.  55',  and  N.  lat. 
52°  l5^  It  fends  two  members  to  parliament; 

Northampton,  is  alfo  a  county  of  Virginia,  in  North 
5  ^  ‘  '  America, 
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America,  which  forms  the  fouth  part  of  the  peninfula 
on  the  eaftern  ihore  of  Virginia. 

KORTHAUSEN,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Saxony,  and  territory  of  Thuringia,  fifty-five 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Magdeburg. 

NORTHLEECH,  a  market  town  of  Glocefierftiire,  fif¬ 
teen  miles  eafl:  of  Glocelfer, 

NORTHUMBERLAND,  a  county  of  England,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Scotland,  on  the  eaft  by  the  German 
fea,  on  the  fouth  by  Durham,  and  on  the  weft  by 
Cumberland  and  part  of  Scotland. 

Northumberland  is  alfo  a  county  of  Virginia,  lying 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Patowmac. 

NORTHWICH,  a  market  town  of  Ch^fhire,  fixteen 
miles  north-eaft  of  Chefter. 

NORWAY,  a  kingdom  of  Europe,  fituated  between, 
4®  and  30°  eaft  longitude,  and  between  58®  and  72® 
north  latitude,  bounded  by  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the 
north  and  weft,  bySwediih  Lapland  and  other  provinces 
of  Sweden  on  the  eaft,  and  by  the  fea  called  the  Cate-. 
gate  and  Schaggeric  on  the  fouth.  It  is  a  cold  barren 
country,  fubjetfl  to  Denmark. 

Norway-rat,  in  zoology.  SeeMus. 

NORWICH,  a  large  city  of  great  trade  in  Norfolk, 
fituated  20  miles  weft  of  Yarmouth  and  the  German 
ocean:  E.  long.  1°  26\  andN.  lat.  52®  40'.  It  fends 
two  members  to  parliament. 

NOSE,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  161,  162, 
163,  293. 

NOTARY,  fignifies  a  perfon,  ufually  fome  ferivener, 
who  takes  notes,  or  frames  ftiort  draughts,  of  con- 
trads,  obligations,  charter-parties,  or  other  writings. 
At  prefent  we  call  him  a  notary-public  who  publicly 
attefts  deeds,  or  writings,  in  order  to  make  them  au¬ 
thentic  in  another  nation  :  but  he  is  principally  employ¬ 
ed  in  bufinefs  concerning  merchants,  as  making  pro- 
tefts  of  bills  of  exchange  And  noting  a  bill,  is 

where  he  goes  to  take  notice  of  a  merchant’s  refufalto 
accept  or  pay  the  fame. 

Notation,  in  arithmetic.  See  Arithmetic,  p.  366. 

NOTES,  in  raufick,  charaders  which  mark  the  founds, 
i.  e.  the  elevations  and  fallings  of  the  voice,  and  the 
fwiftnefs  and  flownefs  of  its  motions.  See  Musick. 

Note  is  likewife  ufed  for  a  mark  made  in  a  book  or 
writing  where  there  occurs  fomething  remarkable  and 
worthy  of  particular  no,tice  :  *as  alfo  for  an  obferva- 
tion  or  explication  of  fome  paflage  in  an  author  added 
in  the  margin,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  orelfewhere, 
in  which  fenfe  it  ftands  contiadiftinguiftied  to  text. 

Note,  is  alfo  a  minute,  or  ftiort  writing,  containing 
fome  article  of  bufinefs,  in  which  fenfe  we  fay,  pro- 
miftary  no'te,  note  of  hand,  bank  note,  ^c. 

NOTHUS,  fignifies  fpurious  or  baftard  ;  whence  it  is  fi¬ 
guratively  applied  by  phyficians,  6"^^.  tofuch  difeafes  as 
though  in  refpedof  a  fimilitude  of  fymptoms,  (ifc.  they 
have  the  fame  denomination  as  fome  others,  yet  are 
of  a  different  origin,  feat,  or  the  like,  from  the  fame. 

NOTION,  in  logic,  an  idea  or  repVefentation  of  any 
thing  in  the  mind.  See  Logic  and  Metaphysics. 

NOTITI  A,  in  literary.hiftory,  a  book  that  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  particular  country,  city,  or  other  place :  fuch 


is  the  Notitia  Imperii  Romani,  Notitia  Romas  Antiquae, 
^c.  ' 

NOTO,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  fame  name  in 
Sicily,  twenty  miles  fouth  of  Syracufe,  E.  long.  15®, 

^  N.  lat.  37°  15'. 

NOTONECTA,  the  Boat-fly  a  genus  of  infeds  be^ 
longing  to  the  order  hemiptera.  The  beak  is  infleded; 
the  antenna  are  ftiorter  than  the  thorax  ;  the  four 
wings  are  plaited  crofs-ways  ;  and.  the  feet  are  hairy, 
and  fitted  for  fwimming.  There  are  three  fpecies, 
diftinguifhed  by  their  colour. 

NOVrEBURG,  a  city  of  Ruftia,  fituated  on  an  ifland 
in  the  lake  Lodoga,  twenty  five  miles  eaft  of  Peterf- 
burg.  • 

NO TTINGFIAM,  the  capital  ofNottinghamftiire,  fitu¬ 
ated  about  a  mile  north  of  the  river  Trent ;  W.  long. 

I®  N.  lat.  53°,  It  fends  two  members  to  parlia¬ 
ment. 

NOVA-Scotia.  See  Scotland. 

Nova-zembla,  or  Newland,  called  by  the  Dutch  the 
iftand  of  Weygats,  is  fituated  in  the  frozen  ocean, 
between  50®  and  80^  eaft  longitude,  and  between 
north  latitude  and  the  north  pole:  it  is  feparated  from 
the  province  of  Samoida,  in  Ruftia,  by  the  ftraits  of 
Weygats. 

NOVARA,  the  capital  of  the  Novarefe,  in  the  duchy 
of  Milan,  forty  miles  weft  of  Milan. 

NOVATIANS,  a  Ghriftian  fed -which  fprang  upinthe 
'  third  century,  fo  called  from  Novatian  a  prieft  of 
Rome,  or  Novatus  an  African  bifhop  who  feparated 
from  the  communlon'of  pope  Cornelius,  \vhora  Nova¬ 
tian  charged  with  a  criminal  lenity  towards  thofe  who 
had  apoftatized  during  the  perfeCution  of  Decius.  He 
denied  the  church’s  power  of  remitting  mortal  fins, 
upon  the  offender’s  repentance;  and  at  laft  went  fo  far 
as  to  deny  that  the  apoftles  could  "ever  hope  for  par¬ 
don  even  from  God  himfelf. 

NOVATION,  or  Innovation,  in  the  civil  law,  dcr 
notes  the  change  of  one  kind  of  obligation  for  another; 
as  when  a  promife  is  accepted  inftead  of  a  written  o- 
bligation. 

Novation,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Tit.  xxiii,  7. 

NOVEL,  in  matters  of  literature,  a  fiditious  hiftory  of 
a  feries  of  entertaining  events  in  common  life,  wherein 
the  rules  of  probability  are  or  ought  to  be  ftridly  pre-, 
ferved. 

NOVELLARA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the'  duchy  of 
Mantua,  twenty  miles  fouth  of  the  city  of  Mantua. 

NOVEMBER,  in  chronology,  the  eleventh  month  of 
the  Julian  year,  confiding  only  of  thirty  days  ;  it  got  ^ 
the  name  of  November,  as  being  the  ninth  month  of 
Romulus’s  year,  which  began  with  March. 

NOVEMVIRI,  the  nine  magiftrates  of  Athens,  more 
ufually  called  archons. 

NOVIGRAD,  a  town  of  Dalmatia,  in  30’  E. 
long,  and  44^  30’  N.  lat. 

NOUN,  in  grammar,  a  part  of  fpcech,  which  figpifies  4 
things  without  any  relation  to  time;  as  a  man,  a  houfe, 
fweet,  bitter,  eirc.  See  Grammar. 

NOVOGOROD,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  fame 
name  in  Mufeovy,  fituated  on  the  river  Wolcoff,  130 

miles 
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-miles  fouth  cafl  of  PeterKburg ;  E.  long.  34'',  N.  lat. 
58®.  ^ 

It  is  an  archbiihop^s  fee,  and  has  180  churches 
and  mon after ie?, 

NOVOGRODECK,  a  city  of  Lithuania,  in  Poland ;  E. 
long.  25°  90',  N.  lat.  53®  45'. 

NOURISHMENT.  See  Nutrition. 

NOWED,  in  heraldry,  fignifies  knotted,  from  the  Latin 
mdatus  \  being  applied  to  the  tails  of  fuch  creatures  as 
are  very  long,  and  fometimes  reprefeoted  in  coat- 
armour,  as  if  lied  up  in  a  knot.  ‘  '' 

NUBIA,  a  country  of  Africa,  bounded  by  the  defart  of 
Barca,  on  the  north;  by  Egypt  and  Abyffinia,  on  the 
eaft  ;  by  the  Lower  Ethiopia,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by 
the  defarts  of  Africa,  on  the  weft, 

NUCHA,  the  nape  of  the  neck.- 

NUCIFEROUS  TREES,  fuch  as  bear  nuts. 

NUCIFRAGA,»iD  ornithology.  SeeCoRvus. 

NUCLEUS,  in  general  denotes  the  kernel  of  a  nut,  or 
even  any  feed  inclofed  within  a  hulk. 

The  term  nucleus  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  body  of  a  co¬ 
met,  otherwife  called  its  head.  See  Astronomy, 
p.  444. 

NUDITIES,  in  painting  and  fculpture,  denotes  thofe 
parts  of  an  human  figure  which  are  not  covered  with 

•  any  drapery  ;  or  thofe  pans  where  the  carnation  ap¬ 
pears. 

NULLITY,  in  law,  fignif  es  anything  that  is  null  or  void: 

thus  there  is  a  nullity  of  marriage,  where  perfons  m_ar- 
'  ry  within  the  degrees,  or  where  infants  marry  \vithout 
confent  of  their  parents  or  guardians. 

NUMBER.  See  Arithmetic. 

Golden  Number.  See  Astronomy,  p.  495:. 

Number,  in  grammar,  a  modification  of  nouns,  verbs,  6'c. 
to  accommodate  them  to  the  varieties  in  their  objeefts, 

,  confidered  with  regard  to  number.  See  Grammar. 

Numbers,  in  poetry.  See  Versification. 

Book  of  Numbers,  the  fourth  book  of  the  Pentateuch, 
taking  its  denomination  from  its  numbering  the  fami¬ 
lies  oflfrael. 

A  great  part  of  this  book,,is  Iilftorical,  relating  to 
feveral  remarkable  paflages  in  the  Ifraelites  march 
through  the  wildernefs.  It  contains  a  diftin<ft  rela¬ 
tion  of  their  fever^  movements  from  one  place  to  ano¬ 
ther,  or  the  two  and  forty  Rages  through  the  wilder- 
uefs,  and  many  other  things,  whereby  we  are  inftruc- 
ted  and  confirmed  in  fome  of  the  weightieft  truths  that 
have  immediate  reference  to  God  and  his  providence 
in  the  world.  But  the  greateft  part  of  this  book  is 
fpent  in  enumerating  thefe  laws  and  ordinances,  whe¬ 
ther  civil  or  ceremonial,  which  were  given  to  God,  but 
not  mentioned  before  in  the  preceding  books. 

KOMENIUS,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the 
order  of  the  fcolopaces  ;  the  beak  of  which  is  of  a 
figure  approaching  to  a  cylindrical  one  ;  it  is  oblufe  at 
the  point,  and  is  longer  than  the  toes ;  the  feet  have 
each  4  toes,  conne6fed  together.  This  genus  compre¬ 
hends  the  curlew,  the  woodcock,  the  great  plover,  and 
the  fnipe  See  Curlew, 

NUMERAL  letters,  thofe  letters  of  the  alphabet 


which  are  generally  ufed  for  figures  ;  as  I,  one  V, 
five  ;  X,  ten  ;  L,  fifty  ;  C,  a  hundred  ;  D,  five  hun¬ 
dred  ;  M,  a  thoufan'd  ;  6'c. 

NUMERATION,  or  Notation,  in  arithmetic.  See 
Arithmetic,  p.  366. 

NUMERATOR  of  a  fra6lion.  See  Arithmetic! 
p.  387. 

NUMERICAL,  Numerous,  or  Numeral,  fomething 
belonging  to  numbers ;  as  numerical  algebra  is  that 
which  makes  ufe  of  numbers,  inftead  of  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  Alfo,  numericii  difference,  is  the  diffe¬ 
rence  whereby  one  individual  is  diftinguifhed  from  ano¬ 
ther.  Hence  a  thing  is  faidto  be  numerically  the  fame, 
when  it  is  fo  in  the  ftridteft  fenfe  of  the  word. 

NUMIDIA,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  belonging  to  the 
order  of  gallinse.  On  each  fide  of  the  head  there  is  a 
kind  of  coloured  flefhyhorn  ;  and  the  beak  is  furniftied 
with  cere  near  the  noftrils.  There  is  but  one  fpecies, 
a  native  of  Africa. 

Numidia,  the  ancient  name  of  Biledulgerid,  in  Africa. 

NUMISMATOGRAPHIA,  a  term  ufed  for  the  de- 
feription  and  knowledge  of  ancient  medals  and  coins, 
whether  of  gold,  filver,  or  brafs. 

NUMMUS,  among  the  Romans,  a  piece  of  money  o- 
therwife  called  feftertius. 

NUN,  a  v/oman,  in  feveral  Chriftian  countries,  who  de¬ 
votes  herfelf,  in  a  cloifter  or  nunnery,  to  a  religious 
life. 

There  were  women  in  the  ancient  Chriftian  church 
who  made  public  profeflion  of  virginity  before  the  mor 
naftic  life  was  known  in  the  world,  as  appears  from 
the  writings  of  Cyprian  and  Tertullian.  Thefe,  for 
diftin6lion*s  fake,  are  fometimes  called  ecclefiaftical 
virgins,  and  were  common-ly  enrolled  in  the  canon  or 
matricula  of  the  church.  They  differed  from  the  mo- 
naftic  virgin  chiefly  in  this,  that  they  lived  privately  in 
their  fathers  houfes,  whereas  the  others  lived  in  com¬ 
munities  :  but  their  profeflion  of  virginity  was^not  fo 
ftridi  as  to  make,  it  criminal  in  them  to  marry  after¬ 
wards  if  they  though:  fit.  As  to  the  confecration  of 
virgins,  it  had  fome  things- peculiar  in  it ;  itwasufually 
performed  publicly  in  the  church  by  the  biftiop.  The 
virgin  made  a  public  profeflion  of  her  refolution,  and 
then  the  biftiop  put  upon  her  the  accuftomed  habit  of 
facred  virgins.  One  part  of  this  habit  was  a  veil,  call¬ 
ed  the  facrum  velamen  ;  another  was  a  kind  of  mitre 
or  coronet  worn  upon  the  head.  At  prefent,  when  a 
woman  is  to  be  made  a  nun,  the  habit,  veil,  and  ring 
of  the  candidate  are  carried  to  the^ altar;  and  ftie  her- 
felf,  accompanied  by  her  neareft  relations,  is  conduced 
to  the  biftiop,  who,  after  mafs  and  an  anthem,  thefub- 
je<ft|of  which  is,  “  that  (he  ought  to  have  her  lamp  ’ight- 
ed,  becaufe  the  bridegroom  is  coming  to  meet  her,’^ 
pronounces  the  benediclion  :  then  ftie  rifes  up,  and  the 
biftiop  confecrates  the  new  habit,  fprinklingif  with  holy 
water.  When  the  candidate  has  put  on  her  religious 
habit,  ftie  prefents  herfelf  before  the  biftiop,  and 
fings  on  her  knees,  AncHla  Chrifti  fum,  8cc.  then  ftie 
receives  the  veil,  and  afterwards  the  ring,  by  which 
file  is  married  to  Chrift  ;  and  Jaftly  ilie  crown  of  vir¬ 
ginity. 
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gini^y.  When  (he  is  crowned,  an  anathema  is  de¬ 
nounced  againd  all  who  fhall  attempt  to  make  her  break 
her  vows. 

NUNCIO,  or  Nuntio,  an  ambafTador  from  the  pope 
to  fome  catholic  prince  or  ftate  ;  or  a  perfon  who  at- 
tends'on  the  pope’s  behalf  at  a  congrefs,  or  an  alTera’ 
bly  of  feveral  ambaffadors. 

NUNCUPATIVE,  in  the  fchools,  fomething  that  is 
only  nominal,  or  has  no  exiftence  but  in  name. 

Nuncupative  Testament,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law, 
Tit.  xxviii.  2. 

NUNDINAL,  Nun^inalis,  a  name  which  the  Ro¬ 
mans  gave  to  the  eight  firft  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
nfed  in  their  kalendar. 

This  feries  of  letters.  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G.  H,  is 
placed  and  repeated  fucceflively  from  the  firft  to  the 
lad  day  of  the  year  :  one  of  thefe  always  expreifed 
the  market  days,  or  the  ademblies  called  nundinse, 
quaji  iiovcndiKiSy  becaufe  they  returned  every  nine 
days.  The  country  people,  after  working  eight  days 
fucceilively,  come  to  town  the  ninth,  to  fell  their  fe¬ 
veral  comniodities,  and  to  inform  themfelves  of  what 
related  to  religion  and  government.  Thus  the  nun¬ 
dinal  day  being  under  A  on  the  full,  ninth,  feven- 
leentb,  and  iv/cnty  fifth  days  of  January,  6'c.  the 
letter  day  will  be  the  nundinal  letter  of  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing.  Thefe  nundinals  bear  avery  great refemblance 
to  the  dominical  letters,  which  return  every  eight  days, 
as  the  nundinals  did  every  nine. 

NUPTIAL  RITES,  the  ceremonies  attending  the  folem- 
nization  of  marriage,  which  are  diiferent  in  different 
ages  and  countries. 

NURENBUPvG,  the  capital  of  a  territory  of  the  fame 
name,  in  the  circle  of  Franconia,  in  Germany  :  E. 
long.  Ti°,  N.  lat.  ^59°  30^ 

NURSERY,  in  gardening,  is  a  piece  of  land  fet  apart 
for  railing  and  propagating  all  forts  of  trees  and  plants, 
to  fupply  the  garden  and  other  plantations.  See  Gar¬ 
dening. 

NUSANCE,  in  law,  a  thing  done  to  the  annoyance  of 
another. 

Nufances  are  either  public  or  private.  A  public  nu- 
fance  is  an  offence  againft  the  public  in  general,  either 
by  doing  what  tends  to  the  annoyance  of  all  the 
king’s  fubjedls,  or  by  negledfing  to  do  what  the  com¬ 
mon  good  requires:  in  which  cafe  all  annoyances  and 
injuries  to  ftrcets,  high-ways,  bridges,  and  large  ri¬ 
vers,  as  alfo  dilorderly  ale  houfes,  bawdy-houfcs, 
gaming- houfes,  Pages  for  rope-dancers,  are  held 
to  be  common  nufances.  A  private  nufance  is  when 
only  one  perfon  or  family  is  annoyed,  by  the  doing  of 
any  thing  ;  as  where  a  perfon  Pops  up  the  light  of  a- 
nother’s  houfe,  or  builds  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the 
rain  falls  from  his  houfe  upon  his  neighbour's. 

NUT,  among  botaniPs,  denotes  a  pericarpium  of  an 
extraordinary  hardnefs,  inclofing  a  kerrvel  or  feed. 

NUTATION,  in  aPronomy,  a  kind  of  tremulous  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  axis  of  the  earth,  whereby,  in  each  annu¬ 
al  revolution,  it  is  twice  inclined  to  the  ecliptic,  and 
as  often  returns  to  its  former  pofition. 

NUTMEG,  the  kernel  of  a  large  fruit,  not  unlike  the 
peach. 


The  nutmeg  is  feparated  from  its  invePient  coat, 
the  mace,  before  it  is  fent  over  to  us  ;  except  that 
the  whole  fruit  is  fometimes  imported  in  preferve,  by 
way  of  fweetmeat,  or  as  a  curiofity.  See  Mace. 

The  nutmeg,  as  we  receive  it,  is  of  a  foundifh  or 
oval  figure,  of  a  tolerably  compad  and  firm  texture, 
but  eafily  cut  with  a  knife,  and  falling  to  pieces  on  a 
fmart  blow.  Its  furface  is  not  fmooth^  but  furrowed 
wdth  a  number  of  wrinkles,  running  in  various  direc¬ 
tions,  though  principally  longitudinally.  It  is  of  a 
greyifh  brown  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  of  a  beauti-^ 
ful  variegated  hue  within,  being  marbled  with  brown 
and  yellow  variegations,  running  in  perfect  irregulari¬ 
ty  through  its  W'hole  fubPance.  It  is  very  uniPuous 
and  fatty  to  the  touch,  wdien  powdered  ;  and  is  of  an 
extremely  agreeable  fmell,  and  of  an  aromatic  taPe. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  nutmeg  in  the  fliops,  the  one 
called  by  authors  the  male,  and  the  other  the  female. 
The  female  is  the  kind  in  common  ufe,  and  is  of  the 
Piapeof  an  olive:  the  male  is  long  and  cylindric,  and  has 
lefs  of  the  fine  aromatic  flavour  than  the  other;  fo  that 
it  is  much  lefs  elteemed,  and  people  who  trade  largely 
in  nutmegs  will  feldom  buy  it.  The  longer  male  nut¬ 
meg,  as  we  term  it,  is  called  by  the  Dutch  the  wild 
nutmeg.  It  is  always  diPinguifhable  from  the  othets, 
as  well  by  its  want  of  fragrancy,  as  by  its  fhape  :  it 
is  very  fubje<5t  to  be  worm-eaten,  and  is  Pri(5lly  forbid, 
by  the  Dutch,  to  be  packed  up  among  the  other,  be- 
caufe  it  will  give  occafion  to  their  being  worm-eaten 
too,  by  the  infedls  getting  from  it  into  them,  and  breed¬ 
ing  in  all  parts  of  the  parcel. 

Thelarg'eP,  heavieP,  and  moP  un^luous  of  the  nut¬ 
megs  are  to  be  chofen,  fuch  as  are  of  the  Piape  of  an 
olive,  and  of  the  mop  fragrant  fmell.  The  Dutch- 
import  them  from  the  EaP-Indies. 

Nutmeg  is  greatly  ufed  in  our  foods,  and  is  of  ex¬ 
cellent  virtues  as  a  medicine  ;  it  is  a  good  Pomachic, 
it  promotes  digePion,  and  Prengthens  the  Pomach.  It 
alfo  Pops  vomiting  ;  is  an  excellent  remedy  in  flatufes; 
and  is  happily  joined  with  rhubarb,  and  other  medi-. 
cines,  in  diarrhoeas.  It  is  obferved  to  have  a  foporific 
virtue,  and  to  exert  it  too  Prongly,  if  taken  in  immo¬ 
derate  quantities.  It  has  a  confiderable  degree  of 
aPringency  ;  and  given,  after  toaPing  before  the  fire 
till  throughly  dry  and  crumbly,  it  has  been  fometimes 
known  alone  to  cure  diarrhoeas! 

NUTRITION,  in  the  animal  oeconomy,  is  the  repairing 
the  continual  lofs,  which  the  different  parts'of  the  body 
undergo.  The  motion  of  the  parts  of  the  body,  the 
friiflion  of  thefe  parts  with  each  other,  and  efpecially 
the-a^Iion  of  the  air,  would  deProy  the  body  ipntirely, 
if  the  lofs  was  not  repaired  by  a  proper  diet,  contain- 
ingnutritive  juices;  which  being digePed in  thePomach, 
and  afterwards  converted  into  chyle,  mix  with  the 
blood,  and  are  diPribmed  through  the  whole  body  for 
its  nutrition. 

'  In  young  perfons,  the  nutritive  juices  not  only  ferve 
to  repair  the  parts  that  are  damaged,  but  alfo  loincreafe 
them,  which  is  called  growth. 

In  grown  perfons,  the  cuticle  is  every  where  con- 
Pantly  defquamating,  :  ’ 

fame  manner  the  parts 


i  again  renewing  ;  ana  in  me 
flbbed  off,  or  otherwife  fepa- 
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rated  from  the  fleihy  parts  of  the  body,  are  foon  fup- 
jdied  with  new  flefti;  a  wound  heals,  and  an  emaciated 
perfon  grows  plump  and  fat. 

Bulfon,  in  order  to  account  for  nutrition,  fuppofes 
the  body  of  an  animal,  of  vegetable,  to  a  kind  of 
mould,  in  which  the  matter  nectffaTy  to  its  nutrition  is 
modelled  and  afTimilated  to  the  whole.  But,  continues 
he,  of  what  nature  is  this,  matter,  which  an  animal,  or  . 
vegetable,  affimilates'tolts  own  fubftance  ?  What  pow- 
•er  is  it  that  communicates  to  this  matter  the  activity 
and  motion  neceflary  to  penetrate  this  mould  ?  and,  if 
fuch  a  force  exift,  would  it  not  be  by  a  fimilar  force 
that  the  internal  mould  itfelf  might  be  reproduced? 

As  to  thefirft  queftion,  he  fuppofes  that  there  exlfts 
in  nature  an  infinite  number  of  living  organical  parts, 
and  that  all  organized  bodies  confift  of  fuch  organical 
parts;  that  their  production  cofts  nature  nothing,  Cnee 
their  exiftence  is  conftant  and  invariable;  fo  that  the 
matter  which  the  animal,  or  vegetable,  afhmilates  to 
its  fubftance,  is  an  organical  matter,  of  the  fame  nature 
with  that  of  the  animal,  or  vegetable,  which  confequent- 
ly  may  augment  its  volume,  without  changing  its  form, 
or  altering  the  quality  of  the  fubflance  in  the  mould. 

As  to  the  fecond  queftion  :  There  exift,  fays  he,  in 
nature,  certain  powers,  as  that  of  gravity,  that  have 
no  affinity  with  the  external  qualities  of  the  bddy,  but 
aCt  upon  the  moft  intimate  parts,  and  penetrate  them 
throughout,  and  which  can  never  fall  under  the  obfer- 
vation  of  our  fenfes. 

And,  as  to  the  third  queftion,  he  anfwers,  that  the 
internal  mould  itfelf  is  reproduced,  not  only  by  a  ft* 
milar  power,  but  it  is  plain  that  it  is  the  very  fame 
power  that  caufes  the  unfolding  and  reproduction  there¬ 
of  :  for  it  is  fufficlent,  proceeds  he,  that  in  an  organi¬ 
zed  body  that  unfolds  itfelf,  there  be  fome  part  fimilar 
to  the  whole,  in  order  that  this  part  may  one  day  be¬ 
come  itfelf  an  organized  body,  altogether  like  that  of 
which  it  is  actually  a  part. 

NUX  PI  STACHIA.  '  See  PlSTACHlA  . 

NUYS,  a  town  of  Germany,  twenty  miles  north  of  Co¬ 
logne. 

iNYBURG,  a  town  of  Denmark,  fituated  at  the  eaft- 


end  of  the  iflaad  of  Funen,  ten  miles  eaft  of  Odetifeei 
E.  long.  10®,  N.  lat.  55^  30'. 

NYCHTHEMERON,  the  natural  day,  -or  day  and 
night,  which  together  always  make  twenty-four  hours, 

NYCTALOPIA,  in  medicine,  a  two-fold  diforder  of 
the  eye,  one  of  which  is  oppofite  to  the  other.  In  the 
firff,  the  fight  is  belt  in  the  night,  and  in  obfeure 
places ;  whereas  in  a  clear  light  their  fight  fails,  fo 
that  they  can  hardly  fee  any  thing.  In  the  other  fort 
of  nyClylopia,  the  patient  can  fee  nothing  at  all  except 
in  a  clear  and  bright  light, 

NYCTANTHES,  Arabian  in  botany,  a  genes  - 

of  the  diandria  monogynia  clafs.  The  calix  and  like- 
wife  the  corolla  confift  of  eight  fegments.  There  aie 
five  fpecies,  none  of  them  natives  of  Britain. 

NYCTICORAX,  in  ornithology.  See  Ardea. 

NYLAND,  a  province  of  Finland,  fituated  on  thegiilph 
of  Finland,  weft  of  the  province  of  Carelia. 

NYMPH,  in  mythology,  an  appellation  given  to  certain 
inferior  goddelTes  inhabiting  the  mountains,  woods, 
waters,  See  Mythoi.ogy. 

Nymph,  among  naturalifts,  that  ftate  of  w'inged  inftCls 
between  their  living  in  the  form  of  a  worm,  and  their 
appearing  in  the  winged  or  moft  perfeCl  ftate. 

Nympha:,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  276* 

NYMPHyEA,  the  water-lily,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  polyandria  monogynia  clafs.  The  corolla  confifts 
of  many  petals,  and  the  calix  of  four  or  five  leaves  ; 
and  the  berry  has  many  cells.  There  are  four  fpecies, 
two  of  which  are  natives  of  Britain,  viz.  the  lutea, 
or  yellow  water-lily  ;  and  the  alba,  or  white  water- 
lily. 

NYMPHEUM,  in  antiquity,  a  public  hall,  magnificently 
decorated,  -  fpr  entertainment,  <^c.  and  where  thofe 
who  wanted  convenience  at  home  held  their  marriage- 
feafts,  whence  the  name. 

NYONS,  a  town  of  Dauphine,  in  France  :  E.  long.  5® 
6®,  N.  lat.  44®  28’. 

NYSLOT,  a  town  of  Sweden  in  the  province  of  Fin¬ 
land,  fixty  miles  north  of  Wyburg:  E.  Jong.  29®, 
N.  iat.  62®. 
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OAK 

AK,  in  bdtany.  See  Quercus. 

Oak  ^  Jerufalemt  in  botany.  See  Chendpo- 

BIUM. 

OAKAM,  old  ropes  untwifted,  and  pulkd  out  into 
loofe  hemp,  in  order  to  be  ufed  in  caulking  the  fearas, 
tree- nails,  and  bends  of  a  fhip,  for  flopping  or  prevent¬ 
ing  leaks. 

OAKHAMPTON,  a  borough  of  Devonfhire,  twenty 
VoL.  III.  N^  8^.  a 


OAR 

miles  weft  of  Exter,  which  fends  tw^o  members  to 
parliament. 

OAR,  in  navigation,  a  long  piece  of  wood,  made  rou.nd 
v/here  it  is  tb  be  held  in  the  hand,  and  thin  and  broad 
at  the  other  end,  for  the  eafier  cutting  and  refifting  the 
water,  and  confequently  moving  the  veftel,  by  rowing. 
Oars  for  (hips  are  generally.cut  out  of  fir-timber;  thole 
,  for  barges  are  made  dutof  New-England,  or  Dantzick- 
5  K  rafters. 
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rafters ;  and  thofe  for  boats  either  out  of  Englifh  afa, 

.  or  Hr-rafters  from  Norway.  ‘  *• 

Cat,  in  botany.  See  Avena, 

O  ATi'I,  is  a  foleain  afnrmation,  in  whiciithe  perfons  fworn 
invoke  the  Almighty  to  witnefs  that  their  teftimony  is 
true  ';  renouncing  all  claim  to  his  mercy,  and  calling  for 
h's  vengeance,  if  it  "be  falfe. 

OB  ADI  AH,  or  the  Prgphecy  <y"OBADiAH,  a  canonical 
book  of  the  Old  Tellanient,^  which  is  contained  in  one 
fingle  chapter ;  and  is  partly  an  inve<5hve  againfl:  the 
cruelty  of  the  Edomites,  who  mocked  and  derided  the 
children  of  IfraelJ  as  they  paded  into  captivity,  and 
with  other  enemies,  their  confederates,  invaded  and 
opprefTed  thofe  grangers,  and  divided  the  fpoil  amongil 
themfelves  j  and  partly  a  predidipn  of  the  deliverance 
of  Ifriel,  and  of  the  vidory  and  triumph  of  the  whole 
church  over  her  enemies. 

OBELISK,  in  architedure;  i  truncated,  quadrangular, 
and  flender  pyramid,  raifed  as  an  ornament,  and  fre¬ 
quently  charged  eitlier  with  infcriptions  or  hiero¬ 
glyphics. 

Obeliflcs  appear  to  be  of  very  great  antiquity,  and 
to  be  firft  raifed  to  tranfmit  to  polierity  precepts  of 
phllofophy,  which  were  cut  in  h’ieroglyplfical  charaders; 
afterwards  they  w'ere  ufed  to  immortalize  the  great 
adions'of  heroes,  and  the  memory  of  perfons  beloved. 
The  (irft  obelillc  mentioned  in  hiliory  was  that  of  Ra- 
mefes  king  of  Egypt,  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war, 
which  was  forty  cubits  high.  Phius,  another  king  of 
Egypt,  raifed  one  of  forty-five  cubits  ;  and  Ptolemy 
Phil'idelphus,  another  of  eighty-eight  cubits,  in  me¬ 
mory  of  Arfinoe.  Augndus  ereded  one  at  Rome  in 
the  Campus  Mttiius,  which  ferved  to  mark  the  hours, 
on  an  horizontal  dial,  drawn  on  the  pavement.  They 
were  called  by  the  Egyptian  priefls  the  fingers  of  the 
fun,  becaufe  they  were  made  in  Egypt  alfo  to  ferve 
as  ftyles  or  gnomons  to  mark  the  hours  on  the  ground. 
The  Arabs  IKI!  call  them  Pharaoh’s  needles  *.  whence 
the  Italians  call  them  aguglia,  and  the  French  ai- 

,  guilleL 

OBERSTEIN,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  the  fame 
name,  in  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  thirty  miles  eaft 
of  Triers. 

OBERWESEL,  or  Wesel,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  eledorate  of  Triers,  thirty-feven  miles  north  eafl 
of  the  city  of  Triers. 

OBJECT,  in  philofophy,  fomething  apprehended,  or 
prefented  to  the  mind,  by  fenfation  or  by  imagination. 
See  Metaphysics. 

Object-glass  0/ a  telefccpe.  See  Optics.- 

OBJECTION,  fomething  urged  to  overthrow  a  pofition, 
or  a  difiiculty  raifed  againft  an  allegation  or  propofi- 
tion  of  a  perfon  we  are  disputing  withal. 

OBJECTIVE  is  ufed,  in  the  fchools,  in  fpeaking  of  a 
thing  which  exifls  no  dtherwife  than  as  an  objed 
knowm.  The  exigence  of  fuch  a  thing  is  faid  to  be 
objedive. 

OBLATI,  in  church  hiflory,  w'ere  fecular  perfons,  who 
devoted  themfelves  and  their  eftates  to  fome  monaftery, 
into  which  they  were  admitted  as  a  kind  of  Jay  brothers. 
The  form  of  theic^admiflion,  was,  putting  the  bell- 


^  I  opes  of  the  church  round  their  necks,  as  a  m  irk  of 
fervirude.  They  wore  a  religious  habit,  but  dilFerent 
from  that  of  the  monks. 

OBLATION,  a  facrifice,  or  offering  made  to  God. 

OBLIGATION,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law  Tit.  xx. 

OBLIQUE,  in  geometry,  fomething  aflanr,  or  that  de¬ 
viates  from  the  perpendicular.  Thus  an  oblique  angle 
is  either  an  acute  or  obtufe  one,  /.  e.  any  angle  except 
a  right  one. 

Oblique  cases,  in  grammar,  .are  all  the  cafes  except 
the  nominative. 

Oblique  line,  that  v.'hich  falling 'on  another  line, 
makes  oblique  angles  with  it,  viz,  one  acute,  and  the 
other  obtufe. 

Obliqlte  planes,  in  dialling,  are  thofe  which  recline 
from  the  zenith,  or  incline  towards  the  horizon.  See 
Dialling. 

Oblique  sailing,  in  navigation.  See  Navigation. 

OBLIQUITY  of  the  ecliptic .  See  Astronomy. 

OBLIQDUS,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  to  feveral 
mufcles,  particularly  in  the  head,  eyes,  andabdomeu. 
See  Anatomy,  Part  II. 

OBLONG,  in  general,  denotes  a  figure  that  is  longer 
than  broad  :  fuch  is  a  parallelogram,  elliplis,  fjc, 

OBOLUS,  in  antiquity,  an  ancient  Athe.nian  coin. 

Among  ancient  phyficians,  obolus  iikewife  denoted 
a  weight,  equal  to  ten  grains. 

OBRE?  riTIOUS,  an  appellation  given  toletters  patent, 
or  other  inflruments,  obtained  of  a  fuperioi  by  furprife, 
or  by  concealing  from  him  the  truth. 

OBSCURE  fomething  that  is  dark  and  refleefis  little 
light,  or  that  is  not  clear  and  intelligible. 

OBSECRATION,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  whereby  the 
orator  implores  the  afiidance  of  God,  or  man. 

OBSEQUIES,  the  fame  with  funeral  folemnitles.  See 
Funeral. 

OBSERVATION,  among  navigators,  fignlfies  th*  taking 
the  fun’s  or  the  liar’s  meridian  alitude,  in  order  there¬ 
by  to  find  the  latitude- 

OBSERVATORY,  a  place  defined  for  obferving  the 
heavenly  bodies ;  being  generally  a  building  erefted 

-  on  fome  eminence,  covered  with  a  terrace  for  making 
agronomical  obfervations. 

The  more  celebrated  obfervatories  aVe,  i .  The 
Greenwich- obfervatory,  built  in  1676,  by  order  of 
Charles  II.  at  the  folicitaiions  of  Sir  Jonas  Moor 
and  Sir  Chriflopher  Wren  ;  and  furnilhed  with  th& 
mod  accurate  inflruments,  particularly  a  nobis  fextant 
of  fevsn  feet  radius,  with  telefcopic  fights. 

2.  The  parifh -obfervatory,  built  by  the  late  Louis 
XIV.  in  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Jaqiics, 

It  is  a  very  fingular,  *601  withai  a  very  magnificent 
building;  the  defign  of  monfieur  Perault :  It  is  eighty 
feet  high;  and  at  top«*is  a  terras. 

The  difference  in 'longitude  between  this  and  the 
Greenwich  obfervatory  is  2®  20^  weft- 
*In  it  is  a  cave,  or  cellar,  1 70  feet  defeent,  for  ex¬ 
periments  that  are  to  be  made  far  from  the  fun',  ^c, 
particularly  fuch  as  relate  to  congelations,  refrigera¬ 
tions,  indurations,  confervations,  ^c, 

3.  Tycho  Brahe’s  obfervatory,  which  v/as  in  the 

little 
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lutle  ifland  Ween,  cr  Scarlet  ifland,  between  the 
coafts  of  Schonen  and  Zeiand,  in  the  Baltic. 

It  was  ereded  and  furniilied  with  inllrnments  at  Jiis 
own  expence,  and  called  by  him  Uraniburg. 

Here  he  fpent  twenty  years  in  obferTing  tht?'  (Urs : 
the  rtfult  is  his  catalogue. 

4.  Pekin  obfervatory.  Father  Le  Compte  deferibes 
a  very  magnificent  oblervatory,  ere<5ted  and  fitinilhed 
by  the  late  emperor  of  China,  in  his  capital,  ar  the 
inrercefiion  of  fome  Jefuits,  miffionaries,  chiefly  fa¬ 
ther  Verbied,  whom  he  made  his  chief  obferver. 

The  inflruments  are  exceedingly  large  ;  but  thedi- 
vifions  Icfs  accurate,^  and  the  contrivance  in  fome  re- 
fptdts  lefs  commodious  than  thofe  of  the  Europeans: 
the  chief  are,  an  arraiilary,  zodiacal  fphere,  of  fix  Pa¬ 
ris  feet  diameter;  an  equinodial  fphere,  of  fix  feet 
diameter;  an  azimuthal  horizon,  fix  feet  diameter ; 
a  large  quadrant,-  fix  feet  radius;  a  fextant,  eight 
feet  radius;  and  a  celeflial  globe,  fix  feet  diameter. 

OBSTRUCTION,  in  medicine,  fuch  an  obturation  of 
the  vefTels,  as  prevents  the  circulation  of  the  fluids, 
whether  of  the  found  and  vital,  or  of  the  morbid  and 
peccant -kind,  through  them. 

OBTURATOR,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p  205. 

OBTUSE,  figr  ifies  blunt,  dull,  <bc\  in  oppofition  to 
acute,  fharp,  thus  we  fay  obtufe  angle,  obtufe- 
angled  triange, 

OBULARIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  didynamia  an- 
giofpermia  clafs.  The  calix  has  two  fegments  ;  the 
corolla  is  campanulated,  and  divided  into  four  fegments ; 
the  capfule  has  one  cell,  two  valves,  and  many  feeds. 
There  is  but  one  fpecies,  a  native'  of  Virginia. 

OBY,  a  great  river  of  Rullia,  which  rifes  in  Kalmuck 
Tartary,  and  forms  the  boundary  between  Europe  and 
Afia,  til)  it  falls  into  the  frozen  ocean,  after  it  has  run'* 
a  courfe  of  above  two  thoufand  miles. 

OCCIDENT,  in  geography,  the  weflward  quarter  of 
the  horizon,  or  that  part  of  the  horizon  where  the  e- 
cliptic,  or  the  fun  therein,  defeends  into  the  lower  he 
miiphere,  in  contradJfliniflion  to  orient.  Hence  we 
ufe  the  w'ord  occidental,  for  any  thing  belonging  to 
the  wed  ;  as,  occidental  bezoard,  occidental  pearl,  <t!c, 

OCCIPITAL,  in  anatomy,  a  term  applied  to  the  parts 
of  the  occiput,  or  back  part  of  the  fkul!.  See  Ana¬ 
tomy, 

OCCIPITIS  os,  the  occipital  bone,  in  anatomy. 
Sec  Anatomy,  p.  156. 

OCCUl/r,  fomeihing  fecret,  hidden,  or  invifible.  The 
occult  fciences,  are  magic,  necromancy,  cabbala,  <bc. 

Occult,  In  geometry,  is  ufed  for  a  line  that  is  fcarce 
perceiveable,  drawn  W'ith  the  point  of  the  compaiTes, 
or  a  leaden  pencil.  TiVefe  lines  are  ufed  in  feveral 
operations,  as  tlie  raifingof  plans,,  defigns  of  buil^ng,. 
pieces  of  perrpe<dive,  <bc,  They  are  to  be  effaced 
when  the  wmrk  is  finiflied. 

OCCULT ATION,  in  aftronomy,  the  time  a  dar  or  pla¬ 
net  is  bid  from  our  fight,  by  the  interpofition  of  the 
body  of  the  moon,  or  of  fome  other  planet.  See  A- 

STRONOMY. 

OCCUPANT,  in  law,  the  perfen  that  fird  feizes,  or 
gets  pofleflion  cf  a  thing. 


OCCUPATION,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  is  tdicn  for  ufe  or 
tenure  ;  as  in  deeds  it  is  frequently  faid,  that  fuch  lands 
are  or  lately  were  in  the  tenure  or  occupation  of  fuch 
a  per  Ton.  It  is  likev^ife  ufed  fer  a  trade  or  myftery. 
OCCUPIERS  of  W'ALLiNG,  a  term  in  the  falt-works 
^  for  the  peifons  w'ho  are  the  fworn  officers  that  alloc 
in  particular  places  what  quantity  of  fait  is  to  be 
made,  that  the  markets  may  not -be  overdocked,  and 
fee  that  all  is  carried  fairly  and  equally  betw'een  the 
lord  and  the  tenant, 

OCEAN,  in  geography,  that  vad  colleflion  of  fait  and 
navigable  waters,  in  which  the  two  continents,  the 
fird  including  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  and  the  lad 
America,  are  inclofed  like  iflands. 

OCHLOCRACY,  that  form  of  government  wherein 
the  populace  has  the  chief  adminidration  of  affairs. 
OCHNA,  in  bhtany,  a  genus  of  the  polyandria  monoi 
gynia  cUfs.  The  corolla  confids  of  five  petals,  and 
the  calix  of  five  leaves  ;  and  the  berry  contains  one 
Peed.  There  are  two  fpecies,  both  natives  of  the 
Indies. 

OCHRE,  in  natural  lildory,  a  genus  of  earths,  flightly 
coherent,  and  compofed  of  fine,  fmooih,  foft,  argilla¬ 
ceous  particles,  rough  to  the  touch,  and  readily  diffu- 
fible  in  water. 

Ochres  are  of  various  colours,  as  red,  yellow,  blue, 
brown,  green,  <b‘c. 

OCYMUM-,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  didynamia  gym- 
nofpermia  clafs.  The  fuperior  lip  of  the  calix  is 
round,  and  the  inferior  is  divided  into  four  fegments. 
There  are  eight  fpecies,  none  of  them  natives  of  Bri¬ 
tain. 

OCKER,  a  river  of  Germany,  which,  rifing  in  the  fou- 
thern  part  of  the  duchy  of  Brunfwick,  runs  north  ; 
and  palling  by  Wolfcmbuttle  and  Brunfwick,  falls  in¬ 
to^  the  river  Aller. 

OCKINGHAM,  a  market-town  of  Berkfhlre,  feven 
miles  ead  of  Reading. 

OCTAETERIDES,  in. chronology,  denotes  a  cycle  of 
eight  years,  at  the  end  of  which  three  entire  lunar 
months  were  added. 

This  cycle  was  in  ufe  at  Athens,  till  Meton  difeo- 
vered  the  golden  number. 

OCTAGON,  or  Octogon,  in  geometry,  is  a  figure 
of  eight  fides  and  angles;  and  this,  when  all  the  Tides 
and  angles  are  equal,  is  palled  a  regular  odlagon,  or 
one  which  may  be  inferibed  in  a  circle. 

Octagon,  in  fortification,  denotes  a  place  that  has 
eight  badions.  See  Fortification.  . 
OCTAHEDRON,'^or  OcTAEDRON,  in  geometry,  one 
of  the  five  regular  bodies,  confiding  of  eight  equal 
and  equilateral  triangles. 

OCTANDRIA,  in  botany,  one  of  the  claffes  of  plants 
edabliflied  by  Linnaeus,  the  eighth  in  order.  See  Bo¬ 
tany. 

OCTANT,  or  Octile,  in  adronomy,  that  afpeiff  of 
two  planets,  wherein  they  are'  didant  an  eighth  part 
of  a  circle,  or  45®  from  each  other.  ^ 

OCTAPLA,  in  matters  of  facred  literature,  denotes  a 
polyglot  bible,  confiding  of  eight  columns,  and  as  ma¬ 
ny  different  yerfions  of  the  facred  text;  viz,  the  ori¬ 
ginal 
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•ginal  Hebrew  both  in  Hebrew  and  Greek  chara(51:ers, 
Greek  verfions,  <bc, 

OCTATEUCH,  an  appellation  given  to  the  eight  firfl: 
books  of  the  Old  Tellament. 

-OCTAVE,  in  inufick,  an  harmonlcal  interval,  confiding 
of  feven  degrees,  or  lefier  intervals.  See  Musics. 

OCTOBER,  in  chronology,  the  tenth  month  of  the 
Julian  year,  confiding  of  thirty-one  days  :  it  obtained 
the  name  of  Oftober  from  its  being  the  eighth  month 
in  the  kalendar  of  Romulus. 

'OCTOSTVEE,  in  the  ancient  archite(5lure,''is  the  face 
of  an  edifice  adorned  with  eight  columns. 

^OCCLUS,  the  eye,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p. 
289. 

OcuLus  BELi,  in  natural  history,  one  of  the  femi-pelu- 
cid  gem?,  of  a  greyifli  white  colour,  variegated  with 
yellow,  and  with  a  black  central  nucleus :  it  is  of  a 
roundifh  form,  and  its  variegations  very  beautifully 
reprelent  the  pupil  and  iris  of  the  eye  ;  whence  the 
name. 

OcuLUS  MUKDi,  one  of  the  femi-pellucld  gems,  of  a 
whitifli  grey  colour,  without  any  variegations. 

OCZAKOW,  a  port- town  of  European  Turky,  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  Budziac  Tartary  :  E.  long.  35®,  N.  iat.  46®. 

ODA,  in  the  Tu  kifii  fera^.o,  fignifiesa  clafs,  order, 
or  chamber.  The  grand  feignior’s  pages  are  divided 
into  five  clafies  or  chambers.  The  fird,  which  is  the 
lowed  in  dignity,  is  called  the  great  oda,  from  the 
great  number  of  perfons  that  compofe  it :  thefe  are  the 
juniors,  who  are  taught  to  read,  write,  and  fpeak  the 
languages.  The  fecond,  is  called  the  little  oda  ;  w'here 
from  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  till  about 
twenty,  they  are  trained  up  to  arras,  and  the  dudy  of 
ail  the  polite  learning  the  Turks  are  acquainted  with. 
The  third  chamber,  called  kilar  oda,  confids  of  two 
hundred  pages,  which,  befides  their  other  cxercifes, 
are  under  the  command  of  the  kilardgi-bachi/  and 
ferve  in  the  pantry  and  fruitery.  The  fourth  confids 
-only  of  twenty  four,  who  are  under  the  command  of  the 
khazineda  bachi,  and  have  charge  of  the  treafure  in 
the  grand  feignior’s  apartment,  which  they  never  enter 
with  cloaths  that  have  pockets.  The  fifth  is  called 
kas-oda,  or  privy-chamber,  and  is  compofed  of  only 
forty  pages,  who  attend  in  the  prince’s  chamber.  E- 
very  night  eight  of  thefe  pages  keep  guard  in  the 
grand  telgnior’s  bed  chamber,  while  he  flceps  :  they 
take  care  that  the  light,  which  is  condantly  kept  in  the 
room,  does  not  glare  in  his  eyes,  led  it  fiiould  awake 
him  ;  and  if  they  find  him  difturbed  with  troublefome 
dreams,  they  caufe  him  to  be  awaked  by  one  of  their 
agas. 

•OPA  BACHI,  orOoDOBASsi,  among  the  Turks,  an 
oiBcer  equivalent  to  a  fevjeant  or  corporal  among  us. 

X)DE,  in  poetry,  a  fong,  or  a  compodtion  proper  to  be 
fung. 

Among  the  ancients,  odes  fignified  no  more  than 
fongs  ;  but  with  us  they  are  very  different  things. 
The  ancient  odes  were  generally  compofed  in  honour 
of  their  gods,  as  many  of  thofe  of  Pindar  and  Horace. 

Thefe  had  originally  but  one  danza,  or  drophe  ;  but 
^afterwards  they  were  divided  into  three  parts,  the 
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drophe,  the  antldrophe,  and  the  epode.  The  prieds 
going  round  the  altar  finging  the  praifes  of  the  gods, 
called  the  fird  entrance,  when  they- turned  to  the  left, 
the  drophe  ;  the  fecond,  turning  to  the  right,  they 
called  antidrophc,  or  returning  ;  and,  ladly,  danding 
before  the  altar,  they  fung  the  remainder,  which  they 
called  the  epode. 

Heroes  and  triumphs  were  alfo  fubjeds  for  the  ode;  and 
in  cqurfe  of  time  love  and  entertainments  were  likewife 
thought  very  fuitable  to  it.  Here  Anacreon  and  Sap¬ 
pho  excelled,  and  Horace  has  loft  os  fome  of  both  forts 
wrote  with  peculiar  fweeinefs  and  elegance.  Among 
the  moderns,  Dryden’s  ode  on  St  Cecilia’s  day,  and 
Pope’s  on  the  fame  fubje<d,  are  judly  allowed  to  exceed 
every  thing  of  the  kind,  either  in  this,  or  in  any  of  the 
modern  languages. 

ODENSEE,  the  capital  of  Funen,  one  of  the  larged  of 
the  Danifh  iflands  in  the  Baltic,  fituated  feventy-two 
miles  wed  of  Copenhagen. 

ODER,  a  river  which  rifes  in  the  Carpathian  mountains, 
on  the  confines  of  Hungary  ;  runs  through  Silefiaand 
Brandenburgh  ;  and  then  feparating  the  cadern  from 
the  wedern  Pomerania,  divides  itfelf  into  feveral  chan¬ 
nels,  and  falls  into  the  Baltic  Tea. 

Oder  is  alfo  a  town  of  Silefia,  fituated  on  the  river  of 
the  fame  name  :  E.  long.  17'^  17',  N.  lat.  49^^  45'. 

ODERBERG,  a  town  in  the  duchy  of  Silefia,  in  Bohe¬ 
mia,  fituated  on  the  river  Oder  :  E.' long.  17''  45’, 
N  lat.  JO®  6'. 

OD^^RNHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  In  the  palatinate 
■of  the  Rhine,  fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Mentz. 

ODEUM,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  mufick-theatre,  built 
by  Pericles,  the  infide  of  which  was  filled  with  featj 
and  ranges  of  pillars  ;  and  on  the  omfide  the  roof  de- 
fcended  Ihelving  downwards  from  a  point  in  the  centre, 
with  many  bendings,  in  imitation  of  the  king  of  Per- 
fia’s  pavilion.  Here  the  mufical  prizes  were  contended 
for;  and  here  alfo,  according  to  Aridophanes,  was  a 
tribunal. 

ODIHAM,  a  market-town  of  Hampfiiire,  twenty  miles 
north-ead  of  Wincheder. 

ODONTALGIA,  the  tooth  ach,  in  medicine.  See 
Medicine. 

ODONTOIDE,  in  anatomy,  an  appellatiorf  given  to  a 
procefs  of  the  fecond  vertebra  of  the  neck,  from  its 
refemblance  to  a  tooth. 

ODOROUS,  or  Odoriferous,  appellations  given  to 
whatever  fmells  drongly,  whether  they  be  fetid  or 
agreeable;  but  chiefly  to  things  whofe  fmell  is  brifk, 
and  agreeable. 

ODYSSEY,  a  celebrated  epic  poem  of  Homer,  wherein 
are  related  the  adventures  of  UlyfTes  in  his  return 
from  the  fiege  of  Troy, 

OECONOMICS,  the  art  of  managing  the  affairs  of  a 
family,  or  community;  and  hence  the  perfon  who 
takes  care  of  the  revenues  and  other  affairs  of  churches, 
monafteries,  and  the  like,  is  termed  oeconomus. 

OECONOMY,  denotes  the  prudent  conduid,  or  difereet 
and  frugal  management,  whether  of  a  man’s  own  e- 
date,  or  that  of  another. 

Animal  Oe-conomv,  comprehends  the  various  operations 

of 
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cf  nature,  in  the  generation,  nutrition,  and  prefer^a- 
tion  of  animals.  See  Generation,  Nutrition, 
ibc, 

7*he  do(5lriae  of  the  animal  oeconomy  is  nearly  con- 
~nc(5ted  with  phyGoIogy,  which  explains  the  leverfil 
pans  of  the  human  body,  their  ftrudure,  ufe,  See 
Anatomy. 

OECUMENICAL,  fignifies  the  fame  with  general,  or 
unlverlal;  as  oecumenical  council,  bifhop, 

OEDEMA,  in  medicine  and  furgery^  See  Medicine 

'  ard  Surgery. 

OEDENBURG,  or  Edenijurg,  a  town  of  Hungary, 
thirty  miles  fouth  of  Vienna. 

OELAND,  a  Swedifli  ifland  in  the  Baltic  Tea,  between 
the  continent  of  Gothland,  and  the  ille  of  Gothland: 
E.  long.  i6®,  N.  lat.  between  56°  and  57°  30'. 

OELFELD,  a  town  in  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg  and 
circle  of  Lower  Saxon^  in  Germany,  twenty  miles 
eafl  of  Brunfwick. 

OENANTHE,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandr'a  di- 
gynia  clafs.  The  flofcules  are  feflile,  dillimilar,  and 
barren  in  the  dilk  ;  and  the  fruit  is  crowned  with  a  ca- 
lix.  There  are  five  fpecies,  three  of  them  natives  of 
Britain,  viz.  the  fiflulofa,  or  water- dropw'ort ;  the 
pimpineiloides,  or  pimpernel-dropwort ;  and  the  cro- 
cata,  or  yellow  dropwort. 

Oenanthe,  in  ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  motacilla.  Sec 
Motacilla. 

OENAS.  See  Columba. 

OENOPT^,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  kind  of  cenfors 
at  Athens,  who  regulated  entertainments,  and  took  care 
that  none  drank  too  much  or  too  little. 

OENOTHERA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  odlandria 
monogynia  clafs.  The  calix  confids  of  four  fegments, 
and  the  corolla  of  four  petals’  the  capfule  is  cylindri¬ 
cal,  and  the  feeds  are  naked.  There  are  feven  fpe¬ 
cies,  none  of  them  natives  of  Britain. 

OESEL,  an  ifland  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Livonia, 
in  the  Baltic  feaj  fituatedin  22^  of  E.  long,  and  58® 
of  N.  lat. 

OESOPHAGUS,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p. 
282. 

OESTRUS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  ofinfejfls  belongfng  to 
the  order  of  diptera.  It  has  no  mouth,  but  the  poiot 
appears  in  place  of  it,  without  any  probofeis  or  fnout. 
There  are  five  fpecies,  diftinguiflied  by  their  colour. 

OETING,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  the  fame  name, 
in  the  circle  of  Swabia,  in  Germany  :  E.  long.  10^ 
25',  and  N  lat.  49’, 

OFFENBURG,  a  free  imperial  city  of  the  circle  of  Swa¬ 
bia,  in  Germany,  fituated  on  the  river  Kintzig  :  E. 
long.  7®  40',  and  N.  lat.  48^  30'. 

OFFENCE  inlaw,  an  a<5t  committed  againfl  the  lawq  or 
omitted  where  the  law  requires  it. 

OFFICE,  a  particular  charge  or  trud,  or  a  dignity  at¬ 
tended  with  a  public  function.  The  word  is  primari¬ 
ly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  offices  of  judicature  and  po¬ 
licy  ;  as  the  office  of  a  fecretary  of  Hate,  the  office  of 
a  fherifF,  of  a  juftice  of  peace,  ^c. 

Office  alfo  fignifies  a  place  or  apartment  appointed  for 
officers  to  attend  in,  in  order  to  difeharge  their  re- 
-  VoL.  IIL  N®  Sd. 
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fpeidve  duties  and  employments;  as* the  fecreiary’s 
office,  office  of  ordnance,  excife- office,  fignei  office, 
paper-office,  pipe-office,  fix-clerks  office, 

Office,  in  architecture,  denotes  all  the  apartments  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  neceflary  occafions  of  a  palace  or  grea^ 
houfe,  as  kitchens,  pantries,  confectionaries,  er. 

Office,  in  the  canon-law,  is  ufed  for  a  benefice  that 
has  no  jurifdiction  annexed  to  it. 

OFFICER,  a  perfon  peffiefTed  of  a  poll  or  office.  Sec 
the  preceding  article, 

Cof?imipon-OyT ICE KSf  are  thofe appointed  by  the  king’s 
commiflipn  :  fuch  are  all  from  the  general  to  the  cor¬ 
net  inclufive,  who  are  thus  denominated  in  coniradif- 
tindion  to  warrant-oificers,  who  are  appointed  by  the 
colonel’s  or  captain’s  warrant,  as  quarter-maders,  fer- 
jeants,  corporals,  and  even  chaplains  and  furgeons. 

Field  Officers  are  fuch  as  command  a  whole  regiment, 
as  the  colonel,  lieutenant-colonel,  and  major. 

Officers.  See  Flag-officers,  and  Admi¬ 
ral. 

Cencral-OTT iCEEi2,  are  thofe  whofe  command  is  not  li¬ 
mited  to  a  fingle  company,  troop,  or  regiment;  but 
extends  to  a  body  of  forces,  eompofed  of  feveral  re¬ 
giments  ;  fuch  are  the  general,  lieutenant-general,  ma¬ 
jor-generals,  and  brigadiers. 

Officers  of  the  houfehold.  See  House  hold. 

*S'/^_/'-Officers  are  fuch  as,  in  the  king’s  prefencs,  bear 
a  white  daff,  or  wand  ;  and  at  other  times,  00  vtheir 
going  abroad,  have  it  carried  before  them  by  a  foot¬ 
man  bare-headed:  fuch  are  the  lord  deward,  lord 
chamberlain,  lord  treafurer,  ^c. 

The  white  daff  is  taken  for  a  commiffion,  and  at  the 
king’s  death  each  of  thefe  officers  breaks  his  daff  over 
the  hearfe  made  for  the  king’s  body,  and  by  this  means 
lays  down  his  commiffion,  and  difeharges  all  his  in¬ 
ferior  officers. 

iStt^^/Z^-r^-OFFiCERS  are  all  whoadminider  judice  in  the 
name  of  fubjedts  ;  as  thofe  who  a<d  under  the  earl 
marfhal,  admiral,  <bc.  In  the  army,  the  fubaltern  of¬ 
ficers  are  the  lieutenants,  cornels,  enfigns,  ferjeants, 
and  corporals. 

OFFICIAL,  in  the  canon-law,  an  ecclefiadical  judge, 
appointed  by  a  bifnop,  chapter,  abbot,  6'^.  with  charge 
of  the  fpiritual  jurifdiidion  of  the  dioeefe. 

Official,  is  alfo  a  deputy  appointed  by  an  archdeacon, 
as  his  affidant,  who  fits  as  judge  in  the  archdeacon’S' 
coiLrt. 

OFFICINAL,  in  pharmacy,  an  appellation  given  to  fuch 
medicines,  whether  fimple  or  compound,  as  are  re¬ 
quired  to  be  condanily  kept  in  the  apothecaries  fnops. 

OFFIDA,  a  town  of  Italy  fubje^l:  to  the  pope,  twenty- 
fix  miles  fouth  of  Loretto. 

OFFING,  or  Of  fin,  in  the  fea  language,  that  part  of 
the  fea  a  good  difUnce  from  fhore,  where  there  is  deep 
water,  and  no  need  of  a  pilot  to  conduff  the  fhip  : 
thus,  if  a  fhip  from  fhore  be  feen  failing  our  to  fea- 
ward,  they  fay,  fhe  fhnds  for  the  offing  :  and  if  a  fhip 
having  the  fhore  near  her,  have  another  a  good  way 
without  her,  or  towards  the  fea,  they  fay,  that  fiiip  is 
in  the  effing. 

OFF-SETS,  in  gardening,  are  the  young  fnoots,  that 
'5  L  3 
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fpring  from  the  roots  of  plants*  which  being  careful¬ 
ly  fepirated,  and  planted  in  a  proper  foil,  ferve  to 
propagate  the  fpecies.  '  , 

Off  sets,  in  furveying,  are  perpendiculars  let  fall,  and 
'  nieafuring  from  the  dationary  lines  to  thehedge,  fence, 
or  extremity  of  an  enclofure. 

OGEE,  or  O.  G.  in  architedure,  a  moulding  confiding 
of  two  members,  the  one  concave,  and  the  other  con- 
vex  ;  or  of  a  round  and  a  hollow,  like  an  S.  See 
Architecture. 

OGIVE,  in  architedure,  an  arch,  or  brapch  of  a  go¬ 
thic  vault;  which,  infiead  of  being  circular,  pafTes  dia¬ 
gonally  from  one  angle  to  another,  and  forms  a  crofs 
with  the  other  arches. 

OGLTO,  a  river  which  rifes  in  the  alps,  in  the  county 
of  Trent,  and,  after  running  fouthward  .through  the 
lake  Ifco  and  duchy  of  Mantua,  falls  into  the  Po  a 
little  weft  of  Borgoforie. 

OHIO,  a  large  river  of  North  America,  which,  taking 
its  rife  in  the  mountains  of  Penfylvania,  runs  fouth-weft; 
and,  after  receiving  many  confiderable  branches,  falls 
into  the  Meffaflippi. 

OIL.  See  Chemistry,  p.  92, 

OINTMpNT,  in  pharmacy.  See  Unguent. 
OSIANS,  atown  of  France,  in  the  province  of  Dauphinc, 
eighteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Grenoble. 

OKEHAM,  the  capital  of  Rutlandfiiire,  fourteen  miles 
eaft  of  Leicefter :  W.  long.  45',  and  N.  iat.  52® 
40'. 

OLAX,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  triandria  monogynia 
clafs.  The  corolla  is  entire  ;  the  calix  is  funnel-ftiaped, 
and  divided  into  three  fegments ;  and  the  ne<5larium 
confifts  of  four  leaves.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  a  na 
V  live  of  Ceylon. 

OLDENBURG,  the  capital  of  the -county  of  the  fame 
name  in  Weftphalia:  E.  long.  7^  32',  and  N.  lat. 
55®  35"^* 

OLPENDORP,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  circle  of 
Weftphalia,  thirty  itfiles  fouth-weft  of  Hanover. 
OLDENLANDIA,  a  genus  of  the  tetrandria  monogynia 
clafs.  I'he  corolla  confifts  of  four  leaves,  and  the  ca- 
Jix  of  four  fegments  ;  and  the  capfule  has  two  cells,  and 
many  feeds.  There  are  four  fpecies,  none  of  them  na¬ 
tives  of  Britain. 

OLDENZEL,  a  city  of  the  United  Netherlands,  in  the 
province  of  Overyflel ;  E.  long.  6^  50',  and  N.  lat. 
52°  30', 

OLD-WIFE-FISH.  See  Balistes, 

OLE  A,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  diandria  monogynia 
clafs.  The  corolla  has  four  fegments,  with  oval  la- 
ciniaj  ;  and  the  diupa  contains  one  feed.  There  are 
two  fpecies.  *  . 

This  tree  grows  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  France,  in 
Spain,  Italy,  and  other  warm  countries:  with  us  it  is 
ufually  preferved  in  the  green-houfes  of  the  curious; 
though  it  will  bear  our  ordinary  winters  dn  the  open 
air,  and  produce  Yery  good  fruit.  Olives  have  an  a- 
crid,  bitter,  extremely  difagreeable  tafte ;  pickled  (as 
we  receive  them  from  abroad)  they  prove  lefs  difagree¬ 
able.  The  Lucca  olives,  which  are  fmaller  than  the 
others,  have  the  weakeft  tafte ;  the  Spanifli,  or  larger, 
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the  ftrongeft  ;  the  Provence,'  which  are  of  a  middling 
fize,  are  generally  the  moft  efteemed. 

The  oil  obtained  from  this  frait  has  no  particular 
tafte  or  fmell,  and  does  not  gready  differ  in  quality 
from  oil  of  almods.  Authors  make  mention  of  two 
forts  of  this  oil,  one  expreffed  from  the  'olives  when 
fully  ripe,  which  is  our  common  oil  olive ;  the  other, 
before  it  has  grown  ripe  -/this  is  called  imniatU' 

runiy  and  oinphacinum.  Nothing  is  met  with  in  the  fhops 
under  this  name;  and  Lemery  affirms,  that  there  is 
no  fuch  oil,  unripe  olives  yielding  only  a  vifeid  juice 
to  the  prefs.  From  the  ripe  fruit,  two  or  three  forts 
are  obtained,  differing  in  degree  of  purity;  the  pureft 
runs  by  light  preffure  ;  the  remaining  magrria,  heated 
and  preffed  more  llrongly,  yields  an  inferior  fort,  with 
fome  dregs  at  the  bottom,  called  amurca.  All  ihefe 
oils  contain  acoufiderable  portion  of  aqueous  moifture, 
and  a  mucilaginous  fubftance;  which  fubjedt  them  to 
run  into  a  putrid  ftate;  to  prevent  this,  the  preparers 
add  fome  fea  fait,  which,  imbibing  the  aqueous  and 
mucilaginous  parts,  finks  with  them  to  the  bottom  ;  by 
this  means  the  oil  becomes  more  homogene,  and  con- 
fequently  lefs  fufceptible  of  alteration.  In  its  paffage 
to  us,  fome  of  the  fait,  thrown  up  from  the  bottom 
by  the  ffiaking  of  tlie  veffel,  is  fometimes  mixed  with 
and  detained  in  the  oil,  which, _  in  our  colder  climate, 
becomes  too  thick  to  fuffsr  it  freely  to  fubfide ;  and 
hence  the  oil  is  fometimes  met  with  of  a  manifeftly  fa- 
line  tiifte  Oil-olive  is  ufed  in  the  fimple  balfam  of 
fulphur,  Locatellie’s  balfam,  and  feveral  ointments. 
It  is  oftner  employed  in  this  laft  intention  than  the  o- 
ther  expreffed  oils,  but  more  rarely  for  internal  medi¬ 
cinal  purpefes. 

OLEAGINOUS,  fomethingthat  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  oil,  or  out  of  which  oil  may  be  expreffed. 
OLECRANUM,  or  Ouscranon,  in  anatomy.  See 
Anatomy,  p.  178. 

OLERON,  an  iftand  of  France,  near  the  coaft  of  Poitou, 
fourteen  miles  fouth  v.'eft  of  Rochelle,  being  about 
fifteen  miles  long,  and  fix  broad. 

Sea’la*ws  ^Oleron,  certain  laws  relating  to  maritinie 
affairs,  made  in  the  time  of  Rich,  I.  when  he  was  at 
the  iftand  Oleron. 

Thefe  laws,  being  accounted  the  moft  excellent 
fea- laws  in  the  world,  are  recorded  in  the  black  book 
of  the  admiralty. 

OLESCO,  ^  town  of  upper  Volhinia,  in  Poland:  eail 
longitude  24^,  and  north  latitude  50”. 
OLFACTORY  nerves.  See  AnatotIy,  p.  248. 
OLIBANUM,  Frank-incense,  in  pharmacy,  a  dry 
refinous  fubftance,  brought  to  us  in  detached  pieces, 
or  drops  as  it  were,  like  thofe  of  raaftic ;  but  lajger, 
and  of  a  lefs  pure  and  pellucid  texture. 

It  is  of  aqjale  yellowifti  white  colour,  but  with  fome 
mixture  of  abrownifheaft  in  it.  It  is  moderately  heavy; 
its  fmell  is  ftrong,  but  not  difagreeable ;  _  and  its  tafte 
bitter,  acrid,  and  refinous. 

Olibanum  is  to  be  chofen  whitifti,  pure,  dry,  and  as 
•  much  approaching  to  pellucidity  as  may  be. 

Olibanum  ’  is  greatly  commended  by  many  againft 
diforders  of  the  head  and  breaft,  and  againft  diarrhoeas 

and' 
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srjd'  dyfenteries,  and  ptojSuvia  of  the  menfes,  and 
the  fluor  albus.  Irs  dofe  is  from  ten  grains  to  a  drachm. 

It  is.efteemed  by  many  a  fpecific  in  pleurifjes,  efpe- 
cially  when  epideiiiic. 

Externatiy  it  is  ufedjn  fumigations  for  diforders  of 
the  head,  and  againft  catarrhs  ;  and  is  an  ingredient 
in  fome^  plafters.  It  is  a  noble  balfam  in  confumptions, 
given  in  lubdance,  or  diiTolved  with  the  yolk  of  an 
egg  into  the  form  of  an  emulfion.  There  is  an  oil 
made  of  it  per  deliquium,  in  the  fame  manner  as  that 
of  myrrh  :  this  is  done  by  putting  the  powder  of  it  in 
the  white,  of  a  boiled  egg,  in  a  cellar,  till  it  runs  into 
a  liquor;  this  is  elteemed  a  great  cofmetic,  and  de- 
(Iroyer  of  pimples  in  the  face. 

OLIGAEDRA.  in  natural  hlflory,  the  name  of  a  genus 
of  cryrtals,  and  exprelTes  that  which  is  compofed  of 
only  a  few  planes. 

The  bodies  of  thisclafs  are  cryftals  of  the  imperfeeft 
kind,  being  compofed  of  columns  affixed  irregularly 
to  fome  folid  body  at  one  end,  and  the  other  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  pyramid  ;  but  the  column  and  pyramid 
being  both  pentangular,  the  whole  confifts  only  of  ten 
planes,  and  not,  as  the  common  kind,  of  twelve. 

OLIGARCHY,  a  form  of  government,  wherein  the 
adminidration  of  affairs  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  perfons.  ' 

OLINDA,  a  city  and  port-town  of  Brafil  :  weft  long. 

35°,  and  fouthlat.  8®. 

OLIO,  in  cookery,  denotes  a  favoury  dlfti  compofed  of 
a  great  variety  of  ingredients,  chiefly  ufedby  the  Spa 
niards. 

OLIVA,  a  port-town  of  Poland,  in  the  province  of  regal 
PrCiflia,  only  fix  miles  weft  of  Dantzick. 

OLIVARIA  CORPORA,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy, 
p.  287.^ 

OLIVE,  in  botany.  See  Olea.  ^ 

Olive-colour,  a  yellow  mingled  with  black.  See 
Optics, 

OLIVENZA,  a  town  of  Alentejo,  in  Portugal,  ten 
miles  fouth  of  Elvas,.- 

OLMUTS,  a  city  of  Moravia,  feventy-five  miles  north 
of  Vienna. 

OLYMPIA,  a  port-town  of  the  Morea,  at  prefent  called 
Longinico  :  eaftlong.  21®  35^  and  north  lat.  37°  40'. 

OLYMPIAD,  the  fpace  or  period  of  four  years,  where¬ 
by  the  Greeks  reckoned  time.  See  Astronomy,  p.  493, 

OLYMPIC  games  were  folemn  games,  famous  among 
the  ancient  Greeks,  fo  called  from  Olympian  Jupiter, 
to  whom  they  were  dedicated  ;  and  by  fome  faid  to 
be  firft  inftituted  by  Jupiter,  after  his  vidory  over 
the  fons  of-Titan  ;  others  aferibe  their  inftitution  to 
Hercules,  not  the  Ton  of  Alcmena,  but  one  of  much 
greater  antiquity  ;  others,  to  Peiops  ;  and  others, 
to  Hercules  the  fon  of  Alcmena.  Thefe  games  were 
fo  confiderable,  that  the  Greeks  made  them  their  epo- 
cha,  diftinguifliing  their  years  by  the  return  of  thSsjO- 
lympics. 

The  care,  and  management  of  thefe  games  belonged, 
for  tk'emoft  part,  totheEIeans,  who,  on  that  account, 
enjoyed  their  polfelEons  without  inoleftation,  or  fear  of 
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war  or  violence.  They  appointed  a  certain  number 
of  judges,  who  were  to  take  care  that  thofe  whoxf- 
fered  themfelves  as  competitors  performed  their  pre¬ 
paratory  exercifes ;  and  thefe  judges,  during’  the  lo- 
lemnity,  fat  naked,  having  before  them  a  crown  of 
vidlory,  formed  of  wild-olive,  which  was  prefented  ten 
whomfoever  they  adjudged  it.  Thofe  who 'were  con'<^ 
querors,  were  called  Olympionices,  and  were  loaded 
with  honours  by  their  countrymen.  At  thefe  games 
women  were  not  allowed  to  be  prefent ;  and  if  any 
woman  was  found  to  have  paffed  the  river  Alpheus, 
during  the  folemnity,  fire  was  to  be  thrown  headlong 
from  a  rock. 

OLYMPUS,  the  name  of  two  mountains,  the  one  in 
Bythinia  in  the  Lefler  Afia^^  and  the  other  in  the 
ifland  of  Cyprus. 

OMAN,  a  province  or  kingdom  in  the  fouth-eaft  parts 
of  Arabia  Felix. 

OMBRE,  a  celebrated  game  at  cards,  borrowed  from 
the  Spaniards,  and  played  by  two,  by  three,  or  by  five 
perfons,  but  generally  by  three. 

Ombre  de  soleil,  Shadow  oe  the  sun,  in  heral¬ 
dry,  is  when  the  fun  is  borne  in  armory,  fo  as  that  the 
•«  eyes,  nofe,  and  mouth,  which  at  other  times  are  re- 
prefented,  do  not  appear  ;  and  the  colouring  is  thin, 
fo  that  the  field  can  appear  through  it. 

OMBRIA,  the  ancient  name  of  a  province  of  Italy,  in 
the  territory  of  the  pope,  now  called  Spoletto  and  Pe« 
rugia; 

OMBRO,  orLoMBRO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of 
Tufeany,  and  territory  of  the  Siennois,  fituated  near 
the  Tuican  fea,  a  little  fouth  of  the  lake  of  Caftiglion, 
forty-fiv'e  miles  fouth- weft  of  Sienna. 

OMELET,  or  Am  let,  a  kind  of  pancake  or  fricaflee 
of  eggs,  with  other  engredients,  very  ufual  in  Spain 
and  France. 

OMEN,  a  certain  accident  and  cafual  occurrence  that 
was  thought  to  prefage  either  good  or  evil.  There 
were  three  forts  of  omens  among  the  ancients.  One  was 
of  things  internal,  or  thofe  which  aflfeded  the  perfons 
themfelves  ;  ;the  fecond,  of  things  external,  that  only 
appeared  to  men,  but  id  not  make  any  impreflion  on 
them ;  the  third  were  ominous  words.  ’  Of  the  firft; 
fort  were  thofe  fudden  confternations,  called  panic  - 
fears,  that  feized.  upon  men  v.^ithout  any  vifible  caufe, 
and  were  therefore,  imputed  to  the  daemons,  efpecially 
the  god  Pan  :  of  thefe  panics  there  is  frequent  mention 
in  hiftory.  The  fecond  fort  of  omens  were  of  fuch 
things  as  appeared  to  men,  but  were  not  cbntained  in 
their  own  bodies.  Of  thefe  there  were  feveral  forts  : 
the  beginning  of  things  were  thought  to  contain  fome- 
thing  ominous  :  it  was  thought  a  direful  omen,  when 
any  thing  unufua!  befel  the  temples,  altars,  or  flat ues 
of  the  gods.  Under  the  head  of  external  omens  are  to  ‘ 
be  placed  thofe  which  offered  themfelves  in  the  way ; 
fuch  were  the  meeting  of  an  eunuch,  a  black,  a  bitch 
with  whelps,  a  fnake  lying  in  the  road,  Words 

were  ominous;  and  as  they  were  good  or  bad,  were 
believed  to  prefage  accordingly. 

OMENTUM,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p..  266. 

OMERS, 
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OxvIERS,  orSt.OMERS,  a  city  of  Artois,  in  the  French 
Netherlands,  twenty  miles  fouth  of  Dunkirk,  and 
eighteen  fouth^ead  of  Calais. 

OMLANDS,  a  divifioft  of  the  province  of  Groningen, 
in  the  United  Provinces.  - 

OMMEN,  a  town  of  the  United  Netherlands,  in  the 
province  of  Overyflel,  fituated  on  the  lefler  Veclu, 

*  feventeen  miles  north- eafl  of  Deventer. 

OMOPHAGIA,  an  ancient  Greek  feflival,  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  furnanied\Omophagos,  L  e.  eater  of  raw 
fjeOi.  This  'fefKval  was  obferved  in  the  fame  manner 
with  the  other  feftivals  of  Bacchus,  in  which  they 
counterfeited  madnefs ;  what  was  peculiar  to  it,  was 
that  the  worfiiipers  ufed  to  eat  the  entrails  of  goats, 
raw  and  bloody,  in  imitation  of  the  god,  who  was  fup- 
pofed  to  do  the  fame  thing. 

OMOPLAl'E,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p  176. 

OMPHALO-xMESENTERIC,  in  anatomy.  All  fee- 
tufes  are'wmaped  up  in  at  lead  two  coats  or  membranes  j 
nioft  of  them  have  a  third,  called  allantoides,  or  uri¬ 
nary. 

Some,  as  the  dog,  cat,  hare,  have  a  fourth, 
which  has  two  blood-veflels,  viz,  a  vein  and  an  artejy, 
caliM  ompbalo-mefenterics,  becaufe  pafling  along 
the  firing  to  the  navel,  and  terminating  in  the  me- 
fentery. 

ONANDAGOES,  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  Iroquois,  or 
Five  Nations,  fituated  on  the  lake  Ontario,  or  Fron- 
tenac,  in  North  America :  they  are 'allies  of  Great 
Britain. 

ONANIA,  of  Onanism,  terms  which  fome  late  em¬ 
pirics  have  framed,  to  denote  the  crime  of  felf-pollu- 
lion,  mentioned  in  feripture  to  have  been  praflifed  by 
Onan,  and  punifhed  in  him  with  death. 

ONEGA- LAKE,  a  lake  upwards  of  an  hundred  miles 
Eong,  and  forty  broad,  fituated  in  the  empire  of  Ruflia 
l;etw.een  61°  and  63*^  of  north  lat.  and  35°  eafl 
longitude. 

ONEGLIA,  a  port  town  of  Italy,  feventy  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Genoa,  fubjed  to  the  king  of  Sardinia  :  E. 
long.  8®  30',  and  north  lat.  44°. 

ONEIROCRITICA,  the  art  of  interpreting  dreams,  or 
predicting  future  events  from  dreams. 

ONGAR,  a  market  town  of  EfTex,  ten  miles  weft  of 
Chelmsford.  ^ 

ONGLE'E,  in  heraldry,  an  appellation  given  to  the 
talons  or  claws  of  beafts  or  birds,  when  borne  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  colour  from  that  of  the  body  of  the  animal. 

ONION.  See  Cepa. 

ONISCUS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infeCts,  belonging  to 
the  order  of  aptera.  It  has  14  feet,  briftly  feelers, 
and  an  oval  body.  There  are  17  fpecies 

ONKOTOMY,  in  furgery,  the  operation  of  opening  a 
tumour  or  abfeefs.  See  Surgery. 

ONOCLEA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  cryptogamia 
fdices  clafs :  the  fruit  conhfts  of  feveral  globular  cap- 
fules,  with  five  valves  and  one  cell,  in  which  are  fe¬ 
veral  fmall  hairy  feeds. 

ONOCROTALUS,  in  ornithology.  See  Pelicanus. 

ONOMANCY,  a  branch  of  divination,  which  foreiels 
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the  good  or  bad  fortune  of  a  man,  from  the  Utters  in 
his  name. 

From  much  the  fame  principle  the  young  Romans 
toafted  their  miftrefles  as  often  as  there  were  letters  in 
their  names  :  hence  Martial  fays, 

Nievia  f&x  .cyatkis,  feptem  JitJiina  bibaUur. 

ONOMATOPOEIA,  in  grammar  and  rhetoric,  a  figure 
where  words  are  formed  to  refemble  the  found  made 
by  the  things  ftguified  ;  as  the  buz  of  bees,  the  cack¬ 
ling  of  hens,  <bc. 

ONONIS,-  in  botany,  a  genus  of  ^he  diadelphia  decan- 
dria  clafs.  The  calix  has  five  fegraents  ;  the  vexliluni 
is  ftriated  ;  and  the  pod  is  feffile  and  turgid.  T  here 
are’ 19  fpecies,  three  of  them  natives  of  Britain,  viz, 
the  fpinofa,  or  reft-barrow;  the  arvenfis,  or  corn  rtft- 
harrow;  and  the  repens,  or  creeping  reft*harrow. 

ONOPORDUM,  a  genus  of  the  fyngenefia  polygamia 
scqualis  clafs.  The  receptacle  is  naked,  and  thefcaUs 
of  their  calix  are  fharp-pointed.  There  are  four  fpe¬ 
cies,  none  of  them  natives  of  Britain. 

ONTARIO,  or  Frontenac,  a  lace  of  North  xAmeri- 
ca:  fituated  in  W.  long.  79®,  and  betw'een  41®  and 
43^  N.  lat. 

ONTOLOGY.  See  Me  jAPH Ysics. 

ONYX,  in  natural  hifiory,  one  of  the  femip’ellucid  gems, 
wiih  varioufly  coloured  zones,  but  none  red;  being 
compofed  of  cryftal,  debafed  by  a  fmall  admixture  of 
earth  ;  and  made  up  either  of  a  number  of  flat  plates, 
or  of  a  lerles  of  coats  furrounding  a  central  nucleus, 
and  feparated  from  each  othej  by.  veins  of  a  different 
colour,  refembliog  zones  or  belts. 

We  have  four  fpecies  of  jhis  gem.  i.  A  bluiOi 
white  one,  with  broad  white  zones.  2.  A  very  pure 
onyx,  with  fnoW' white  veins.  3.  The  jafponyx,  or 
horny  onyx,  with  green  zones.  4.  The  brov.^n  onyx, 
with  bluifh  white  tones. 

COST,  a  kiln  for  drying  hops  after  they  are  picked 
from  the  ftalks, 

OOSTERGO,  the  north  divifion  of  Weft  Friefland,  one 
of  the  United  Provinces. 

OPxACITY,  in  philofophy,  a  quality  of  bodies  which 
renders  them  impervious  to  the  rays  of  light.  See 
Optics. 

OPAL,  in  natural  hiftory,  'a  fpecies  of  gems. 

The  opal  is  a  gem  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  has  been 
efteeraed  by  many  in  all  ages  of  very  great  value; 
though  at  prefent  it  is  of  lefs  valuej  in  proportion  to  its 
fize,  than  any  of  ;be  finer  gems.  It  isfofter  than  any 
other  of  the  fine  gems,  and  is  dlflicult  to  polifli  to  any 
degree  of  nicety.  It  is  found  of  various  fhapes  and  fi- 
zes  :  its  moft  frequent  bignefs  is  between  that  of  a  pea 
and  a  horfe-bean;  but  it  is  found  as  fmall  as  the  head  of 
a  large  pin,  and  has  been  feen  of  the  fize  of  a  large  wal- 
mut.  Its  figure  is  very  various  and  uncertain,  but  it  is 
never  found  in  a  cryftalJiform  or  columnar'  ftate  ;  its 
moft  ufual  Ihapeis  an  irregularly  oblong  one,  convex  a- 
bove,  flatted.at  bottom,  and  dented  with  various  finuofi* 
ties  at  its  fides.  It  is  often  found  among  the  loofe  earth 
of  mountains,’  fornetimes  on  the  fnores  of  rivers,  and 
not  unfrequently  bedded  in  the  coarfer  kinds  ofjafper. 

It 
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It  is  found  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  fome  parts  of  the  Eafl-In- 
dies,  and  in  many  parts  of  Europe  :  thofe  of  Europe 
are  principally  from  Bohemia,  and  are  of  a  greenilh 
or  greyilh  colour  ;  the  colour  of  other  opals  much 
refembles  the  fineft  mother  of  pearl,  its  balls  feeming 
a  bluilh  or  greyilh  white,  but  with  a  property  of  re- 
fiedting  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  as  turned  dif¬ 
ferently  to  the  light. 

OPALIA,  in  antiquity,  feafts  celebrated  at  Rome  in 
honour  of  the  goddefs  Ops.  Varro  fays  they  were, 
held  on  the  nineteenth  of  December,  which  was  one  of 
the  days  of  the  Satfirnalia  :  thefe  two  feafts  w'ere  ce¬ 
lebrated  in  the  fame  month,  becaufe  Saturn  and  Ops 
were  hufband  and  wife  :  the  vows  offered  to  the  god¬ 
defs  were  made  fitting  on  the  ground. 

OPERA,  a  dramatic  compofition  fet  to  oaufic,  and  fung 
ontheftage,  accompanied  with  mufical  inftruments,  and 
enriched  with  magnificent  drelTes,  machines,  and  other 
decorations. 

OPERATION,  in  general,  the  ad!  of  exerting  or  exer- 
cifing  fome  power  or  faculty,  upon  which  an  effedk 
follow's. 

Operation,  in  chirurgery,  denotes  a  methodical  adtion 
of  the  hand  on  the  human  body,  in  order  to  reeftablifh 
health.  Se,e  Surgery. 

OPERATOR,  ^  perfon  who  performs  an  operation. 
OPHIDIUM,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  belonging  to  the 
order  of  apodes.  The  head  is  fomewhat  naked  j  the 
teeth  are  in  the  jaws,  palate,  and  fauces;  there  are 
feyen  rays  in  the  gill  membrane  ;  and  the  body  is  fiia- 
.  ped  like  a  fword.  There  are  two  fpecies,  viz.  thebar- 
batum,  with  four  cirri  ;  and  the  imbsrbe,  which  has 
no  cirri,  and  the  tail  is  blunt, 

OPHIOGLOSSUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  crypto- 
gamia  filices  clafs.  The  fpike  is  jointed.  There  are 
feven  fpecies,  only  one  of  which,  viz.  the  vulgatum, 
or  adders-tongue,  is  a  native  of  Britain. 
OPHIOMANCY,  in  antiquity,  the  art  of  making  pre- 
didlions  from  ferpents.  Thus  Calchas,  on  feeing  a 
ferpent  devour  eight  fparrows  with  their  dam,  foretold 
the  duration  of  the  fiege  of  Troy.  And  the  feven 
quoils  of  a  ferpent  that  was  feen  on  Anchifes’s  tomb, 
were  interpreted  to  mean  the  feven  years  that  .^rteas 
wandered  from  place  to  place  before  he  arrived  in 
Latium. 

OPHIORHIZA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria 
monogynla  clafs.  The  calix  is  funnel  Ihaped  ;  the  ger- 
men  is  bifid  ;  it  has  two  lligmata  ;  and  the  fruit  has 
two  lobes  ;  there  are  two  fpecies,  cone  of  them  natives 
of  Britain. 

OPHIOXYLON,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  polygamia 
monoecia  clafs.  The  corolla  and  calix  of  the  herma- 
'  phrodite  confifls  of  five  fegments  ;  it  has  five  ftamina, 
and  one  piftillum  ;  The  calix  of  the  male  is  bifid  ; 
the  corolla  is  funnel-fiiaped,  with  a  cylindrical  nedla. 
riura  sear  the  inner  edge,  and  confifis  of  five  feg- 
,  ments  ;  it  has  only  two  flamina.  There  is  but  one 
fpecies,  a  native  of  Ceylon. 

OPHITES,  in  natural  hifiory,  a  fort  of  variegated 
marble,  of  a  dufi<y  green  ground,  fprinkled  with  Ipots 
,of  a  lighter  green,  otherwife  called  Terpentine. 

Vox.  Ill.  N^  86.  2 
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Ophites,  in  church  hiftory,  Chrifiian  heretics,  fo  called 
both  from  the  veneration  they  had  for  the  ferpent 
that  tempted  Eve,  and  the  worfiiip  they  paid  to  a  real 
ferpent. 

Ophrys,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  gynandria  diandria 
clafs.  The  ne(51:arium'has  a  kind  of  carina  on  the  un¬ 
der  part.  There  are  i8  Ipecies,  eleven  of  which  are 
natives  of  Britain  i 

OPHTHALMIA,  in  medicine,  an  inflammation  of  the 
membranes  which  inveft  the  eye ;  efpecially  of  the  ad¬ 
nata,  or  albugineous  coat.  See  Medicine. 

Ophthalmic  nerves.  See  Anatomy,  p.  248. 
OPHTHALMOSCOPY,  a  branch  of  phyfiognomy, 
which  deduces  the  knowledge  of  a  man’s  temper  and 
manners  from  the  appearance' of  his  eyes. 

OPIATES,  medicines  of  a  thicker  confiftence  than  a 
.  fyrup,  prepared  with  opium  fcarcely  fluid.  Theyconnft 
of  various  ingredients,  made  up  with  honey  or  fyrup; 
and  are  to  be  ufed  for  a  long  time  either  for  purgative^ 
.alterative,  or  corroborative  intentions. 

The  word  opiate  is  alfo  ufed,  in  general,  for  any 
medicine  given  with  an  intention  to  procure  fleep, 
whether  in  the  form  of  electuaries,  drops,  or  pills. 

OPINION,  is  defined  to  be  an  afient  of  the  mind  to  pro- 
pofitions  not  evidently  true  at  firft  fight. 
OPISTHOTONOS,  in  rnedidne,  a  kind  of  convulfion, 
wherein  the  body  is  bent  backwards. 

OPIUM,  in  the  materia  raedica,  is  an  infpifTdted  juice, 
partly  of  the  refinous,  and  partly  of  the  gummy  kind, 
brought  to  us  in  cakes  from  eight  ounces  to  a  pound 
weight.  It  is  very  heavy,  of  a  denfe  texture,  and 
not  perfedly  dry  ;;but,  in  general,  eafily  receives  an 
imprefiion  from  the  finger  :  its  colour  is  a  brownifli 
yellow,  fo  very  dark  and  dnfley  that  at  firft  It  appears 
black  :  it  has  a  dead  and  faint  fmell,  and  its  tafte  is 
very  bitter  and  acrid.  It  is  to  be  chofen  moderately 
firm,  and  not  too  foft ;  its  fmell  and  tafte  fhoulcf  te 
very  ftrong,  and  care  is  to  be  taken  that  there  is  no 
dirty  or  ftony  matter  in  it. 

Opium  is  the  juice  of  the  papaver  album,  or  white 
poppy,  with  which  the  fields  of  Afia  Minor  are  in 
many  places  fown,  as  ours  are  with  corn.  When  the 
heads  arc  near  ripening,  they  wound  them  with  an  in- 
ftrument  that  has  five  edges,  which  on  being  ftuck  in¬ 
to  the  head  makes  at  once  five  long  cuts  in  it  ;  and  ‘ 
from  thefe  wounds  the  opium  flows,  and  is  next  day 
taken  off  by  a  perfon  who  goes  round  the  field,  and  put 
up  in  a  veffel  whi'ch  he  carries  faftened  to  his  girdle  ; 
at  the  fame  time  that  this  opium  is  colledled,  the  op- 
pofite  fide  of  the  poppy  head  is  wounded,  and  the'o- 
pium  colledled  from'itthe  next  day.  They  diftinguifii, 
however,  the  produce  of  the  firft  wounds  from  that  of 
the  fucceeding  ones;  for  the  firft  juice  afforded  by  the 
plant  is  greatly  fuperior  to  what  is  obtained  afterw  ards^. 
After  they  have  collefied  the  opium,  they  moiften  it 
with  a  fmall  quantity  of  water  or  honey,  and  woik.it 
a  long  time  upon  a  flat,  hard,  and  fmooih  board,  with 
a  thick  and  ftrong  inftrument  of  the  fame  wood,  till  it 
becomes  of  the  confiftence  of  pitch  ;  and  then  work  it 
up  with  their  hands,  and  form  it  into  cakes  or  rolls 
for  fale. 
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Opium  at  prefent  is  in  great  efleeni,  and  is  one  of 
the  molt  valuable  of  all  the  fimple  medicines.  Applied 
externally,  it  is  emollient,  relaxing,  and  difcutlent,  and 
greatly  pjgmoies  fuppuration:  if  long  kept,  upon  the 
ikin,  it  takes  off  the  hair,  and  always  occafions  .anitch  • 
ing  in  it ;  fometiraes  it  exulcerates  it,  and  raifes  little 
bhders,  if  applied  to  a  tender  part :  fometimes,  on  ex¬ 
ternal  application,  it  allays  pain,  and  even  occafions 
ileep  :  but  it  mufl:  by  no  means  be  applied  to  the  head, 
specially  to  the  futures  of  the  fieull  ;  for  it  has  been 
knQwn  to  have  the  mod;  terrible  effefts  in  this  applica¬ 
tion,  and  even  to  bring  on  death  itfelf.  Opium,  taken 
internally  removes  melancholy,  eafes  pain,  and  dif- 
pcfes  to  jfleep  ;  in  many  cafes  removes  haemorrhages, 
provokes  fweating.  A  moderate  dofe  is  commonly 
under  a  grain;  though,  according  to  the  circumftances, 
two  grains,  or  even  three,  may  be  v/ithin  the  limits  of 
this  denomination  :  bat  cuflom  will  make  people  bear 
a  dram  or  more  ;  though  in  this  cafe  nature  is  vitia¬ 
ted,  and  nothing  is  to  be  hence  judged  in  regard  to  o- 
thers.  If  given  difiblved,  it  operates  in  half  an  hour; 
if  in  a  folid  form,  as  in  pills,  or  the  like,  it  is  fome¬ 
times  an  hour  and  a  half.  Its  firft  effeft,  in  this  cafe, 
is  the  making  the  patient  cheerful,  as  if  he  had  drank 
moderately  of  wine,  and  atthe  fame  rime  bold  and  above 
the  fear  of  danger  ;  for  which  reafon  the  Turks  always 
take  it  when  they  are  going  to  battle.  'A  very  immode¬ 
rate  dofe  brings  on  a  fort  of  drunkennefs,  much  like  that 
occafioned  by  an  immoderate  quantity  of  ftrong  liquors; 
cbeerfulnefs  and  loud  laughter  at  fiifl,  than  a  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  the  limbs,  a  lofs  of  memory,  and  lightheaded- 
refs;  then  vertigoes,  dimnefs  of  the  eyes,  with  a  laxi¬ 
ty  of  the  cornea  and  a  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  a  fiow- 
nefs  of  the  pulfe,  rednefs  of  the  face,  relaxation  of 
the  under  jaws,  fwelling  of  the  lips,  difficulty  of 
breathing,  painful  ereflion  of  the,  penis,  convulfions, 
cold  fweats,  and  finally  death.  Thofe  whoefcape  are 
nfually  relieved  by  a  great  number  of  ffiools,  or  pro- 
fufe  fweats. 

Prepared  opium,  commonly  called  extraft  of  opium, 
is  made  by  difibiving  opium  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
water  with  a  gentle  heat ;  then  draining  the  folution 
flrom  the  faeces,  and  evaporating  it  to  the  confidence 
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'  8  'HE  caufe  and  nature  of  vifion  are  properly  the  fub- 
jetd  of  that  part  of  natural  philofophy  which  is  called 
Optics  :  but  as  light  is  the  caufe  of  vifion,  the  word  Op¬ 
tics  is  con>monIy  ufed  in  a  more  extenfive  fenfe ;  and  eve¬ 
ry  thing  is  looked  upon  as  a  part  of  Optics  which  relates 
to  the  nature  and  qualities  of  light.  If  we  ufe  the  word 
Optics,  in  the  dri(51er  fenfe  of  it,  for  the  theory  of  vi¬ 
fion,  the  fcience  of  Optics  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
Dioptrics  and  Catoptrics.  The  laws  of  refraction,  and  the 
effeds  which  the  refraClion  of  light  has  in  vifion,  are  the 
fubjeCt  of  Dioptrics  :  The  laws  of  refle(5tion,  and  the  ef¬ 
fects  which  the  refi^Clion  of  light  basin  vifion,  are  the 
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of  honey.  TrnClure  of  opium,  or  liquid  laudanum^ 
otherwife ‘called  the  thebaic  tinCture,  is  made  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Take  of  prepared  opium,  two  ounces;  of  cinna¬ 
mon  and  cloves,  each  one  drachm  ;  of  white-wine,  one 
pint;  infufe  them  a  v;eek  without  heat,  and  then  filtre- 
it  through  paper. 

OPOBx^aLSAMUM,  in  the  materia  medica.  See  Bal¬ 
sam, 

OPOPANx4X,  in  the  materia  medica,  is  a  gum  refin 
a  tolerably  firm  texture,  ufually  brought  to  us  in  ioofe 
granules  or  drops,  and  fometimes.  in  large  rnafies, 
formed  of  a  number  of  thefe  conneded  by  a  quantity 
of  matter  of  the  fame  kind;  but  thefe  are  ufually  load¬ 
ed  with  extraneous  matter,  and  are  greatly  inferior  to 
the  pure  Ioofe  kind.  The  dropes  or  granules  of  the 
fine  opopanax,  are  on  the  outfide  of  a  browniffi  led 
colour,  and  of  a  duffiy  yellowifli  cr  wkmfh  colour 
within  :  they  are  of  a  fomewhat  •unCluous  appearance, 
fmooth  on  the  furface  ;  and  are  to  be  chofen  in  clear 
pieces,  of  a  firong  fmell  and  acrid  tafie. 

Opopanax  is  attenuating  and  difeutient,  and  is  gen- 
tly  purgative  ;  it  d-fpels  fiatulencies,  and  is  good  in 
althmas,  in  inveterate  coughs,  and  in  diforders  of  the 
hand  and  nerves,  'it  alfo  promotes  the  menfes,  and 
is  good  againli  all  obftruClions  of  the  vifeera. 

OPOSSUM,  in  zoology.  See  Didelphis. 

OPPILATION,  in  medicine,  the  asfl  of  obflfuCIing  cr 
flopping  up  the  palfages  of  the  bod}^;  by  redundant  or 
peccant  humours.  This 'word  is  chiefly  ufed  far  ob- 
ftruCtions  in  the  lower  belly. 

OPPONENT,  a  perfon  who  wiihftands  or  oppofes  ano¬ 
ther. 

OPPOSITION,  in  logic,  the  difagreemeat  between  pro- 
pofitioBS  which  have  the  fame  fubjeCI  and  the  fame 
predicate. 

OPTATIVE  MOOD,  in  grammar,  that  which  ferves  to 
exprefs  an  ardent  delire  or  wifli  for  fomething. 

In  moll;  languages,  except  the  Greek,  the  optative- 
is  only  exprefl’ed  by  prefixing  to  thefuhjunClive  an  ad- 
werb  of  wifhing  ;  in  Latin  ;  plut  a  DieUt  in 

French;  and  miould  to  God^  -in  EngHfh. 

OPTERIA,  in  antiquity,  prefents  made  by  a  bridegroom 
to  his  bride,  when  firft  condudled  to  him. 
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fnbje<fl  of  Catoptrics.  But  this  divifion  of  Optics  is  of  no 
ufe  ;  for  there  are  many  propofiij^ns  in  Optics  where  both 
parts  are  mixed,  ind  many  that  cannot  be  properly  re¬ 
duced  to  either ;  and  therefore  we  (hall  not  make  any 
ufe  of  that  diflin£lion  in  the  followingTreatife.- 

i  Light, 

Light  confifls  of  an  inconceivably  great  nurhber  of 
particles  flowing  from  a  luminous  body  in  all  ma.nner  of 
dire<fttons  ;  and  thefe  particles  are  fo  as  to  furpaTs 

all  human  cemprehenfion. 

That  the  number  of  particles  of  light  is  inconceivably 

great 
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great,  apper.r"s  from  tl.e  light  of  a  candle;  whrdi,  if 
there  be  no  obftacle  in  the  way  to  obflrud  the  palTage  of 
its  rays,  will  Gil  all  the  fpace  within  two  miles  of  the 
cfardle  every  way  with  luminous  particles,  before  it  has 
lofl:  the  lead:  fenfible  part  of  its  fubdance. 

A  ray  of  light  is  a  continued  dream  of  ihefe  particles, 
flowing  from  any  vlfihle  body  in  a  draight  line  :  .and  that 
the*  particles  themfelves  are  incomprehenfibly  fmall,  is 
manlfed  from  the  following  experiment.  Make  a  fmall 
pin-hole  in  a  piece  of  black  paper,  and  hold  the  paper 
upright  on  a  table  facing  a  row  of  candles  danding  by  one 
another ;  then  place  a  flieet  of  padeboard  at  a  little  dif- 
tance  behind  the  paper,  and  fome  of  the  tays  which  flow 
from  all  the  candles  through  the  hole  in  the  paper,  will 
form  as  many  fpecks  of  light  on  the  padeboard,  as  there 
are  candles  on  the  table  before'the  plate  :  each  fpeck  be¬ 
ing  as  didind  and  clear,  as  if  there  was  only  one  fpeck 
from  one  Angle  candle  :  which  diews,  that  the  particles 
of  light  are  exceedingly  fmall,  otherwife  they  could  not 
pafs  through  the  hole  from  fo  many  different  candles 
without  confukon — Dr  Niewentyt  has  computed,  that 
there  flows  more  than  6,000,000,000,000  times  as  many 
particles  of  light  from  a  candle  in  one  fecond  of  time,  as 
there  are  grains  of  fand  in  the  whole  earth,  fuppofing 
each  cubic  inch  of  it  to  contain  1,000,000. 

Thefe  particles,  by  failing  dire<5lly  upon  our  eyes,  ex¬ 
cite  in  our  minds  the  idea  of  light.  And  when  they  fall 
upon  bodies,  and  are  thereby  reflefled  to  our  eyes,  they 
excite  in  us  the  ideas  of  tbefe  bodies.  And  as  every  point 
of  a  vlfihle  body  refle<ds  the  rays  of  light  in  all  manner 
of  diretdions,  every  point  will  be  vifible  in  every  part  to 
which  the  light  is  refletded  from  it.  Thus  the  objeft  ABC 
(Optical  Plates,  fig.  n®  i.)  is  vifible  to  aneye  in  any 
part  where' the  rays  Aa^-  Ah,  Ai\  Ad,  As,  Ida,  Bb,  Be, 
Bd,  Be,  and  Ca,  Cb,  Cc,  Cd,  Ce,  come.  Here  we  have 
fnewn  the  rays  as  if  they  were  only  refle<ded  from  the  ends 
A  and  B,  and  from  the  middle  point  <7  of  the  obje(d;  e- 
very  other  point  being  fuppofed  to  reflect  rays  in  the  fame 
manner,  .  So  that,  where-ever  a  fpe^dator  is  placed  with 
regard  to  the  body,  every  point-  of  that  part  of  the  fur- 
face  which  is  towards  him  will  be  vifible,  when  no  inter¬ 
vening  object  flops  the  paffage  of  the  light. 

Since  no  objedi  can  be  feen  through  the  bore  of  a  bend¬ 
ed  pipe,  it  is  evident  that  the  rays  of  light  move  in  flraight 
lines,  whilfl  there  is  nothing  to  refradl  or  turn  them  out 
of  their  re<dllinea]  courfe.  , 

Whilfl  the  rays  of  light  continue  in  any  ^  medium  of 
an  uniform  denfity,  they  are  flraight ;  but  when  ihey  pafs 
obliquely  out  of  one  medium  into  another  which  is  either 
more  denfe  or  more  rare,  they  are  refraeded  towards  the 
denfet  medium  :  and  this  refradlion  is  more  or  lefs,  as  the 
rays  fall  more  or  lefs  obliquely  on  the  refra<ding  furface 
which  divides  the  mediums. 

To  prove  this  by  experiment,  fet  the  empty  veflel 
ABCD  (No.  2.)  into  any  place  where  the  fun  (bines  ob¬ 
liquely,  knd  ohferve' the  part  where  the  fliadow  of  the 
edge  BC  falls  on,  the  bottom  of  the  veflel  at  E  ;  then  fill 
the  vefTel  with  water,  and  the  fliadow'  will  reach  no  far¬ 
ther  than  e ;  v/hich  fhews,  that  the  ray  aBE,  which  came 

*  Any  thing  through  which  the  rays  of  light  can  pafs,  is 
vacuum, 
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flraight  in  the  open  air,  juft  over  the  edge  of  the  ve/Tef 
at  B  to  its  bottom  at  E,  js  retraced  by  falling  obliquely 
on  the  furface  cf  the  water  at  B  :  and  in  dead  of  going’ 
on  in  the  retdillneal  diretdion  aBE,  it  is  bent  downward 
in  the  water  from  B  to*  e,  the  whole  herd  being  at  the 
furface  of  the  water:  and  fo  of  all  other  rays  ahc. 

If  a  flick  be  laid  over  the'  veflel,  and  the  fun’s  rays  be 
refletded  from  a  glafs  perpendicularly  into  the  vefTej,  the 
(hadpw  of  the  flick  will  fall  upon  the  fame  part  cf  the 
bottom,  whether  the  velTel  be  empty  015  full ;  which  (hews 
that  the  rays  of  -light  are  not  refi  adled  wheri  they  fai|> 
perpendicularly  on  the  furface  of  any  medium. 

The  rays  of  light  are  as  much  refra<ded  by  palling  out 
of  water  into  air,  as  by  palling  out  of  air  into  water. 
Thus,  if  a  ray  of  light  flows  from  the  point  e,  under 
■water,  in  the  direedion  eB  ;  when  it  comes  to  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water  at  B,  it  will  not  go  on  thence  in  the 
re(dilineal  courfe  Bd,  but  will  be  refraded  into  the  line 
Ba.  Therefore, 

To  an  eye  at  e  looking  through  a  plane  glafs  in  the 
bottom  of  the  empty  yeffel,  the  point  a  cannot  be  feen, 
becaufe  the  fide  Be  of  the  velTel  interpofes  :  and  the  point 
d  will  juft  be  feen  over  the  edge  of  the  velfel  at  B.  But 
if  the  vefTei  be  filled  with  water,  tlie  point  a  will  be  (een 
from  e  ;  and  will  appear  as  at  d,  elevated  in  the  dlrecdion 
of  the  ray  eB.  Hence  a  piece  of  money  lying  at  e,  in 
the  bottom  of  an  empty  vclfel,  cannot  be  feen  by  an  eye 
at  a,  becaufe  the  edge  of  the  velTel  intervenes  ;  but  let 
the  vefTel  be  filled  with  water,  and  the  ray  ea  being  then 
refratded  at  B,  will  flrike  the  eye  at  a,  and  fo  render  the 
money  vifible,  which  will  appear  as  if  it  were  raifed  up 
to  /in  the  line  aBf,  ' 

The  time  of  fun-iifing  or  fetting,  fuppofing  its  rays 
fuiFered  no  refraction,  is  eafiiy  found  by  calculation.  But 
cbfervation  proves,  that  the  fun  rifes  fooner  and  fets  la¬ 
ter  every  day  than  the  calculated  time;  the  reafon  of 
which  is  plain,  from  what  was  faid  immediately  above. 
For,  though  the  fun’s  rays  do  not  come  part  6f  the  way 
to  us  through  water,  yet  they  do  through  the  air  or  at- 
mofphere,  which  being  a  groffer  medium  than  the  free 
fpace  between  the  funj  and  the  top  of  the  atmofphere, 
the  rays,  by  enteiing  obliquely  into  the  atmofphere,  are 
there  refra<ded,  and  thence  bent  down  td  the  earth.  And' 
although  there  are  many  places  of  the  earth  to  which  the 
fun  is  vertical  at  noon,  and  confeqaently  his  rays  can  fuf- 
fer  no  refraiflion  at  that  time,  becaufe  they  come  perpen¬ 
dicularly  through  the  atmofphere  ;  yet  there  is  no  place 
to  which  the  fun’s  rays  do  not  fall  obliquely  on  the  top 
of  the  atmofphere,  at  his  rifihg  and  fetting ;  and  confe- 
quently,  no  clear  day  in  which  the  fun  will  not  be  vifible 
before  he  rifes  inflhe  hori2on,  and  after  he  fets  in  it ;  and 
the  longer  or  (hotter,  as  the  atmofphere  is  more  or  lefs 
.replete  with  vapours.  For,  \tX  ABC,  (No.  5,)  be  part  of 
the  earth’s  furface,  the  atmofphere  that  covers  it,  and 
EBGH  the  fenfible  horizon  of  an  obferver  at  B.  As  e- 
very  point  of  the  fun’s  furface  fends  out  rays  of  light  in 
all  manner  ©f  diredions,  fome  of  his  rays  will  conftantly 
fall  upon,  and  enlighten,  fome  half  of  our  atmofphere  ; 

and 

called  a  medium  ;  asi  air,  water,  glafs,  diamond,  or  cvcna> 
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and  therefore,  when  the  fun  is  at  /,  below  the  horizon  i/, 
thoie  rays  which  go  on  in  the  free  fpace  IkK  preferve  a 
redlUineal  courfe  until  they  fall  upon  the  top  of  the  at- 
mofphere;  and  thofe  which  fall  fo  about  are  refradled 
at  their  entrance  into  the  atmofphere,  and  bent  down  in 
the  line  KmBy  to  the  obferver’s  place  at  B  :  and  there¬ 
fore,  to  him  the  fun  wall  appear  at  L,  in  the  diredlion  of 
the  ray  BrnKy  above  the  horizon  BGHy  when  he  is  really 
below  it  at  /. 

The  angle  contained  between  a  ray  of  light,  and  a  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  refra(5ling  furface,  is  called angle  of 
hiciiience;  and  the  angle  contained  between  the  fame  per-^ 
pendicular,  and  Ihe  lame  ray  after  refradion,  is  called 
the  angle  of  refra^lion.  Thus  (No,  4.)  \<zt.LBM  be  the 
refrading  furface  of  a  medium  (fuppofe  water,)  and  ABC 
a  perpendicular  to  that  furface  ;  let  DB  be  a  ray  of  light, 
going  out  of  air  into  w'ater  at  Bt  and  therein  refradled  in 
the  line  BH;  the  angle  ABDy  is  the  angle  of  Incidence, 
of  which  DF  is  the  fine ;  and  the  angle  KBH  is  the  an- 
^le  of  refraction,  w'hofe  fine  is  KL 

When  the  refracting  medium  is  water,  the  fine  of  the 
angle  cf  incidence  is  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  refraction 
as  4  to  3  ;  which  is  confirmed  by  the  following  experi¬ 
ment,  taken  from  DoCtor  Smith’s  Optics. 

Defcribe  the  circle  D  AEC  on  a  plane  fquare  board, 
and  crofs  it  at  right  angles  with  the  ilraight  lines  ABC^ 
and  LDM‘  then,  from  the  interleCtion  Ay  with  any  o- 
pening  of  the  compafles,  fet  off  the  equal  arcs  AD  and 
AEy  and  draw  the  right  line  DEE:  then,  taking  Fa, 
which  is  three  quarters  of  the  length  FEy  from  the  point 
a,  draw  al  parallel  to  ABK^  and  join  KI  parallel  to 
BM:  fo  Kl  will  be  equal  to  three  quarters  oFFE  or  of 
DF.  This  done,  fix  the  board  upright  upon  the  leaden 
pedefial  Oy  and  (tick  three  pins  perpendicularly  into  the 
board,  at  the  points  D,  By  and  /:  then  fet  the  board 
tipright  into  the  vefiel  TUFy  and  fill  up  the  yefiei  with 
water  to  the  line  LBM.  When  the  water  has  fettled, 
look  along  the  line  DBy  fo  as  you  may  fee  the  head  of 
the  pin  B  over  the  head  of  the  pin  D ;  and  the  pin  I 
will  appear  in  the  fame  right  line  produced  to  G,  for  its 
head  will  be  feen  juft  over  the  head  of  the  pin  at  B : 
which  ftiews  that  the  ray  IBy  coming  from  the  pin  at  /, 
'  is  fo  refracted  at  By  .as  to  proceed  from  thence  in  the 
line  BD  to  the  eye  of  theobferver  ;  the  fame  as  it  would 
do  from  any  point  G  in  the  right  line  DBG,  if  there 
were  no  water  in  the  vefiel :  and  alfo  fiiews,  that  A"/, 
the  fine  of  refraClion  in  water,  is  to  DFy  the  fine  of  in¬ 
cidence  in, air,  as  3  to  4. 

Hence,  if  DBH  were  a  crooked  ftick  put  obliquely 
into  the  water,  it  would  appear  a  ftraight  one  at  DBG, 
Therefore,  as  the  line  5 appears  at  BGy  fo  the  line  AC? 
will  appear  at  Bg;  and  confequently,  a  ftraight  ftick  DBG 
•put  obliquely  into  water,  will  feem  bent  at  the  furface 
of  the  water  in  A,  and  crooked,  as  DBg. 

When  a  ray  of  light  pafies  out  of  air  into  glafs,  the 
fine  of  incidence  is  to  the  fine  of  refraClion  as  3  to  2; 
and  when  cut  of  air  into  a  diamond,  as  5  to  2. 

Of  Glasses, 

Glass  may  be  ground  into  eight  different  fiiapes  at 
icaft,  for  optical  purpofes,  viz. 
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1 .  A  plane  glafy  (No.  3; .)  which  is  fiat  on  both  fides, 
and  of  equal  thicknefs  in  all  parts,  as  A. 

2.  A  plano-convex y  which  is  flat  on  one  fide,  and  con¬ 
vex  on  the  other,  as  A. 

3 .  A  double-convex i  which  is  convex  on  both  fides, 
as  C, 

4.  A  plano-concave y  which  is  flat  on  one  fide,  and 
concave  on  the  other,  as  D. 

5.  A  double  concave,  which  is  concave  on  both  fides, 
as  E. 

6..  A  menifeusy  which  is  concave  on  one  fide,  and 
convex  on  the  other,  as  F, 

7..  A  fiat  plano-convex,  whofe  convex  fide  is  ground 
into  feveral  little' flat  furfaces,  as  G. 

8.  A  prifnty  which  has  three  flat  fides;  an.d  when 
viewed  endwife,  appears  like  an  equilateral  triangle,  as 
H. 

GlaflTes  ground  into  any  of  the  fhapes  A,  CT,  D,  E,  F, 
are  generally  called  lenfes, 

A  right  line  LIK,  (No.  6.)  going  perpendicularly 
through  the  middle  of  a  lens,  is  called  the  axis  of  the 
lens. 

A  ray  of  light  Gh,  falling  perpendicularly  on  a  plane 
glafs  EF,  v/iil  pafs  through  the  glafs  in  the  fame  direc¬ 
tion  hi,  and  go  out  of  it  into  the  air  in  the  fame  right 
courfe  iH. 

A  ray  of  light  AB,  falling  obliquely  on  a  plane  glafs, 
v/i!l  go  out  of  the  glafs  in  the  fame  diredion,  but  not  in 
the  fame  right  line :  for  in  touching  the  glafs,  it  will 
be  refraded  in  the  line  BC;  and  in  leaving  the  glafs,  it 
will  be  refraded  in  the  line  CD. 

A  ray  of  light  f?/),  (No.  7.)  falling  obliquely  on  the 
middle  of  a  convex  glafs,  will  go  forward  in  the  fame 
diredion  DE,  as  if  it  had  fallen  with  the  fame  degree  of 
obliquity  on  a  plane  glafs  ;  and  will  go  out  of  the  glafs 
in  the  fame  diredion  with  which  it  entered  :  for  it  will 
be  equally  refraded  at  the  points  D  and  E,  as  if  it  had 
pafTed  through  a  plane  furface.  But  the  rays  CG  and 
Cl  will  be  fo  refraded,  as  ia  meet  again  at  the  point  F, 
Therefore,  all  the  rays  which  flow  from  the  point  C, 
fo  as  to  go  through  the  glafs,  will  meet  again  at  A;  and 
if  they  go  farther  onward,  as  to  L,  they  crofs  at  F,  and 
go  forward  on  the  oppofite  fides  of  the  middle  ray 
to  what  they  were  in  approaching  it  in  the  diredions 
HF  and  KF, 

When  parallel  rays,  as  ABC,  (No.  8.)  fall  diredly 
upon  a  plano-convex  glafs  DE,  and  pafs  through  it,  they 
will  be  fo  refraded,  as  to  unite  in  a  point  /*  behind  it ; 
and  this  point  is  called  the  principal  focus ;  the  diftance  of 
wfiich,  from  the  middle  of  the  glafs,  is  called  the  focaL 
dijiance,  which  is  equal  to  twice  the  radius  of  the  fphere 
of  the  glafs’s  convexity.  And, 

When  parallel  rays,  as  ABC,  (No  9.)  fall  diredly 
upon  a  glafs  DEy  which  is  equally  convex  on  both  fides, 
and  pafs  through  it;  they  will  be  fo  refraded,  as  to  meet 
in  a  point  or- principal  focus  f,  whofe  diftance  is  equal  to 
the  radius  or  femidiameter  of  the  fphere  of  the  glafs’s 
conve.xity.  But  if  a  glafs  be  more  convex  on  one  fide 
than  on  the  other,  the  rule  for  finding  the  focal  diftance 
is  this  :  As  the  fum  cf  the  femidiam.ters  of  both  con- 
Texities  is  to  the  femidiameter  of  either,  fois  double  the 

femidiameter 
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femidhmeter  of  tlie  otlitr  to  the  diftance  of  the  focus,- 
Or,  divide  the  double  product  of  the  radii  by  their  fum, 
and  the  quotient  will  be  the  diflanc^  fought. 

Since  all  thofe  rays  of  the  fun  which  pafs  through  a 
convex  glafs  are  colleded  together  in  its  focus,  the  force 
of  all  their  heat  is  coIIedSled  into  that  pan  ;  and  is  in 
proportion  to  the  common  heat  of  the  fun,  as  the  area 
of  the  glafs  to  the  area  of  the  focus.  Hence  we  fee  the 
Teafon  v^hy  a  convex  glafs  caufes  tlie  fun’s  rays  to  burn 
after  palling  through  it. 

All  thefe  rays  crofs  the  middle  ray  in  the  focus  fy  and 
then  diverge  from  it,  to  the  contrary  fides,  in  the  fame 
tnanner  FfGy  as  they  converged  in  the  fpace  DfE  in  co¬ 
ining  to  it. 

If  another  glafs  ¥Gy  of  the  fame  convexity  as  DEy 
fee  placed  in  the  rays  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  focus, 
it  will  refra<5l  them  fo,  as  that,  after  going  out  of  it, 
they  will  be  all  parallel,  as  ahc  ;  and  go  on  in  tKe  fame 
manner  as  they  came  to  the  firft  glafs  DEy  through  the 
fpace  JBC  ;•  but  on  the  contrary  lides  of  the  middle  ray 
.  Bfb  :  for  the  ray  ADf  will  go  on  from  /"in  the  diredion 
/'6'i7,andtheray6'£/in  thediredion  fFc'y  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

The  rays  diverge  from  any  radiant  point,  as  from  a 
principal  focus  :  therefore  if  a  candle  be  placed  2Xfy  in 
the  focus  of  the  convex  glafs  FGy  the  diverging  rays  in 
the  fpace  EfG  will  be  fo  refraifted  by  the  glafs,  as  that, 
after  going  out  of  it,  they  will  become  parallel,  as  fhewn 
in  the  fpace  cha. 

If  the  candle  be  placed  nearer  the  glafs  than  its  focal 
-diftance,  tlie  rays  will  converge  after  pafling  through  the 
glafs  more  orkfs  as  the  candle  is  more  oriefsdiftantfromthe 
focus.  i 

if  the  candle  be  placed  farther  from  the  glafs  than  its 
focal  diftance,  the  rays  will  converge  after  palling  thro* 
the  glafs,  and  meet  in  a  j>oint,  which  will  be  more  or 
lefs  diftant  from  the  glafs  as  the  candle  is  nearer  to  or 
farther  from  its  focus  :  and  where  the  rays  meet,  they  will 
form  an  inverted  image  of  the  Bame  of  the  candle  ;  which 
may  be  feen  on  a  paper  placed  in  the  meeting  of  the  rays. 

Hence,  if  any  objeift  ABC  (Ko.  lo.)  be  placed  be¬ 
yond  the  focus  F  of  the  convex  glafs  defy  Aomo.  of  the 
rays  which  flow  from  every  point  of  the  objed,  on  the 
f  de  next  the  glafs,  will  fail  upon  it ;  and  after  pafling 
through  it,  they  will  be  converged  into  as  many  points 
on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  glafs,  where  the  image  of  eve¬ 
ry  point  will  be  formed,  and  confequently  the  image 
of  the  whole  object,  which  will  be  inverted.  Thus,  the 
rays  Ady  A>ey  Afy  flowing  from  the  point  Ay  will  con¬ 
verge  in  the  fpace  dafy  and  by  meeting  at  a  will  therfe 
form  the  image  of  the  point  A.  The  rays  Bsy  Bfy 
flowing  from  the  point  By  will  be  united  at  b  by  the  re- 
fraiftion  of  ^he  glafs,  and  will  there  form  the  image  of 
the  point  B,  And  the  rays  Cdy  Ccy  C/,  flowing  from 
the  point  Cy  will  be  united  at  c,  where  they  will  form 
the  image  of  the  point  C.  And  fo  of  all  the  other  in¬ 
termediate  points  between  A  and  C.  The  rays  which 
flow  from  every  particular  point  of  the  objeft,  and  are 
united  again  by  the  glafs,  are  called  pencils  of  rays. 

If  the  pbjedt  ABC  be  brought  nearer  to  the  glafs,  the 
pi^lifre  ahc  will  be  removed  to  a  greater  diftance.  For 
then  more  rays  flowing  from  every  fingle  point,  will  all 
VoL.  III.  N°  87.  ’•  '2 
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more  diverging  upon  the  glafs  ;  and  iherefore  cannot  be 
fo  foon  colieifted  into  the  correfponding  points  behind  it. 
Confequently,  if  the  diftance  of  the  Qh\ii\ABC  (No  1 1 .) 
be  equal  to  the  diftance  eB  of  the  focus  of  the  glafs,  the 
rays  of  eacli  pencil  will  be  fo  refraifted  by  pafling  through 
tlie  glafs,  that  they  will  go  out  of  it  parallel  to  each  o- 
ther;  as  dly  eHy  fh^  from  the  point  dG,  eKy  /Dy 
from  the  point  ^n^dKy  cEy  fLy  from  the  point  A\  and 
therefore,  there  will  be  no  piifture  formed  behind  the  glafs. 

If  tlie  focal  diftance  of  the  glafs,  and  the  diftance  of 
the  objedt  from  the  glafs,  be  known,  the  diftance  of  the 
pidlure  from  the  glafs  may  be  found  by  this  rule,  viz. 
Multiply  the  diftance  of  the  focus  by  the  diftance  of  the 
objedft,  and  divide  the  pro'dudi  by  the  deference ;  the 
quotient  will  be  the  diftance  of  the  pidture. 

The  pidlure  will  be  as  much  bigger  or  lefs  than  tire 
objedt,  as  its  diftance  from  the  glafs  is  greater  or  lefs 
than  the  diftance  of  the  objedt.  For,  as  (No.  10.)  is 
to  eBy  fo  is  AC  to  ca.  So  that  if  ABC  be  the  objedt, 
cha  will  be  the  pidture;  or  if  be  the  objedt,  ABC 
will  be  the  pidture. 

Having  deferibed  how  the  rays  of  light,  flowing  from 
objedts  and  pafling  through  convex  glaffes,  are  colledted 
into  points,  and  form  the  images  of  the  objedts  ;  it  will  be 
eafy  to  underftand  how  the  rays  are  afFe<3;ed  by  pafling 
through  the  humours  of  the  eye,  and  are  thereby  colledt¬ 
ed  into  innumerable  points  on  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  and 
thereon  form  the  images  of  the  objedts  which  they  flow 
from.  For,  the  different  humours  of  the  eye,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  the  chryftalline  humour,  are  to  be  confidered  as 
a  convex  glafs ;  and  the  rays  in  palHng  through  them  to 
be  affedted  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  pafling  through  a 
convex  glafs. — For  a  defeription  of  the  coats  and  tumours 
of  the  eye,  fee  Anatomy,  p.  289. 

As  every  point  of  an  ABCy  (No.  12.)  fends  out 
rays  in  all  diredtions,  fome  rays,  from  every  point  on  the 
fide  next  the  eye,  will  fall  upon  the  cornea  between  E. 
and  F\  and  by  palling  on  through  the  humours  and  pu¬ 
pil  of  the  eye,  they  will  be  converged  to  as  many  points 
on  the  retina  or  bottom  of  the  eye,  and  will  thereon  fornr 
a  diftindl  inverted  pidture  cha  of  the  objedt.  Thus,  the 
pencil  of  rays  qrs  that  flows  from  the  point  A  of  the  oh- 
jedt,  will  be  converged  to  the  point  a  on  the  retina  ;  thole 
from. the  point  B  will  be  converged  to  the  point  b'y  thofe 
from  the  point  C  will  be  converged  to  the  point  c  ;  and 
fo  of  all  the  intermediate  points;  by  v/hich  means  the 
whole  image  ahc  is  formed,  and  the  objedi  made  vilible  : 
although  it  muft  be  owned,  that  the  method  by  which  this 
fenfation  is  carried  from  the  eye  by  the  optic  nerve  to  the 
common  fenfory  in  the  brain,  and  there  difeerned,  is  a- 
bove  the  reach  of  our  comprehenfion. 

But  that  vifion  is  effedted  in  this  manner,  may  be  de- 
monftrated  experimentally.  Take  a  bullock’s  eye  whilft 
it  is  frelh,  and  having  cut  off  the  three  coats  from  the 
back  part,  quite  to  the  vitreous  humour,  put  a  piece  of 
white  paper  over  that  part,  and  hold  the  eye  towards  any 
bright  objedl,  and  you  will  fee  an  inverted  pidture  of  the 
objedt  upon  the  paper. 

Since  the  image  is  inverted,  many  have  wendered  why 
the  objedt  appears  upright.  But  we  are  to  confider, 

I,  That  inverted  is  only  a  relative  term  ;  and,  2.  That 
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there  is  a  very  great  dilFerence  between  the  real  obje<5l 
and  the  means  or  image  by  ^hich  we  perceive  it.  When 
ail  the  parts  of  a  diUant  profpeifl;  are  painted  upon  the 
retina,  they  are  all  right  with  refpe^t  to  one  another, 
as  well  as  the  parts  of  the  profpe<a  itfelf;  and  we  can 
only  judge  of  an  objed’s  being  inverted,  when  it  is  turn¬ 
ed  reverfe  to  its  natural  pofition  with  refpeft  to  other 
cbjedts  which  we  fee  and  compare  it  with.— If  we  lay 
hold  of  an  upright  (Hck  in  the  dark,  vye  can  tell  which 
is  the  upper  or  lower  part  of  it,  by  moving  our  hand 
down'wardor  upward  and  know  very  well  that  we  cannot 
feel  the  upper  end  by  moving  our  hand  downward.  Jud 
fo  we  find  by  experience,  that  upon  direfting  our  eyes 
towards  a  tall  objedl,  we  cannot  fee  its  top  by  turning 
our  eyes  downward,  nor  its  foot  by  turning  our  eyes -up¬ 
ward  ;  but  mud  trace  the  the  fame  way  by  the  eye 

to  fee  it  from  head  to  foot,  as  we  do  by  the  hand  to 
feel  it ;  and  as  the  judgment  is  informed  by  the  motion 
of  the  hand  in  one  cafe,  fo  it  is  alfo  by  the  motion  of  the 
eye  in  the  other. 

In  (No.  13.)  is  exhibited  the  manner  of  feeing  the  fame 
object  ABC,  by  both  the  eyes  D  and  E  at  once. 

When  any'part  of  the  image  cb-j  falls  upon  the  optic ' 
nerve  L,  the  correfponding  part  of  the  objed  becomes  in- 
vifible.  On  which  account,  nature  has  wifely  placed  the 
optic  nerve  of  each  eye,  not  in  the  middle  of  the  bottom 
of 'the  eye,  but  towards  the  fide  next  the  nofe;  fo  that 
whatever  part  of  the  image  falls  upon  the  optic  nerve  of 
one  eye,  may  not  fall  upon  the  optic  nerve  of  the  other, 
/has  the. point  a  of  the  image  falls  iipon  the  optic 
,  nerve  of  the  eye  D,  but  rrbt  of  the  eye  E  ;  anej'  the  poifit 
c  falls  upon  the  optic  nerve  of  the  eye  E,  bat  not  of  the 
eye  D  :  and  therefore,  to  both  eyes  taken  together,  the 
whole  objedt  ABC  is  vifible. 

The  nearer  that  any  objedl  is^to  the  eye,  the  larger  is 
the  angle  under  which  it  is  feen,  and  the  magnitude  un¬ 
der  which  it  appears^  Thus  to  the  eye  D,  (No.  14.) 
the  objedt  ABC feen  under  the  angle  APC\  and  its 
.image  cha  is  very  large  upon  the  retina:  but  to  the  eye 
E,  at  a  double  diftance,  the  fame  objedl  is  feen  under 
the  angle  ApG,  which  is  equal  only  to  half  the  angle 
y^Pd7,- as  Is  evident  by  the  figure.  The  image  eba  is 
likewife  twice  as  large  in  the  eye  I),  as  the  other  image 
cha'is  in  the  eye  E.  In  both  thefe  reprefentations,  a 
part  of  the  image  falls  on  the  optic  nerve,  and  the  objedl 
in  the  correfponding  part  is  invihble. 

As  the  fenfe  of  feeing  is  allowed  to  be  occafioned  by 
the  impulfe  of  the  rays  from  the  vifible  objedl  upon  the 
retina  of  the  eye,  and  forming  the  image  of  the  objedl 
thereon,  and  that  the  retina  is  only  the  expanfion  of 
the,  optic  nerve  all  over  the  choroides  *,  it  fhould  feem 
furprifing,  that  the  part  of  the  image  which  falls  on  the 
optic  nerve  fhould  render  the  like  part  of  the  objedl  in- 
vifible  ^  efpecially  as  that  nerve  is  allowed  to  be  the  in* 
ftrument  by  which  the  impaire  and  image  are  conveyed 
to  the  common  fenfory  in  the  brain.  But  this  difficulty 
vanilhes,  when,  we  confider  that  there  is  an  artery  within 
the  trunk  of  the  optic  nerve,  which  entirely  obfeures  the 
image  in  that  part,  and  conveys  no  fenfation  to  the  braia.' 

That  the  part  of  the  inaage  which  falls  upon  the  middle 
of  the  optic  nerve  is  loft,  and  confequently  the  correfpond- 


ing  part  of  the  objedl  is  rendered  invifible,  is  plain  by 
experiment.  For,  if  a  perfon  fixes  three  patches,  A,B^C^ 
(No.  15.)  upon  a  v;hite  wail,  at  the  heigfit  of  the  eye, 
and  the  diflance  of  about  a  fpot  from  each  other,  and 
places  himfelf  before  them,  fhutting  the  right  eye,  and 
diredling  the  left  towards  the  patch  C,  he  will  fee  the 
patches  A  and  C,  but  the  middle  patch  B  will  difappear. 
Or,  if  he  flints  his  left  eye,  and  diredls  the  right  towards 
A,  he  will  fee  both  A  and  C,  but  B  will  difappear ;  and 
if  he  diredls  his  eye  towards  B,  he  will  fee  both  and 
A,  but  not  C.  For  whatever  patch  is  diredtly  oppofite 
to  the  optic  nerv'e  N,  vanifhes.  This  requires  a  httle 
pradlice,  after  which  he  will  find  it  eafy  to  diredl  his  eye, 
fo  as  to  lofe  the  fight  of  whichever  patch  he  pleafes. 

We  are  not  commonly  fenfible  of  this  difappearance, 
bccaufe  the  motions  of  the  eye  are  fo  quick  and  inflanta- 
neons,  that  we  no  fooner  lofe  the  fight  of  any  pan  of  an  • 
objedl,  than  we  recover  it  again  ;  much  the  fame  as  in 
the  twinkling  of  our  eyes;  for  at  each  twinkling  we  are 
blinded  ;  but  it  is  fo  foon  over,  that  we  are  fcarce  ever 
fenfible  of  it. 

Some  eyes  require  the  aflilance  of  convex  glafles  to' 
make  them  fee  objedls  dillirdlly,  and  others  of  concave. 
If  either  the  cornea  473^:,,  (No.  16.)  or  chryftalline  hu¬ 
mour  <?,  'or  both  of  them,  be  too  fiat,  as  in  the  eye  A^ 
their  focus  will  hot  be  on, the  retina,  as  at  d,  where  it 
ought  to  be,  in  order  to  render  vifion  diflindl;  but  be¬ 
yond  the  eye,  as  at  f.  And  therefore,  thofe  rays  vvhich 
flow  from  the  objeft  C,  and  pafs  through  the  humours 
of  the  eye,  are  not  ednverged  enough  to  unite  at^;  and 
therefore  the  obferver  can  have  but  a  very  indiflindt  view 
of  the  objedl.  This  is  remedied  by  placing  a  convex 
glafs^^Iiefore  the  eye,  whicH  makes  the  rays  converge 
fooner,  and  imprints  the  image  duly  on  the  retina  at  d. 

If  either  the  cornea,  or  chryllalline  humour,  or  both 
of*  them,  be  too  convex,  as  in  the  eye  B,  the  rays  tliat 
enter  it  from  the  objedl  C,  will  be  converged  to  a  focus 
in  the  vitreous  humour,'  as  at  f,  and  by  diverging  from 
thence  to  the  retina,  will  form  a  very  confufed  image 
thereon  ;  and  fo,  of  courfe,  the  obferver  will  have  as 
confufed  a  view  of  the  objedl,  as  if  his  eye  had  been  too 
fiat.  This  inconvenience  is  remedied  by  placpg  a  con¬ 
cave  glafs^/^  before  the  eye;  which  glafs,  by  caufing 
the  rays  to  diverge  between  it  and  the  eye,  lengthens  the 
focal  didance  fo ;  that  if  the  glafs  be  properly  chofen,  the. 
rays  will  unite  at  the  retina,  and  form  a  didindl  pidture. 
of  the, objedl  up“0n  it. 

;  Such  eyes  as  have  their  humours  of  a  due  convexity, 
cannot  fee  any  objedl  didindlly  at  a  lefs  diftance  than  fix. 
inches  ;  and  there  are  numberlefs  objedls  too  fmall  ;o  be 
feen  at  that  didance,  becaufe  they  cannot  appear  under 
any  fenfible  angle.  The  method  of  viewing  fuch  minute, 
objtdlsfis  by  a  microfeops ;  of  which  there  are  three  forts,. 
viz,  the Jinglsi  the  double,  and  the  folar. 

Of  Microscopes. 

Tu'e  fingle  jnlcrofcape  is  only  a  frnall  convex  glafs,  as 
cd,  (No.  jy.)  having  the  objedl  ab  placed  in  its  focus, 
and  the  eye  at  the  fame  didance  on  the  other  ifide  ; 
fo  that  the  rays  of  each  pencil,  flowing  from  every  point 
cf  the  objedl  on  the  fide  next  the  glafs,  may  go  on  pa- 
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to  the  eye  after  pafHng  through  the  glafs  ;  and  then, 
by  entering  the  eye  at  they  will  be  converged  to  as 
many  different  points  on  the  retina,  and  form  a  large  in¬ 
verted  pi<5ture  AB  upon  it,  as  in  the  figure. 

To  find  how  much  this  glafs  magnifies,  divide  the  leaft 
diftance  (which  is  about  fix  inches)  at  which  an  objed: 
can  b^ feen  difiinftly  with  the  bare  eye,  by  the  focal  dif- 
tance  of  the  glafs  ;  and  the  quotient  will  fhew  how  much 
the  glafs  magnifies  the  diameter  of  the  object. 

Tht  double  ox  compou72d  ffiicrofcopCi  (No.  i8.)  confifts 
of  an  ebje^t-glafs  cd,  and  an  eye-glafs  ef.  The  fmall 
objedl  ab  IS  placed  at  a  little  greater  diftance  from  the 
glafs  r^/.than  its  principal  focus,  fo  that  the  pencils  of  rays 
flowing  from  the  diflFerent  points  of  the  object,  and  pafs- 
ing  through  the  glafs,  may  be  made  to  converge  and  u- 
nite  in  as  many  points  between^  and  h,  where  the  image 
of  the  objed  will  be  formed  :  which  image  is  viewed  by 
the  eye  through  the  eye-glafs  ef.  For  the  eye-glafs  be¬ 
ing  fo  placed/  that  the  image  may  be-  in  its  focus,  and 
the  eye  much  about  the  fame  diftance  on  the  other  fide, 
the  rays  of  each  pencil  will  be  parallel,  after  going  out 
of  the  eye-glafs,  as  at  e  and  f  till  they  come  to  the  eye 
at  ky  where  they  will  begin  to  converge  by  the  refradlive 
power  of  the  humours ;  and  qfier  having  crofied  each  o- 
tker  in  the  pupil,  and  pafied  through  the  chryflalline 
ard  vitreous  humours,  they  will  be  colledled  into  poin  s  on 
the  retina,  and  form  the  large  inverted  image  AB  thereon. 

The  magnifying  power  of  this  microfcope  is  as  follows. 
Suppofe  the  image  ^>6  to  be  fix  , times  the  diflance  of  the 
cbje<ft  ah  from  the  objedl-glafs  cd  *,  then  will  the  image 
he  fix.  times  the  length  of  the  obje<ft :  but  fince  the  image 
could  not  be  feen  diiiinflly  by  the  bare  eye  at  a  lefs  dif- 
tance  than  fix  inches,  if  it  be  viewed  by  an  eye-glafs  ef 
of  one  inch  focus,  it  will  thereby  be  brought  fix  times 
nearer  the  eye  ;  and  confequently  viewed  under  an  angle 
fix  times  as  large  as  before  ;  fo  that  it  will  be  again  mag¬ 
nified  fix  times  ;  that  is,  fix  times  by  the  objeft-glafs, 
and  fix  times  by  the  eye-glafs ;  which  multiplied  into  one 
another,  makes  36  times  ;  and  fo  much  is  the  objedt  mag¬ 
nified  ih  diameter  more  than  what  it  appears  to  the  bare 
eye  ;  and  confequently  36  times  36,  or  129^6  times,  in 
furface. 

But,  becaufe  the  extent  or  field  of  view  is  very  fmall 
in  this  microfcope,  there  are  generally  two  eye-glafies 
placed  fcmetimes  clofe  together,  and  fometimes  an  inch 
sfunder  ;  by  which  means,  although  the  objedl  appears 
kfs  magnifl^ed,  yet-  the  vlfible  area  is  much  enlarged  by 
the  interpofition  of  a  fecond  eye-glafs,  and  confequently 
a  much  pleafanter  view  is  obtained. 

The  jolar  microfcope,  (No.  19. )  invented  by  Dr  Lie- 
berkhun,  is  condrinfled  in  the>  following  manner.  Having 
procured  a  very  dark  room,  let  a  round  hole  be  made  in 
thre  window-fliutter,  about  three  inches  diameter, ^through 
which  the  fun  may  cad  a  cylinder  of  rays  A  A  into  the 
room.  In  this  hole,  place  the  end  of  a  tube,  containing 
two  convex  glafles  and  an  objedl,  viz.  i .  A  convex  glafs 
a&y  of  about  two  inches  diameter,  and  three  inches  focal 
difiance,  is  to  be  placed  in  that  end  of  the  tube  which  is 
put  into  the  hole.  '  2.  The  objefl  hh,  'being  put  between 
two  glafles  (w'hich.  muft  be  concave  to  hold  it  at  liberty) 
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is  placed  about  two  inches  and  a  half  from  the  glafs  aa„ 
3.  A  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  objeci 
is  placed  the  fmall  convex  gl-afs  cc,  whofe  focal  difiance 
is  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 

The  tube  may  be  fo  placed,  when  the  fun  is  low,  that 
his  rays  A  A  may  enter  direcfily  into  it  :  but  when  he  is 
high,-  his  rays  BB  mufi  be  refle<Sed  into  the  tube  by  the 
plane  mirrour  or  looking  glafs  CC. 

Things  being  thus  prepared,  the  rays,  that  enter  the 
tube  will  be  conveyed  by  the  glafs  aa  towards  the  obje<fi 
hb,  by  which  means  it  will  be  firongly  illuminated  ;  and 
the  rays  d  which  flow  ffom  it  through  the  conv'ex  glafs 
cc,  will  make  a  large  inverted  pi<51ure  of  the  objefl  at  DD^ 
which,  being  received  on  a  white  jpaper,  will  reprefent 
the  objeft  magnified  in  length,  in  proportion  of  the  dif- 
tance  of  the  picture  from  the  glafs  cc,  to  the  diftance  of 
the  objecfi  from  the  fame  gfafs. .  Thus,  fuppofe  the  dif¬ 
tance  of  the  objecfi  from  the  glafs  to  be  -j-V  of  an 
inch,  and  the  difiance  of  the  difiinft  pidure  to  be  12 
feet  or  144  inches,  in  which  t-here.  are  1 440  tenths  of  an 
inch  *,  and  this  number  divided  by  3  tenths,  gives  480  ; 
which  is  the  number  oT  times  the  pi<fiure  is  longer  or 
broader  than  the  obje<fi  ;  and  the  length  multiplied  by 
the  breadth,  fliews  how  much  the  W'hoie  furface  is  mag¬ 
nified. 

,  Telescopes* 

Before  w^e  enter  upon  the  defcription  of  telefcopes, 
it  will  be  proper  to  Ihew  how  the  rays  of  fight  are  affec¬ 
ted  by  paffing  through  concave  gJaffes,  and  alfo  by  falling 
upon  concave  mirrours. 

When  parallel  rays,  zs^ahcdefgh,  (No.  20.)  pafs  di- 
refdy  through  a  glafs  AB,  which  is  equally  concave  on 
both  fides,  they  will  diverge  after  pafling  through  the  glafs, 
as  if  they  had  come  from  a  radiant  ppint  C,  in  the  centre 
of  the  glafs’s  concavity  ;  which  point  is  called  the  nega¬ 
tive  or  virtual  focus  of  the  glafs.  Thus  the  ray  a,  after 
pafling  through  the  gl^fsAB,  will  go  on' in  the  dire(filon 
kl,  as  if  it  had  proceeded  from  the  point  C,  and  no  g^afs 
been  in  the  way.  The  ray  ^  will  go  on  in  the  diredlion 
mn  ;  the  ray  c  in  the  direAion  op,  &c. — The  ray  C,  that 
falls  direflly  upon  the  middle  of  the  glafs,  fuffers  no 
refradtion  in  pafling  through  jt ;  but  goes  on  in  the  fame 
'rediiiineal  diredion,  as  if  no  glafs  had  been  in  its  way  . 

If  the. glafs  had  been  concave  only  on  one  fide,  and  the 
'  other  fide  quite  plane,  the  rays  v/ould  have  diverged,  af¬ 
ter  paffng  through  it,  as  if  they  had  come  from  a  radiant 
point  at  double  the  difiance  of  C  from  the  glafs  ;  that  is^ 
as  if  the  radiant  had  been  at  the  difianCe  of  a  whole  dia¬ 
meter  of -the  glafs’s  coDC’avity. 

If  rays  come  more  convergihg  to  fuch  a  glafs,  than  pa¬ 
rallel  rays  div'crge  after  pafling  through  itj  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  converge  after  pafling  through  it;  but  will  not 
meet  fofoon  as  if  no  glafs  had  been  in  the  way,  and  will 
incline. toward-3  the  fame  fide  ,to  winch  they  would  have 
diverged  if  they  had  cqme  parallel  to  the  glafs.  ThU'S 
the  rays  f  and  h,  going  in  a  converging  flate  towards  the 
edge  of  the  glafs  at  B,  and  converging  mor^  in  their  way 
to  it  than  the  parallel  rays  diverge  after  pafling  through 
it,  they  will  go  on  converging  after  they  pafs  tlrrcugh  it, 

*  though 
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thougli  m  a' lefs  degree  than  they  did  before,  and  will 
meet  at  /;  but  if  no  glafs  has  been  in  their  way,  they 
would  haTC  met  at  i.- 

When  parallel  rays,  (No,  21.)  as  dfa^  Cmh,  elc,  fall 
•-upon  a'  concave  mirrour  AB  (which  is  not  tranfparent, 
but  has  only  the  furface  AbB  of  a  clear  polifh,)  they 
will  be  receded  back  from  that  mirrour,  and  meet  in  a 
point  at  half  the  diftance  of  the  furface  of  the  mir¬ 
rour  from  C  the  centre  of  its  concavity  ;  for  they  will  be 
rededed  at  as  great  an  angle  from  a  perpendicular  to  the 
furface  of  the  mirrour,  as  they  fell  upon  it  with  regard 
to  that  perpendicular,  but  on  the  other  fide  thereof. 
Thus,  let  C  be  the  centre  of  concavity  of  the  mirrour 
AbB:  s^nd  let  the  parallel  rays  dfa^  Crnb^  and  elc^  fall  up¬ 
on  it  at  the  points  and  c.  Draw  the  lines  Cia^ 

‘Cmhy  and  Chcy  from  the  centre  C  to  thefe  points;  and 
all  thefe  lines  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  furface  of  the 
mirrour,  becaufe  they  proceed  thereto  like  fo  many  radii 
or  fpokes  from  its  centre.  Make  the  angle  Cah  equal  to 
the  angle  daCy  and  draw  the  line  amky  which  will  be 
the  diredidn  of  the  ray  dfa^  after  it  is  receded  from  the 
point  a  of  the  mirrour ;  fo  that  the  angle  of  incidence 
daC^  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  refiedion  Cah ;  the  rays 
making  equal  angles  witli  the  perpendicular  Cia  on  its 
oppofite  fides. 

Draw  alfo  the  perpendicular  Che  to  the  point  where 
the  ray  elc  touches  the  mirrour ;  and,  having  made  the 
angle  equal  to  the  angle  Cce^  draw  the  line  cmiy  which 
will  be  the'eourfe  of  therayd*A:,  after  it  is  refleded  from 
the  mirrour. 

The  ray  Cmb  palling  through  the  centre  of  concavity 
of  the  mirrour,  and  falling  upon  it  at  is  perpendicular 
to  it ;  and  is  therefore  refleded  back  from  it  in  the  fame 
iine  bmC.  , 

Ail  thefe  refleded  rays  meet  in  the  point  m;  and  in 
‘that  point  the  image  of  the  body  which  emits  the  paral¬ 
lel  rays  day  Cb,  and  eCy  will  be  formed  ;  which  point  is 
diflant  from  the  mirrour  equal  to  half  the  radius  bmC  of 
its  concavity. 

The“  rays  which  proceed  from  any  celeftial  objed  may 
be  efleemed  parallel  at  the  earth;  and  therefore,  the  i- 
niages  of  that  objed  will  be  formed  at  when  the  re- 
;dcding  furface  of  the  concave  mirrour  is  turned  diredly 
towards  the  objed.  Hence,  the  focus  of  parallel  rays 
is  not  in  the  centre  of  the  mirrour’s  concavity,  but  half 
way  between  the  mirrour  and  that  centre. 

The  rays  which  proceed  from  any  remote  terreftrial  ob¬ 
jed,  are  nearly  parallel  at  the  mirrour  ;  not  flridly  fo,  but 
come  diverging  to  it,  in  feparate  pencils,  or,  as  it  were, 
bundles  tf  rays,  from  each  point  of  the  fide  of  the  objed 
next  the  mirrour  ;  and  therefore  they  will  not  be  conver¬ 
ged  to  a  point  at  the  diflance  of  half  the  radius  of  the 
inirrour^s  concavity  from  its  refleding  furface,  but  into  fe- 
parate  points  at  a  little  greater  diflance  from  the  mir¬ 
rour.  And  the  nearer  the  objed  is  to  the  mirrour,  the 
farther  thefe  points  will  be  from  it  ;  and  an  inverted  i- 
niage  of  the  objed  will  be  formed  in  them,  which  will 
_  feem  to  hang  pendant  in  the  air ;  and  will  be  feen  by 
an  eye  placed  beyond  it  (with  regard  to  the  mirrour) 
in  all  refpeds  like  the  objed,  and  as  diflind  as  the  objed 
itfelf,  • 
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\Let  AeB,  (No,  22.)  be  the  refleding  furface  of  a  mir¬ 
rour,  whofe  centre  of  concavity^ is  at  C;  and  let  the  up¬ 
right  objed  D£  be  placed  beyond  the  centre  Cy  and  fend 
out  a  conical  pencil  of  diverging  rays  from  its  upper  ex¬ 
tremity  D,  to  every  point  of^the  concave  furface -of  the 
mirrour  AcB»  But  to  avoid  confflfion,  we  only  draw 
three  rays  of  that  pencil,  as  DA.  Dcy  DB, 

From  the  centre  of  concavuy  C,  draw  the  three  right 
lines  CAy  Ccy  CB,  touching  the  mirrour  in  the  fame 
points  where  the  forefaid  rays  touch  it  ;  and  all  tbele 
lines  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  furface  of  the  mirrour. 
Make  the  angle  CAd  equal  to  the  angle  DACy  and 
draw  the  right  line  Ad  for  the  courfe  of  the  refleded  ray 
DA ;  make  the  angle  Ced  equal  to  the  angle  DeCy  and 
draw  the  right  line  cd  for  the  courfe  of  the  refleded  ray 
Dd :  make  alfo  the  angle  CBd  equal  to  the  angle  DBCy 
and  draw  the  right  line  Bb  for  the  courfe  of  the  refleded 
ray  DB,  All  thefe  refleded  rays  will  meet  in  the  point 
dy  where  they  will  form  the  extremity  d  of  the  inverted 
image  edy  fimilar  to  the  extremity  D  of  the  upright  ob¬ 
jed  ^  ^ 

If  the  pencil  of  rays  Egy  Eh,  be  alfo  continued  to  the 
mirrour,  and  their  angles  of  refledion  from  it  be  made 
equal  to  their  angles  of  incidence  upon  it,  as  in  the  for¬ 
mer  pencil  from  Z>,  they  will  all  meet  at  the  point  e  by 
refledion,  and  form  the  extremity  e  of  the  image  edy  fl- 
railar  to  the  extremity  of  the  objed 

And  as  each  intermediate  point  of  the  objed,  between 
D  and  £,  fends  out  a  pencil  of  rays  in  like  manner  to 
every  part  of  the  mirrour,  the  rays  of  each  pencil  will 
■'be  refleded  back  from  it,  and  meet  in  all  the  intermediate 
points  between  the  extremities  and  dof  the  image;  and 
fo  the  whole  image  will  be  formed,  not  at  /,  half  the 
diflance  of  the  mirrour  from  its  centre  of  concavity  C; 
but  at  a  greater  diflance,  between  /  and  the  objed 
and  the  image  will  be  inverted  with  refped  to  the  objed. 

This  being  well  underflood,  the  reader  will  eafily  fee 
how  the  image  is  formed  by  the  large  concave  mirrbtir  of 
the  refleding  telefcope,  when  he  comes  to  the  defeription 
of  that  inftrument. 

When  the  objed  is  more  remote  from  the  mirrour 
than  its  centre  of  concavity  Cy  the  image  will  be  left 
than  the  objed,  and  between  the  objed  and  mirrour  : 
when  the  objed  is  nearer  than  the  centi^  of  concavity, 
the  image  will  be  more  remote  and  bigger  than  the  ob¬ 
jed  ;  thus,  if  DE  be  the  objed,  ed  will  be  its  image  : 
for,  as  the  objed  recedes  from  the  mirrour,  the  image 
apjjroaches  nearer  to  it ;  and  as  the  objed  approaches 
nearer  to  the  mirrour,  the  image  recedes  farther  from  it; 
on  account  of  the  leffer  or  greater  divergency  of  the 
pencils  of  rays  which  proceed  from  the  objed  :  for,  the 
left  they  diverge,  the  fooner  they  are  converged  to  points 
by  refledion  ;  and  the  more  they  diverge,  the  farther 
they  mufl  be  refleded  before  they  meet. 

If  the  radius  of  the  mirrour’s  concavity,  and  tbedif- 
tance  of  theobjed  from  it,  be  known,  the  diflance  of  the 
image  from  the  mirrour  is  found  by  this  rule ;  Divide  the 
produd  of  the  diflance  and  radius  by  double  the  diflance 
made  left  by  the  radius,  and  the  quotient  is  the  diflance 
required. , 

If  the  objed  be  in  the  centre  of  the  mirrour’s  con¬ 
cavity. 
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cavity,  the  linage  andobje(fl  will  be  coincident,  and  equal 
in  bulk. 

If  a  man  places  himlelf  dir e^^ly  before  a  large  concave 
mirrour,  but  farther  from  it  than  its  centre  of  concavity, 
he  jvill  fee  an  inverted  image  of  kimfelf  in  the  air,  be- 
•tween  him  and  the  mirrour,  of  a  lefs  lize  than  himfelf. 
And  if  he  holds  out  his  hand  towards  the  mirrour,  the 
hand  of  the  image  will  come  out  towards  his  hand,  and 
coincide  v/ith  it,  of  an  equal  bulk,  when  his  hand  is  in 
the  centre  of  concavity;  and  he  will  imagine  he  may  fhake 
hands  with  his  image.  If  he  reaches  his  hand  farther, 
the  hand  of  the  image  will  pafs  by  his  hand,  and  come 
between  .his  hand  and  his  body:  and  if  he  moves  bis 
hand  towards  either  fide,  the  hand  of  the  image  will 
move  towards  the  other;  fo  that  whatever  way  the  ob- 
jed  moves,  the  image-will  move  the  contrary. 

All  the  while  a  by-llander  will  fee  nothing  of  the  i- 
mage,  becaufe  none  of  the  reflected  rays  that  form  it  enter 
.his  eyes. 

If  a  fire  be  made  in  a  large  room,  and  a  fmooth  ma- 
hogony  tabic  be  placed  at  a  good  diftance  near  the  wall, 
before  a  large  concave  mirrour,  ^fo  placed,  that  the  light 
iof  the  fire  may  be  reflected  from  the  mirrour  to  its  focus 
upon  the  table  ;  if  a  perfon  Hands  by  the  table,  he  will 
fee  nothing  upon  it  but  a  longifh  beam  of  light;  but  if 
he  Hands  at  a  diHance  towards  the  fire,  not  direClly  be¬ 
tween  the  fire  and  mirrour,  he  will  fee  an  image  of  the  fire 
upon  the  table,  large  and  ereCt.  And  if  another  perfon, 
who  knows  nothing  of  this  matter  before  hand,  Hiould 
chance  to  come  into  the  room,  and  Hiould  look  from  the  fire 
towards  the  table,  he  would  be  Hartled  at  the  appearance; 
for  the  table  would  leem  to  be  on  fire,  and,  by  being  near 
the  wainfcot,  to  endanger  the  whole  houfe.  In  this  ex¬ 
periment,  there  Hiould  be  no  light  in  the  room  but  what 
proceeds  from  the  fire;  and  the  mirrour  ought  to  be  at 
leaH.  fifteen  inches  in  diameter. 

If  the  fire  be  darkened  by  a  fcreen,  and  a  large  candle 
be  placed  at  the  back  of  the  fcreen  ;  a  perfon  Handing  by 
the  candle  will  fee  the  appearance  of  a  fine  large  Har,  or 
rather  planet,  upon  the  table,  as  bright  as  Venus  or  Jupi¬ 
ter.  And  if  a  fmall  wax  taper  (whofe  flame  is  much  lefs 
.than  the  flame  of  the  candle)  be  placed  near  the  candle,  a 
fatellite  to  the  planet  v/ill  appear  on  the  table  ;  and  if  the 
taper  be  moved  round  the  candle,  the  fatellite  will  go 
round  the  planet. 

In  ■are framing  telefcope^  the  glafs  which  is  neareH  the 
<)bje£t  in  viev/ing  ithcaWtdiht  objeSl-giafs,  and  that  which 
is  neareH  the  eye  is  called  the  ey^^glafs.  The  objeCI- 
glafs  muH  be  convex,  but  the  eye-glafs  may  be  either  con¬ 
vex  or  concave:  and  generally,  in  looking  through  a  te- 
jefcope,  the  eye  is  in  the  focus  of  the  eye-glafs  ;  though 
that  is  not  very,  material ;  for  the  diftance  of  the  eye,  as 
to  diHinCl  vifion,  is  indifFerent,  provided  the  rays  of  the 
pencils  fall  upon  it  parallel  :  only,  the  nearer  the  eye  is 
to  the  end  of  the  telefcope,  the  larger  is  the  fcope  or  area 
of  the  field  of  view. 

Let  cd (No;  23.)  be  a  convex  glafs  fixed  in  a  long  tube, 
and  have  its  focus  at  E.  Then,  a  pencil  of  rays  ghit 
flowing  from  the  upper  extremity  A  of  the  remote  object 
will  be  fo  refra<Hed  by  paffing  through  the  glafs,  as 
to  converge  and  meet  in  the  point  f ;  whilH  the  pencil  of 
fays  khn^  flowing  from  the  lower  extremity  B  of  the 
VoL.  Ill,  N^.  87.  2 
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fame  obje<n:  ABy  and  paffing  through  theglifs,  will  con¬ 
verge  and  meet  in  the  point  e :  and  the  images  of  the 
points  A  and  B  will  be  formed  in  the  points  /‘and  e.  And 
as  all  the  intermediate  points  of  the  objeft,  between  A 
and  By  fend  out  pencils  of  rays  in  the  fame  manner,  a  fuf- 
ficient  number  ©f  thefe  pencils  will  pafs  through  the  ob- 
je<H-glais  cdy  and  converge  to  as  many  intermediate  points 
between  e  andA ;  and  fo  will  form  the  whole  inverted  i- 
mage  eEf  of  the  diHiniH:  objcdl.  But  becaufe  this  image 
is  fmall,  a  foncave  glafs  nc  is  fo  placed  in  the  end  of  the 
tube  next  the  eye,  that  its  virtual  focus  may  be  at  F, 
And  as  the  pencils  of  rays  pafs  converging  through  the 
concave  glafs,  but  converge  lefs  after  paffing  through  it 
than  before,  they  go  on  further,  as  to  b  and  ay  before 
they  meet ;  and  the  pencils  themfelves  being  made  to 
diverge  by  paffing  through  the  cuncave  glafs,  they  enter 
the  eye,’  and  form  the. large  picture  ab  upon  the  retina, 
whereon  it  is  magnified  under  the  angle  bFa. 

But  this  telefcope  has  one inconveniency  which  renders 
it  unfit  for  moH  purpofes,  which  is,  that  the  pencils  of 
rays  being  made  to  diverge  by  palling  through  the  con¬ 
cave  glafs  noy  very  few  of  them  can  enter  the  pupil  of  the 
eye;  and  therefore  the  field  of  view  is  but  very  fmall, 
as  is  evident  by  the  figure.  For  none  of  the  pencils 
which  flow  either  from  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  objefl  AB 
can  enter  the  pupil  of  the  eye  at  C,  but  are  all  Hopt  by 
falling  upon  the  iris  above  and  below  the  pupil :  and  there¬ 
fore,  only  the  middle  part  of  theobjefl  can  be  feen  when 
the  telefcope  lies  diredlly  towards  it,  by  means  of  thofe 
rays  which  proceed  from  the  middle  of  the  objeff.  So 
that  to  fee  the  whole  of  it,  the  telefcope  muH  be  moved 
upwards  and  downwards,  unlefs  the  objed  be  very  re¬ 
mote  ;  and  then  it  is  never  feen  diHin^lly. 

This  inconvenience  is  remedied  by  fubHituting  a  con¬ 
vex  eye-glafs,  as  ghy  (No.  24.)  in  place  of  the  concave 
one  ;  and  fixing  it  fo  in  the  tube,  that  its  focus  may¬ 
be  coincident  with  the  focus  of  the  objed-glafs  cd, 
as  at  E.  For  then,  the. rays  of  the  pencils  flowing 
from  the  object  ABy  and  paffing  through  the  objetH-glafs 
cdy  will  meet  in  its  focus,  and  form  the  inverted  i- 
mage  mEp  :  and  as  the  image  is  formed  in  the  focus 
of  the  eye-g!afs^^,  the  rays  of  each  pencil  will  be  pa¬ 
rallel,  after  paffing  through  that  glafs  but  the  pencils 
themfelves  will  crofs  in  its  focus  on  the  other  fide,  as  at 
e:  and  the  pppil  of  the  eye  being  in  this  focus,  the  i- 
mage  will  be  viewed  through  the  glafs,  under  the  angle 
geh  ;  and  being  at  Ey  it  will  appear  magnified,  fo  as  to 
fill  the  whole  fpace  CmepD, 

But,  as  this  telefcope  inverts  the  image  with  refpe(5I 
to  the  obje<H,  it  gives  an  unpleafant  view  of  tefreHrial 
obje<fts  ;  and  is  only  fit  for  viewing'  the  heavenly  bo¬ 
dies,  in  which  we  regard  not  their  pofition,  becaufe  their 
being  inverted  does  not  appear  on  account  of  their  being 
round.  But  whatever  v/ay  the  objed  feems  to  move, 
this  telefcope  muH  be  moved  the  contrary  way,  in  order 
to  keep  fight  of  it;  for,  fince  the  obje6:  is  inverted,  its 
motion  v/ill  be  fo  too. 

The  magnifying  power  of  this  telefcope  is  as  the  focal 
diHance  of  the  objed-glafs  to  the  focal  diHance  of  the 
eye>glafs.  Therefore,  if  the  former  be  divided  by  the 
latter,  the  quotient  will  exprefs  the  magnifying  power. 
When  we  fpeak  of  the  magnifying  of  a  telefcope  or  micro- 
5  O  fcopc. 
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fcope,  it  is  only  meant  with  regard  to  the  diameter,  not 
to  the  area  nor  folidity  of  the  obje<a.  But  as  the  indru- 
ment  magnifies  the  vertical  diameter,  as  much  as  it  does 
the  horizontal,  it  is  eafy  to  find  how  much  the  whole. vi¬ 
able  area  or  furface  is  magnified  :  for,  if  the'  diameters 
be  multiplied  into  one  another,  the  produfl  will  exprefs 
the  magnification  of  the  whole  vifible  area.  Thus,  fiip- 
pofe  the  focal  dihance  of  the  obje<5l-glars  be  ten  times  as 
great  as  the  focal  diftance  of  the  eye-glafs  j  then,  the 
obje<rr  will  be  magnified  ten  times,  both  in  length  and 
•breadth:  and  multiplied  by  lo,  produces  loo;  which 
(hews,  that  the  area  of  the  objedt  will  appear  lOO  times 
as  big  when  feen  through  fuch  a  tehfeope,  as  it  docs  to 
the  bare  eye. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  if  the  focal  diftance  of  the 
<>ye-glais  were  equal  to  the  focal  diftance  of  the  objedt-glals’, 
the  magnifying  power  of  the  telefcope -would  be  nothing. 

This  telefcope  may  he  made  to  magnify  in  any  given 
degree,  provided  it  be  of  a  futheient  length.  For,  the 
greater  the  focal  diftance  of  the  objedt-glafs,  the  lefs 
may  be  the  focal  dillance  of  the  eye-glafs  ;  though  not 
direftly  in  proportion.  Thus,  an  6bje(fl-glafs,  of  lo  feet 
focal  diftance,  will  admit  of  an  eye-glafs  whofe  focal  dif* 
tance  is  little  more  than  2^  inches  ;  w'hich  will  magnify 
near  48  times  :  but  an  objedt-glafs,  of  100  feet  focus, 
will  re^^uire  an  eye-glafs  fomewhat  more  than  6  inches  ; 
andAvil!  therefore  magnify  almoft  200  times. 

A  telefcope  for  viewing  terreftrial  obje<51s,  fliould  be 
fo  conflru<51ed,  as  to  fhew  them  in  their  natural  pofture. 
And  this  is  done  by  one  objeft-glafs  cd,  (No.  25.)  and 
three  eye-glafTes  gh,  iky  fo  placed,  that  the  diftance 
between  any  two,  which  are  neareft  to  each  other,  may 
be  equal  to  the  fum  of  their  focal  diftances  ;  as  in  the  fi* 
gure,  where  the  focus  of  the  glafl'es  cd  and  ef  meet  at  F, 
t  hofe  of  the  glalTes  ef  and  gh  meet  at  /,  and  of  gb  and 
ik  at  m  ;  the  eye  being  at  in  or  near  the  focus  of  the 
^ye-glafs  iky  on  the  other  fide.  Then,  it  is  plain,  that 
thefe  pencils  of  rays,  which  flow  from  the  objeft  ABy  and 
pafs  through  the  objed-glafs  cdy  will  meet  and  form  an 
inverted  image  CFD  in  the  focus  of  that  glafs  ;  and  the 
image  being  alfo  in  the  focus  of  the  glafs  efy  the  rays  of 
the  pencils  will  become  parallel,  after  pafling  through  that 
glafs,  and  crofs  at  /,  in  the  focus  of  the  glafs  ef;  from 
whence  they  pafs  on  to  the  next  glafs  and  by  going 
through  it  they  are  converged  to  points  in  its  other  focus, 
where  they  form  an  ereft  image  EmF  of  the  objed  AB  : 
and  as  this  image  is  alfo  in  the  focus  of  the  eye-glafs  iky 
and  the  eye  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  fame  glafs  ;  the  i- 
mage  is  viewed  through  the  eye  glafs  in  this  telefcope,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  through  the  eye-glafs  in  the  former 
one  ;  only  in  a  contrary  pofition,  that  is,  in  the  fame 
pofition  with  the  objed.  , 

The  three  glafies  next  the  eye  have  all  their  focal 
diflaoces  equal  :  and  the  magnifying  power  of  this  tele¬ 
fcope  is  found  the  fame  way  as  that  of  the  lafl  above;  viz\ 
by  dividing  the  focal  diftance  of  the  objed-glafs  cdy  by 
the  focal  diftance  of  the  eye -glafs* or^^,  or  ef  fince 
all  thefe  three  are  equal.  '  < 

When  the  rays  of  light  are  feparated  by  refradion, 
they  become  coloured  ;  and  if  they  be  united  again,  they 
•will  be  a  per  fed  white.  But  thofe  rays  which  pafs 
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through  a  convex  glafs  near  its  edges  are  more  unequally 
refraded  than  thole  which  are  nearer  the  middle  of  the 
glafs.  And  when  the  rays  of  any  pencil  are  unequally 
refrad.'d  by  the  glafs,  they  do  not  all  meet  again  in  one 
and  the  fame  point,  but  in  fepafate  points;  which  makes 
the  image  indiftind,  and  coloured,  about  its  edges.  The 
remedy  is,  to  have  a  plate  with  a  fmall. round  hole  in  its 
middle,  fixed  in  the  tube  at  ?»,  parallel  to  the  glafitr. 
For,  the  wandering  rays  about  the  edges  of  the  glaftes 
will  be  ftopt,  by  the  plate,  from  coming  to  the  eye;  and 
none  admitted  but  thofe  which  come  through  the  middle 
of  the  glafs,  or  at  leaft  at  a  good  diftance  from  its  edges, 
and  pafs  through  the  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  plate. 
But  this  circumfciihes  the  image,  and  ieflens  the  field 
of  view,  which  would  be  much  larger  if  the  plate  could 
be  dtfpep.fed  with. 

The  great  inconvenrence  attending  the  management  of 
long  tele.fcopes  of  this  kind,  has  brought  them  much  into 
difufe  ever  fince  the  lefledting  telefcope  was  invented. 
For  one  of  this  fort,  fix  feet  in  length,  magnifies  as  much 
as  one  of  the  other  an  hundred.  It  was  invented  by  Sir  /- 
freic  Ne'wtoity  but  has  receiv^ed  confiderable  improvements 
fince  his  time;  and  is  now  generally  conftruded  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner,  which  was  firft  propofed  by  Dr  Gregory, 

At  the  bottom  of  the  great  tube  TTTTy  (No.  26.)  is 
placed  the  large  concave  rairrour  DUEFy  whofe  principal 
focus  is  at  fM;  and  in  its  middle  is  a  round  hole  Py  op¬ 
pofite  to  which  is  placed  the  fmall  mirrour  L,  concave 
toward  the  great  one ;  and  fo  fixed  to  a  ftrong  wire  A/, 
that  it  may  be  moved  farther  from  the  great  mirrour,  of 
nearer  to.it,  by  means  of  a  long  ferew  on  the  outfide  of 
the  tube,  keeping  its  axis  ftill  in  the  fame  line  Pmn  with 
that  of  the  great  one. — -Now,  fince  in  viewing,  a  very  re¬ 
mote  object,  we  can  fcarce  fee  a  point  of  it  but  what  is 
at  leaft  as  bread  as  the  great  mirrour,  we  may  confider 
the  rays  of  each  pencil,  which  flow  from  every  point  of 
the  obje<ft,  to  be  parallel  to  each  other,  and  to  cover  the 
whole  refieefting  furface  DUVF.  But  to  avoid  confufioa 
in  the  figure,  we  fliall  only  draw  two  rays  of  a  pencil 
flowing  from  each  extremity  of  the  objedt  into  the  great 
tube,  and  trace  their  progress,  through  all  their  refledlions 
and  refradlions,  to  the  eye  f,  at  the  end  of  the  fmaM 
tube  tty  which  is  joined  to  the  great  one. 

Let  us  then  fuppofe  the  objedl  AB  to  be  at  fach  a  di-- 
ftanree,  that  the  rays  i?  may  flow  from  its  lower  extremi¬ 
ty  By  and  the  rays  E  from  its  upper  extremity  A.  7'hen 
the  rays  C  falling  parallel  upon  the  great  mirrour  at  Z/; 
will  be  thence  refledled  converging,  in  the  diredlion  DG ; 
and  by  crofling  at  1  in  the  principal  focus  of  the  mirrour, 
they  will  form  the  upper  extremity  /  of  the  inverted  i- 
mage  //f,  fimilar  to  the  lower  extremity  B  of  the  objedl 
AB:  and  palling,  on  to  the  concave  mirrour  L  (whofe  fo¬ 
cus  is  at  n)  they  will  fall  ppon  it  at  gy  and  be  thence  re- 
fledled  converging,  in  the  diredtion  gNy  becaufe  g??;  is 
longer  than  gn;  and  pafling  through  the  hole  P  in  tlife 
large  mirrour,  they  would  meet  fbraewhere- about  r,  and 
form  the  lower  extremity  A  of  the  eredt  image  ABy  fi- 
mllar  to  the  lower  extremity  i?  of  the  oh]tSi  AB ,  But  by 
pafling  through  the  plano-convex  glafs in  their  way> 
they  form  that  extremity  of  the  image  at  b.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  the-rays  F,  which  come  from  the  top  cf  the  object: 

AB, 
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and 'fall  parallel  upon  the  great  mirrour  at  F,  are 
thence  reflected  converging  to  its  focus,  where  they  form 
the  lower  extremity  K  of  the  inverted  image  IK^  fimiiar 
to  the  upper  extremity  of  the"  object  y/i?;  and  thence 
palling  on  to  the  fmall  mirrour  L,  and  falling  upon  it  at 
hy  they  are  thence  refle<5ted  in  the  converging  ftate  hO\ 
and  going  on  through  the  hole  P  of  the  great  mirrour, 
they  would  meet  fomewhere  about  q,  and  form  there  the 
upper  extremity  a  of  the  ere6t  image  ah^  fimiiar  to  the 
upper  extremity  A  of  the  objed  AB:  but  by  paffing 
through  the  convex  glafs  R  in  their  way,  they  meet  and 
crofs  fooner,  as  at  where  that  point  of  the  ered  image 
is  formed.- — The  like  being,  underfiood  of  all  thofe  rays 
which  flow  from  the  intermediate  points  of  the  objed 
between  A  and  By  and  enter  the  tube  TT;  all  the  inter¬ 
mediate  points  of  the  image  between  a  and  b  will  be  form¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  rays  "palling  on  from  the**image,  through  the 
eye-glafs  *5,  and  through  a  fmall  hole  ^  in  the  end  of  the 
lelTer  tube  //,  they  enter  the  eye  fy  (which  fees  the  image 
ah  by  means  of  the  eye-glafs)  under  the  large  angle  cedy 
and  magnified  in  length  under  that  angle  from  c  to  d. 

'  In  the  belt  refieding  telefQopes,  the  focus  of  'ihe  fmall 
mirrour  is  never  coincident  with  the  focus  vt  of  the  great 
one,'  where  the  full  image  1K\%  formed,  but  a  little  be- 
yo^nd  it  (with  refped  to  the  eye)  as  at  ni  the  confequence' 
*  of  whxh  is,  that  the  rays  of  the  pencils  will  not  be  paial- 
lel  after  refledicn  from  the  fmall  mirrour,  but  converge 
fo  as  to  meet  in  points  about  q,eyr\  where  they  would  form 
a  larger  upright  image  if  the  glafs  R  was  not  in 

their  way  ;  and  this  image  might,  be  viewed  by  means  of 
a  Angle  eye-  glafs  properly  placed  between  the  image  and 
the  eye;  but  then  the  field  of  view  would  be  lefs,  and 
confequenily  not  fo  pleafant  ;  for  which  reafon,  the 
glafs  R  is  dill  retained,  to  enlarge  the  fcope  or  area  of 
the  field. 

To  find  the  magnifying  power  of  this  telefcope,  mul¬ 
tiply  the  focal  diflance  of  the  great  mirrour  by  the  difiance 
of  the  fmall  mirrour  from  the^  image  next  the  eye,  and 
multiply  the  focal  diflance  of  the  fmall  mirrour  by  the 
focal  diltance  of  the  eye-glafs  ;  then,  divide  the  produd 
of  the  former  multiplication  “by  the  produd  of  the  latter, 
and  the  quotient  will  exprefs  the  magnifying  pow-er. 

We  fnaJi  here  fet  down  the  dimenfions  of  one  of  Mr. 
ShorRi  refleding  telefcopes,  as  deferibed  in  Dr.  SmiiF% 
optics. 

The  focal  diflance  of  the  great  mirrour  9.6  inches,  its 
breadth  2.3;  the  focal  diflance  of  the  fmall  mirrour  1.5, 
its  bre:.dth  0.6  ;  the  breadth  of  the  hole  in  the  great  mir- 
I  our  0.5 ;  the  diflance  between  the  fmall  mirrour  and  the 
next  eye-glafs  14.2  ;  the  diflance  b^rtween  the  two  eye- 
glaffes  2.4;  the  focal  diflance  of  the  eye-glafs  next  the 
metals  3.8  ;  and  the  focal  diflance  of  the  eye-glafs  next 
the  eye  1. 1. 

One  great  advantage  of  the  refleding  telefcope  is,  that 
it  will  admit  of  an  eye-glafs  of  a  much  fhorter  focal  di¬ 
flance  than  a  refrading  telefcope  will  ;  and,  confequent- 
]y,  it  will  magnify  fo  much  the  more  :  for  the  rays  are 
not  coloured  by  refledion  from  a  concave  mirrour,  if  it 
be  ground  to  a  true  figure,  as  they  are  by  paffing  through 
a  convex  glafs,  lei  it  be  gfound  ever  fo  true. 

The  adjofling  ferew  bn  the  outfidc  of  the  great  tube 
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fits  thistelefcopes  to  all  forts  of  eyes,  by  bringing  the  fmall 
mirrour  either  nearer  to  the  eye,  or  removing  it  farther  ; 
by  which  means,  the  rays  are  made  to  diverge  a  little  for 
fhort-fighted  eyes,  or  to  converge  for  thofe  of  a  long  fight. 

The  nearer  an  objed  is  to  the  telefcope,  the  more  its 
pencils  of  rays  will  diverge  before  they  fail  upon  the 
great  mirrour,  and  therefore  they  will  be  the  longer  of 
meeting  in  points  after  refledion  ;  fo  that  the  firll  image^ 
lie  will  be  formed  at  a  greater  diflance  from  the  large 
mirrour,  when  the  objed  is  near  the  telefcope,  than 
when  it  is  very  remote.  But  as  this  image  muft  be 
formed  farther  from  the  fmall  mirrour  than  its  princi¬ 
pal  focus  Tty  this  mirrour  muft  be  always  fet  at  a  greater 
diflance  from  the  large  one,  in  viewing  near  objeds,  thaa 
in  viewing  remote  ones.  And  this  is  done  by  turning 
the  ferew  on  the  outfide  of  the  tube,  until  the  fmall  mir¬ 
rour  be  fo  adjufled,  that  the  objed  (or  rather  its  image) 
appears  perfed. 

In  looking  through  any  telefcope  towards  an  objed, 
'\ve  never  fee  the  objed  itfelf,  but  only  that  image  of  it 
which  is  formed  next  the  eye  in  the  telefcope.  Far  if  a  • 
man  holds  his  finger  or  a  flick  between  his  bare  eye  and 
an  objed,  .it  will  hide  part  (if  not  the  whole)  of  the' 
objed  from  his  view.  But  if  he  ties  a  flick  acrofs 
the  mouth  of  a  telefcope  before  the  objed-glafs,  it  w-ill 
hide  na  part  of  the  imaginary  objed  he  faw  through  the 
telefcope  before,  unlefs  it  covers  the  whole  mouth  of  the 
tube:  for,  all  the  effed  will  be,  to  make  the  objed  ap¬ 
pear  dimmer,  becaufe  it  intercepts  part  of  the  rays. 
Whereas,  if  he  puts  only  a  piece  of  wire  acrofs  the  in- 
fide  of  the  tub,  between  the  eye-glafs  and  his  eye,  it  will 
hide  part  of  the  objed  which  he  thinks  he  fees :  which 
proves,  that  he  fees  .not  the  real  objed,  but  its  image. 
This  is  alfo  confirmed  by  means  of  the  fmall  mirrour  L, 
in  the- refieding  telefcope,  which  is  made  of  opake  metal, 
and  (lands  diredly  between  the  eye  and  the  objed  to¬ 
wards  which  the  telefcope  is  turned  ;  and  will  hide  the 
whole  objed  from  the.  eye  at  if  the  two  glaffes  and 
S  are  taken  out  of  the  tube. 

Multiplying  Glass, 

The  multiplying  glafs  is  made  by  grinding  dowm  the/ 
round  fide  hik  (No.  27.)  of  a  convex  glafs  ABy  into  fe- 
veral  flat  fnrfaces,  as  hby  bldy  dk.  An  objed  C  will  not 
appear  magnified  when  feen  through  this  glafs  by  the 
eye  at  H  ;  but  it  will  appear  multiplied  into  as  man  v  dif¬ 
ferent  objeds  as  the  glafs  contains  plane  furfaces.  For, 
fince  rays  will  flow  from  the  objed  C  to  all  parts  of  the  : 
glafs,  and  each  plane  furface  will  refrad  thefe  rays  to  the 
eye,  the  fame  objed  will  appear  to  the  eye  in  the  di- 
redion  of  the  rays  which  enter' it  through  each  furface, - 
Thus,  a  T?iy  gi By  falling  perpendicularly  on  the  middle 
furface,  will  go  through  the  glafs  to  the  eye  without  fcf- 
fering  any  refradion  ;  and  will  therefore  ihew  the  cbjed 
in  its  true  place  at  C\  whilfl  a  ray  ab  flowing  from  the 
fame  objed,  and. falling  obliquely  on  the  plane  furface 
bhy  will  be  refraded  in  the  diredicn  bg,  by  paffing  thro’ 
the  glafs  ;  and  upon  leavirvg  it,  will  go  on  to  the  eye  in 
the  direcTon  eH  ;  which  will  caufe  the  fame  objed  Cio 
appear  alfo  at  E,  in  the  diredicrl  of  the  ray  //<?,  produ¬ 
ced  in  the  right  line  Hen.  And  the  ray  cd,  flowing  irom 
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the  o  yzS.  C,  and  failing  obliquely  on  the  plane  furface 
dk,  will  be  refraaed  (by  palling  through  the  glafs  and 
leaving  it  at/)  to  the  eye  at  7/j  v/hich  will  caufe  the 
fame  objea  to  appear  at  in  the  direa.ion  Hfm. — If 
the  glafs  be  turned  round  the  line  ^///,  as  an  axis,  the 
object  ^7  will  keep  its  place,  becaufe  the  furface  bld\%  not 
removed  ;  but  all  the  other  obje^s  will  feem  to  go  round 
C,  becai/e  the  oblique  planes,  on  which  the  rays  ab  ed 
fall,  will  go  round  by  the  turning  of  the  glafs. 

Of  the  Camera  Obscura. 

The  camera  ohfeura  is  made  by  a  convex-glafs  CDy 
(Mo.  28.)  placed  in  a  hole  of  a  window-Oiutter.  Then, 
if  the  room  be  darkened  fo,  as  no  light  can  enter  but 
what  comes  through  the  glafs,  the  pidtures  of  all  the  ob¬ 
jects  (as  fields,  trees,  buildings,  men,  catde,  &c.)  on  the 
outfide,  will  be  fhe’vvn  in  an  inverted  order,  on  a  white 
paper  placed  at  G H  iti  the  focus  of  the  glafs  j  and  will 
afford  a  muff  beautiful  and  perfect  piece  of  perfpedlive  or 
landfcape  of  whatever  is  before  the  glafs,  efpecially  if 
the  fun  fliines  upon  the  objeCls. 

If  the  convex  glafs  CD  be  placed  in  a  tube  in  the  fide 
of  a  fqaare  box,  within  which  is  the  plane  niurour 
reclining  backwards  in  an  angle  of  45  degrees  from  the 
perpendicular  kq,  the  pencils  of  rays  flowing  from  the 
outward  objedts,  and  pafling  through  the  convex  glafs  to 
the  plane  xnirrour,  will  be  rcflcdled  upwards  from  it,  and 
meet  in  points,  as  /  and  K  (at  the  fame  diftance  that 
they  would  have  met  at  H  and  G,  if  th^  mirrolir  had 
not  been  in  the  way,)  and  will  form  the  aforefaid  images 
on  an  oiled  paper  ffretched  horizontally  in.the  diredion 
IK ;  on  which  paper,  the  out-lincs  of  the  images  may 
be  eafily  drawn  with  a  blackdead  pencil;  aijd  then  co¬ 
pied  on  a  clean  flieet,  and  coloured  by  art,  as  the  objedts 
themfelves  are  by  nature. — In  this  machine,  it  is  ufual 
to  place  a  plane  glafs,  onpoliflied,  in  the  horizontal  fi. 
tuation  //f,  which  glafs  receives  the  images  of  the  out¬ 
ward  objedls  ;  and  their  outlines  may  be  traced  upon  it 
by  a  black 'lead  pencil. 

N.  B.  The  tube  in  which  the  convex  glafs  CD  is 
fixed,  muff  be  made  to  draw  out,  or  pufli  in,  fo  as  to 
adjuff  the  dilUnce  of  that  glafs  from  the  plane  mirrour, 
in  proportion  to  the  diftance  of  the  outward  objedls  ; 
which  the  operator  does,  until  he  fees  their  images  di- 
flindbly  pointed  on  the  horizontal  glafs  at  /K, 

The  forming  a  horizontal  image,  as  lA^,  of  an  upright 
objedl  y^/B,  depends  upon  the  angles  of  incidence  of  the 
rays  upon  the  plane  mirrour  BF,  being  equal  to  their  an¬ 
gles  of  refledlion  from  it.  For,  if  a  perpendicular  be 
fuppofed  to  be  drawn  to  tl>e  furface  of  the  plane  mirrour 
at  e,  where  the  ray  y^aCe  falls  upon  it,  that  ray  will  be 
refledled  upwards  in  iln  equal  angle  with  the  other  fide  of 
the  perpendicular,  in  the  line  ed/.  Again,  if  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  be  drawn  to  the  mirrour  from  the  point  /,  where 
the  ray  Ahf  falls  upon  it,  that  ray  will  be  refleiffed  in  an  e- 
qua)  angle  from  the  other  fide  of  the  perpendicular,  in 
the  line  fbl.  And  if  a  perpendicular  be  drawn  from  the 
pointy,  where  the  ray  Acg  falls  upon  the  mirrour,  that 
ray  will  be  refie<ffed  in  an  equal  angle  from  the  other  fide 
of  the  perpendicular,  in  the  line  gil.  So  that  all  the 
of  the  pencil  ahcy  flowing  from  the  upper  extremi- 
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ty  of  the  objetff  ABy  and  pafliDg  through  the  convex  glafs 
GDy  to  the  plane  mirrour  FF,  v/iil  be  refl?<5led  from  the 
mirrour,  and  meet  at  /,  where  they  will  form  the  ex¬ 
tremity  /of  the  image  IKy  fimikr  to  the  extremity  A  of 
the  objefi  AB.  The  like  is  to  be  under  flood  of  the 
pencil  qrsy  flowing  from  the  lower  extremity  of  the  ob- 
je<ff  ABy  and  meeting  at  K  (after  refledilion  from  the 
plane  mirrour)  the  rays  form  the  extremity  K  of  the  i- 
mage,  fimilar  to  the  extremity  F'of  the  obje<ff:  and  fo 
of  all  the  pencils  that  flow  from  the  .intermediate  points 
of  the  objedl  to  the  mirrour,  through  the  convex  glafs. 

Of  the  Opera-Class. 

If  a  convex  glafs,  of  a  (hort  focal  diflance,  be  placed 
near  the  plane  mirrour  in  the  end  of  a  (hort  tube,  and  a 
convex  glafs  be  placed  in  a  hole  in  the  fide  of  the 
tube,  fo  as  the  image  may  be  formed  between  the 
lafl  mentioned  convex  glafs  and  the  plane  mirrour; 
the  image  being  viewed. through  this  glafs,  will  appear 
magnified. — In  this  manner,  the  opera-glaffes  are  con- 
ftrufled ;  with  which  a  gentleman  may  look  at  any  la¬ 
dy  at  a-  diftance  in  the  company,  and  the  lady  know 
nothing  of  it. 

Of  the  Common  Looking-Glass,  . 

TifE  image.of  any  objeiff  that  is  placed  before  a  plane 
mirrour  appears  as  big  to  the  eye  as  the  objeft  itfelf ; 
and  is  ere(ff,  diftind:,  and  feemingly  as  far  behind  the 
mirrour,  as  the  object  is  before  it :  and  that  part  of  the 
mirrour,  which  refleds  the  image  of  the  object  to  the  eye 
(the  eye  being  fuppofed  equally  diflant  from  the  glafs  with 
the  objeft)  is  juft  half  as  long  and  half  as  broad  as  the 
objCvff  itfelf.  Let  AB  (No.  29.)  be  an  objefl  placed 
before  the  reflecting  furface  ^<6/ of  thfe  plain  mirrour  f7Z>; 
and  let  the  eye  be  at  0.  Let  Ah  be  a  ray  of  light  flow¬ 
ing  from  the  top  A  of  the  object  and  falling  upon  the 
mirrour  at  h,  and  hm  be  a  perpendicular  to  the  fur¬ 
face  of  the  mirrour  at  h\  the  ray  Ah  will  be  reflected  from 
the  mirrour  to  the  eye  at  <?,  making  an  angle  7nho  -e- 
qual  to  the  angle  Ahm  :  then  will  the  top  of  the  image 
E  appear  to  the  eye  in  the'  diredion  of  the  reflected  ray 
oh  produced  to  F,  where  the  right  line  ApEy  from  the 
top  of  the  object,  cuts  the  right  line  ohE,  at  E,  Let 
Bf  be  a  ray  of  light  proceeding  from  the  foot  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  at  B  to  the  mirrour  at  i  ;  and  ni  a  perpendicular 
to  the  mirrour  from  the  point  /,  where  the  ray  Bi  falls 
upon  it :  this  ray  will  be  refleiled  in  the  line  /<?,  makiEg 
an  angle  nhy  equal  the  angle  Biriy  with  that  per¬ 
pendicular,  and  entering  the  eye  at  then  will  the 
foot  E  of  the  image  appear  in  the  diredlion  of  the 
reflected  ray  o/,  produced  to  F,  where  the  right  line 
BE  cuts  the  reflected  ray  produced  to  F.  All  the  0- 
ther  rays  that  flow  from  the  intermediate  points  of 
the  object  AB,  and  fall  upon  the  mirrour  between  h 
and  /,  will  be  refiedted  to  the  eye  at  0  ;  and  all  the  in¬ 
termediate  points  of  the  image  EE  will  appear  to  the  eye 
in  the  direction  of  thefe  reflected  rays  produced.  But 
“  all  the  rays  that  flow  from  the  object,  and  fall  upon  the 
mirrour  above  h,  will  be  reflected  back  above  the  eye  at 
0  ;  and  all  the  rays  that  flow  from  the  object,  and  fall 
upon  the  mirrour  below'  i,  will  be  refleted  back  below 
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the  eye  at  o  :  Co  that  none  of  the  rays  that  fjall  above  >5, 
or  below  /,  can  be  refle<5led  to  the  eye  at  o ;  and  the  dif- 
tance  between  and  /  is  equal  to  half  the  length  of  the 
obje<5t  AB. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  if  a  man  fees  his  whole  image 
in  a  plane  looking-glafs,  the  part  of  the  glafs  that  reflets 
his  image  muft  be  juft  half  as  long  and  half  as  broad  as 
bimfelf,  let  him  ftand  at  any  diftance  from  it  whatever ; 
and  that  his  image  muft  appear  juft  as  far  behind  the 
glafs  as  he  is  before  it.  Thus,  the  man^^^  (No.  30.) 
viewing  himfelf  in  the  plane  njir.rour  C'Z)  which  is  juft 
half  as  long  as  himfelf,  fees  his  whole  image  as  at  EF^ 
behind  the  glafs,  exadly  equal  to  his  own  fize.  For, 
a  ray  AC^  proceeding  from,  his  eye  at  A^  and  falling 
perpendicularly  upon  the  furface  of  the  glafs  at  C,  is  re¬ 
flected  back  to  his  eye,  in  the  fame  line  C A ;  and  the 
eye  of  his  image  will  appear  at  Ey  in  the  fame  line  pro¬ 
duced  to  Ey  beyond  the  glafs.  And  a  ray  BD,  flowing 
from  his  foot,  and  falling  obliquely  on  the  glafs  at  D, 
will  be  refleCIed  as  obliquely  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
perpendicular. in  the  direClion  DA  \  and  the  foot 
of  his  image  will  appear  at  F,  in  the  direction  of  the  re¬ 
flected  ray  ADy  produced  10  F,  where  it  is  cut  by  the 
right  line  BGF'y  drawn  parallel  to  the  right  line  ACE. 
Juft  the  fame  as  if  the  glafs  were  taken  away,  and  a  real 
man  ftqod  at  F,  equal  in  fize  to  the  man  ftanding  at  B : 
for  to  his  eye  at  Ay  the  eye  of  the  other  man  at  E  would 
be  feen  in  the  direction' of  the  line  ACE  ;  and  the  foot 
of  the  man  at  F  would  be  feen  by  the  eye  Ay  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  line  ADF. 

If  the  glafs  be  brought  nearer  the  man  ABy  as  fuppofe 
to  cby  he  w'ill  fee  his  image  as  at  CDG  :  for  the  reflec¬ 
ted  ray  CA  (being  perpendicular  to  the  glafs)  will  fhew 
the  eye  of  the  image  as  at  C7  ;  and  the  incident  ray  Bb, 
being  reflected  in  the  line  bAy  will  ftiew  the  foot  of  his 
image  as  at  G ;  the  angle  of  reflection  abA  being  always 
equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence  Bba :  and  fo  of  all  the 
intermediate  rays  from  A  to  B.  Hence,  if  the  man  AB 
advances  towards  the  glafs  CDy  his  image  will  approach 
towards  it  ;  and  if  he  recedes  from  the  glafs,  his  image 
will  alfo  recede  from  it. 

Of  Magic  Lantern, 

'  ABCD  (No.  31.)  is  a  tin  lantern,  with  a  tube  nklm 
fixed  in  the  fide  of  it.  ,This  tube  confift?  of  two  joints, 
one  of  which  flips  into  the  other ;  and  by  drawing  this 
joint  out,  or  pufhing  it  in,  the  tube  may  be  made  longer 
or  Ihorter.  At  kl  in  the  end  of  the  moveable  joint  of 
i;he  tube  a  convex  lens  is  fixed,  and  ap  objeCl  painted 
with  tranfparent  colours  upon  a  piece  of  thin  glafs  is  pla¬ 
ced  at  fome where  in  the  immoveable  joint  of  the  tube; 
fo  that  as  the  tube  is  lengthened  or  fhortened,  the  lens 

be  either  at  a  greater  or  a  lefs  diftance  from  this 
tranfparent  objeCf.  In  the  fide  of  the  lantern  there  is  a 
very  convex  lens  bhc.  which  ferv^s  to  caft  a  very  ftrong 
light  from  the  candle  within  the'lantern  upon  the  objeCt 
4e  Now  when  the  rays,  which  fhine  through  the  ob- 
jeCl  dey  diverge  from  the  feveral  points  as.^/,  e.  See.  in 
the  object,  and  fall  upon  the  lens  kiy  they  will  be  made 
to  converge  to  as  many  points  fy  gy  See.  on  the  other  fide 
of  the^lens,  and  will  paint  an  inverted  piClure  of  the 
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object  at  fg  upon  a  white  wall,  a  flieet  or  a  fereen  of 
white  paper,  provided  the  objeCt  is  farther  from  the  lens 
than  its  principal  focus.  To  make  this  picture  appear 
diftinct  and  bright,  it  muft  have  no  other  light  fall  up¬ 
on  it  but  what  comes  through  the  lens  kl ;  and  for  this 
reafon  the  whole  apparatus  is  to  be  placed  in  a  dark 
room  EFGH,  The  lens  kl  muft  be  very  convex,  fo  that 
the  object  de  maybe  very  near  to  it,  and  yet  not  be  near¬ 
er  than  its  principal  focus:  for  by  this  means,  as  the 
object  is  near  to  ihe  lens,  the  picture  fg  will  be  at  a 
great  diflance  from  it,  and  confequently  the  picture  wifi 
be  much  bigger  than  the  objeCt.  Since  the  picture  is 
inverted  in  reipeCt  of  the  object,  in  order  to  make  the 
picture  appear  with  the  right  end  upwards,  it  is  necef- 
fary  that  the  object  de  ftiould  be  placed  with  the  wrong 
end  upwards. 

Different  Refrangibil IT Y  (?/Light. 

We  have  hitherto  fuppofed  that  a  particle  of  light,^as 
it  comes  from  the  fun,  is  the  leaft  particle  into  which  light 
can  be  feparated.  But  we  muft  now  correct  this  fup- 
pofition,  by  fhewing,  that  a  particle  of  light,  as  it  comes 
from  the  fun,  is,  properly  fpeaking,  a  bundle  of  rays, 
which  may  be  feparated  from  one  another.  Therefore, 
for  the  future,  by  a  ray  of  light  we  muft  be  underftood  to 
mean,  not  that  collection  of  particles  which  we  haae 
hitherto  called  by  this  name,  but  the  leaft  particles  in¬ 
to  wdiich  light  can  be  feparated. 

Rays  of  light  are  fatd  to  be  differently  refrangible, 
•when  at  the  fame  or  equal  angles  of  incidente foms 
are  more  turned  out  of  the  nnay  than  others. 

Rays  are  faid  to  be  differently  reflexibhy  if  fome  are 
7?2ore  eaftly  refleCied  than  others. 

Light  is  called  homogeneous ,  nuhen  all  the  rays  are  e- 
qually  refrangible  :  it  is  called  heterogeneous ,  nnhen 
fome  rays  are  more  refrangible  than  others. 

Xke  colours  of  homogeneous  light  are  called  primary  or 
fijnple  colours  ;  and  thofe  of  heterogeneous  light  are 
called  fecondary  or  mixed. 

The  rays  of  the  fun  are  not  all  equally  refrangible : 
and  thofe  rays,  nuhich  have  a  different  degree  of  re~ 
frangibilityy  have  likenvife  a  different  colour. 

If  a  beam  of  light  SF,  (No.  32,)  that  comes  from 
the  fun,  paftesinto  a  dark  room  through  F  a  round  hole 
in  a  window  Ihiuter  EG  ;  this  beam  proceeding  ftraight 
forwards,  and  falling  upon  a  paper  at  Y,  would  there  make 
a  round  piCfure  of  the  fua.  This  picture  would  be  a 
confufed  one  indeed,  if  the  hole  is  a  large  one  andthereis 
no  lens  in  the  hole.  However,  as  this  round  fpot  oflight 
is  a  picture  of  the  fun,  w'e  (hall  hereafter,  notwithftand- 
ing  its  confufion,  call  it  by  this  name.  Now  if  a  glafs 
prifm  ABC  is  placed  between  the  hole  in  the  window-- 
fhutter  and  the  paper  at  Y,  the  rays  of  this  beam,  by  the 
refraction  which  they  fuff^r  in  the  prifm,  will  be  bent 
from  iheir  ftrait  courfe,  and  inftead  of  going  on  fo  as  to 
fall  upon  the  paper  at  Y,  they  will  be  turned  upwards, 
and  the  picture  of  the  fun  produced  by  them  will  fall  up¬ 
on  a  paper  MN  that  is  placed  above  Y,  If  all  the  rays 
'  5  P  '  '  .  wets 
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"A  ere  eqi'fslly  bent  upwards,  the  pi<5liire  would  be  a  round  be  kept  feparate,  fo  the  refracted  rays,  inflead  of  form* 
one  upon  the  paper  MN,  after  the  rays  have  been  re-  ing  one  continued  oblong  pidure,  will  form  feven  fmall 
fi  a<fted,  asv/ell  as  when  they  pafled  rtraight  forwards  and  circular  ones  placed  in  a  line  perpendicular  tothe  horizon^ 
fell  upon  a  paper  at  Y.  But  this  refraded  picture  PTis  This  reparation  oP  the  feveral  parts  in  the  refracted  pic- 
found  to  be  oblong.  The  horizontal  diameter  or  breadth  ture  from  each  other  is  brought  about,  (as  in  No.  34.) 
of  this  oblong  pi(5ture  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  cir-  by  making  the  hole  F  in  the  window-fhutter  very  fmall, 
cular  one  Y  but  the  perpendicular  diameter  or  height  and  by  collecting  the  rays  that  come  through  it  with  a  coo- 
cf  the  pi<5ture  PT  is  much  greater  than  its  breadth.  The  vex  lens  MN.  For  this  will  make  a  very  fmall  white 
refraction  is  made  upwards,  and  net  in  a^horizontal  direc-  picture  of  the  fun  at  L,  if  there  is  no  prifm  dbc :  but  the 
tion  :  therefore  no  alteration  ought  to  be  made  in  the  refraction  of  this  prifm,  if,it  is  placed  a  little  beyond  the- 
breadth  or  horizontal  diameter  of  the  picture  ;  becaufe  Jens,  will  feparate  the  heterogeneous  rays  by  relraCting 
no  refraction,  that  is  not  in  the  direction  of  that  diame-  them  upwards  ;  and  inftead  of  one  fmall  round  and  white 
ler,  can  make  the  pi(flure  either  broader  or  narrower,  picture  at  L,  there  will  be  feven  fmall  round  pictures  at 
And  if  all  the  rays  were  equally  refraCted  upwards,  fuch  -  PT,  of  which  r  will  be  violet,  /  indigo,  u  blue,  x  green 
a  refraction  would  not  change  the  length  of  the  picture  ;  /  yellow,  y  orange,  and  2  red. 

as,  it  is  round  when  it  falls  at  Y,  fo  it  would  be  round  That  the  prifm  ABC  (No.  32.)  does  not  make  the 
when  it  is  refraCted  upwards  by  the  prifm  and  falls  atPT.  rays  diverge,  fo  as  to  fpread  over  thcfpace  PT,  upon  any 
This  oblong  picture  confifts  therefore  of  rays,  -which  are  other  account  but  their  different  refrangibility,.  will  be 
di&rently  refrangible  :  they  all  fall  at  equal  angles  of  evident,  if  (as  in  No,  35.)  a  fecond  prifm  DH  is  pla- 
obliquity  upon  BC  the  firft  fide  of  the  prifm,  but  in  the  ced  beyond  the  firft  abc.  For  if  the  rays  that  come 
refraClion  fome  are  more  turned  out  of  the  way  than  from  S  and  pafs  through' the  hole  F  of  the  window  (hut- 
others  :  thofe  rays  which  go  to  P,  the  upper  part  of  the  ter  EG,  were  by  the  firft  prifm  ahe  made  to  diverge  and. 
picture,  are  the  moft  refrangible  ;  and  thofe  which  go  to  form  the  oblong  picture  PT  upon  any  other  account  be- 
T,  the  lower  part  of  it,  are  lead  refrangible:  the  red,  fides  their  different  refrangibility  ;  then,  fuppofing  a  fe- 
which  fall  between  P  and  T,  have  intermediate  degrees  of  cond  prifm  DH  to  be  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  for- 
refrangibllity.  mer,  the  effeCl  mud  be  this;  the  fird  ^tifm  abc  makes - 

This  oblong  picture  is  of  different  colours  in  different  the  rays  diverge  from  one  another  in  a  line  PT  perpen- 
parts  of  it.  The  mod  refrangible  rays  at  P  are  violet,  the  dicular  to  the  horizon,  and  confequently  the  fecond  prifm 
lead  refrangible  at  T  arc  red;  the  rays  of  intermediate  DH  mud  make  them  diverge  from  one  another  in  aline 
refrangibility  from  the  violet  downwards  to  the  red  are  parallel  to  the  horizon;  fo  that  the  fecond  prifm  would 
indigo- coloured,  blue,  green,  yellow,  and  orange.  So  increafe  the  breadth  of  the  picture,  as  much  as  the  firft 
that  the  whole  picture  is  made  up  of  rays  of  ihefe  feven  increafed  its  length  ;  and  as  one  prifm  alone  makes  the 
different  colours.  We  may  from  hence  fee  the  reafon  picture  a  long  one,  both  of  them  together  would  make  it 
why  the  coloured  picture  confifting  of  differently  refran-  fquare,  as  prst.  But  this  fecond  refraCtion  does  not  alter 
gjble  rays  fhould  be  oblong,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  two  the  figure  of  the  picture,  but  only  the  pofition  of  it:, 
/ides  of  it  are  right  lines,  and  the  two  ends  femicircles.  the  fecond  prifm  refraCts  the  picture  fideways  ;  and  thofe 
For  it  confifts  (as  inNo,  33.)  of  feven  circles,  iheliigheft  rays,  which  fell  the  higbeft  at  P-  after  the  firft  refrac* 
of  which  PAGQ^is  violet,  the  lowcft  STN  is  red,,  the  tion,  are  refraCted  fideways  themoft  by  the  fecond  prifm; 
five  intermediate  ones,  BH,  Cl,  DK,  EL,  OM,  are  thofe  which  fell  the  loweft  at  Tare  refraCted  fideways  the 
indigo  coloured,  blue,  green,  yellow,  and  orange.  The  leaft;  by  which  means  the  picture,  though  it  continues  ob- 
white  round  picture  Y,  (No.  32.)  is  formed  by  hetero-  long,  will  not  be  perpendicular  tothe  horizon  a$PT was,  but 
geneous  rays,  that  are  of  feven  different  forts,  diftin-  will  be  inclined  fo  as  to  lie  in  the  pofition/^/  Thismakesiie- 
guifhed  from  one  another  by  their  different  degrees  of  vident,  that  the  fpreading  of  the  rays  by  the  firft  refraCtion 
refrangibility  and  different  colours.  The  refraCtion  of  was  owing  to  their  different  refrangibility,  and  to  no  others 
the  prifm  feparates  theft  rays  from  one  another  by  re-  caufe.  It  muft  be  owing  to  their  different  refrangibi- 
fraCting  fome  of  them  more  and  others  lefs.  And  conft-  Itty,  becaufe  thofe  which  were  moft  refraCted  upwards 
qucntly  the  refraCted  picture  will  confift  of  feven  round  by  the  firft  prifm  are  moft  refraCted  fideways  by  the 
pictures  one  below  another.  Theft  round  pictures  are  fo  fecond.  It  cannot  be  owing  to  any  other  caufe,  becaufe 
near  to  each  other,  that  the  higheft  of  themAPGR  will  if  it  was,  the  fecond  prifm  would  fpread  the  rays  in. 
mix  itftlf  with  fome  of  thofe  below  it,  as  with  BH  and  breadth  as  much  as  the  firft  prifm  fpreadsthem  in  length, 
CQI.  This  nearnefs  of  theft  feveral  round  pictures  to  and  both  prifms  would  make  the  picture  fquare. 
each  other  will  prevent  their  colours  from  being  diftinCtly  ,  n  -r/ 

ften;  it  will  likewift  make  the  fides  AS,  GN,  which  '  Ybofe  rays  of  light,  ^htch  an  moft  refr&ngthh, 
are  compoftd  of  fmall  arcs  of  circles  very  cloft  to  one  a-  like^ife  moft  reftexibh, 

noiher,  appear  like  right  lines  ;  but  the  two  ends  ?  and  When  a  beam  of  light  is  admitted  into  a  dark-chamber- 
T  will  be  femicircles.  through  the  hole  F  in  the  window-fhutter  EG,  (No.  36.) 

If  the  centres  of  theft  circles  continue  at  the  fame  dif-  and  this  beam  falls  upon  a  prifm  ACB,  the  fides  of  which 
tance  from  one  another,  and  the  circles  themftlves  are  AC  and  AB  are  equal,  and  the  angle  at  A  a  right  one  ; 
made  lefs,  as  apg,  hh,  ci,  dk,  el,  om,  sin,  they  will  when  the  obliquity,  of  theft  rays,  as  they  are  to  pafs  out 
then  be  diftinCt  or  will  not  mix  with  each  other  ;  and  of  the  prifm  at  its  baft  BC,  is  lefs  than  40  degrees,  the 
as  the  colours  of  the  feveral  parts  will  by  this  means  greateff  part  of  the  beam  will  pafs  out,  but  fome  ^£W  rays 

will 
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will  be  refle<5lecl  at  the  furface  BC,  The  rays,  ^yhich  pafs 
through  the  bafe,  foim  an  oblong  coloured  pi<5lure  HK, 
where  MH  is  a  more  refrangible  ray,  and  MK  a  lefs  re¬ 
frangible  one.  If  the  few  rays  of  the  beara^  which  are 
refleded  from  M  in  the  diredi.on  MN,  are  made  to  pafs 
thiough  another  prifm  XYV,  they  will  like  wife  form  an 
oblong  coloured  pidure  //,  where  p  is  the  mod  refran¬ 
gible  and  t  the  lead  refrangible  ray.  This  pidure  will 
be  a  very/aint  one,  becaufe  ibere  are,  but  few  r;^s  re- 
fleded  from  M. 

Now  if  the  prifm  A.CB  is  turned  flowly  round  upon 
its  axis  in  the  diredion  ACB,  the  obliquity  of  the  rays 
EM  to  the  bafe  BC  will  keep  increafing,  till  at  lad  this 
obliquity  may  become  To  great,  that  no  rays  will  pafs 
out  at  M,  but  all  of  them  will  be  refleded.  When  this 
total  refiedibn  is  made,  the  oblong  pidure  //,  which  was 
faint  before,  will  become  much  brighter,  becaufe  then 
not  only  a  few  rays,  but  all  the  btam,  will  be  receded 
thither.  This  total  reflection  will  not  be  made  all  at 
once  ;  but  as  the  prifm  is  turned  flowly  round  upon  its 
axis,  the  mod  refrangible  rays  .MH  will  be  fird  refleded, 
for  the  violet  colour  will  difappear  in  the  oblong  pidure 
HK,  whild  all  the  ocher  colours  continue  as  bright  as 
they  were  before  ;  and  when  this  colour  difappears  at 
HK,  the  fame  colour  at  p  will  become  bright,  and  all 
the  other  colours  at  pt  will  continue  ais  faint  as  they  were 
before.  When  the  prifm  is  turned  a  little  farther  upon 
its  axis,  the  indigo  colour,  which  confids  of  rays  that  have 
the  next  greated  degree  of  refrangibiiity,  will  be  reflec¬ 
ted,  fb  that  this  colour  will  difappear  at  HK  and  will 
become  bright  at  pt.  The  fame  thing  will  happen  to  all 
the  rays  in  their  order  ;  as  the  prifm  is  turned  round, 
each  different  fort  of* rays  will  be  reflected  foonef  as  the 
rays  have  a  greater  degree  of  refrangibiiity,  or  latter  as 
they  have  a  lefs  degree.  The  red  rays  at  K,  which  are  the 
lead  refrangible  of  all,  will  be  reflected  lad  of  all.  From 
hence  therefore  it  appears,  that  the  rays  of  the  fun  are 
differently  reflex! ble,  and  that  thofe  which  are  mod  re¬ 
frangible  are-likewife  mod  reflexible. 

Homogeneous  light  is  refraCied  regularly  nuiihout  any  di¬ 
latation  or  fcattering  of  the  rays. 

'  When  the  rays  of  any  one  particular  colour  in  the  ob- 
Icng  picture  of  the  fun,  as  the  green  rays,  for  indance, 
are  feparated  from  one  another ;  if  feme  of  thefe  green 
rays  which  are  homogeneal,  or  are  all  equally  refrangible, 
are  tranfmitted  through  a  very  fmall  round  hole  in  a  diff 
padeboard,  and  ate  refracted  by  a  prifm  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  hole,  the  picture  formed  by  thefe  green  rays  after 
jrefractioff  upon  a  white  paper  held  beyond  the  prifm  will 
cot  be  oblong,  but  circular,  as  the  hole  is  through  which 
they  paffed.  Therefore  this  homogeneous  light  is  not 
dilated,  nor  are  therays  of  it  fcattered  by  this  refraction.' 

Xhe  confufed  appearance  of  oljeHsy  nnhen  they  are  feen' 

through  refracting  bodies t  is  enving  to  the  different  re- 

frangihiliiy  of  light. 

If  flies,  or  the  letters  of  a  fmall  print,  or  any  other 
iBiaute objects,  are  placed  ip  heterogen eal  light,  fuch  as  a 
direct  beam  ot  the  fun’s,  which  has  never  been  feparated 
by  any  refraction  into  its  homogeneous  parts  thefe  ob¬ 


jects  being  viewed  through  a  glafs-prlfm  will  be  feen  con- 
fufedly,  their  edges  will  appear /o  midy  that  ihefmailer 
parts  of  minute  animals  cannot  eafily  be  dlflingulfficd  frem 
one  another,  and  the  lettejs  of  the  fmall  print  cannot  be 
read,  ^But  if  the  fame  objects  are  placed  in  a  btam  of 
homogeneous  light,  which  is  feparated  from  all  other  rays 
of  a  differeq^  refrangibiiity  in  the  manner  already  deferi- 
bed,  they  will  appear  as  didinct  through  a  prifm  as  if 
they  were  viewed  with  the  naked  eye.  Therefore  ws 
may  conclude,  that  this  confufion  is  owirg  to  the  different 
refrangibiiity  of  thofe  rays  which  come  from  the  objects  ; 
fince  objects  never  appear  confufed  when  they  are  feen 
through  refracting  bodies,  unlefs  they  are  enlightened 
with  feveral  forts  of  rays  which,  have  different  degrees 
of  refrangibiiity. 

I 

It  is  probable  that  any  Jingle  ray  of  the  leaf  refrangi¬ 
ble  fort  contains  a  greater  quasitity  of  matter  than  any 
fngle  ray  of  the  mof  refrangible  fort. 

•  W E  have  already  feen,  that  at  the  fame  angles  of  in¬ 
cidence  violet  rays  will  be  more  refractedor  more  turned" 
out  of  the  way  than  red  rays.  And  we  have  likewtfe  feepa 
that  rays  arc  refracted  when  they  pafs  out  of  one  medium 
into  another,  by  being  either  more  or  lefs  attracted  in  one 
medium  than  they  are  in  the  other.  Now  fince,  when 
all  other  circumdances  are  equal,  when  red  rays  and  violet 
rays  fall  at  equal  obliquities,  and  are  to  pafs  out  of  glafs 
into  air,  fo  that  the  mediums,  and  confequently  the  at¬ 
tractive  force  or  caufe  of  refraction,  is  given  ;  if  the  fame 
caufe  can  turn  the  violet  rays  more  out  of  the  way,  or 
refract  them  more,  than  it  does  the  red  rays,  thefe  rays 
mud  have  different  moments  ;  the  mod  refrangible  rays, 
or  thofe  which  are  mod  eafily  turned  out  of  the  way,  have 
the  lead  moment;^  and  the  lead  refrangible  rays,  or  thofe 
which  are  mod  dilfficuJt  to  turn  out  of  the  way,  have  the 
greated  moment.  But  if  all  forts  of  rays  have  the  fame 
velocity,  their  refpective  quantities  of  matter  will  be  aS' 
their  moments;  and  confequently  any  Tingle  ray  of  the 
mod  refrangible  fort  contains  a  lefs  quantity  of  matter' 
than  any  fingic  ray  of  the  lead  refrangible  fort. 

It  may  be  upon  this  account  that  a  red  colour,  or  ai 
pale  purple,  is  lefs  pleafant  to  the  eye  than  a  blue,  green, 
or  a  yellow,  The  red.  rays  drike  the  eye  with  fo  great 
a  force  as  to  be  offenfive  to  it ;  and  the  fmall  force  of 
the  pale-purple  ones  will  produce  too  faint  a  fenfation  to 
be  agreeable.  The  intermediate  colours  are  therefore 
more  pleafant  to  the  eye,  as  the  force  of  the  rays  is  neither 
too  gre^t  to  be  offenfive,  nor  too  fmall  to  produce  a  quick  . 
and  lively  fenfation . 

The  colours  of  homogeneous  light  are  fo  invariable,  that 
neither  any  refraCiion  nor  any  ref e  Cl  ion  can  alter 
them. 

If  abeam  of  homogeneous  light  paffes  through  a  round 
hole  in  a  padeboard,  and  then  is  refrafted  by  . a  prifm  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  hole,  this  refraction  will  make  no 
alteration  in  the  colour  of  the  rays  ;  if  they  were  red,  or 
whatever  was  their  colour,  before  they  entered  the  prifm, 
their  colour  will  dill  be  the  fame,  when  they  have  paffed 
through  it,  and  fall  upon  a  white  paper  held  beyond  the. 
piifra.  This  proves  the  fird  part  of  the  propofition,  that 

the 
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'the  colours  of  homogeneous  light  are  to  bechangedby-any 
ref  radllon. 

Red  lead,  when  it  is  viewed  in  open  day-light,  orwhen 
heterogeneous  rays  fall  upon  it,  will  likewife  be  red,  if 
it  is  placed  in  homogeneous  red  light;  but  red  lead,  when 
it  is  placed  in  any  other  fort  of  homogeneous  light,  will 
have  the  fame  colour  with  the  rays  that  fall  upon  it  and 
are  reflected  from  it:  if  it  is  placed  in  yellow  homogene¬ 
ous  ligHiSj  it  will  be  yellow;  if  in  green  light,  it  will  be 
green:  or  if  in  blue  light,  it  will  be  blue.  Confequcntly 
•the  refle(51ion  of  the  rays  from  the  red  lead  make  no  alte¬ 
ration  in  their  colour  ;  for  if  it  did,  rays  of  any  fort  re- 
fledled  from  the  lead  would  be  of  the  fame  colour,  fo  that 
it  would  appear  red  in  whatever  fort  of  light  it  was  pla- 
'ced.  The  fame  that  is  here  faid  of  red  lead,  is  true  of 
any  other  fubflance  of  any  other  colour,  Grafs,  which 
is  green  either  in  open  day-light  or  inhomogeneous  green 
light,  will  not  change  the  colour  of  any  homogeneous  rays 
by  refieding  them,  but  will  itfelf  have  the  fame  colour 
with  the  rays  in  which  it  is  pla.ced ;  it  will  be  red  in  red 
light,  or  blue  in  blue  light,  or  yellow  in  yellow  light. 

From  hence  wc  may  conclude,  by  the  way,  that  a  body 
is  of  any  particular  colour,  not  becaufe  it  refie61s  no  other 
rays  but  thofe  of  that  particular  colour,  but  bccaufe  it  re- 
fletfls  thofe  more  copioufly  and  others  more  fparingly. 
Red  lead,  as  it  appears  red  in  red  light,  fo  in  green  light 
^  it  appears  green,  or  in  blue  light  it  appears  blue  :  con- 
fequently  it  refleds  rays  of  thefe  forts,  and  in  the  fame 
manner  it  might  be  (hewn  to  refle(51  all  other  forts  of  rays. 
But  then  the  red  colour  of  red  lead,  when  it  is  placed  in 
red  light,  is  much  brighter  than  any  other  colour  will  be 
that  it  puts  on  by  being  placed  in  another  fort  of  light : 
confequently  it  refleds  red  rays  more  copioufly  than  any 
other  fort  of  rays  ;  and  for  this  reafon,  when  it  is  placed 
in  open  day-light,  where  it  refle<51:s  all  forts  of  rays  at  once, 
the  red  rays  are  fo  much  more  numerous  than  the  reft,  as 
to  make  the  whole  mixture  of  their  own  colour. 

Colours  may  he  produced  hy  co7>ipojltion,  nuhich  Jhall  in 
appearance  he  like  the  colour  of  homogeneous  light : 
but  then  thefe  cojnpound  colours  •will  be  altered  hy  re- 
fraction. 

'  'When,  by  means  of  two  holes  in  the  window-fhutter 
of  a  dark  room  and  of  two  prifms,  two  oblong  coloured 
pidlures  are  produced ;  if  a  circular  piece  of  white  paper 
is  fo  placed  that  the  red  light  of  one  pi<51ure  and  the  yel¬ 
low  light  of  the  other  may  fall  upon  it,  this  mixture  will 
produce  an  orange  colour,  that  in  appearance  will  be  like 
the  primary  crange  colour.  But  between  the  firnple  and 
compound  colour,  though  they  are  alike  in  appearance, 
there  will  be  tlf.s  difference;  if  the  circular  piece  of  paper, 
when  it  is  enlightened  with  compound  orange,  is  viewed 
through  a  prifm,  the  rays  will  be  found  to  be  differently 
refrangible,  and  they  will,  by  the  refradlion  of  the  prifm, 
be  fo  feparated  from  one  another,  that  the  paper  feen 
through  it  will  appear  as  tw'p  circles,  one  of  which  will 
be  red  and  the  other  yellow;  w'hereas,  if  the  fame  paper,- 
when  it  is  ealighteued  with  Ample  or  primary  orange,  is 
view'ed  in  like  manner  through  a  prifraj  the  rays  will  be 
found  to  be  equally  refrangible,  and  the  paper  will  appear 
ihrough  the  prifm,  as  it  does  to  the  naked  eye,  to  be  one 
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orange- coloured  circle  difl:in£lly  terminated  all  round,  ^ 
After  the  fame  manner  other  homogeneous  colours,  as 
blue  and  yellowy  when  mixed  together,  will  produce  a 
a  new  compound  colour  like  the  intermediate  homooene-- 
ous  green  colour  in  appearance.  But  then  the  rays  of 
this  compound  green  will  not  be  all  of  them  equally  re¬ 
frangible,  as  the  rays  of  the  fimple  or  primary  green  co¬ 
lour  are. 

T‘he  nxstitenefs  of  the  fun's  light  is  compounded  (f  all  the 

primary  colours  mixed  in  a  due  proportion. 

Let  the  objong  coloured  piflure  (No.  37.)  fall  upon 
the  convex  lens  MN  ;  and  then  all  the  rays  which  are 
feparated  from  one  another  at  PT  will  be  collefted  to¬ 
gether  by  pafling  through  the  lens,  and  will  meet  at  its  fo¬ 
cus  G,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  a-round  pi<51ure  of  the 
fun  upon  a  white  paper  DE.  This  round  pidlure,  which 
Gonfifts  of  rays  of  all  forts,  of  red,  orange,  yellow,  blue, 
green,  indigo,  and  violet,  is  white.  And  this  whitenefs  is 
compounded  of  all  the  primary  colours  mixed  together. 
None  ot  the  rays  change  their  colour  by  being  mixed  with 
the  red;  each  fort  retains  the  fame  colour  after  it  is  mixed 
with  the  refl  that  it  had  before;  neither  the  redrays,  nor' 
the  orange,  nor  the  yellow,  nor  the  blue,  nor  the  green, 
nor  the  indigo,  nor  the  violet,  are  made  white  by  being 
mixed  with  the  reft  at  the  focus ;  but  though  none  of  the 
parts  are  white,  yet  the  whol4  mixture  is  white. 

That  the  whitenefs  at  the  focus  G  arlfes  from  a  mixture 
of  all  the  primary  colours,  is  evident.  For  if  any  of  the 
colours  are  intercepted  at  the  lens,  the  focus  lofes  its  white- 
nefs,  and  becomes  of  that  colour  which  arifes  from  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  thofe  which  are  not  intercepted.  Thus  if  all  the 
rays  at  PT  are  intercepted  except  the  ydlow,  the  orange, 
and  the  red,  the  focus  will  not  be  white,  but  will  be  o- 
range-coloured.  If  all  the  rays  are  intercepted  at  PT,  ex¬ 
cept  the  blue,  the  green,  and  the  yellow,  the  focus  will 
then  be  green.  The  orange  in  one  cafe,  and  the  green  in 
the  other  cafe,  is  the  compound  colour  arifing  from  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  thofe  rays  which  are  not  intercepted.  And  in 
either  cafe,  if  the  rays  that  were  intercepted  are  again 
fuffered  to  pafs  through  the  lens,  the  focus  will  recover 
its  whitenefs. 

It  may  be  more  difficult  to  fliew  that  the  rays,  when 
they  are  all  of  them  mixed  at  the  focus,  retain  their  pro¬ 
per  colours,  and  are  none  of  them  white  though  the 
compound  mixture  is  white.  To  make  this  out,  let  the 
paper  be  removed  from  DE,  where  all  the  rays  are  mix¬ 
ed  upon  it  at  G,  to  de^  where  it  will  receive  the  rays, 
after  they  have  croffed  one  another  at  the  focus,  and 
having  got  beyond  it  diverge  again.  In  this  pofition  of  the 
the  paper,  becaufe  th^  rays  that  were  mixed  at  the  focus 
have  diverged  from  thence,  and  are  again  feparated  from 
one  another,  the  ob)ong  coloured  pidure  will  appear  a- 
gain  at  //>,  fo  that  tHe  red  colour  T,  which  was  the  low- 
eft  at  the  lens,  will  be  the  higheft  at  the  paper  de.  But 
though  the  colours  are  Uius  inverted  by  palling  the  focus, 
yet  all  of  them  appear  at  tp;  which  would  have  been 
impoflible,  if  each  fort  of  rays,  by  being  mixed  with  the 
reft  at  the  focus,  hadloft  their  colour,  and  had  been  made- 
white*  Nor  indeed  is  the  colour  of  any  fl>rt  of  rays  at  all 
changed  by  being  mixed  with  the  reft  at  the  focus;  but 
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tjre  fame  rays  tliat  produced  any  particular  colour  in  the 
oblong  pi<51ure  PT  are  the  rays  that  produce  the  fame 
colour  in  the  inverted  pidlure  tp;  as  would  be  evident 
from  intercepting  any  particular  colour  at  PT:  for  if  the 
green  rays,  for  inftance,  are  intercepted  at  PT,  the^ewill 
be  no  green  at  tp  :  or  if  the  red  are  intercepted  at  PT, 
there  will  then  appear  no  red  colour  at  tp:  and  the  fame 
thing  will  happen  upon  intercepting  the  rays  of  any  other 
colour  at  PT,  for  then  that  colour  will  vanilh  at  tp. 

Colours  may  he  produced  by  compojition  that  are  neither 

exailly  like  any  of  the  primary  ones,  nor  fully  nuhite. 

If  the  red  rays  of  one  coloured  pi<fl:ure  are  mixed  with 
the  violet  rays  of  another,  according  to  the  various  pro¬ 
portions  in  which  they  are  mixed,  various  purples  will 
be  produced,  fuch  as  are  not  like  in  appearance  to  the 
colour  of  any  homogeneous  light ;  and  ot  thefe  purples, 
mixed  with  yellow  and  blue,  may  be  made  other  new  co¬ 
lours. 

By  mixing  the  coloured  powders  which  painters  ufe, 
though  the  powders  themfelves  refemble  the  primary  co¬ 
lours,  yet  the  mixture  may  be  grey,  or  dun,  or  rulTet- 
brown,  luch  as  are  the  colours  of  a  man’s  nail,  of  a  moufe, 
of  allies,  of  ordinary  ftones,  of  mortar,  of  duft  and  dirt 
in  the  high-ways.  Thus  one  pait  of  red  lead,  and  five  of 
viride  seris,  compofe  a  dun  colour  like  that  of  a  moufe, 
if  toorpiment,  which  is  yellow,  a  Tull  bright  purple  pow¬ 
der  ufed  by  painters  is  added,  the  mixture  may  be  made 
of  a  pale  red ;  and  with  the  addition  of  a  little  viride  asris, 
which,  as  the  name  imports,  is  green,  and  of  a  little  blue 
bife,  this  pale  red  will  change  to  grey  or  pale  white,  fuch 
as  js  the  colour  of  afiies,  or  of  wdod  newly  cut,  or  of  a 
man’s  fkin. 

Thefe  grey,  dun,  and  ruflet  colours  are  only  iraperfeft 
forts  of  white.  And'  we  may  underftand,  why  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  thefe  coloured  powders  lliould  produce  an  imper¬ 
fect  white,  and  not  a  full  bright  one,  f^rom  the  following 
obfervation.  All  coloured  powders  fupprefs  and  ftop  great 
part  of  the  light  that  falls  upon  them  ;  they  reflect  more 
of  thofe  rays  from  whence  their  colour  arifes  than  of  any 
other  fort;  but  they  refledl  even  thofe  more  fparingly 
than  white  bodies  do.  Red  lead,  for  inltance,  reflects 
fewer  red  rays  than  white  paper  does ;  for  if  red  lead  and 
white  paper  are  both  of  them  placed  in  homogeneous  red 
light,  the  paper  will  appear  of  a  brighter  red  than  the  lead. 
But  if  red  lead  fupprefles  many  red  rays,  it  may  well  be 
fuppofed  to  fupprefs  many  more  rays  of  other  colours; 
Unce  its  rednefs  is  owing  to  its  reflecting  red  rays  more 
copioufly,  and  all  other  rays  more  fparingly.  From  hence 
it  follows,  that  in  a  mixture  of  coloured  powders,  though 
they  reflect  rays  of  all  forts  in  a  due  proportion,  fo  that 
the  compound  light  will  not  be  more  of  one  colour  than 
another,  but  will  be. white;  yet  the  whhenefs  will  be 
much  lefs  bright  than  that  of  paper  ;  becaufe  the  mixture 
of  powders  fupprefTes  and  flops  many  rays,  whereas  the 
paper  reflects  almoft  all  the  rays  that  fall  upon  it,  and 
fupprefles  fcarce  any.  Thus  the  whitenefs  in  the  mixture 
of powders,  andthe  whitenefs  in  the  paper,  are  both  of  the 
fame  fort,  and  differ  from  one  another  only  in  degreb,  or 
in  the  quantity  of  light.  Therefore,  if  fome  of  this  mix¬ 
ture  of  powders  is  placed  in  bright  funfliioe,  and  a  piece 
of  white  paper  is  placed  in  the  fnade,  the  mixture  by  thus 
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increafing  the  light,  and  the  paper  by  thus  dimlmfiiing  It, 
may  be  made  to  appear  equally  white. 

The  colours  of  all  bodies  are  either  the  Jimple  colours  of 

homogeneous  light,  or  fuch  compound  colours  as  arife 

from  a  mixture  of  homogeneous  light,  i 

Each  fort  of  light  has  a  peculiar  colour  of  its  own, 
which  no  refraction  or  reflection  can  change.  "  Therefore 
the  colour  of  no  natural  body  can  be  any  other  than  either 
the  coloup  of  fome  fort  of  homogeneous  light,  or  a  com¬ 
pound  colour  arifing  from  a  mixture  of  the  feveral  forts. 
For  bodies  appear  coloured  only  by  reflecting  light  ;  and 
no  reflection  can  give  any  other  colours  to  the  rays  but 
what  they  had  before. 

Of  the  Colours  of  thin  transparent  Plates. 

Water,  air,  glafs,  or  any  other  tranfparent  fubjlance^ 

njjhen  dranxn  out  into  thin  plates,  become  coloured. 

Water,  when  it  is  made  tenacious  by  having  foap 
mixed  with  it,  may  be  blown  up  into  a  bubble  A,  (No.  38.) 
fuch  as  children  play  with.  If  this  babbie  is  fet  under  a 
glafs,  fo  that  the  motion  of  tlie  air  may  not  affeeft  it,  then 
as  the  water  glides  down  the  fides  of  it,  and  the  top  of  it 
at  A  grows  thinner,  feveral  qol ours  will  fuccelfively  appear 
at  A,  and  will  fpread  themfelves  from  thence  in  rings  fur- 
rounding  A,  ancl  defeending  farther  and  farther  down  the 
fides  of  the  bubble,  till  they  vanifli  at  BC  in  the  fame  order 
in  which  they  appeared.  Thus,  forinftance,  thefirfl  colour 
that  appears  at  A,  the  top  of  the  bubble,  is  red :  this  red  fpot 
fpreads  itfelf  into  a  circular  ring  round  A,  and  then  the 
top  of  the  bubble  A  becomes  blue  :  this  blue  fpot  fpreads 
itfelf  in  the  lame  manner  round  A,  and  then  A  becomes 
red  a  fecond  time.  Before  we  go  on  to  confider  what  0- 
ther  colours  arife  at  A,  we  will  obferve  what  becomes  of 
thofe  which  arife  firfl.  The  red,  which  firft  appeared 
at  A,  fpreads  itfelf  into  a  circular  ring  round  A:  this 
ring  grows  larger,  as  the  water  glides  down  the  Tides  of 
the  bubble  ;  fo  that  the  coloured  ring  glides  down  the 
bubble  along  with  the  water,  till  it  finks  at  lafl  to  BC, 
and  there  encompaffes  the  bubble.  In  like  manner  the 
blue,  which  arifes  at  A  after  the  red,  fpreads  itfelf  and 
defeends  down  the  bubble,  as  the  red  ring  did.  The  co¬ 
lour  which  arifes  next  at  A,  is  red  a  fecond  time  ;  this 
fpreads  itfelf  in  the  fame  manner,  and  is  fucCeeded  by  blue 
a  fecond  time.  Thefe  are  followed  by  a  great  variety  of 
colours,  which  appe^  fucceflively  .at  A,  and  fpread  them- 
felves  from  thence  in  this  order :  Red,  yellow,  green,  blue, 
purple  ;  then  again  red,  yellow,  green,  blue,  violet;  and 
laflly,'red,  yellow,  white,  blue.  This  lafl  blue  colour  is 
fucceeded  at  A  by  a  black  fpot,  which  refie<fls  fcarce  any 
light :  this  fpot  dilates  itfelf,  but  not  into  a  circular  ring 
as  the  colours  had  done ;  it  becomes  broader  and  broader, 
till  the  bubble  breaks. 

A  thin  plate  of  water  of  the  fame  fort  with  this  bub¬ 
ble,  but  more  lafling,  may  be  otherwife  procured.  If  a 
piece  of  plane  pplifhed  glafs  is  placed  upon  the  objed- 
glafs  of  along  teieTcope,  as  in  (No.  39.)  the  plane  fur- 
face  of  one  glafs,  and  the  convex  one  of  the  other,  will 
touch  one  another  only  at  a  Tingle  point ;  and  if  the  inter¬ 
val  between  them  is  filled  with  water,  as  the  glaffes  are 
preffed  together,  the  fame  colours  arife  at  the  ,  point  of 
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conta<51,  and  fpread  themlelves  in  circular  rings  round  it 
in  the  fame  order  as  in  thefoap-bubble.  If  BC  (No.  40.) 
is  a  feitlon  of  the  plane  glafs,  and  DAE  a  fcdion  of  the 
convex  one  ;  when  they  are  prelTed  clofe  together,  the  thin 
plate  of  water  that  fills  the  interval  between  them  will 
have  a  black  fpot  at  A;  and  this  fpot  will  be  encompafled 
with  rings  of  colours,  in  the  fame  order  that  they  ftand 
in  that  figure  upon  the  line  BC,  on  each  lide  of  A.  If  the 
colours  are  reckoned  in  the  order  in  which  they  (land  on 
the  plate  of  water  after  the  black  fpot  appears  at  A,  and 
we  reckon  them  from  the  fpot  A  towards  the  edges  of  the 
plate  at  B  and  C  ;  then  we  muft  call  blue  the  tirft  colour. 
But  if  we  reckon  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  arofe 
at.  A,  and  fpread  themfelves;  then  we  muft  begin  from  B 
or  C,  the  edges  of  the  plate,  and  go  on  towards  A,  and  in 
this  reckoning  we  muft  call  red  the  firft  colour. 

If  there  is  no  water  between  the  two  glaffes,  then  the 
'interval  will  be  filled  with  air,  and  this  thin  plate  of  air 
will  have  the  fame  colours  that  the  plate  of  water  had; 
with  this  difference  only,  that  each  of  the  coloured  rings 
is  larger  in  the  plate  of  air  than  in  the  plate  of  water. 

When  glafs  is  blown  very  thin  at  a  lamp-furnace,  thin 
plates  of  it  thus  formed  will  exhibit  colours  ;  and  fo  like- 
wife  will  thin  plates  of  Mufcovy-glafs.  Metals,  when  they 
are  heated,  fend  out  to  their  furfaces  fcoria  or  vitrified 
parts,  which  cover  the  metals  in  form  of  a  thin  flcin^  and 
thefe  fcoria  or  thin  plates  caufe  colours  upon  the  furface 
of  the  metal,  fuch  as  are  made  to  appear  on  ^polifhed  Heel 
by  heating  it,  or  on  bell-metal  by  melting  it  firft  and  then 
pouring  it  on  the  ground  to  cool  in  the  air. 

When  the  thin  plate  is  denfer  than  the  medium  that  fur- 

rounds  it,  the  colours  are  viore  vivid  than  they  are 

*when  the  plate  is  rarer  than  that  medium, 

A  thin  bubble  is  a  plate  of  water  encompafied  with  air; 
where  the  fubHance  of  the  plate,  which  is  water,  is  den¬ 
fer  than  the  air,  which  is  the  medium  that  furrounds  it. 
On  the  contrary,  the  plate  of  air  between  the  two  glaf- 
fes  BAG,  DAE,  (No.  40.)  is  encompalTed  with  glafs; 
and  here  the  fubftance  of  the  plat^e  is  rarer  than  that  of 
the  circumambient  medium  ;  and  the  colours  on  the 
bubble  of  water  are  more  vivid  than  thofe  on  the  thin 
plate  of  air. 

When  thin  tranfparent  plates  refleSl  one  fort  of  rays,  they 

iranfmit  the  reft. 

If  the  plate  of  air  between  the  twc^glaffes  BAG,  DAE, 
(No.  40.)  is  viewed  by  refleiHed  light,  the  colours  of  it 
are  thofe  expreffed  on  the  upper  part  of  the  figure  from 
B  to  G  ;  but  if  we  look  through  it,  that  is,  if  we  view  it 
by  tranfmitted  light,  or  if  the  tranfmitted  light  falls  upon 
a  white  paper,  the  colours  that  we  fee  through  the  plate, 
or  that  fall  on  the  paper,  are  thofe  expreffed  on  the  low¬ 
er  part  of  the  figure.  Now,  any  of  the  tranfmitted  colours 
are  what  would  arife  from  a  mixture  of  all  the  remaining 
rays,  after  thofe  of  the  reflected  colour  are  feparated  from 
.  thcfun’s  heterogeneai  light.  Thus,  for  inflance,  the  fourth 
refledted  colour  from  the  black  fpot  Ainclufively  is  yellow, 
the  tranfntitted  colour  is  violet.  The  yellow  rays,  andfonie 
of  the  orange  and  green,  are  refleded  here,  fo  that  the 
mixture  of  the  receded  light  will  be  yellow.  The  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  tranfmitted  light  therefore  will  be  violet,  o? 
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rather  fuch  a  purple  as  is  not  exadly  like  any  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  colours  ;  for  we  obferved,  that  from  red  rays,  vio¬ 
let,  and  blue,  new  purp'es  may  be  produced. 

This  is  the  cafe  in  fotne  natural  bodies,  as  well  as  in 
thefe  tranfparent  artificial  plates  ;  for  if  leaf-gold,  which 
is  made  thin  enough  to  tranfmit  light,  is  held  againft  the 
Hrong  light  of  the  run's  rays,  the  gold,  which  is  yellow 
when  feen  by  the  refleded  light,  will  be  blue  when  thus 
feen  by  tranfmitted  light. 

The  fevenih  refleded  colour  inclufively  from  the  black 
fpot  is  blue,  the  feventh  tranfmitted  colour  is  yellow. 
When  the  rays  which  make  the  blue  colour  are  taken 
out  of  the  fun’s  heterogeneous  light,  the  remaining  rays 
will  be  yellow.  Thus  it  happens  likewife  in  fome  natural 
bodies ;  for  an  infufion  of  lignum  nephriticum,  which  is 
blue  when  feen  by  refleded  light,  is  yellow  when  feen  by 
tranfmitted  light. 

The  black  Ipot  A  refleds  fcarce  any  light :  and  as  rays 
of  all  colours  are  tranfmitted  there,  the  tranfmitted  co¬ 
lour  is  wh'te;  the  third  refleded  colour  from  the  black 
fpot  inclufively  is  white.  Therefore,  fince  all  the  rays 
are  reflt.'ded  there,  no  colour  ought  to  be  feen  there, 
when  we  look  through  the  plate  ;  and  accordingly  that 
part  of  the  plate  is  black. 

Hence  we  fee  the  reafon  why,  if  there  be  two  liquors 
of  full  colours  in  two  diflFerent  glafs  vcflTels,  fuppofe  red 
and  blue ;  though  each  is  tranfparent  when  we  look  thro’ 
it  feparately,  yet  we  fliould  not  be  able  to  fee  through 
both  of  them  togethcr.if  one  was  held  behind  the  o- 
ther.  For  if  the  blue  liquor,  for  inflance,  is  held  towards 
the  light,  and  the  red  towards  the  eye  ;  fince  only  blue 
rays  pafs  through  the  firfl  liquor,  and  come  to  the'fe- 
cond;  and  fince  the  fecond  liquor  will  traafmit  no  blue 
rays,  but  only  red  ones  ;  it  follows,  that  no  rays  at  all 
can  come  to  the  eye. 

Indeed  fome  tranfparent  bodies  appear  of  the  fame  co¬ 
lour,  whether  we  fee  them  by  refleded  or  traiifmitted 
light.  Of  this  fort  is  moft  painted  glafs.  But  wJien 
this  is  the  cafe,  the  coloured  rays  are  refleded  from  the 
fecond  furface  of  the  body.  Thus,  if  a  piece  of  painted 
glafs  is  yellow  either  when  feen  by  refleded  light  or  when 
feen  by  tranfmitted  light,  all  the  rays  but  the  yellow 
ones  ar^  lupprefled  as  they  pafs  through  the  glafs :  of 
the  yellow  rays,  mofl  are  tranfmitted  at  the  fecond  fur- 
face;  the  few  which  are  refleded  from  thence  will  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  tinge  all  the  light  yellow,  which  is  refleded 
from  the  firfl  furface.  This  will  be  evident  from  making 
the  body  thick,  and  pitching  it  on  the  backfide :  for  M^y 
this  means  the  refleded  colour  will  be  loft;  whereas,  if  it 
had  been  refleded  from  the  firfl  furface,  the  pitch  at  the 
fecond  furface  could  not  have  altered* it. 

The  more  denfe  the  fuhjlance  is  out  of  which  a  thin 
plate  is  made,  the  lefs  is  the  thicknefs  of  the  plate 
where  it  refiePls  any  ctrtam  colour. 

The  colours  are  the  fame  whether  there  is  air  or  water 
between  the.  two  glalTes  BAG,  DAE,  (No.  40.)  only 
the  coloured  circles  are  fmaller  in  the  plate  of  water  than 
in  the  plate  of  air.  Thus  the  yellow,  for  inflance,  which 
is  the  fourth  coloured  circle  from  the  black  fpot,  is  a  lefs 
circle,  or  is  nearer  to  the  black  fpot,  when  there  is  a 
p]at£  of  water  between  the  glafles,  than  when  there  is  a 
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plate  of  air  between  them.  But  the  lefs  the  diftance 
from  the  point  of  contad  A,  the  elofer  the  glafTes  are 
to  one  another,  and  confequently  the  thinner  will  be  the 
plate  that  lies  between  them  ;  confequently  that  part  of 
a  plate  of  water  where  this  yellow  appears,  is  thin¬ 
ner  than  that  part  of  a  plate  of  water  where  the  fame 
colour  appears.  And  the  fame  holds  good  in  any  other 
colour.  But  water  is  more  denfe  than  air  :  therefore, 
the  more  denfe  the  fubftance  is  out  of  which  a  thin  plate 
is  made,  the  lefs  is  the  thicknefs  of  the  plate  where  it 
refleds  any  certain  colour. 

The  fort  of  colour,  *which  is  refiefied  from  any  part 
of  a  thin  plate^  depends  only  upon  the  thicknefs  of 
the  plate  itfelf  in  that  part :  but  the  fame  colour 
fwill  be  made  lefs  vivid  by  increajing  the  denjity 
of  the  medium  *with  *which  the  plate  is  encompajfed. 

The  colours  upon  any  part  of  a  thin  plate  of  Mufco- 
vy  glafs  are  the  fame  in  fort,  whether  the  plate  is  dry 
or  wetted  with  water.  Therefore  the  fort  of  colour  in 
any  part  depends  not  upon  the  medium  that  encompaffes 
the  platr*  but  upon  the  thicknefs  of  the  plate  iifcif ; 
fince  the  colours  are  the  fame  when  the  plate  is  dry  and 
encompafled  with  air,  of  wet  and  fo  encompaffed  with 
water.  But  the  fame  colours  are  more  faint  when  the 
plate  is  wet,  than  when  it  is  dry;  and  confequently,  the 
brightnefs  of  the  colours  does  depend  upon  the  medium 
that  encompaffes  the  plate  ;  and  the  denfer  that  medium 
is,  the  fainter  will  be  the  colours  ;  they  are  are  more  faint 
v/hen  the  plate  is  covered  with  water  than  when  it  is 
dry  and  fo  is  furrounded  with  air,  \ 

The  rays  of  light  have  alternate  fits  of  eafy  ref  ec¬ 
tion  and  eafy  tranfmijfion,  ^hich  return  at  equal 
intervals » 

Let  GF,  (No.  41.)  be  a  beam  of  homogeneous  light 
confifHng  all  of  one  fort  of  rays,  as  fuppofe  all  the  rays 
that  compofe  the  beam  were  red  ones.  Then,  if  thefe 
rays  fall  upon  a  thin  plate  of  air  between  the  two  glaffes 
BAG,  DAE,  at  A  there  will  be  a  dark  fpot,  and  all 
the  rays  will  be  tranfmitted:  round  this  fpot  there 
will  be  a  red  ring,  where  all  the  rays  are  refle^led  ; 
round  this  red  ring  there  will  be  a  dark  ring,  where 
all  the  rays  are  tranfmitted.  And  if  the  thicknefs  of 
of  the  plate  where  all  the  rays  are  refledled  in  the  ring 
neareft  to  A  is  called  t,  the  thicknefs  where  the  dark 
ring  appears  and  all  the  rays  are  tranfmitted  will  be  2. 
Again,  at  that  part  of  the  plate  where  the  thicknefs 
is  3,  all  the  rays  will  be  tranfmitted:  at  the  thicknefs  4, 
they  will  be  all  refledled.  And  thus  alternately,  as  ex- 
preffed  by  the  lines  in  the  figure,  the  rays  will  be  reflec¬ 
ted  in  all  parts  of  the  plate  where  the  thicknefs  is  ex- 
preffed  by  any  of  the  uneven  numbers  i,  3,  5,  7,  9, 
^c.  and  will  be  tranfmitted  where  the  thicknefs  is  ex- 
prefled  by  any  of  the  even  numbers  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  dxr. 

Now  as  the  plate  is  the  fame  in  all  parts,  the  caufe 
of  this  alternate  reflection  and  tranfmiflion  muft  be  in  the 
rays  themfelves  ;  and  their  difpofitions  to  be  thus  al¬ 
ternately  reflected  and  tranfmitted,  are  what  we  call  flts 
of  eafy  reflection  and  eafy  tranfmiflion. 

The  rays  that  are  in  a  lit  of  ealy  reflection  penetrate 
as  far  as  the  fecond  furface  of  the  plate.  For  if  the  fe- 
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cond  furface  of  a  thin  plate  of  hlufcovy  glafs  is  wetted, 
the  colours  caufed  by  the  alternate  reflection  grow  fainter; 
W'hereas  if  the  reflection  was  made  at  the  fir  It  furface, 
wetting  the  fecond  could  not  affea  the  colours.  But 
fince  thofe  rays  which  have  pafled  from  the  firft  furface 
of  the  plate  to  the  fecond  tvhere  the  thicknefs  of  it  is  i, 
are  reflected,  and  thofe  .which  have  palTed  from  the  firft 
furface  to  the  fecond  where  the  thicknefs  of  it  is  2,  are 
tranfmitted  ;  and  then  again  thofe  which  have  thus  pafs" 
ed  from  one  furface  to  the  other,  where  the  thickneft  is 
3,  are  reflected ;  and  thofe  which  have  palled  in  the  fame 
manner,  where  the  thicknefs  is  4,  are  tranfmitted  ;  it 
follows,  that  the  fits  of  eafy  reflection  and  tranfmiflion  le- 
turn  at  equal  intervals.  So  that,  if  a  ray  was  to  fetout 
from  Ain  the  line  AB,  (No.  42.)  and  was  to  be  in  a  fit 
of  eafy  reflection  when  it  had  moved  from  A  to  c,  it 
would  be  in  a  fit  of  eafy  tranfmiflion  when  it  had  mo¬ 
ved  to  twice  that  diftance  from  A,  or  when  it  was  got  to 
d :  at  e,  orthe  diflance3  from  A,  it  will  be  in  a  fit  of  ea¬ 
fy.  reflection  ;  at /i  or  the  diftance  4,  in  a  fit  of  eafy 
tranfmiflion ;  at  g,  or  5,  in  a  fit  of  eafy  reflection ;  at 
B,  or  6,  in  a  fit  of  eafy  tranfraiffion  :  and  thus,  in  the  far¬ 
ther  progrefs  of  the  ray,  the  fame  fits  will  return  at  equal 
intervals. 

Thus  if  the  thicknels  of  the  plate  of  air,  where  the 
rays  of  any  homogeneous  colour  are  all  reflected,  is  equal 
to  Ac  or  r,  and  the  rays  arc  in  a  fit  of  eafy  reflection 
when  they  come  to  the  fecond  furface  of  the  plate  ;  then, 
where  the  thicknefs  of  the  plate  is  Ad  or  2,  the  rays 
will  be  in  a  fit  of  eafy  tranfmiflion  when  they  come  to 
the  fecond  furface,  and  confequently  will  all  pafs  through 
that  furface.  Again,  where  the  thicknefs  is  Ae  or  3,  the 
rays  ,when  they  come  to  the  fecond  furface,  will  bein  a  fit 
of  eafy  reflection,  and  will  all  be  reflected;  where  the 
thicknefs  is  Af  or  4,  the  fit  of  eafy  tranfmiflion  will,  be 
returned  when  the  rays  come  to  the  fecond  furface,  fa 
that  all  of  them  will  be  tranfmitted.  And  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  by  fuch  fits  returning  at  equal  intervals,  the  raya 
will  be  reflected  where  the  thicknefs  is  exprefled  by  the 
number  1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  and  will  be  tranfmitted  where, 
it  is  expreflTed  by  2,  4,  6,  8*  10,  6't. 

When  a  thin  coloured  plate  is  vie^used  obliquely,  the 
colours  of  every  part  in  the  plate*will  be  altered. 

When  a  bubble  of  water  or  a  plate  of  air  between  two 
glalTes  BAG,  DAE,  (No.  40.  )  is  viewed  obliquely,  the 
coloured  rings  dilate  themfelves:  and  confequently  a  ring 
of  any  one  colour,  by  being'dilate^,  gets  into  that  part  of 
the  plate  where  a  ring  of  fome  other  colour  appeared 
when  the  plate  was  viewed  direClIy. 

Jf  the  plate  is  denfer  than  the  medium  that  encom* 
pafies  it,  the  colours  of  it,  •mhen  vhnsjed  obliquely, 
change  lefs.  than  they  vjculd  if  the  plate  nssas  ra* 
rer  than  the  medium  that  encompaffes  it, 

A  bubble  of  water  is  a  thin  plate  denfer  than  the  air 
that  encompaffes  it :  and  a  plate  of  air  between  the  two 
glafles  BAG,  DAE,  (No.  48.)  is  rarer  than  the  glafs 
that  encompaffes  it^  Upon  viewing*  each  of  thefe  thin 
plates  obliquely,  the  coloured  rings  on  the  plate  of  water 
dilate  lefs  than  thofe  oh  the  plate  of  air.  ILerefore-,, 
fince  it  is  by  thjs  dilation  of  the  rings  that  a  ring  o£ 

oae. 


■One  colotir  gsts  Into  a  part  of  the  plate  where  a  ring  of 
fotrie  Other  colour  appeared  when  the  plate  was  viewed 
dire.aly  ;  that  is,  fmce  it  it  by  this  dilatation  of  the  rings 
that  thefeveral  parts  of  the  plates  change  their  colours ; 
it.follows,  that  any  part  of  a  plate  of  water  encompalTed 
with  air  changes  colour  lefs  upon  being  viewed  obliquely, 
than  any  part  of  a  plate  of  air  enconipalTed  with  glafs» 

When  the  medium  yjhich  encompqjfes  a  coloured tranf 
parent  plate  is  given^  the  colours  change  lefs  up- 
on  altering  the  jituation  of  the  eye,  as  the  fub- 
fiance  isfnore  denfe  out  of  nnhicb  that  plate  is  made. 

The  matter  out  of  which  a  bubble  of  water  is  made 
■h  not  fo  denfe  as  that,  out  of  which  a  bubble  of  glafs  is 
made,  and  glafs  is  not  fo  denfe  as  the  fcoria  or  glalfy 
flcin  throsvn  out  by  metals  when  they  are  heated.  Now, 
any  of  thefe  plates  either  of  water,  or -glafs,  or  metal¬ 
line  fubftance,  when  they  are  encompalTed  witli  the  fame 
medium  air,  will  change  their  colour  a  little  upon  being 
viewed  obliquely;  but  the 'plate  of  water  changes,  the 
raoft,  the  plate  of  glafs  lefs  than  that,  and  the  fcorfa  of 
metals  lead  of  all. 

Of  the  Ofakeness,  Transparency,  .^;7iCoLOURS 
(^Natural  Bodies. 

l"bc  opakenefs  of  bodies  is  owing  to  the  many  refs&ions 
and  'refra&ions  nsshich  .the  rays  of  light  fuffer  wsithin 
thofe  bodies. 

The  fmalleft  parts  of  almoft  all  natural  bodies  aretranf- 
parenr,  as  will  readily  be  granted  by  thofe  who  have 
been  ufed  to  look  through  microfeopes.  A  piece  of  leaf- 
gold  is  tranfparent  if  it  is  held  up  againft  the  hole  of  a 
window-  ftiutter  in  a  dark  room ;  and  any  other  fubftance, 
however  opake  it  may  feem  in  the  open  air,  will  appear 
tranfparent  by  the  fame  means,  when  it  is  made  of  afuf- 
ficient  thinnefs.  Even  metals  become  tranfparent,  if 
they  are  diflblved  in  a  proper  menllruum,  as  gold  in  aqua 
regia,  or  filver  in  aqua  fortis;  and  by  being  thus  di/ToIved, 
are  reduced  to  very  fmall  particles.  But  fmce  even  in  o- 
pake  bodies  every  Tingle  particle  trartfmits, light,  or  is  tranf¬ 
parent,  the  whole  would  likewife  tranfmit  light,  unlefs 
the  rays,  when  they  are  to  pafs  through  all  the  particles 
which  make  up  the  whole,  were  fo  turned  out  of  the  way 
by  Innumerable  refraidions  and  reflections,  as  to  be  ftbp- 
ped-and  fupprefled  in  their  paflage.  That  this  is  the  rea- 
fon  why  bodies  that  confift  of  tranfparent  particles  flioald 
be  opake,  is  evident ;  fmce  opake  bodies,  when  they  are 
reduced  to  a  fuflicient  thinnefs,  become  tranfparent :  for 
then  there  will  be  but  few  particles  lying  beyond  one  a- 
nother  for  the  light  to  pafs  through  ;  and  as  the  rays  will 
fulFer  fewer  refractions  and  reflections,  fome  of  them  may 
get  through  a  thin  plate,  though  all  of  them  would  be 
Ibpprefled  in  a  thicker  mafs  of  the  fame  fubftance.  ' 

*The  rncdiajfi,  *with  'which  the^pores  of  opake  bodies 'are 
filled,  is  not  of  the  fame  denfity  'with  the  particles  of 
thofe  bodies. 

Bodies  conflft  of  tranfparent  particles,  and  their  o- 
pakenefs  is  owing  to  the  many  reflections  and  refractions 
which  the  light  fuffers  within  them.  Now,  if  the  inter- 
itices  between  the  par  ticks  of  any  body  were  611ed  with 
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a  medium  of  the  fame  denfity  with  the  partkies,  the  light 
would  neither  be  refraCted  nor  reflected  as  it  pafied  out 
of  the  particles  into  the  interftices  and  out  of  the  inter- 
ftices  into  the  pores,  but  would  pafs  through  the  body, 
and  the  body  would  be  tranfparent.  Confequently,  in  an 
opake  body,  where  the  light  is  fupprefted  by  the  refrac- 
tions  .and  refleClions  which  it  fusers,  the  particles  that 
compofe  the  body,  and  the  medium  that  fills  the  pores 
or  interftices  betw'een  the  particles,  muft  be  of  different 
denfities.  - 

Hence  we  rhay  fee  the  reafon  why  paper,  when'it  ha? 
been  dipped  in  water  or  oil,  is  more  tranfparent  than 
when  it  is  dry.  For  when  the  paper  is  thoroughly  wet¬ 
ted  with  water  or  oil,  the  pores  of  it  are  filled  with  a 
medium  that  is  nearly  of  the  fame  denfity  with  fts  par¬ 
ticles.-  On  the  contrary,  though  oil  of  turpentine  and 
water  are  both  of  them  tranfparent  when  they  a'rfi  fepa- 
rate;  yet  if  they  are  fhaken  together  fo  as  to  mix  butim- 
perjeClly,  the  mixture  becomes  much  lefs  tranfparent  4 
becaufe  the  parts  of  ea -h  fluid  are  feparated. froih  one  ar 
nother,  and  thofe  of  the  other  fluid,  which  are  of  a  dik 
ferent  denfity,  get  in  between  them.  ^  * 

The  parts  of  bodies,  and  their  interftices,  muft  not  he  I'efs 
than  of  a  certain  definite  bignefs  to  render  them  opake 
and  coloured. 

The  moft  opake  bodies  become  tranfparent  when  their 
particles  arc  fubtilly  divided  ;  as  metals,  fuch  as  gold  or 
lilver,  which  are  opake  in  large  mafies,  become  tranfpa- 
rent  when  the  former  is  diftblved  in  aqua  regia,  and  the 
latter  in  aqua  fortis.  And  we  obferved,  that  at  the  top 
of.a  bubble.of  water,  where  the  water  is  extremely  thin, 
there  is  a  black  fpor,  which  reflects  fcarce  any  light  at 
all  j  though  the  Water  is  encorapafted  with  air,  which  is 
a  medium  of  a  different  denfity.  Confequently,  if  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  particles  of  which  any  natural  fubfta'nce 
conlifts  was  no  greater  than  the  thicknefs  of  the  bubble^ 
where  it  reflects  no  light,  but  tranfmits  all,  fuch  a  body 
would  be  tranfparent,  notwithftanding  the  interftices 
that  are  between  its  particles  were  fijled  with  a  medium 
the  denfity  of  which  is  different  from  theirs. 

In  like  manner,  we  obferved,  that  when  a  thin  plate  of 
air  Iks  between  two  pieces  of  glafs  BAG, DAE,  (No  40.) 
there  is  a  darkfpot,  which  reflects  no  light,  and  .tranfmits 
all,  not  only  at  the  point  A  where  the  glaffes  touch  one 
another,  but  alfo  round  that  point  to  fome  diftance  where 
the  glaffes  arc  very  near  to  one  another.  -From  hence  wp 
may  conclude,  that  though  the  particles  of  any  natural 
fubftance  were  as  denfe  as  glafs,  and  the  medium  which 
fills  their  interftices  was  as  rare. as  air;  yet  if  thefe  inter¬ 
ftices  were  no  bigger  than  the  interval  between  the  two 
glaffes  BAG,  DAE,  at  that  place  where  all  light  is  tranf- 
mitted,  fuch  a  body  would  be  tranfparent. 

'  The  tranfparency  of  water  feerns  to  be  owing  to  the 
caufes  here  mentioned,  to  the  fmallnefs  of  its  parts,  or 
of  its  pores,  or  of  both.  For  we  are  fure  that  the  pores 
of  water  are  filled  vVith  air,  becaufe  the  air  may  be  drawn 
cut  from  the  water  in  an  air.-pump  f  and  confequently, 
as  the  pores  are  filled  with  a  medium  of  a  different  den¬ 
fity  from  the  parts,  the  mixture  ought  to  be  opake,  like 
fuch  a  mixture  of  water  and  oil  of  turpentine  as  was 
mentioned  above,  But  the  fraallnefs  eitlier  of  die  parts, 

or 
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'or  of  the  interfticcs,  or  of  both,  will  prevent  the  mixture 
from  being  opake. 

Since  therefore  ail  bodies  will  be  tranfparent,  if  either 
their  parts  or  their  interdices  are  too  fmall,  it  follows 
that  the  parts,  and  likev/ife  the  pores,  of  fuch  bodies  as 
are  not  tranfparent  but  opake  and  coloured,  mud  not  be 
jefs  than  of  a  certain  and  determinate  bignefs. 

The  colours  of  natural  bodies  depend  upon  the  fze  of 
their  particles. 

Different  parts  of  thin  tranfpareat  plates,  according 
to  the  different  thi-cknefs  of  them,  are  of  different  colours. 
Now  if  any  part  of  fuch  a  thin  plate  of  glafs,  for  indance, 
where  it  appears  of  one  uniform  colour,  fhould  be  fplit 
into  threads,  or  broken  into  fmall  particles,  all  thefe  par¬ 
ticles  would  make  a  heap  of  powder  of  the  fame  colour. 
And  the  fmall  particles  of  natural  bodies,  fince  they  are 
tranfparent,  like  fo  many  fragments  of  a  thin  plate,  mud 
exhibit  colours  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  parts  of  hodiesy  on  *which  their  colours  depend^ 
are  much  denfer  than  the  medium  *which  fills  their  pores. 

For  where  the  tranfparent  plate  or  particle  confids  of 
a  rarer  fubdance  than  the  medium  that  encompaffes  it, 
the  colours  are  kfs  vivid  than  thofe  of  natural  bodies 
commonly  are.  For  this  reafon  it  is  that  the  colours  of 
filks  or  cloths,  when  they  are  wetted  with  oil  or  water, 
become  more  faint ;  becaufe  thefe  liquors  are  more  near¬ 
ly  of  the  fame  denfity  with  the-particles,  than  the  medium 
is  which  fills  the  interdices  when  they  are  dry.  Befides, 
the  colours  upon  a  tranfparent  plate  change  very  fenfibly, 
tinlefs  the  plate  confids  of  a  fubdance  much  denfer  than 
the  medium  that  encompafiTes  it ;  but  mod  natural  bodies 
are  of  the  fame  colour  in  whatever  pofition  of  the  eye 
they  are  viewed.  Therefore  their  tranfparent  particles, 
upon  which  their  colours  depend,  are  much  denfer  than 
the  medium  which  encompafiTes  thofe  partitles  or  fills  the 
interdices  between  them. 

Nor  is  the  cafe  otherwife  even  in  thofe  bodies  which 
do  change  colour  upon  being  viewed  obliquely,  fuch  as 
changeable  filks,  or  the  feathers  of  a  peacock’s  tail  or  of 
a  pigeon’s  neck.  For  this  change  of  colour,  upon  the 
fituation  of  the  eye  being  changed,  is  no  reafon  for  con¬ 
cluding  that  the  medium  which  fills  the  interdices  or 
pores  is  more  nearly  of  the  fame  denfity  with  the  par¬ 
ticles,  upon  which  the  colours  depend,  in  thefe  bodies 
than  in  others  ;  fince  the  change  of  colour  is  plainly  ow¬ 
ing  to  cur  feeing  a  different  part  of  the  body  in  different 
pofitions  of  the  eye.  Thus,  in  changeable  filks,  the  warp 
is  of  one  colour,  and  the  woof  of  another  ;  and  in  one  po- 
Ction  of  the  eye  more  of  the  warp  is  feen,  and  in  another 
pofition  of  it  more  of  the  woof  is  feen.  In  like  manner, 
if  a  pigeon’s  neck  appears  blue  in  one  pofition  of  the  eye, 
and  crimfon  in  another,  it  is  becaufe  in  thefe  different 
pofitjions  we  fee  different  parts  of  the  fame  featherg. 

We  cannot  from  the  colour  of  a  body  make  any  conjeHure 
about  the  fizc  of  the  particles  upon  ^bich  its  colours 
depend. 

Suppose,  from  the  appearance  of  the  colour  in  any 
yellow  body,  that  we  had  determined  its  yellow  to  be  of 
the  fame  fort  with  that  which  is  next  tp  the  black  foot 
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in  a  plate  of  air,  or  water,  or  glafs.  The  thick nefs  of  ^ 
plate,  where  it  appears  of  this  colour,  is  different  acebrd’ 
ing  to  the  different  denfity  of  the  fubdance  out  of  which 
that  plate  is  made  ;  the  thicknefsof  a  plate  of  air  where 
it  appears  of  this  colour,  is  greater  than  that  of  a  plate 
of  water  were  it  appears  of  the  fame  colour,  and  much 
greater  dill  than  that  of  a  plate  of  glafs.  Suppofe  there- 
lore  farther,  that  we  were  able  to  determine  exa<5lly.  what 
is  the  thicknefs  of  a  plate  of  air  or  water  or  glafs,  where 
each  of  tbera  is  tinged  with  the  fame  yellow  colour  that 
any  natural  body  exhibits  ;  yet  we  cannot  determine 
whether  the  diameter  of  the  particles,  upon  which  this 
body’s  colour  depends,  is  equal  to  the  thicknefs  of  the 
plate  of  air,  or  of  water,  or  of  glafs,  unlefs  we  could 
fird  determine  whether  the  denfity  of  thofe  particles  is  e- 
qual  to  the  denfity  of  air,  or  to  that  of  v/ater,  or  to  that 
of  glafs  :  fince  the  particles  mud  be  larger,  if  their  den¬ 
fity  is  equal  to  the  denfity  of  air,  than  if  it  is  equal  to 
the  denfity  of  water;  and  larger,  if  it  is  equal  to  that  of  wa¬ 
ter  than  if  it  Is  equal  to  that  of  gjafs.  And  indeed  we  have 
good  reafon  to  conclude,  that  the  denfity  of  the  parts,  upon 
which  the  colours  of  natural  bodies  depend,  is  greater  even 
than  that  of  glafs  ;  and  confequently  that  the  diameter  of 
thofe  parts  is  much  lefsthan  the  thicknefs  of  a  plate  of  glaf?, 
where  it  appears' of  the  fame  colour  with  the  body.  For, 
upon  being  viewed  obliquely,  thin  plates  of  .glafs  change 
colour,  whereas  natural  bodies  do  not :  and  the  colour 
of  natural  bodies  is  made  more  unchangeable  than  that  of 
thin  plates  of  glafs,  by  their  particles  being  more  denfe 
than  glafs. 

Of  the  Rainbow. 

When  the  rays  of  the  fun  fall  upon  a  drop  tf  rain  and 
enter  into  tty  fome  of  theniy  after  one  refie^iion  and 
tnuo  refraSiionSy  may  come  to  the  eye  of  a  fpe&ator  <ivhp 
has  his  back  to^voards  the  fun  and  his  face  tonjjard  the  drop  ^ 

If  XY  (No.  43.)  is  a  drop  of  rain,  and  the  fun  fiilnes 
upon  it  in  any  lines  sf  sdy  say  &c.  moft  of  the  rays  will 
enter  into  the  drop  :  fome  few  of  them  only  will  be  re¬ 
flected  from  the  firft  furface  ;  thofe  rays,  which  are  re- 
fle<5ted  from  thence,  do  not  come  under  our  prefent  con- 
fideration,  becaufe  they  are  never  refra(5ted  at  all.  The 
greateft  part  of  the  rays  then  enter  the  drop,  and  thofe 
palling  on  to  the  fecond  furface  y/ill  molt  of  them  he 
tranfmitted  through  the  drop  ;  but  neither  do  thofe  rays 
which  are  thus  tranfmitted  fall  under  our  prefent  con- 
fideration,  fince  they  are  not  reflected.  For  the  raj^s, 
which  are  deferibed  in  the  propofition,  are  fuch  as  are 
twice  refracted  and  once  reflected.  However,  at  the  fe- 
cond  furface,  or  hinder  part  of  the  drop,  at  pg  fome  few 
rays  will  be  reflected,  whilft  the  rays  are  tranfmitted  :  thofe 
rays  proceed  in  fome  fuch  lines  as  nrynq\  and  coming  out 
of  the  drop  in  the  lines  rv,  qty  may  fall  upon  the  eye  of 
a  fpeCtator,  who  is  placed  any  where  in  thofe  lines,  with 
his  face  towards  the  drop,  and  confequently  with  his  back 
towards  the  fun,  which  is  fuppofed  to  Ihine  upon  the  drop 
in  the  lines  sfsd^sUy  &c.  Thefe  rays 'are  twice  refraCled, 
and  once  reflected  ;  they  are  refraCled,  when  they  pafs 
out  of  the  air  into  the  drop  ;  they  are  reflected  from  the 
fecond  furface,  and  are  refraCted  again,  when  they  pafs 
out  of  the  drop  into  the  air, 
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in:en  r:;ys  of  light  from  a  drop  of  rain  come  to 

the  eySt  thofe  are  called  effe^ual  •which  are  able  to 
excite  a  fenfat ion. 

When  rayf  of  Itght  come  out  of  a  drop  of  rain,  they 
<unll  not  be  effectual,  unlcf  they  are  parallel  and  con¬ 
tiguous. 

There  are  but  few  rays  that  caft  come  to  the  eye  at 
sU ;  for  the  greaieft  part  of  thofe  rays  which  enter  the  drop 
xy  (N°  43.)  between  x  and  a,  pafs  out  of  the  drop  thro’ 
the  hinder  furface  pg\  only  few  are  refleded  from  thence 
and  come  out  through  the  nearer  furface  between  a  and 
y.  Now  fuch  rays  as  emerge,  or  come  out  of  the  drop, 
between  a  and  y,  will  be  ineffedlual,  unlefs  they  are  pa¬ 
rallel  to  one  another,  as  rvand-^/  are  ;  becaufe  fuch  rays 
a?  ccme  out  diverging  from  one  another,  will  be  fo  far 
afunder  v/hen  they  come  to  the  eye,  that  all  of  them 
cannot  enter  the  pupil  ;  and  the  very  few  that  can  en¬ 
ter  it  will  not  be  fufficient  to  excite  any  fenfation.  But 
even  rays,  which  are  parallel,  as  rv.qt,  will  not  be  ef¬ 
fectual,  unlefs  there  are  feveral  of  them  contiguous  or 
very  near  to  one  another.  The  two  rays  rv  and  qt  alone 
will  not  be  perceived,  though  both  of  them  enter  the 
eye  ;  for  fo  very  few  rays  are  not  fufficient  to  excite  a 
fenfation. 

•  JVhen  rays  of  light  cotne  out  of  a  drop  of  rain  after  one 
refieCi ion,  thofe  •will  he  effectual  •which  are  refleCled 
from  the  fame  point,  and  •which  entered  the  drop  near 
to  one  another. 

Any  rays,  as  sh  and  cd,  (No.  44. )  when  they  have 
palfed  out  of  the  air  into  a  drop  of  water,  will  be  refrac¬ 
ted  towards  the  perpendiculars  hi,  dl ;  and  as  the  ray  sh 
falls  farther  from  the  axis  av  than  the  ray  cd,  sh  will  be 
more  refracted  than  ;  fo  that  ihefe  rays,  though  pa¬ 
rallel  to  one  another  at  their  incidence,  may  deferibe  the 
lines  be  and  de  after  refraCtion,  and  be  both  of  them 
refleCled  from  one  and  the  fame  point  e.  Now  all  rays 
which  are  thus  refleCled  from  one  and  the  fame  point, 
v/hen  they  have  deferibed  the  lines  ef,  eg,  and  after  re- 
fleClion  emerge  at  f  and  g,  will  be  fo  refraCled,  when 
they  pafs  out  of  the  drop  into  the  air,  as  to  deferibe  the 
lines  fh,  gi,  parallel  to  one  another.  If  thefe  rays  were 
to  return  from  e  in  the  lines  eh,  ed,  and  were  to  emerge 
at  b  and  d,  they  would  be  refraCled  into  the  lines  of 
their  incidence  hs,  dc.  But  if  thefe  rays,  inftead  of  be¬ 
ing  returned  in  the  lines  eb,  ed,  are  refleCled  from  the 
fame  point  e  in  the  lines  eg,  ef,  the  lines  of  refleClion  eg 
and  ef  will  be  inclined  both  to  one  another  and  to  the 
furface  of  the  drop  :  jufl  as  much  as  the  lines  eh  and  ed 
are.  Firft  eh  and  eg  make  juft  the  fame  angle  with  the 
furface  of  the  drop  :  for  the  angle  hex  which  eb  makes 
with  the  furface  of  the  drop,  is  the  complement  of  inci¬ 
dence  ;  and  the  angle  gey,  which  eg  makes  with  the  fur¬ 
face,  is  the  complement  of  refleClion ;  and  thefe  two  are 
equal  to  one  another.  In  the  fame  manner  we  might  prove 
that  ed  and  ef  make  equal  angles  with  the  furface  of  the 
drop.  Secondly,  the  angle  bed  is  equal  to  the  angle  feg, 
or  the  refleCled  rays  eg,  ef,  and  the  incident  rays  be,  de, 
are  equally  inclined  to  each  other.  For  the  angle  of  in¬ 
cidence  hel  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  refleCrion  gel,  and  the 
angle  of  incidence  del  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  refleClion 
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fel ;  confequently  the  diTerence  between  the'r.ngles  of 
incidence  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  angles  of 
refl:Clion,  or  hel — del— gel— fel,  or  hed—gf.  ^  S^uce 
therefore  either  the  lines  eg  ef,  or  the  lines  eb  ed,  are 
equally  inclined  both  to  one  another  and  to  the  furface 
of  the  drop  j  the  rays  will  be  refraCled  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  whether  they  were  to  return  in  the  lines  eb,  ed,  or 
are  refleCled  in  the  lines  eg,  ef.  But  if  they  were  to  re¬ 
turn  in  the  lines  eh,  ed,  the  refraClion,  when  they  e- 
merge  at  b  and  d,  would  make  them  parallel.  Therefore, 
if  they  are  reflected  from  one  and  the  fame  point  e  in  the 
lines  eg,  ef,  the  refraClion,  when  they  emerge  at  g  and 
/,  will  likewife  make  them  parallel. 

But  though  fuch  rays,  as  are  reflected  from  the  fame 
point  in  the  hinder  part  of  a  drop  of  rain,  are  parallel  to 
one  another,  when  they  emerge,  and  fo  have  one  condi¬ 
tion  that  is  requifite  towards  making  them  effectual  ;  yet 
there  is  another  condition  neceffary ;  for  rays,  that  are 
effectual,  muft  be  contiguous,  as  well  as  parallel.  And 
though  rays,  which  enter  the  drop  in  different  places, 
may  be  parallel  when  they  emerge,  thofe  only  will  be 
contiguous  which  enter  it  neady  at  the  fame  place. 

Let  xy,  (No  .  43  )  be  a  drop  of  rain,  ag  the  axis  or 
diameter*  of  the  drop,  and  sa  a  ray  of  light  that  comes 
from  the  fun  and  enters  the  drop  at  the  point  a.  This 
ray  sa,  becaufe  it  is  perpendicular  to  both  the  furfaces, 
will  pafs  ftrait  through  the  drop  in  the  line  agh  without 
being  refraCled  ;  but  any  collateral  rays  that  fall  about 
sh,  as  they  pafs  through  the  drop,  will  be  made  to  con¬ 
verge  to  their  axis,  and  pafling  out  at  n  will  meet  the 
axis  at  h-.  rays  which  fall  farther  from  the  axis  than  sh, 
fuch  as. thofe  which  fall  about  sc,  will  likewife  be  made 
to  converge  ;  but  then  their  focus  will  be  nearer  to  the 
drop  than  h.  Suppofe  therefore  i  to  be  the  focus  to 
which  the  rays  that  fall  about  sc  will  converge,  any  ray 
sc,  when  it  has  deferibed  the  line  co  within  the  drop,  and 
is  tending  to  the  focus  i,  will  pafs  out  of  the  drop  at  the 
point  0.  The  rays  that  fall  upon  the  drop  about  sd\ 
more  remote  ftill  from  the  axis,  will  converge  to  a  focus 
ftill  nearer  than  i,  as  fuppofe  at  k.  Thefe  rays  there¬ 
fore  go  out  of  the  drop  at  p.  The  rays,  that  fall  /lift 
more  remote  from  the  axis,  as  se,  will  converge  to  a  fo¬ 
cus  nearer  than  k,  as  fuppofe  at  I ;  and  the  ray  3$,  when 
it  has  deferibed  the  line  eo  within  the  drop,  and  is  tend¬ 
ing  to  /,  will  pafs  out  at  the  point  c.  The  rays,  that 
fall  ftill  more  remote  from  the  axis,  will  converge  to  a 
focus  ftill  nearer.  Thus  the  ray  sf  will  after  refraClion 
converge  to  a  focus  at  m,  which  is  nearer  than  / ;  and 
having  deferibed  the  line  fn  within  the  drop,  it  will  pafs 
out  at  the  point  n.  Now  here  we  may  obferve,  that  as 
any  rays  sh  or  sc,  fall  farther  above  the  axis  the 
points  n,  or  0,  where  they  pafs  out  behind  the  drop,  v/iil 
be  farther  above g ;  or  that,  as  the  incident  ray  rifes  from . 
the  axis  sa,  the  zrc  gno  increafes,  till  we  cometo  fome 
ray  sd,  which'  pafles  out  of  the  drop  at  p ;  and  this  is  the 
higheft  point  where  any  ray  that  falls  upon  the  quadrant 
or  quarter  ax  can  pafs  out  :  for  any  rays  se,  or  sf, 
that  fall  higher  than  sd,  will  not  pafs  out  in  any  point 
above  p,  but  at  the  points  0,  or  n,  which  are  below'  it. 
Confequently,  though  the  gnop  increafes,  whilft  the 
diftance  of  the  incident  ray  from  the  axis  sa  increafed^ 
till  we  come  10  the  ray )  yet  afterwards,  the  higher  the 
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rzj  f<ills  above  the  ax’s  ja,  this  are  piKg  will  dscreafe. 

We  have  hitherto  fpoken  of  the  points  on  the  hinder 
part  of  the  drop,  where  the  rays  pafs  out  of  it ;  but  this 
was  for  the  fake  of  determining  the  points  from  whence 
thofe  rays  are  refiefted,  which  do  not' pafs  out  behind 
the  drop.  For,  in  explaining  the  rain  bow,  we  have  no 
farther  reafon  to  confide r  thofe  rays  which  go  through 
the  drop ;  fince  they  can  never  come  to  the  eye  of  a 
fpedtator  placed  any  where  in  the  lines  rv  or  qt  with  his 
face  towards  the  drop.  Now,  as  there  are  many  rays 
which  pafs  out  of  the  drop  between  g  and^,  fo  fome  few 
rays  will  be  reflefted  from  thence  ;  and  confeqi5entIy  the 
feveral  points  between  ^  and  /»,  which  are  the  points 
where  fome  of  the  rays  pafs  out  of  the  drop,  are  like- 
wife  the  points  of  refledion  for  the  red  which  do  not 
pafs  out.  Therefore,  in  refped  of  thofe  rays  which  are 
refleded,  we  may  call  gp  the  arc  of  refledion  ;  and  may 
fay,  that  this  arc  of  refledion  increafes,  as  the.  diftance 
of  the  incident  ray  from  the  axis  sa  increafes,  till  we 
come  to  the  ray  sd  ;  the  arc  of  refledion  is  gn  for  the  ray 
shy  it  is  go  for  the  ray  sCy  and  gp  for  the  ray  sd.  But 
aft  r  this,  as  the  didance  of  the  incident  ray  from  the 
axis  sa  increafes,  the  arc  of  refledion  decreafes  ;  for  og 
}efs  than  pg  is  the  arc  of  refledion  for  the  ray  se^  and  r,g 
.  is  the  arc  of  refledion  for  the  riy  sf. 

From  hence  it  is  obvious,  that  fome  one  ray,  which 
falls  above  sdy  may  be  refleded  from  the  fame  point 
with  fome  other  ray  which  falls  below  sd.  Thus,  for 
indance^  the  ray  sb  will  be  refleded  from  the  point 
and  the  xvy  sf  will  be  refleded  from  the  fame  point  ;  and 
confequently,  when  the  refleded  rays  «r,  nqy  are  refrac¬ 
ted  as  they  pafs  out  of  the  drop  at  r  and  y,  they  will 
be  parallel,  by  what  has  been  fhewn  in  the  former  part 
of  this  propofltion.  But  flnqe  the  intermediate  rays, 
which  enter  the  drop  between  sf  and  shy  are  notreflec- 
ted  from  the  fame  point  tiy  thefe  two  rays  alone  will  be 
parallel  to  one  another  when  they  come  out  of  the  dtop, 
and  the  intermediate  rays  will  not  be  parallel  to  them. 
And  confequently  thefe  rays  rVy  qty  though  they  are  pa¬ 
rallel  after  they  emerge  at  r  and  will  not  be  conti¬ 
guous,  and  for  that  reafon  will  not  be  effedual ;  the  ray 
sd  is  refleded  from  />,  which  has  been  (hewn  to  be  the 
limit  of  the  arc  of  refledion  ;  fuch  rays,  as  fall  jud  a- 
bove  sdy  and  jud  below  sdy  will  be  refleded  from  nearly 
the  fame  point as  appears  from  what  has  been  already 
Oiewn.  Thefe  rays  therefore  will  be  parallel,  becaufe 
they  are  refleded  from  the  fame  poict  p;  and  they  will 
like  wife  be  contiguous,  becaufe  they  all  of  them  enter  th  e 
drop  at  one  and  the  fame  place  very  near  to  d.  Confe¬ 
quently,  fuch  rays  as  enter  the  drop  at  ^3^,  and  are  refleded 
from p  the  limit  of  the  arc  of  refledion,  will  be  effedual ; 
fince,  when  they  emerge  at  the  fore  part  of  the  drop 
between- and  jr,  they  will  be  both  parallel  and  conti¬ 
guous. 

If  we  can  make  out  hereafter  that  the  rain  bow  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  rays  of  the  fun  which  are  thus*  refleded 
from  drops  of  rain  as  they  fall  whiid  the  fun  fliines  upon 
them,  this  propofition  may  ferve  to  fliew  us,  that  this 
appearance  is  not  produced  by  any  rays  that  fall  upon  a- 
ny  part  and  are  refleded  from  any  part  of  thofe  drops  : 
flnee  this  appearance  cannot  be  prdduced  by  any  rays  but 
thofe  which  are  effedual;  and  effedual  rays  mufl  al- 
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ways  enter  each  drop  at  one  certain  place  in  the  fore-part 
of  it,  and  mufl:  likewife  be  refleded  from  one  certain 
place  in  the  hinder  furface. 

When  rays  that  are  effe&ual  -emerge  from  a  drop  cf 
rain  after  one  reflection  and  t‘wo  refraftionsy  thofe 
fwhich  are  inojl  refrangible  •u*;//,  at  their  emerfiony 
make  a  lefs  angle  nviththe  incident  rays  than  thefe 
do  nvhich  are  leaf  refrangible  ;  ayid  by  this  means 
the  rays  of  different  colours  nx)ill  be  fepa  rated  from 
one  another y 

Let/^  and  ^/,  (No,  44.)  be  effedual  violet  rays 
emerging  from  the  drop  aty^;  and//?,,  gp^  effedual  red 
rays  emerging  from  the  fame  drop  at  the  fame  place.  Now 
though  all  the  violet  rays  are  parallel  to  one  another* 
becaufe  they  are  fuppofed  effedual  ;  and  though  all  the 
red  rays  are  like  wife  parallel  to  one  another  for  the  fame 
reafon  ;  yet  the  violet  rays  will  not  be  parallel  to  the 
red  rays.  Thefe  rays,  as  they  have  different  colours, 
and  different  degrees  of  refrangibility,  will  diverge  from 
one  another  ;  any  violent  ray  giy  which  emerges  at  a 
will  diverge  from  any  red  ray  gpy  which  emerges  at  the 
fame  place.  Now,  both  the  violet  ray^/,  and  the  red  ray 
gpy  as  they  pafs  out  of  the  drop  of  water  into  the  air, 
will  be  refraded  from  the  perpendicular  But  the  vio¬ 
let  ray  is  more  refrangible  than  the  red  one,  and  for  that 
reafon^/,  or  the  refraded  violet  ra)^,  will  make  a  greater 
angle  with  the  perpendicular  than  gp  the  refraded  red 
ray  ;  or  the  angle  igo  will  be  greater  than  the  angle  pgo. 
Sappofe  the  incident  ray  sh  to  be  continued  in  the  dil 
j-edion  sky  and  the  violet  ray to  be  continued  backward- 
in  the  diredion  iky  till  it  meets  the  incident  ray  at  k 
Suppofe  likewife  the  red  ray  pg  to  be  continued  backi 
wards  in  the  fame  manner,  till  it  meets  the  incident  ray 
at  f\x).  The  angle  ikk  is  that  which  the  violet  ray,  or 
moft  refrangible  ray  at  its  emerfion,  makes  with  the  in¬ 
cident  ray.;  and  the  angle  pnvs  is  that  v/hich  the  red  ray, 
or  lead  refrangible  ray  at  its  emerfion,  makes  with  the 
incident  ray.  The  angle  iks  is  lefs  than  the  angle /wr. 
For,  in  the  triangle  gnsss  or  /ouj-  is  the  external 
angle  at  the  bafe,  and^i'iu  or  iks  is  one  of  the  internal 
oppofite  angles  ;  and  either  internal  <  oppofite  angle  is  lefs^ 
than  the  external  angle  at  the  bafe.  Euc.  b.  I,  pron. 
16.  What  has  been  ftiewn  to  be  true  of  the  rays  gi  and 
gp  might  be  fhewn  in  the  fame  manner  of  the  rays  /5 
and  //?,  or  of  any  other  rays  that  emerge  refpedively  pa. 
rallel  xogi  and  gp:  But  all  the  effedual  violet  rays  are 
parall  to  giy  and  all  the  effedual  red  rays  are  parallel  to 
gp.  Therefore  the  effedual  violet  rays  at  their  emerfion 
make  a  lefs  angle  with  the  incident  ones  than  the  effedua]  ' 
red  ones.  And  for  the  fame  reafon,  in  ail  the  other  fort 
of  rays,  thofe  which  are  moft  refrangible,  at  their  emer¬ 
fion  from;  a  drop  of  rain  after  one  refledion,  will  make 
a  lefs  angle  with  the  incident  rays,-  than  thofe  do  which 
are  lefs  refrangible. 

Or  otherwife  ;  When  the  rays^/  and  gp  emerge  at  the 
Fame  pointy,  as  they  both  come  out  of  water  into  air 
and  confequently  are  refraded  from  a  perpendicular,  in- 
ftead  of  going  ftraight  forwards  in  the  line  continued,they 
will  both  be  turned  round  upon  the  point  g  from  the*  per¬ 
pendicular  Now  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  either  of 
thefe  lines  miglit  be  turned  in  this  manner  upon  the  pobt 
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g  as  upon  a  centre,  till  they  became  paralhl  to  sb  the 
incident  ray.  Bat  if  either  of  thefe  lines  or  rays  were 
refrafted  fo  much  from  go  as  to  become  parallel  to  sb^ 
the  ray  fo  much  refraftcd  would,  after  emerfion,  make 
no  angle  with  sk,  becaufe  it  would  be  parallel  to  it.  And 
confequently  that  ray  which  is  moft  turned  round  upon 
the  point  or  that  ray  which  is  moft  refrangible,  will 
after  emerfion  be  nearefi:  parallel  to  the  incident  ray,  or 
will  make  the  leafi:  angle  with  it.  The  fame  may  be  pro¬ 
ved  of  ail  other  rays  emerging  parallel  to  gi  and^/>  re- 
Ipedively,  or  of  all  effectual  rays  ;  thofe,  which  are  mod 
refrangible,  will  after  emerfion  make  a  lefs  angle  with 
the  incident  rays,  than  thofe  do  which  are  ieaff  re- 
frangible. 

But  fi nee  the  effe(£l:ual  rays  of  different  colours  make 
different  angles  with  sk  at  their  emerfion,  they  will  be 
feparated  from  one  another:  fo  that  if  the  eye  was  pla¬ 
ced  in  the  beam  /gbiy  it  would  receive  only  rays  of  one 
colour  from  the  drop  xagy  ;  and  if  it  was  placed  in  the 
beam /g»p,  it  would  receive  only  rays  of  fome  other’colour. 

The  angle  swp,  which  the  lead  refrangible  or  redrays 
make  with  the  incident  ones,  when  they  emerge  fo 
as  to  be  effectual,  is  found  by  calculation  to  be  42  de¬ 
grees  2  minutes.  And  the  angle  which  the  molt 
refrangible  rays  make  with  the  incident  ones,  when  they 
emerge  fo  as  to  be  effedlual,  is  found  to  be  40  degrees  17 
minutes.  The  rays,  which  have  the  intermediate  de¬ 
grees  of  refrangibility,  make  with  the  incident  ones  in¬ 
termediate  angles  between  42  degrees  2  minutes  and  40 
degrees  1 7  minutes. 

Jf  a  line  is  fuppofed  to  he  dranvn  from  the  centre  of 
ike  fun  through  the  eye  of  the  fpe^iatory  the  angle 
fwhich  any  effeHual  fay^  after  tnuo  refraBions  and  one 
refleBiony  makes  *with  the  incident  rayy^will  be  equal 
to  the  angle  which  it  makes  with  that  line. 

Let  the  eye  of  the  rpe<?lator  be  at  /,  (No.  44.)  and  let 
be  the  line  fuppofed  to  be  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the 
fun  through  the  eye  of  the  fpedator ;  the  angle  gity  'which 
any  effeftual  ray  makes  with  this  line,  will  be  equal  to  the 
angle  iksy  which  the  fame  ray  makes  with  the  incident 
ray  sb  or  sk.  If  sb  is  a  ray  coming  from  the  centre  of  the 
fun,  then  fince  qt  is  fuppofed  to  he  drawn  from  the  fame 
point,  thefe  two  lines,  upon  account  of  the  rdmotenefs  of 
the  point  from  whence  they  are  drawn,  may  be  looked  up¬ 
on  as  parallel  to  one  another.  But  the  right  line  ki  crofs- 
ing  ihefe  two  parallel  lines  will  make  the  alternate  an¬ 
gles  equal.  Euc.  b.  I.  prop.  29.  Therefore  kit  or  git  is 
^qual  to  ski. 

When  the  fun  Jhines  upon  the  drops  of  rain  as  they  are 
fallifig  ;  the  rays  that  come  from  thofe  drops  to  the  eye 
of  a  fpeBatory  after  one  refleBion  and  two  refraBions, 
produce  the  primary  rainbow. 

If  the  fun  fnines  upon  the  rain  as  it  falls,  there  are  com¬ 
monly  feen  two  bows,  as  AFB,  CHD,  (No.  46.)  or  if 
the  cloud  and  rain  does  not  reach  over  that  whole  fide  of 
the  fity  where  the  bows  appear,  then  only  a  part  of  one 
or  of  both  bows  is  feen  in  that  place  where  the  rain  fails. 
Of  thefe  two  bows,  the  innermofi  AFB  is  the  more  vivid 
of  the  two,  and  this  is  called  the  primary  bow.  The  out¬ 
er  part  TFY  of  the  primary  bow  is  red,  the  inner  part 
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VEX  is  violet;  the  intermediate  parts,  reckoning  from 
the  red  to  the  violet,  are  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and 
indigo.  Suppofe  the  fped;ator’s  eye  to  be  at  O,  and  let 
LOP  be  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the 
fun  through  the  eye  of  the  fpciffator:  If  a  beam  of  light 
S  coming  from  the  fun  falls  upon  any  drop  F;  and  the 
rays  that  emerge  at  F  in  the  line  FO,  foasto  be  effectual, 
make  an  angle  FOP  of  42  degrees  2  minutes  with  the  line 
LP;  then  thefe  effe<51ual  rays  make  an  angle  of  42  degrees 
2  minutes  with  the  incident  rays,  by  the  preceding  propo- 
fition,  and  confequently  thefe  rays  will  be  red^  fo  that  the 
drop  F  will  appear  red.  All  the  other  rays,  which  emerge 
atFj'and  wouldbeeffe<5luaIif  they  fell  upon  the  eye,  are  re¬ 
fracted  more  than  the  red  ones,  andconfcquentjy  will  pafs 
above  the  eye.  If  a  fceam  of  light  S  falls  upon  the  drop 
E  ;  and  the  rays  that  emerge  at  E  in  the  line  EO,  fo  as 
to  be  effectual,  make  an  angle  EOP  of  40  degrees  17  mi¬ 
nutes  with  the  line  LP  ;  then  thefe  effectual  rays  make 
likewife  an  angle  of  40  degrees  17  minutes  with  the  inci¬ 
dent  rays,  and  the  drop  E  will  appear  of  a  violet  colour.  All 
the  other  rays,  which  emerge  at  E,  and  would  be  effec¬ 
tual  if  they  came  to  the  eye,  are -refraCted  lefs  than  the 
violet  ones,  and  therefore  pafs  below  the  eye.  The  in¬ 
termediate  drops  between  F  and  E  will  for  the  fame  rea- 
fons  be  of  the  intermediate  colours. 

Thus  we  have  fliewn  why  a  fet  of  drops  from  F  to  E, 
as  they  are  falling,  fhould  appear  of  the  primary  colours, 
red,  orange,  yellow',  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet.  It  is 
not  neceffary  that  the  feveral  drops,  which  produce  thefe 
colours,  fhould  all  of  them  fall  at  exaClIy  the  famediflance 
from  the  eye.  The  angle  FOP,  for  inflance,  is  the  fame 
whether  the  diftance  of  the  drop  from  the  eye  is  OF,  or 
whether  it  isdn  any  other  part  of  the  line  OF  fomething 
nearer  to  the  eye.  And  whilfl  the  angle  FOP  is  the  fame, 
the  angle  made  by  the  emerging  and  incident  rays,  and 
confequently  the  colour  of  the  drop,  w’ill  be  the  fame. 
Tins  is  equally  true  of  any  oth^r  drop.  So  that  although 
in  the  figure  the  drops  F  and  E  are  reprefented  as  falling 
perpendicularly  one  under  the  other,  yet  this  is  not  ne- 
ceffary  in  order  to  produce  the  bow. 

But  the  coloured  line  FE,  which  we  have  already  ac¬ 
counted  for,  is  only  the  breadth  of  the  bow.  It  ftill  re¬ 
mains  to  be  fhewm,  why  not  only  the  drop  F  fhould  ap¬ 
pear  red,  but  why  all  the  other  drops  quite  from  A  to 
B  in  the  arc  ATFYB  fliould  appear  of  the  fame  colour. 
Now  it  is  evident,  that  where-ever  a  drop  of  rain  is  placed, 
if  the  angle,  which  the  effectual  rays  make  with  the  line 
LP  is  equal  to  the  angle  FOP,  that  is,  if  the  angle 
which  the  effectual  rays  make  with  the  incident  rays  is 
42  degrees  2  minutes,  any  of  thofe  drops  will  be  red, 
for  the  fame  reafon  that  the  drop  F  is  of  this  colour. 

If  FOP  was  to  turn  round  upon  the  line  OP,  fo  that 
one  end  of  this  line  fhould  always  be  at  the  eye,  and  the 
other  be  at  P  oppofite  to  the  fun;  fuch  a  motion  of  this 
figure  would  belike  that  of  a  pairof  compaffes  turning  round 
upon  one  of  the  legs  OP  with  the  opening  FOP.  In  this 
revolution  the  drop  F  would  deferibe  a  circle,  P  would 
be  the  centre,  and  ATFYB  would  be  an  arc  in  this 
circle.  Now  fince,  in  this  motion  of  the  line  and  drop  OF, 
the  angle  made  by  FO  with  OP,  that  is,  the  angle  FOP, 
continues  the  fame  ;  if  the  fun  was  tofhineiipon  this  drop 
as  it  revolves,  the  effectual  rays  w^ould  make  the  fame 
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a?inle  Vuh  incident  ra^^s,'  in  whatever  part  of  the  arc 
ATFYB  the  drop  was  to  be.  I’herefore,  whether  the  drop 
is  at  A,  or  at  T,  or  at  Y,  or  at  B,  or  where-ever  elfe  it  is 
in  this  whole  arc,  it  wodd  appear  red,  as  it  does  at  F.  The 
drops  of  rain,  as  they  fall,  are  not  indeed  turned  round  in 
this  manner  ;  but  then,  as  innumerable  of  them  are  falling 
at  once  in  right  lines  from  the  cloud,  whiHt  one  drop  is  at  F, 
there  will  be  others  at  Y,  at  T,  at  B,  at  A,  and  in  every 
other  part  of  the  arc  ATFY  B:  and  all  thefe  drops  will  be 
red  for  the  fame  reafon  that  the  drop  F  would  have  been 
red,  if  it  had  been  in  the  fame  place.  Therefore,  when  the 
fun  Ihines  upon  the  rain  as  it  falls,  there  will  be  a  red 
arc  ATFYB  oppolite  to  the  fun.  In  the  fame  manner,  be- 
caufe  the  drop  E  is  violet,  we  might  prove  that  any  other 
drop,  which,  whilft  it  is  falling,  is  in  any  part  of  the  arc 
AVEXB,  will  be  violet,  and  confequently,  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  red  arc  ATFYB  appears,  there  will  likewife 
be  a  violet  arc  AVEXB  below  or  within  it.  FE  is  the 
diflance  between  thefe  two  coloured  arcs ;  and  from  wliat 
has  been  laid  it  follows,  that  the  intermediate  fpace  between 
ihefe  two  arcs  will  be  filled  up  with  arcs  of  the  intermediate 
colours,  orange,  yellow,  blue,  green,  and  indigo.  All  thefe 
coloured  arcs  together  make  up  the  primary  rainbow. 

The  privtary  rainbow  is  never  a  greater  arc  than  a  ferni- 
circle. 


Since  the  line  LOP  is  drawn  from  the  fun  through  the 
eye  of  the  rpe<fUtor,  and  lince  P  (No.  46.)  is,  the  centre 
of  the  rainbow  ;  it  follows,  that  the  centre  of  the  rainbow 
k  always  oppofite  to  the  fun.  The  angle  FOP  is  an  angle 
of  42  degrees  2  minutes,  as  was  obferved,  or  F  the  highefl 
part  of  the  bow  is  42  degrees  2  minutes  from  P  the  centre 
of  it.  If  the  fun  is  more  than  42  degrees  2  minutes  high, 
P  the  centre  of  the  rainbow,  which  is  oppofite  to  the  fen, 
will  be  more  than  42  degrees  2  minutes  below  the  horizon; 
and  confequently  F  the  top  of  the  bow,  which  is  only  42  de¬ 
grees  2  minutes  from  P,  will  be  below  the  horizon  ;  that  is, 
when  the  fun  is  more  than  42  degrees  2  minutes  high,  no 
primary  rainbow  will  be  feen.  If  the  i«n  is  fomething  lefs 
than  42  degrees  2  minutes  high,  then  P  will  be  fomething  lefs 
than  42  degrees  2  minutes  below  the  horizon  ;  and  confe- 
quently  F,  which  is  only  42  degrees  2  minutes  from  P,  will 
be  juft  above  the  horiz  in;  that  is,  a  fmall  ffari  of  the  bow 
at  this  height  of  the  fun  will  appear  clofe  to  the  ground  op- 
pofite  to  the  fun..  If  the  fun  is  20  degrees  high,  then  P  will 
be  20  degrees  below  the  horizon  ;  and  F  the  top  of  the  bow, 
being  42  degrees  2  minutes  from  P,  will  be  22  degrees  2  mi« 
notes  above  the  horizon  ;  therefore,  at  this  height  of  the  fun, 
the  bow  will  be  an  arc  of  a  circle  vrhofe  centre  is  below  the 
horizon;  and  confequently  that  arc  of  the  circle,  which  is 
above  the  horizon,  or  the  bow,  will  be  lefs  than  a  femicir- 
cle.  If  the  fun  is  in  the  horizon,  then  P,  the  centre  of 
the  bow,  will  be  in  the  oppofite  part  of  the  horizon;  F,  the 
top  of  the  bow,  will  be  42  degrees  2  minutes  above  the  ho¬ 
rizon ;  and  the  bow  itfelf,  becaufe  the  horizon  pufies  thro’ 
the  centre  of  it,  will  be  a,  femicircle.  More  than  afemicircle 
can  never  appear ;  becaufe  if  the  bow  was  more  tban  femi- 
^  circle,  P  the  centre  of  it  muftbe  above  the  horizon  ;  tut  P 
is  always  oppofite  to  the  fun,  therefore  P  cannot  be  above 
the  horizon,  unlels  the  fun  is  below  it ;  and  when  the  fun  is 
fet,  or  is  below  the  horizon,  it  cannot  fiiine  u.poft  the  drops 
of  rain,  as  they  fall ;  and  confequently,  when  the  fun  is  below 
the  horizon  no  bow  at  all  can  be  feen. 

VoL.  IIL  2 
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When  the  rays  of  the  fun  fall  upon  a  drop  cf  raiKi  fome  of 
ihemy  after  two  refiedlions  and  two  refrethionsy  may  corns 
to  the  eye  cf  a  fpe^ator,  <who  has  his  back  towards  the 
jun  and  his  face  towards  the  drop. 

If  hgWy  (No.  45,)  is  a  drop  of  rain,  and  parallel  rays 
coming  from  the  fun,  as  zvy  yWj  fall  upon  the  lower  part 
of  it,  they  will  be  refradled  towards  the  perpendiculars  t*/, 
wly  as  they  enter  into  it,  and  will  deferibe  fome  fuch  lines 
as  vhy  wi.  At  h  and  /  great  part  of  thefe  rays  will  pafs 
out  of  the  drop;  but  fome  of  them  will  be  refleifted  from 
thence  in  the  lines  hf  ig.  At/' and ^  again,  great  part  of 
the  rays,  that  were  refle<fl:ed  thither,  will  pafs  out  of  the 
drop.  But  thefe  rays  will  not  come  to  the  eye  of  a  fpeifta- 
tor  at  0.  However,  here  again  all  the  rays  will  not  pafs  our  | 
but  fome  few  will  be  refledfed  from  f  and^,  in  fome  fuch 
lines  as  fly  gb  ;  and  thefe,  when  they  emerge  out  of  the 
drop  of  water  into  the  air  and  dy  will  be  refratfted  from 
the  perpendiculars,  and,  deferibing  the  lines  <//,  may 
come  to  the  eye  of  a  fpedfator  who  has  his  back  towards 
the  fun  and  his  face  towards  the  drop. 

Thofe  raysy  which  are  parallel  to  one  another  after  they 
have  been  once  refrahfed  and  once  refefied  in  a  drop  of 
rainy  will  be  tffeduai  when  they  emerge  after  two  re- 
f rations  and  two  ref  efl ions. 

No  rays  can  be  effe<ftual,  unlefs  they  are  contiguous,  and 
parallel.  From  what  was  faid,  it  appears,  that  when  rays 
come  out  of  a  drop  of  rain  contiguous  to  one  another,  ei¬ 
ther  after  one  or  after  two  reflexions,  they  muft  enter  the 
drop  nearly  at  one  and  the  fame  place.  And  if  fuch  rays 
as  are  contiguous  are  parallel  after  the  firft  refleXion,  they 
will  emerge  parallel,  and  therefore  will  be  elFeXual.  Let 
zv  andyiu  be  contiguous  rays  which  come  from  the  fun,  and 
are  parallel  to  one  another  when  they  fall  upon  the  lower 
part  of  the  drop  hgWy  (No.  45.)  fuppofe  thefe  rays  to  be 
refraXed  at  v  and  *11;,  and  to  -be  refleXed  at  h  and  i  ;  if  they 
are  parallel  to  one  another,  as  hf  gi,  after  this  firft  refleXion, 
then,  after  they  are  refleXed  a  fecond  time  from  /* and^,  and 
refraXed  a  fecond  time  as  they  emerge  at  d  and  by  they  will 
go  out  of  the  drop  parallel  to  one  another  in  the  lines  dt  and 
^0,  and  will  therefore  be  efFeXual. 

The  rays  zVy  ywy  are  refraXed  towards  the  perpendicu¬ 
lars  vly  wly  when  they  enter  the  drop,  and  will  be  made  to 
converge.  As  thefe  rays  are  very  oblique,  their  focus  will 
not  be  far  from  the  furface  vw.  If  this  focus  is  at  k,  the 
rays,  after  they  have  pafted  the  focus,  will  diverge  front 
thence  in  the  direXions  khy  ki;  and  if  ki  is  the  principal  tocal 
diftance  of  the  concave  refleXing  furface  /;/,  the  refleXed 
rays  hf  ig,  will  be  parallel.  Thefe  rays  hfy  ig,  are  reflec¬ 
ted  again  from  the  concave  furface  fg,  and  wail  meet  in  a 
focus  at  ey  fo  that  ge  will  be  the  principal  focal  diii:ance  of 
this  refleXing  furface/^.  And  becaufe  hi  and  fg  are  parts 
of  the  lame,  fphere,  the  principal  focal  diftances  ge  and  kh 
will  be  equal  to  one  another.  When  the  rays  have  paffed 
the  focus  Cy  they  will  diverge  from  thence  in  the  lines  edy 
eh  ;  and  we  are  to  ftiew,  that,  when  they  emerge  at  d  and  by 
and  are  refraXed  there,  they  v;ill  become  parallel. 

Now  if  the  rays  vk,  wky  when  they  have  met  at/,  were 
to  be  turned  back  again  in  the  direXions  kv,  kwy  and  were 
to  emerge  at  v  and  w,  they  would  be  reri  aX:.d  into  the  lines 
of  their  incidence  vZy  wy^  and  therefore  would  be  paraliei. 
But  Cincc  ge  is  equal  to  /i,  as  his  already  bsjcn  fl^ewn,  the 
5  S  '  ’  ' '  rays 
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rays  ed,  ehy  that  diverge  from  Cj  fall  in  the  fame  manner 
upon  the  drop  at  d  and  as_the  rays  kv^  kw,  would  fall  upon 
it  at  V  and  w  ;  and  ^d^  ebj  are  jufl  as  mull  inclined  to  the 
refra(5ting  furface  db^  as  kv,  k'Wi  would  be  to  the  furface 
v‘iv.  From  hence  it  follows,  that  the  rays  ed^  eb,  emerging  at 
d  and  b,  will  be  refradted  in  the  fame  manner,  and  will  have 
the  fame  diredtion  inrefpedlof  oneanotheri  as^v,  wo^uld 
have.  But  kv  and  k’w  would  be  paraHel  after  refradlion. 
7^herefore  ed  and  ab  will  emerge  in  lines  dpy  ho^  fo  as  to  be 
parallel  to  one  another,  and  confequently  fo  as  to  be  efFec- 

When  rays  that  are  effeftual  emerge  from  a  drop  of  rain 
after  t<vjo  refleciions  and  tnxjo  refraflionsy  ihofe  nuhich 
are  mofl  refrangible  •will aJ  their  einerfion  make  a  great¬ 
er  angle  •ivilh  the'  incident  rays  than  thefe  do  •which 
are  leaf  refrangible  ;  and  by  this  means  the  rays  ofdif- 
fers72t  colours  •will  be  feparated  from  one  another. 

If  rays  of  different  colours,  which  are  differently  refran¬ 
gible,  emerge  at  any  point  b,  (No.  45.)  thefe  rays  will  not 
be  all  of  them  equally  refradled  from  the  perpendicular. 
Thus,  if  bo  is  a  red  ray,  which  is  of  all  others  the  lead:  re¬ 
frangible,  and  bm  is  a  violet  ray,  which  is  of  all  others  the 
mod  refrangible;  when  thefe  two  rays  emerge  at  b^  the  vio¬ 
let  ray  will  be  refradled  more  from  the  perpendicular  bx  than 
the  red  ray,  and  the  refradted  angle  will  be  greater  than 
the  refradled  angle  xbo.  Froni  hence  it  follows,  that  thefe 
two  rays,  after  emerfion,  will  diverge  from  one  another.  In 
like  manner,  the  ray^  that  emerge  at  d  will  diverge  from 
one  another ;  red  ray  v/ili  emerge  in  the  line  dp,  a  violet 
ray  in  the  line  dt.  So  that  though  all  the  effedlual  red  rays 
of  the  beam  bdmt  are  parallel  to  one  another,  and  all  the 
effedlual  red  rays  of  the  beam  bdop  are  likewife  parallel  to 
one  another,  yet  the  violet  rays  will  not  be  parallel  to  the 
red  ones,  but  the  violet  beam  will  diverge  from  the  red 
beam.  Thus  the  rays  of  different  colours  will  be  feparated 
from  one  another. 

This  will  appear  farther,  if  we  confider  what  the  pro- 
polition  affirms,  That  any  violet  or  moll  refrangible  ray  will 
make  a  greater  angle  with  the  incident  rays,  than  any  red 
or  lead  refrangible  ray  makes  with  the  fame  incident  rays. 
Thus  if  yw  is  an  incident  ray,  hm  a  violet  ray  emerging 
from  the  point  s,  and a  redray  emerging  from  the  fame 
point;  the.  angle  which  the  violet  ray  makes  with  the  in¬ 
cident  one  is  yrm,  and  that  which  the  red  ray  makes 
with  it  is  yso.  Now  yr/n  is  a  greater  angle  than  yso. 
For  in  the  triangle  brs  the  internal  angle  hrs  is  lefs  than 
hsy  the  external  angle  at  the  bafe.  Euc.  b.  I.  prop.  16. 
But  yr?n  is  the  complement  of  brs  or  of  hry  xo  two  right 
ones,  and  yso  is  the  complement  of  bsy  to  two  right  ones. 
Therefore,  fince  try  is  lefs  than  bsy,  the  complement  of 
hry  to  two  right  angles  will  be  greater  than  the  comple- 
inenty  of  bsy  to  x^tto  right  angles ;  or  yrm  will  be  greater 
than  yso. 

Oroikerwife  :  Both  the  rays  ho  and  hm,  when  they  are 
refradted  in  palHng  out  of  the  drop  at  b,  are  turned  round 
upon  the  point  h  from  the  perpendicular  bx.  Now  either 
of  thefe  lines  boot  hn  might  be  turned  round  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  till  it  made  a  right  angle  with  y*w.  Confequently,  that 
ray  which  is  mod  turned  round  Vipon  3,  op  which  is  mod 
refradted,  will  make  an  angle  with^’ou  that  will  be  nearer  to  a 
right  one  than  that  ray  makes  with  it  which  is  lead  turn¬ 
ed  round  upon  3,  ej  which  is  lead  refradted.  Therefore 
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that  ray  which  is  mod  refradted  will  make  a  greater  an¬ 
gle  with  the  incident  ray  than  that  which  is  lead  refradted. 

But  fince  the  emerging  rays,  as  they  are  differently  re- 
'frangible,  make  difrerent  angles  with  the  fam'e  incident  ray 
/•TU,  the  refradtion  which  they  fuffer  at  emerfion  will  fe- 
parate-  them  from*  oUe  another. 

The  angle  which  the  mod  refrangible  or  violet  rays 
make  with  the  incident  ones,  is  found  by  calculation  to  be  54 
degrees  7miniites;  and  the  angle^*/.?,  which  the  lead  refrangible 
or  red  rays  make  with  the  incident  ones,  is  found  to  be  50  de¬ 
grees  5:7  minutes:  tlie  angles,  which  the  rays  of  the  in¬ 
termediate  colours,  indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  and  orange, 
make  with  the  incidect  rays,  are  intermediate  angles  be¬ 
tween  54  degrees  j  miuutes  and  50  degree.'  57  minuter. 

If  a  line  is  fuppofed  to  he  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  fun 
through  the  eye  of  the  fpeHator  ;  the  angle,  •which,  after 
tivorefraCllons  and  reflexions,  any  efl'eXual ray  makes 
•with  the  incident  ray,  •usill  he  equal  to  the  angle  •which 
it  makes  •with  that  line. 

yw,  (No  45.)  is  an  incident  ray,  bo  an  effedlual  ray, 
and  qn  a  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  fun  through  o 
the  eye  of  the  fpedlator  ;  the  angle  which  the  effedlaal 
ray  makes  with  the  incident  ray,  is  equal  to  son  the  angle 
w'hich  the  fame  effedlual  ray  makes  with  the  line  qn.  For 
and  qn,  confidered  as  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  fun, 
are  parallel  ;  ho  erodes  them,  and  confequently  makes  the 
alternate  angles  ji-5,  ion,  equal  to  one  another.  Euc.  b.  I. 
prop.  29. 

When  the  fun  foines  upon  the  drops  of  rain  as  they  arefaW 
ing  ;  the  rays  (hat  come  from  thofe  drops  to  the  eye  of 
a  fpeXator,  after  two  refleflions  and  two  refraXions ,  pro¬ 
duce  the  fecondary  rainbow. 

The  fecondary  rainbow  is  the  outermod  CHD,  No.  46. 
When  the  fun  fhines  upon  a  drop  of  rain  PJ  ;  and  the  rays 
HO,  which  emerge  at  H  fo  as  to  be  effedlual,  make  an 
angle  HOP  of  54  degrees  7  minutes  with  LOP  aline  drawn 
from  the  fun  through  the  eye  cf  the  fpedlator  ;  the  fame  ef- 
fedtual  rays  will  make  likewife  an  angle  of  54  degrees  7  mi¬ 
nutes  with  the  incident  rays  S,  and  the,  rays  which  emerge 
at  this  angle  are  violet  ones,  by  what  was  obferved  above. 
Therefore,  if  the  fpedlator’s  eye  is  at  O,  none  but  violet 
rays  will  enter  it  :  for  as  all  the  other  rays  make  a  lefs 
angle  with  OP,  they  will  fall  above  the  fpedlator’s  eye. 
In  like  manner,  if  the  effedlual  rays  that  emerge  from  the 
drop  G  make  an  angle  of  50  degrees  57  minutes  with  the 
line  OP,  they  will  likewife  make  the  fame  angle  with  the 
incident  rays  S  ;  and  confequently,  from  the  drop  G  to  the 
fpedlator’s  eye  atO,  no  rays  will  come  but  red  ones;  for  all 
the  olher'rays,  making'a  greater  angle  with  the  line  OP,  v;ill 
fall  below  the  eye  at  O,  For  the  fame  reafon,  the  rays  e- 
merging  from  the  intermediate  drops  between  H  and  G,  and 
"coming  to  the  fpedlator’s  eye  at  O,  will  emerge  at  interme¬ 
diate  angles,  and  therefore  will  have  the  intermediate  colours. 
Thus,  if  there  are  feven  drops  from  H  to  G  inclufively, 
their  colours  will  be  vio!e.t,  indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow, 
orange  and  red.  This  coloured  line  is  the  breadth  of  the 
fecondary  rainbow,  ‘ 

Now,  if  HOP  was  to  turn  round  upon  the  line  OP,  like 
a  pair  of  compaffes  upon  one  of  the  legs  OP  with  the  open¬ 
ing  HOP,  it  is  plain  from  the  fuppofition,  that,  in  fuch  a 
irevoluiion  of  the  drop  H,  the  angle  HOP  w’ould  be  the 

fame. 
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fame,  and  confequeritly  the  emerging  rays  would  make  the 
fame  angle  with  the  incident  ones.  But  in  fuch  a  revolution 
the  drop  would  defcribe  a  circle  of  which  P  would  be  the 
centre  and  CNHRD  an  arc.  Confequently,  fince,  when 
the  drop  is  at  N,  orat  R,  or  any  where  elfe  in  that  arc, 
the  emerging  rays  make  the  fame  angle  with  the  incident 
ones  as  when  the  drop  is  at  H,  the  colour  of  the  drop 
will  be  the  fame  to  an  eye  placed  at  O,  whether  the  drop 
isat  'N,  orathj,  or  at  R,  or  any  where  elfe  in  that  arc. 
Now,  though  the  drop  does  not  thus  turn  round  as  it  falls, 
and  does  not  pafs  through  the  feveral  parts. of  this  arc,  yet, 
fince  there  are  drops  of  rain  falling  every  w'herc  at  the  fame 
time,  when  one  drop  is  at  H,  there  will  be  another  at.  R, 
another  at  N,  and  others  in  all  parts  of  the  arc  ;  and  thefe 
drops  will  all  of  them  be  violet-coloured,  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon  that  the  drop  H  would  have  been  of  this  colour  if  it  had 
been  in  any  of  thofe  places.  In  like  manner,  as  the  drop 
G  is  red  when  it  is  at  G,  it  would  likewife  be  red  in  any 
part  of  the  arc'CWGQD  ;  and  fo  w  ill  any  other  drop, 
when,  as  itjs  falling,  it  comes  to  any  part  of  that  arc. 
Thus  as  the  fun  fhines  upon  the  rain,  whiHl  it  falls,  there 
ivill  be  tw'o  arcs  produced,  a  violet  coloured  one  CNHRD, 
and  a  red  one  CWGQD  ;  and  for  the  famereafons  the  in¬ 
termediate  fpace  between  thefe 'two  arcs  will  be  filled  up 
with  arcs  of  the  mterfnediate  colours.  All  thefe  arcs  to¬ 
gether  make  up  the  fecoadary  rainbow. 

I' he  crJonrs  of  tkefecondary  rainbow  are  fainter  than 
of  the  primary  rainho-vj;  and  are  ranged  in  ike  contrary 
order. 

The  primary  rainbow  is  produced  by  fuch  rays  as  have 
been  only  once  refle(fled  ;  the  ffcondary  rainbow  is  produced 
by  fuch  rays  as  have  been  twice  refleded.  But  at  every 
refiedlion  feme  rays  pafs  out  of  the  drop  of  rain  without  be¬ 
ing  refie<fl:ed  ;  fo  that  the  oftener  the  rays  are  refleded,  the 
fewer  of  them  are  left.  Tlierefore  the  colours  of  the  fe. 
condary  Sow  are  produced  by  ftwer  rays,  and  confequent- 
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OPTIMATES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  vvero,  according  to 
Tuily,  the  beft  citizens,  who  defired  tjieir  atflions  might 
be  approved  of  by  the  better  fort;  and  the  populares, 
thofe  who,  out  of  a  third  of  vain-glory,  did  not  confi- 
der  fo  much  what  was  right,  as  W'hat  would  pleafe  the 
populace. 

OPUNTIA,  in  botany.  See  CactusT 
GR,  in  heraldry,  denotes  yellow,  or  gold  colour.  See 
Colour  and  Metal. 

In  the  coats  of  noblemen,  it  is  blazoned  topgZ';  and 
in  thofe  of  fovereign  princes,  fol. 

It  is  reprefen'ed  in  engraving  by  fmall  points  or  dots, 
'  fcattered  all  over  the  field  or  bearing.  See  PI.  134.  fig.  5. 
ORACLE, "among  the  heathens,  was  the  anfwer  w^hich  the 
gods  were  fuppofed  to  give  to  thofe  who  confulted  them 
'  upon  any  affair  of  importance  ;  it  is  alfo  ufed  for  the 
god  who  it  was  thought  gave  the  anfwer,  and  the  place 
^  where  it  was  given. 

The  credit  of  oracles  was  fo  great,  that  in  all  doubts 
and  difputes  their  determinations  were  held  facred  and 
inviolable  :  whence  vaft  numbers  flocked  to  them  for  ad¬ 
vice  about  the  management  of  their  affairs  ;  and  no  bu- 
finefs  of  any  confequence  was ‘undertaken,  fcaree.  any 
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ly  will  be  fainter,  than  the  colours  of  the  primary  bov/. 

In  the  primary  bow,  reckoning  from  theoutdde  of  it,  the 
colours  are  ranged  in  this  orderj  red,  orange',  yellow,  green, 
blue,  indigo,-  violet.  In  the  fecondary  bow,  reckonigr* 
from  the  outfide,  the  colours  are  violet,  indigo,  blue,  green 
yellow,  orange,  red.  So  that  the  red,  which  is  the  tut;- 
ermofi:  or  highe/l  colour  in  the  primary  bov/,  is  the  inner- 
mod  or  lowed  colour  in  the  fecondary  one. 

Now  the  violet  rays,  when  they  emerge  fo  as  to  be  cf- 
fe<riual  after  one  reflexion,  make  a  lefs  angle  with  the  in¬ 
cident  rays  than  the  red  onesj  confequently  the  violet  rays- 
make  a  lefs  angle  with  the  lines  OP,  (No.  46.)  than  the  red 
ones.  But  ia  the  primary  rainbow  the  rays  are  only  once 
reflected,  and  the  angle  v/hich  the  effecflual  rays  make  with  ' 
OP  is  the  diflance  of  the  coloured  drop  from  P  the  centre 
of  thebow.  Tlierefore  the  violet  drops  or  violet  arc  in  the 
primary  bow  will  be  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  bow,  than 
the  red  drops  or  red  arc  ;  that  is,  the  innermoft  colour  in 
the  primary  bow  will  be  violet,  and  the  outermod  colour 
will  be  red.  And,  for  the  fame  reafon,  through  the  whole 
primary  bow,  every  colour  will  be  nearer  to  the  centre  P, 
as  the  rays  of  that  colour  are  more  refrangible. 

But  the  violet  rays,  when  they  emerge  fo  as  to  be  ef- 
fedual  after  two  refieidions,  make,  a  greater  angle  with  the 
incident  ray's. tlian  the  red  ones  ;  confequently  the  violet 
rays  will  makcTi  greater  angle  with  the  line  OP,  than  the 
red  ones.  But  in  the  fecondary  rainbow  the  rays  are  twice 
refleffed,  and  the  angle  Which  effeduai  rays  make  with 
OP  is  the  didance  of  the  coloured  drop  from  P  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  bow.  Therefore  the  violet  drops  or  violet  arc 
in  the  fecondary  bow  wi(l  be  farther  from  the  centre  of 
the  bow  than  the  red  drops  or  red  arc  ;  that  is,  the  outer- 
mod  colour  in  the  fecondary  bow  will  be  violet,  and  the  in- 
nermod  colour  will  be  red.  And,  for  the  fame  reafon,  thro’ 
the  whole  fecondary  bow,  every  colour  will  be  further  from, 
the  centre  P,  as  the  rays  of  that  colour  are  more  refrangible. 
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peace  concluded,  any  war  waged,  or  any  new  form  of 
government  indituted,  without  the  advice  and  approbation  * 
of  fome  oracle.  The  anfwers  were  ufually  given  by  the 
intervention  of  the  pried  or  priedefs  of  the  god  Avho  was 
confulted  ;  and  generally  expreffed  in  fuch  dark  and  in¬ 
termediate  phrafes,  as  might  be  eafily  wrelled  to  prove 
the  truth  of  the  oracle  whatever  was  the  event.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  prieds  who  deli¬ 
vered  them  were  in  the  highed  credit  and  edeem  j  and 
that  they  improved  this  reputation  greatly  to  their  ad¬ 
vantage.  They  accordingly  allowed  no  man  to  confult 
the  gods,  before  he  had  offered  codly  facrifices,  and 
made  rich  prefents  to  them.  And  to  keep  up  the  venc-- 
ration  for  their  oracles,  and  to  prevent  their  being  taken 
unprepared,  they  admitted  perfons  to  confult  the  gods 
only  at  certain  dated  times  ;  and  fometimes-  they  were 
fo  cautious,  that  the  greated  perfons  could  obtain  no  an¬ 
fwer  at  all.  Thus  Alexander  himfelf  was  peremptorily 
denied  by  the  pythia,  or  priedefs  of  Apollo,  till  die  was, 
by,downright  force,  obliged  to  afeend  the  tripos  ;  when, 
being  unable  to  refid  any  longer,  die  cried  out,  thou  art' 
invincible  ;  and  thefe  words  were -accepted  indead  of  a 
farthet  oracle.  See  Mytholog v. 
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OTvACH,  in  botany*  S?e  xAtriplex. 

ORAL,  fomething  delivered  by  word  of  mouth,,  without 
being  committed  to  writing  j  in  which  fenfe  we  fay,  oral 
lav/,  or.tl  tradition, 

ORANGE-tree,  in  botany.  See  Citrus. 

Orange,  in  geography,  a  city  of  Provence,  in  France, 
capital  of  the  principality  of  Orange  :  it  h  fituated  on  the 
eaO:  fide  of  the  river  Rhone,  feventeen  miles  north  of 
Avignon  :  E.  long.  4®  46^  N.  lat.  44°  10^. 

ORATION,  in  rhetoric,  a  fpeech  or  harangue,  compofed 

'  according  to  the  rules  of  oratory,  and  fpoken  in  public. 

Orations  may  be  all  reduced  to  three  kinds,  vfz.  the 
.  demonfirative,  deliberative,  and  judicial.  To  the  de- 
nionllratlve  kind  belong  panegyrics,  genethliaca,  epitha- 
laniia,  congratulations,  &c.  To  the  deliberative  kind 
belong  perfuafion,  exhortation,  And  to  the  judicial 

kind  belong  accufation,  confutation,  drc. 

ORATORIO,  in  the  Italian  mufick,  a  fort  of  facred  dra* 
ma  of  dialogues  ;  containing  recitatives,  duettos,  trios, 
ritorne'Ios,  chorufes,  drc. 

The  Lbjeifls  of  thefe  pieces  are  ufually  taken  from  the 
ferlptures,  or  from  the  life  of  fome  faint,  &c. 

The  mufick  for  the  oratorio  fhould  be  in  the  finefl  tafie, 
and  heft  chofen  ftrains.  Thefe  oratorios  are  greatly  ufed 
at  Rome,  in  time  of  lent  ;  and  of  late,  in  England. 

ORATORY.  See  Rhetoric. 

Oratory,  among  the  Romanifts,  aclofet  or  like  apartment 
near  a  bed-chamber,  furnifhed  with  an  altar,  crucifix, 
for  private  devotion. 

ORB,  in  aflronomy,  cb'c.  denotes  an  hollow  globe  or 
fphere. 

ORBICULARIS,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  306. 

ORBIS,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  given  to  two  fpectes  of 
ofiracion,  nearly  as  broad  as  long,  and  covered  with  fpines. 
See  OsTRACfON. 

Orris  magnus,  in  afironomy,  denotes  the  earth’s  orbit, 
in  its  annual  revolution  round  the  fun. 

ORBIT,  in  agronomy,  the  path  of  a  planet  or  comet,  or 
the  curve  that  it-deferibes  in  its  revolution  round  its  cen¬ 
tra!  body  :  thus  the  earth’s  orbit  is  the  curve  which  it 
deferibes  in  its  annual  courfe,  and  ufually  called  the  e- 

.  cliptic.  See  xAstronomy.  ■ 

ORCADSS,  the  Orkney-i SLANDS.  See  Orkney. 

ORCHARD,  a  plantation  of  fruit-trees.  See  Garden¬ 
ing. 

ORCHESTRxA,  in  the  ancient  theatres,  a  place  in  the 
form  of  a  femi-circle,  where  the  dancing  was  performed. 

In  the  Greek  theatres,  the  orchellra  made  part  of  the 
Aage;  but,  among  the  Romans,  it  anfwered  nearly  to  our 
pit  ;  only  that  in  it  were  difpofed  the  feats  for  the  fe- 
nators,  magiArates,  vcftals,  and  other  perfons  of  dif- 
tinflion. 

XDRCHIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  gynandria  diandria 
clafs.  The  ne<5taiium  is  Ibaped  like  a  horn  behind  the 
iiOvver.  There  are  32  fpccies,  12  of  them  natives  of  Bri¬ 
tain.  The  root  of  the  morio,  or  female  fool-ftones, 
has  been  celebrated  as  an  aphrodifiac,  but  without  any 
folui  foundation. 

DRDEAI.»,  a  form  of  trial,  or  of  difeoyering  innocence  or 
guilt,  formerly  praiAifed  over  almoft  all  Europe,  and 
which  Drevailed  in  England  from  the  ti.me  of  Edward  the 
Confeflbr,  till  it  was  abolifhed  by  a  declaration  of  Hen- 
.^ry  HI.  It  was  called  purgatio  vulgaris,  or  judicium;  in 
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oppofition  to  bellum  or  combat,  the  other  form  of  pur¬ 
gation  ;  and  was  ot  various  kinds,  as  that  of  fire,  that  of 
red  hot-iron,  that  of  water,  that  of  judicial  pottage,  that 
of  hallowed  cheefe,  that  of  the  green  crofs,  and  that  of 
dice  laid  on  relics  covered  with  a  woollen  cloth.  To 
each  of  which  kinds  particular  mafies  were  appointed. 

In  England,  an  offender,  on  being  arraigned  and  plead- 
ing  not  guilty,  had  it  in  his  choice  to  put  hlmfelf  upon 
God  and  his  country  ;  that  is,  upon  the  verdict  of  a  ju¬ 
ry  ;  or  upon  God  alone,  on  which  account  it  was  called 
the  judgment  of  God,  it  being  prefumed  that  God  would 
deliver  the  innocent.  The  more  popular  kinds  of  ordeal 
were  thofe  of  red-hot  iron  and  water  ;  the  firft  for  free¬ 
men  and  people  of  fafliion,  and  the  laft  for  peafants. 
That  by  fire,  as  praeftifed  here,  was  the  perfon’s  walking 
bare- footed  and  blindfold  over  nine  red-hot  ploughfhares  ; 
and  if  he  efcaped  unhurt,  he  was  acquitted ;  otherwife, 
condemned.  That  of  water  was  of  two  kinds,  v/z.  ei¬ 
ther  with  hot  water,  or  cold:  the  former  was  where  the 
perfon  furpe6led  put  his  arm  or  leg  into  fcalding  water, 
and  brought  it  out  unhurt;  and  the  latter  was  when  his 
body  was  not,  contrary  to  the  courfe  of  nature,  borne  up 
by  the  water. 

ORDER,  in  architefture,  is  a  fyftein  of  the  feveral  mem¬ 
bers,  ornaments,  and  proportions  of  columns  and  pilaffers; 
or  a  regular  arrangement  of  the  projedling  parts  of  a  build¬ 
ing,  cfpecially  the  column,  fo  as  to  form  one  beautiiul 
whole.  See  Architecture. 

Order  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  divifion  or  clafs  of  anything: 
thus,  the  tribe  of  animals,  called  birds  is  fubdivided  in¬ 
to  fix  orders.  See  Natural  History,  and  Botany. 

/{c>/y  orders,  a  charaiAer  peculiar  to  ecclefiaftics,  whereby 
they  are  fet  apart  for  the  miniftry.  See  Ordination. 

orders,  are  companies  of  knights,  indituted  by 
kings  and  princes ;  either  for  defence  of  the  faith,  or  to 
confer  marks  of  honour,  and  make  diftin(Aions  among 
their  fubje^ls. 

Religious  orders,  are  congregations  or  focleties  of  mona- 
Ihcs,  living  under  the  fame  fuperior,  in  the^ame  man- 

.  ner,  and  wearing  the  fame  habit 

ORDINAL,  a  book  containing  the  order  or  manner  of 
performing  divine  fervice, 

ORDINANCE,  dr  Ordonnance,  a  law,  ftatute,  or 
command  of  a  fovereign  or  fuperior :  thus  the  adls  of 
parliament  are  fometimes  termed  ordinances  of  parliament. 

Ordinary,  in  civil  law,  is  any  judge  inveAed  with  autho¬ 
rity  to  take  cognizance  of  caufes  in  his  own  right,  and 
not  by  deputation 

Ordinary,  ox  honour y  in  heraldry,  a  de- 
*  nomination  given  to  certain  charges  properly  belonging  to 
that  art.  The  honourable  ordinaries  are  ten  in  num¬ 
ber ;  \'/z.  the  chief,,  pale,  bend,  feffe,  bar,  crofs,  fal- 
tier,  chevron,  bordure,  and  orle.  For  which  fee  the  ar¬ 
ticles  Chief,  Pale,  isc. 

ORDINATES.  See  Conic  Sections. 

ORDINATION,  the  adl  of  conferring  holy  orders,  or  of 
initiating  a  perfon  into  the.prieAhood  by  prayer  and  the 
laying  on  of  hands. 

ORDNANCE,  a  general  name  for  all  forts  of  great  guns 
ufed  in  war..  See  Gunnery, 

Office  of  Ordnance,  an  office  kept  within  the  tower  o£ 
London,  which  fuperintends  and  difpofes  of  all  the  aims, 
bAruments,  ^and  utenfils  of  war,  both  by  fea  and  Rnd, 
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in  all  the  magazines,  garrifons,  and  forts,  in  Great  Britain. 

Ordonnance,  in  architeiflure,  the  compofitlon  oF  a 
building,  and  the  difpofition  of  its  parts,  both  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  whole  and  to  one  another  ; .  or,  as  Mr.  Evelyn 
expreffes  it,  determining  the  meafure  of  what  is  afligned 
to  the  fevcral  apartments. 

ORE,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  compound  mineral  glebe, 
eaith,  ftone,  or  other  fubftrtuce,  which  is  rich  enough 
in  metallic  particles  to  be  worth  the  while  of  being  pu- 
ri5^d,  and  by  this  means  to  feparate  the  metal  from  it, 
whether  gold,  filver,  copper,  ^e.  See  Chemistry. 

OREBRO,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Nericia,  in  Swe¬ 
den:  E.  long.  r5‘^,  N.  lat.  59°  20'. 

OREGRUND,  a  port-town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province 
of  Upland;  E.  long.  18°  15^  N.  lat.  60°  30'. 

ORFORD,  a  borough  and  port  town  of  Suffolk,  thirty 
miles  eaftof  Bury.  It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

ORGAL(>  among  dyers,  denotes  the  lees  of  wine  dried. 

ORGAN,  in  general,  is  an  inftriiment  or  machine  defign- 
ed  for  the  produ<51:ion  of  Tome  certain  adlon  or  operation; 
in  which  fenfe,  the  mechanic  powers,  machines,  and  e- 
ven  the  veins,  arteries,  nerves,  mufcles,  and  bones  of 
the  human  body,  may  be  called  organs. 

Organ,  in  mufick,  the  iargeff  and  mod  harmonious  wind- 
indrument. 

The  invention  of  th?  organ  is  very  ancient,  though  it 
is  agreed  that  it  was  very  little  ufed  till  the  eighth  cen¬ 
tury.  It  feems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Greeks. 
Vitruvius  deferibes  an  hydraulic  one  in  his  tenth  book  of 
architedupe.  The,  emperor  Julian  has  an  epigram  in  its 
praife./  St.  Jerome  mentions  one  with  twelve  pair  of 
bellows,  which  might  be  heard  a  thoufand  paces,  or  a 
mile ;  and  another  at  Jerufalem,  which  might  be  heard 
at  the  mount  of  Olives. 

There  is  one  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Ulm,  in  Ger¬ 
many,  that  is  ninety. three  feet  high,  and  twenty-eight 
broad  ;  the  bigged  pipe  is  thirteen  inches  in  diameter ; 
and  it  has  fixteen  pair  of  bellows. 

The  modern  organ  is  a  buffet,  containing  feveral  rows 
of  pipes.  The  dze  of  the  organ  is  generally  ^xpreffed 
by  the  length  of  its  bigged  pipe ;  thus  we  fay  an  organ 
of  thirty-two  feet,  of  .fixteen,  of  eight,  and  of  two  feet. 

Hydraulic  Organ,  denotes  a  mufical  machine  that  plays 
by  means  of  water  indead  6f  wind.  Of  thefe  there  are 
feveral  in  Italy  in  the  grottoes  of  vineyards,.  Ctefebes  of 
Alexandria,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Eurgetes, 
K  faid  to  have  fird  invented  organs  that  played  by  com- 
preffing  the  air  with  water,  as  is  dill  pra^lifed,  Archi¬ 
medes  and  Vitruvius  have  left  us  deferiptions  of  the  hy¬ 
draulic  organ. 

ORGASiv),  an  ecdacy,  or  impetuous  defire  of  coition,  oc* 
cafioned  by  a  turgelcency  of  the  feminal  veffels. 

ORGIA,  in  antiquity;  feads  and  facrifices  performed  in 
honour  of  Bacchus,  indituted  by  Orpheus,  and  chiefly 
celebrated  on  the  mountains  by  wild  didrafled  women, 
called  Bacchae.  See  Bacchanalia,  andDioNvsiA. 

ORGIVA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Granada, 
twenty-five  miles  fouih  of  Granada. 

ORGUES,  in  the  military  art,  arc  thickj  long  pieces  of 
wood,  pointed  at  one  end,  andfhod  with  iron,  clear  one 
of  another ;  hanging  each  by  a  particular  rope,  or  cord, 
over  the  gate-w'ay  of  a  drong  place,  perpendicularly^  to 
be  let  fall  in  cafe  of  an  enemy. 
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Orgues  is  alfo  ufed 'for  a  machine,  compofed  of  feveral 
harquebufs  or  murquet-barrels  bound  together,  by  means 
wheteof  feveral  explofions  are  made  at  the  fame  time, 
ufed  to  defend  breaches  and  other  places  attacked. 

ORGYA,  an  ancient  Grecian  meafure,  containing  fix  feet. 

ORIA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and, 
territory  of  Otranto,  fituated  thirty  miles  north-wed  of 
the  city  of  Otranto. 

ORIFICE,  the  mouth  or  aperture  of  a  tube,  pipe,  or  o-  - 
ther  cavity. 

ORIGANUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  didynamia  gyni- 
nofpernda  clafs.  The  drobilus  is  triangular  and  fpiked. 
There  are  eleven  fpecies,  two  of  which  are  natives  of 
Britain,  viz,  the  vulgare,  or  wild  marjoram;  and  the 
onites,  or  pot-marjoram. 

ORIGENISTS,  in  church-hidory,  a  Chridian  fedt  in  the 
fourth  century,  fo  called  from  their  drawing*  their  opi¬ 
nions  frpm  the  writings  of  Origen.  The  origenids  main¬ 
tained,  that  the  fouls  of  men  had  a  pre-exident  date; 

.  that  they  were  holy  intelligences,  and  had  finned  in  hea¬ 
ven  before  the  body  was  created  ;  that  Chrid  is  only  the 
fon  of  God  by  adoption  ;  that  he  has  been  fucceflively  u- 
nited  with  all  the  angelical  natures,  and  has  been  a  che¬ 
rub,  a  feraph,  and  all  the  celedial  virtues,  one  after  an¬ 
other;  that  in  future  ages,  'ue  will  be  crucified  for  the 
falvation  of  the  devils,  as  he  has  already  been  for  that  of 
men ;  and  that  their  punifiiment,  and  that  of  the  damned, 
will  continue  only  for  a  certain  limited  time. 

ORIGINAL,  a  fird  draught  or  defign  of  any  thing,  which 
ferves  as  a  model  to  be  imitated  or  copied. 

Original  sin,  the  crime  of  eating  the  forbidden  fruit, 
of  which  it  is  faid  all  mankind  are  guilty  at  their  con¬ 
ception  by  the  imputation  of  Adam’s  tranfgrefiion  ;  which 
is  accounted  for  by  fuppofing,  that  Adam,  as  he  was  to 
be  the  father,  was  alfo  thib  foederal  head  and  reprefen- 
tative,  of  the  whole  human  race  ;  and  that  on  his  finning, 
all  that  were  to  fpring  from  him  partook  of  his  crime. 

ORIGUELLA,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Va¬ 
lencia  :  W.  long.  50^  N.  lat.  38°  od. 

ORILLON,  in  fortification,  is  a  fmall  rounding  of  earth 
faced  with  a  wall ;  raifed  on  the  fhoulder  of  thofe  badions 
that  have  cafemates,  to  cover  the  cannon  in  the  retired 
flank,  and  prevent  their  being  difmounted  bythe  enemy. 
See  Fortification. 

ORIOLUS,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  belonging  to  the  or¬ 
der  of  picac.  The  bill  is  conical,  convex,  very  (harp, 
and  drait,  the  fuperior  mandible  being  much  longer  than 

.  the  under  one;  and  the  tongue  is  forked  and  diarp. 
There  are  20  fpecies,  principally  didinguilhed  by  their 
colour. 

ORION,  in  adronomy.  See  Astronomy,  p.  487. 

ORIXA,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  fame  name,  in 
the  hither  India,  fituated  on  the  wed  fide  cf  the  bay  of 
Bengal. 

ORKNEY  ISLANDS,  certain  iflands  on  the  north  of  Scot¬ 
land,  from  which  they  are  feparated  by  a  frith  twenty 
miles  in  length,  land  ten  in  breadth.  Thefe  ifiands  are 
forty  in  number,  and  together  with  the  ifiand  of  Zetland 
fend  one  member  to  parliament,  and  another  for  the  burghs 
of  Kirkwall,  6'c. 

ORLE,  Orlet,  or  Orlo,  in  architecture,  a  fillet  under 
the  ovolo  or  quarter  round  of  a  capital.  When  it  is  at 
the  top  br  bottom  of  the  lhaft,  it  is  called  cincture.  * 

5  T  ^  PalkdiV 
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Palladio  ufesihe  word  orlo,  for  the  plinth  of  the  bafes 
of  the  columns. 

Orle,  in  heraldry,  an  ordinary,  in  form  of  a  fillet,  drawn 
round  the  fhield,  near  the  ed^e.or  extremity  thereof, 
leaving  the  field  vacant  in  the  middle.  Its  breadth  is  but 
half  that  of  the  trelTure  or  bordure,  which  contains  a  fixth 
part  of  the  fiiield  ;  and  the  orle,  only  a  twelfth  :  befiJes 
that  the  orle  is  its  own  breadth  diftant  from  the  edge  of 
the  Ihield,  whereas  the  bordure  comes  to  the  edge  itfelf. 
The  form  of  the  orle  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  jfliieldi 
whence  it  refembles  an  efcutcheon.  See  Plate  CXXXIV. 
fig.  6.  which  reprefents  an  orle  argent  in  a  field  gules. 

ORLEANOIS,  a  province  or  government  of  France,  bound¬ 
ed  by  Normandy  and  the  ifle  of  France,  on  the  nortll  ; 
by  Champaign  and  Burgundy,  on  the  eall ;  by  Lyonois 
and  Guienne,  on  the  fouth;  and  by  Britany  and  the  bay 
of  Bifcay,  on  the  weft. 

ORLEANS,  a  city  of  France,  capital  of  Orleanois,  ft- 
luated  on  the  river  Loire,  in  E.  long.  2°,  N.  lat.  47^ 

55'-  . 

Orleans  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  iuand  and  town  on  the 
river  of  St.  Laurence,  in  Canada  :  W,  long.  73®,  N. 
lat.  47“. 

ORLOPE,  in  the  fea-Ianguage,  the  uppermoft  fpace  or 
deck  in  a  great  ftiip,  reaching  from  the  main-maft  to  the 
mizen.  In  three-deck  fhips,  the  fecond  and  loweft  decks 
are  fometimes  called  orlopes. 

ORMOND,  the  north  divifion  of  the  county  of  Tipperary 
in  Ireland. 

ORMUS,  an  iflapd  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulph  o*f  Perfia, 
fituated  oppofite  to  Gonibron  on  the  continent,  in  E.  long. 
56®,  N.  lat.  27°  30'. 

This  ifland  is 'thirty  miles  in  circumference. 

ORNITHOGALUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  hexandria 
monbgynia  clafs.  The  corolla  confifts  of  fix  ereft  petals ; 
and  the  filaments  are  alternately  wider  at  the  bafe.  There 
are  1 1  fpecies,  three  of  them  natives  of  Britain,  viz.  the 
luteum,  or  yellow  ftar  of  Bethlehem  ;  the  pyrenaicum, 

,  ■  or  fpiked  ftar  of  Bethlehem  ;  and  the  umbellatum,  or 
common  ftar  of  Bethlehem. 

ORNITHOLOGY^  that  branch  of  natural  hlftory  which 
treats  of  birds.  See  Natural  Histqry. 

ORNITHOMANCY,  a  fpecies  of  divination,  performed 
by  means  of  birds  ;  being  the  fame  with  augury.  See 
Divination  and  Augury. 

ORNIOPHTUS,  -in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  diadelphia  de- 
candria  clafs.  The  pod  is  jointed,  cylindrical,  and 
arcuated.  There  are  four  fpecies,  only  one  of  which, 
viz.  the  perpufiilus,  or  birds-foot,  is  a  native  of  Britain. 

OROBANCHE,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  thedidynamiaangio- 
fpermia  clafs.  The  calix  is  bifid,  and  the  corolla  rin- 
gent  ;  the  capfule  has  two  valves,  and  contains  many 
feeds.  There  are  feven  fpecies,  two  of  them  natives  of 
Britain,  viz.  the  major,  or  broom-rape;  and  the  ramofa, 
or  branched  broom- rape. 

OROBUS,  in  botany,  a.  genus  of  the  diadelphia  decandria 
clafs.  The  ftylus  is  linear ;  the  calix  is  blunt  at  the  bafe, 
the  fuperior  fegments  of  it  being  fhorter.  There  are  nine 
fpecies,  tw'o  of  them  natives  of  Britain,  viz,  the  tube- 
rofus,  or  wood’peafe  ;  and  the  fylvaticus,  or  bitter 
vetch. 

ORONOQUE,  a  river  of  South  America,  which  falls  into 


the  Atlantic  ocean  Irf8®  N.  lat.  almoftoppofite  to  the  iftand 
of  Trinity. 

ORONTIUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  hexandria  mono- 
gynia  clafs.  The  fpadix  is  cylindrical,  and  covered  with 
liofcules  ;  the  corolla  confills  of  fix  petals  ;  it  has  no  fty¬ 
lus  ;  and  the  capfule  has  three  cells.  There  is  but  one 
fpecies,  a  native  of  Virginia. 

ORPHAN,  a  fatherlefs  child,  or  minor  ;  or  one  that  is 
deprived  both  of  father  and  mother. 

ORPHUS,  in  ichthyology.  See  SpARus. 

ORPIMENT,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fofiile  fubftance  ufualfy 
found  in  copper-mines,  compofed  of  thin  flakes,  like  the 
talcs  ;  which  eafily  fpHt,  and  are  flexible,  and  not  ela- 
ftic,  foluble  in  oil,  fufibje  in  a  moderate  fire,  and  yield* 
ing  in  burning  an  offenfive  fmell  like  garlic. 

Of  this  genus  of  foilils,  there  are.  only  three  known 
fpecies  :  i.  Abroad-flaked,  gold-coloured  kind,  much 
efteemed  at  prefe/it  by  our  painters.  This  is  found  in 
feveral  places,  as  in  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  in  the 
mines  of  GolTelaer  in  Saxony,  in  fome  parts  of  Turky, 
and  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  in  its  utmoft  purity  about 
Smyrna  ;  this  makes  the  fineft  of  all  yellows  in  painting. 
2.  The  fmall -flaked  yellow  kind,  which  is  the  common 
orpiment  of  the  fliops,  and  is  a  fine  cofour,  -  though  great¬ 
ly  inferior  to  the  former.  This  is  found  in  many  parts 
of  the  Turkifli  dominions,  and  in  Germany,  And,  3, 
Red-orpiment,  which  is  of  a  fine  bright  red :  this  is  a 
very  beautiful  fubftance  of  a  fine  bright  red,  very  gloffy, 
and  a  little  tranfparent,  and  is  found  in  the  Tuikifli  do¬ 
minions,  in  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,, and  even  in 
Cornwall,  where  it  is  known  under  the  name  of  red 
mundic.  -  ^ 

GeolFroy  declares  it  a  corrofive  and  poifonous  mineral : 
on  the  other  hand,  Boerhaave  declares  orpiment  an  in¬ 
nocent  and  harmlefs  medicine  and  Hoffman,  whp  has 
been  at  more  pains  than  any  body  to  examine  into  its  na¬ 
ture,  declares  the  fame,  and  even  gives  inftances  of  its 
being  given  to  dogs  without  any  harm. 

It  is  an  excellent  depilatory,  mixed  with  lime,  and  made 
into  a^pafte  with  water.  The  painters  are  .fond  of  it  as 
a  golden  colour  ;  and  a  lixivium  of  it,  with  quickdime, 
makes  fyrnpathetic  ink. 

ORPINE,  in  botany.  See  Sedum. 

ORRERY,  a  curious  machine,  or  movement,  for  repre- 
fenting  the  motions  and  appearances  of  the  heavenly  bo* 
dies.  See  Astronomy,  p.  495^. 

ORRICE.  See  Iris. 

ORTEGAL  cajile  and  cape ^  the  moft  northerly  promon¬ 
tory  of  Spain,  thirty  miles  nonh-eaft  of  Ferrol  ;  W, 
long.  8®  22'',  N.  lat.  44®.  * 

ORTEGI A,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  triandria  monogynia 
clafs.  The  calix  confifts  of  five  leaves;  the  corolla  is 
wanting;  and  the  capfule  has  one  cell,  and  many  feeds. 
There  is  but  one  fpecies;  a  native  of  Spain. 

ORTHODOX,  in  church-hiftory,  an  appellation  given  to 
thofe  who  are  found  in  all  the  articles  of  the  Chriftian 
faith. 

ORTHOGRAPHIC  projeCiion  of  xhefphere,  that  where¬ 
in. ^the  eye  is  fuppofed  at  an  infinite  diftance  ;  fo  called, 
becaufe  the  perpendiculars  from  any  point  of  the  fphere 
will  all  fall  in  the  common  interfeilion  of  the  fphere,  with 
the;  plane  of  the  projedion^ 

ORTHO- 
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.0'RTKGGR.APHY,  that  part  of  gr?,niimar  which  teaches 
the  nature  and  afFe<5lions  of  letters,  and  the  ju({:  method 
of  fpeIJing  or  writing  words  with  all  the  p  pper  and  ne* 
ctffary  letters,  making  one  of  the  four  greatelf  divifions 
or  branches  of  grammar.  See  Grammar. 

Orthography,  in  geometry,  the  art  of  drawing  or  deli¬ 
neating  the  fore-right  plan  of  any  objeft,  and  cf  exprefs- 
ing  the  heights  or  elevations  of  each  part.  It  is  called 
orthography,  frpm  its  determining  things  by  perpendicu¬ 
lar  lines  falling*  on  the  geometricaJ  plane. 

Orthography,  in  architei^ur^,  the  elevation  of  a  build- 

ing. 

Orthography,  in  perfpe^ive,  is  the  fore-right  fide  of 
any  plane,  /.  e,  the  fide  or  plane  that  lies  parallel  to  a 
liraight  line,  that  may  be  imagined  to  pafs*  through  the 
outward  convex  points  of  the  eyes,  continued  to  a  con¬ 
venient  length. 

ORTHOPNOEA,  in  medicine,  a  fpecies  or  degree  of 
adhma,  where  there  is  fuch  a  difficulty  of  refpiration, 
that  the  patient  is  obliged  to  fit  or  (land  upright,  to  be 
* -able  to  breathe.  See  Medicine. 

ORTON,  a  market  town  of  Weftmoreland,  fituated  ten 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Appleby.  '  v 

ORVALA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  didynamia  gymnq- 
fpermia  clafs.  The  fuperior  lip  of  the  corolla  is  divided 
into  three  fegments,  each  being  teethed  ;  and  the  inferi¬ 
or  lip  is  cordatedand  crenated.  There  is  but  one  fpecies, 
a  native  of  Italy. 

ORVIETTO,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  pope’s  territories,’ 
capital  of  the  province  of  Orvietio,  fituated  at  the  conflu¬ 
ence  of  the  'Tiber  and  the  Chiane:  E.  long.  13^,  N. 
lat,  43^. 

ORWELL,  a  river  of  Suffolk,  which,  rifing  in  the  middle 
of  that  country, -rnns  fdfcith-eafl  by  Ipfw'ich,  andfalls  into 
the  German  Tea  at  Languard-fort. 

ORYZA,  RICE,  botany,  a  genus  of  the  hexandj;ia  dlgy- 
nia  clafs.  The  ca^ix  is  a.  double-valved  glume,  v/ith  one 
flower;  and  the  corolla  confiffs  of  two  equal  valves.  There 
is  but  one  fpecies. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  in  vafl  abundance  in  the  Eafl, 
as  alfo  in  Carolina,  for  food.  It  is  faid  to  be  good  in  dy- 
fenterics,  diarrhoeas,  <bc. 

OSACA,  a  great  city  and  port-town  of  Japan,  fituated  on 
a  bay  of  the  fea,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  ifland:  in  Er 
long.  135°,  N.  lat.  jjo. 

GSBECKIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  oflandna  monogy- 
nia  clafs.  The  calix  confifts  of  four  fegments,  and  the  co¬ 
rolla  of  four  petals  ;  and  the  capfule  has  four  cells.  There 
is  bu-t  one  fpecies,  a  native  of  India. 

OSCHEOCELE,  in  furgery,  a  hernia  of  the  fcrotum.  See 
Surgery." 

OSCILLATION,  in  mechanics,  the  vibration,  or  recipro¬ 
cal  afcent  and  defcent  of  a  pendulum.  See  Mechanics. 

OSMUNDA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  cryptogamia  fili- 
cum  clafs.  The  fpike  is  full  of  branches,  and  the  frufti- 
ficaiion  is  round;  There  are  17  fpecies,  none  of  them  na¬ 
tives  of  Britain. 

OSN  ABURG,  the  capital  of  the  bifhopric  of  the  fame  name, 

^  in^the  circle  of  Weftphalia  :  E/long.  40',  N.  lat.  52^ 
31'.  The  territories  of  this  bifliopric,  which  are  forty 
miles  long,  and  thirty  broad,  are  fubjeft  to  its  bifliop: 
and  this  Llhopric  is  alternately  held  by  a  proteihnt  and 


papiii,  the  proteftant  being  al  .vaj's  a  prince  of  the  hcuFe-of 
Brunfwic, 

030RN0,  a  tow  n  of  Cliili  in  South  America  :  W.  Jong,. 
80®,  S.'  lat.  41®. 

OSPREY.  SeeFALCo. 

OSSIFICATION,  the  formation  of  bones,  bat  more  par¬ 
ticularly  the  ponverfijon  of  parts  naturally  foft  to  the 
hardnefs  and  confifltnce  of  bones.  See  Anatomy,  p. 
148. 

OSSORY,  the  wefl:  divifion  of  Queen’s  county  in  Ireland. 

OSSUNx^,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Andalufia, 
forty  miles  eaff  of  Seville. 

OSTAGIO,  a  town  of  Italy  in  the  territory  of  Genoa,  fif* 

*  teen  miles  north-well:  of  Genoa. 

OSTEND,  a  city  and  port-town  pf  the  Auflrian  Nether¬ 
lands,  in  the  province  of  Flanders,  fituated  twelve  miles 
weft  of  Bruges  :  E,  long.  2^  4S^N.  lat.  51°  15®.  ' 

OSTEOCOLLA,  in  natural  hiftory,  though  fuppofed  by 
many  to  be  an  earth,  is  truly  a  cruftated  kind  of  fpar,  de- 
bafed  by  earth,  and  therefore  not  tranfparent. 

It  is  ufually  found  coating  over  vegetable,  or  other  bo¬ 
dies,  in  form  of  incruftations  ;  fo  that  the  true  ofteocollais  • 
a  tubular  cruftaceous  fpar,  of  a  very  foul  and  coarfe  tex-^ 
ture,  and  carries  with  it  much  more  of  the  appearance  of 
a  marl  than  of  a  fpecies  of  fpar. 

The  maffes  of  cfteocollo,  though  regularly  of  the  fame 
figupe,  are  very  different  in  fize  ;  feme  of  them  being  not 
thipkerthan  a  crow-quill,  and  others  of  five  and  fix  inches  * 
diameter;  if  is  always,  however,  of  a  tubular  figure,  and 
a  wrinkled  and  rough  furface. 

Ofteocollo  is  frequent  in  Germany,  whefe  it  is  found  bu¬ 
ried  near  the  furface  of  the  earth,  fomeiimes  in  ftrata  of 
fand,  but  more  frequently  among  marls :  it  Ihouldbe  cho- 
fen  for  ufe,  the  pureft  that  can  be  had  of  a  pale  brown 
colour,  and  of  a  tolerably  clofe  and  firm  texture. 

It  has  long  been  famous  for  bringing  on  a  callus  in  frac-* 
tured  bones  ;  its  name  bfteocollo  fignifying  the  bone-glue, 
or  bone-binder.  It  is  alfo  recommended  as  a  diuretic,  and 
as  good  in  the  fluoy  a'lbus:  but,  at  prefent,  little  regard  is 
paid  to  it ;  fince,  if  it  has  any  virtues,  "they  mull  be  wholly 
owing  to  fpar,  v/hich  may  be  given  to  greater  advantage 
in  a  purer  form. 

OSTEOLOGY,  that  branch  of  anatomy  which  treats  of 
the  bones.  See  Anatomy,  Part  I.  ^ 

OSTEOSPERMUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  thefyngenefia 
poiygamia  neceffaria  clafs.  TheTeceptacleis  naked;  it  has 
no  pappus  ;  the  calix  confifts  of  many  leaves ;  and  the  feeds  * 
are  round  and  hard.  There  are  five  fpecies,  none  of  the.ni  ? 
fiativesof  Britain. 

OSTIA,  a  port-town  of  Italy,  in, the  pope’s  territories,  fi- 
luated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  :  E.long,  13®,  N.  lat.  . 
4i®3o'.‘ 

OSTRACION,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  the  amphibia  nantes 
clafs.  It  has  ten  long,  cylindrical,  obtufe  teeth  in  each 
jaw;  the  aperture  is  linear;  the  body  is  covered  with  a  bo'** 
ny  fubftance;  and  it  has  no  belly*fins.  There  are  nine 
fpecies,  principally  diftinguifhed  by  the  angles  of  their  bo¬ 
dies  and  the  number  of  fpines  near  the  tail. 

OSTRACISM,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  denotes  the  banilhment  * 
of  fuch  perfons  whofe  merit  and  influence  gave  umbrage  to  » 
the  people  of  Athens,  left  they  Ihould  attempt  any  thing  a- 
gainft  the  public  liberty.  It  was  fo  called,  becaufe  the  peo-- 
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‘^>!evoted2  p'erfon’s  banifhment,  by  writing  Ills  name- on 
ilielis,  and  cafring  them  into  an  urn. 

'OSTRACITES,  m  natural  hiftory,  the  name  by  which  au¬ 
thors  cal!  the  rofiile  oyfler-lhell. 

Oftracites  has  the  fame  medicinal  virtues  with  the  be- 
leninites,  and  lapis  judaicus  ,  only  in  a  higher  degree ;  be- 
-ing  accounted  by  Dr.  Lifter  one  of  the  greatetl  known 
medicines  in  nephritic  cafes  :  the  dofe,  in  powder,  is  from 
half  a  dram  to  a  dram,  in  white-wine;  and  to  prevent  a 
{icknefs  at  the  ftomach,  that  fometimes  attends  the  taking 
ir,  one  third  part  of  the  quantity  of  powdered  cliamomile- 
flowers  may  be  mixed  with  ir. 

OSTREA,  theOvsTER,  in  zoology,  a  genus  belonging  to 
the  order  of  vermes  teftacea.  The  fiieli  has  two  unequal 
values;  the  cardo  has  no  teeth,  but  a  fmail  hollow  pit, 
with  tranfverfe  lateral  ftreaks.  There  are  31  fpecies,  prin¬ 
cipally  diftinguiftied  by  peculiarities  in  their  ftiells.  The 

'  common  oifter  ufed  both  raw,  and  varioufly  prepared  as 
food. 

OSTRICH,  in  ornithology.  See  Sr  ruth  10. 

OSWEGO,  a  towT.  of  the  Iroquois,  in  North  America, 
three  hundred  miles  weft  of  Albany,  in  New-York. 

OSWESTRY,  a  market-town  in  Shropftiire,  fifteen  miles 
north-W'eft  of  Shrewfbury. 

OSYRIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  disecia  triandria  clafs.^ 
The  calix  of  both  male  and  female  confifts  of  three  feg- 
nients;  neither  of  them  have  any  corolla;  the  female  has 
noftylus,.  but  a  roundidi  ftigma ;  and  the  drupa  has  but 
one  cell.  There  is  only  oue  fpecies,  a  native  of  Italy. 

OTHONNA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  fyngenefia  poJyga- 
mia  neceftaria  clafs.  The  receptacle  is  naked  ;  it  has  no 
pappus;  and  the  calix  is  fomewhat  cylindrical,  andconfifts 
of  many  leaves.  There  arefeven  fpecies,  two  of  them  na¬ 
tives  of  Britain,  wz.  the  palullris,  or  marili  flcabane;  and 
the  integrifolia,  or  mountain  ragwort. 

OTIS,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  or- 

«  der  of  grallx.  The  fuperior  mandible  of  the  bill  is  arched; 
the  noftnls  are  oval ;  the  tongue  is  bifid;  the  feet  are  made 
for,  running,  being  furniftied  with  four  toes.  There  are 
four  fpecies,  principally  diftinguiflied by  their  colour; 

’  OTLEY,  a  market.town,  twenty-one  miles  weft  of  York. 

OTOQUE,  an  ifland  fituated  in  the  bay  of  Panama,  from 
whence  the  city  is  furniilied  with  provifions  :  W.  long. 
82®,  N.  lat.  7°. 

OTRANTO,  a  city  and  archbiftiop’s  fee  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  fituated  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulph  of  Venice: 
E.  long.  19®  15',  N.  lat.  40^  l2^ 

OTTER,  in  zoology.  See  Mustela. 

OTTOMAN,  or  0th o man,  an  appellation  given  to  tbe 
Turkilh  empire,  from  Othomannus,  or  Ofmanhus,  the 
firft  emperor  of  the  prefent  family. 

OTTONA,  or  Orton  a,  a  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Na¬ 
ples,  fituated  on  the  gulph  of  Venice:  in  E.  long.  ic° 
30',  N.  lat.  42°  22'. 

OVAL,  an  oblong  curvilinear  figure,  otherwife  called  ei- 
lipfis.  See  Conic  Sections. 

OVARIES,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  275. 

OVATION,  in  the  Roman  antiquity,  a  lefter  triumph,  al¬ 
lowed  to  comrnanders  for  victories  won  without  the  elFu- 
fion  of  much  blood;  or  for  defeating  a  mean  and  Incon- 
fiderable  enemy.  The  ftiow  generally  began  at  the  Al¬ 
banian  mountain,  whence  the  general  with  his  retinue 
bis  entry  into  the  city  on  foot,  with  many  flutes 


or  pipes  founding  in  concert  as  be  pafTed  along,  and  wear- 
ing  a  garland  of  myrtle  as  a  token  of  peace.  The  term 
ovation,  according  to  Servius,  is  derived  from  ftieep, 
becaufe  on  this  occafion  the  conqueror  facrificed  a  ftieep, 
as  in  triumph  he  facrificed  a  bull. 

O^UDENARDE,  a  town  of  tl*e  Auftrian  Netherlands,  in 
the  province  of  Flanders,  fituated  on  the  river  Sclield, 
thirteen  miles  fouth  of  Ghent. 

OUDENBURG,  a  town  of  tbe  Auftrian  Netherlands,  in 
the  province  ot  Flanders,  five  miles  foutii-eaft  of  O-ftend. 
OVERHALE,  in  the  fea-language.  A  rope  is  laid  to  be 
overhaled  ween  drawn  too  ftilF,  or  haled  the  contrary 
way.  ’  ^ 

Over- RAKE,  amongfeamen  ;  When  a  fhip,  rldingat  anchor, 
fo  overbeats  herfelf  into  an  high  fea,  that  Ihe  is  waflied  ' 
by  the  waves  breaking  in  upon  her,  they  fay  the  waves 
over-rake  her. 

OVERSMAN,  in  Scots  law  ;  a  perfon  named  by  arbiters, 
or  by  the  parties  fubmitters,  to  determine  the  matter  fub- 
mitted,  in  cafe  the  parties  difagreee  in  their  opinion. 
OVERT,  the  Lme  with  open  :  thus  an  overt  a<51  fignifies  an 
ad  which,  in  law,  muft  be  clearly  proved  ;  and  fuch  is 
to  bj.  alledged  in  every  indidment  for  high  treafon, 
OVERTUR,E,  orOuvERTURE,  opening  or  preluding;  a 
term  ufed  for  the  folemnities  at  the  beginning  of  a  pu¬ 
blic  ad  or  ceremony  ;  an  opera,  tragedy,  concert  of  mu- 
fick,  6'!’. 

The  overture  of  the  theatre,  or  feene,  is  a  piece  of  rnu- 
fick  ufually  ending  with  a  fugue  :  the  overture  of  a  ju¬ 
bilee  is  a  general  procelfion,  6^, 

OVERYSCHE,  a  town  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  in  the 
province  of  Brabant,  fituated  on*  the  river  Yfche,  nine 
miles  north-eaft  of  Brufiels.  ^  . 

OVERYSSEL,  one  of  the  united  provinces,  bounded  by 
Groningen  on  the  north,  by  Weftphalia  on  the  eaft,  by 
Zutphen  on  thefouih,  and  by  Guelderland,  the  Zuyder- 
fsa,  and  Friefland,  on  the  weft.  , 

OVIEDA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  didynamia  angiofper-* 
mia  glafs.  The  calix  confifts  of  five  fegraents  ;  the  co¬ 
rolla  is  a  long  cylindrical  tube  ;  and  the  berry  is  round; 
containing  two  feeds.  There  are  two  fpecies,  none  of 
them  natives  of  Britain. 

OVIEDO,  a  city  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  province  of  Aftii- 
rias ;  fituated  on  the  river  Afta,  fifty  miles  north  of 
Leon,  in  W.  long.  6°  40^  N.  lat.  43°  30. 

OVILIA,  or  Septa,  in  kneient  Rome,  a  place  14  the 
campus  martius,  at  firft  railed  in  like  a  flieep-pen,  whence 
its  name.  Afterwards  it  was  mounted  with  marble,  and 
beautified  with  walks  and  galleries,  as  alfo  with  a  tri¬ 
bunal,  or  feat  of  juftice.  Within  this  precinift,  or  in- 
clofure,  the  people  were  called  in  to  give  their  fulFrages 
•  for  the  election  of  magiftrates.  The'  afeent  into  the  o- 
viiia  was  not  by  ftairs,  but  by  pontes,  or  narrow  boards* 
laid  there  for  the  occafion;  on  which  account  ^ 

dejici'wz^  to  bedeniedthe  privilege  of  voting;  andperfons 
thus  dealt  with,  were  called  depontani. 

OVIPAROUS,  a  term  applied  to  fuch  animals  as  bring 
forth  their  young  from  eggs ;  as  birds,  infe<51:s, 

OVIS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  the  mammalia  clafs,  and  of 
the  order  of  pecora;  the  charadlers  of  which  are  thefe : 
The  horns  are  concave,  turned  backwards,  twifted,  and 
full  of  wrinkles ;  there  are  eight  foreteeth  in  the  un¬ 
der  jaw,  and  no  dog-teeth.  The  fpecies  are  three,  viz, 

i;  Aries, 
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T.  Aries,  or  ram  and/fheep,  tlie  "horns  of  which  are  fna- 
ped  like  a  hajf  moon,  and  compreiTcd.  This  animal  is 
perhaps  the  moft  gentle  and  inoifenfive,  and  at  the  fame 
lime  the  mod  timid  and  dapid,  of  ail  quadrupeds,  fn 
a  xlock  of  riieep,  there  is  always  aieader,  whole  depsthe 
red  implicitly  and  blindly  follow..  If  he  runs  over  a  pre¬ 
cipice,  the  whole  dock  follow  his  example,  and  cannot 
be  redrainect  though  evident  dedru^lion  be  the  confe- 
quence.  The  fma][eft  noife,  if  uncommon,  makes  them 
run  precipitantlysagaind  each  other,  without  knowing 
the  caufe  of  their  'danger,  or  being  able  to  extricate  them, 
felves.  ‘  In  fnow,  they  remain  fixed  in  the  fame  fpot; 
and  continue  obdinaiely  in  that  fituatlon,  urilefs  they  are 
forced  to  move  by  the  Htepherd  or  his  dog.  But  though 
dadardly  in  itfelf,  though  almod  devoid  of  fentiment  and 
mental  qualities,  fhis  animal  is  of  the  mod  extenfivb  u- 
tility  to  man.  It  affords  us  both  food  and  cloathing,  be- 
fides  the  advantages  we.derive  from  its  milk,  its  fkin,  and 
'its  tallow. 

Love,  the  livelied  fentiment  in  all  animals,  is  the  on¬ 
ly  pafRon  which  infpires  the  ram  with  any  degree  of  vi¬ 
vacity  ;  when  under  the  influence  of  this  pafiion,  he  be¬ 
comes  petulant,  runsagaind  his  neighbours,  and  fometimes 
even  attacks  the  fhepherd  himfelf.  But  the  ewe,  or  fe¬ 
male,  though  in  the  fame  fituatlon,  does  not  appear  to  be 
in  the  lead  affe<ded  ;  fhe  Teems  to  have  no  other  mdin<5t 
than  that  of  (imply  admitting  the  embraces  of  the  ram, 
eating  her  food,  and  recognifing  her  offspring ;  the  lamb,  ' 
•on  the  other  hand,  is  endowed  with  the  fame  indin^k  of 
didinguifliing  its  mother  from  the  red  of  the  flock. 

This  animal,  fo  foft  and  fo  fimple  in  its  nature  and 
.difpofition,  is  like  wife  extremely  weak  and  feeble  in  its 
conditution:  They  can  endure  but  little  fatigue  ;  when¬ 
ever  they  run,  their  hearts  palpitate,  and  their  wind  fails 
them  ;  they  are  equally  incapable  of  bearing  heat  or  cold, 
fnow  or  rain  :  They  are  rubje<5l  to  many  difeafes,  mod 
of  v;hich  are  contagious  :  They  bring  forth  their  young 
wth  pain  .and  difficulty,  and  require  more  care  and  at¬ 
tention  than  any  other  domeflic  animal. 

The  ram  is  capable  of  generation  at  the  age  ofiS  months; 
and  the  ewe  can  be  impregnated  when  a  year  old.  One 
ram  is  fufficient  for  go  or  40  ewb.  He  ought  to  be 
drong,  well  proportioned  ;  his  head  fhould  be  thick  knd 
drong,  his  front  large,  his  eyes  bfack,  his  nofe  flat,  his 
neck  thick,  his  body  long  and  tall,  his  tedicles  m.^ffy, 
and  his  tail  long.  White  is  the  bell  colour  for  a  ram. 
The  eweswhofe  wooUs  mod  plentiful,  bufhy,  long,  foft, 
and  white,  are  mod  proper  for  breeders,  especially  when 
at  the  fanie  time  they  are  of  a  large  fize,  have  a  thick  neck, 
and  move  nimbly. 

Ewes  are  generally  in  ,feafqn  from  the  end  of  Ofkober 
to  the  beginning  of  April :  However,  they  may  be  impreg¬ 
nated  at  any  time,  if  they  be  fed  with  dimulating  nou- 
rifhment,  as  fait  water,  and  bread  made  of  hemp- feed. 
They  go  with  young  about  five  months,  and  generally 
bring  forth  but  one  at  a  time,  though  frequently  two  : 

In  warm  climates,  they  may  bring  forth  twice  in  a  year  ; 
but  in  Britam,  France,  and  mod  parts  of  Europe,  only 
once.  They  give  milk  plentifully  for  feven  or  eight 
months:  Their  milk  affords  no.urilliment  for  children 
and  country- people  ;  good  checfe  is  made  of  it,  efpecialiy 
when  mixed  with  cow-milk.  They  live  from  10  to  12 
■years,  and  are  capable  of  bringing  forth  as  long  as  they 
live.  " 
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When  the  male  lambs  are  not  mtended  to  be  kept  fo? 
propagation,  but  Lttened  for  food,  they  ought  to  be 
cadrated  at  the  age  of  five  er  fix  months.  I'kis  opera¬ 
tion  is  performed  two  ways :  in  the  one;  an  incifion  is 
made  and  the  tedicles  taken  out;  in  the  other,  a  ligature 
is  tied  tight  round  the  ferotum,  above  the  tedicles,  which 
foon  dedroys  the  veffels  which  nourifli  them.  After  ca- 

^  dration,  they  are  called  weathers. 

■  The  ram,  ewe,  and  weather,  when  one  year  old,  lofe 
the  two  foreteeth  of  the  under  jaw  ;  fix  months  after¬ 
wards,  they  lofe  the  two  foreteeth  next  to  thefe ;  and  at 

■  the  age  of  three  year^,  the  teeth  are  all  replaced.  The 

-  age  of  a  ram  m;{y  likewife  be  difeovered  by  their  horns, 

which  always  appear  the  firdyear,  and  frequently  as  fooh 
as  they  are  brought  forth.  Thefe  horns' uniformly  ac¬ 
quire  an  additional  ring  every  year  as  long  as  the  creature 
lives.  The  ewes  commonly  have  no  horns,  but  a  kind 
of  long  protuberances  in  place  of  them  :  Howerer,  fome 
of  them  have  two,  and  Tome  four  horns. 

In  Spain,  and  the  feuthern  parts  of  Europe,  the  flocks 
are  kept  in  (hades  or  dables  daring  the  night r  but  m 
Britain,  where  there  is  now  no  danger  from  wolves, 

^  they  are  allowed  to  remain  without,  both  night  and  da/; 
which  makes  the  animals  more  healthy,  ’arid  their  flefn  a 
more  whole  food.  Dry  and  inoun  ainons  grounds,  where 
thyme  and  flieep’s  fefcae  grafs  abound,  are  the  bed  for 
the  pa  during  (It  eep.' 

2 .  The  Guineenfis,  or  Guinea  dieep,  has  pendulous  e’ars^ 
lax  hairy  dew  laps,  and  a  prominence  oft  the  hind  pan  of 
the  head.  The  wool  is  (hort,  like  that  of  a  goat.  It  is* 
a  native  of  Guinea. 

3.  The  drepficeros,  or  Cretan ^eep,  has  drait  cari- 
nated  horns,  iwided  in  afpiral  manner.  It  is  a  native  of 

‘  Mount  lola. 

'OULNEY,  a  market-town  of  Buckioghamfliire,  fituated 
nine  miles  fouih-ead  ofNorthampton. 

OULZ,  a  town  ofitaly,  in  the  province  of  Piedmont,  iitu, 
ated  in  E  long.,  6®  30®,  N.  lat.  45"^. 

OUNCE,  a  little  weight,  the  fixteenth  part  of  a  pound  a- 
voirdupois,  and  the  twelfth  part  of  a  pound  troy. 

Ounce,  in  zoology.  See  Leo.. 

OUNDLE,  a  market- town  of  Northamptonfhire,  fituated 
on  the  river  Nen,  twenty-twt>' miles  noith-ead  of  North- 
smpton. 

OVOLO,  or  Ovum,  . in  architeflure,  a  round  mouldinor, 
whofe  profile,  or  fweep,  in  the  ionic  and  compefite  capi¬ 
tals,  is  ufually  a  quad  ant  of  a  circle:  whence  it  is  aifij 
commonly  called  the  quarter.round. 

It  is  ufually  cut  with  the  reprefentation  of  eggs  and  an¬ 
chors  or  arrows  heads  placed  alternately*. 

OUSE,  a  river,  which,  piling  in  .the  north  of  Yorkfiiire, 
runs  fouth-ead  by  York;  and,  coniinaing  that  courfe,  ’ 
falls  into  the  Trent. 

Ouse,  is  alfo  a  river  which  rlfes  on  the  confines  of  Ox- 
fordfhire  and,  Backinghamfliire  ;  and  running  north- ead 
through  Buckinghamfliire,  Bedfordlhire,  Huntingdon-- 
fliire,  Cambridgediire,  and  Norfolk,  paffes  by  Bucking¬ 
ham*,  Bedford,  Huntington,  and  Ely,  difcharging  itfelf 
into  the  bay  of  the  German  fea  at  Lynn. 

OUSTIACH,  or  OStiach  Country,  is  a  part  of  Afiatic 
Ruflia,  extending  along  the  river  Irtis  to  its  confluence 
with  the  river  Oby",^nd  from  thence  northwaid  along  the 
banks  of  the  Oby  and  Jenifa,' into  the  gulph  of  the  Man- 
'  gafea,  or  the  frozen  ocean;  and  extending  alfo  along 
5  U  the 
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the  banks  of  feveral  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Oby  and 
Jehifa. 

OUTLAW,  fignifies  one  that  is  deprived  of  the  benefit  of 
the  law,  and  therefore  held  to  be  out  of  the  king*s  pro- 
teftion.  See  the  next  article. 

OUTLAWRY,  is  where  aperfon  is  outlawed,  and  on  that 
account  lofes  the  benefit  of  a  fubje(fi-, 

The  procefs  of  outlawry  lies  in  indictments  of  treafon 
or  felony,  and  alfoof  trefpafs  vi&armis,  confpiracy, 

And  by  ftatute,  perfons  may  be  outlawed  in  many  civil 
actions,  as  debt,  cafe,  covenant,  <bc. 

OUTWORKS,  in  fortification,  all  thofe  works  made  with¬ 
out- fide  the  ditch  of  a  fortified  place,  to  cover  and  de¬ 
fend  it.  See  Fortification. 

Ouzel,  in  ornithology.  See  Motacilla. 

OWL,  in  ornithology.  See  Strix. 

OX,  in  zoology.  See  Bos. 

OXALIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  decandria  pentagynia 
clafs.  The  calixconfifts  of  five  leaves ;  the  petals  are  con¬ 
nected  by  the  clawsj  andthe  capfule  has  five  fides.  There 
are  i4fpecies,  only  one  of  them,  viz.  the  aceiofella,  or 
wood'forrel,  is  a  native  of  Britain. 

OXFORD,  the  capital  of  Oxfordfhire,  and  the  fee  of  a 
bhhop  ;  it  is  fituated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ifis  and 
Cherwell,  fifty-five  miles  weft  of  London  :  W.  long. 

15',  and  N.  lat.  51®  45’. 

Oxford  is  moft  remarkable  on  account  of  its  univerfity, 
which  confifts  of  twenty  colleges  and  five  halls :  this 
city  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and  the  univerfi¬ 
ty  as  many. 

OXGANG,  or  Oxgate,  is  generally  taken,  in  our  old 
law-books,  for  fifteen  acres,  or  as  much  ground  as  afingle 
ox  can  plough  in  a  year. 

OXUCLiE,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
foflils  of  the  clafs  of  the  felenitae,  but  of  the  columnar, 
not  the  rhomboidal  kind. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  only  two  known  fpecies.  i . 
A  fine  kind,  with  thin  flakes  and  tranfverfe  filaments, 
found  in  the  clayey  banks  of  the  river  Nen,  near  Peter¬ 
borough,  in  Northamptonfhire  ;  and;  2.  A  dull  kind, 
with  thick  plates  and'longitudinal  filaments.  This  is  not 
uncommon  in  Yorkfhire,  and  lies  fometimes  in  a  yellow, 
fometimes  in  a  blue  clay. 


OXUS,  a  river  which  rifes  in  the  mountains  on  the  north 
of  India;  and  running  no  th-weft,  through  Uibec  Tarta¬ 
ry,  afterwards  feparates  Perfia  from  Ufloec  Tartary,,  and 
falls  into  the  Cafpian  fca,  in  44°  N.  lar. 

OXYCOCCUS,  in  botany.  See  Vaccinium. 

OXYCRATE,  in  pharmacy,  <bc.  a  mixture  of  vinegar 
and  water,  proper  to  affwage,  cool,  and  refrefh:  they 
make  fomentations  of  oxycrate,  clyfters  of  oxycrate,  <bc. 
The  ufual  proportion  is  onefpoonful  of  vinegar  to  five  or 
fix  fpoonfuls  of  water. 

OXYCROCEUM.  in  pharmacy,  <bc.  a  preparation  much 
ufed  in  pjafters  for  fraCIures,  ^c.  made  as  follows  : 
Take  yellow  wax,  one  pound  ;  pitch  and  galbanuui,  each 
half  a  pound  :  melt  them  over  a  gentle  fire  ;  and  then  add 
of  venice-iurpentine,  myrrh,  and  olibanum,  each  three 
ounces ;  faflTron,  two  ounces ;  make  them  into  a  plafter^ 

OXYGLYCU,  a  fpecies  of  drink  prepared  of  the  fweeteft 
honey  combs,  macerated  and  boiled.  The  combs  from 
which  all  the  honey  has  been  expreftcd,  are  put  into  a 
pot  with  pure  water,  and  boiled  till  they  feem  to  have 
depofited  all  their  contained  honey  in  the  water.  This 
liquor  is  to  be  kept,  and,  when  diluted  with  cold  water, 
is  to  be  drank  in  the  fummer-time,  in  order  to  remove 
thirft. 

OXYMEL,  in  pharmacy,  a  compofition  of  vinegar  and  ho¬ 
ney. 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  oxymel,  whereof  the  fimple 
kind'^ls  made  by  boiling,  in  a  glazed  earthern  vefl'el,  and 
with  a  gentle  fire,  two, pounds  of  clarified  honey,  in  a 
pint  of  vinegar,  to  the  confiftence  of  a  fyrup. 

OYER,  in  law-books,  feems  to  have  been  anciently  ufed 
for  what  is  now  called  affifes. 

Oyer  and  terminer,  a  cbraraiffion  direded  to  the  judge 
of  alfife,  and  other  gentlemen,  impowering  them  to  hear 
and  determine  all  criminal  caofes,  and  to  try  all  oflfenders, 
whether  for  treafon,  felony,  or  trefpafs. 

OYES,  or  Oyez,  fignifies  Hear  ye  ;  and  is  frequently  ufed 
by  the  criers  in  our  courts,  on  making  proclamations,  or 
to  enjoin  filence. 

OYSTER,  in  zoology.  See  Ostrea. 

OZiENA,  a  foul  and  malignant  ulcer  of  the  nofe,  diftin- 
guiflied  by  its  foetor,  and  often  accompanied  with  a  caries 
of  the  bones  of  the  nofe. 
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PABULUM.  See  Fuel  and  Fire. 

PACA,  in  zoology.  See  Mus. 

PACE,  a  meafure  taken  from  the  fpace  between  the  two 
feet  of  a  man,  in  walking;  ufually  reckoned  two  feet  and 
a  half,  and  in  fome  men  a  yard  or  three  feet. 

The  geometrical  pace  is  five  feet  ;  and  60000  fuch  pa¬ 
ces  raalie  one  degree  of  the  equator. 

Pace,  in  the  manege,  is  of  three  kinds,  viz.  walk,  trot,  and 
gallop;  to  which  may  be  added  amble,  becaufe  fome 
horfes  have  it  naturally. 
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Horfes  wliich  go  ftiuffllng  or  mixed  paces,  between  th-e 
walk  and  amble,  are  for  the  moft  part  of  no  value ; 
which  commonly  proceeds  from  their  fiery  temper,  and 
fometimes  from  a  weaknefs  in  their  reins  or  legs, 
PAGHAMAC,  a  temple  of  Peru,  in  South  America,  de¬ 
dicated  by  the  Indians  to  the  fupreme  being :  it  gives  its 
name  to  the  adjacent  couuntry.  v 

PACHODECARHOMBIS,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name 
of  a  genus  of  follils,  of  the  clafs  of  the  felenitae,  exprelling 
a  thick  rhomboidal  body,  compofed  often  planes. 

PACIFIC 
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PACIFIC  OCEAN,  that  vaft  ocean  which  feparates  Ada 
from  America  ;  it  is  called  Pacific,  from  the  moderate 
weather  the  firrt  mariners  who  failed  in  it  met  with  be¬ 
tween  the  tropics  ;  and  it  was  ca’led  fouth-fea,  becaufe 
the  Spaniards  croflTed  the  idhmus  of  Dariefi  from  noah  to 
fouth,  when  they  firft  difcovered  it:  though  it  is  proper¬ 
ly  the  Weftern  ocean,  with  regard  to*  America. 

PACK,  in  commerce,  denotes  a  quantity  of  goods,  made 
up  in  loads,  or  bales,  for  carriage. 

A  pack  of  wool  is  feventeen  itone  and  two  pounds,  or 
a  horfc’s  load. 

PACKA.GE,  is  a  fmall  duty  of  one  penny  in  the  pound, 
paid  for  all  goods  not  particularly  rated. 

PACOS,  in  zoology.  SccCamelus. 

PACTOLUS,  a  river  of  Lydia  in  the  lelTer  Afia,  cele¬ 
brated  by  the  ancient  poets  for  its  golden  fands. 

PADDOC,  or  Paddoc-course,  a  piece  of  ground  en- 
compalTed  with  pales  or  a  wall,  and  taken  out  of  a  park 
for  exhibiting  races  with  grey-hounds,  for  plates,  wa¬ 
gers,  or  the  like.  i 

PADERBORNE,  the  capital  of  the  bifliopric  of  the  fame 
name  in  Weftphalia  :  E.  long.  8®  25',  N.lat.  51®  45'. 

PADSTOW,  a  market  town  of  Cornwall,  thirty  miles 
weft  of  Launcefton. 

PADUA,  the  capital  of  the  Paduan,  in  Italy,  a  city  of  a 
circular  form,  fnuated  twenty-two  miles  w^eft  of  Venice: 
E.  long.  12°  15',  N.  lat.  45"^  30'. 

PADUAN,  a  province  of  Italy,  in  the  territories  of  Ve¬ 
nice,  thirty-five  miles  long,  and  almoft  as  much  in  breadth  ; 
bounded  by  the  Trevifane  on  the  north,  by  the  duchy 
of  Venice  on  the  eaft,  by  the  Polefin  de  Rovigo  oh  the 
fouth,  and  by  the  Vicentin  on  the  weft. 

Paduan,  among  the  medalifts,  a 'modern  medal  ftruck  in 
imitation  of  the  antique  ;  or  a  new  medal  ftruck  with  all 
the  marks  and  charadlers  of  antiquity. 

PADUS,  in  botany.  ^See  pRUNus. 

P/EAN,  among  the  ancient  pagans,  was  afongof  rejoicing 
fung  in  honour  of  Apollo,  chiefly  ufed  on  occafions  of 
vidloryand  triumph. 

PiEAN,  in  the  ancient  poetry,  a  foot  confifting  of  four  fyl- 
lables  ;  of  which  there  are  four  kinds,  the  paean  primus, 
fecun<Jus,  ^c. 

The  paean  primus  confifts  of  one  long  fyllable  and 
three  fhort  ones,  or  a  trochaeus  and  pyrrhichius,  as 
temporihus  ;  the  pxan  fecundus  confifts  of  a  fhort  fylla- 
•  ble,  a  long,  and  two  fhort,  or  an  iambus  and  a  pyrrhi¬ 
chius,  as  potentia  ;  the  paean  tertius  confifts  of  two  fhort 
fyllables,  a  long  and  a  fhort  one,  ora  pyrrhichius  and  a 
trochaeus,  as  animatus-;  the  paean  quartus  confifts  of 
three  fhort  fyllables  and  a  long  one,  or  a  pyrrhicfilus  and 
iambus,  zsceleritas. 

PiEDEROTA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 'the  diandria  mono- 
gynia  clafs,  of  which  there  are  two  fpecies,  none  of  iheno 
natives  of  Britain. 

PiEDO-BAPTisMi  infant-bapiifm,  or  that  conferred  on 
children, 

PitiONIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  polyandria  digynia 
clafs.  'The  calix  confifts  of  five  leaves,  and  the  corolla 
of  five  petals  ;  the  ftylus  is  wanting  ;  and  the  capfule 
contains  many  feeds.  There  are  two  fpecies,  none  of 
them  natives  of  Britain. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  a  very  celebrated  medicine  in 
-nervous  cafes. 
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PAGAN,  a  heathen,  genjtile,  or  idolater  ;  ore  who  adores 
falfe  gods.  See  Mythology. 

PAGANALIA,  certain  feftivals  obferved  by  the  ancient 
Romans  in  the  month  of  January.  'T  hey  were  inftiiuted 
by  Servius  Tullius,  who  appointed  a  certain  number  of 
villages  (pagi),  in  each  of  v/hich  an  altar  was  to  be  railed 
for  annual  faCrifices  to  their  tutelar  gods  ;  at  which  all  ; 
the  inhabitants  were  to  alfift,  and  give  prefents  in  money, 
according  to  their  fex  and  age,  by  which  means  the  num¬ 
ber  of  country-people  was  known.  The  fervants  upon 
this  occafion  offered  cakes  to  Ceres  and  Tellus,  to  obtain 
plentiful  harvefts. 

Px^GANELLUS,  in  ichthyology.  See  Gobius.  . 

PAGANISM,  the  religious  worfhip  and  difeipline  of  pa¬ 
gans  ;  or,  the  adoration  of  idols  and  falfe  gods.  See  ' 
Idolatry  and  Mythologt^. 

PAGEANT,  a  triumphal  car,  chariot,  arch,  or  other  like 
pompous  decoration,  varioufly  adorned  with  colours,  flags, 
carried  about  in  public  fhews,  proceflions,  6'c. 

PAGOD,  or  Pagoda,  a  name  whereby  the  Eaft-Indians 
call  the  temple  in  which  they  worfhip  their  gods. 

Pa  GOD,  or  Pagoda,  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  gold  and  filver 

\  coin,  current  in  feveral  parts  of  the  Eaft-Indies. 

PillN,  is  defined  to  be  an  uneafy  fenfation  arifing  from  a . 
fudden  and  violent  folution  of  the  continuity,  or  fome 
other  accident  in  the  nerves,  membranes,  veflels,  muf- 
cles,  <^c.  of  the  body  ;  or,  according  to  "forae,  it  con¬ 
fifts  in  a  motion  of  the  organs  of  fenfe  ;  and,  according 
to  others, '  it  is  an  emotion  of  the  foul  occafioned  by  thefe  ' 
organs, 

PAINTING,  the  art  of  reprefenting  natural  bodies,  and 
giving  them  an  appearance  of  life,  by  the  turn  of  lines, . 
and  the  degrees  of  colours. 

Whoever  would  apply  himfelf  to  painting,  fays  Leo¬ 
nardo  da  Vinci,  rauft  in  the  firfi  place  learn  perfpeiftive; 
this  will  enable  him  to  difpofe  things  in  their  proper  pla¬ 
ces,  and  to  give  the  due  dimenfions  to  each :  having  done 
this,  he  muft  learn  to  defign  ;  chufing  for  that  purpofe 
fome  able  mafter,  who  at  the  fame  time  may  give  him 
fome  infight  into  the  colours  of  figures  :  he  ought  then 
to  confuh  nature,  to  confirm  himfelf  in  what  he  has  al¬ 
ready  learnt  ;  and,  laftly,  let  him  apply  himfelf  to  the 
ftudy  and  imitation  of  the  greateft  mafters,  in  order  to 
get  a  habit  of  reducing*  what  he  has  learnt  into  pradice. 

To  judge  of  the  goodnefs  of  a  painting,  it  is  necefiary  * 
to  eftablifh  to  ourfelves  a  fyftem  of  rules  to  be  applied 
occafionally  ;  and  to  affift  the  judgment  herein,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rules  have  been  laid  down  :  i.  The  fubjed  muft 
be  finely  imagined,  and,  if  po'flible,  improved  in  the 
painter’s  hands  ;  he  muft  think  well  as  an  hiftorian,  poet, 
philofopher,  or  divine,  and  more  efpecially  as  a  painter, 
in  making  a  wife  ufe  qf  all  the  advantages  of  his  art,  and 
in  finding  expedients  to  fupply  its  defeds.  2.  The  ex^^ 
preflion  muft  be  proper  to  the  fubjed,  and  the  charaders 
of  the  perfons  j  it  muft  be  ftrong,  fo  that  the  dumb  fliew 
may  be  perfedly  and  readily  underftood  :  every  part  of 
the  pidure  muft  contribute  to  this  end  ;  colours,  animals, 
draperies,  and  efpecially  the  adions  of  the  figures,  and 
above  all  the  airs  of  the  heads.  3.  There  muft  be  one 
principal  light;  and  this,  and  all  the  fubordinate  ones, 
with  the  fiiadows  arid  repofes,  muft  make  one  entire  and  i 
harmonious  mafs  ;  the  feveral  parts  muft  be  well  con- 

,  Txeded  and  contrafled,  .fo  as  so  render  the  whole  as  grate- 
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,  ‘f:!!  to  til?  ?ye,  'as  a  good  piece  of  mufick  to  the  ear.  By 
this  m^ans  the  pidiare  is  not  only  more  delightful,  but 
better  feen  and  comprehended.  4.  The  drawing  muH: 
be  jufi: ;  nothing  mull  be  fiat,  lame,  or  ill  proportioned; 
and  thefe  proportions  fhould  vary  according  to  the  cha* 
raders  of  the  perfons  drawn.  5:.  The  colouring,  whe¬ 
ther  gay  or  foiid,  mu  ft  be  natural,  beautiful,  and  clean, 
and  vviiat  the  eye  is  delighted  with,  in  fhadows,  as  well 
as  lights  and  middle  tints  ;  whether  the  colours  are 
laid  on  thick,  or  finely  wrought,  they  muft  appear  to  be 
done  by  a  light  and  accurate  band.  Laftly,  Nature  muft 
be  the  foundation  that  muft  be  feeh  at  the  bottom  ;  but 
nature  muft  be  raifed.  and  improved,  not  only  from  what 
is  commonly  feen,  to  what  is  but  rarely  met  with,  but 
even  yet  higher,  from  a  judicious  and  beautiful  idea  in 
the  painter’s  mind.  To  that  grace  and  greatnefs  may  ftiine 
throughout  i-more  or  lefs  according  to  the  fubjed,  ' 
Painting  is  of  various  kinds,  according  to  the  materials 
iifed,  the  matter  upon  which  they  are  applied,  and  the 
manner  of  applying  them  ;  as  painting  in  oil,  in  water¬ 
colours,  frefco,  <bc. 

"Pa  I  STING  in  oil.  The  whole  fecret  of  painting  in  oil  cori- 
fifts  in  grinding  the  colours  with  nut  oil,  or  linfeed-oil ; 
but  the  manner  of  working  is  very  different  from  that  in 
frcfco,  or  in  water,  by  reafon  the  oil  does  notdry  near  fo 
fall,  which  gives  the  painter  an  opportunity  of  touching 
and  *re  touching  all  the  parts  of  his  figures  as  often  as  he 
ple'afes  ;  v/hich  in  the  other  methods  of  painting  is  a  thing 
impra^licable.  The  figures  done  in  oil  are  alfo  capable 
■of  more  force  and  boldnefs  ;  infomuch  that  the  black  be¬ 
comes  blacker,  when  ground  with  oil,  than  with  water; 
befides,  all  the  colours  mixing  better  together,  makes  the 
colouring  the  Tweeter,  more  delicate  and  agreeable,  and 
gives  an  union  and  tendernefs  to  the  whole,  ir.imitable  in 
any  of  the  other  manners. 

Fainting  in  oil  is  performed  on  canvas,  on  walls,  wood, 
flone,  and  all  forts  of  metals,  i .  Painting  on  cloth  or  canvas 
is  done  as  follows  :  The  canvas  being  ftretched  on  a  frame, 
•give  it  a  layer  of  fize,  or  pafte-water,  and  then  go  over  it 
with  a  pumice-ftone  to  fmooth  off  the  knots.  By  means 
of  the  fize,  the  little  threads  and  hairs  are  all  laid  clofe  on 
the  cloth,  and  the  little  holes  filled'hp.  To  that  no  colour 
can  pafs  through.  When  the  cloth  is  dry,  lay  on  oker  in 
oil,  which  may  be  mixed  with  white-lead  to  make  it  dry 
the  fooner.  When  dry,  go  over  it  again  with  the  pumice- 
ftone,  to  niakeit  fmooth.  After  this  a  fecond  couch  isfome- 
tinies  applied,  compofed  of  whitc-lead  andalittlecharcoal- 
'  black,  to  render  the  ground  of  an  afti  colour.  Others  prime 
^  the  can  vas  in  the  following  manner:  They  firft  fmooth  the 
canvas  with  a  pumice-ftone,  fize  it  over  with  a’ good  fize 
^nd  a  little  honey,  and  let  it  ftand  to  dry^  after  which 
they  lay  it  over  with  whiting  and  lize,  mixed  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  honey  :  the  ufe  of  the  honey  is  to  prevent  it  from 
cracking,  peeling,  and  breaking  out ;  on  this  they  firft 
draw  the  picture  with  a  coal,  and  then  lay  on  the  colours. 
2i  Painting  qn  walls;  When  the  wall  is  dry,  they  give  it 
two  or  three  wafhes  with  boiling  oil;  till  the  plafter  remains 
<]uite  greafy,  and  will  imbibe  no  more;  upon  this  they 
lay  drying  colours,  'fucji  as  white-chalk,  red-oker,  or  o- 
ther  chalks  beaten  pretty  ftifF.-  When  this  couch  or  layer 
I  is  well  dried,  the  fnbjeiftor  defign  is  fitetched  out,  and  af- 
-  tersvards  painted  over,  mixing  a  little  varnifli  with  their 
to  fave  the  \rarniftiing  afterwards,  la  ordsr  the 


better  to  fortify  the  wall  againft  moifture,  forr.e  cover  it 
with  a  p! -fter  of  lime,  marble-duft,  or  a  cement  made  of 
beaten  tftes  fouked  in  bofeed-oil ;  and  at  laft  prepare  a 
compoiition  of  green-pitch,  maftic,  and  thick  vainifti  boil¬ 
ed  together,  v/hich  they  apply  hot  ever  the  former  plu- 
fter  ;  and  when  dry,  lay  on  the  colours  as  before.  Others, 
in  fine,  make  their  plafter  with  li'me.inortar,  tile-cement, 

‘  andfand;  and  this  being  dry,  they  apply  another  of  Jimf, 
.cement,  andiron  fcorias;  which  being  well  beaten,  and  incor¬ 
porated  with  linfeed-oil  and  whites  of  eggs,  makes  an  ex¬ 
cellent  plafter.  When  this  is  dry,  the  colours  are  laid  on 
as  before..  3.  In  painting  on  wood,  they  ufually  give  their 
ground  a  coucji  or  layer  of  white  tempered  v/ith  fize,  and 
then  proceed  as  in  painting  on  walls.  4.  In  painting  on 
ftune  or  metals,  it  is  not  neceffary  to  Jay  them  ever  with  (ize, 
but  only  to  add  a  flight  couch  of  colours  before  the  defign 
is  dra'sn  on  it;  nor  even  is  this  done  on  ftones,  whefe 
you  would  have  the  ground  appear,  as  in  certain  marbles 
and  agates  of  extraordinary  colours. 

All  the  colours  uftd  in  frefco  are  good  in  oil,  except 
white  of  lime  and  marble  duft.  Thofe  chiefly  ufed  aTe 
white-lead,  or  cerufe,  yellow  and  white  mafticot,  orpi- 
ment,  vermilion,  Iacca,.blue  apd  green  afhes,  verdigreaft, 
indigo,  fmalt,  black-lead,  ivory-black,  lamp-black, 

As  to  oils,  the  heft  are"  ihofe  of  Hnfeed,  walnuts,  fpike, 
and  turpentine.  The  drying  oils  are  nut-oil,  boiled  with  li¬ 
tharge  and  fandarach,  and  otherwife  with  fpirit  of  wine, 
.  maftic,  and  gum-lacca. 

In  the  preparation  of  oil-colours,  care  muft  be  taken 
that  they  be  ground  line;  that  in  putting  them  on  a  pal¬ 
let,  thofe  which  will  notdry  of  themfelves-be  mixed  with 
drying  oil,  or  other  ingredients  of  a  dying  quality  ;  and 
that  the  tinged  colours  be  mixed  in  as  fmall  quantities  as 
poflible-  As  to  the  fituation  of  the  colours,  the  pureftand 
ftrongeft  muft  ^  placed  in  the  front  of  the  piece,  and  the 
colouring  varied  according  to  the  fubje^,  time,  and  plaCS. 

’  If  the'fubjedl  be  grave,  melancholy,  or  terrible,  the  gene¬ 
ra]  tint  of  the  colouring  muft  incline  to  brown  and 
black,  or  red  and  gloomy  ;  but  it  muft  bs  gay  and  pleaj 
.  fant,  in  fubjeds  of  joy -and  triumph. 

PAL^TSTRA,  in  Qrecian^^tntiqaity,.  a.  public  building, 
where  the  youth  exercifed  themfelves  in  wreftling,  run¬ 
ning,  playing  ar  quotts,  6’r. 

PA  L/TS7‘R0PHYL AX,  was  the  diredor  of  the  palsftra 
and  the  exercifes  performed  there. 

St.  PALAIS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  province  of  Gaf- 
cony,  capital  of  the  low^er  Navarre,  fituated  in  W.  long. 
*  1®  8',  N.  lat.  43^  23'. 

PALAMBOANG,  or  Palambang,  the  capital  of  a  king¬ 
dom  at  the  eaft  end  of  the  ifland  of  Java,  in  the  Eaft-In^ 
dies,  fituated  on  the  ftraits  of  Bally,  ir^E.  long,  114^, 
S.  lat.  7^  30','  and  feparated  from  the  ifland  of  Bally  by 
a  narrow  ftrair.  .  , 

PALAMEDIA,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  beloging  to  the 
f.  order  of  grallas.  The  bill  is  conical,  the  fuperior  mandi¬ 
ble  being  crooked;  and  the  feet  have  three  divided  toes. 
There  are  tvvofpecies,  both  natives  of  Brafil. 

PAL  ARIA,  among  the  Romans,  a  kind  of  exercife,  per¬ 
formed  at  a  flake  by  the  foldiers.  The  ftake  being  fixed 
in  the  ground,  ajid  fix  feet  high  above  it,  the  young  un- 
difciplined  foldiers  advanced  agairift  it,  armed  with  ahur- 
r.  die  and  cudgel,  inflead  of  .a  fhield  and  fword,  and  went 
through  all  the  rules  of  attack  and  defence,  as  if  actually 

engaged 
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engaged  with  an  adverfary.  Sometimes  they  flood  at  a 
diltance;  and  attacked  withTniflive  weapons,  at  the  fame 
time  ufing  all  the  requifite  motions  for  defending  them- 
felves,  and  warding  off  what  might  be  thrown  againfl: 
them. 

PALATE,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  162,  303. 
PALATINATE,  a  province,  or' fxgniory,  poffeffed  by  a 
palatine. 

PALATINE,  or  COUNT  PALATINE,  a  title  anciently  gi¬ 
ven  to  ?1!  perfons  who  had  any  office  or  employment  in 
the  prince’s  palace ;  but  afterwards  conferred  on  thofe 
delegated  by  princes  to  hold  courts  of  juftice  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces  ;  and  on  fuch  among  the  lords  as  hid  a  palace, 
that  is,  a  court  of  jufiice,  in  their  own  houfes. 

At  prefent  ,the  word  palatine  is  retrained  to  a  prince 
of  Germany,  or  a  lord  of  Poland,  poffeffed  of  a  palatine. 
PALATO-salping^us.  See  Anatomy,  p.  303. 
pALATO  STAPHYLiNus,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy, 
p.  303. 

PALE,  a  little  pointed  ftake  or  piece  of  wood,  ufed  in 
making  inclofures,  reparations,  -The  pale  was  an 

'  inftrument  of  punifhment  and  execution  among  the  an¬ 
cient  Romans,  and  flill  continues  fo  among  the  Turks. 
Hepce  empaling,  the  palling  a  (harp  pale  up  the  funda¬ 
ment  through  the  body. 

Pale,  in  heraldry,  one  of  the  honourable  ordinaries  of  an 
efcutcheon  ;  being  the  reprefentation  of  a  pale  or  ftake 
placed  upright,  and  comprehending  the  whole  height  of 
the  coat  from  the  top  of  the  chief  to  the  point.  When 
the  pale  is  (ingle,  it  is  to  contain  one  third  of  the  breadth 
of  the  ftiield.  See  Plate  CXXXIV.  fig.  7, 
PALERMO,  the  capital  'of  the  iftand  of  Sicily,  fituated 
on  the* north  coaft  of  that  ifland,  on  a  bay  of  the  ISIedi- 
terranean  fea:  in  E.  long.  13*^,  N.  lat.  38®  30^ 
PALESTINE,  a  part  of  Afiatic  Turky,  fituated  between 
thirty-fix  and  thirty-eight  degrees  of  eaft  longitude,  and 
between  thirty-one  and  thirty-four  degrees  of  north  lati¬ 
tude  :  it  is  bounded  by  Mount  Libanus  which  divides  it 
from  Syria,  on  the  north  ;  by  Mount  Harmon,  which  fe-‘ 
parates  it  from  Arabia  Deferta,  on  the  eaft ;  by  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Seir  and  the  Defarts  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  on  the 
fouth ;  and  by  the  Mediterranean  fea,  on  the  weft. 

It  was  called  Paleftine,  from  the  Philiftines  who  inha¬ 
bited  the  fea  coafts.  It  was  alfo  called  Judea,  from  Ju¬ 
dah  ;  and  the  Holy  Land,  from  our  Saviour’s  refidence  and 
fufferings  in  it;  and  it  is  called  Canaan,  and  the  Pro- 
mifed  Land,  in  the  fcriptures. 

It  is  150  miles  in  length,  and  80  in  breadth  ;  and  in 
the  time  of  Solomon  it  feems  to  have  extended  from  the 
Mediterranean  fea  to  the  river  Euphrates, 
PALESTRINA,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  pope’s  territory 
and  Campania  of  Rome,  fituated  thirty  miles  eaft  of  Rome. 
PALIMBAM,  a  town  on  the  ifla  id  of  Sumatra,  in  the 
Eaft-Indies,  fituated  in  E.  long.  103°,  S.  lat.  3°. 
PALINDROMUS,  a  verfe  or  fentence  which  runs  the 
fame  when  read  either  backwards  or  forwards;  fuch  is 
verfe-, 

Roma  tihi fuhito  motilus'lhit  amor. 

PALING,  a  fort  of  fencing  for  fruit-trees  planted  in  field?, 
wherein  three  fmall  pofts  are  erecled  at  a  foot  and  a  half 
diftance  one  from  another,  and  near  the  top  nailed  to  each 
other  with  crofs-bars. 
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PALINGENESIA,  among  divines,  fignifies  the  fame  with 
regeneration. 

Among  chemrfts,  it  denotes  the  producing  a  body  from 
its  principles., 

PALINODY,  a  difcourfe  contrary  to  a  preceding  one  ; 
hence  the  phrafe  palinodiarn  canere  W'as  taken  for  a  re¬ 
cantation.  ^ 

PALISADE,  in  fortification,  an  inclofure  of  (lakes  or  piles 
driven  into  the  ground,  each  fix  or  feven  Inches  fquarei 
and  eight  feet  long,  three  whereof  are  hid  under  ground. 

FALISSE^  in  heraldry,  a  bearing  like  a  range  of  palifades 
before  a  fo^^tification,  reprefented  on  ,a  feffe,  rifing  up  a 
confiderable'height,  and  pointed  a-top,  with  the  field  ap¬ 
pearing  between  them.  See  Plate  CXXXIV,  fig.  8. 

PALIURUS,  in  botany.  See  Rhamnus. 

PALL,  in  heraldry,  denotes  a  kind. of  crofs  reprefenting 
the  pallium,  or  archiepifcopal  ornament  fent  from  Rome 
to  the  Metropolitans.  See  Plate  CXXXIV.  fig,  9. 

PALLA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  mantle  which  women  w'ore 
over  the  gown  called  ftola.  It  was  borne  on  the  left 
(boulder;  whence  pafling  to  the  other  fide,  under  the 
right  arm,  the  two  ends  were  bound  under  the  left  arm, 
leaving  the  breaft  and  arm  quite  bare. 

PALLADIUM,  in  antiquity,  a  ftatue  of  the  goddefs  Pal. 
las,  fuppofed  to  have  dropped  down  from  heaven,  pre^ 
ferved  in  Troy,  whereon  the  fate  of  that  city  is  faid  to 
have  depended. 

PALLET,  among  painters,  a  little  oval  table,  or  piece  of 
wood,  or  ivory,  very  thin  and  fmooth ;  on  and  round 
which  the  painters  place  the  feveral  colours' they  have 
occafion  for,  to  be  ready  for  the  pencil.  The  middle 
ferves  to  mix  the  colours  on,  and  to  make  the  tints  re¬ 
quired  in  the  w'ork.  It  has  no  handle,  bqt  inftead  there¬ 
of,  a  hole  at  one  end  to^put  the  thumb  through  to  hold  it. 

Pallet,  in  heraldry,  is  nothing  but  a  fmall  pale,  confift- 
ing  of  one  half  of  it  in  breadth,  and  therefore  there  are 
fometimes  feveral  of  them  upon  one  ftiield. 

Pa.lletj  in  (hip-building,  is  a  room  within  the  hold,  clofe- 
ly  parted  from  it,  in  which  by  laying  fome  pigs  of  lead, 
he.  a  (hip  may  be  fufficiently  baiiafted,  without  lofing 
room  in  the  hold  ;  which,  therefore,  v/iil  ferye  for  the 
ftov/ing  the  more  goods. 

PALLIATION,  or  a  PALLIATIVE  cure,  in  medicine,  is 
when,  in  defperate  and  incurable  difeafes,  after  predidting 
the  fatal  event,  the  phyfician  preferibes  forae  remedies  for 
mitigating  the  pain  or  fome  other  urgent  fymptonis,  as 
in  ulcerated  cancers,  or  cancerous  fiftulas,  and  the  like, 

PALLIUM,  or  Pall,  an  archiepifcopal  veftment,  of 
white  woollen  cloth,  about  the  breadth  of  a  border,  made 
'  round,  and  thrown  over  the  (boulders. 

Palm. SUNDAY,  In  the  Chriftian  church,  the  Sunday  next 
before  Eafter  ;  being  fo  called  in  memory  of  our  Savi¬ 
our’s  triumphal  entry  into  Jerufalem  when  the  multitude 
that  attended  him  ftrewed  palm-branches  in  his  way. 

Palm-tree,' in  botany.  See  Phoenix. 

Palma  isle,  one  of  the  Canary-iflands,  fixty  miles  north- 
weft  of  Teneriff.  . 

PALMx4RIS.  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  ^99. 

PALMATED,  fomethingrefemblingthe  (hapeof  the  hand  : 
thus  v/e  fay  palmated  leaves,  roots,  ftones,  <bc. 

PALMIPEDES,  among  orniihologifts,  the  fame  with  web- 
footed  birds. 
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PALMISTRY,  a  kind  of  divination,  or  rather  a  deceitful 
art  pracftiled  by  gypfies,  who  pretend  to  foretel  events^  by 
looking  upon  the  lines  and  marks  ol  the  hand. 

PALMYRA,  the  ruins  of  a  magnificent  city,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Syria,  two  hundred  miles  fouth-eaft  of  A!eppo._^ 

Palos,  a  pon-town  of  Spain,  fituated  on  the  bay  of  Ca¬ 
diz  :  W.  long.  7'’  15',  N.  lat,  37°. 

PALPABLE,  fomething  perceiveable  by  the  fenfes,  parti¬ 
cularly  that  of  feeling. 

PALPITATION,  a  fpaftic  contradlion  of  the  heart,  when 
it  le'ps  and  beats  violently. 

PAL.SY,  in  medicine.  See  Medicine,  p.  97. 

PALUD AMENTUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  habit  that 
difFerred  in  little'  from  the  chlamys,  except  that  this  lafl: 
belonged  chiefly  to  the  lower  clafs  of  people.  See 
Chlamys. 

PALUMBUS.  See  Columba. 

Paly,  or  Palf/,  in  heraldry,  is  v/hen  the  fhield  is  di¬ 
vided  into  four  cr  more  equal  pans,  by  perpendicular 
lines  falling  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  See  Plate 
CXXXIV.  fig.  ic.  *.  .  . 

Paly  bendy  is  when  the  efcutcheon  is  divided  by  per¬ 
pendicular  lines,  which  is  paly ;  and  alfo  by  diagonals, 
which  is  called  bendy.  See  the  article  Bendy. 

PAMPELUNA,  the  capital  of  Spanifh  Navarre,  is  the  fee 
of  a.  bifhop,  and  an  univeifity  :  W.  long.  30^  N. 
lat.  430  15', 

PANACEA,  among  phyficians,  denotes  an  univerfal  medi¬ 
cine,  or  a  remedy  for  ail  difeafes  j  a  thing  impolTible  to 
be  obtained, 

PANADA,  a  diet  confiding  of  bread  boiled  in  water  to  the 
confidence  of  a  pulp,  and  fweetened  with  a  little  fugar. 

PANAMA,  :he  capital  city  of  the  province  of  Darien,  in 
South  America,  where  the  treafures  of  gold  and  filver, 
and  the  other  rich  merchandize  of  Peru,  are  lodged  in  ma¬ 
gazines  till  they  arefent  to  Europe  W.  long.  82®,  N. 
lat.  9®. 

PANARO,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  rifing  in  the  Appenine 
mountains,  on  the  confines  of  Tufeany,  divides  Modena 
from  Romania,,  and  then  running  through  the  Ferrarefe 
falls  icTo  the  Gulph  of  Venice. 

PANATHEN^EA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  an  ancient  Athe¬ 
nian  fedival,  in  honour  of  Minerva,  who  was  the  protec- 
trefs  of  Athens,  and  called  Aihena. 

PAN  AX,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  polygamia  dicecia  clafs. 
The  caiis,of  the  hermaphrodite  has  five  teeth,  and  the 
corolla  five  petals  ;  there  are  five  ftamina,  and  two  ftyli  ; 
and  the  berry  contains  two  feeds.  The  calix  of  the  male 
is  entire ;  the  corolla  has  five  petals  ;  and  there  are  five 
damina.  The  fpecies  are  three,  none  of  them  natives  of 
Britain, 

PANAY,  the  capital  of  the  ifle  of  Panay,  one  of  the  Phi¬ 
lippine  illands  :  E.  long.  119^,  and  N,  lac.  1 1®. 

PANCARPUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  kind  of  fhew  which 
the  Roman  emperors  frequently  exhibited  to  the  people. 
In  this  fpeftacle,  the  circus  being  fet  all  over  with  large 
trees,  reprefented  a  fared,  into  which  the  beads  being 
let  from  the  dens  under  the  ground;  the  people,  at  a  figh 
given  by  the  emperor,  purfued,  (hot,  cut  in  pieces,  and 
killed  al!  they  could  lay  hold  of,  which  they  afterwards 
carried  away,  to  regale  bpon  at  home.  The  beads  ufu- 
ally  given  on  thefe  occafioas  were  boars,  deer,  oxen,  and 


PANCHYMAGOGUE,  in  pharmacy,  a  name  given  to 
fome  cathartic  extrads.  - 

PANCR  ATIUM,  among  the  ageients,  a  kind  of  exercife, 
which  confided  of  wredling  and  boxing.  In  thsfe  con- 
teds  it  was  cudomary  for  the  weaker  party,  when  he  found 
hirafelf  prefled  by  his  adverfary,  to  fall  down,  and  fight 
rolling  on  the  ground. 

Pancratium,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  hexandria  mono- 
gynia  clafs.  It  has  fix  petals,  and  a  nedtarium  divided 
into  twelve  fegmerts,  and  the  damina  lie  upon  the  neda- 
rium.  There  are  feven  fpecies,  none  of  them  natives  of 
Britain, 

PANCREAS,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  265.* 

PANDECTS,  in  the  civil  Jaw,  colledioos.made  by  Judi- 
nian’s  order,  of  five  hundred  and  thirty-four  decifioas  of 
the  ancient  lawyers,  on  fo  many  quedions  occurring  in  the 
civil  law  ;  to  which  that  emperor  gave  ihe  force  and  au¬ 
thority  of  law,  by  an  epidle  prefixed  to  theml  The  pan- 
dedts  confid  of  fifty  books,  and  make  the  fird  part  of  the 
body  of  the  civil  law. 

PANDICULATION,  a  dretebing,  ar  that  violent  and 
tenfive  motion  of  the  folids,  which  ufually  accompanies 
the  ad  of  yawning. 

PANEGYRIC)  an  oration  in  praife  of  fome  extraordinary 
thing,  perfon,  or  virtue. 

Panegyrics'  were  anciently  made  in  the  public  and  fq- 
lemn  aflcmblies  of  the  Greeks,  either  at  their  games,  their 
feads,  or  religious  meetings. 

PANEGFRICUM,  in  cburch-hidory,  an  ecclefiadical 
book,  ufed  by  the  Greek  church,  containing  the  panegy¬ 
rical  orations  of  various  authors  on  the  Iblerfinities  of 
Jefus  Chrid  and  the  faints. 

PANGONIA,  in  natural  hidory,  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
crydal,  confiding  of  fuch  as  are  compofed  of  many  angles. 

PANIC,  denotes  an  ill-grounded  terror  or  fright. 

PANICLE,  in  botany,  denotes  a  feft  woolly  beard,  on 
which  the  feeds  of  fome  plants,  as  millet,  reeds, 
hang. 

PANICUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  triandria  digynia 
clafs.  The  calix  confids  of  three  valves,  the  inmod  cf 
which  is  lead.  There  are  28  fpecies,  four  of  w  hich  are 
natives  of  Britain,  viz.  the  viride,  or  green  panic-grafs  ; 
the  crulTgaili,  or  loofe  panic-grafs  5  the  fanguinale,  or 
cock's-foot  panic-grafs  j  and  the  dadylon,  or  creeping  pa* 
nic  grafs. 

PANNEL,  in  law,  fignifies  the  prifoner  at  the  bar,  or  per¬ 
fon  who  takes  his  trial  before  the  court  ol  judiciary,  for 
fome  crime.  See  Law,  Tit,  xxxiii.  47. 

pANNELS  ^  a  faddUf  are  two  culhions  or  holders,-  filled 
with  cow’s,  deer’s,  or  horfe-hair,  and  placed  under  the 
faddle,  on  each  fide,  to  prevent  the  bows  and  bands  from 
galling  the  horfe.‘ 

PANNICULUS  cARNosur,  in  comparative  anatomy,  a 
robud  flefliy  tunic,  fituated  in  beads,  between  the  tunic 
and  the  fat ;  by  means  of  which  they  can  move  their  flcin 
in  whole  or  part:  it, is  altogether  wanting  in  mankind. 

PANORPA,  the  Scorpion-fly,  in  zoology,  a  genSd  of 
infeds  belonging  to  the  order  of  neuroptera.  The  ro- 
drum  is  horny  and  cylindrical;  there  are  two  pappi,  and 
three  demonata ;  t,he  feelers  are  longer  than  the  thorax 
and  the  tail  of  the  male  is  furnilhed  with  a  forceps. 
There  are  four  fpecies,  didingulfiied  by  the  colour  and 
Ihape  of  their  wings.. 
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PANTALOON,  a  fort  of  garment,  conailing  of  breeches 

-  and  (lockings  all  of  one  piece  ;  faid  to  have  been  firft  in- 
trod\]ced  by  the  Venetians. 

PANTHEON,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  temple  of  a  circular 
form,  dedicated  to  all  the  gods  :  It  was  built  by  Agrippa, 
lon-indaw  to  Augudus;  but  ia  now  converted  into  a 
church,  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  and  all  the  martyrs. 
PANTHER,  in  zoology.  See  Leo. 

PANTOMIME,  a  petlon  who  imitates  all'forts  of  adionS 
and  charatflers,  by  mere  gedures,  without  fpeaking  a 
word. 

PANUCO,  a  city  of  Mexico,  lituated  at  the  mouth  of  a  river 
of  the  fame  name,  and  which  falls  into  the  gulph  of  Mexi¬ 
co  :  W.  long.  103°,  and  N.  lat.  23^. 

PAP  AVER,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  polyandria  mono- 
gynia  clafs.  The  corolla  confids  of  four  petals,  and  the 
calix  of  two  leayes.  There  are  nine  fpecies,  fix  of  them 
natives  of  Britain,  viz,  the  hybridum,  or  round  rough- 
headed  poppy ;  the  cambricum,  or  yellow  poppy ;  the 
fomniferum,  or  wild  poppy ;  the  orgemone,  or  long 
rough-headed  poppy ;  therhoeas,  or  red  corn-poppy  *,  and 
the  dubium,  orlong  fmooth. headed  poppy.  For  the  me¬ 
dical  properties  of  poppy,  fee  Opium. 

PAPENHEIM,  a  town  of  Franconia,  in  Germany,  fubje^l 
toils  own  count:  E.  long,  11®,  N.  lat.  48® 

PAPER,  dieets  of  a  thin  matter,  made  of  feme  vegetable 
fubdance.  - 

The  materials  on  which  mankind  have,  in  different  a- 
ges,  contrived  to  write  their  fentiments,  have  been  ex¬ 
tremely  various;  in  the  early  ages  they  made  ufe  of  dones, 
and  tables  of  wood,  wax,  ivory,  <bc.  See  Book. 

Paper,  with  regard  to  the  manner“of  making  it,  and 
the  materials  employed  therein,  is  reducible  to  (everai 
kinds;  as  Egyptian  paper,  made  of  the  rufh  papyrus; 
bark-paper,  made  of  the  inner  rind  of  feveral  trees  ;  cot¬ 
ton  paper;  incombudable  paper;  and  European  paper, 
n:ade  of  linen  rags. 

Egyptian  paper  was  principally  ufed  among  the  ancients; 
b^ing  made  of  the  papyrus,  or  biblus,  a  ipecies  of  ru(h 
which  grew  on  the  banks  of  the  N  !e  In  making  it  into 
paper,  they  began  with  lopping  off  the  two  extremes  of 
the  plant,  the  head  ’  and  the  root ;  the  remaining  part, 
W'hich  was  the  dem,  they  cut  lengthwife  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts,  and  from  each  of  thefe  they  dripped  the  fca- 
Jy  pellicles  of  which  it  confided.  The  innermod  of  thefe 
pellicles  were  looked  on  as  the  bed,  and  that  neared  the 
rind  as  the  word  ;  they  were  therefore  kept  apart,  and 
made  to  Gonditute  two  different  fortsof  paper.  Asthepel- 
licles  W'ere  taken  off,  they  extended  them  on  a  table, 
laying  them  over  each  other  tranfverfely,  fo  as  that  the 
fibres  made  right  angles :  in  this  date  they  were  glued 
together  by  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Nile  ;  or,  when 
thofe'  were  not  to  be  had,  with  pade  made  of  the  fined 
wheat-flour,  mixed  .with  hot  water  and  a  fprinkllng  of 
vinegar.  The  pellicles  were  next  preffed  to  get  out  the 
water,  then  dried,  and  ladly  flatted  and  fmo.othed  by 
•beating  them  with  a  mallet ;  this  was  the  Egyptian  paper, 
which  was  fometimes  farther  polifhed.  by  rubbing  it  wdih 
a  glafs-bail,  or  the  like. 

Bark-paner  was  only  the  inner  whitifh  rind,  inclofed 
between  the  bark  and  the  wood  of  feveral  trees,  as  the 
maple,  plane,  beech,'  and  elm,  but  efpecially  the  tilia,  or 
lindenrtpee,  which  v/as  ilist  modly  ufed  for  this  purpofe. 
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On  this  dripped  off,  flatted,  and  dried,  the  a  relents  wrote- 
books,  feveral  of  which  are  faid  to  be  dill  extant. 

Chinefe  paper  is  of  various  kinds.  Some  is  made  of 
^the  rinds  or  barks  of  trees,  efpecially  the  mulberry-tree 
and  elm,  but  chiefly  of  the  bambu  and  cotten-tree.  la 
fa£l,  almod  each  province  has  its  feveral  paper.  The  pre¬ 
parations  of  paper  made  of  the  barks  of  trees,  may  be 
indanced  in  that  of  the  bambu,  which  is  a  tree  of  the  cane 
or  reed  kind.  The  fecond  fltin  of  the  bark,  w'hich  is  foft 
and  white,  is  ordinarily  made  ufe  of  for  paper  :  this  is 
beat  in  fair  water  to  a  pulp,  which  they  take  up  in  la<'ge 
moulds,  fb  that  fome  fheets  are  above  twelve  feet  ia 
length;  they  are  completed,  by  dipping  them  fheet  by 
(beet,  in  alum-water,  which  ferves  indead  of  the  fize  a- 
mong  us,  and  not  only  hinders  the  paper  from  imbibing 
the  ink,  but  makes  it  look  as  if  varniflied  over.  This  pa¬ 
per  is  white,  foft,  and  clofe,  without  the  lead  rougbnefs; 
though  it  cracks  more  eafily  than  European  paper,  is  very 
fubjecd  to  be  eaten  by  the  worms,  and  its  thinnefs  pakes 
it  liable  to  be  foonworn  out. 

■  Cotton- paper  is  a  fort  of  paper  which  has  been  in  ufe 
upwards  of  fix  hundred  years.  In  the  French  king’s  libra¬ 
ry  are  manuferipts  on  this  paper,  which  appear  to  be  of 
the  Xth  century  ;  and  from  the  Xllth  century,  cotton 
manuferipts  are  more  frequent  than  parchment  ones.  Cot- 
ton.paper  is  dill  made  in  the  Ead-Indies,  by  beating  cot¬ 
ton  rags  to  a  pulp. 

Linen  or  European  paper  appears  to  have  been  fird  in¬ 
troduced  among  us  towards  the  beginning  of  the  XIVth 
century;  but  by  whom  this  valuable  commodity  was  in¬ 
vented,  is  not  known.  The  method  of  making  paper  of 
linen  or  hempen-rags,  is  as  follows.  The  linen-rags  being 
carried  to  the  mill,  are  fird  forted,  then  wafhed  very 
clean  in  puncheons,  whofe  fides  are  grated  with  |drong 
wires,  and  the  bottoms  bored  full  of  holes.  After  this 
they  are  fermented,  by  laying  them  in  heaps  clofe  covered 
with  facking,  till  they  fweai  and  rot,  which  is  cornmonly 
done  in  four  or  five  days.  When  duly  fermented,  they  are 
twided  into  handfuls,  cut  fmall,  and  thrown  into  oval 
mortars,  made  of  well-feafoned  oak,  about  half  a  yard 
deep,  with  an  iron-plate  at  bottom,  an  inch  thick,  eight 
inches  broad,  and  thirty  long  ;  in  the  middle  is  a  wafliing- 
block,  grooved,  with  five  holes  in  it,  and  a  piece  of  hair- 
fieve  fadened  on  the  indde;  this  keeps'  the  hammers  from 
touching  it,  and  prevents  any  thing  going  our  except  the 
foul  water,  Thefe  mortars  are  cootinually  fupplied  with 
water,  by  little  troughs  from  a  ciderny.  fed  by  buckets 
fixed  to  the  (everai  floats  of  a  great  wheel,  which  raifes 
the  wooden  hammers-  for  pounding  the  rags  in  the  mor¬ 
tars.  When  the  rags  are  beaten  to  a  certain  degree,  cal¬ 
led  the  fird  duff,  the  pulp  is  removed  into  boxes,  mads 
like  corn-chan:if»  rs  bins,  with  the  bottoni-board  adant/ 
and  a  little  (eparation  on  the  front  for  the  water  to 
drain  away.  The  pulp  of  tlie  rags  being  in;  they  take  a- 
way  as  many  of  the  front  boards  .as  are  needful,  and 
prefs  the  mafs. hard  down  with  their  hands;  the  next  day 
they  pur  on  another  board,  and  add  more  pulp,  till  the 
box  is  full;  and  here  it  remains  mellowing  a  week,  more 
or  lefs,  according  to  the  weather.  After  this,  the  duff  is 
again  put  into  clean  mortars,  and  is  beaten  afrefh,  and 
removed  into  boxes,  as  before,  in  which  date  it  is  called' 
the  fecond  dyff.  The  rrtafs  is  beat  a  third  time,  till  fome 
of  it  being  mixed  witli  fair  water,  and  brewed  to  and  fro^ . 

appears: 
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appears  Kke  flour  and  water,  without  any  lumps  in  it:  it  hold,  and  with  a  quick  motion  give  every  (heet  its  {hare 

is  then  fit  for  the  pit-mortar,  where  it  is  perfe<aiy  diflbl-  of  the  fize,  which  muft  be  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  v/ell 


ved,  and  is  then  carried  to  the  vat,  to  be  formed  into 
/beets  of  paper.  But  lately,  inflead  of  pounding  the  rags 
to  a  pulp  with  large  hammers,  as  above,  they  make  ufeof 
an  engine,  which  performs  the  work  in  much  lefs  time. 
'J'his  engine  conflfts  of  a  round  folid  piece  of  wood,  into 
which  are  faftened  feveral  long  pieces  of  fleel,  ground 
very  fliarp.  This  is  placed  in  a  large  trough  with  the 
rags,  and  a  fu/ficient  quantity  of  water.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  trough  is  a  plate  with  /leelbars,  ground  /harp  like 
the  former ;  and  the  engine  being  carried  round  with 
prodigious  velocity,  reduces  the  rags  to  a  pulp  in  a  very 
ihort  time.  It  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  motion  of  the 
engine  cau/es  the  water  in  the  trough  to  circulate,  and 
by  that  means  conftantly  returns  the  fluff  to  the  engine. 
The  trough  is  conflantly  fed  with  clean  water  at  one  end, 
while  the  dirty  water  from  the  rags  is  carried  of  at  the 
other,  through  a  hole,  defended  with  wire  gratings,  in 
order  to  hinder  the  pulp  from  going  out  with  the  dirty 
water. 

When  the  fluff,  is  fufEciently  prepared  as  above,  it  fs 
carried  to  the  vat,  and  mixed  with  a  proper  quantity  of 
water,  which  they  call  priming  the  vat.  The  vat  is 
rightly  primed,  when  the  liquor  has  fuch  a  proportion 
of  the  pulp,  as  that  the  mould,  on  being  dipped  into  it, 
will  ju/i:  take  up  enough  to  make  a  /heet  of  paper  of  the 
thicknefs  required.  The  mould  is  a^  kmd.sof  fieve  ex- 
adly  of  the  fize  of  the  paper  to  be  mide,  and  about  an 
inch  deep,  the  bottom  being  formed  of"  fine  brafs  wire, 
guarded  underneath  with  flicks,  to  prevent  it  bagging  down, 
pnd  to  keep  it  horizontal ;  and  further,  to  flrengthen 
the  bottom,  there  are  large  wires  placed  in  parallel  lines, 
at  equal  diflances,  which  form  thofe  Hues  vifible  in  all 
white  paper  when  held  up  to  the  light :  the  mark  of 
the  paper  is  alfo  made  in  this  bottom,  by  interweaving  a 
Jarge  wire  in  any  particular  form.  This  mould  the  ma¬ 
ker  dips  into  the  liquor,  and  gives  it  a  fhake  as  he  takes 
it'our,  to  clear  the  water  from  the  pulp.  He  then  Aides 
it  along  a  groove  to  the  coucher,  who  turns  out  the  /heet 
upon  a  felt  laid  on  a  plank,  and  lays  another  felt  on  it; 
and  returns  the  mould  to  the  maker,  who  by  this  time 
has  prepared  a  fecond  /heet  in  another  mould :  and  thus 
they  proceed,  laying  alternately  a  flieet  and  a  felt,  till 
they  have  made  fix  quires  of  paper,  which  is  calleda  pofl; 
and  this  they  do, with  fuch  fwiftnefs,  that,  in  many  forts 
of  paper,  two.men  make  twenty  pofls  or  more  in  a  day. 
A  poll  of  paper  being  made,  either  the  maker  jorcoucher 
whiflles  ;  on  which  four  or  five  men  advance,  one  of 
whom  draws  it  under  the  prefs,  and  the  refl  prefs  it  with 
^reat  force,  till  all  the  water  is  fqueezed  from  it ;  after 
which  it  is  feparated  /heet  by  /heet  f^nm  the  felts,  and 
laid  regularly  one  /beet  upon  another;  and  having  under¬ 
gone  a  fecond  pre/Ting,  it  is  hung  up  to  dry.  When 
fulhciently  dried,  it  is  taken  off  the  lines,  rubbed  fmooth 
with  the  hands,  and  laid  by  till  fized,  which  is  the  next 
operation.  For  this  they  chufe  a  fine  temperate  day  ;  and 
having  boiled  a  proper  quantity  of  clean  parchment,  or 
vellum  /havings,  in  water,  till  ft  comes  to  a  fize,  they 
prepare  a  fine  cloth,  on  which  they  flrew  a  due  propor¬ 
tion  of  white  vitriol  and  roch-alum  finely  powdered, 
and  flrainthe  fize  through  it  into  a  large  tub;  in  which 
th^y  dip  as  much  paper  at  once  as  they  can  conveniently 


bear  it.  After  this,  the  paper  is  pre/Ted,  hung  up  flieet 
by  /heet  to  dry ;  and  being  taken  down,  is  forted,  and 
what  is  only  /it  for  outfide-quires  laid  by  themfelves* 
it  is  then  told  into  quires,  which  are  folded  and  pre/Ted. 
The  broken  /beets  are  commonly  put  together,  and  two 
of  the  wor/l  quires^are  placed  on  the  outfide  of  every 
ream  or  bundle  ;  and  being  tied  up  in  wrappers,  made  of 
the  fettling  of  the  vat,  it  is  fit  for  fale. 

Paper  is  of  various  kinds,  and  ufed  for  various  pur- 
pofes  :  with  regard  to  colour,  it  is  principally  diflinguilh- 
ed  into  white,  blue,  and  brown;  and  with  regard  to  its 
dimenfions,  into  atlas,  elephant,  imperial,  fuper.royal, 
royal,  medium,  demy,  crown,  foolfcap,  and  pot-paper. 

Paper-office,  an  office  in  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  in 
which  all  the  public  writings,  matters  offlate  and  counc  j, 
proclamations,  letters,  intelligences,  negotiations' abroad, 
and  generally  all  difpaches  that  pafs  through  the  offices  of 
the  fecretaries  offlate,  are  lodged,  by  way  of  library. 

PAPHLAGONIA,  an  ancient  province  of  the  le/Ter  Afia, 
fituated  on  the  Euxine-fea,  now  part  of  the  province  of 
Amafia  in  Turky. 

PAPHOS,  once  an  elegant  city  at  the  weft  end  of  the  i/land 
of  Cyprus ;  but  the  little  town  of  Baflb  is  now  all  that 
remains  of  it.  ' 

PAPILIO,  the  BUTTERFLY,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  in¬ 
fers  belonging  to  the  order  of  lepidoptera.  It  has  four 
wings,  imbricated  with  akindof  downy  fcales  ;  the  tongue 
is  convoluted  in  a  fpiral  form ;  and  the  body  is  hairy. 
There  are  273  fpecies,  principally  diftingui/hed  by  the 
colour  of-their  wings. 

PAPILIONACEOUS,  among  botanifts,  an  appellation* gi¬ 
ven  to  the  flowers  of  plants  belonging  principally  to  the 
diadelphia  clafs,'  from  their  refembling  the  figure  of  a 
butter/ly. 

PAPOUS,  or  New  Guinea,  a  Urge  continent  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  ocean,  a  little  fouth  of  the  equator;  fituated  ea/I  of 
the  Spice  ifiands,  in  130®  eaft  long,  but  bow  far  it  ex¬ 
tends  farther  to  the  eaftward  or  fouthward,  is  uncertain. 

PAPPUS,  in  botany,  a  Toft  downy  fubftance,  that  grows 
on  the  feeds  of  certain  plants,  as  thiftles,  hawkweed, 
ferving  to  fcatter  and  buoy  them  up  in  the  air. 

PAR,  in  commerce,  fignifies  any  two  things  equal  in  value. 
See  Commerce.  ' 

PARABLE,  a  fable,  or  allegorical  inflru6li6n,  founded 
'  on  fomething  real  or  apparent  in  nature  or  hiftory,  from 
which  a  moral  is  drawn,  by  comparing  it  with  fomething 
in  which  the  people  are  more  immediately  concerned; 
fuch  are  the  parables  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  of  the  Pro¬ 
digal  Son,  of  the  Ten  Virgins,  <i;c. 

PARABOLA.  See  Conic  Sections. 

PARACENTESIS,  an  operation  in  furgery,  commonly 
called  tapping.  See  Surgery. 

PARACLET,  the  Comforter,  a  name  given  to  the  Holy 
Ghofl.  _  - 

PARi.4DISEA,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  belonging  to  the 
order  of  pirae.  The  beak  is  covered  with  a  belt  or  collar 
of  downy  feathers  at  the  bafe  ;  and  the  feathers  on  the 
fides  are  very  long.  There  are  three  fpecies,  viz.  i .  The 
apoda,  has  the  feathers  on  the  fides  longer  than  the  body, 
and  two  long  briflly  feathers  in  the  tail.  It  is  the  great¬ 
er  bird  of  paradife,  and  feeds  upon  butterflies.  They 
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are  Found  In  large  flocks  in  the  Molucca  iflands.  2.  The 
regia,  has  two  intermediate  prime  tall*Feathers  like  threads 
and  feathery  at  the  points.  It  is  found  in  Araboina.  3. 
The  triflis^  has  a  naked  triangular  fpot  behind  the  eyes ; 
and  the  head  and  neck  are  of  a  duflv7  colour*.  It  is  a  na¬ 
tive  pf  the  Philippine  ifles,  and  feeds  upon  grafs -hop¬ 
pers  and  other  infedts, 

PARADISE,  a  term  principally  ufed  for  the  garden  of 
Eden,  in  which  Adam  and  Eve  were  placed  immediately 
upon  their  creation. 

As  to  this  terreftrial  paradife,  there  have  been  many 
inquiries  about  it^  fituation.  It  has  been  placed  in  lire 
third  heaven,  in  the  orb  of  the  moon,  in  the  moon  itfelf, 
In  the  middle  region  pf  the  air,  above  the  earth,  under 
the  earth,  in  the  place  polTeiTed  by  the  Cafpian  fea,  and 
under  the  ar^lic  pole.  The  learned  Huetius  places  it 
upon  the  river  that  is  produced  by  the  conjun(5Iion  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  now  called  the  river  of  the  Arabs, 
between  this  conjuntS-ion  and  the  diviflon  made  by  the  fanie 
river  before  it  falls  into  the  Perfian  fea.  Other  geogra¬ 
phers  have  placed  it  in  Armenia,  between  the  fources  of 
the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  the  Araxis,  and  the  Phafis, 
which  they  fuppofe  to  be  the  four  rivers  defeiibed  by 
Mofes. 

Tlie  cel^ial  paradife  is  that  place  of  pure  and  refined 
delight,  in  which  the  fouls  of  the  bleffed  enjoy  everlafting 
happinefs. 

Paradise.  See  Paradisea. 

PARADOX,  in  philofophy,  a  propofition  feemlngjy  abfurd, 
as  being  contrary  to  fome  received  opinion,  but  yet  true 
in  fa(fl:. 

No  fcience  abounds  more  with  paradoxes  than  geome¬ 
try  :  thus,  that  a  right  line  fliould  continually  approach 
to  the  hyperbola,  and  yet  never  reach  it,  is  a  true  para- 
<lox  ;  and  in  the  fame  manner,  a  fpiral  may  continually 
approach  to  a  point,  and  yet  not  reach  it,  in  any  number 
of  revolutions,  however  great. 

PARAEA,  in  zoloogy.  See  Coluber. 

PARAGOGE,  in  grammar,  a  figure  whereby  a  letter  or 
fyllable  is  added  to  the  end  of  a  word  ;  as  med^  for  me; 
dicier^  for  dicty  See, 

PARAGUAY,  or  La  Plata,  a  province  of  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  fubjed:  to  Spain,  lies  between  12^  and  37°  S.  lat. 
and  between  50®  and  ,75®  W.  long. 

PARALIPOMENA,  in  matters  of  literature,  denotes  a 
fupplement  of  things  omitted  in  a  preceding  work. 

PARxALLACTlC,  in  general,  fomething  /elating  to  the 

•  parallax  of  heavenly  bodies.  See  Parallax, 

PARALLAX,  in  aflronomy.  See  Astronomy,  p.  452. 

PARALLEL,  in  geometry,  an  appellation  given  to  lines, 
furfaces,  and  bodies  every  where  equidiflant  from  each  o- 
ther.  See  Geometry. 

Parallels  of  latitude^  in  aftronemy,  are  lefTer  circles  of 
the  fphere  parallel  to  the  ecliptic,  imagined  to  pafs 
through  every  degree  and  minute  of  the  colures. 

Parallels  of  altitudey  or  almu-Cai^tars,  are  circles 
parallel  to  the  horizon,  imagined  to  pafs  through, every 
degree  and  minute  of  the  meridian  between  the  horizon 
and  ^enith,  having  their  poles  in  the  .zenith. 

Parallels  of  declination^  in  aflronomy,  are  the  fame  with 
parallels  of  latitude  in  geography. 

Parallel  sphere,  that  fituation  of  the  fphere,  wherein 
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the  equat.or  coincides  with  the  horizon,  and  the  pole^ 
with  the  zenith  and  nadir. 

Parallel  sa  iling.  See  Navig at i  on. 

Pa rallelo PIPED,  in  geometry,  a  regular  folid  compre¬ 
hended  under  fix  parallelograms,  the  oppofite  ones  v/herc- 
of  are  fimilaf,  parallel,  and  equal. 

PARALLELOGRAM,  in  geometry,  a  quadrilateral  right- 
lined  figure,  whofe  oppofite  fides  are  parallel  and  equal 
to  each  other. 

PARALLELOPIPEDIA,  in  natural  hiflory,  the  name  of  a 
genus  of  fpars,  thus  called,  becaufe  regularly  of  a  paral- 
lelopiped  form. 

I'hey  are  pellucid  cryftalline  fpars  externally  of  a  de¬ 
terminate  and  regular  figure,  always  found  loofe,  detach¬ 
ed,  and  feparaie  from  all  other  bodies,  and  in  form  of  an 
oblique  parallelopiped,  with  fix  parallelogram  fides  and , 
eight  folid  angles,  eafily  fiflile  either  in  an  horrizontal 
or  perpendicular  direction,  being  compofed  of  numbers 
of  thin  plates,  and  thofe  of  very  elegantly  and  regularly 
arranged  bodies,  each  of  the  fame  form  with  the  whole 
mafs,  except  that  they  are  thinner  in  proportion  to  their 
horizontal  planes  ;  and  naturally  fall  into  thefe  and  no 
other  figures,  on  being  broken  with  a  flight  blow. 

PARALOGISM,  in  logic,  a  falfe  reafomog,  or  a  fault 
committed  in  demonftration,  when  a  confequence  is  drawn 
from  principles  that  are  falfe,  or,  though  true,  are  not 
proved  ;  or  when  a  propofition  is  paflTed  over  that  fliould 
have  been  proved  by  the  way. 

PARALYSIS,  the  Palsy.  See  Medicine,  p.  97. 

PARAMECIA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  to  fucb 
animalcules  as  have  no  vifible  limbs  or  tails,  and  are  of 
an  irregularly  oblong  figure. 

PARAMETER,  in  conic  fe(5tion9,  aconflant  line,  otherwife 
called  latus  return  See  CoNic  Sections. 

PARAMOUNT,  in  law,  fignifies  the  fupreme  lord  of  the 
fee. 

PARANYMPH,  among  the  ancients,  the  perfon  who  wait¬ 
ed  on  the  bridegroom,  and  dircifled  the  nuptial  folemni-  ^ 
ties  ;  called  alfo  pronubus,  and  aufpex,  “becaufe  the  cere¬ 
monies  began  by  taking  auTpicIa.  As  the  paranymphi 
officiated  only  on  the  part  of  the  bridegroom,  a  woman 
called  pronuba  officiated  on  the  part  of  the  bride. 

PARAPET,  in  fortification,  an  elevation  of  earth  defigned 
for  covering  the  foldiers  from  the 'enemies  cannon  or  fmail 
ffiot.  See  Fortification. 

PARAPHERNAL  goods  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Tit. 
vi.  8. 

PARAPHIMOSIS,  in  medicine, , a  diforder  in  the  penis, 
wherein  the  prepuce  is  flirunk,  and  withdrawn  behind  the 
glans,  fo  as  not  to  be  capable  of  bein^  brought  to  cover 
the  fame  ;  which  generally  happens  in  venereal  diforders. 

See  Medicine. 

PARAPHRASE,  an  explanation  of  fome  text.  In  clearer 
and  more  ample  terms,  w'herebyis  fupplied  *what  the  au¬ 
thor  mjght  have  faid  or  thought  on  the  fubjeifl:  ;  fuch  are 
efteemed  Erafmus’s  paraphrafe  on  the  New  Teflament, 
the  Chaldee  paraphrafe  on  the  Pentateuch,  drc-. 

PARAPHRENITIS,  in  medicine,  an  inflammation  of  the 
diaphragm.  See  Medicine. 

PARAPHROSYNE,  a  word  ufed  by  medical  writers  to 
exprefs  a  delirium,  or  an  alienation  of  mind  in  fevers, 
or  from  whatever  caufe. 
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PAHAPLEGIA,  a  rpecies  of  paf'y.  See  Medicine. 

p.  97  ^ 

PAR  ASELENE,  in  phyfnlogy,  a  mock  moon,  a^meteor, 
or  phasRomenon,  encoiiipailing,  or  adjacent  to,  the  moon, 
in  form  of  a  luminous  ring  ;  wherein  are  fometimes  ob* 
ferved  one,  fometimes  two,  apparent  image^of  the  moon. 
parasite,  among  the  Greeks,  was  originally  a  very  re¬ 
putable  title  ; ,  the  parafites  being  a  kind  of  priefis,  at 
lead  miniders,  of  the  gods,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
Epulones  were  at  P^ome.  They  took  care  of  the  facred' 
corn,  or  the  corn  dedined  for  the^fervice  of  the  temples, 
and  the  gods,  viz.  facrifices,  feads;  <bc.  they  had  even 
the  intendance  over  facrifices,  and  took  care  that  they  were 
duly  performed.  At  Athens,  theie  w.is  a  kind  of  coL 
lege  of  twelve  parafiie^  ;  each  people  of  Attica  furnifhing 
one,  VI ho  was  always  chofen  out  of  the  bed  families. 

.  Polybius  adds,  that  a  parafite  wa’s  alfo  an  honourable,, 
title  among  the  ancient'  Gauls,  an'd  was  given  'to  their 
poets  ;  but  of  late  it  has  been  made  a  term  of  reproach, 
and  ufed  for  a  flatterer  and  mean  dependant. 
PARASITES,  or  parasitical  plants,  in  botany, 

.  fuch  plants  as  are  produced  out  of  the  trunk  or  branches 
'  of  other  plants,  from  whence  they  receive  their  nouriflt- 
inent,  and  will  not  grow  upon  the  ground,  as  the  mifleto, 

PARASTAT^E,  in  anatomy.  See  xAnatomy,  p.  270. 
PARAS YNANCHE,  in  medicine,  a  kind  of  angina,  or 
quinfey  See  Medicine,  p..  84. 

PARATHENAR,  in. anatomy.  See  Anat.  p.  212. 
PARB UNCLE,  in  a  fliip,  the  name  of  a  rope  almod  like 
a  pair  of  flings  :  it  is  feized  both  ends  together,  and 
then  put  double  about  any  heavy  thing  thatjs  tabe  hoilt- 
ed  in  or  out  of  the  fhip  ;  having  the  hook  of  the  runneri. 
hitched  into  it,  to  hoife  it  up  by. 

PARCA?.,  in  the  heathen  mythology,  goddefles,  who  were 
fuppofed  to  prefide  over  the  accidents  and  events,  and  to 
determine  the  date  or  period,  of  human  life.  See  My¬ 
thology. 

PARCHMENT,  the'fklns  of  flieep  or  goats  prepared  after 
fuch- a  manner  as  to  render  it  proper  for  writing  upon,  co¬ 
vering  books,  ere. 

The  manufadlare  of  parchment  is  begun  by  the  fldhner, 
and  finiflied  by  the  parchment-maker. 

The  fldn  having  been  dripped  of  its  wool,  and  placed 
in  the  lime  pit,  the  fl<!nner  ftretches  it  on  a  kind  of  frame, 
and  pares  60’  the  flelh  with  an  iron  inftrument:  this  done, 
it  is  moiflened  v/ith  a  rag  ;  and  powdered  chalk  being 
fpread  over  it,  the  fleinner  takes  a  large  pumice-flone,  flat 
at  bottom,  and  rubs  over  the  fldn,  and  thus  fcowers  off- 
the  flefli;  he  then  goes  over  it  again  with  the  iron  in- 
drumenr,  moiftens  it  as  before,  and  rubs  it  again  with 
the  pmnice-done  without  any  chalk  underneath :  this 
fmooths  and  foftens  the  flelh-flde  very  confiderably.  He 
then  drains  it  again,  by  palling  over  it  the  iron  indru- 
ment  as  before.  The  flefli-flde  *being  thus  drained,  by 
feraping  off  the  moidure,  he  in  llie  fame  manner  palTes 
the  iron  over  the  wool  or  hair  fide:  thendretches  it  tighjt 
on  a  frame,  andferapes  the  fielh  fide  again  :  this  finiflies 
its  draining  ;  and  the  more  it  is  drained,  the  whiter  it 
becomes.  The  Ikinner  now  throws  on  more  chalk, 
fweeping  it  over  with  a  piece  of  lamb  flein  that  has  the 
wool  on;  and  this  fmooths  it  dill  farther.  It  is  now  left 
to  dry;  and  when  dried,  taken  off  the  frame,  by  cutting  it 


air round  The  fkln,  thus  far  prepared' by  the  flcinne’T, 
is  taken  out  of  his  hands  by  the  parchment- maker ;  who 
fird, -^vhiJe  it  is  dry,  parqs  it  on  a  fummer  (which  is 
a  caif-fl<ln  dretched  in  a  frame)  vdth  aTnarper  indruraent 
than. that  ufed  by  the  fleinner,  and,  working  with  the  arm 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  Ikin,  takes  away  about 
one  half  of  its  thicknefs.  Thelkin,  thus  equally  pared  on 
,the  flefli-fide,  is  again  rendered  fmooth,  b)r  being  rubbed 
with  the  pumice- done  on  a  bench  covered  with  a  fack 
duffed  with  flocks,  which  leaves  the  parchment  in  a 
condition  fit  for  writing  upon.  The  parings  thus  taken 
oIF  the  leather,  are  ufed  in  making  glue,  fize, 

What  is  called  vellam,  is  only  parchment  made  of  the 
flc'ns  of  abortives,  or  at  lead  fucking  calves.  This  has 
a  much  finer  grain,  and  is  whiter  and  fmoother  than 
parchment ;  but  is  prepared  in  the  lame  manner,  except 
its.  not  being  palfed  through  the  lime-pit. 

PARDALUS.  See  Leo. 

PxYREGORICS  in  pharmacy,  medicines  that  aff wage  pain, 
otherwife  called  anodynes. 

PAREIRA  BRAVA,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  kind  of  ob¬ 
long  and  large  root,  brought  from  the  Brafils. 

It  is  certainly  a  diuretic  of  no  mean  chara<5ter,  and 
has  done  great  lervice  in  nephritic  cafes;  and  in  pleurifies 
and  quinfeys  it  has  been  attended  with  more  fuccefs  than 
almod  any  medicine  we  know  offingly. 

PARELCON,  in  grammar,  a  figure  by  which  a  word  or 
fyllable  is  added  to  the-end  of  another. 

PAREMBOLE,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  W'herein  fomething 
relating  to  the  fubjed  is  inferted  in  the  middle  of  a  pe- 
riod.  All  the  differences  between  the  parembole  and  pa- 
renthefis,  according  to  Voflius,  is,  that  the  former  re¬ 
lates  to  the  fubjeft  in  hand,  whereas  the  latter  is  foreign 
to  it. 

PARENCHYMA,  in  anatomy,  a  term  introduced  by  Era- 
fidratus,  fignifying  all  that  fubdance  which  is  contained 
in  the  interdices  betwixt  the  blood -vfjfleis  of  the  vifeera, 
which  he  imagined  to  he  extravafiited  and  concreted  blood. 

PARENfcHYMA  of  planls.  Grew  appHcs  the  term  paren¬ 
chyma  to  the  pith  or  pulp,  or  that  inner  part  of  a  fruit 
or  plant  through  which  the  juice  is  fuppofed  to  be  didri- 
buted.  See  Agriculture. 

PARENT,  a  term  of  relation  applicable  to  thofe  from 
whom  we  immediately  receive  our  being. 

PARENTALIA,  in  antiquity,  funeral  obfequics,  or  the 
lad  duties  paid  by  children  to  their  deceafed  parents. 

PARENTHESIS,  in  grammar,  certain  intercalary  words, 
inferted  in  a  difepurfe,  which  interrupt  the  fenfe,  or 
thread,  but  feem  neceflfary  for  the  better  underdanding 
of  the  fubjeft. 

PARENZO,  orPiRENZo,  a  port- town  of  Idria,  in  the 
territory  of  Venice,  fituated  -on  a  bay  of  the  gulph'of 
Venice,  twenty-five  miles  fouth  of  Cabo  de  Idria, 

PARESIS,  in  medicine,  is  defined  to  be  a  palfy  of  the 

.  bladder,  wherein  the  mine  is  either  fupprefled,  or  dif- 
charged  involuntarily. 

PARETONIUM,  in  natural  hidory,  the  name  of  an  earth 
anciently  found  on  the  fhores  of  Egypt,  Cyrene,  and  the 
idand  of  Crete,  and  ufed  by  the  ancients  in  pair'ing. 

PxARGET,  in  natural  hidory,  a  name  given  to  feveral 
kinds  of  gypfum,  or  plader-Aone. 

PARGETING,  in  building,  is  ufed  for  the  pladering  of 
walls,  and  fome times  for  plader  itfelL 
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PARHFXIUM,  or  PARHELIo^^,  in  rHj-fiobgy,  a  mock 
lun,  or  meteor,  in  form  of  a  very  biight  light,  appear- 
ir:g  on  one  fide  of  the  fun. 

The  parhelia  are  formed  by  the  refie<?ion  of  the  fun’s 
beams  on  a  cloud  properly  pofited.  They  ufaa^lly  ac¬ 
company  the  ccronse,  or  luminous  circles,  and  are  placed 
in  the  fame  circumference  and. at  the  fame  h‘=’ight.  Their 
colours  refemble- that  of  the  rajnbov/,  the  red  and  yel¬ 
low  are  on  the  fide  towards  the  fun,  and  the  blue  and 
vioht  on  the  other.  There  are  coronse  fometinies  feen 
without  parhelia,  vice  verfa. 

Parhelia  are  double,  triple,  and  in  1629  ^ 
helion  of  five  funs  was  feen  at  Rome,  and  in  i666*ano* 
ther  at  Arles  of  fix, 

M.  Mariotts  accounts  for  parhelia  from  an  infinity  of 
little  particles  of  ice  floating  in  the  air,  that  multiply  the 
image  of  the  fun  by  refraction  or  -reflection  ;  and  by  a 
geometrical  calculus  he  has  determined  the  precife  figure 
of  thefe  little  icicles,  their  fituaiion  in  the  air,  and  the 
lize  of  the  coronas  of  circles  which  accompany  the  parhelia, 
and  the  colours  wherewith  they  are  painted. 

PARIA>  a  lake  of  Peru,  in  South  America,  in  the  province 
of  Los  Charcas,  fituated  in  67°  W.  long,  and  22^  S. 
lat. 

PARIETALIA  ossa,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p. 

PARIETARTA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  polygamia  mo- 
ncecia  glafs.  The  calix,  both  in  the  female  and  herma- 
phrtd'te,  confifis  of  four  fegmenis ;  none  of  them  have 
any  corolla;  the  hermaphrodite  has  four  (lamina;  and 
both  have  one  (lylus,  and  ore  long  feed.  There  are  fix 
fpecies,  cniy  one  of  them,  viz.  the  officinalis,  or  pelli- 
tory  of  the  wall,  is  a  native  of  Britain.  It  is  effsemed 
cooling  and  abffergent. 

PARIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  oClandria  trigynia  clafs. 
The  calix  confiils  of  four  leaves,  and  the-corolla  of  four 
narrow  petals  ;  and  the  berry  has  four  cells.  There  is 
but  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  quadrifolfa,  herb-paris,  or  true- 

.  love,  a  native  cf  Britain. 

Paris,  in  geography,  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of 
France,  and  of  the  principality  or  government  of  the  ifle 
of  France,  firuated  in  E.  long.  2^  2  5^  N.  lat  48*^  50’, 
two  hundred  miles  fouth-eafl  of  London,  fix  hundred  and 
eighty  nonh-eafe  of  Madrid,  five  hundred  and  fifty  weft 
'^of  Vienna,  one  thoufand  three  hundred  north-weftv of 
Conffantirople,  and  feven  hundred  north-weft  of  Rome. 

PARISH,  the  precinCt  of  a  parochial  church,  or  a  circuit 
of  ground  inhabited  by  people  who  belong  to  one  church 
and  are  under  the  particular  charge  of  its  minifter. 

PARK,  a  large  inclofure  privileged  for  wild  beafts  of  chace, 
either  by  prefcriptioii  or  the  king’s  grant. 

PARKINSON!  A,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  decandria  mo- 
nogynia  clafs.  The  calix  confifts  of  four  fegments,  and 
the  corolla  of  four  oval  petals,  the  loweft  being  kidney- 
(haped ;  it  has  no  ftyias  ;  and  the  pod  is  cylindrical. 

‘PARLEY,  a  conference  with  an  enemy.  Hence  to  beat 
or  found  a  parley,  is  to  give  a  fignai  for  hcMing  fuch  a 
conference  by  beat  of  drum  or,  found  of  trumpet, 

PARLIAMENT,  is  the  grand  afiembly  of  the  three  dates 
of  this  .kingdom,  fummoj^ed  together,  by  the  king’s  au¬ 
thority,  to  confult  oi  'matters  relating  to  the  public  wel¬ 
fare,  and  particularly  ro  cna<ft  and  repeal  laws.  It  con- 
fifts  of  the  king,  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  and 
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the  commors,,  and  is  at  once  the  Test  of  thf-  .b  gilfi  iive 
authority,  and  the  higheft  coart  of  juihee  in  Great-d^ri- 
rain.  In  the  heufe  of  lords,  criminal  caiVes  are  tried  on 
the  impeachment  of  the  commons ;  and  this  houfe  has  an 
original  jurildiAion  for  the  trial  of  peers  upon  incfidt.menis 
found  by  a  grand  jury-,  the  lords  hkewiJe  try  Inch  cau-fes 
as  come  thither  on  appeals  from  the  court  cf  chancery, 
and  all  their  decrees  ate  as  judgments.  The  hoiife  of 
commons  examine  the  right  of  elections ;  reg’  late  dlfputes 
concerning  them  ;  may  expel  their  own  members,  and  ‘ 
commit  them  to  prifon.  They  are  the  grand  inqueft  of  the 
natfon  ;  and  prefent  public  grievances  or  delinquents  to 
the  king  and  lords,  in  order  to  their  being  punifted.  la 
fiiort,  they  are  the  reprefentaiives  of  adi  the  commons  in 
the  kingdom;  and  in  them  their  conftituents  have  placed 
the  higheft  confidence,  by  invefting  them  with  the  power< 
of  making  laws,  and  entrufting  them  with  all  their  liber¬ 
ties  and  privileges. 

Originally,  new  parliaments  were  called  every  year  • 
but  by  degrees  their  term  grew  longer.  In  the  reign  of 
king  Charles  II.  they  were  held  a  long  time,  with  greac 
interruptions  between  ;  but  both  methods  were  found  of 
fuch  ill  confequence,  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  king  William  III.  an  adf  was  paffed,  by  which  the  term  ' 
of  all  parliaments  was  reftrained  to  three  feffions,  or  three 
years  ;  this  was  hence  called  the  trienni,il  adl ;  but  fince 
that  time,  from  other  views,  the  period  of  parliaments 
has  been  lengthened  to  feven  years.  A  parliament  is 
called  by  the  king’s  writ  or  letter  dire<5t£d  to  each  lord, 
commanding  him  to  appear ;  and  by  other  writs,  directed 
to  the  fiieriffs  of  each  county,  to  furamon  the^people  to 
eledl  two  knights  for’ each  county,  and  one  or  two  bur- 
geffes  For  each  borough.  The  number  of  the  members 
in  the  houfe  of  lords  is  uncertain,  as  increafing  at  the 
king’s  pleafure.  ^The  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 
when  full,  are  five  hundt;ed  and  fifty-three  ;  viz.  ninety- 
two  knights  of  the  (hires ;  fifty  two  deputies  for  twenty- 
five  cities,  London  having  four  ;  fixteen  for  the  eiglit 
cinque-ports;  two  for  each  unlverfity;  three  bundled- 
and  thirty- two  for  an  hundred  and  eighty  boroughs  ; 
twelve  for  the  boroughs  in  Vfales,  and  forty-five  mem¬ 
bers  for  Scotland.  If  three  hundred  of  thefe  members 
are  met,  it  is  reckoned  a  full  houfe  ;  and  forty  may  coai- 
pofe  a  houfe  for  the  difpatch  of  bufinefs. 

Upon  the  holding  of  a  parliament,  the  king,  the  firft 
day,  fits  in  the  upper-houfe,  under  a  canopy,  with  the 
crown  on  his  head,  and  dreffed  in  his  royal  robes  ;  and 
there,  by  himfelf,  or  the  lord  chancellor,  declares  the  - 
reafo’ns.of  their  meeting,  in  the  prefence  of  both  the  lords 
and  commons ;  and  then  the  commons  are  required  to 
chafe  a  fpeaker,  who  is  prefented  to  the  king,  and  being  • 
approved  by  his  majefty,.  the  bufinefs  of  the  parliament 
goes  on. 

The  lords  and  commons  fit  each  in  a  diftindl  apart¬ 
ment  :  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  the  princes  of  the  blood  fit 
by  themfelves  on  the  fides  6f  the  throne  ;  at  the  wall, 
on  the  king’s  right  hand,  the  two  archblfliops  fit  by  them¬ 
felves  on  a  form.  Below  them,  the  bifhops  of  London, 
Durham,  and  Winchefter*  and  all  the  other  bifhops,  fit 
according  to  the  priority  of  their  confecration.  On  the 
king’s  left  hand  the  lord-treafurer,  lord  prefident,  and 
lord  privyrfeal,  fit  upon  forms  above  all  dukes,  except  the 
royal  bleed  ;  then  the  dukes,  marquiffes,  ar4d  earls,  ac- 
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■xcorjing  to  their  creatioq..  A-crofs  the  room  are  wool- 
facks,  continued  from  an  ancient  cuftom ;  and  tlie  civan 
cellor,  or  keeper,  being  of  co.urfe  the  fpeaker  of  the  houfe 
:of  lords,  fits  on  the  firft  wool-fack  before  the  throne, 
with  the  great  feah  or  mace  lying  by  him;  below  thefe 
are  forms  for  the  vifcounts  and  barons.  On  the  other 
wool  nicks  are  feated  the  j<Jdges,  mailers  in  chancery, 
and  king’s  council,  who  are  only  to  give  their  advice  in 
points  of  laW:  but  they  all  (land  up  till  the  king  gives 
them  leave  to  lit.  The  commons  fit  promifcuoully  ;  only 
the  fpeaker  has  a  chair  at  the  upper  end  of  the  houfe, 
and  the  clerk  and  his  allifiant  fit  at  a  table  near-him.  Be¬ 
fore  any  bufinefs  is  done,  all  the  members  of  the  houfe 
of  commons  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fiipremacy,^ 
Oc,  and  fubfcribe  their  opinions  againll  tranfubllantiation, 
^^c.  and  if  any  member  of  that  houfe  votes,  or  fits  there 
daring  any  debate,  after  the  fpeaker  is  chofen,  without 
Ijaving  firll  taken  thefa  oaths,  between  the  hours  of  nine 
and  four,  in  a  full  houfe,  be  is  adjudged  a  Popilh  recu- 
fant  convict,  and  incapable  of  any  office,  and  forfeits  live 
hundred  pounds.  The  fame  tell  the  lords  too,  though 
they  do  not  take  the  oaths,  are  obliged  ta  comply  with. 
When  the  parliament  is  thus  met,  no  members  are  to 
depart  from  it  without  leave.  Upon  extraordinary  oc- 
cafions,  all  the  members  are  fomefimes  fummoned  ;  in 
vwhich  cafe  every  lord  fpiritual  and  temporal,  and  every 
knight,  citizen,  and  burgefs,  is  to  come  to  parliament, 
except  he  can  reafonably  and  honellly  excufe  himfejf ; 
or  be  amerced  ;  that  is,  refpedively,  a  lord  by  the  lords, 
and  a  commoner  by  the  commons. 

AH  members  of  parliament,  in  order  that  they  may 
attedd  the  public  fervice  of  their  country,  have  the  pri¬ 
vilege  for  themfdves  of  being  free  from  arrells,  attach-* 
ments,  imprifonment,*  for  debts,  trefpalTes,  ^c, 

but  not  from  arrells  for  treafon,  felony,  and  breach  of 
the  peace.  * 

As  to  thede^lionof  members,  it  is  enabled.  That  can¬ 
didates  fiiall  not  make  any  prefents  of  money  to,  or  treat 
the  eledlors,  after  the  tell  of  the  writ  of  the  fummons,  or 
the  ilTuing  out  of  the  writs  for  eleftions,  or  after  any  feat 
for  a  member  of  parliament  is  become  vacant ;  in  cafe 
they  do,  they  are  declared  incapable  of  ferving  as  mem¬ 
bers,  by  7  W.  III.  c.  4.  And  farther,  an  oath  is  to  be 
taken  by  eledors,  That  they  have  not  either  received,  or 
had  any  money,  gift,  reward,  orany  office,  place,  employ¬ 
ment,  or  even  promife  of  money,  gift,  to  them  or 
their  ufe,  to  give  their  votes ;  and  in  thefe  cafes, 
if  they  affi,  take,  or  contradl  for  money  or  reward, 
either  by  gift  or  other  device,  to  give  or  refufe  their 
votes  for  any  one.;  or  if  perfons,  by  gift,  drc.  cor¬ 
ruptly  procure  any  eledor  to  give  his  vote;  they  fhall 
forfeit  five  hundred  pounds,  and  be  totally  difabled 
to  vote  at  any  eleftion  of  members  of  parliament,  as  allb 
to  hold' any  office,  franchife,  Likewife  officers  who 
admit  perlons  to  vote  without  their  taking  the  aforemen- 
tioned#atla,  in  cafe  the  fame  be  demanded,  incur  a  for¬ 
feiture  of  one  hundred  pounds  ;  and  an  oath  is  to  be  ad- 
minillred  to  all  the  returning  officers,  that  they  have  not 
received  any  money,  gift,  or  place,  for  the  making  of 
their  returns  :  2  Geo.  II.  c.  24.  9  Geo.  II.  c.  38.  A 
knight  of  the  fliire  mull  be  worth  fix  hundred  pounds  a- 
.year  in  land,  and  all  other  members  three  hundred 
pounds. 
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Anciently  all  the  people  had  votes  in  eleclions,  till  It 
was  enaaed  by  H;mry  VI.  that  none  but  freeholders, 
who  had  a  yearly  revenue  of  forty  (hillings,  Ihould  be 
admitted  to  vote  for  knights  of  the  Ihire. 

The  manner  of  debating  upon,  and  palling  bills  in  par¬ 
liament,  is  as  follows:  Aoyniembfir  may  move. to  have  a 
bill  brought  in,  which,  upon  a  quefiion  put,  being  agreed 
to  by  the  majority,  this  perfon,  with  others,  is  ordered 
to  prepare  and  bring  in  the  fame.  When  it  is  ready,  a 
time  is  appointed  for  its  being  r^ad;  and  after  the  clerk’s 
reading  it,  the  fpeaker  reads  an  abflraiH:  of  it,  and  puts  the 
quedion  whether  or  no  it  ffiall  have  a  fecond  reading  ; 
and  after  a  fecoud  reading,  the  queflion  is  put  whether  or 
no  it  ffiall  be  com.mitted,  which  is  either  to  a  cemmitee 
of  the  whole  houfe  if  it  be  of  importance,  or  to  a  pri- 
vatecommitee,  any  member  naming  the  perfons.  The  com¬ 
mittee  being  appointed,  and  a‘,chairman  chofen,  the  chair¬ 
man  reads  the  bill  paragraph  by  paragraph,  puts  every 
claufe  to  the  queflion,  fills  up  the  blanks,  and  makes  a- 
mendments,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority. 
The  bill  thus  gone  through,  the  chair-man  makes  his  re¬ 
port  at  the  fide-bar  of  the  houfe,  reads  all  the  additions 
and  amendments,  6'c.  and  moves  for  leave  to  bring  up 
t!ie  report  to  the  table  ;  which  granted,  he  delivers  it  to 
the  clerk,  who  reads  the  amendments,  drc.  The  fpeaker 
then  puts  the  queflion  whether  they  ffiall  be  read  a  fe- 
cond  time ;  and,  if  agreed  to,  he  reads  them  himfeif. 
To  fo  many  of  the  amendments  as  the  houfe  acquiefees  in, 
thequefiion  isnow  pur,  Whether  the  bill,  thus  amended, 
ffiall  be  ingrofied  and  written  fair  upon  parchrr^ent,  and 
read  a  third  time?  and  the  bill  being  ingrofied,  thefpeak- 
er  holds  it  in  his  hand,  and  afks  if  it  ffiall  pafs.  If  the 
majority  be  for  it,  the  clerk  writes  on  it,  SoHhatllc  aux 
fsigneursy  “  Let  it  be  delivered  to  the  lords  or  if  in  the 
houfeoflords,  Soit  haille  aux  communes  ^  “^Letit  bedeli- 
vered  to  the  commons.”  If  a  bill  berejeifled,  it  cannot  be 
any  more  propofed  during  that  fellion.  A  bill  for  a  gene¬ 
ral  pardon  has  but  one  reading. 

When  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons  fpeaks,  he 
Hands  up  uncovered,  and  directs  his  fpeech  to  thefpeak- 
er  only.  If  what  he  fays  be  anfwered  by  another,  he  is 
not  allowed  to  reply  the  fame  day,  unlefs  perfonal  reflec¬ 
tions  have  been  caft  upon  him ;  but  when  the  commons, 
in  order  to  have  a  greater  freedom  of  debate,  have  re- 
folved  themfelves  into  a  comittee  of  the  whole  houfe,  e- 
very  member  may  (peak  to  a  queflion  as  often  as  he 
thinks  neceffary.  In  the  houfe  of  lords  they  vote,  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  puifne,  or  lowed  baron  and  fo  up  orderly  to 
the  highefl,  everyone  anfwering  Content  ox  Not  conte?it. 
In  the  houfe  of  commons  they  vote  Rod  nays  •,  and 

if  it  be  dubious  which  are  the  greater  number,'  the  houfe 
divides.  If  the  queflion  be  about  bringing  any  thing  into 
the  houfe,  the  yeas  go  out ;  but  if  it  be  about  any  thing 
the  houfe  already  has,  the  nays  go  out.  In  all  divifions 
the  fpeaker  appoints  four  tellers,  two  of  each  opinion.  In 
a  committee  of  the  whole  houfe,  they  divide  by  chan¬ 
ging  fides,  tXxQyeas  taking  the  right  and  the  nays  the  left 
of  the  chair  ;  and  then  there  are  but  two  tellers.  If  a 
bill  pafs  one  houfe,  and  the  other  demur  to  it,  a  confe¬ 
rence  is  demanded  in  the  painted  chamber,  where  certain 
members  are  deputed  from  each  houfe;  and  here  the  lords 
fit  covered,  and  the  commons  Hand  bare  and  debate  the 
cafe.  If  they  difagree,  the  affair  is  null ;  but  if  they  a-' 

gree. 
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gree,  this,  with  the  other  bells  that  have  pafled  both 
houfes,  is  brought  down  to  the  king  in  the  houfeof  lords, 
who  comes  thither  cloathed  in  his  royal  robes ;  before 
him  the  xlerk  of  the  parliament  reads  the  title  of  each 
hill,  and  as  he  reads,  the  clerk  of  the  crown  pronounces 
the  royal  afient  or  diffent.  If  it  be  a  public  bill,  the  royal 
alTent  is  given  in  thefe  words,  Le  royle  vaut,  “The  king 
will  have  it  fo  if  private,  Soit  fati  comme  il  eft  defire^ 
*  ‘  Let  the  r equeft  be  complied  with :  if  the  king  refufes  the 
bill,  the  anfwer  is,  he  roy  s^avifera^  “The  king  will 

.  think  of  it and  if  it  be  a  money-bill,  the  anfwer  is, 
he  roy  remercte  fa  loyaux  fujets^  accepts  leur  benevo- 
lence.t  6"  aufi  te  veui ;  “The  king  thanks  his  loyal  fub- 
jefts,  accepts  their  benevolence,  and  therefore  grants  his 
confent.” 

Parliaments  ofFrancey  arefovereign  courts,  ellabliflied 
by  the  king,  Anally  to  determine  all  difputes  between  par¬ 
ticular  perfons,  and  to  pronounce  on  appeals  from  fen- 
tences  given  by  inferior  judges.  There  are  ten  of  thefe 
parliaments  in  France,  of'  which  that  of  Paris  is  the  chief. 
Its  privileges  and  jurifdi<5tion  being  of  the  greateft  extent, 
Jt  confifts  of  fix  chambers,’  viz.  the  grand  chamber, 
where  caufes  of  audience  are  pleaded ;  and  five  chambers 
of  inqueft,  where  procefTes  are  adjudged  in  writing.  This 
parliament  enjoys  the  privileges  ot  verifying  and^regiftring 
the  king’s  arrets  or  edids,  without  which  thofe  edicts  are 
of  little  or  no  value. 

Parliament  of  S^weden,  confifts  of  foureflates,  with  the 
king  at  their  head:  Thefe  ftates  are,  i.  The  nobility  and 
reprefentatives  of  the  gentry;  with  whom  the  colonels, 
lieutenant-colonels^  majors,  and  captains  of  every  regi¬ 
ment,  fit  and  vote.  2.  The  clergy;  one  of  which  body  is 
eledled  from  every  rural  deanery  of  ten  pariflies ;  who, 
with  the  bifhops  and  fuperintendants,  amount  to  about 
twohundred.  3.  Theburghers,  elected  by  the  magiftrates 
and  council  of  every  corporation  as  their  reprefentatives, 
of  whom  there  are  four  for  Stockholm,  and  two  for  every 
other  town,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  about  an  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty,  4.  The  peafants,  chofen  by  the  peafants 
out  of  every  diftri^l ;  who  chufe  one  of  their  own  rank, 
and  not  a  gentleman,  to  reprefent  them:  thefe  amount 
to  about  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

All  thefe  generally  meet  at  Stockholm ;  and  after  the 
ftate-afFairs  have  been  reprefented  to  them  from  the  throne, 
they  feparate,  and  fit  in  four  feveral  chambers  or  houfes, 
in  each  of  which'aiFairs  arecarried  on  by  majority  of  votes; 
and  every  chamber  has  a  negative  in  the  palling  any  law. 

PARMA,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Parma,  in  Italy,  fixty 
miles  north-eaft  of  Genoa,  is  pleafantly  fituatcd  on  a  ri¬ 
ver  to  which  it  gives  name:  E.  long.  11^,  N.  lat,  44^ 

4?'-  .  .  . 

PARNASSIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  tetra- 
gynia  clafs.  The  calix  confifts  of  five  fegments,  and  the 
corolla  of  five  petals ;  it  has  five  cordated  ncdtaria,  With 
round  buttons  on  their  points ;  and  the  capfule  has  four 
valves.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  paluftris,  or 
grafs  of  Parnaflus,  a  native  of  Britain. 

PARNASSUS,  a  mountain  of  Greece,  much  celebrated  by 
ancient  poets,  fituated  near  Caftro  in  Livadia. 

PARODY,  a  popular  maxim,  adage,  or  proverb. 

Parody  is  alfo  a  poetical  pleafantry,  confiding  in  ap¬ 
plying  the  verfes  written  on  one  fubjedl,  by  way  of  ri 
diculs  to  another;  or  in  turning  a  ferious  work  into  a 
VoL.  m.  N^88.  '  2  ' 


burlefque,  by  afFedUng  to  obferve,  as  nearly  as  pofilble, 
the  fame  rhymes,  words,  and  cadences. 

PARONOMASIA,  in  rhetoric,  a  pun  ;  or  a  figure  where¬ 
by  words  nearly  alike  in  found,  but  of  very  different 
meanings,  are  affectedly  or  defignedly  ufed. 

PAROS,  one  of  the  fmallefi:  iflands  of  the  Cyclades,  fa¬ 
mous  for  its  marble,  fituated  in  E.  long.  25*^  30',  N. 
lat.  36^  30'. 

PAROTIDES,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  270^ 

PAROXYSM,  in  medicine,  the  fevere  fit  of  a  difeafe,  un¬ 
der  which  it  grows  higher,  orexafperates,  as  of  the  gout, 

<&c.  '  ' 

PARRELS,  in  a  Ihip,  are  frames  made  of  trucks,  ribs, 
and  ropes,  which  having  both  their  ends  fattened  to  the 
yards,  are  fo  contrived,  as  to  go  round  about  the  malts ; 
that  the  yards,  by  their  means,  may  go  up  and  down  up¬ 
on  the  malt ;  thele  alfo,  with  the  breaft- ropes,  fallen  the 
yards  to  the  malts. 

PARRICIDE.  Sec  Law,  Tit.  xxxiii.  19. 

PARROT,  in  ornithology.  See  Psittacvs. 

PARSLEY,  in  botany.  SccApium. 

PARSNEP,  in  botany.  See  Pastinaca. 

PARSON,  thereCtor  or  incumbent  of  a  pariff.-church. 

PARSONAGE,  a  reCtory  or  parilh-church,  endowed  with 
a  houfe,  glebe,  lands,  tithes,  for  the-  maintenance 
of  a  mini  Iter,  with  cure  of  fouls  within  fuch  parilh. 

PARTS  of  fpeechy  in  grammar,  are  all  the  forts  of  words 
which  enter  the  compolition  of  difcourfe.  See  Gram¬ 
mar. 

PARTERRE,  in .  gardening,  a  level  divifion  of  ground, 
which,  for  the  molt  part,  faces  the  fouth  and  belt  front 
of  an  houfe;  and  is  generally  furnilhed  with  greens,  flow¬ 
ers,  <bc. 

PARTHENIUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monoecia  pen¬ 
tandria  clafs.  The  common  calix  of  the  male  confifts  of 
five  leaves  ;  and  the  corolla  of  the  dilh  are  monopetalous. 
The  corollsc  of  the  radius  in  the  female  are  five;  two  of 
each  fide  arc  males,  and  the  intermediate  one  female,  d- 
bove  a  naked  feed.  There  are  two  fpecies,  none  of  them 
natives  of  Britaib. 

PARTHIA,  a  country  of  Afia,  formerly  fo  called,  fituated 
almoft  in  the  middle  of  the  modern  Perlia. 

PARTI,Partie,  Party,  or  Parted,  in  heraldry,  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  Ihield  or  efcutcheon,  denoting  it  divided  or 
marked  out  into  partitions. 

Parti  per  pale  is  when  the  Ihield  is  divided  perpendi¬ 
cularly  into  two  halves,  by  a  cut  in  the  middle  from  top 
to  bottom.  See  Plate  CXXXIV.  fig.  11. 

Parti  per  fefs  is  when  the  cut  is  acrofs  the  middle, 
from  fide  to  fide. 

Parti  per  bend  dexter,  is  when  the  cut  corned  from  the 
upper  corner  of  the  (hield,  on  the  right  hand,  and  de- 
fcerids  athwart  to  the  oppofite  lower  corner. 

Parti  per  bend  finifter,  is  when  the  cut,  coming  from 
the  upper  left  corner,  defcends  acrofs  to  the  oppjfite 
lower  one. 

From  thefe  four  partitions  have  proceeded  an  infinite 
number  of  others,  of  various  and  extravagant  forms. 

PARTICIPLE,  in  grammar,  an  adjective  formed  of  a 
verb,  fo  called  becaufe  it  participates  partly  of  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  a  noun,  and  partly  of  thofe  of  a  verb.  See 
Grammar. 

PARTICLE,,  in  phyfiology,  the  minute  part  of  a  body, 
5  Z  aa 
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an  affemblage  of  which  conftitute  all  natural  bodies. 

'  *  It  is  ;he  various  arrangement  and  texture  of  ihefe  par¬ 

ticles,  v/ith  the  difference  of  cohefion,  '^c.  that  confH- 
tute  the  various  kinds  of  bodies.  The  fmalleft  particles 
cohere  with  the  ftrongeft  aitra<51ion,  and  compofe  bigger 
particles  of  weaker  cohefion;  and  many  of  thefe  cohering 
compofe  bigger  particles,  whofe  vigour  is  ftill  weaker  ; 
and  hereupon  the  operations  in  chcmiflry,  and  the  colours 
of  natural  bodies,  depend,  and  which,  by  cohering,  com- 
pofe  bodies  cf  fenfibie  bulk.  The  cohefion  of  the  particles 
of  matter,  the  Epicureans  imagined,  was  efre<5led  by  means 
of  hooked  atoms;  the  Ariftotelians,  by  reft;  but  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  fhews,  that  it  is  done  by  means  of  a  certain  pow¬ 
er,  whereby  the  particles  mutually  attract  and  tend  to- 

*  wards  each  other.  By  this  attraction  of  the  particles,  he 
fhews,  that  mofl  of  the  phaenomeni  of  the  leffer  bo¬ 
dies  are  afleCled,  as  thofe  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are,  by 
the  attraction  of  gravity. 

Particle,  in  grammar,  a  denomination  for  all  thofe 
fmall  words  that  tie  or  untie  others  together,  or  that  ex- 
prefs  the  modes  or  manners  of  words.  See  Grammar. 

PARTNER,  and  Partnership.  See  Arithmetic, 

p.  386. 

PARTRIDGE,  in  ornithology.  SeeTETRAo. 

PARTURITION.'  See  Delivery. 

PARULIDES,  in  forgery,  tumours  and  inflammations  of 
the  gums,  commonly  called  gum-boils. 

I’hey  are  to  be  treated  with  difeutients,  like  other  in¬ 
flammatory  tumours.  •  ^ 

PARUS,  in  ornithology,  SeeCERTHiA. 

PASCHAL,  fomething  belonging  to  the  pafTover  or  eafler. 

!< '  See  Passover,  and  Easter.  ^ 

PAISLEY,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Renfrew, 

•  fix  miles  weft  of  Glafgow. 

PASQUIN,  a  mutilated  ftatub  at  Rome,  in  a  corner  of  the 
palace  of  the  Urfini ;  it  takes  its  name  from  a  cobler  of 
that  city  called  Pafquin,  famous  for  his  fneers  and  gibes, 
and  who  diverted  himfelf  with  palling  his  jokes  on  all  the 

•  people  who  went  through  that  ftreet.  After  his  death, 
as  they  were  digging  up  the  pavement  before  his  IHop, 
they  found  in  the  earth  the  ftatue  of  an  ancient  gladiator, 
well  cut,  but  maimed,  and  half  fpoiled :  this  they  fet  up 
in  the  place  where  it  was  found,  and  by  common  con  fen  t 
named  it  Pafquin.  Since  that  time,  all  fatires  are  attri¬ 
buted  to  that  figure  ;  and  are  either  put  into  its  mouth,  or 
parted  upon  it,  as  if  they  were  wrote  by  Pafquin  redivi- 
Tus  ;  and  thefe  are  addrefted  by  Pafquin  to  Marforio,  a- 
nother  ftatue  at  Rome.  When  Marforio  is  attacked, 
Pafquin  comes  to  his  alliftance ;  and  when  Pafquin  is  at¬ 
tacked,  Marforio  alHfts  him  in  his  turn. 

PASQUINADE,  a  fatirical  libel  faftened  to  the  ftatue  of 
Pafquin  :  thefe  are  commonly  Ihort,  merry,  and  pointed  ; 
and  from  hence  the  term  has  been  applied  to  all  other 
lampoons  of  the  fame  call. 

PASS  ADE,  in  the  menage,  is  a  turn  or  courfe  of  a  horfe 
backwards  or  forwards,  on  the  fame  fpot  of  ground. 

J?/W/  of  Passage,  a  name  given  to  thofe  birds  which  at 
certain  ftated  feafons  of  the  year  remove  from  certain 
countries,  and  at  other  ftated  times  return  to  them  a- 
gain,  as  our  quails,  woodcocks,  ftorks,  nightingales, 
fwallows,  and  many  other  fpecies.  Among  the  birds  of 
paflage,  the  fieldfare,  the  redwing,  the  woodcock,  and 
the  fnipe,  come  to  us  io  the  autumn^  at  iht  time  when  the 


fummer/olrds  are  leaving  us,  and  go  from  n«  again' in 
fpring,  at  the  time  when  thefe  return ;  and  of  thefe  the 
two  laft  often  continue  with  us  through  the  fummer,  and 
breed  ;  fo  that  the  two  firft  feem  the  only  kinds  that  cer¬ 
tainly  leave  us  at  the  approach  of  fpring,  retiring  to  the 
northern  parts  of  the  continent,  where  they  live  during 
the  fummer,  and  breed ;  and  at  the  return  of  winter, 
are  driven  foutherly  from  thofe  frigid  climes,  in  fearch 
of  food,  which  there  the  ice  and  fnow  muft  deprive 
them  of. 

PASSANT,  in  heraldry,  a  term  applied  to  a  lion,  or  other 
animal,  in  a  fliield,  appearing  to  walk  leifurely  :  for  moft 
hearts,  except  lions,  the  term  trippant  is  frequently  ufed 
inftead  of  paflant. 

PASSAO,  or  Cape  Passao,  a  promontory  of  Peru,  juft, 
under  the  equator  :  W.  long  Si'*. 

PASSAU,  the  capital  of  the  bifliopric  of  the  fame  name, 
in  the  circle  of  Bavaria,  fituated  on  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Danube,  Inn,  and  Iks  ;  E.  long,  50',  N.lkt. 
48^  30'.^ 

Passe  RES  is  the  name  of  a  clafs  of  birds.  See  Natural 
History. 

PASSERINA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  oftandria  mono- 
gynia  clafs.  ‘  It  has  no  calix  ;  the  corolla  coofifts  of  feiur 
fegments,  and  the  ftamina  lie  upon  the  tube.  There  are 
eight  fpecies,  none  of  them  natives  of  Britain. 

P  iSSIFLORA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  gynandria  pen- 
tagynia  clafs.  It  has  three  ftyli  ;  the  calix  confifts  of- 
five  leaves,  and  the  corolla  of  five  petals ;  and  the  nefta- 
rium  is  a  corona  ;  and  the  berry  is  fupported  on  a  pedi¬ 
cle.  There  are  26  Ipecies,  none  of  them  natives  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  but  are  cultivated  in  gardens  for  the  beauty  of  their 
flowers. 

PASSIONS,  in  moral  philofophy,  are  certain  motions  of 
the  foul,  which  make  it  purfue  what  appears  to  be  good, 
arid  avoid  whatever  threatens  evil. 

By  refieding,  fays  Mr  Locke,  on  the  various  modifi¬ 
cations  or  tempers  of  the  mind,  and  the  internal  fenfa- 
tions  which  pleafure  and  pain,  good  and  evil,  produce  in 
us,  we  may  ibence  form  to  ourfelves  the  ideas  of  our 
palBons.  Thus,  by  refleding  upon  the  thought  we  have 
of  the  delight  which  any  thing  is  apt  to  produce  in  us, 
we  form  an  idea  which  we  call  love.  Defire  is  that  un- 
eafinefs  which  a  man  finds  in  himfelf  upon  the  abfence-of 
any  thing,  the  prefent  enjoyment  of  which  caufes  delight.. 
Joy  is  a  delight  of  the  mind,  a  ifing  from  the  prefent,  or 
aflured  approaching,  poILlIion  of  fo  me  good.  Sorrow  is, 
an  uneafinefs  of  the  mind,  upon  the  thought  of  a  good 
loft,  or  the  fenfe  of  a  prefent  evil.  ^Hope  is  a  pleafure 
in  the  mind,  upon  thfe  thought  of  a  probable  future  en¬ 
joyment  of  a  thing  which  is  apt  to  delight.  Fear  is  an 
uneafinefs  of  the  mind,  upon  the  thought  of  a  future  evil 
likely  to  befal  us  Anger  is  a  difeompofure  of  the  mind, 
upon  the  receipt  of  injury,  with  a  prefent  purpofe  of  re- 
venge.,  Defpair  is  the  thought  of  the  unattainableneflof 
any  good.  Envy  is  an  uneafinefs  of  mind,  caufed  by  the 
confideration  of  a  good  we  defirc,  obtained  by  one  we. 
think  fliould  not  have  had  it  before  us. 

On  the  }aft  regulation  and  fubordination  of  the  paffions,^ 
depends,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  happinefs  of  manl^^nd.' 
See  Moral  Philos^ophy. 

Passions,  in  medicine,  make  one  of  the  non-naturals, 
and  produce  very  fenfibie  cfiEefts.  Joy.  anger,  and  fear, 

■'are 
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are  the  principal.  In  the  two  firfl,  the  fpirits  are  hurried 
with  too  great  vivacity;  whereas,  in  fear  or  dread,  they 
are  is  it  were  curbed  and  concentrated  :  whence  we  may 
conclude,  that  they  have  a  very  bad  efFe<5t  upoTi  health 
and  therefore  it  will  be  befi:  to  keep  them  within  bounds 
as  much  as  pofii})le,  and  to  preferve  an  inward  ferenity, 
calmnefs,  ancTiranquillity. 

Passions,  in  painting,  are  the  external  expreflions  of  the 
different  difpofitions  and  affedlions  of  the  mind':  but  par^ 
ticularly  their  different  effeds  upon  the  feveral  features 
of  the  face  :  for  though  the  arms,  and  indeed  every  part. 
•  of  the  body,  ferve  iikewife,  by  their  quick,  languid,  and 
varioufly  diverfified  motions,  to  exprefs  the  paflions  of 
the  foul ;  yet,  in  painting,  this  difference  is  moft  coh- 
fpicuous  in  the  face. 

In  forrow,  joy,  love,  lhame,  and  compaflioh,  the  eyes 
fwell  all  of  a  fudden,  are  covered  with  a  fuperabundant 
moifture,  and  drop  tears  ;  and  in  grief  efpecially,  the 
-  corners  of  the  mouth  hang  down,  the  eye-lids  are  half 
fliut,  and  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  elevated  and  half  cover¬ 
ed  ;  and  all  the  other  mufcles  of  the  face  are  relaxed, 
fo  that  the  vifage  appears  longer  than  ordinary. 

'  In  fear,  terror,  fright,  and  horror,  ^the  eye<brows  are 
greatly  elevated  ;  the  eye  lids  are  expanded  as  wide  as 
poflible, .  fo  as  to  difeover  the  white  of  the  eye  ;  and  the 
pupil  is  depreffed,  and  half  covered  by  the  lower  eye-lid  ; 
the  hair  ftands  an  end ;  the  mouth  is  at  the  lame  time 
wide  open  ;  and  the  lips  fo  far  drawn  back,  that  the 
teeth  both  of  the  upper  and  under  jaw  appear. 

Contempt  is  expreffsd  by  railing  one  fide  of  the  upper 
lip,  fo  as  to  difeover  the  teeth,  whilft  the  other  fide 
has  a  movement  like  that  in  laughter ;  the  eye,  on  that 
fide  where  the  teeth  appear,  is  half  fhut,  whilft  the  other 
remains  open  ;  however,  both  the  pupils  are  depreffed. 

In  jealoufy,  envy,  hatred,  and  malice,  the  eye  brows 
are  knit  and,  in  laughter,  all  the  parts  agree,  lending 
as  it  were  towards  the  centre  of  the  face. 

Passion,  or  crofs  of  the  Passion,  in  heraldry,  is  fo  call- 
'  ed,  becaufe  refembling  the  ihape  of  that  on  which  our. 
Saviour  is  thought  to  have  fuffered  ;  that  is,  not  croffed 
in  the  middle,  bat  a  little  below  the  top,  with  arms  fiiort 
in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  ftiaft.  See  plate 
CXXXIV.  fig.  12. 

Passion-flower,  in  botany.  See  Passiflora. 
Passion-week,  the  week  immediately  preceding  the  fell i- 
valofEafter:  fo  called,  becaufe  in  that  week  our  Sa¬ 
viour’s  palfion  and  death  happened. 

The  Thurfday  of  this  week  is  called  MaundayThurf- 
day  ;  the  Friday,  Good  Friday  ;  and  the  Saturday,  the 
great  Sabbath.  ^ 

PASSIVE,  in  general,  denotes  fomething  that  fuffers  the 
action  of  another  called  an  agent  or  active  power. 

In  grammar,.the  verb  or  word  that  expreffes  this  paflion, 
is  termed  a  pafiive  verb  :  which,  in  the  learned  languages, 
has  a  peculiar  termination,  as  amor,  doceor,  &c.  in  Latin. 
Passive  title,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Tit.  xxvii.  30, 
PASSOVER,  a  folemn  feftival  of  the  Jews,  celebrated  on 
the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  next  after  the  vernal  e- 
quinox,  and  inftituted  in  commemoration  of  their  coming 
otit  of  Egypt  ;  becaufe  on  the  night  before  their  depar¬ 
ture  the  dehroying  angel,  who  put  to  death  the  firft  born 
of  the  Egyptians,  paffed  over  the  houfes  of  the  Hebrews^ 
which  Vipers  jpeinUed  with,  the  bloodofaJamb.!jTfae  Whole 


tranradilon  is  related  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Exodus. 
PASS  PAROLE,  a  command  given  at  the  head  of  an  ar¬ 
my,  and  thence  communicated  to  the  rear  by  palling-  it 
from  mouth  to  mouth. 

Pass-port,  or  Pass,  a  licence  or  writing  obtained  from 
a  prince  or  governor,  granting  liberty  and  LTe  conduct 
to  pafs  through  his  territories  without  mbkflatlon. 
PASTEBOARD,  a  kind  of  thick  paper  formed  of  feveril 
.  Iheets  of  paper  palled  together. 

The  chief  ufe  of  palleboard  is  in  binding  books,  making 
letter-cafes, 

PASTERN  of  a  horfe,  in  the  manege,  is  the  difiance 
tween  the  joint  next  the  foot,  and  the  coronet  of  the  hoof. 
This  part  Ihould  belhort,  elpecialiyin  middleTized  horfes, 
becaufe  long  pafterns  are  weak,  and  cannot  fo  well  endure^ 
*  travelling. 

Pastern-joint,  the  joint  next  a  horfe’s  foot. 

PASTIL,  or  Pastel,  among  painters,  a  kind  of  pafte 
made  of  different  colours,  ground  up  with  gum-water,  ih? 
order  to  make  crayons 

Pastil,,  in  pharmacy,  is  a  dry  compofition  of  fweet-fmell- 
ing  refins,  aromatic  woods,  <bc,  fometimes  burnt  to  clear' 
and  feent  the  air  of  a  chamber. 

PASTINACA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  digy- 
nia  clafs.  The  fruit  is  elliptical,  and  comprelTed.  There 
are  two  fpecies,  none  of  them  natives  of  Britain  ;  but^ 
the  fativa,  or  parfnep,  is  cultivated  in  gardens  for  the 
fake  of  its  root,  which  we  ufe  as  food. 

PASTORAL,  in  general,  fomething  that  relates  to  Ihep- 
herds;  hence  we  fay,  paftorallife,  manners,  poetry, 

The  original  of  poetry  is  aferibed  to  thAt  age  which 
fucceeded  the  creation  of  the  world  :  and  as  the  keeping 
of  flocks  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  employment  of  man¬ 
kind,  the  moft  ancient  fort  of  poetry  was,  probably,  paf-*- 
toral.  It  is  natural  to  imagine,  that  the  leifure  of  thofas 
ancient  Ihepherds  admitting  and  inviting  foirte  dlverfion, 
none  was  fo  proper  to  that  foUtary  and  fedentary  life  as 
finging  ;  and  that  in  their  fongs  they  took  occafion  to  ce¬ 
lebrate  their  own  felicity.  From  hence  a  poem  was  in¬ 
vented,  and  afterwards  improved  to  a  perfeift  image  ot^ 
that  happy  time  ;  which,  -by.  giving  us  an  efteem  for  th« 
virtues  of  a,  former -age,  might  recommend  them  to  the 
prefent.  And  fince  the  life  of  Ihepherds  was  attended"^ 
with  more  tranquillity  than  any  other  rural  employment,  , 
the  poets  chofe  to  introduce  their  perfons,  from  whom  it  - 
.  received  the  name  of  Paftoral.f 

A  paftoral  is  an  imitation  of  the  a(flion  of'a  Ihepherd, 
or  one  confidered  under  that  charadler.  The  form  of  thisK 
imitation  is  dramatic,  or  narrative,  or  mixed  with 
both  ;  the  fable  fimple  ;  the  manners  not  too  polite,  nor 
too  rufiic ;  the  thoughts  are  plain,  yet  admit  a  little''- 
qnicknefs  and  paflion,  but  that  fiiort  and  flowing  ;  the 
expreffion  humble,  yet  as  pure  as  the  language  will  afford;! 
neat,  but  not  florid  ;  eafy,.  and.yet  lively.-  In  fiiort,  the 
fable,  manners,  thoughts,  and  expreffions,  fre  full  of  the 
greateft  fimplicit^  in  nature. 

The  complete  character  of  this  poem  confifts  in  fimpli^- 
fity,  brevity,  and  delicacy  ;  the  two  firft  of  which  render 
an  eclogue  natural,  and  the  laft  deligbtfuK 
P  ASTRY,  that  branch  of  cookery,  which  is  chiefly  taken 
up  in  making  pies,  pafties,  cakes, 

PASTURE;  or  Pa  s T u  R e-land,  that  referved  for  feedjng^: 
iJlWi  MU  .  ^  .  0.?  • -JlO 

PaftuLe.u- 
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P  aft  are  land  Is  of  fuch  advantage  to  hulbandry,  that 
many  prefer  it  even  to  corn-land,  becaufe  of  the  fmall 
hazard  and  labour  that  attends  it,  and  as  it  lays  the 
foundation  for  moft  of  the  profit  that  is  expected  from  the 
arable  land,  becaufe  of  the  manure  the  cattle'afford  which, 
are  fed  upon  it.  Where  dung  is  not  to  be  bought,  as  is 
often  the  cafe  in  places  diftant  from  large  towns,  the  far¬ 
mer  is  forced  to  proportion  his  arable  to  his  pafture-land, 
in  fuch  manner,  that  the  cattle  fed  on  the  Utter  may  be 
fufficient  for  a  fupply  of  dung,  fo  neccffary  for  producing 
the  fruits  of  the  former.  ^ 

PATAGONIA,  the  mod  fouthern  part  of  foutb  America,^ 
extending  from  the  mouth  of  Rio  di  la  Plata,  in  36”  of 
.  S.  lat.  to  Cape-Horn,  in  55®  30'. 

PATAGONULA,  or  Patagonica,  in  botany,  a  genus' 
of  the  pentandria  monogynia  clafs.  The  corolla  is  ro¬ 
tated  ;  and  the  ftylus  is  dichotomous.  There  is  but  one 
fpectes,  a  native  of  America, 

PATAN,  the  capital  of  a  province  in  the  Eafl  Indies,  fi- 
tuated  two  hundred  miles  north  of  Huegly  in  Bengal :  E, 
long.  ,89°,  N.  lat.  2^®  3o^ 

PATAVINITY,  among  critics,  denotes  a  peculiarity  of 
Livy’s  diction,  derived  from  Patavium,  or  Padua,  the 
place  of  his  nativity  ;  but  wherein  this  patavinity  confifts, 
they  are  by  no  means  agreed. 

PATCHUGA,  or  Patioq^ue,  a  city  of  Mexico,  W. 

-  long.  103°,  N.  lat.  21®  ;  fubjedt  to  Spain. 

PATE,  in  fortification,  a  kind  of  platform,  refembling  what 
is  called  an  horfe-fboe, 

PATE'E,  or  Patte'e,  in  heraldry,  a  crofs,  fmallin  the 
centre,  and  widening  to  the  extremes,  which  are  very 
.  broad.  See  Plate^CXXXIV.  fig.  13.  which  is  a  crofs 
patee,  argent,  upon  a  field  fable. 

PATELLA,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  185. 
Patella,  the  Limpet,  is  a  genus  of infedls  belonging  to 
the  order  of  vermes  teftacea.  It  is  an  animal  of  the  fnail 
kind  ;  the  ftiell  confifts  of  one  conical  valve,  without  any 
fpiral.  There  are  .36  fpecies,  principally  diftinguiftied 
by  peculiarities  in  their  Ihells. 

Patent,  in  general,  denotes  fomething  that  ft^ands  open 
■  or  expanded;  thus  a  leaf  is  faid  to  be  patent  when  it 
Rands  almoft  at  right  angles  with  the  ftalk. 

Patent,  or  Letters-patent.  See  Letter. 
PATER  patratus,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  principal 
•  perfon  among  the  feciales  or  college  of  heralds. 

Pater  noster,  the  Lord’s-prayer,  fo  called  from  the 
.  two  firft  words'thereof  in  Latin. 

PATH,  in  general,  denotes  the  courfe  or  trad!  marked  out 
or  run  over  by  a  body  in  motion.  For  the  path  of  the 
moon,  he,  fee  Astronomy,  p.  465. 

PATHETIC,  whatever  relates  to  the  pafilons, -or  that  is 
proper  to  excite  or  awake  them. 

PATHOGNOMONIC,  among  phyficians,  an  appellation 
for  a  fymptom,  or  concourfe  of  fymptoms,  that  are  infe- 
parable  from  a  diftemper,  and  are  found  in  that  only,  and 
in  no  other, 

PATHOLOGY,  that  part  of  medicine,  which  explains  the 
»  nature  of  difeafes,  their  caufesand  fymptoms. 
PATHOS,  a  Greek  term,  literally  fignifying  paflion,  is 
t  fometimes  ufed  for  the  energy  of  a  difeourfe,  or  its 
power  to  move  the  paiSons. 

PAFMOS,  one  of  the  leaft  of  the  iflands  of  the  Archipe¬ 
lago,  fubjedlto  the  Turks.:  E.  long.  27®,  andN.  lat.  37®. 


PATNA,  i  city  of  the  hither  India,  the  capital  of  the 
territory  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  province  of  Bengal; 
E.  long  85®,  and  N.  lat.  26®. 

PATANCE,  in  heraldry,  is  a  crofs,  llory  at  the  ends ; 

from  which  it  differs  only  in  this,  that  the  ends,  inftead 
.  of  turning  down  like  a  fleur-de-lis,  arc  extended  fome- 
what  In  the  pattee-form.  '  See  Flory. 

PATOWMAC,  a  great  river  of  Virginia,  which  arifes  in 
»  the  Apalachian  mountains,  and  after  feparating  Virginia 
from  Maryland’  falls  into  the  bay  of  Chefepeak. 
PATRAS,  a  city  and  port  town  of  European  Turky,  in 
the  province  of  the  Morea  :  E.  long.  21®  30^  and  N. 
lat.  38®  20'. 

P4^TRES  coNSCRiPTi.  See  Consript  and  Senator, 
PATRIARCHS,  among  Chriftians,  are  ecclefiaftical  dig¬ 
nitaries,  or  bilhops,  fo  called  from  their  paternal  autho¬ 
rity  in  the  church.  The  power  of  patriarchs  was  not 
the  fame  in  all,  but  differed  according  to  the  different 
cuftoms  of  countries,  or  the  pleafures  of  kings  and  coun¬ 
cils  :  thus  the  patriarch  of  Conftantinople  grey/  to  be  a 
patriarch  over  the  patriarchs  of  Ephefus  and  Csefarea, 
and  was  called  the  oecumenical  and  univerfal  patriarch  ; 
and  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  had  fome  prerogatives, 
which  no  other  patriarch  befides  himfelf  enjoyed,  fuch  as 
the  right  of  confecrating  and  approving  every  fiogle  bi- 
fhop  under  his  jurifdiftion. 

PATRIARCHAL  cross,  in  heraldry,  is  that  v/here  the 
,  fhaft  is  twice  croffed ;  the  lower  arms  being  longer  than 
the  upper  ones.  ^Plate  CXXXIV.  fig.  14,  is  a  patriar¬ 
chal  crofs,  gules,  on  a  field  argent. 

PATRICIAN,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  a  title  given 
to  the  defeendants  of  the  hundred,  or,  according  to  o- 
thers,  of  the  two  hundred  firft  fenatorschofen  by  Romu¬ 
lus,  and  by  him  called  Patres,  Fathers, 

PATRIMONY,  a  right  or  eftate  inherited  by  a  perfon 
from  his  anceftors. 

PATRINGTON,  a  market-town  ofYorkfhire,  fituated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Humber,  fifty  miles  eaft  ofYork. 

P  ATRIP  A  SSI  AN  S,  in  church-hiftory,  a  Chriftian  fedl, 
which  appeared  about  the  latter  end  of  the  Ild  century; 
fo  called  from  their  aferibing  the  paflion  to  the  Father  : 

;  for  they  afferted  the.  unity  ©f  God  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
deftroy  all  diftindtion  of  perfons,  and  to  make  the  Father 
and  Son  precifely  the  fame;  in  which  they  were  followed 
by  the  SabeIJians,  and  others.  The  author  and  head  of 
the  patripaflians  was  Praxeas,  a  philofopher  of  Phrygia 
in  Afia. 

PATROL,  in  war,  a  round  or  march  made  by  the  guards, 
(  or  watch,  in  the. night-time,  to  obferve  what  paffes  in  the 
ftreets,  and  to  fecure  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  a  city 
or  camp. 

PATRON,  among  the  Romans,  was  an  appellation  given 
to  a  mafter  who  had  freed  his  flave.  As  foon  as  the  re¬ 
lation  of  mafter  expired,  that  of  patron  began  ;  for  the 
Romans,  in  giving  the  flaves  their  freedom,  did  not  de- 
fpoil  themfelves  of  all  right  and  privileges  in  them  ;  the 
law  ftill  fubjedled  them  to  confiderable  fervices  and  duties 
towards  their  patrons,  the  negledl  of  which  was  very  fe- 
verely  punifhed. 

Patron,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  a  faint,*  whofe  name  a 
perfon  bears,  or  under  whofe  protedlion  he  is  put,  and 
whom  he  takes  particular  care  to  invoke  ;  or  a  faint,  in 
whofe  came  a  church  or  order  is  founded. 


Patron, 
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Patron,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Tit.  v.  5'. 

PATRONAGE,  the  right  of  difpohnga  church  or  benefice, 
and  enjoying  feveta)  other  privileges.*- fuch  as  having  the 
honoLH-able  rights  of  the  church,  being  interred  in  the 
chancel, 

i?/' Patronage,  in  heraldry,  are  thofe  on  the  top 
of  which  are  fome  marks  of  fubjedlion  and  dependance  : 
thus  the  city  of  Pans  bears  the  fl  urs  de  lis  in  chief,  to 
fhew  her  fubjedicn  to  the  king  ;  and  the  cardinals  on  the 
top  of  their  arms,  bear  thofe  of  the  pope,  who  gave  them 
the  hat,  to  fiiew<hat  they  are  his  creatures. 

PATRONYM^C^  among^  grammarians,  is  applied  to  fuch 
names  of  men  and  women  as  are  derived  from  thole  of 
parents^r  anceftors. 

FAVETTA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  tetrandria  mono- 
gynia  clafs.  The  corolla  confills  of  one  funnel -Ihaped  pe¬ 
tal  ;  the  fiylus  is  crooked;  and  the  berry  contains  one 
feed.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  a  native  of  India. 

PAVIA,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Milan,  capital  of 
the  Parefan,  the  fee  of  a  biihop,  and  univerlityj  fituated 
in  E.  long.  9°  40',  and  N  lat.  45°  15'. 

Pavia,  in  botany.  See  iEscuLus 

PAULIONISTS,  in  church-hidory,  Chriftlan  heretics  of 
the  Hid  century,  difciples  of  Paul  Samofatenfis  b.fhop 
of  Antioch,  who  denied  ChrilPs  divinity,  maintaining 
that  when  we  call  him  the  Son  of  God,  we  do  riot  there¬ 
by  mean  that  he  is  really  and  truly  God;  but  only  that 
he  was  fo  perfed  a  man,  and  fo  fuperior  in  virtue  to  all 
others,  that  he  had  this  name  given  him  by  way  of  e- 
minence. 

FAULICIANS,  ChriHian  heretics  of  the  Vllth  century, 
'  difciples  of  one  Conllantine,  a  native  of  Armenia,  and  a 
favourer  of  the  errors:  of  Manes  ;  who,  as  the  name  Ma- 
nichces  was  become  odious  to  all  nations,  gave  thofe  of 
his  fed  the  title  of  Paulicians,  on  pretence  that  they  fol¬ 
lowed  only  the  dodrine  of  St  Paul. 

PAULTNIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  odandria  trigy- 
nia  clafs.  The  calix  confilb  of  four  leaves,  the  corolla 
of  four  petals,  and  the  nedarium  of  four  unequal  leaves ; 
it  has  three  comprefled,  membranaceous  capfules.  There 
aVe  feven  fpecies,  none  of  them,  natives  of  Britain. 

FAVO,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  belonging  to  the  order  of 
galling.  The  head  is  covered  with  feathers  which  bfend 
-  backwards ;  and  -the  feathers  of  the  tajl  are  very  long, 
and  beautifully  variegated  with  eyes  of  different  colours. 
There  are  three  fpecies,  viz.  i.  The  crilfatus,  -  or  com- 

,  man  peacojck  of  Englilh  authors,  has  a  comprefTed  crefi, 
and  foiitary  fpurs,  and  is  a  native  of  Ceylon.  2.  The  bl- 
calcaratus.  has  a  fmall  cre(f,  and  doubleTpur?:  It  is  a 
-  native  of  China.  5,  The  muticus,  has  a  fiiarp  pointed 
creft,  and  no  fpurs,  -and  the  orbits  of  the  eyes  are  red. 
It  is  found  in  Japan. 

Pavo,  in  afIroBomy.  See  Astronomy,  p.  487. 

PAURAEDRASTYLj^^,  in  natural  htlfory,  the  name  of 
a  genus  of  perfed  cryftals,  with  double  pyramids,  and 
no  intermediate  column,  compofed  of  twelve  planes,  or 

,  two  hexangular  pyramids,  joined  bafe  to  bafe. 

PAUSANIA,  in  Grecian  antiqu  ty,  a  fellival,  in  which 
were  folemn  games,  wherein  nobody  contended  but  free- 

,  born  Spartans ;  in  honour  of  Paufanlas,  the  Spartan  ge¬ 
neral,  under  whofe  condud  the  Greeks  overcame  Mar- 
donius,  in  the  famou';  battle  at  PJateae. 

PAUSE,  a  flop  or  celTatiou  of  fpeaking,  finging,  playing, 
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or  the  like.  The  ufe  of  pointing  in  grammar,  is  to  make 
propeV  paufes,  in  certain  places.  There  is  a  paufe  in  the 
middle  of  each  verfe;  in  an  hemifiich  it  is  called  a  refl 
or  repofe.  ^  ' 

PAW,  in  the  menage.  A  horfe  is  fard  to  paw  the  ground, 
when  his  leg,  being  either  tired  or  painful,  he  does  not 
tdi  it  upon  the  ground,  and  fears  to  hurt  himfelf  as  he 
walks. 

PEA,  in  botany.  See  Pisum. 

PEACH,  in  botany.  See  Amydalus. 

PEACOCK,  in  ornithology.  See  Pavo. 

PEAK,  a  rocky  mountainous  country  in  the  weft  of  Der- 
byfhire,  remarkable  for  its  mi.nes  of  lead  and  iron,  6'c. 

PEAN,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the  field  of  a  coat  of  arms  is 
Irib'e,  and  the  powderings  dr. 

PEAR,  in  botany.  See  Pyrus. 

PEARCH,  in  ichthyology.  See  Perca. 

Pearch-glue,  the  name  of  a  kind  of  glue  of  remarkable 
Irrength  and  purity,  made  from  the  1]<  ns  of  pearches. 

PEARL,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  hard,  white,  fhining  body, 
ufually  roundifii,  found  in  a  teftaceous  filli  refembling  an 
oyfter.  ^  ' 

Pearls,  though  efteemed  of  the  number  of  gems  by 
our  j.v/ellers,  and  highly  valued,  not  only  at  this  time,* 
but  in  all  ages,  proceed  only  fro.m  a  diflemper  in  the  crea¬ 
ture  that  produces  them,  analogous  to  .the  bez.oars,  and^ 
other  ftony  concretions  in  feveral  animals  of  other  kinds. 

The  filli  in  which  thefe  are,  ufually  produced  is  the 
Eaft-Indian  pearl-oyfter,  as  it  is  commonly  called  Bs- 
lides  this  fhell,  there  are  many  others  that  are  found  to 
produce  pearls  ;  as  the  common  oyfter,  the  mufcle,  and 
I'everal  others  ;  the  pearls  of  which  are  often  very  good  ;• 
but  thofe  of  the  true  Indian  berberi,  or  pearl-oyfter,  ar-3 
in  general  fuperior  to  all.  The  fmall  or  feed-pearls,  al- 
fo  called  ounce-pearls,  from  their  being  fold  by  the  ounce, 
and  not  by  tale,  are  vaftly  the  nioft  numerous  and  com¬ 
mon  ;  but  as  in  diamonds,  among  the  multitudes  or fmall 
ones,  there  are  fmaller  numbers  of  larger  found,  fo  in 
pearls  there  are  larger  and  larger  kinds ;  but  as  they  in- 
creafe  in  fize,  they  are  proportionably  lefs  frequent,  and 
this  is  one  reafon  of  their  great  price.  We  have  Scotch 
pearls  frequently  as  big  as  a  little  tare,  fome  as  big  as  a 
large  pea,  and  fome  few  of  the  fize  of  a  hocfe-hean  ;  but 
thele  are  ufuaily  of  a  bad  ftiape,  and  of  little  value  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  weight.  .  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  had  a  pearl 
perfedl  in  its  lhape  and  colour,  and  of  the  fize  of  a  pi¬ 
geon’s  pgg.  The  fineft,  and  what  is  called  the  true  Ihspe 
of  the  pearl,  is  a  perffc(5f  round  ;  but  if  pearls  of  a  con- 
fiderable  fize  are  of  the  lhape  of  a  pear,  as  is  not  unfre- 
quently  the  cafe,  they  are  not  lefs  valued,  as  they  ferve 
for  ear-rings  and  other  ornaments.  Their  colour  ought 
to  be  a..pu re  white,  and  that  not  a  dead  and  lifelefs,  but 
-a  clear  ahd'baliiant  one ;  they  muft  be  perfejftly  free  from 
any  foulnefs,  fpot  or  ftain  ;  and  their  furfaces  muft  be  na¬ 
turally  fmooth  and  glofty.  for  they  bring  their  natural  po- 
lifti  with  them,  v/hich  art  is  not  able  to  improve. 

All  pearls  are  formed  of  the  matter  of  the  Ihell,  and 
confift  of  a  number  of  coats  fpread  with  perfeift  regularity 
one  over  another,  in  the  manner  of  the  feyeral  coats  of 
an  onion,  or  like  the  feveral  ft  rata  of  the  fton^.  found  ia 
the  bladders  or  ftomachs  of  animals,  only  muclr  thinner. 

Manner  of  fijhing  for  Pearls  in  the  Eafl- Indies.  There 
.are  two  feafons  for  peari-filhing ;  the  firft  is  in  March  and 
6  A  AnriK- 
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April,  and  the  lafi:  in  Auguft  and  September;  and  the 
more  rain  there  falls  in  the  year,  the  more  plentiful  are 
thefe  fiiheries.  At  the  beginning  of  the  feafon  there  are 
fometimes  two  hundred  and  fifty  barks  on  the  banks  ;  the 
larger  barks  having  two  divers,  and  the  fmaller  one.  As 
foon  asjhe  barks  arrive  at  the  place  wher^  the  filh  he, 
and  have  cafl  anchor,  each  diver  binds  a  ftone  fix  inches 
thick,  and  a  foot  long,  under  his  body  ;  which  ferves  him 
as  ballad,  prevents  his  being  driven  away  by  the  motion 
of  the  water,  and  enables  him  to  walk 'more  fteadily  un¬ 
der  the  waves.  They  alfo  tie  another  very  heavy  done 
to  one  foot,  by  which  they  are  very  fpeeddy  fent  to  the 
bottom  of  the  fea:  and, as  the  oylters  are  ufually  firmly 
fadened  to  the  rocks,  they  arm  their  hands  with  leather 
mittens  to  prevent  their  being  wounded  in  pulling  them 
-  violently  off ;  but  this  tafic  fome  perform  with  an  iron- 
rake.  In  the  lad  place,  each  diver  carries  down  with 
him  a  large  net  in  the  manner  of  a  fack,  tied  to  his  neck 
by  a  long  cord,  the  other  end  of  which  is  fadened  to  the 
fide  of  the  bark.  This  net  is  to  hold  the  oyfters  gather¬ 
ed  from  the  rock,  and  the  cord  is  to  puli  up  thd  diver 
when  his  bag  is  full  or  he  wants  air. 

In  this  eqiiipage  He  fometimes  precipitates  himfelf  fix- 
ty  feet  under  water;  and  as  he  has'no  time  to  iofe,  he 
no  fooner  arrives  at  the  bottom,  than  he  begins  to  run 
from  fide  to  fide  tearing  up  all  the  oyders  he  meets  with, 
and  cramming  them  into  his  budget. 

At  whatever  depth  the  divers  are,  the  light  is  fo  great, 
that  they  eafily  fee  whatever  paffes  in  the  fea :  and  to 
their  great  condernation  fometimes  perceive  mondrous 
fifiies,  from  which  ail  their  addrefs  in  mudding  the  wa¬ 
ter,  ebc*  will  not  always  fave  them,  but  they  unhappily 
become  their  prey  :  and  of  all  the  dangers  of  the  fifliery, 
this  is  one  of  the  greated  and  mod  ufual.  The  bed  di¬ 
vers  will  keep  under  water  near  half  an  hour,  and  the  red 
do  not  day  lefs  than  a  quarter.  During  this  time  they 
hold  their  breath  without  the  ufe  of  oils,  or  any  other 
liquors  ;  only  acquiring  the  habit  by  long  practice.  When 
they  find  themfelves  ffraightened,  they  pull  the  rope  to 
w'hich  the  bag  is  fadened,  and  hold  fad  by  it  with  both 
hands  ;  when  thofe  in  the  bark,  taking  the  fignal,  heave 
them  up  into  the  air,  and  unload  them  of  their  fifh,  which 
is  fometimes  five  hundred  oyders,  and  fometimes  not  a- 
bove  fifty.  Some  of  the- divers  need  a  moment’s  refpite 
,to  recover  breath  ;  others  jump  in  again  iodantly,  con¬ 
tinuing  this  violent  exercife  without  intermifiion  for  feve- 
ral  hours.  ‘  v 

On  the  diore  they  unload  their  barks,  and  lay  their 
oyders  in  an  infinite  number  of  little  pits  dug  in  the  fand 
four  or  five  feet  fiquare  ;  raifing  heaps  of  fand  over  them 
to  the  height  cf  a  man;  and  in  this  condition  they  are 
left,  till  the  rain,  wind,  and  fun  have  obliged  them  to 
open,  which  foon  kills  them  :  upon  this  the  fiefh  rots  and 
dries,,  and  the  pearls,  thus  difengaged,  fall  into  the  pit, 
on  their  taking  out  the  fhells.  After  clearing  the  pits  of 
the  groffer  filth,  they  lift  the  fand  feveral  times  in  order 
$0  find  the  pearl :  but  whatever  care  they  take,  they  al¬ 
ways  lufe  a  great  many.  After  cleaning  and  drying  the 
pearls,  they  are  paffed  through  a  kind  of  fieve,,  according 
to  their  fizes ;  the  fmalleft  are  then  fold  as  feed-pearls, 
and  the  red  put  up  to  au^Iion,  and  fold  to  the  higheft 
bidder. 

PfiARi.s,  are  made  by  reducing  feed-pearls  to  a 
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pade,  by  means  of  a  chemical  preparation  called  mercu¬ 
rial  water,  making  the  heads  in  filver-moulds,  boring 
them  with  a  hog’s  bridle,  and  drying  tfiem  in  a  clofed 
glafs  In  the  fun.  . 

Beads,  in  imitation  of  pearls,  are  alfo  made  of  wax, 
and  covered  with  the  fcales  of  feveral  kinds  of  fifiies. 

Mother  iJ/'PEARL,  is  thelhell,  not  of  the  pearf-oyder,  but 
of  another  fea-fifh  of  the  oydcr-kind.  This  fhell  on  the 
infide  is  extremely  fmooth,  and  of  the  whitenefs  and  wa¬ 
ter  of  pearl  itfelf ;  and  it  has  the  fame  ludre  on  the  out- 
fide,  alter  the  fird  lamlnx  or  fcales  have  been  cleared  off 
with  aquafortis  and  the  lapidaries  mill.  Mother  of  pear| 
is  ufed  in  inlaid  works,  and  in  feveral  toys,  as  fnuff- 
boxes,  <bc, 

Pearl-islands,  feveral  fraall  ifiands  fituated  in  the  bay 
of  Panama:  W.  long.  8i®,  and  between  7°  and  9^®  of 
north  lat.  » 

PEAT,  a  kind  of  turf  ufed  for  fuel  in  feveral  countries. 

PEBBLES,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  foffils,  diltinguifiied 
from  the  flints  and  Homochroa  by  theif  having  a  variety 
of  colours.  Thefe  are  defined  to  be  dones,  compofed  of 
a  crydalline  matter,  debafed  by  earths  of  various  kinds 
in  the  fame  fpecies,  and  then  fubje(d  to  veins,  cloudsi 
and  other  variegations ;  ufually  formed  by  incrudations 
round  a  central  nucleus,  but  fometimes  the  effedt  of  a 
fimple  concretion,  and  veined  like  the  agates,  by  the  dif- 
pofition  the  motion  of  the  fluid  they  were  formed  in  gave 
their  differently  coloured  fubdances. 

PECCANT,  in  medicihe,  a  tdrm  ufed  for  thofe  humours 
of  the  body  which  offend  either  by  their  quantity  or 
quality. 

PECK^  a  meafure  of  capacity,  four  of  which  make  a  bufheJ. 

PECORA,  in  natural  hidory,  the  name  of  a  clafs  of  qua¬ 
drupeds.  Bee  Natural  History. 

PECTORAL,  an  epithet  for  medicines  good  for  diforders 
of  the  bread  and  lungs. 

PECTORALIS,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  194^ 
195. 

PECTORIS  os,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  175. 

PECULKJM,  the  dock  or  edate  which  a  perfon  in  the 
power  of.  another,  as  a  flave,  may  acquire  by  hisindudry. 

PEDAGOGUE,  a  tutor  or  mafter,  to  whom  is  committed 
the  difeipline  and  diifdion  of  a  fcholar. 

PEDANT,  is  ufed  for  a  rough  unpoliflied  man  of  letters, 
who  makes  an  impertinent  ufe  of  the  fciences,  and  abounds 
in  unfeafonable  criticifms  and  obfervations. 

PEDARIAN,  in  Roman  antiquity,  thofe  fenators  who 

‘  fignified  their  votes  by  their  feet,  not  their  tongues;  that 
is,  fuch  as  walked  over  to  the  fide  of  thofe  whofe  opinioQ 
they  approved  'of,  in  divifions  of  the  houfe. 

PEDESTAL,  in  architeaure.  See  Architecture, 
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PEDICLE,  among  botanlfts,  that  part  of  a  fialk  which 
immediately  fudains  the  leaf  of  a  flower  or  a  fruit,  and 
is  commonly  called^a  foot  dalk. 

PEDICULARIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  didynamiaan- 
giofpermia  clafs.  The  calix  confifls  of  five  fegments  ;  the 
capfule  is  fliarp-pointed,  oblique,  and  has  two  cells  ;  and 
the  feeds  are  covered  with  a  tunic.  There  are  14  fpe¬ 
cies,  two  of  which  are  natives  of  Britain,  viz.  the  fyl- 
vatica,  or  common  loufe-wort;  and  the  paludris,  or  marfia 

■  loufe-wort. 

This  plant  is  of  a  cooling  and  drying  nature,  whence 

it 
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It  is  recommended  in  fiftulas  and  other  finous  ulcers. 

PEDICULUS,  LOUSE,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infei^s  be- 
loDging  to  the  order  of  aptera.  It  has  fix  feet,  two  eyes, 
and  a  fort  of  (ting  in  the  mou  h  ;  the  feelers  are  as  long 
as  the  thorax  ;  and  the  belly  is  depreffed;  and  fublobated. 
There  are  40  fpecies,  denominated  from  the  different 
Creatures  they  inhabit.  The  bell  antidote  againft  this 
kind  of  vermin,  is  cleanlinefs. 

PEDILUVIUM,  a  bathing  of  the  feet.  This  bath  may 
be  prepared  of  the  fame  ingredients  with  other  baths.  It 
may  either  coniilf  of  light  pare  water  alone  ;  or,  to  cor- 
refl:  the  qualities  of  heavy  and  hard  water,  a  lixivium  or 
bran  of  wheat  or  chamomile-flowers  may  be  added. 

PEDIMENT,  in  architedure.  See  Architecture, 
P-5S6. 

PEDIR,  a  town  in  the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  in  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dies,  fituated  inE.  long  94^^  lat.  5^. 

PEDUNCLE,  among  botanifls.  See  Pedicle. 

PEDUNCULI  cerebelli,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy, 
p.  287.  * 

PEEBLES,  a  town  of  Scotland,  capital  of  the  fhire  of 
Tweedale,  fituated  on  the  river  Tweed,  twenty-two  miles 
fouth  of  Edinburgh>. 

PEEK,  in  thefea-language,  is  a  word  ufed  in  various  fenfes. 
Thus  the  anchor  is  faid  to  be  a- peek,  when  the  fhip  be¬ 
ing  about  fc  w'eigh  comes  over  her  anchor  in  luch  a  man¬ 
ner  that  the  cable  hangs  perpendicularly  betwixt  the  haufe 
and  the  anchor.  To  heave  a  peek  is  to  bring  the  peek 
fo  as  that  the  anchor  may  hang  a-peek, 

PEER,  in  general,  fignifies  an  equal,  or  one  of  the  fame 
rank  and  flation. 

The  term  peer  is  now  applied  to  thofe  vyho  are  impan- 
reHed  in  an  inquelt  upon  a  perfon  for  convit^ingor  acquit¬ 
ting  him  of  any  offence  laid  to  his  charge  ;  and  the  reafon 
why  the  jury  is  fo  called,  is,  becaufe  by  the  common 
law,  and  the  cuftom  of  this  kingdom,  every  perfon  is  to 
be  tried  by  his  peers  or  equals,  a  lord  by  the  lords,  and 
a  commoner  by  commoners.  , 

Peer  the  realm,  a  noble  lord  who  has  a  feat  and  vote  in 
the  houfe  of  lords,  which  is  alfo,  called  the  houfe  of 
peers,  Thefe  lords  are  called  peers,  becaufe,  though 
there  is  a  diflin(5tjon  of  degrees  in  our  nobility,  yet  in 
public  a(5tions  they  are  equal,  as  in  their  votes  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  in  trying  any  nobleman  or  other  perfon  im¬ 
peached  by  the  commons,  <^‘c.  See  Parliam ent* 

Peers  ^  France,  the  twelve  great  lords  of  that  kingdom, 

^  ot  which  fix  are  dukes,  and  llx ‘counts  ;  and  of  thefe,  fix 
are  ecclefiaflics,  and  fix  laymen :  thus,  the  archbifhop 
ofRheims,  andthebilhop  of  Laon  and  Langres  are  dukes 
and  peers  5  and  tliebifliops  of  Chalon  on  the  Msrn,  Noy- 
ons,  and  Beauvais,  are  counts  and  peers.  The  dukes  of 
Burgundy,  Normandy,  and  Aquitain,  are  lay  peers  and 
dukes  ;  and  the  counts  of  Ffanders,  Champaign,  and 
Toloufe,  lay  peers  and-counts.  Thefe  peers  /till  aflifl  at 
the  coronation  of  kings,  either  in  perfon  or  by  iheir  re- 
prefentatives,  where  each  performs  thefundions  attached 
to  his  refpedive  dignity  :  but  as  the  fix  lay  peerages  are 
all  at  prefent  united  to  the  crown  except  that  of  the  count 
of  Flanders,  fix  lords  of  the  firft  quality  are  ch'ofen  to 
reprefent  them  ;  but  the  ecclefiaflical' peers  ufually  aflift 
m  perfon.  At  prefent  the  title  of  peer  bellowed  on  e- 
trery  lord  whole  eltate  is  erededintoa  peerage,  the  num- 
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her  of  which  is  uncertain,  and  it  deper.ds  entirely  on  the 
king. 

PEERESS,  a  v/oman  who  is  noble  bydefceot,  creation,  or 
marriage. 

If  a  peerefs,  by  d'efeent  or  creation,  marries  a  perfon 
under  the  degree  of  nobility,  Ihe  Hill  continues  noble  ;  but 
if  ihe  obtains  that  dignity  only  by  marriage,  Ihe  iofes  it 
on  her  afterwards  marrying  a  commoner  ;  yet,  by  the 
curtefy  of  England,  flie  always  retains  the  title  of  her 
nobility.  ^ 

PEEVIT,  in  ornithology.  SeeLARus. 

PEGANUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  dodecandria  mono- 
gynia  clafs.  The  corolla  ^confifls  of  five  petals,  and  the 
calix  of  live  leaves  ;  the  capfule  has  three  cells,  and  three 
valves,  containing  many  feeds.  There"  are  tvvo  fpecies, 
none  of  them  natives  of  Britain.^ 

PEGASUS,  in  allronomy.  See  Astronomy,  p.  487. 

PEGU,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Pegu,  and  fituated 
upon  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  in  97^^  E.  long,  and  N, 
lat.  17®  30'. 

PEKIN,  the  metropolis  of  the  empire  of  China,  is  fituated 
in  E.  long,  iii^,  and  N.  lat.  40"*. 

It  is  about  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  faid  to 
contain  2,000,000  of  people. 

PELAGIANS,  a  Chriflian  fefl:  who  appeared  about  the 
latter  end  of  the  fourth,  or  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century. 

Pelagius,  the  author  of  this  fefl,  was  born  in  Wales, 
and  his  name  was  Morgan,  which  in  the  Wellh  language 
fignifies  fea-born  ;  from  whence  he  had  his  Latin  name 
Pelagius.  Some  of  our  ancient  hiftorians  pretend  that 
he  was  abbot  of  Bangor  :  but  this  is  impollible,  becaule 
the  Britilh  monafleries  were  of  a  later  date.  St  Auftin 
gives  him  the  charadler  of  a  very  pious  man,  and  a  Chri- 
Itian  of  no  vulgar  rank:  according  to  the  fame  father, 
he  travelled  to  Rome,  where  he  aflbeiated  himfelf  with 
perfons  ofthe  greatefl  learning  and  figure,  and  wrote  his 
commentaries  on  St  Paul’s  Epiftles,  and  his  letters  to- 
M.elaniaand  Demetrias;  but  being  charged  vvlth  herefy,  he 
left  Rome,  and  went  into  Africa,  and  from  thence  to  Jeru- 
falem,  where  he  fettled,  lie  died  fomewhere  in  the  eafl  ; 
but  where,  is  uncertain.  He,  was  charged  with  maintain¬ 
ing  the  following  dodrines  :  i.  That  Adam  was  by  na¬ 
ture  mortal,  and,  whether  he  had  finned  or  not,  would^ 
certainly  have  died.  2.  That  the  confequences  of  A- 
dam’s  fin  were  confined  to  his  own  perfon.  3.  That  new¬ 
born  infants  are  in  the  fame  condition,  with  Adam  before 
the  fall.  4.  That  the  law  qualified  men  for  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven,  and  was  founded  upon  equal  promifes 
with  the  gofpel.  y.  That  the  general  refurreflion  of  the 
dead  does  not  follow  itjt  virtue  of  our  Saviour’s  refurrec- 
tioH.  6.  That  the  grace  of  God  is  given  according  to 
our  merits.  7.  That  this  grace  is  not  granted  for  the 
performance  of  every  moral  aft  j  the  liberty  ofthe  will, 
and  information  in  points  of  duty  being  fuflicient,  &c. 

PELICANUS,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  belonging  to  the 
order  of  anferes.  The  bilk  is  ftrait,  without  teeth,  and 
crooked  at  the  point  ;  the  face  is  naked and  the  feet 
are  palmated.  There  are  eight  fpecies,  principally  difr 
tinguilhed  by  thefhape  of  their  tails. 

PELICAN,  in  ornithology.  See  Pelicanus. 

Pelican,  in  chemiftry.  See  Che’mistry,  p,  109. 

pellets;. 
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'PELLKTS,  in  heraldry,  thofe  roundles  that  are  black,  cal¬ 
led  aifoogreires  and  gunftones,  and  by  ttje  French  torteauK 
de  fabie. 

PELLICLE,  among  phyficians,  ^c.  denotes  a  thin  f>Im, 
or  fragment  of  a  iNembrane. 

-PELVIS,  in  anatomy.  See.  Anatomy,  p.  173.' 
PEMBROKE,  the  capital  ofPeinbrokeihire,  in  fouth  Wales : 
W.  long.  5^^,  N.  lar.  51*^  45^  This  town  fends  two 
members  to  parliament. 

PEMAL  aSiion,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Tic.  xxx  17. 
PENANCE, 'a  punilhment,  either  voluntary,  or  impofed  by 
authority,  for  the  faults  a  perfon  has  committed.  Pe- 
~  nance  is  one  of  the  feven  facraments  of  the  Romifii  church. 
.  Befides  falHnjj,  alms,  abllinence,  and  the  like,  which  are 
the  general  cdnditions  of  penance  ;  there  are  others  of  a 
more  particular  kind,  as  the  repeating  a  certain  number 
.  of  ave-marys,  pater-nollers,  and  credos,  wearing  a  hair- 
fliirt,  and  giving  one’s  felf  a  certain  number  of  Ilripes  In 
Italy  and  Spain  itisufual  to  fee  Chriftians  almoll  naked, 
loaded  with'  chains  and  a  crofs,  and  lafhmg  themfelves  at 
every  ^  .  v  . 

PEN^E  A,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the  tetrandria  monogynia 
clafs.  The  calix  confills  of  two  leaves  ;  the  corolla  is 
hell  Hiaped  ;  the  llylus  is  quadrangular  ;  and  the  capfule 
is  triangular,  with  four  cells  containing  eight  feeds. 
There  are  three  fpecies,  none  of  them  natives  of  Britain. 
-PENATES,  in 'Roman  antiquity,  a  kind  of  tutelar  deites, 
either  of  countries  or  particalar  houfes  ;  in  which  laft 
,  fenfe,  they  diftered  in  nothing  from’ the  lares.  _  See 
Lares. 

PENCIL,  an  infirument  ufed-by  painters  for  laying  on 
.  their  colours.  Pencils  are  of  various  kinds,  and  made 
of  various  materials  ;  the  larger  forts  are  made  of  boars 
briflles,  tl>e  thick  ends  of  which  are  bound  to  a  flick, 
bigger  or  lefs  rrccording  to  the  ufes  they  are  defigned  for : 
thefe,  when  large,  are  called  bruflies.  The  finer  forts 
of  pencils  are  made  of  camels,  badgers,  and  fquirrels- 
hair,  and  of  the  dov/r^  of  fvvans  ;  thefe  are  tied  at  the 
U"per  end  with  a  piece  of  flrongthread,  and  inclofed  in 
the  barrel  of  a  quill. 

PENDANT,  an  ornament  hanging  at  the  ear,  frequently 
confiding  of  diamonds,  pearls,  and  other  precious  flones. 
Pendants,  m  heraldry,  parts  hanging  down  from  the  label, 
to  ihe- number  of  tliree,  four,  five,  or  fix  at  mod,  refem- 
bling  the  drops  in  the  Doric  frieze.  AVhen  they  are  more 
than  jthree,  they  mud  be  fpecified  in  blazoning.  , 

rpENDANTs  of  a  fhip,  are  thofe  dreamers  or  long  colours 
which  are  fplit  and  divided  into  two  parts  ending  in  points, 
and  hiing  at  the  head  of  mads,  or  at  the  yard-arm  ends, 
PENDULOUS,  a  term  applied  to  any  thing  that  bends  or 
hanos  downwards.  ■* 

PENDULUM,  in  mechanics,,  denotes  any  heavy  body',  fo 
,  fufpended  as  that  it  may  vibrate  or  fwing,  backwards  and 
forwards,  about  fome  fixed  point,  by  the  force  of  gravity. 
See  Mechanics. 

pENETRALE,  in  Roman  antiquity;  properly  denoted 
the  chapel  confecrated  to  the  penates,  or  houfhold-gods. 
PENGUIN  ISLAND  and  bay,  are  fituated  on  the  coad  of 
Patagonia  in  South  America ;  AV.  long,  70°,  S.  lat  47°. 
Penguin  in  ornithology.  See  Alca. 
pENICHE,  a  port-town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Edremadnra.  fitnated  on  tke  Ocean  forty  miles  north 
pf  Liihon  :  W.  long.  9®  6',  N.  lat.  39^  20'. 


PENICILLUS,  among  furgeons,  is  ufed  for  a  tent  to  be 
'  put  into  wounds  or  ulcers. 

PENINSULA,  in  geography,  a  portion  or  extent  of  land, 
joining  to  die  continent  uy  a  nar.^ow  neck  or  idhmus-, 
the  red  being  encompalTed  with  water. 

PENXS,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  270. 

PENISCOLA,  a  port  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Valencia,  fituated  on  the  Mediterranean,  under  the  me¬ 
ridian  of  London,  and  in  N.  lat.  40°  2<)  , 

PENNY,  an  ancient  filver-coin,  v.'hich,  though  now  little 
ufed,  was  the  only  one  current  among  our  Saxon  aiicedors. 

Penn  Y  earth,  in  agriculture,  denotes  a  hard,  loamy,  or 
fandy  earth,  with  a  large  proportion  of  fea  (hells  inter¬ 
mixed  with  it. 

Penny-weight,  a  troy-weight,  containing  twenty-four 
grains,  each  of  “which  is  equal  in  Weight  to  a  grain  of 
wheat,  gathered  our  of  the  middle  of  the  ear,  and  Well  dried. 

PENRISE,  a  port-town  of  Wales,  in  the  County  of  Gla¬ 
morgan,  fituated  on  Bridol  channel,  (eventeen  miles Toutk 
of  Caermarthen. 

PENRYN,  a  borough-town  of  Cornwal,  near  a  bay  of  the 
Engl  fn  channel  ;  \V.  long.  5°  35',  N;  lat.  50*^  20^ 

It  fencis  two  members  to  parliament. 

PENSANCE,  a  market-town  of  Cornwal,  eight  miles  ead 
of  the  Land’s  end. 

PENSIL Vania,  one  of  the  Englifh  plantations  in  Ame¬ 
rica,-  two  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  almoft  as  much 
in  breadth  :  fituated  between  74  and  78*^  of  weft  longi¬ 
tude,  and  between  39  and  42®  of  north  latitude:  a  fine 
fruitful  country,  bounded  by  the  five  nations  of  the  I- 
requois  on  the  north,  by-New-Jerfey  and  Nevv-York  on 
the  eaft,  and  by  Maryland  on  the  fourh  and  weft.  It  is 
a  proprietary  government,  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Penn,  a  qua- 
ker,  who  fettled  this  country,  appointing  the  governevr, 

PENSION,  a  funl  of  money  paid  annually  for  fervices  or 
co'ifiderations  already  paft..  The  yearly  payment  of  each 
member  to  the  houfes  of  the  inns  of  courts,  are  likewife 
termed  penfions;  and  the  yearly  affembiy  of  the  members 
of  the  focieiy  of  Gra^y’s  Inn,  to  confuit  on  the  affairs  of 
the  houfe,  is  alio  called  a  penfion.  ^ 

PENSIOhfER  in  general,  denotes  a  perfon  who  receives 
a  penfion,  yearly  (alary,  or  alloA-an  e.  Hence, 

The  band  of  gentleman-pehfioners,  the  nobleft  fort  of 
guard  to  the  king’s  perfon,  confifts  of  fo  ty  gentlemen, 
wfio  receive  a  yearly  penfion  of  one  hundred  pounds. 
This  honourable  band  was  firft  inftituted  by  king  Hen¬ 
ry  Vlll  and  their  office  is  to  attend  the  king’s  perfon, 
with  their  battle-axes,  to  and  from  his  chaptl. royal,  and 
to  receive  him  in  ihe  prefence  chamber,  or. coming  out  of 
his  privy-lodgings ;  they  are  alfo  told  to  attend  at  all  groat 
folemnities,  as  coronations,  St.  George’s  feaft,  public  au¬ 
diences  of  ambaffadors,  at  the  fovereign’s  going  to  par¬ 
liament, 

They  are  each  obliged  to  keep  three  double  horfes  and 
'a  fervant,  and  fo  are  properly  a  troop  of  horfe.  They 
wait  half  at  a  time',  quarterly;  but  pn  Chnftmas-day, 
Eafter-day,  Whitfunday,  (^c.  and  on  extraordinary  occa- 
fions  they  are  all  oblige'd  to  give  their  attendance. 

PENTACROSTIC,  in  poetry,  a  fet  of  verfes  fo  difpqfed 
as  that  here  are  always  five  acroftics  of  the/ame  name,  in 
five  divi^ons  of  each  verfe. 

PENTAEDROSTYLA,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of 
a  genus-of  ipars.  See  Spar, 
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The  bodies, of  ibis  genus  are  fpars,  in  form  of  pentan¬ 
gular  columns*  terminated  by  pentangular  pyramids  at  one 
end,  and  irregularly  affixed  at  the  other  to  fome  folid  body. 
PENTAGON,  in  geometry,  a  figure  of  five  lides  and  five 
.  angles.  See  Geometry, 

PENTAGRAPH,  an  infirument  whereby  defigns  of  any 
kind  may  be  copied  in.  what  proportion  you  pleafe,  with¬ 
out  being  {killed  in  drawing. 

PENTAMETER,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  kind  of  verfe  con¬ 
fiding  of  five  feet,  or  metres;  whence  the  name. 

The  two  firft  feet  may  be  either  dactyls  or  fpondees,  at 
•  pleafure  f  the  third  is  always  a  fpondee,  and  the  two  iaft 
.  anapeds, 

PENTANDRtA,  in  botany.  See  Botany,  p.  635. 
PENTAPETALOUS,  an  appellauoa  given  to  flowers  that 
confid  of  five  petals  or  leaves. 

PENTAPETES,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monodelphia 
decandria  clafs.  The  calix  is  fimple  ;  the  capfule  has 
"  five  cells,  containing  many  membranaceous  feeds.  There 
are  three  fpecies,  none  of  them  natives  of  Britain. 
PENTASTYLE,  in  architecture,  a  building  wherein  there 
are  five  rows  of  columns. 

PENTATEUGH,  an  appellation  given  to  the  firfl  five 
.  books  of  the  OldTeflament,  viz.  Genefis,  Exodus,  Le¬ 
viticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy,  6*^. 
PENTATHLON,  in  antiquity,  a  general  name  for  the  five 
exercifes  performed  at  the  Grecian  games,  viz.  wreftling, 
boxing,  leaping,  runniug,  and  playing  at  the  dlfcus. 
PENTECOST,  a  folemn  feftival  of  the  Jews,  fo  called 
becaufe  it  was  celebrated  on  the  fiftieth  day  after  the  fix- 
teenth  of  the  month  Nifan,  which  was  the  fecond  day  of 
the  paflbver.  See  Passover. 

The  fcaft  of  pentecofl  was  inftituted  in  memory  of  the 
Law’s  being  given  on  the  fiftieth  day  after  the  llraeJites 
came  out  of  Egypt. 

PENTHORUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  decandria  pen- 
tagynia  clafs.  The  calix  confifts  of.  five  fegments ;  the 
petals  are  from  five  to  nine;  and  the  caplule  has  five 
cells.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  fedoides,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Virginia. 

PENULTIMA,  or  Penultimate  Syllable,  in  gram¬ 
mar,  denotes  the  lad  fyllable  but  one  of  a  word  ,  and 
hence  the  anti-penultimate  fyllable  is  the  lad  but  two,  or 
that  immediately  before  the  penultima. 

PENUMBRA,  in  adronomy,  a  partial  (hade  obferved  be¬ 
tween  the  perfe^d  (hadow  and  the  full  light  in'&n  eclipfe. 

It  arifes  from  the  magnitude  of  the  fun’s  body  ;  for 
were  he  only  a  luminous  point,  the'ffiadow  would  be'  all 
perfect;  but  by  reafon  of  the  diameter  of  the  fun.  it  hap 
pens  that  a  place  which  is  not  illuminated  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  fun  does  yet  receive  rays  from  a  part  thereof. 
PEPLIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  hexandria  monogynia 
clafs.  The  perianth ium  is  beil-ffiaped,  with  twelve  leg- 
ments  ;  the  petals  are  fix,  inferted  into  the  calix  ;  and  the 
capfule  has  two  cells.  There  are  two  fpecies,  none  of 
them  natives  of  Britain. 

PEPO,  in  botany.  See  Cucurbita. 

PEPPER,  in  botany.  See  PipePv. 

Pepper-mint.  See  Mentha. 

PERA,  one  of  the  fuburbs  of  Condantinople,  where  am- 
bafTadors  and  Chridians  ufually  rcfide. 
PERAMBULATOR,  in  furveving,  an  infiruraent  for 
V.OL.  III.  N®  _  2  - 


meafuring  dldances,  called  alfo  peuoiiiCtCT, 
and  fuTveying  wheel. 

It  confids  of  a  wheel  AA  (Plate  CXXXIV.  fig.  ly, 
n®  I.)  two  feet  feven  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter;  con- 
fequently  half  a  pole,  or  eight  feet  three  inches,  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  On  one  end  of  the  axis  is  a  nut,  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  divided  into  eight 
teeth  ;  which,  upon  moving  the  wheel  round,  fall  into 
the  eight  teeth  of  another  nut  c  {ihid.  n®  2.)  fixed  on  one 
end  of  an  iron-rod  and  thus  turn  the  rod  once  round’ 
in  the  time  the  wheel  makes  one  revojutipn.  This  rod, 
lying  along  a  groove  in  the  fide  of  the  carriage  of  the  in- 
druraent,  under  the  dotted  line,  has  a.t  its  other  end  a 
fquare  hole,  into  which  is  fitted  the  end  ^  of  a  fmall  cy¬ 
linder  P.  This  cylinder  is  difpofed  {ibid  n^  3.)  under 
.  the  dial-plate  of  a  movement,  at  the  end  of  the  carriage 
»  B,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  moveable  about  its  axis  : 
its  end  a  is  cut  into  a  perpetual  ferew,  which  falling  into 
the  thirty-two  teeth  of  a  wheel  perpendicular  thereto, 
upon  driving  the  inftrument  forward,  that  wheel  makes 
a  revolution  each  fixteenth  pole.  On  the  axis  of  this 
wheel  is  a  pinion  with  fix  teeth,  which,  falling  into  the 
teeth  of  another  v/heel  of  fixty  teeth,  carries  it  round  e- 
very  hundred  .and  fixtieth  pole,  or  half  a  mile. 

This  laft  wheel,  carrying  a  hand  or  index  round  with 
it  over  the  divifions  of  a  dial-plate,  whofe  outer  limb  is 
divided  into  one  hundred  and  fixty  parts,  correfponding 
to  the  one  hundred 'and  fixty  poles,  points  out  the  num¬ 
ber  of  poles  pafled  over.  Again,  on  the  axis  of  this  lafl; 
wheel  is  a  pinion,  containing  twenty  teeth,  which  falling 
into  the  teeth  of  a  third  wheel  which  hath  forty  teeth, 
drives  it  once  round  in  three  hundred  and  twenty  poles, 
or  a  mile.  On  the  axis  of  this  wheel  is  a  pinion  of  twelve 
teeth,  which,  falling  into  the  teeth  of  a  fourth  wheel  having 
feventy-two  teeth,  drives  it  once  round  in  twelve  miles. 

This  fourth  wheel,  carrying  another  index  over  the 
inner  limb  of  the  dial-plate,  divided  into  twelve  for  miles, 
and  each  mile  fubdivided  into  halves,  quarters,  and  fur¬ 
longs,  ferves  to  regifter  the  revolutions  of  the  other  hand, 
an.*  to  keep  account  of  the  half  miles  and  miles  pafled  0- 
ver  as  far  as  twelve  miles. 

The  ufe  of  this  inflrument  is  obvious  from  its  con- 
ftru(9:ion.  Its  proper  office  is  in  the  furveylog  of  roads' 
and  large  diftances,  where  a  great  deal  of  expedition, 
and  not  much. accuracy,  is  required.  It  is  evident,  that 
driving  it  along,  and  obferving  the  hands,  has  the  fame 
effedt  as  dragging  the  chain,  and  taking  account  of  the 
chains  and  links. 

Its  advantages  are  its  handinefs  and  expedition  ;  its 
contrivance  is  fuch,  that  it  may  be  fitted  to  the  wheel  o£ 
a  coach,  in  which  ftate  it  performs  its  office,  and  mea- 
fnres  the  road  without  any  trouble  at  all. 

PERCA,  the  Pearch,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  belonging 
to  the  order  of  thoracici.  The  head  is  furniflied  witli 
fcaly  and  ferrated  opercula  ;  there  are  feven  rays  in  the 
membrane  of  the  gills  ;  and  the  fins  on  the  back  are 
prickly.  There  are  38  fpecies,  principally  diflingudhed 
by  peculiarities  in  the  back  fins. 

PERCEPTION,  in  logic,  the  firft  and  mod  fimple  a(5t  of 
the  mind,  whereby  it  perceives  or  is  confeious  of  its  ideas. 
See  Logic. 

PERCH.  SeepERCA. 

6.B  '  PERCO- 
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Pr  R  CCh.  ATT  ON .  See  Filtration. 

i'FRCUSSION,  in  mechanics,  the  imprelTion  a  body  makes 
in  falling  or  llriking  upon  another,  or  the  fhock  of  two 
bodies  in  morion. 

PERDIX  SeeXETRAo. 

PERENNIAL,  in  botany,  is  applied  to  thofe  plants  whofe- 
roots  will  abide  many  years,  whether  they  retain  their  . 
leaves  in  winter  or  not  ;  thofe  which  retain  their  leaves 
are  called  evergreens  ;  but  fuch  as  call  their  leaves,  are 
called  deciduous,  or  perdifols.  »  ’ 

PERFORANS  MANUS,  in  anatomy.  See  AnatoitIy,  p. 

20f, 

Perfo  RANs  PEDIS,  in  anatoniy.  See  Anat-om y,  p.  2 r i . 

PERFORATUS  MANUS,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy, 

P  201.  X  ' 

Perforatus  pedis,  ir\  anatomy.  '  See  Anatomy,  p. 
■21 1.  ' 

PERFUME,  an  agreeable  odour,  afFeding  the  organ  of 
fmelling.  The  generality  of  perfumes  are  made  up  of 
naufk,  ambergreafe,  civet,  rofe  and  cedar-woods,  orange- 
flowers,  jafmin,  jonqXiils,  tuberofes,  and  other  odorifer¬ 
ous  flowciS.' Thofe  drugs  CO  nm  jnly  called  aromatics,  fuch 
as  dorax,  frankincenfe,  benzoin,  cloves,  mace,  <bc.  en* 
ter  the  compofitiorf  of  a  perfume  ;  fome  are  alfo  conipo- 
fed  of  aromatic  herbs  or  leaves,  as  lavender,  marjoram, 
fage,  thyme,  hyflbp, 

Perfumes  were  anciently  very  much  in  ufe  :  but  fince 
people  are  become  fenfible  of  the  harm  they  do  to  the 
head,  they  are  generally  difufed  among  us  ;  however,  they 
are  hill  common  in  Spain  and  Italy. 

PERG  A,  a  pojt-town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  province 
of  Albina,  oppofiie  to  the  ifland  of  Corfu,  in  E,  long. 

2  N.  lat.  39R  20'. 

PERGAMUS,  an  apcient  city:  of  the  leffer  Alla,  in  the 
province  of  Phrygia,  fltuated  north  of  Symrna. 

PERIAGOGE,  in  rhetoric,  is  ufed  where  many  things  are 
accumulated  into  one  period  which  might  have  been  divi¬ 
ded  into  feveral. 

PERIANTHIUM,  in  botany.  See  Botany,  p.  637. 

PERICARDIUM,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.»279. 

PERICARPIUM,  among  botanifts.  .See  Botany,  p. 
637. 

FERICHORUS,  in  antiquity,  a  name  given  by  the  Greeks 
to  their  profane  games  and  combats,  that  is,  to  fuch  as 
were  not  confecrated  to  any  of  the  gods. 

PERICRANIU VI,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p  288. 

PERIGEE,  in  aftronomy,  that  point  of  the  fun’s- or  moon’s 
orbit  wherein  they  are  at  their  leaft  diilance  from  the 
earth,  in  which  fenfe  it  (lands  oppofed  to  apogee.  , 

PERIGRAPHE,  a  word  ufually  underftood  to  exprefs  a 
carelefs  or  inaccurate  delineation  of  any  thing;  but  in 
Vefalius  it  is^ufed  to  exprefs  the  white  lines  or  imprefli- 
ons  that  appear  in  the  mufculus  redlus  of  the  abdomen. 

PERIGUEUX,  a  city  of  France,  in  the  province  of  Gui- 
enne,  capital  of  the  territory  of  Perigord,  fituated  on  the 
river  Lille  :  in  E.  long.  25',  N.  lat,  45^^  15'. 

PERIHELIUM,  in  aflronomy,  that  point  of  a  planet’s  or 
comet’s  orbit,  wherein  it  is  in  its  kafldiftance  from  the 
fun  ;  in  which  fenfe  it  flinds  in  oppofition  to  aphelium. 

PERIMETER,  in  geometry,  the  bonds  or  limits  of  any  h' 
gure  or  body. 

PERIN^EUM,  or  Perineum,  in  anatomy,  thefpace  be¬ 
tween  the  anus  and  the  pans  of  generation,  divided  into 


two  equal  lateral  divifions,  by  a  very  diflimfl  line,  which 
is  longer  in  males  than  in  females. 

PERIOD,  in  aflronomy,  the  time  taken  up  by  a  flar  or  pla¬ 
net  in  making  a  revolution  round  the  fun  ;  or  the  duration 
of  its  courfe  till  it  return  to  the  fame  point  of  its  orbit. 
See  Astronomy,  ~ 

.  Period,  in  grammar,  denotesa  fmall  compafs  of  difcourfe, 
containing  a  per  fed  fentence,  and  diftinguifhed  at  the  end 
by  a  point,  or'  full  flop,  thus  (.)  ;  and  its  member's  or 
divifions  marked  by  commas,  colons,  6"^. 

PERIODIC,  or  Periodical,  fomething  that  terminates 
and  comprehends  a  period  ;  fuch  is  a  periodic  month,  be¬ 
ing  the  fpace  of  time  wherein  the  moon  difpatches  her 
period. 

PERIOECI,  in  geograpy,  fuch  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  ' 
as  have  the  faniic  latitudes,  but  oppofite  longitudes ;  or 
live  under  the  fame  parallel,  and  the  fame  meridian,  but 
in  different  femicircles  of  that  mefidian,  or  in  oppofite 
points  of  the  parallel, 

FERIOPHTHALMIUM,  in  natural  hiflcry.  See  Nic¬ 
titating  membrane. 

PERIOSTEUM,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  145.’ 

PERIPATETIC  philosophy,  that  fyfteih  taught  and  e- 
flablifhed  by  Ariflotle,'  and  rnalntained  by  his  followers 
the  peripatetics,  called  alio  Ariflotelians. 

PERIPETIA,  in  the  drama,  that  part  of  a  tragedy  wherein 
the  adion  is  turned,  the  plot  unravelled,  and  the  whole 
concludes. 

PERIPHERY,  in  geometry,,  the  circumference  of  a  circle, 
ellipfes,  or  any  other  regular  curvilinear  figure. 

PERIPLOCA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  digy- 
nia  clafs.  The  Tiedarium  furrounds  the  infide  of  the 
flower,  and  includes  (he  filaments  and  flyli.  There  are  ^ 
four  fpecies,  none  of  them  natives  of  Britain. 

PERIPNEUMONY,  in  medicine;  See  Medicine,  p.  91. 

PERISCII,  in  geograpiryi  the  inhabitants  of  either  frigid 
zone,  between  the  polar  circles  and  the  poles  ;  where 
the  fun,  when  in  the  fummer-figns,  moves  only  round  a- 
bout  them,  without  fetting,  and  confequently  their  fha- 
dows,  in  the  fame  day,  turn  to  all  the  points  of  the  horizon. ' 

PERISTALTIC,  a  vermicular  fpontaneous  motion  of  the 
inteflines,  performed  by  the  contradion  of  the  circular 
and  longitudinal  fibres,  of  which  the  flefliy  coats  of  the 
inteflines  is  compofed ;  by  means  whereof  the  chyle  is 
driven  into  the  orifices  of  the  ladeal  veins,  and  the  fseces 
are  pro’^ruded  towards  the  anus. 

-PERISTAPHYLINUS,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy, 

P-  ... 

PERISTYLE,  in  ancient  architedure,  «  building  encom- 
paffed  with  a  row  of  columns  on  the  infide. 

PERISYSTOLE,  the  interval  of  reft  between  the  two 
motions  of  the  heart,  viz.  that  of  the  fyftole  or  cpn^. 
tradioD,  and  that  of  the  diaftole  or  dilation. 

PpRITONiEUM,' in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  257. 

PERITROCHIUM,  in  mechanics,  denotes  a  wheel,  or  , 
circle,  concentric  with  the  bafe  of  a  cylinder,  and  move- 
able  together  with  it  about  an  axis.  See  Mech^n  ics. 

PERJURY,  in  law,  the  crime  of  fwearing  falfely,  where 
a  lawful  oath  is  adminiftered  by  one  in  authority,  in  a 
matter  relating  to  the  iffue  or  caufe  in  queftion,  whether. 

It  be  a  perfon’s  own  wilful  ad,  or  done  by  the  fubor- 
nation  of  others. 

At  the  common  law,  perjury,  and  the  fiibornation  of 

it* 
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jt,  are  punlfliable  by  fine,  imprlfonment,  pillory,  tranf- 
portation, '6'^.  See  Law,  Tit^xxxiii.  34. 

PERMEABLE,  a  terra  applied  to  bodies  of  fo  loofe  and 
porous  a  lhu<P.ure,  as  to  Jet  fomediing  pafs  through  them. 

PERMUTATION,  in  commerce,  the  fame  with  bartering. 

See  Commerce. 

PERNAMBUCO,  a  province  of  Brafil,  in  America,  bound¬ 
ed  by  the  province  of  Tamera  on  the  north,  by  the  At¬ 
lantic  ocean  on  the  eaft,  by  the  province  of  Seregippaon 
the  fouth,  and  by  the  country  of  the  Tapuyers  on  the 
wed  ;  being  two  hundred  miles  long,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  broad.  * 

PERON^EUS,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  209. 

PERORATION,  in  rhetoric,  the  epilogue,  or  lad  part  of 
an  oration,  wherein  what  the  orator  had  infided  oh  through 
his  whole  difccurfe,  is  urged  afrefli  with  greater  vehe¬ 
mence  and  pafiion. 

PEROUS  A,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Piedmont, 
capital  of  one  of  the  valleys  of  the  Vaudois,  fituated  twelve 
miles  fouth-wed  of  Turin. 

PERPENDICULAR,  in  geometry,  a  line  falling  drre<dly 
on  another  line,  fo  as  to  make  equal  angles  on  each  fide. 
See  Geometry. 

PERPETUAL  MOTION.  See  Movement. 

PERPIGNAN,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Cata¬ 
lonia,  capital  of  the  territory  of  Rouflillon,  fituated  on 
the  river  Latet  :  in  E  long.  2^  35^  N.  lat.  43°. 

PERRUKE,  or  Pe'rriwig,  was  anciently  ufed  fora  head 
ofdong  natural  hair,  particularly  fuch  as  was  curled  and 
adjuded  with  great  care.  But  it  is  now  ufed  for  a  fet 
of  borrowed  hair,  curled,  baked,  interwoven  between 
four  threads,  and  fewed  together  on  a  cawl. 

PERRY,  a  drink  made  of  pears,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
cyder  is  made  from  apples.  See  Cyder. 

PERSECUTION,  is  any  pain  or  afflidion  which  a  per- 
fon  defignedly  inflids  upon  another  ;  and,  in  a  more  re* 
drained  fenfe,  the  fulFerings  of  Chridians.on  account  of 
their  religion. 

Hidorians  ufually  reckon  ten  general  perfecutions  •,  the 
fird  of  which  was  under  the  emperor  Nero,  thirty  one 
years  after  our  Lord’s  afcenfibn;  when  that  emperor  ha- 
I  ving  fet  fire  to  the  city  of  Rome,  threw  the  odium  of. 
that, execrable  aiflion  on  the  Chridians,  who  under  that 
pretence  were  vl/rapped  up  in  the  fidns  of  wild  beads,  and 
worried  and  devoured  by  dogs  ;  others  were  crucified, 
and  others  burnt  alive.  7*'he  fecond  was  under  Domi- 
tian,  in  the  year  95.  In  this  perfecution  St  John  the 
apodle  was  fent  to  the  ide  of  Patmos,  in  order  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  digging  in  the  mines.  The  third  began  in  the 
third  year  of  Trajan,  in  the  year  100,  and  was  carried 
o'n  with  great  violence  for  feveral  years.  The  fourth 
was  under  Antoninus  the  philofopher,  when  the  Chri- 
ftiaqs  were  banidied'from  their  houfes,  forbidden  todiev/ 

« 
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PERSPF^CTIVE  teaches  how  to  reprefent  objcids  on  a 
plane  fuperfides,  fuch  as  they  would  appear  at  a  certain 
Atftance  and  height,  upon  a  tranfparent  plane  perpendi- 
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their  heads,  reproached,  beaten'  hurried  from  place  to 
place,  plundered,  imprifoned,  and  (toned  The  tilth  be¬ 
gan  in  the  year  197,  under  the  emperor  Severus,  The 
fixth,  began  with  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Maxiniinus^ 
in  The  feventh,  which  was  the  molt  dreadful  per¬ 

fecution  that  ever  had  been  known  in  the  church,  began 
in  the  year  250,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Deciutr, 
when  the  Chriflians  were  in  all  places  driven  from  their 
habitations,  (tripped  of  their  efiates,  tormented  with 
racks,  &c.  The  eighth  began  in  the  year  257,  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Valerian.  The 
ninth  was  under  the  emperor  Aurelian  A.  D.  274,  but 
„  this  was  very  inconfiderable :  and  the  tenth  began  in  the 
nineteenth  year  of  Dioclefian,  A.D.  303.  In  this  dread¬ 
ful  perfecution,  which  lafted  ten  years,  houfes  filled  with 
Chriftians  were  fet  on,  fire  ;  and  whole  droves  were  tied 
together  with  ropes,  and  thrown  into  the  fea.  \ 

PERSEPOLIS,  formerly  a  city  of  Perfia,  but  “now  in 
ruins.  Here  are  the  mod  magnificent  remains  of  a  pi- 
lace,  or  temple,  that  are  now  in.  being  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  :  E.  long.  54®,  N.  lat.  30^^  30’. 

PERSEUS,  in.  aftronomy.  See  Astronomy,  p.  486. 
PERSIA,  a'  large  kingdom  oPAfia,  1200  miles  long,  and 
almoft  as  much  broad  ;  fituated  between  45  and  67®  of 
E.  long,  and  between  25^  and  45°  of  N.  lat.  bounded 
by  Circadian  Tartary,  the  Cafpian  S^a,  and  the  river 
Oxus,  on  the  north;  by  Ind  ♦.  on  the  eaft  ;  by  the  Inw 
dian  .Ocean,  and  the  gulphs  of  Ormus  and  Perfia,  on  the 
'  fouth;  and  by  the  Turki(h  empire  on  the  wed. 
PERSICA,  in  botany.  See  Amygdalus. 

PERSICARIA,  in  botany.  See  Polygonum. 

PERSON,  an  individual  fubftance  of  a  rational  or  intelligent 
nature.  Thus  we  fay,  an  ambalTador  reprefents  the  per- 
fon  of  his  prince ;  and  that,  in  law,,  the  father  and  fon  are 
reputed  the  fame  perfon. 

Person,  in  grammar,  a  term  applied  to  fuch  nouns  or  pro¬ 
nouns,  as,  being  either  prefixed  or  under(Iood,  are  the  no¬ 
minatives  in  all  infledlions  of  a  verb;  or  it  is  the  agent 
or  patient  in  all  finite  and  perfonal  verbs.  See  Gram¬ 
mar. 

PERSONAL  RIGHT,  in  Scots  law.  See  Laws  Tit.  xx.  i. 
Personal  verb,  in  grammar,  a  verb  conjugated  in  all 
the  three  perfons  ;  thus  called,  in  oppofition  to  an  imper- 
fonal  verb,  or  that  which  has  the  third  perfon  only.  ^ 
PERSON  ALITY,  in  the  fchools,  that  which  conftitutes  ak  ? 
individual  or  diftindl  perfon. 

PERSONIFYING,  the  giving  an  inanimate  being  the  figfire, 
fentimen \s,  and  language  of  a  perfon. 

Perfonifying  is- e/Tential  to  poetry,  efpecially  to  the 
epopoeia:  the  poets  hav^  therefore  perfonified  all  the 
padions,  and  even  reprefented  them  as  deities ;  as  the 
goddefs  Perfuafion,  the  god  Sleep;  the  Furies,  Envy,, 
Difcord, .  and  Fame,  Fortune,  Viftory,  Sin,  Death,  6“^; 


C  T  I  V  E. 

cular  to  the  horizon,  placed  between  the  obje<Ss  and  the  eye. 

In  order  to  underftand  this  fubjeift,  a  general  knowledge: 
of  the  principles  of  Optics  is  abfolutely  necelTary.  The  foun- 

datioai 
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daiion  of  perrpe(5llvs  may  be  underwood  by  fuppoSng  the 
pantagon  ABDEF  (Plate  CXLIII.  fig.  i.)  were  to  be  re- 
prefeniC’^d  by  the  rules  of  perfpeftive  on  the  tranfparent 
plane  VP  placed  perpendicularly  on  the  horizontal  plane 
HR  ;  dotted  lines  are  imagined  to  pafs  from  the  eye  C 
to  each  point  of  the  pentagon,  as  CA,  CB,  CD,  ^c. 
which  are  fup poled  in  their  paffage  through  the  plane  PV  to 
leave  their  traces  or  veftigia  in  the  points  8cc.  on  the 

plane,  and  thereby  to  delineate  the  pentagon  ahdcf ;  which, 
as  it  hrlkes.  the  eye  by  the  fame  rays  that  the  original  penta¬ 
gon  ABDEF  does,  will  be  a  true  perfpedive  reprefeata- 
tion  of  it. 

The  bulinefs  of  perfpeilive,  therefore,  is  to  lay  down 
-geometrical  rules  for  finding  the  points,  a.b^d^e^f^  upon  the 
plane  ;  and  hence  alfo  we  have  a  mechanical  method  of 
delineating  any  objeft  very  accurately. 

Perfpedive  is  either  employed  in  reprefenting  the  ichno- 
-graphies  or  ground  plots  of  objeds  ;  or  the  fcenographles, 
or  reprefentations  of  the  objeds  themfelves. 

Bat  before  we  give  any  examples  of  either,  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  10  explain  fome  techanical  terms  in  regard  to  perfpec. 
tive  in  general  t  and  firli,  the  horizontal  line  is  that  fup- 
pofed  to  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  horizon  through  the  eye 
of  the  fpedator  ;  or  rather  it  is  a  line  which  feparates  the 
heaven  from  the  earth,  and  which  limits  the  fight.  Thus, 
A,B,  {ihld  fig.  2.)  are  two  pillars  below  the  horizontal 
■Ime  CD,  by  reafon  the**  line  is  elevated  above  them ;  in 
fig.  3.  they  are  faid  to  be  ecjual  with  it,  and  in  fig.  4. 
raifed  above  it.  Thus,  according  to  the  different  points  in 
view,  the  objeds  will  be  either  higher  or  lower  than  the  ho¬ 
rizontal  line.  The  point  of  fight  A  {ihid.  fig  ,5  )  is  that 
which  makes  the' centrical  ray  on  the  horizontal  line  ah; 
or,  it  is  the  point  where  all  the  other  vifual  rays  DD 
unite.  The  points  of  difiance,  C,C,  are  points  fet  off  in 
the  horizontal  line  at  equal  difiances  on  each  fide  of  the 
point  of  fight  A  ;  and  in  the  fame  figure  BB  reprefents 
the  bafe  line,  or  fundamental  line  :  EE  is  the  abridgment 
of  the  fquare  ;  of  which  D,D,  arc  the  fides  ;.F,F,  the  dia-’ 
gonal  lines,  which  go  to  the  points  *of  difiance  C.C.  Ac¬ 
cidental  points  are  thofe  where  the  objeds  end  ;  tfiefe  may 
be  cafi  negligently ;  becaufe  neither  drawn  to  the  point  or 
fight,  nor  to  thofe  of  diftance,  but  meeting  each  other  in  the 
horizontal  line.  For  example,  two  pieces  of  Iquare  tim¬ 
ber  G  and  H  [Ihid.  fig.  6.)  make  the  points  I, I, I, I  on 
.the  horizontal  line  ;  but  go  not  to  the  point  of  fight  K,  nor 
to  the  points  of  difiance  C,C  ;  thefe  accidental  points  ferve 
Jikewlfe  for  cafements,  doors,  windows,  tables,  chairs,  <bc. 
The  point  of  dired  view,  or  of  the  front,  is  when  we  have 
the  objed  diredly  before  us  ;  in  which  cafe,  it  fiiews  only 
the  forefide  ;  and,  if  below  the  horizon,  a  little  of  the  top; 
but  nothing  of  the  fides,  unlefs  the  objed  be  polygonous. 

Thus  the  plan  ABCD,  {ibid.  fig.  7.)  is  all  in  front,  and* 
if  it  were  raifed  we  fliould  not  fee  any  thing  of  the  fides  AB 
or  CD,  but  only  the  front  AD ;  the  reafon  is,  that  the 
point  of  view  E  being  diredly  oppofite  thereto,  caufes  a  di¬ 
minution  on  each  fide  ;  which  however  is  only  to  be  under* 
flood  where  an  elevation  is  the  objed  ;  for  if  it  be  a  plan, 
it  fiiews'  the  whole,  as  ABCD. 

The  point  of  oblique  view,  is  when  we  fee  an  objed  a- 
fide  of  us,  and  as  it  were  afiant,  or  with  the  corner  of  the 
't«ye;  the  eye,  however,  being  all  the  while  oppofite  to  the 
Anoint  of 'fight  ;  in  which  cafe,  we  fee  the  objed  laterally, 
jand  it  prefents  to  us  two  fides  or  faces. 


For  infiance,  if  the  point  of  figlit  be  in  F,  {ibid.  fig.  8  ) 
the  objed  GHIK  will  p.ppear  athwart,  and  Ihew  two  faces 
GK  and  GH,  in  which  cafe  it  will  be  a  fide  point. 

We  fiiall  now  give  iome  examples,  by  which  it  will  ap¬ 
pear,  that  the  whole  pradice  of  perlpedive  is  built  upon  the 
foundation  already  laid  down.  Thus,  to  find  the  perfpec- 
tive  appearance  or  a  triangle  ABC  tig.  9.)  between 

the  eye  and  the  triangle  draw  the  line  DEj  which  is  called 
the  fundamental  line  ;  from  2  draw  2  V,  reprefenting  the 
perpendicular  diftance  of  the  eye  above  the  fundamental  line, 
be  it  what  it  will ;  and  through  V  draw,  at  right  angles  to 
2  V,  HK  parallel  to  DE ;  then  will  the  plane  DHKE  re- 
prefent  the  tranfparent  plane  on  which  the  perfpedive  re- 
prefenration  is  to  be  made.  Next  to  find  the  perfpedive 
points  of  the  angles  of  the  triangle,  let  fall  perpendiculars 
A  1,  C  2,  B  3,  from  the  angles  to  the  fundamental  DE  : 
fet  off  thefe  perpendiculars  upon  the. fundamental  oppofite 
to  the  point  of  ddlance  K,  to  B,  A,  C;  from  i,  2,  3, 
draw  lines  to  the  principal  point  V ;  and  from  the  points  A, 
B,  and  C,  on  the  fundamental  line,  draw  the  right  lines  AK, 
BK,  CK,  to  the  point  of  diftance  K,  which  is  fo  called, 
becaufe  the  fpedator  ought  to  be  fo  far  removed  from  the 
figure  or  painting,  as  it  is  diftant  from  the  principal  point  V. 
The  points  b,  and  r,  where  the  vifual  lines  V  i,  V  2, 
"V  3  interled  the  lines  of  diftance  AK,  BK,  CK,  will  be  the 
angular  points  of  the  angle  ah  the  true  reprefentation  of 
ABC. 

To  drann  a  fquare  pavement  in  perfpedive.  See  fig.  lO, 
and  n.  of  Plate  CXLIII. 

Suppole  your  piece  of  pavement  to  confift  of  64  pieces 
of  marble,  each  a  foot  fquare.  Your  firft  bufinefs  is,  to 
draw  an  ichnographical  plan  or  ground-plot  of  it,  which  is 
thus  performed.  Having  made  an  exad  fquare  of  the  fize 
you  intend  your  php,  divide  the  bafe  and  horizon  into  eight 
equal  parts;  and  from  every  divificn  in  the  bafe  to  iis  oppo¬ 
fite  point  in  the  horizon,  rule  perpendicular  lines:  then  di¬ 
vide  the  fides  into  the  fame  number,  ruling  parallel  lines  a- 
Crofe  from  point  to  point :  fo  will  your  pavement  be  divided 
into  64  fquare  feet;  becaufe  the  eight  feet  in  length,  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  the  fame  in  breadth,  give  the  number  of  fquare  feet 
or  pieces  of  marble  contained  in  the  v/hole:  then  rule  dia¬ 
gonals  from  corner  to  corner;  and  thus  will  your  ground- 
plot  appear  as  in  fig,  10.  ** 

Now,  to  lay  this  in  perfpetflive,  .^raw  another  fquare  to 
your  intended  fize,  and  divide  the  bale  line  AB  into  eight 
equal  parts,  as  before  ;  then  fix  your  point  of 'fight  C  in 
the  middle  of  the  horizon  DE,  and  from  the  fame  point  rule 
lines  td  every  divifion  in  the  bafe  AB  ;  after  which,  rule 
diagonal  lines  from  D  to  B,  and  from  E  to  A,  anfwerable 
to  thofe  in  the  ground-plot,  and  your  fquare  will  be  reduced 
to  the  triangle  ABC  ;  then  from  the  point  F,  where  the 
diagonal  DB  interfefls  the  line  AC,  to  the  oppofite  ioter- 
ft<flion  G,  where  the  diagonal  EA  croffesthe  line  CB,  rule 
a  parallel  line,  which  is  the  abridgment  of  the  Iquare. 

Then  through  the  points  where  the  diagonals  crefs  the 
reft  of  the  lines  which  go  from  the  bafe  to  the  point  of  fight, 
rule  parallel  lines,  and  your  fquare  pavement  will  be  laid  in 
perfpe^live,  as  in  fig.  ii.  • 

To  diminijh  a  fquare  viewed  by  the  angle  D.  See  Plate 
CXLIII.  fig.  12. 

Haying  deferibed  the  plans  ABCD,  draw  z  line  to  touch 

or 
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car  rafe  the  angle  E/  and  falling  perpendicularly  on  BD. 

1  his  being  continued  as  a  bale  line,  lay  your  ruler  on  the 
ifids  of  the  f<^uare  AD  and  DC,  and  where  the  ruler  cuts 
the  terrellrtai  line  make  the  points  H,I. 

Then  from  li  aad  B  draw  lines  to  the  point  of  diftance 
P,  and  from  I  draw  a  line  to  the  other  point  of  diftance  G; 
and  in  the  interfeftion  of  thofe  lines,  make  points,  which 
will  give  you  the  fquare  KLMB.  ^ 

To  do  without  the  plan  :  fet  ofF  the  diameter  each  way 
from  the  middle  point  B,;  as  to  H  and  1.  But  in  either 
cafe  no  line  is  to  be  drawn  to  the  point  of  fight  O. 

To  diminijl'3  a  Circle,  See  Plate  CXLIII.  tig.  13. 

Draw  a  fquare  ABCD  about  it,  and  from  the  angles 
AD  and  CB  draw  diagonals,  dividing  the  circle  into  eight 
parts,  and  through  the  points  where  they  cut  it  00,  draw 
lines  from  the  bale  line  perpendicular  to  DEF. 

Then,  draw  two  diagonals  QR,  SP,  inierfe<5ling  each  0- 
ther  at  right  angles  in  the  centre  G. 

Having  thus  difpofed  the  plan,  draw  lines  from  all  the 
perpediculars  to  the  point  of  fight  H  ;  and  where  they  are 
interfered  by  the  diagonals  AK  and  BI,  make  points ;  the* 
two  laft  of  which  M,N  give  the  fquare,  which  is  to  be  di¬ 
vided  into  four  by  diagonals,  interfering  each  other  in  the 
•  point  P. 

In  the  laft  place,  from  the  extremes  of  this  crofs,  draw 
curve  lines  through  the  faid  points,  which  will  give  the  form 
of  the  circle  in  perfpeCive. 

Qf  the  meafures  upon  the  ha/e  in per/pe^itve,  PI.  CXLIV. 

By  the  bafe  line  alone  any  depth  may  be  given,  and  in  any 
place  at  pleafure,  without  the  ule  of  fquares ;  which  is  a  very 
-expeditious  way. 

As  for  example,  fuppofe  the  bafe  line  BS,  (fig.  i.)  the 
point  of  view  A,  and  the  points  of  d.ftance  DE ;  if  now  you 
would  make  a  plan  o'f  a  cube  l^C,  draw  two  occult  or  dot¬ 
ted  lines  from  the  extremes  BC  to  the  point  of  fight ;  then 
to  give  the  breadth,  take  the  fame  raeafure  BC,  and  fet  it 
oiF  on  the  terreftrial  line  CF,  and  from  F  draw  a  line  to  the 
point  of  diftance  D  ;  and  where  this  line  Interfers  the  firft 
jray  C  in  the  point  G,  will  be  the  diminution  of  the  plan  of 
the  cube  BHGC. 

If  you  would  have,  an  obj^r  farther  towards  the  middle, 
take  the  breadth,  and  the  diftance  of  the  bafe  line,  as  IK; 
End  to  have  the  depth,  fet  it  as  you  v/ould  have  it  on  the 
fame  bafe  as  LM,  and  its  width  both  pn  LM.  'Then  from 
L  and  M  draw  occslt  lines  to  the  point  of  diftance  D,  and 
from  the  p’oints  NO,  v/here  thofe  lines  interfer  the  ray  K, 
draw  parallels  no  the  terreftriai  line,  and  you  will  have  the 
fquare  QPON. 

After  the  fame  manner  you  may  fet  off  the  other  fid-e  of 
the  fquare  w'hich  ftiould  be  on  the  bafe,  as  BHGC  is  here 
transferred  to  V.  The  points  M  and  Xj  which  are  only 
two  feet  from  the  point  S,  afford  a  very  narrow  figure  in 
X,  as  being  very  near. 

C/'  the  bafe  line^  and  ajifigle  paint  of  dijlance.  ' 

Since  the  depths  and  widths  may  be  had  by  the  means  of 
this  bafe  line,  there  is  no  need  of  any  further  trouble  in 
making  of  fquares  ;  as  ftiall  be  fhewn  in  this  example. 

Suppofe  a  row  of  trees  or  columns  is  to  be  made  on  each 
(ide  ;  on  the  bafe  line  lay  down  the  place,  and  the  diftance 
between  them,  with  their. breadth  .or  diameters,  as  ABC* 
y.OL.  HI.  N^  88.  2 


DEFG  ;  then  laying  a  ruler  from  the  point  of  diftance  O 
to  each  of  the  points  ABCDEFG,  the  interfcdlions  it  makes 
on  the  vifual  ray  will  be  the  bounds  of  the  objeds  de- 
fired.  Fig.  2. 

To  fet  them  off  on  the  other  fide  upon  the  ray  GFI,  fet 
one  foot  of  the  compaffes  upon  the  poinfof  the  eye  K,  and' 
with  the  oiher  ftrike  an,  arch  ;  the  point  wherein  this  cuts 
the  ray  GH,  will  be  the  correfponding  bound. 

Thus  M  will  be  the  fame  with  N,  ahdfo  of  the  reft  ; 
through  which  drawing  parallels,  you  will  have  the  breadths. 

And  as  for  the  length,  you  may  make  it  at  pleafure  t 
fetting  it  off  from  A,  as  for  inftance,  to  P,  and  then  from 
P  drawing  a  line  to. H;  and  where  this  cu  s  the  other 
parallels,  will  be  formed  the  plan  required;  which  you  miy, 
make  either  round  or  fquare. 

To  find  the  height  and  proportion  of  any  ol/eflSy  as  they  ap^ 

pear  above  the  horizon  on  a  fuppo fed  plane.  See  Plate 

CXLIV.  fig.  3. 

Firft  rule  your  horizontal  line  NO,  and  fix  your  point.  cF 
fight,  as  at  M  ;  then  mark  the  place  of  your  neareft  pillar, 
by  making  a  dot  for  the  bafe  or  bottom,  as  at  A  ;  and  ano¬ 
ther  for  the  fummlt  or  top,  as  at  B  :  rule  a 'line  from  A  to 
the  point  of  fight  M,  and  another  from  B  to  M,  and  -thefe 
two  lines  will  give  the  height  of  any  number  of  pillars.  As 
for  example  ;  Suppofe  you  would  have  a  pillar  at  _C,  fix 
yo^ur  .dot  for  the  bafe,  and  rule  from  thence  a  parallel  line  ^ 
to  meet  the  diagonal  AM  at  D  t  then  rule  the  perpendicular 
DE  to  the  (diagonal  BM  ;  which  perpendicular  is  the  height 
of  your ‘figure  required  at  C.  Or,  if  you  would  place  pil¬ 
lars  at  F  and  I,  obferve  the  fame  method,  ruling  the  pa- 
rallele  FG  and  IK,  and  the  perpendiculars  GH  and  KL  will 
give  their  heights  at  the  diftances  required.  ' 

To  find  the  diameter  or  thicknefs  of  pillars  at  any  parti¬ 
cular  diftances,  you  are'alfo  to  be  guided  by  that  neare(^. 
the  bafe.  For  inftance  :  Suppofe  your  neareft  pillar  AB  to 
be  ten  feet  high,  and  one  foot  in  diameter :  divide  it  from* 
top  to  bottom  into  ten  equal  parts,  and  fet  off  one  of  them 
upon  the  bafe  of  th.e  pillar  :  then  rule  a  line  from  the  point 
of  fight  M  to  the  diameter  P,  and  you  will  hayc  the  thick- 
nefs  of  all  your  pillars  on  their  refpedive  parallels  or  bales.' 

The  fame  rule  exemplified  in  dhjeUs  helen'o  the  horizon*  - 
See  Plate  CXLIV.  fig. 

If  you  would  know  the  heights  of  a  n-imber  of  figures 
below  the  horizon,  rule  your  horizontal  line  QR,  and  fix 
your  point  of  fight,  as  at  P  ;  then  place  your  neaieft  figure, 
or  mark  the  dots  for  the  head  and  feet,  by  the  points  A  and 
B,  which  anfwers  the  .fame  purpofe  ;  and  rule  from  thefe 
dots  to  the  point  of  fight  the  Imes  AP  and  BP  :  and  if  you 
would  find  the  height  of  a  figure  to  be  drawn  at  c,  rule  frona 
thence  the  parallel  cd  to  the  diagonal  BP,  and  the  perpen-  . 
dicular  de  will  give  the  height  required.^  The  fame  direc¬ 
tions  will  ftiew  the  height  of  a  figure  at  any  other  diftance 
you  have  a  mind  to  place  it,  as  at  f  /,  and  w,  by  ruling 
the  parallelsy^,  /’L  and  rnn  ;  and  from  each  of  thefe  tlieif 
refpeaive  perpendiculars  and  no  ;  which  perpen¬ 

diculars  will  'ftiew  the  ^eights  of  the  figures  at  f  i,  and  m. 

4.  To  dra^o  a  direft  vij<w.  S'ee  Plate  CXLIV.  fig,  4. 

To  illuftrate  this  example,  fuppofe  you  were  to  draw  the 
inftde  of  a  church,  'as  reprefented  in  ihis  figure  :  Fi^ft  take 
your  ftation  at  the  point  A,  in  the  centre  of  the  bafe  lif;^ 

6  C  ,  B  C 
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BC  :  from  v/bich  you  have  a  front  view  of  the  whole  body 
cf  the  church,  with  all  the  pillars,  on  each  fide:  then 
hx  your  horizon  at  any  height  you  think  proper,  as  at  DE : 
hifed  it  by  the  perpendicular  EA:  and  where  thefe  two 
lines  inferfei^)-,  is  the  point  of  fight  F.  This  perpendicu¬ 
lar  will  p:ifs  through  the  centres  of  all  the  arches  in  the  . 
dome  or  cupola:  which  centres  may  be  found  by  any  three 
given  points.  Next  divide  your  bafe  line  into  any  given 
number' of  feet ;  and  the  vifual  lines,  ruled  from  thefe  di- 
vifions  to  the  point  of  fight,  will  reduce  all  your  objedls  to 
their  jufl  proportion,  by  fetting  off  their  height  upon  a  per¬ 
pendicular  railed  at  their  refpedllve  diltances.  The  bafe, 
in  the  example  here  given,  is  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts 
of  fi  ve  feet  each  ;  from  which  (fuppofingyour  front  column 
to  be,  35  feet  high)  take  feven  divifions  from  the  bafe  line  of 
your'drawing,  and  fet  them  off  upon  the  perpendicular  GH ; 
then  (fuppofing  this  column  to  be  five  feet  thick  at  the  bafe) 
fet  off  one  of  thofe  divifions  upon  the  parallel  IK,  which  is 
the  breadth  required.  !>o  that,  by  proportioning  this  fcale 
to  any  dillance  by  the  foregoing  direflions,  you  may  not 
only  find  the  dimenfions  of  all  your  columns,  but  aifo  of  e- 
very  difiindt  part  of  them,  as  well  as  of  all  the  doors,  win¬ 
dows,  and  other  obje(5Is  that  occur.  Forinftance:  Having 
found  the  height  and  breadth  of  your  firft  or  neared  column 
G,  draw  from  the  top  and  bottom  "bf  the  faid  column  to 
the  point  of  fight  the  lines  HF  and  KF;  after  which',  rule 
the  line  IF  froor  the  bafe  of  the  column  to  the  point  of  fight, 
and  you  have  the  height  and  breadth  of  ail  the  reft  of  the  co¬ 
lumns,  as  has  been  already  (hewn  in  fig.  3. 

By  ruling  lines  from  the  points  a,bjC,di  See.  to  the  point 
of  fight,  you  will  fee  that  all  the  fummits  and  bafes  of 
your  columns,  doc  ,  ,  windows,  muft  tend  immediate¬ 
ly  to  that  point;  and  by  lines  drawn  from  the  points  1,2,3, 
4,  6^.  on  each  fide,  to  the  correfpondent  points  on  the  op- 
pofite  fide,  may  be  feen  all  the  parts  of  your  building  lying 
i:pon  the  fame  parallel. 

“To  draiu  an  oblique  vievj.  See  fig.  6.  of  Plate  CXLIV. 

Firft  draw  your  horizontal  line  AB  ;  then,  if  your  favou¬ 
rite  obje<5t,bc  on. the  right  hand,  as  at  C,  place  yourfelf  on 
the  left  hand  upon  the  bafe  line,  as  at  D ;  then  from  that  fta- 
tion  eredl  a  perpendicular  DE,  which  will  pafs  through  the 
horizon  at  the  point  of  fight  F  v  to  which  rule  the  diagonals 
GF  and  HF,  which  will  fhew  the  roof  and  bafe  of  your 
principal  building  C,  and  will  alfo,  as  before  directed,  ferve 
as  a  fiahdard  for  all  the  reft. 

Obferve  alfo,  either  in  direifl  or  oblique  views,  whether 
the  profpeifl  bef^ore  you  make  a  curve  ;  for  if  it  does,  you 
mnft  be  careful  to  make  the  fame  curve  in  your  drawing. 

To  drav3  a  perfpeftive  mohersin  are  accidental  points. 

See  fig.  7.  Of  Plate  CXLIV. 

Rule  your  horizontal  line  ah^  and  on  one  part  of  it  fix 
your  point  of  fight,  as  at  c* ;  from  which  rule  the  diagonals 
cd  and  ce  on  the  one  fide,  and  cf  and  cq  on  the  other;  which 
will  fhew  the  roofs  and  bafes  of  all  the  houfes  in  the  ftreet 
directly  facing  you  ;  (fuppofing  yourfelf  placed  at  A  in  the 
centre  of  the  bafe  line  ;)  Then  fix  your  accidental  points  g 
apd  h  upon  the  horizontal  line,  and  rule  from  them  to  the 
angles  and  Iniy  (where,  the  ftreeis  on  each  fide  take  a  dif¬ 
ferent  direction,  towards  the  accidental  points^  and  h)  and 
the  lines  and  gk  give  the  roofs  and  bafes  of  all  the  build-' 
logs  on  one  fide,  as  lb  mb  do  on  the  other. . 
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Accidental  points  feldom  intervene  where  the  di fiance  is 
fmalJ,  as  in  noblemens  feats,  groves^  canals,  which 
may  be  drawn  by  the  ftrid  rules  of  perfpedive  :  but  where 
the  profpedl  is  extenfive  and  varied,  including  mountains, 
bridges,  caftlcs,  rivers,  precipice*,  w'oods,  cities,  6'r.  it 
will  require  fuch  an  infinite  number  of  accidental  points, 
that  it  will  be  better  to  do  them  as  nature  fliail  di*flate,  and 
your  ripened  judgment  approve. 

To  find  the  centre  for  the  roof  of  ahoufe^  in  an  oblique  viem., 
See  fig.  8.  of  Plate  CXLIV. 

Suppofe  from  the  point  of  fight  A,  the  vifual  lines  AB 
and^C  be  drawn,  BC  being  one  perpendicular  given,  and 
DE  the  other,  rule  the  diagonals  from  D  to  C,  and  from 
E  to  E,  and  the  perpendicular  FG,  raifed  through  the 
point  of  their  interfedion,  will  fliew  the  true  centre  of  the 
roof,  as  will  appear  by  ruling  the  liaes  GE  and  GC. 

For  want  ofbeing  acquainted  with  this  neceffary  rule,  many 
who  have  been  well  verfed  in  other  parts  of  perfpedive,  havt* 
fpoiled  the  look  of  their  pidure,  by  drawing  the  roofs  of 
their  houfes  oat  of  their  true  perpendicular. 

We  fiidi  conclude  by  giving  a  few  pradical  rules,  i. 
Let  every  line,  which  in  the  objed,  or  geometrical  figure, 
is  Ih-aight,  perpendicular,  or  parallel  to  its  bafe,  be  fo  alfo 
in  its  fcenographic  delineation.  2.  Let  the  lines,  which 
in  the  objed  return  at  right  angles  from  the  fore-right  fide, 
be  drawn  fcenographicaily  from  the  vifual  point.  3.  Let 
all  firaight  lines,  which  in  the  objed  return  from  the  fore¬ 
right  fide,  run  in  a  fceriographic  figurejnto  the  horizontal 
line.  4.  Let  the  objed  you  intend  to  delineate,  Handing 
on  your  right-hand,  be  placed  alfo  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
vifual  point ;  and  that  on  the  left-hand,  on  the  left-hapdof 
the  fame  point ;  and  that  which  is  juft  before,  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  it.  5.  Let  thofe  lines  which  are  (in  the  objed)  e- 
quidiftant  to  the  returning  line  be  drawn  in  the  fcenogra¬ 
phic  figure,  from  that  point  found  in  the  horizon.  6.  lu 
fetiing  off  the  altitude  of  columns,  pedeftals,  and  the  like, 
meafure  the  height  from  the  bafe  line  upwards,  in  tlie  front 
or  fore-right  fide  ;  and  a  vifual  ray  down  that  point  in  the 
front  fhall  limit  the-altitude  of  the  column  or  pillar,  all  the 
way  behind  the  fore-right  fide,  or  orthographic  appearance, 
even  to  the  vifual  point.  This  rule  you  muft  obferve  in  all 
figures,  as  well  where  there  is  a  front  or  fore-right  fide, 
as  where  there  is  none.  7.  In  delineating  ovals,  circles, 
arches,  croffes,  fpiralr,  and  crofs-arches,  or  any  other  fi¬ 
gure  in  the  roof  of  any  room,  firft  draW  ichnographically, 
and  fo  with  perpendiculars  from  the  moft  eminent  points 
thereof,  carry  it  up  unto  thecieling;  from  which  feveral- 
jjoints,  carry  on  the  figure.  8.  The  centre  in  any  feeno- 
graphic  regular  figure  is  found  by  drawing  lines  from  oppo- 
fite  angles:  for  the  point  where  the  diagonals  crofs,  is  the 
centre.  9.  A  ground-plane  cf  fquares  is  alike,  both  above 
and  -b^elow  the  horizontal  line  ;  only  the  more  it  is  diftant 
above  or  beneath  the  horizon,  the  fquares  wdll  be  fo  much 
the  larger  or  wider.  10.  In  drawing  a  perfpeftlve  figure, 
where  many  lines  come  together,  you  may,  for  the  direft- 
ing  of  your  eye,  draw  the  diagonals  in  red  ;  the  vifual  lines  . 
in  black  ;  the  perpendiculars  in  green,  or  other  different  co¬ 
lour,  from  that  w'hich  you  intend  the  figure  (hail  be  of, 
II.  Having  confidered  the  height,  diftance,  and  pofition  of 
the  figure,  and  drawn  it  accordingly,  with  fide  or  angle  a- 
gaiaft  the  bafe  \  raife  perpendiculars  from  the  feveral  angles. 
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'ordeTlgned  points,  frcm  the  figure  to  the'bafe,  and  transfer 
the  length  of  each  perpendicular,,  from  the  place  where  it 
touches  the  bafe,  to  the  bafe  on  the  lideoppofite  to  the  pomt 
ofdidance;  fo  will  the  diametrals  dra^^n  to  the  perpendi¬ 
culars  in  the  bsfe,  by  inierfeiJlion  with  the  diagonal,  drawn 
to  the  feveral  transferred  diffances,  the  angles'  of  the 
figures,  and  fo  lines  drawn  from  point  to  point  v/ill  circum- 
fcribe  the  fceoographic  figure.  12.  If  in  a  landfliip  there 
be  any  {landing-waters,  as  river^,  ponds,  and  the  like, 
place  the  horizontal  line  level  with  the  fartheft  fight  or  ap¬ 
pearance  of  it.  13.  If  there  be  any  houfe,  or  the  like,  in 
the  picture,  confider  their  pofition,  that  you  may  findTrom 
what  point  in  the  horizontal  lines  to  draw  the  front  and 
fides  thereof.  14.  In  defcribing  things  at  a  great  difiance, 
cbferve  the  proportion,  both  in  magnitude  and  difiance,  in 
draught,  whicli  appears  from  the  objefl  to  the  eye.  15. 
In  colouring  and  fiiadowing  of  every  thing,  you  mufi  do 
the  fame  in  your  picture,  which  you  obferve  with  your  eye, 
efpeciaily  in  objedls  lying  near;  but,  according  as  the  di¬ 
fiance  grows  greater  and  greater,  fo  the  colours  mufi  be 
fainter  and  fainter,  till  at  lafl  the^lofe  themfelves  in  a  dark- 
ifif  flcy-colour.  16.  The  catoptrics  are  beft  feen  in  a  com¬ 
mon  looking-glafs,  or  other'polifiied  ijiatter  ;  where,  if  the 
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PERSPECTIVE  GLASS,  in  optics,  differs  from  a  tele- 
fcope  in  this  :  inftead  of  the  convex  eye-glafs  placed  be¬ 
hind  the  image,  to  make  the  rays  of  each  pencil  go  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  eye,  there  is  placed  a  concave  eye-glafs  as 
much  before  it  ;  which  opens  the  converging  rays,  and 
makes  them  emerge  parallel  to  the  eye.  See  Optics. 
PERSPIRATION,  in  medicine,  the  evacuation  of  the  jui¬ 
ces  of  the  body  through  the  pores  of  the  fitin.  Perfpi- 
raiion  is  difiinguifiied  into  fenfible  and  infenfible :  and 
here  fenfible  perfpiration  is  the  fame  with  /wearing,  and 
infenfible  perfpiration  that  which  efcapes  the  notice  of 
the  fenfes ;  and  this  laft  is  the  idea  affixed  to  the  word 
perfpiration  when  ufed  alone. 

The  matter  of  infenfible  perfpiration,  is  a  fine  fubtle 
fluid,  which  exhales  from  the  body  in  the  form  of  a  va¬ 
pour,  and  proceeds  from  the  whole  furface  and  from  e- 
very  cavity  ;  it  is  of  an  aqueous  and  faline  nature,  and 
feems  to  have  a  great  analogy  with  urine  ;  becaufe  in  a 
healthy  fiate,  theincreafe  of  the.onediminifhesthe  other. 
Many  experiments  provCsits  exifience.  Sanftorius  found, 
in  Italy,  under  thecircumfiances  of  a  moderate  diet,  mid¬ 
dle  age,  and  eafy  life,  that  the  matter  infenfibly  perfpired 
was  five-eights  of  that  taken  in  for  food;  fo  that  there 
only  remained  three-eights  for  nutrition,  and  for  the  ex¬ 
crements  of  the  nofe,  ears,  inieftines,  bladder,  6'c.  The 
fame  author  fhews,-4hat  as  much  is  evacuated  by  perfpi- 
lation  in  one  day,  as  by  fiool  in  fourteen  days. 

But  Dr,  Bryan  RoVdnfon,  of  Dublin,  has  found  the 
cafe  very  different,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  and 
even  in  South  Carolina*,  in  all  which  places  he  found  that  , 
the  quantity  of  urine  exceeds  that  of  perfpiration;  and 
that  ii  the  meat  and  drink  of  one  day  be  four  pounds  and  . 
a  half,  the  perfpiration  of  that  day  will  be  two  pounds, 
the  urine  two  pounds  five  otances,  and  the  (tool  three 
ounce?, 
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glafs  be  exaflly  flit,  the  obje^fc  is  cx^flly  like  its  cr^ginal; 
but,  if  the  glafs  be  not  flat,  jhe-refemblance  alters  from  the 
original ;  and  that  more  or  lefs,  according  as  the  gUifs  dif¬ 
fers  from  an  plane.  i  7.  In  drawing  catoptric  figure's, 
the  furface  of  the  glafs  is  to  be  confidered,  upon  which  you 
mean  to  have  the  reflexion:  for  whirh  you  mufi  make  a 
particular  ichnographical  draught,  or  projedion  ;  which  on 
the  glafs  mufi  appear  to  be  a  plane  full  of  fquares,  on  which 
projection  transfer  what  ffiall  be  drawn  on  a  plane,  divided 
into  the  fame  number  of  liHce  Iquares  ;  where  thcnigh  the 
draught  may  appear  very  confufed,  yet  the  refleilion  of’it 
on  the  glafs  will  be  very  regular,  proportional,  and  regu¬ 
larly  compofed.  18.  The  dioptric,  or  broken  beam,  may 
be  feen  in  a  tube  through,  a  cryfial  or  ^iafs,  which  hath  its 
furface  cut  into  many  others,  whereby  the  rays  of  the  ob- 
je^  are  broken.  For  to  the  flat  of  the  cryfial,  or  water, 
the  rays  run  firaight  ;  but  then  they  break  and  make  an  an¬ 
gle,  which  alfo  by  the  refrafled  beams  is  made  and  coilti- 
tinued  on  the  other  fide  of  the  fame  flat.  19.  When  thefe 
faces  on  a  cryfial  are  returned  towards  a  plane  placed  di- 
re<flly  before  it,  they  feparate  themfelves  at  a  good  diflance 
on  the  plane ;  becaufe  they  are  all  dire<5ted  to  various  far 
difiant  places  of  the  fame.  See  Optics. 

P  E  S 

The  matter  of  fweat  is  feparated  from  the  blood  by ' 
the  miliary  glands,  and  is  therefore  much  more  grofs 
than  that  of  infenfible  perfpiration;  for  as  there  are  no 
glands  which  ferve  for  the  excretion  of  this  iaft  fluid,  it 
is  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  the  extremities  of  the  capil¬ 
lary  arteries. 

The  ufe  of  perfpiration  is  to  preferve  the  fupplenefs  of 
the  papillje  of  the  fldn  ;  to  carry  the  faline  particles  off 
from  the  blood,  and  by  this  means  to  render  it  more  pure; 
to  preferve  the  body  from  various  difeafes;  and  to  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  cure  of  the  moft  dangerous' difiempers.  It 
may  be  promoted  by  exercife,  by  dry  fridions  wdth  a 
coarfe  linen-cloth  or  a  flefn-brufh,  by  warm  baths,  and 
waffling  the  hands,  feet,  head,  6"^. 

PERTH,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  the  fame  name  in 
Scotland,  thirty  miles  north  of  Edinburgh. 
PERTHAMBOY,  a  port-town  of  New-Jerfey,  in  North 
America:  W.  long.  74®.  N.  lat.  40®  45'. 
PERTINENT  of  lands,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Tit. 
xiii.  18. 

PERU,  formerly  a  powerful  empire  in  South  America,  but 
now  a  province  of  Spain,  isfituated  between  60°  and  81® 
of  weft  longitude,  and  between  the  equator  and  25^  of 
fouth  latitude,  being  near  2000  miles  in  length  from 
nortlito  fouth,  and  from  200  to  500  broad:  it  is  bound¬ 
ed  by  Popayan,  oh  the  north  ;  by  the  mountains  of  An¬ 
des,  on  the  eaft  ;  by  Chili  and  La  Plata,  on  the  fouth  ; 
and  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  weft. 

PERUGIA,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  territories  of  the  pope  t 
E.  long.  13^^  16',  N.  lat..  43®. 

PERUVIAN  BARK.  See  Cinchona. 

PESARO,  a  city  of  Italv,  in  the  province  of  Urblno,  fitu- 
ated  off  the  gulph  of  Venice:  E.  long,  14®,  N.  lat.  44®. 
PESSARY,  in  medicine,  a  folid  fubflance  compofed  of 
wool,  lint,  or  linen,  mixed  with  powder,  oils,  wax,  drc. 

made ; 
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TTiatie  vouri3  and  long  like  a  finger,  in  order  to  be  intro- 
<laced  into  the  exterior  nerk  of  the  matrix,  for  the  cure 
of  feveral  diforders  incident  to  the  -uterus. 

^TESl',  a  city  of  upper  Hungary,  fituated  on  the  Danube: 

»  E.  long.  19"  15',  N.  lat.  *47®  42'. 

1?*ES  riLENCE,  in  m:dicine.  See  Medioixe,  p.  71. 

PETAL,  among  botanifts.  See  Botany,  p-  637. 

FETA.LISM,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  banifliment  pratffifed 
at  Syracufe,  by  writing  the  pcrlori’s  name  on  a  leaf;  whence 
the  name. 

PETARD,  in  the  art  of  war.  See  Gunnery,  p.  761. 

PETAGITES,  in  botany.  See  Tussilago. 

PETECHIiE,  in  medicine,  denotes  fpots  in  the  flein  like 
flea-bites,  which  come  out  in  ^malignant  fevers,  hence  cal¬ 
led  petechial  or  fpotted  fevers.  See  ^Medicine,  p.  67. 

PETER,  or  Pete R,  two  canonical  books 

of  the  New  Teftament,  written  by  the  apcftle  St.  Peter, 
and  addreffed  to  thofe  Jew'Ti  converts  who  were  fcattered 
throughout  Pontus,  Galatia,  <bc.  not  only  upon  the  per- 
fecudoD  raifed  at  Jerufaiem,  but  upon  former  difperfions 
of  the  Jews* into  thofe  places.  The  firft  of  thefe  epdlles 
is  principally  defigned  to  comfort  and  confirm  them,  un¬ 
der  thofe  fier.y  trials  they  were  then  fubjedt  to;  and  to 
direCl  them  how  to  behave  in  the  feveral  Hates  and  rela¬ 
tion?,  both  of  the  civil  and  the  Chriftian  life.  In  the  fe- 
cond  epiflle,  the.apoHle  profecutes  the  fame  fub]e<fl,  to 
prevent  their  apoftacy  from  the  faith,  and  guard  them  a- 
g  tinH  the  corrupt  principles  of  the  gnoflics,  and  thofe  who 
I'cefFed  at  the  promife  df  ChriH’s  coming. 

St.  Peter’s  day,  a  feftival  of  the'Chriftian  church,  ob- 
Erved  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  June. 

PETERBOROUGH,  a  city  of  Northamptonfnire,  fituated 
•cn  the  river  Nen,  thirty-four  miles  north-eaft  of  North¬ 
ampton:  W.  long.  15',  N.  lat.  52®  53^  It  fends  two 
members  to  parliament. 

pETER-PENCE,  an  anCient  tax  of  a  penny  on  each  houfe, 
paid  to  the  pope. 

It  was  called  peter-pence  becaufe  collefled  on  the  day 
cf  St.  Peter  irr/  vincula^  and  fent  to  Rome  ;  whence  it 
was  alfo  Called  Rome-fcot  and  Rome-penny. 

rPE  lERSBURG,  the  capital  city  of  Ruflia,  and  one  of 
the  larged  and  mod  populous  cities  in  the  world,  fituated 
on  both  fides  the  river  Nieva,  in  the  provinces  of  Care- 
lia  and  Ingria,  between  the  gulph  of  Finland  and  the  lake 
of  Ladoga:  E.  long.  3 1®,  N.  lat.  60*^.  There  were  nolefs 
than  fixty-five  thoufand  houfes  built  within  three  or  four 
years  after  the  foundation  was  laid,  which  was  in  the 
year  1753. 

■J’ETERSFIELD,  a  borough-town  of  Hampfhire,  fifteen 
miles  fonth-'eaft  ©f  Wincheder. 

PETERSHAGEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Wedphalia  and  duchy  of  Minden,  thirty-feven  miles  wed 
of  Hanover;  fubjedl  to  Prufiia. 

PETHERTON,  a  market-town  of  Somerfetfhire,  16  miles 
four  wed  of  Wells. 

PEIIOLE,  in  botany,  the  dender  dalks  that  fupportsihe- 
leaves  of  a  plant. 

PETITGUAVES,  a  port-town  oFH  fpaniola,  fituated  on 
a  bay  at  the  wed  end  of  the  ifland:  W.  long.  76®,  N.  lat. 
18°  5^  fubjeid  to  France. 

TETITIO  PRiNdiPii,  in  logic,  the  taking  a  thing  for 
drWing  conclufions  from  it  as  fuch  ;  when  it 


is  really  falfe,  or  at  lead  wants  to  be  proved,  before  any 
inferences  can  be  deduced  from  it. 

PETITORY  ACTION,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Tit,  - 

XXX.  18. 

PEllTVERIA,  in  jb^tany,  a  genus  of  the  hexandria  tetra- 
gynia  clafs.  The  calix  confids  of  four  fegments;  it  has 
no  corolla;  and  but  one  feed  with  rede<5led  prickles  at 
the  point.  There  are  two  fpecies,  none  of  themnatives 
of  Britain. 

PETRE,  or  salt  petre.  See  Chemistry,  p.  73,  1 19. 

PETREA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  thedidynamia  angjofper- 
niia  clafs.  The  calix  is  large,  open,  coloured,  and  divi¬ 
ded  into  five  fegments ;  the  corolla  is  open  and  rotated. 
There  is  but  one  fpecies,  a  native  of  America. 

PETRIDIA,  in  natural  hidory,  a  genus  of  ferupi,  of  a 
plane,  uniform  dru(5lure,  of  no  great  variety  of  colours, 
and  emulating  the  external  form  ot  pebbles. 
PETRIFACTION,  in  phyfiology,  denotes  the  converfion 
of  wood,  bones,  and  other  fubdances  into  done. 

The  follile  bodies  found  petrified  are  principally  either 
of  vegetable  or  animal  origin,  and  are  more  or  iefs  alter¬ 
ed  from  their  original  date,  according  to  the  different 
fubdances  they  have  lain  buried  among  in  the  earth  ;  fome 
of  them  having  fuffered  very  little  change,  and  others  be¬ 
ing  fo  highly  impregnated  with  crydalline,  fparry,  pyru 
tical,  or  other  extraneous  matter,  as  to  appear  mere 
maffes  of  done  or  lumps  of  the  matter  of  the  common 
pyrites  ;  but  they  are  generally  of  the  external  dimen- 
fions,  and  retain  more  or  iefs  of  the  internal  figure  of  the 
bodies  into  the  pores  of  which  this  matter  has  made  its 
way. 

The  animal  fubdances  thus  found  petrified  are  fea- 
fhells;  the  teeth,  bony  palates,  and  bones  of  fifh;  the  bones 
of  land  animals,  ^c..  Thefe  are  found  varioufly  altered, 
by  the  infinuktion  of  dony  and  mineral  matter  into  their 
pores  ;  and  the  fubdance  of  fome  of  them  is  now  wholly 
gone,  there  being  only  (tony,  (parry,  or  other  mineral 
matter  remaining  in  the  fhape  and  form. 

PETROBRUSSl ANS,  inchurch-hidory,  a  religious  fetd 
which  arofe  in  France  and  the  Netherlands,  about  the 
year  1 1 26,  fo  called  from  their  leader  Peter  Bruys,  They 
denied  that  children,  before  the' ufe  of  reafon,  can  be 
judified  by  baptifm.  They  allb  condemned  all  places  of 
public  wofhip,  crofles,  crucifixes  ;  and  are  laid  to  have 
rejedted  the  facrament  of  the  eucharid,  and  prayers  for 
the  dead. 

PETROLEUM,  alfo  called  rock-oil,  is  an  extremely  fub- 
tle  and  penetraiing  fiuid,  and  is  much  the  thinned  of  all 
the  native  bitumens.  It  is  very  light  and  very  pellucid^ 
but  though  equally  bright  and  Hear  under  all  circum- 
dances,  it  is  liable  to  a  very  great  variety  in  its' colour. 

It  is  naturally  almod  colourlefs,  and;  in  its  appearance 
grealy  refembJes  the  mod  pure  oil  of  turpentine:  this  is 
called  white  petfoleum,  though  it  has  no  more  colour 
than  water  ;  ;t  is  fometimes  tinged  of  abrowni/h  reddidi, 
yellowifii,  or  faint  greenilh  colour;  but  its  molt  frequent 
colour  is  a  mixture  of  the  reddifh  and  blackidi,  in  fuch 
a  degree  that  it  looks  black  when  viewed  behind  the  light, 
but  purple  when  placed  between  the  eye  and  a  candle  or 
window.  It  is  of  a  pungent  and  acrid  tade,  and  of  a 
very  drong  and  penetrating  fmell,  whicli  very  much  *p- 

’  proaches  to  that  of  thedidilled  oil  of  amber.  The  white 
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i*s  mod  edeemed.  It  is  fo  very  inflammable,  that  while 
it  floats  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  as  it  does  in  many 
parts  of  Italy,  it  taltes-  fire  at  the  approach  of  a  candle. 

Petroleum  is  found  in  rivers,  in  wells,  and  trickling  , 
down  the  Tides  of  hills  along  with  little  ftreams'of  water. 
In  fliovc,  it  is  the  mod  frequent  of  all  the  liquid  bitu- 
tnens,  and  is  perhaps  the  mod  valuable  of  them  all  in 
medicine.  It  is  to  be  chofen  the  purefl,  lighted,  and 
mod  pehucld  that  can  be  had,  fueh  as  is  'of  the  mod  pej 
netrating  fmell.  and  is  mod  inflammable. 

If  is  principally  ufed  externally,  in  paralytic  cafes,  and 
in  pains  of  the  limbs. 

PETROMYZON,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  belonging  to 
the  amphibia  nantes  clafs.  It  has  feven  fpiracula  at  the 
fide  of  the  neck,  no  gills,  afidula  on  the  top  of  the  head, 
ard  no  bread  or  belly  fins.  There  are  three  fpecies, 
diftinguilhed  by  peculiarities  in  the  back-fins. 

PETROSA  OSSA,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  295, 

he.  ... 

PETTAW,  a  city  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Audria  : 
E.  long.  i6®  8',  N.  iat.  47^ 

PETTIPOLI,  a  port- town  on  the  coad  of  Cormandel,  in 
the  hither  India,  where  the  Dutch  have  a  fa6iory  :  E. 
long  80'’,  N.  lat,  16^45^ 

PETUNSE,  in  natural  hidory,  one  of  the  two  fubdances 

’  whereof  the  porcelain  or  china-ware  is  made. 

The  petunfe  isa  coarfe  kind  of  flint  or  pebble,  the  fur- 
face  of  which  is  not  fo  fmooth,  when  broken,  as  that  of 
our  common  flint. 

PEUCEDANUM,  in  botany,  a. genus  of  the  pentandria 
digynia  clafs.  The  fruit  is  oval,  dreaked  on  each  fide, 
and  furrounded  with  a  wing;  and  the  involucrum  is  very 
fhort.  There  are  five  fpecies,  two  of  them  natives  of 
Britain,  viz.  the  officinale,  or  hogs-fennel,  the  root  of 
which  is  recommended  indiforders  of  the  bread;  and  the 
minus,  or  rock-parfley. 

PEWTER,'  a  fadlitious  metal,  ufed  in  making  domedic 
utenfils,  as  plates,  diffies,  he. 

The  bafis  of  this  metal  is  tin,  which  is  converted  into 
pewter,  by  mixing  at  the  rate  of  an  hundred  weight  of 
tin  with  fifteen  pounds  of  lead  and  fix  pounds  of  brafs. 
See  Metal. 

Befides  this  compofition,  which  raak^s  the  common 
pewter,  there  are  other  kinds  compounded  of  tin,  regu- 
lus  of  antimony,  bifmuih  and  copper,  in  feveral  propor¬ 
tions.. 

'PEZIZA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  cryptogamia  fungi 
clafs.  It  is  feffile  and  bell  ffiaped.  There  are  eight  fpe¬ 
cies,  fix  cf  them  natives  of  Brirain. 

PHACA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  diadelphia  decandria 

*■  clafs.  The  legLimen  or  pod  is  fomewhat  bilocular.  7'here 
are  three  fpecies,  npne  of  them  natives  of  Britain. 

PHAiNOMENON,  in  philofophy,  denotes  any  remarkable 
appearance,  whether  in  the  heavens  or  on  earth  ;  and  whe¬ 
ther  difeovered  by  obfervation  or  experiments. 

PHAGED^ENA,  denotes  a  corroding  ulcer. 

'PHAGEDA'NIC  medicines,  thofe  ufed  to  eat  of  fun¬ 
gous  or  proud  flefli  :  fuch  are  all  the  cauflics. 

PHALA^NA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  Infedls  belonging  to 
the  order  of  lepidoptera.  I’he  feelers  are  fetaceojs,  and 
taper  gradually  to  the  points;  ihe'win'gs  are  often  bent 
backwards  ;  and  (he  fpecies  of  this  genus  fly  about  in..tlie 
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night.  There  are  nolefs  than  460  fpecies,  conprehend- 
ing  all  the  moths.  ^ 

PHALANGiUM,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infeifls  belonging 
to  the  order  of  aptera.  They  have  eight  feet,  two  eyes 
on  the  top  of  the  head  placed  very  near  each  other,  ^nd 
other  two  on  the  fides  of  the  head  ;  the  feelers  refenible 
legs  ;  and  the  belly  is  round.  There  are  nine  fpecies. 

Ph alang  I UM,  in  botany.  See  Anthericum. 

PHALANX,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  fquare  battalion,  con- 
fifting  of  eight  thoufand  men,  with  their  fliields  joined, 
and  pikes  crofling  each  other  ;  fo  that  it  was  next  to  i;n- 
poffible  to  break  it. 

PiiALARIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  triandria  digynia 
clafs.  It  has  two  cafinated  valves,  of  equal  lengths,  and 
including  the  corolla.  There  are  10  fpecies,'  three  of 
them  natives  of  Britain,  viz.  the  canarienfis,  or  manured 
canary-grafs  ;  the  arenaria,  orfeacanary-grafs  ■  and  the 
arundinacia,  or  reed  canary-grafs. 

PHALEUCIAN  verse,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  kind  of  verfe 
which  confifls  of  five  feet,  ihefirft  of  which  isa  fpoudee, 
the  fecond  a  dadtyl,,  and  the  three  lafl  trochees. 

PHAI-LUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  cryptogamia  fun. 
gi  clafs.  It  is  woven  like  a  net  above,  and  fmooth  be¬ 
low.  There  are  two  fpecies,  both  natives  of  Britain, 
viz.  the  efculentus,  or  efculent  morel ;  and  the  impudi- 
cus,  or  ftinking  morel. 

PHANATIC,  or  Fanatic,  a  term  of  reproach  formerly 
given  to  the  diflenters,  from  afaife  fuppofition  that  they 
pretended  to  vlfions,  he. 

PHANTASM,  a  term  fometlmes  ufed  in  a  fynonymous 
fenfe  with  idea,  or  the  notion  retained  in  the  mind  of  an 
external  objedl. 

PHARISEES,  a  famous  feift  of  the  Jews,  who  diftin- 
guifhed  themfelves  by  their  zeal  for  the  traditions  of 
the  ciders,  which  they  derived  from  the  fame  foun¬ 
tain  with  the  written  word  itfelf;  pretending  that 
both  were  delivered  to  Mofes  from  Mount  Sinai,  and 
were  therefore  both  <it  equal  authority.  From  their  ri¬ 
gorous  obfervance  of  thefe  traditions,  they  looked  upon 
themfelves  as  i^iore  holy  than  other  men,  and  thereffire  ^ 
feparated  themfelves  from  thofe  whom  they  thought  fin- 
nei  s  01;  prophane,  fo  as  not  to  eat  or  drink  with  them ; 
and  hence,  from  the  Hebrew  word  pharis^  vffiich  figni- 
nifiesto  I'eparate,  they  had  the  name  of  Pharifees  or  Se- 
paratifts. 

Pharmacy,  the  art  which  teaches  the  eledion,  prepa¬ 
ration,  and  mixture  of  medicines;  conftitutingbnepart  of 
the  therapeutic  branch  of  medicine,  the  objebls  of  which  ' 
are  all  natural  bodies. 

PHARNACEUM,  in  botany,  a'-genus  of  the  pentandri-'a 
trigynia  clafs.  The  calix  confifts  of  five  leaves  ;  it  has 
no  corolla;  and  the  capfnle  has  three  cells,  containing 
many  feeds.  There  are  five  fpecies  ;  none  of  them  na¬ 
tives  of  Britain. 

PHAROS,  a  fmallifland  in  the  mediterranean fea,  oppofite  to 
Alexandria,  in  Egypt. 

Pharos,  or  Phare,  a  light-house,  a.  pile  raifed  near  a 
port,  where  fire  is  kept  burning  in  the  night,  to  guide 
and  dirC'<StTeflreIs  near  at  han;l. 

PHARSALUS,  a  town  of  ancient  Theflaly,  fituated  in 
European  Turky,  a  little  fouth  ofLarifla,  in  E.  Ion.  23^, 
and  N.  lat.  39*^. 
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PHARYNX,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  502. 

FHASCUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  cryptogamia  mufei 
glafs.  The  antherae'  are  operculated,  and  the  calyptra  is 
wanting,  There  are  four  (pecies,  all  natives  of  Britain. 

PHASEOLOUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  diadelphia  de- 
candtia  clafs.  The  carina,  ftamina,  and  (lylus,  are 
twilled  like  a  ferew.  There  are  13  fpecies,  none  of  them 
natives  of  Britain. 

PHASES,  in  aftronomy,  the  feveral  appearances  or  quan¬ 
tities  of  illumination  of  the  nioon,  venus,  mercury,  and 
the  other  planets.  See  Astronomy. 

PHASIANUS,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  belonging  to  the 
order  of  gallinae.  The  cheeks'are  covered  with  a  fmooth 
naked  llcin.  There  are  fix  fpecies,  viz.  i  The  gallus,  or 
dunghill  cock  and  ben,  with  a  comprelTed  caruncle  or 
flefhy-comb  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  a  couple  of  ca¬ 
runcles  or  wattles  under  the  chin  ;  the  ears  are  naked  ; 
and  the  tail  is  comprefied,  and  erected.  This  bird, 
though  now  one  of  the  domedic  fowls,  was  originally 
brought  from  the  Eafi-Indies.  They  feed  upon  grain, 
grals-feeds,  and  worms.  The  cock  or  male  is  perhaps* 
the  boldeft  and  mod  heroic  of  all  the  feathered  tribe. 
He  claps  his  wings  before  he  fings  or  crows.  He  begins 
to  crow  about  midnight,  and  feldom  ceafes  till  break  of 
day.  He  is  fo  exceedingly  falacious,  that  one  cock  is 
fufficient  for  10  hens  His  fight  is  very  piercing,  and. he 
never  fads  to  cry  in  a  peculiar  manner  when  he  difeovers 
any  bird  of  prey  in  the  air.  The  hen  is  very  prolific  : 
ihe  makes  her  ned  on  the  ground  ;  and  the  young,  imme¬ 
diately  after  they  are  hatched,  follow  her,  and  pick  up 
their  food  themfelves.  There  are  fix  or  eight  varieties 
of  this  fpecies.  2.  The  motmot,  or  Guinea  pheafant,  is 
brownifij,  foniewhat  red  below,  with  a  wedge-I  kc  tail, 
and  wants  fpurs  It  is  a  native  of  Guinea  and  Brafil, 

3.  The  colchicus,  is  red,  with  a  blue  head,  a^  wedge 
fhaped  tail,  and  papillous  cheeks.  It  is  a  native  of  Afia, 

4.  The  argus  is  yellowidi.  with  black  fpots,  a  red  face, 
and  a  blue  cred  on  the  back  part  of  the  head.  It  is  found 
in  Chinefe  Tartary.  5.  The  pidus.  has  a  yellow  cred, 
a  red  bread,  and  a  wcdge-lhaped  tail.  It  is  a  native  of 
China  6.  The  nydhemerus,  is  white,  with  a  bla  k 
cred  and  belly,  and  a  wedge-lhaped  tail.  It  is  a  native 
of  China.  See  Plate  CXLII. 

PHASMATA.  in  phyfiology,  certain  appearances  arifing 
from  the  various  tindures  of  the  clouds,  by  the  rays  of 
the  heavenly  luminaries,  efpecially  the  fun  and  moon. 
Thefe  are  infnitely  diverfiiied  by  the  different  figures  and 
fituation  of  the  clouds,  and  the  appulfes  of  the  rays  of 
light. 

PHASS ACHATES,  im  natural  hidgry,  the  name  of  a  fpe¬ 
cies  of  agate,  which  the  ancients,  in  its  different  appear¬ 
ances,  fometimes  called  alfo  leucachates  and  perileucos. 
See  Agate. 

PHEASANT,  in  ornithology.  See  Phasianus. 

PHELLANDRIUM,^  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentan- 
dria  digyqia  clafs.  The  fruit  is  oval  and  fmooth.  There 
are  two  fpecies,  one  of  them,  viz.  the  aquaticum,  or 
water  hemlock,  is  a  native  of  Britain. 

PHELYP^EA,  in  botany.  See  LATHRiEA. 

PHENICIA,  a  fubdivifion  or  province  of  Syria,  fituated 
on  the  Levant,  or  eadern  part  of  the  Mediterranean  Tea, 
on  the  confines  of  Paledine 

PHEONS,  in  heraldry,  the  barbed  heads  of  darts,  arrows, 


or  other  weapons^  and  ufually  reprefented  as  in  Plate 
CXLV.  fig..i. 

PHIDITIA,  in  Grecian  antiqiii.iy,  feads  celebrated  with 
great  frugality  at  Lacedaemon.  The  phiditia  were  held 
in  the  public  places,  and  in  the  open  air :  rich  and  poor 
affiiled  at  them  alike,  and  on  the  fame  footing;  their  de¬ 
li  gn  being  to  keep  up  peabe,  friendlhip,  and  a  good  un- 
derdanding  and  equality  among  all  the  c  tizens,  great 
and  fmall.  It  is  faid,  that  they  who  attended  this  fead, 
brought  each  a  bufhel  of  dour,  eight  meafures  of  wine 
named  chorus,  five  minae  of  cheefe,  and  as  much  figs. 

PHILADELPHIA,  the  capital  of  the-province  of  Penfil- 
vania,  in  North  America,  liiuated  on  tfie  rivers  Delawar 
and  Schoolkill:  W  long.  74®,  N.  lat.  40*^  50'. 

Ph  iLADELPHiA  IS  alfo  the  name  of  an  ancient  town  of  the 
L^^ffer  Afia,^  fituated  in  E.  long.  29®,  N.  lat*  38®.  ; 

PHILADELPHCIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  icofandria 
monogynia  dais.  The  calix  confids  of  four  of  five  feg- 
ments,  and  the  corolla  of  four  or  five  petals  ;  and  the 
capfule  has  four  or  five  cells,  containing  many  feeds.  There 
are  two  fpecies,  none  of  them  natives  of  Britain. 

PHILIP-FORT,  a  fortrefs  in  Dut.h  Brabant,  fituated  on 
the  ead  fide  of  the  Sclwsld,  oppofite  to  PearUfort,  five 
miles  north-wed  of  Antwerp. 

PHILIPPI,  an  ancient  town  of  Macedonia,  a  province  of 
European  Turky,  fituated  in  E.  long.  25®,  N.  lat.  4i<^, 

PHILIPPICS,  in  literature,  a  name  given  to  the  orations 
of  Oemodhenes  againd  Philip  king  of  Macedon ;  being 
edeemed  the  mader  pieces  of  that  great  orator. 

Philippic  is  alfo  a  term  applied  to  the  fourteen  cratiooe 
of  Cicero  againd  Mark  Anthony. 

PHILIPPINE  I  s LANDS,  are  fituated  in  the  Pacific  ocean, 
in  Afia.  between  114^  and  131®  ead  longitude,  and  be¬ 
tween  and  19^  north  latitude  ;  there  are  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  them,  and  Tome  very  large, 

Philippines,  a  religious  fociety  of  young  wom-’n,  at  Rome; 
fo  called  from  their  taking  St.  Philip  de  Neri  for  their 
protestor ;  they  confid  of  an  hundred  poor  girls,  who  are 
brought  up  till  they  are  of  age  to  be  married,  or  become 
nuns,  under  the  direblion  of  fome  religious  women,  who 
teach  them  to  read,  write,  and  work;  and  indrud  them 
in  the  duties  of  Chridianity.  '  They  wear  a  white  veil, 
and  a  black  crofs.on  their  breads. 

PHILIPPOPOLI,  a  city  of  European  Turky,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Romania,  fituated  on  the  river  Mariza;  in  E. 
long.  25®,  and  N  lat.  42°  20^ 

PHILIPbBURGH,  a  city  of  Germany,  in  the  palatinate 
of  the  Rhine  fituated  on  the  ead  bank  of  the  river  Rhine, 
in  E  long.  8®  16',  N.  lat.  49® 

PHILIPSTAT,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Gothland  and  territory  of  Wermeland,  fituated  in  E. 
long.  14®.  N.  lat  59®  5o^ 

PHILLYREA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  diandria  mono¬ 
gynia  dafs.  The  corolla  confids  of  four  fegments,  and 
the  berry  contains  four  feeds.  There  are  three  fpecies,^ 
none  of  them  natives  of  Britain. 

PHILOLOGY,  a  fcience,  or  rather  affemblage  of  feveral 
Iciences,  confiding  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  poetry,  anti¬ 
quities,  hidory,  aid  criticifm. 

Phylology  is  a  kind  of  univerfal  literatures  converlant 
about  all  the  fciences,  th‘.ir  rife,  progrefs,  authors, 

It  makes  what  the  French  call  the  belles  Uftres. 

PHILOMATHES,  a  lover  o£  learning  or  fcience, 

PHILONIUM,, 
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PHiXONIlTM,  in  pharmacy,  a  kind  of  fomniferons  ano¬ 
dyne  opiate,  taking  its  name  from  Philo  the  inventor. 

PHILOSOPHER,  a  pedbn  verfed  in  philofophy  ;  or  one 
who  makes  profeilion  of,  or  appHes  hirafeif  to,  the  ftudy 
of  nature  and  morality. 

Philosopher’s  stone,  the  greateft  objeft  of  akhymy, 
is  a  long  fought  for  preparation,  which,  when  found,  is 
to  convert  all  the  true  mercurial  part  of  metal  into  pore 
gold,  better  than  any  that  is  dug  out  of  the  mines,  or 
perfe<fted  by  the  refiner’s  art ;  and  this  only  by  calling  a 
little  quantity  thereof  upon  metals*  in  fufion,  whilft  that 
part  of  the  metal  which  was  not  mercury  is  immediately 
burnt  Of  blown  away.  But  this  like  every  other  fcien- 
tific  chimera,  will  for  ever  elude  the  refearches  of  man¬ 
kind. 

PHILOSOPHIC,  or  Philosophical,  fomething  that 
relates  to  philofophy.  See  Philosophy. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  egg,  among  chemifts,  a  thin  glafs- 
body,  or  bubble,  of  the  Ihape  of  an  egg,  with  a  long 
ne^-k  or  Hem,  ufed  in  digedions. 

PHILOSOPHY,  the  knowledge  or  Hudy  of  nature  and  mo¬ 
rality,  founded  on  reafon  and  experience.  See  Mecha¬ 
nics,  Optics,  Astronomy,  Logic,  Morals,  <bc, 

PHILYCA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  monogy- 
niaciafs.  The  perianthium  is  turbinated,  and  divided  in¬ 
to  five  fegments  •  it  has  no  petals,  but  fivefcales  fortify¬ 
ing  the  ftamina.  There  are  fix  fpecies,  none  of  them  na¬ 
tives  of  Britain. 

PHIMOSIS,  in  medicine,  a  diforder  of  the  penis,  in  which 
the  prepuce  is  rendered  fo  ftri^  or  tenfe,  that  it  cannot 
be  drawn  back  over  the  glans.  See  Medicine. 

PHLEBOTOMY,  the  opening  a  vein  with  a  proper  (harp- 
edged  and  pointed  inftrument  of  deel,  in  order  to  let  out 
a  proper  quantity  of  blood,  either  for  the  prefervation  or 
recovery  of  a  perfon’s  health. 

PHLEGM,  in  the  animal  oeconomy,  one  of  the  four  hu¬ 
mours  whereof  the  ancients  fuppofed  the  blood  to  be  com- 
pofed. 

The  chemids  make  phlegm,  or  water,  an  elementary 
body,  the  charaflers  of  which  are  fluidity,  infipidity,  and 
volatility. 

PHLEGMAGOGUES,  in  pharmacy,  fuch  medicines  as 
purge  off  phlegm;  fuch  arehermoda6lyls,  agaric,  lurbith, 
jalap, 

PHLF  GMATIC,  among  phyficlans,  an  appellation  given 
to  that  temperament  or  habit  of  the  body,  wherein  phlegm 
is  predominant  \  which  gives  rife  to  catarrhs,  coughs, 

- 

PHLEGMON,  denotes  an  external  inflammatioo  and 
tumour,  attended  v/ith  a  burning  heat,  drc. 

PHLEUM  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  triandria  dlgynla 
clafs.  The  calix  confids  of  two  linear,  truncated  valves; 
there  are  five  fpccies,  three  of  them  natives  of  Btirain, 
viz  the  pratenfe,  or  meadow  cat’? -tail-grafs  ;  the  pani- 
cuiatum,  or  branched  cat’s -t ail -grafs  ;  and  the  nodofum, 
or  bulbofe  cat’s-tail-grafs. 

PHLOGIDIAUGIA.  a  clafs  of  folTils,  the  charaacrs  of 
which  are,  that  the  bod'es  comprehended  in  it  are  tranf- 
parent  and  inflammable  :  fuch  are  fulphur,  orpimenr, 
zarnick,  and  amber. 

PHLOGISCIERIA,  another  clafs  of  folllls,  whiv.h  ,are 
inflammable  bodies  of  a  cparfcT  and  raore  impure  textnre, 
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and  not  pellucid  :  fuch  are  ambergreafe,  jet,  afphahi, 
ampelites,  and  lithantbrax. 

PHLOGISTON.  See  Chemestry,  p  68. 

PHLOGONIiE,  a  clafs  of  compound,  iriflammable,.  and 
metallic  fouiis,^  fcund  in  fmail  rnaiTes  of  determinaiely  an-^ 
gular  figures;  comprehending  the  pyricubia,  pyro<5tcgoni3, 
and  pyripolygonia. 

PHLOMIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  didynamia  gyrano- 
fpermia  chfs.  The  calix  is  angular  ;  and  the  fuperior 
lip  of  the  corolla  is  comprelTed,  incumbent,  and  kairyii 
There  are  twelve  fpecies,  none  of  them  natives  of  Bri¬ 
tain. 

PHLOX,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  monogynia^ 
clafs.  The  corolla  is  fliaped  like  a  jug  ;  the  filaments 
are  unequal  ;  the  ftigma  is  trifid  ;  and  the  capfule  has 
three  cells,  and  contains  but  one  feed. 

PHLYCTiENi^l,  in  medicine,  fmall  eruptions  on  the  (kin. 

PHOCA,  m  zoology,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  of  the  order 
of  the  feras.  It  has  fix  parallel  fore-teeih  in  the  upper 
jaw,  the  outermcfi  being  larger  ;  and  four  blunt,  paral¬ 
lel,  difiind:,  equal  fore-teeth  in  the  under  jaw;  It  has 
but  one  dog-tooth,  and  five  or  fix  three  pointed  grinders  ; 
and  the  hind-feet  are  united  fo  as  to  relemijje  a  fifli’s  tail. 
There  are  three  fpecies,  viz  i.  The  urfina,  orfea-bear, 
has  external  ears.  This  animal  fwims  with  incredible 
fwiftnefs ;  The  males  have  often  i  20  females,  Tons,  and 
daughters,  in  their  train.  They  copulate  on  the  Ihore, 
the  (emale  lying  on  their  backs.  They  are  hardly  afraid 
of  men,  and  bite  ftones  when  thrown  at  them.  Each  has 
a  particular  (lone  for  his  bed,  which  they  feldom  defcrt. 
They  often  fight  for  their  wives  and  beds  ;  when,  one  is 
beat  off,  another  makes  a  frefh  attack,  and  thus  fucceed 
alternately,  two  never  attacking  one,  till  the  whole  be 
engaged,  when  they  make  a  hideous  wailing  noife.  They 
are  found  in  the  northern  leas.  2.  I'he  leonina,  or  fea- 
Jion,  has  a  creft  on  his  forehead.  They  are  found  near 
the  fouth  pole.  They  fwim  in  troops,  and  fight  for  their 
wives.  3  The  vitulina,  orfea-calf,  has  a  fniooth  head, 
without  external  ears.  They  inhabit  the  European  a- 
cean  "  They  generally  deep  upon  fiones  above  the  water, 
and  are  eafily  kiiled  by  a  (troke  above  the  nofe. 

PHOCEA,  a  City  of  Ocolis,  on  the  well  co^fi  of  the  leiTer 
Afia,  anciently  fo  called 

PHOENICOPTERUS,.  or  Flamingo,  in  ornithology, 
a.genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  order  of  grallae.  The 
beik  is  naked,  teethed,  and  bent  as  if  it  were  broken  ; 
the  nodrils  are  linear  ;  and  the  feet,  are  palmated,  and 
four-toed,  There  is  but  one.  fpecies,  a. native  of  Africa 
and  America. 

PHOENIX,  in  aflronomy.  See  Astronomy,  p.  487.  . 

Phoenix,  the  cREAT  pal.m,  or  da.te-tree,  in  botany, 
a  genus  of  plants,  the  chara<51ers  of  which  are  not  yet 
perftdlly  afcertained  ;  the  . male  and.  female  flowers  are; 
on  diflin^t  plants,  or  on  the  fame  fpadix.  , 

PHOLAS,  a  genus  of  infecls., belonging to  jhe  order  of 
vcrmes- leftacea..  The  (hell  is  douhle-valved  and  divari¬ 
cated  ;  the  cardo. Is  turned  backwards,  -  and  connefted  by 
a  cartilage.  There  are  fix  fpecies,  diflinguiflied  by  the 
figure  of  their  (hells. 

PHONICS,  the  dp61rine  or  fcience  of  founds,  otherwife 
called  acouftics.  See  Pneumatics. 

PHOSPHORUS.  See  Che>?istry,  p.  123, 

PHRENES^ 
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PHRENES,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  25.3. 
PHREN^Y,  in  medicine,  an  inflammation  of  the  membranes 
of  the  brain,  attended  with  an  acute  fever  and  delirium. 

■  See  ^Iedicine,  p.  88. 

PHRYGIA,  the  Greater  and  LefTer,  two  provinces  ancient¬ 
ly  of  Afi  i  Minor  ;  having  the  Hellefpont  on  the  north. 
PHTHIRIASiS,  *in  medicine,  th-e  psdicularis  morbus,  or 
loufy  difeafe,  is  mod  incident  to  children,  though  adults 
are  not  ivholly^exempt  from  it, 

‘PHTHISIS,  a  fpecies  of  confumption,  arifing  from  an  ulcer 
.  of  the  lungs.  See  Medicine,  p.  103. 

PHYLLAN Tf  lUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  rnonoecia 
triandria  clafs.  The  calix  both  of  the  male  and  female 
confuds  of  eight  fegments ;  neither  of  them  have  any  co¬ 
rolla;  the  female  has  three  bifid  ftyli;  the  capfule  has 
three  cells,  and  contains  one  feed.  There  are  fix  fpecies, 
none  of  them  natives  of  Britain. 

PHYLLIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  peiltandria  digynia 
clafs.  The  fligmata  are  rough  ;  and  the  fruit  is  fparce. 
There  are  two  fpecies  noncj  of  them  natives  of  Britain. 
PHYSALIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  mono- 
gynia  clafs.  The  corolla  is  rotated;  the  feeds  are  conni- 
vent ;  and  the  berry  has  two  cells,  and  is  contained  with¬ 
in  an  inflated  calix.  There  are  ten  fpecies,  none  of  them 
natives  of  Britain. 

PHYSETER,.  in  zoology,  a  genus  belonging  to  the  order 
of  Cete.  It  has  teeth  in  the  under  jaw,  and  a  fiflula  in 
in  the  head  or  fnout.  There  are  four  fpecies,  f/z.  i.  The 
'  catodon,  with  a  fidula  in  the  fnout,  and  having  no  back- 
din.  2,  The  macrocepbalus  has  a  flflula  in  the  neck,  and 
no  back-fin.  The  fpermaceti  is  extracted  from  the  ven¬ 
tricles  of  its  brain.  3 .  The  microps,  with  along  fin  on  the 
back,  and  the  upper  jaw'much  longer  than  the  under  one. 
.4.  The  turfio,  with  a  very  high  fin  on  the  back;  and  the 
paints  of  the  teeth  blunt.  All  the  four  fpecies  are  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  northern  Ocean. 

PHYSIC.  See  Medicine. 

PHYSICAL,  fomething  relating  to  nature. 

PHYSICIAN,  a  perfon  who  profeffes  medicine,  or  the  art 
of  healing  difeafes. 

PH  YSICS,  a  denomination  fometimes  given  to  natural  phi- 
lofophy, 

PH’^SIOLOGY,  properly  denotes  a  dircourfe  of  nature, 
and  natural  bodies;  or,  it  is  that  part  of  natural  philofo- 
phy  which  treats  of  the  various  phaenomena  of  nature  in 
'  a  fcientifical  and  fpeculative  way. 

Among  phyficians,  the  term  phyfiology  denotes  the  hi- 
flory  of  the  human  body  and  its  feveralcondituent  parts, 
with  their  relations  and  faniflions, 

PHYTEUMA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  mono- 
gynia  clafs.  The  corolla  is  rotated,  with  linear  lacinlae ; 
the  fllgma  is  trlfid  ;  and  the  capfule  has  two  or  three  cells. 
The  fpbcies  are  fix,  only  one  of  them,  viz.  the  orbicula¬ 
ris,  or  horned  rampions,  a  native  of  Britain. 
PHYTOLACCA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  decandria 
decagynia  clafs.  It  has  no  calix;  the  petals  are  five;  and 
the  berry  has  ten  ceds,  and  ten  feeds.  There  are  four 
fpecies,  none  of  them  natives  of  Britain.  ' 
PHYTOLOGY,  a  difcourfe  concerning  the  kinds  and  vir¬ 
tues  of  plants. 

PIA  MATER,  in  anatomy,  See  Anatomy,  p.  285. 

PICA,  in  ornithology.  SeeCoRvos. 

pi.CA,  in  medicine,  ».  depravation  of  appetite,  which  makes 
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the  patie.nt  long  for  what  is  unfit  for  food,  or  incapable 
of  nouriibing,  as  chalk,  afhes,  coals,  plafter,  lime, 

PICA%  the  name  of  a  clafs  of  birds.  See  Natural  Hi¬ 
story. 

PICARDY,  a  province  of  France,  bounded  by  the  French 
Netherlands,  and  the  ftraights  of  Dover,  on  the  north  and 
ead ;  by  the  ifle  of  France,  on  thefouth  ;  and  by  Nor¬ 
mandy,  and  theEnglifli  channel,  on  the  wed. 

PICKLE,  a  brine  or  liquor,  commonly  compofed  of  fait, 
vinegar,  (^c,  fometimes  with  the  addition  of  fpices  ; 
wherein  meat,  fruit,  and  other  things  are  preferved  and 
feafoned. 

PICKERY,  in  Scots  law,  petty  theft,  or  dealing  things  of 
fmall  value. 

PTCQUERING,  ajlying  war  or.flcirmifh  made  by  foldiers 
detached  from  two  armies  for  pillage,  or  before  a  main 
battle  begins.  v  ' 

PICRIS,  in  botany,  a. genus  of  the  fyrgenefia  polygamia 
jequalis  clafs.  The  receptacle  is  naked;  the  calix  is  ca- 
Jiculated  ;  The  pappus  is  feathery;  and  the  feeds  are  fur¬ 
rowed  tranfverfely.  There  are  four  fpecies,  two  of  them 
natives  of  Britain,  I'/z.  the  echioides,  or  ox’s  tongue; 
and  the  bieracioides,  or  yellow  fuccory. 

PICTS  WALL,  in  antiquity,  a  wall  begun  by  the  emperor 
Adrian,  on  the  northern  bounds  of  England,  to  prevent 
the  incurfions  of  the  Pidls  and  Scots.  It  w'as  fird  made 
only  of  turf,  dreng‘hened  with  pallifadoes,  till  the  em¬ 
peror  Severus  coming  in  peHon  into  Britain  built  it  with 
foHd  done.  This  wall,  part  of  which  dill  remains,  begun 
at  the  entrance  of  Solway-friih  in  Cumberland,  and  run¬ 
ning  N.  E.  extended  to  the  German  ocean 

PICTURE,  a  piece  of  painting,  ora  fubje^l  reprefented  in 
colours,  cn  wmod,  canvas,  paper,  or  the  like. 

PICUS,  the  Wqod-pecker,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  be- 
Jonging  to  the  order  of  picas.  The  beak  is  'drait,  and 
confids  of  many  fidc  s,  and  like  a  wedge  at  the  point ;  the 
nodrils  are  covered  with  bridly  feathers;  the  tongue  is 
round  like  a  worm,  very  long,  diarp  at  the  point,  which 
is  befet  with  bridles  bent  backwards.  There  are  21  fpe¬ 
cies,  didinguifhed  by  their  colour. 

PIECE,  in  heraldry,  denotes  an  ordinary  or  charge.  See 
Charge. 

PIEDMONT,  a  principality  of  Italjr,  fo  called  from  its 
lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  It  is  bounded  by  Savoy, 
from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  Alps,  on  the  north;  by 
the  duchies  of  Milan  and  Montferrat,  on  the  ead;  by  the 
territories  of  Genoa,  and  theco'unty  of  Nice,  on  the  fouth  ; 
and  by  France,  on  the  wed  ;  being  about  100  miles  long, 
and  70  broad. 

PIER,  in  building,  denotes  a  mafs  of  done,  6'c.  oppofed 
by  way  of  forirefs  againd  the  force  of  the  Tea,  or  a  great 
river,  for  the  fecuriiy  of  diips  that  lie  at  harbbur  in  any 
haven. 

PIETISTS,  a  religious  fedlfprungup  among  the  protedants 
of  Germany,  feeming  to  be  a  kind  of  mean  between  the 
quakers  of  England,  and  the  quietids  of  the  Romilh 
church'. 

PIG,  iri  zoology.  See  Sus. 

Cuhiea-V\G.  See  Mus. 

Pig  of  had,  the  eighth  part  of  a  father,  amounting  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  weight. 

PIGEON,  -in  ornithology.  See  Columba. 

PIGMENTS,  preparations  ulsd  by  painters,  dyers,  e^rr.  to 
'  ’  impart 
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.  impart  coloufs  to  bodies,  or  to  imitate  particular  colours. 
PIOUS,  in  ichthyology.  See  Cyprinus. 

PIKE,  in  ichthyology.  See  Lucius. 

PILASTER,  m  architedure.  See  Architecture,  p. 
353- 

PILCHARD,  in  ichthyology.  See  Cl u pea. 

PILE,  in  heraldry,  an  ordinary  in  form  of  a  wedge,  con- 
trading  from  t  le  chief,  and  terminating  in  a  point  to¬ 
wards  the  bottom  of  the  fhield.  See  Plate  CXXXIV. 

The  pile,  like  other  ordinaries,  is  borne  inverted,  in- 
grailcd,  <bc.  and  iffues  indifferently  from  any  point  of  the 
verge  of  an  efcutcheon. 

Piles,  in  medicine.  See  Medicine,  p. 

PILGRIM  AGE,  a  kind  of  religious  difcspline,  which  con- 
fids  in  raking  a  yonrney  to  fomc  holy  place,  in  order  to 
.  adore  the  relics  of  fome  deceafed  faint.  Pilgrimages  be¬ 
gan  to  be  made  about  the  middle  ages,  of  the  church  ; 

.  but  they  were  mod  in  vogue  after,  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century,  vvben  every  on-  v/as  for  vifiting  places  of  devo- 
,  tion,  not  excepting  kings  and  princes  themfelves  ;  and 
even  bifhops  made  no  difficulty,  of  being  abfent  from  their 
churches  on  the  fame  account.  I'he  places  mod  vlfited 
were  Jerufalem,  Rome,  Compodella,  and  Tours  \  but 
the  greated  numbers  now  refort  to  Loretto,  in  order  to 
vrfit  the  chamber  of  the  bleffed  virgin,  in  which  fhe  was 
born,  and  brought  up  her  fon  Jefus,  till  he  was  twelve 
years  of  age.  "  ‘ 

PILL,  in  pharmacy,  a  form  of  medicine  refembling  a  lit¬ 
tle  ball,  to  be  fwalldwed  whole,  invented  in  favour  of 
fuch  as  cannot  take  bitter  and  ill-taded  medicinal  draughts, 

alfo  to  keep  in  readinefs  for  occafional  ufe  without 
decaying. 

PILLAR,  in  arcliiteidure,  a  kind  of  irregular  column, 
round  and  infulated,  but  deviating  from  the  proportions 
of  a  jud  column.  See  Architecture. 

PILLORY,  was  anciently  a  pod  ereeded  in  a  crofs  road, 
by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  with  his  arms  upon  it,  as  a 
mark  of  his  feignory,  and -fometimes  with  a  collar  to  (ix 
criminals  to. 

PILOT,  a  perfon  employed  to  cond  -(51  fhips  over  bars  and 
fands,  or  through  intricate  channels,  into  a  road  or  har¬ 
bour. 

PIMENTO,  in  botany.  See  Myrtus,  of  which  it  is  a 
fpecies. 

The  fruits  are  gathered  when  green,  and  are  expefed 
-  to  the  f^n  for  many  days  on  cloths,  frequently  fhaking 
and  turning  them,  till  thoroughly  dry;  they  take  great 
care  they  are  not  wetted  by  the  morning  and  evening 
xlews  and  when  thus  dried,  are  lent  over  to  us. 

Pimento  abounds  with  .a  fragrant  edertiai  oil,  which 
is  feparated,  in  great  quantity,  in  didiliation,'  and  is  fo 
heavy  that  it  finks  in  water.  This  fplce  is  much  ufed  in 
our  foods,  and  fometimesjn  medicine :  it  is,  indeed,  a 
very  good  apomatic,  and  fo  well  imitates  the  mixed  fla¬ 
vour  of  all  the  refi,  that  it  has  long  been  a  common  prac¬ 
tice  to  make  the  aqua  mirabilis,  which  was  ordered  to  be 
difliiled  from  all  the  fpices,  of  this  ingredient  alone  ;  and 
the  tafle  of  the  water  thus  made,  when  carefully  xlone, 
is  fo  near  the  genuine,  that  a  very  nice  palate  can  only 
dilitnguifh  it.  I 

PIMP;NELLA,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the  pentandria  di- 
gyffia  clafs.  The  fruit  is  oblong  ;  and  the  corolla  is  ;fub- 
h.  ^VoL.  ill.  N®89.  ~  2 
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radiated.  There  are.  four  fpecies,  two  of  them  natives 
of  Britain,  viz.  the  major,  or  great  burnet  faxirrage; 
and  the  faxifraga,  or  fmall  btirnet,  faxifrage.  ' 

PIN,  in  commerce,  a  little  neceffary  implement  made  pf 
brafs-wire,  ufed  chiefly  by  the  women  in  adjufting  their 
drefs. 

The  perfefUon  of  pins  conflfts  In  the  ftiffnefs  of  the 
wire  and  its  whitenefs,  in  the  heads  being  well  turned, 
and  in  the  finenefs  of  the  points.  The  London  pointing 
and  whitening  are  in  niofl  repute  ;  becaufe  our  pin-ma- 
.  kers,  in  pointing,  ufe  two  fleel-mills,  the  fidl  of  which 
forms  the  point,  and  the  latter  takes  of  all  irregularities, 
^nd  renders  it  fniooth,  and  as  it  were  poliflied ;  and  in 
whitening,  they  ufe  block-tin  granulated  ;  whereas  in  o- 
ther  countries  they  are  faid  to  ufe  a  mixture  of  tin,  lead, 

_  and  quick  CIver, 

PINDrvRiC,  in  poetry,  an  ode  formed  in  imitation  of  the 
manner  of  Pindar. 

PINE,  in  botany.  See  PiNus, 

PiNE-APPLE.  See  Bromelia, 

PINEAL  GLAND,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  sSd. 
PINGUICULA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  diandria  rao- 
nogynia  clafs.  The  corolla  is  ringent  ;  ihe'Calix  is  bi- 
labiated  ;  and  the  capfule  has  but  one  cell.  There  are 
four  fpecies,  two  of  them  natives  of  Britain,  viz.  the 
vulgaris,  or  butter-wort ;  and  the  lufotanica,  or  Corn¬ 
wall  butter-wort. 

PINION,  in  mechanics,  an  arbor,  or  fpindle,  in  the  body 
whereof  are  feveral  notches,  which  catch  the  teeth  of  a 
wheel  that  ferves  to  turn  it  round  :  or  it  is  a  lefler  wheel 
which  plays  in  the  teeth  of  a  larger. 

PINK,  a  veflll  ufed  at  fea,  mailed  and  rigged  like  other 
fh^ps,  only  that  this  is  built  with  a  round  flern  ;  the 
bends  and  ribs  compafling  fo  as  that  her  ribs  bulge  out 
very  much. 

Pink  in  botany.  See  Dianthus, 

PINNACE,  a  fmall  velTcf  ufed  at  fea,  with  a  fq  uare  ftern, 
having  fails  and  oars,  and  carrying  three  mails,  chiefly 
ufed  as  a  fcout  for  intelligence,  and  for  landing  of 
men,  ^c,  _ 

PINNACLE,  in  architedure,  the  top  or  roof  of  an  houfei 
terminating  in  a  point.  t 

PINNATED  LEAVES,  in  botany^  See  Botany,  p.  64c. 
PINUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  moncecia  monadelphia 
clafs  The  calix  of  the  male  confifls  of  four  leaves  ;  it 
has  no  corolla ;  the  ftamina  are  numerous,  with  naked 
ahtheree.  The  calix  of  the  female  is  a  ftrob.ilus, '  contain¬ 
ing  two  flowers  ;  it  has  one  pjftillum ;  and  the  nut  is  eni* 
braced  by  a  membranaceous  wing.  There  are  12  fpe¬ 
cies,  three  of  them  natives  ofBdtaD',  viz  the  fylveft 
tris,  or  Scotch  flr;  the  picea,  or  yellow-leaved  flr;  and 
theabies,  or  common  fir. 

PIONEER,  In  the  art  of  war,  a  labourer  employed  in  sn 
army  to  fmooth  the  roads,  pals  the  artillery  along,  and 
dig  lines  and  trenches,  mines,  and  other  works. 

PIPE,  in  law,  is  -a  roll  in  the  exchequer,  called  alfo  the 
great  roll.  See  the  next  article. 

Pipe-office,  is  an  office,  wherein  a^perfbn,  called  the  clerk 
of  the  pipe,  m  Aes  out  leafes  of  crown-lands,  by  warrant 
from  the  iord-treafurer,  or  commiffioners  of  the  treafury, 
or  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

PIPER,  PEPPER,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  diandria  tri- 
-gynhy  ejafs.  It  has  neither  calix  nor  corolla;  the  berry 
6  E  coctaif.3 
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■  contains  but  one  feed.  There  are  20  fpecles,  all  natives 
of  warm  countries. 

Piper,  in  ichthyology.  See  Trigla. 

PIRACY,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Tit.  xxxiii. 

PIRATE,  a  perfon,  or  velTe],  that  rob§  on  the  high  Teas,  , 
without  permiffion  or  authority  of  any  prince  or  Rate. 

PISA,  a  city,  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Tufcany,  fiiuiied 
on  the  river  Arno,  four  miles  call  of  the  fea,  and  ten 
miles  north  of  Leghorn. 

PISCARY,  in  our  ancient  ftatutes,  the  liberty  of  fiflilng  in 
another  man’s  waters. 

PISCES,  in  aftronomy,  the  twelfth  fign  or  conflellation  of 
the  zodiac.  See  Astrono^^y,  p.  487. 

PISCINA,  in  antiquity,  a  large  bafon  in  a  public  place  or 
fquare,  where  the  Roman  youth  learned  to  fwim,  and 
which  was  furrounded  with  a  high  wall,  to  prevent  call¬ 
ing  of  filth  into  if. 

PiSSAPHALTUM,  earth  pitch,  a  fluid,  opake,  mi¬ 
neral  body,  oTa  thick  confidence,  of  a  drong  fmell,  rea¬ 
dily  inflamr^iable,  but  leaving  a  refiduum  of  greyilh  afhes 
after  burning.  It  aVifes  out  of  the  cracks  of  rocks,  in 
feveral  places  in  the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  and  in  fome  other 
parts  of  the  Ead-Indies,  and  is  much  adeemed  there,  in 
paralytic  diforders. 

PISSELiECM  Indicum,  Barbadoes  tar,  a  mineral 
fluid,  of  the  nature  of  the  thicker  bitumens,  and  of  all 
others  the  mod  "approaching  in  appearance,  colour,  and 
confidence,  to  the  true  piflafphaltum,  though  differing 
from  it  in  other  refpeids.  It  is  very  frequent  in  many 
parts  of  America,  where  it  is  found  trickling  down  the 
fides  of  mountains  in  large  quantities,  and  fometimes 
floating  on  the  furface  of  the  waters.  It  has  been  great¬ 
ly  recommended  internally  in  coughs  and  other  diforders 
of  the  bread  and  lungs. 

PISTACIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  dioecia  pentandria 
clafs.  The  calix  of  the  amentum  in  the  male  confids  of 
five  fegments  ;  it  has  no  corolla  :  The  calix  of  the  fe* 
male  confids  of  three  fegments  ;  it  has  no  corolla  ;  there 
are  three  dyli;  and  the  drupa  contains  one  feed.  There 
are  five  fpecies,  ail  natives  of  warm  climates. 

Pidachia-nuts  abound  with  a  fweet  and  well-lafted  oil, 
which  they  will  yield  in  great  abundance,  on  being  prefled 
after  bruifing  them  :  they  are  reckoned  w  holefome  andnu- 
triiive,  and  are  very  proper  to  be  preferibed  by  way  of 
redoratives,  eaten  in  a  moderate  quantity,  and  to  people 
emaciated  with  long  illnefles. 

PISTIL,  among  botanids.  See  Botany,  p.  637. 

PISTOL,  the  fmalled  piece  of  fire-arms,  born  at  the  fad- 
dle  bow,  on  the  girdle,  and  in  the  pocket. 

PISTOLE,  a  gold  coin,  ftruck  in  Spain,  and  in  feveral 
parts  of  It.  ly,  Switzeiland,  ^c. 

The  pidole  has  its  augmentatio-ns  and  diminutions, 
which  are  quadruple  pidoles,  double  piftoles,  arfd  half 
pidoles. 

PISTON,  in  pump-work,  is  a  fhort  cylinder  of  metal,  or 
other  folid  fubdance,  fitted  exadtly  to  the  cavity  of  the 
barrel  or  body  of  the  pump.  See  Hydrostatics. 

PISUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  diadelphia  decandria 
clafs.  The  dylusis  triangular,  carinated  and  downy  a- 
bove;  and  the  two  upper  lacinix  of  the  calix  are  Ihorter 
than  the  red.  The  fpecies  are  four,  only  one  of  them, 
viz.  the  marinum,  orfea-peafe,  a  native  of  Britain. 

Peas  are  nutritive,  and  accordingly  ufed  for  foodj  but 
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rarely  for  any  medicinal  purpofes,  except  to  Iceep  iflues 
open  ;  for  which  purpofe  they  are  rubbed  with  bafilicon, 
or  linimentum  Arcssi. 

PITCH,  a  tenaceous  oily  fubdance,  drawn  chiefly  from 
pines  and  firs,’  and  ufed  in  fliipping,  medicine,  and  vari¬ 
ous  other  arts ;  or  it  is  more  properly  tar,  infpiflated 
by  boiling  it  over  a  flow  fire. 

The  method  of  procuring  the  tar,  is  by  cleaving  the 
trees  into  fmall  billets,  which  are  laid  in  a  furnace  that 
has  two  apertures,  through  one  of  which  the  fire  is  put, 
and  through  the,  other  the  pitch  is  gathered,  which, 
ouzmg  from  the  wood,  runs  along  the  bottom  of  the 
furnace  into  places  made  to  receive  it.  When  thefmoke, 
which  is  here  very  thu.k,  gives  it  blacknefs,  this  is  called 
tar;  which,  on  being  boiled,  to  confume  more  of  its  moi- 
dure,  becomes  pitch. 

There  is  another  method  of  drawing  pitch,  ufed  in  the 
Levant:  a  pit  is  dug  in  the  ground,  two  ells  in  diame¬ 
ter  at  the  top,"  but  ocntra6Iing  as  it  grows  deeper  ;  this 
is  filled  with  branches  of  pine,  ^cloven  into  Olivers  ;  the 
wood  at  the  top  of  the  pit  is  then  feton  fire,  and  burning 
downwards,  the  tar  ruis  from  it  out  of  a  hole  made  in 

^  the  bottom;  and  this,  is  boiled,  as  ab(3ve,  to  give  it  the 
confidence  of  pitch. 

PITH,  in  vegeiatioa.  the  foft  fpungy  fubdance  contained 

..  in  the  central  parts  of  plants  and  trees.  See  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Part  I. 

PITUITARY  GLAND,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy, 
p.  286. 

PLACE,  in  war,  a  general  name  for  all  kinds  of  fortrefles 
where  a  party  may  defend  themfelves. 

C&mr;2on  VhACZ.  See  Common  place. 

PLACENTA,  in  anatomy .  and  midwifery,  a  fo'ft  roundlfh 
mais  found  in  the  womb  of  pregnant  women  ;  which, 
from  its  refemblance  to  the  liver,  was  called  by  the  an¬ 
cients  hepar  uterinum,  the  uterine  liver.  See  Midwifery, 
p  208. 

PLACENTIA,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Edre- 
madura:  W  long.  6^,  N.  iat.  39^*  45^ 

PLAGIARY,  in  philology,  the  purloining  another  perfon’s 
works,  and  putting  them  off  for  a  man’s  own.  Among- 
the  Romans,  plagiarius  was  prSpeily  a  perfon  W'ho 
bought,  fold,  or  retained  a  freeman  for  a  Have  ;  and  W'as 
fo  called,  becaufe  by  the  Flavian  law  fuch  perfons  wero 
condemned,  ad  plagas,  to  be  whipped. 

PLAGIURI.  among  ichthyologids,  a  chfs  of  fiflits  com¬ 
prehending  all  thole  which  have  the  tails  not  perpendicu¬ 
lar,  but  placed  in  an  horizontal  direction. 

PLAGUE,  Pestilence,  or  Pestilential  fevbr. 
See  Medicine,  p.  71. 

PX.AISE,  the  Engiifli  name  of  a  fpecies  of  the  pleuronedes. 
See  Plefronectes. 

PLAN,  in  general,  denotes  the  reprefentation  of  fomething 
drawn  on  a  plane  :  fuch  are  maps,  charts,  ichnographies, 
^c. 

The  term  plan,  however,  is  particularly  ufed  for  a 
draught  of  a  building,  fuch  as  it  appears,  or  is  intended 
/to  appear,  on  the  ground  ;  Ihe'wing  the  extent,  divifion, 
and  didribution  of  its  area,  or  ground-plot,  into  apart¬ 
ments,  rooms,  paflages, 

PLANE,  in  geometry,  denotes  a  plain  furface,  or  one  that 
lies  evenly  between  its  bounding  lines  :  and  as  a  right  lina 
is  the  fliortell  extenfioa  from  one  point  to  another,  fo  a 
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plain  furFace  h  ihe  ihorteft  exteaficn  froni  one  line  to 
another. 

Plane,  in' joinery,  an  edged  tool,  or  irft-rument  for  parting 
and  fliaving  of  wood  fmooth. 

It  confilts  of  a  piece  of  wood,  very  fmooth  ^t  bottom, 
as  a  flock  or  fhaft  ;  in  the  middle  of  which  is  an  aperture, 
through  which  a  flee!  edge,  or  chifTel,  placed  obiiq  lely, 
palTes  *,  which  being  very  fharp,  takes  off  the  inequalities 
of  the  wood  it  is  flid  along, 

PLANE-TREE,  in  botany.  SeePLATANus. 

PLANET,  a  celeftial  body,  revolving.round  the  fun  as  a 
centre,  and  continually  changing.Its  pofiiion,  with  refpeifl 
to  the  fixed  flars  ;  whence  the  which  is  a 

Greek  word,  fignifying  •wanderer^  See  Astronomy. 
PLANETARIUM,  the  fame  with  orrery.  See  Astro¬ 
nomy,  p.  495, 

PLANIMETRy,  that  part  of  geometry  which  confiders 
lines  and  plain  figures,  without  confidering  their  height  or 
depth.  See  Geomet/Ry. 

PLANISPHERE,  fignifies  a  projet^ion  of  the  fphere,  and 
its  various  circles  on  a  plane  ;  in  which  fenfe  maps,  where¬ 
in  are  exhibited  the  meridians,  and  other  circles  .of  the 
fphere,  are  pbnifphercs. 

PLANT,  is  defined  to  be  an  organical  body,  deflitnte  of 
fenfe  and  fpontaneous  motion,  adhering  to  another  body 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  draw  from  it  its  nourifhment,  and 
having  power  of  propagating  itfelfby  feeds.  See  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Botany.  , 

Sen/uive  Plant.  See  Mimosa, 

PLANTA,  in  anatomy,  the  foot.  See  Anatomy,  p.  i8y. 

FLANTAGO,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  tetrandria  monp- 
gynia  clafs.  The  calix  and  corolla  has  each  four  feg- 
ments  ;  the  flamina  are  very  long  ;  aisduhe  capfule  is  bi¬ 
locular,  There  are  2 1  fpecies,  eight  of  them  natives  of 
Britain. 

The  root,  leaves,  and  feeds  of  plaintain,  are  reckoned 

■  cooling  and  aflringent,  Mt  is  likewife  accounted  a  great 
healer  of  frefli  wounds. 

l¥ ater  Plaintain.  See  Ranunculus. 

PLANTARIS,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  210. 

PLANTATION,  in  the  Wefl-Indies,  denotes  a  fpot  of 
ground  which  a  planter  or  perfon  arrived  in  a  new  colony, 
pitches  on  t@  cultivate  for  his  own  ufe,  or  is  afiigned  for 
that  purpofe.  Hov/ever,  the  term  plantation  is  often  u- 
fed  in  a  fynonymous  fenfe  with  colony, 

PLASTER,  in  pharmacy,  is  deBned  to  be  an  external  ap¬ 
plication,  of  a  harder  confiftence  than  our  ointments  ; 
thefe  are  to  be  fpread  according  to  the  different  circum-^ 
fiances  of  the  wound,  place,  or  patient,  either  upon  lin- 
nen  or  leather. 

Plaster,  among  bat!(^ers,  ^c.  The  plafter  of  Paris  is  a 
preparation  of  feveral  fp^ecies  of  gypfums^  dug  near  Mont 
Maitre,  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  ;  whence 
the  name. 

The  bed  fort  is  hard,  white,  fhining,  and  marbly  ; 
known  by  the  names  of  plader-ltone,  or  parget  of  Mount 
Maitre  It  will  neither  give  fire  with-fteel,  nor  ferment 
with  aqua  fortis;  but  ve^y  freely  and  readily  calcines  in 
the  fire,  into  a  very  fine  plafter  ;  the  ufe  of  which  in 
building,  and  calling  ftatues,  is  well  known. 

PLASTIC,  denotes  a  thing  endued  with  a  formative  power, 
or  a  faculty  of  forming  or  falhioning  a  mafs  of  matter, 
after  the  likenefs  of  a  living  being  ;  fuch  a  viriue  as  foine. 


of  the  ancient  Epicureans,  and  perhaps'the  Pcr'patetlcsr 
too,  imagined  tp  refide  in  the  earth,  or  at  lead  to  have 
anciently  refided  therein,  by  means  whereof,  and  without 
any  extraordinary  intervention  of  a  creator,  it  put  forth 
plants,  i&c.  Some  of  them  feem  to  be  of  opinion,  that 
animals,  and  even  man  himfelf,  was  theeffedlof  this  plaftic 
power. 

Plastic  art,  a  branch  of  fculpture,  being  the  art  of 
forming  figures  of  men,  birds,  beads,  fifhes,  inq;iader, 
clay,  due,  or  the  like. 

PLATA,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  near  the  coad 
of  Peru,  fituated  W.  long.  81°,  S.  lat.  1°.  It  is  alfo 
the  name  of  a  city  of  Peru,  capital  of  the  province  of  La 
Plata,  fituated  in  W.  lopg.  66°  30',  S.  iat.  22°  30^ : 
and  alfo  the  name  of  a  great  river  of  Peru,  which  riling 
in  the  province  of  La  Plata,  and  running  fouth-ead  till 
it  joins  the  river  Paragua,  difeharges  itfe’f  into  the  At.- 
lantic  ocean,  below  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

PLATALEA,  or  fpoon-bill,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  be¬ 
longing  to  the  order  of  grallse.  The  beak  is  plain,  and 
dilates  toward  the  point  into  an  orbicular  form  ;  the  feet 
have  three  toes,.,  and  are  half  palmated.  There  are  three 
fpecies,  didinguilhed  by  their  colour. 

PLATANUS,  the  Plane-tree,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  monoecia  polyandria  clafs.  The  caiix  both  of  the 
male  and  female  is  a  roundifh  amentum;  the  male  has  no 
corolla  ;  the  corolla  of  the  female  confids  of  many  petals,; . 
the  ftigma  is  bent  backward  ;  and  the  feeds  are  round. 
The  fpecies  are  two,  none  of  them  natives  of  Britain. 

PLATBAND,  in  gardening,  a  border  or  bed  of  flowers 
along  a  wall,  or  the  fide  of  a  parterre  frequently  edged 
with  box, 

Platband  of  a  door  or  window  is  ufed  for  t|ie  lintel,  where 
that  is  made  fquare  or  not  much  arched. 

PLATFORM,  in  the  military  art,  an  elevation  of  earthy 
on  which  cannon  is  placed,  to  fire  on  the  enemy  ;  fuch 
are  the  r>iounts  in  the  middle  of  curtains. 

Platform,  in  archite6lure,  is  a  row  of  beams,  which  fup- 
port  the  timber-work  of  a  roof,  and  lie  on  the  top  of  the 
'wall,  where  the  entablature  ouglii  to  be  raifed. 

PLATONIC,  fomething.  that  relates  to  Plato,  his  fchool- 
philo  ophy,  opinions,  or  the  like. 

Platon  i  c  year,  or  the  great  year,  is  a  period  of  time 
determined  by  the  revolution  of  the  equinoxes.  See  A- 
stronomy,  p.  562. 

PLATOON,  in  the  military  art,  a  fmalT  fquare  body  of 
forty  or  fifty  men,  drawn  out  of  a  battalion  of  foot,  and 
placed  between  the  fquadrons  of  horfe,  to  fudain  them; 

PLATYSMA  myoides,  in  anatomy..  See  Anatomy, 
P-  195' 

PLEA,  in  law,  is  what  either  party  alledges  for  himfelf  in 
court,  in  a  caufe  there  depending;  and  in  a  more  reftrain- 
ed  fenfe,  it  is  the  defendant’s  anlwer  to  the  plainiid’s  der 
ciaration. 

Csur/  of  Cornmon  Pleas;  See  Common-pleas. 

PLEASURE  and  pain,  fiys  Mr  Locke,  are  fimpJe  ideas?, 
which  we  receive  both  from  fenfation  and  refl6‘(flion;  there 
being  thoughts  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  fenfations,  accom¬ 
panied  with  pleafure'or  pain.  See  Metaphysics. 

PLEBEIAN,  any  perfon  of  the  rank  of  the  common  peo¬ 
ple.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
mans,  who  v/ere  divided  into  fenators,  knights,  andple- 
beiaas,. 

PLEDGE,.^ 
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^LKDGE,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Tit.  xx.  13. 

PLEDGET,  Bot-sTER,  or  Compress,  in  furgery,  a  kind 
of  flat  tent,  la?d  over  a  wound, imbibe  the  fuperfllious 
humours,  and  keep  it  clean, 

PLEIADES,  in  agronomy,  an  afTemblage  of  fears  in  the 
neck  of  tlii  conllellation  taurus.  See  Astromomv,  p. 
’/]87. 

PLENARY,  fomething  complete  or  full. 

PLENiPO  I'ENTfARY,  a  perfon  vefted  with  full  power 
to  do  any  thing.  See  Embassador. 

PLENITUPE,  the  quality  of  a  thing  that  is  full,  or  that 
fills  another.  In  medicine,  it  chiefly  denotes  a  redundancy 

‘  of  blood  and  humours. 

PLENUM,  in  phyhes,  denotes,  according  to  the  Cartefians, 
that  ffate  of  things,  wherein  every  part  of  fpace  is  fuppo 
fed  to  be  full  of  matter  ;  in  oppofition  to  a  vacuum. 

PLEONASM,  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  whereby  we  ufe  words 
feemingly  fupetfluous,  in  oider  to  exprefs  a  thought  with 
the  greater  energy  :  fuch  as,  I  Yaw  it  with  my  own  eyes, 
6c. 

PLETHOR  A,  in  medicine,  a  greater  redundance  of  laud¬ 
able  blood  and  humonrs  than  is  capable^  of  undergoing 
thofe  changes’ w’hich  mull  necefTarily  happen  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  life  without  inducing  dlfeafes. 

FLEUR in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  278. 

PLEURISY,  in  medicine.  See  Medicine,  p.  89. 

PLEURONECTES,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  belonging  to 
the  order  of  thoracici.  Both  eyes  are  on  the  fame  lide 
of  the  head  ;  there  are  from  four  to  feven  rays  in  the 
gill-membrane;  the  body  is  comprefTed,  the  one  fide  re- 
iemblfng  the  back  and  the  other  the  belly.  There  are  17 
rpecies., 

PLEXUS,  among  anatomifls,  a  bundle  of  fmall  vcfTels  in¬ 
terwoven  in  tlie  form  of  net-work. 

PLIMOUTH,  or  PLYMOUTH,  a  port-town  of  Devonfhire, 
and  a  llation  for  the  building  and  laying  up  of  fhips  of 
war  belonging  to  the  royal  navy  :  W,  long.  4®  27^  N. 
lit.  ^6^  26E  It  lends  two  members  to  parliament. 

PLIMTON,  a  borough  town  of  Devonlhire,  fituated  near 
theEnglifh  Channel,  thirty-fix  miles  fouth-wefl  of  Exeter. 

-  It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

PLINIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  polyandria  monogynia 
cl.ifs.  Ti:e  corolla  confifis  of  five  petals,  and  the  calix 
of  five  fegments ;  the  berry  is  furrowed,  and  contains  one 
feed.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  a  native  of  America. 

PLINTH,  in  aruhitedure,  a  flat  fquare  member,  in  tlie  form 
of  a  brick. 

PLOCSKOW.  the  capital  of  a  palatinate  of  the  fame  name, 
-in  Poland  fifty  miles  north-wefl  of  Warfaw. 

PLOT;  in  dramatic  poetry,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  the  fable 
of  a  trngevly  or  comedy,  but  more  particularly  the  knot 
or  intrigue,  wdiich  makes  the  embarras  of  any  piece. 

Plot,  in  farveying,  the  plan  or  draught  of  any  field,  farm, 
or  manor  furveyed  wdth  an  infirument,  and  laid  down  in 
the  prosper  figure^and  dimenfions, 

PLOT71NG,  among  furveyors,  is  the  art  of  laying  down 
on  paper,  6c.  the  feveral  angles  and  lines  of  a  trad  of 
ground  furvej^-d  by  a  theodolite,  6c.  and  a  chain.  •  See 
Geometry, 

PLOVER,  in  ornithology.  SeeCnARADRius. 

PLOUGH,  in  agriculture,  a  machine  for  turning  up  the 
foil,  contrived  to  fave  the  time,  labour,  and  expcnce,  that 
without  this  inflrumsnt  mufl  have  been  employed  in  dig- 
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ging  land,  to  prepare  it  for  the  fowing  of  all  kinds  of  grain. 
See  Agriculture,  p,  54. 

PLOUGHMAN,  the  perfon  who  guides  the  plough  in 
in  the  operation  of  tilling. 

PLOUGHING,  in  agticulture,  turning  up  the  earth  with 
a  plough.  See  Agriculture,  p.  57. 

PLUKNETIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  themonoecia  mono* 
delphia  clafs.  Neither  the  male  nor  the  female  have  any 
cahx ;  the  corolla  of  each  has  four  petals ;  the  male  has 
four  glandular  bearded  nedaria  ;  tlie  flylus  is  filiform  ; 

^  the  fligma  is  peltated  ;  and  the  capfule  has  four  cells,  con¬ 
taining  one  feed.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  a  native  of 
India. 

PLUM-TREE*,  in  botany.  SeePauNus. 

PLUMAGE,  the  feathers  which  ferve  birds  for  a  cover- 
ing. 

PLUMB-LINE,  among  artificers,  denotes  a  perpendicular 
to.the  horizon ;  fo  called,  as  being  commonly  ereded  by 
means  of  a  plummet. 

PLUMBAGO,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  mo¬ 
nogynia  clafs.  The  corolla  is  bell  fiiaped;  the  ffamina 
are  inferred  into  fcales  at  the  bafe  of  the  corolla  ;  the 
ftigma  is  quinquefid  ;  and  there  is  but  one  oblong  trunca¬ 
ted  feed.  The  fpecies  are  four,  none  of  them  natives  of 
Britain 

PLUMBERY,  the  art  of  calling  and  working  lead,  and  u- 
fing  it  in  buildings,  6c. 

As  this  metal  melts  very  eafiiy,  it  is  eafy  to  call  it  into 
figures  of  any  kind,  by  running  it  into  moulds  of  brafs, 
clay,  plafler,  6c.  But  the  chief  article  in  plumbery  is 
fheets  and  pipes  of  lead ;  and  as  tbefe  make  the  bafis  of 
tlie  plumber’s  work,  we  fliall  here  give  the  procefs  of 
making  them.  In  calling  fheet-lead,  a  table  or  mould  is 
made  ufe  of,  which  confifis  of  large  pieces  of-Avood  well 
jointed,  and  bound  with  bars  of  iron  at  the  ends,  on  the 
lides  of  which  runs  a  frame  confiding  of  a  ledge,  or  bor¬ 
der  of  wood,  two  cr  three  inches  thick,  and  two  or  three 
inches  high  from  the  mould,  called  thefharps;  the  ordi¬ 
nary  width  of  the  mould,  within  thefe  (harps,  is  from 
three  to  four  feet;  and  its  length  is  fixteen,  feventeen, 
or  eighteen  feet.  This  fhould  be  fomething  longer  than 
the  fheets  are  intended  to  be,  in  order  that  the  end 
where  the  metal  runs  off  from  rhe  mould  may  be  cut  off, 
becaufe  it  is  commonly  th  n  or  uneven,  or  ragged  at  the 
end.  It  mufl  Hand  very  even  or  level  in  breadth,  and  . 
fomething  falling  from  the  end  in  which  the  metal  is 
poured  in,  viZ.  about  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  a  half,  in 
the  length  of  fixteen  or  feventeen  inches.  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  mould  hands  the  pan,  which  is  a  concave  tri¬ 
angular  prifm,  compofed  of  two  plank's  nailed  together  at 
right  ahgles,  and  two  triangular  pieces  fitted  in  between 
them  at  the  ends.  The  length  of  this  pan  is  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  mould  in  which  tfie  fheets  are  cafl :  it 
hands  with  its  bottom,  which  is  a  fharp  edge,  on  a  form 
at  the  end  of  the  mould,  leaning  with  one  fide  againfl  it  ; 
and  on  the  oppofite  fide  is  a  handle  to  lift  it  up  by,  topour 
out  the  melted  lead  ;  and  on  that  fide  of  the  pan  next  the 
mould,  are  tw'o  iron  hook’s  to  take  hold  of  the  mould,  and 
prevent  the  pan  from  hipping,  while  the  melted  lead  is 
pouring  out  of  it  into  the  mould.  This  pan  is  lined  on  the 
infide  with  moihened  find,  to  prevent  it  from  being  fired  ’ 
by  the  Hot  metal.  The- mould  is  alfo  fpread  ov:r,  about 
two  thirds  of  an  inch  thick,  with  fand  fined  and  moih¬ 
ened 
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which  Is  rendered  perfetflly  level  by  moving  over 
it  a  piece  of  wood  called  allrike,  by  trampling  upon  it 
v/irh  the  teet,  and  fnioothing  it  over  with  a  fmoothing 
plane,  wh  chis  a  thick  plate  of  polfhed  brai's,  about  nine 
inches  fquare,  turned  up  on  all  the, four  edges,  arid  wiih 
a  hand!e  fitted  on  to  the  upper  or  concave  fide.  Thefknd 
being  thus  lotoothed,  it  is  fit  for  calling  (beets  of  lead : 
bunf  they  would  call  a  ciftern,  theymeaiure  out  the  big- 
refs  of  the  four  Tides ;  and  having  taken  the  dimenfions  of 
the  front,  or,  fo  e-part,  make  mouldings  by  preffing  long 
flips  of  wood,  which  contain  the  fame  mouldings,  into  the 
level  fand,  and  form  the  ilgures  of  birds,  beads,  <i3c.  by 
prcfiiog  ia  the  fame  manner  leaden  figures  upon  it,  and 
then  taking  them  ofF,  and  at  the  fame  time  fmoothing  the 
Turface  where  any  of  the  fmd  is  railed  up,  by  making 
thefe  iiuprefEons  upon  if.  The  refl  of  the  operation  is  the 
fame  in  cafling  either  ciderns  or  plain  fheets  of  lead  :  but 
before  we  proceed  to  mention  the  manner  in  which  that 
is  performed,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  give  a  more  particular 
defcription  of  the  drike.  The  dnke  then  is  a  piece  of 
board  about  live  inches  broad,  and  fomething  longer'^than 
the  bfeadih  of  the  mould  on  the  infidc  ;  and  at  each  end 
is  cut  a  notch,  about  tv/o  inches  dee'p,  io  that  when  it  is 
ufed,  it  rides  u|3on  the  (harps  with  thof^  notche?,'.  Before 
they  begin  to  cad,  the  Itrike  is  m-tde  re^dy  by  tacking  on 
two  pieces  of  an  old  hat  on  the  notches,  or  by  (lipping  a 
caf^  of  leather  over  each  end.  in  order  to  raife  the  under 
fideabout  one  eighth  of  an  inch,  or  fomething  more,  above 
the  fand,  according  as  they  W'ould  have  the  fheet  to  be  in 
thicknefs  ;  then  they  tallow  the  under  edge  of  the  (Irike, 
and  lay  it  acrofs  the  mould.  The  lead  being  melted,  it  is 
laddled  into  the  pan,  in  which,  when  there  is  a  fudicient 
quantity  for  the  prefent  purpofe,  the  fcum  of  the  metal  is 
fwept  off  with  a  piece  of  board  to  theedge  of  the  pan  letting 
it  fettle  on  the  fand,  which  is  by  this  means  prevented  from 
faiimg  into  the  mould  at  the  pouring  out  of  the  metal. 
V/hen  the  lead  is  cool  enough,  which  is  known  by  its  be¬ 
ginning  to  dand  with  a  (hell  or  wall  on  the  fand  round 
the  pan,  two  men  take  the  pan  by  the  handle,  or  elfe  oue 
of  them  lift  it’up  by  a  bar  and  chain  6xed  to  a  beam  in 
the  ceiling,  and  pour  itinto  the  mould,  while  another  .man 
(lands  ready  with  theflrike,  and,  as  foonas  they  have  done 
pouring  in  the  metal,  puts  on  the  mould,  fvveeps  the  lead 
forward,  and  draws  the  overplus  into  a  trough  prepared 
to  receive  it.  The  (heets^jeing  thus  cad,  nothing  remains 
but  to  planifh  the  edge?;n  order  to  render  them  fmooth 
and/lraighi ;  but  if  it  be  a  cidero,  it  is  bent  into  four  fides, 
fo  that  the  two  ends  may  join  the  back,  where  they  are 
folderc’d  together,  after  which  the  bottom  is  foldered  up. 

The  method  of  cading  thin  (lieets  of  lead.  Indead  of 
fand,  they  cover  the  mould  with  a  piece  of  woolen  du(F 
naded  down  at  the  two  ends  to  keep  it  tight,  and, over  this 
lay  a  very  fine  linen  cloth.  In  this  procefs  great  regard  is 
had  rt)  the  jufl  degree  of  heat,  fo  as  that  the  lead  may 
run  well,  and  yet  not  burn  the  linen.  This  they  judge  of 
by  a  piece  of  paper;  for  it  takes  fire  in  the  liquid  lead  if  it 
is  too  hot,  and  if  it  be  not  fh*  ucik  and  fcorched  a  little,  it 
is  no-  hot  enough.  They  have  here  a  drike  difierent  from 
that  deferibed  above:  it  is  a  wooden  cafe,  only  clofed  on 
three  fides:  it  Is  pretty  high  behind;  but  the  two  fides,  like 
two  n.cute  angles,  fl  II  diminifh  to  the  tip  from  the  place 
where  they  are  joined  to  the  third  or  middle*  piece,  where 
tliey  are  of  the  (\me  height  therew'itlr,  viz.  feven  cr  eight 
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inches  high,  the  width  of  the  middle  makes  that  of  khe 
drike,  v/liich  again  makes  th  ii  of  the  ilieec  to  the  cad. 
7T5s  drike  is  placed  at  the  top  of  the  mould,  which  in  that 
part  is  fird  coverecfwuh  a  pafteboard  that  ferves  as  a  bot¬ 
tom  to  the  Cafe,  and  prevents  the  linen  from  being  burnt 
W'hiie  the  lead’is  pouring  in.  The  flrike  is  now  filled  with 
lead,  according  to  the  quantity  to  be  ufed ;  whjch  dene, 
two  men,  one  at  each  fide,  draw  the  drike  dov/u  the  mould 
with  a  velocity  greater  or  lefs,  as  the  fheet  is  to  be  more 
or  lefs  thick. 

The  method  ofeading  pipes  W'ithout  foldering.  To  make 
thefe  pipes,  they  have  a  kind  of  little  mill,  with  arms  or 
levers  to  turn  it  withal.  Idle  rhouldsareof  brafs,  and  con- 
fid  of  tw^o  pieces,  which  open  and  flam  by  meansof  hooks 
and  hinges,  their  inward  caliber,  or  diameter,  being  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fizc  of  the  pipe  to  be  made,  and  their 
length  is  ufcially  two  feet  and  a  half.  In  the  middle  is 
placed  a  core,  or  round  piece  of  brafs  or  non,  fomewhac 
longer  than  the -mould,  and  of  the  thitknefs  of  the  inward 
diameter  of  the  pipe.  This  core  is  paff  d*  threugh  two 
copper- rundles,  one  at  each  end  of  the  >nculJ,  which  they 
ferve  to  clofe  ;  and  to  thefe  is  joined  a  little  copper. tubs 
about  two  inches  long,  and  of  the  thicknefs  the.  leaden 
pipe  is  .intended  to  be  of.  By  means  of  thefe  tubes  the  core 
is  retained  in  the  middle  of  the  cavity  of  the  mould.  The 
core  being  in  the  mould,  with  the  rundles  at' its  two  ends, 
and  the  lead  melted  in  the  furnace,  tliey  take  it  up  in  a 
ladle  and  pour  it  into  the  mould  by  a  little  aperture  at  one 
end,  made  in  the  form  of  a  funnel.  When  the  mould  is 
full  they  pafs  a  hook  into  the  end  of  the  core,  and  turning 
the  mil),  draw  it  out;  and  then  opening  the  mould,  take 
out  the  pipe.  If  they  defire  to  have  the  pipe  length¬ 
ened,  they  put  one  end  of  it  in  the  lower  end  of  the  mould, 
and  pafs  the  end  of  the  core  into  it;  then  fiiut  the  mould 
again,  and  apply  its  rundle  and  tube  as  before,  the  pipe 
jail  cafl  ferving  for  rundle,  at  the  other  end.  Things 
being  thus  replaced,  they  pour  in  frefh  metal,  and  repeat 
the  operation  till  they  have  got  a  pipe  of  the  length  re¬ 
quired. 

For  making  pipes  of  (heet-lead,  the  plumbers  have 
wooden  cylinders  of  the  length  and  thicknefs  required; 
and  on  thefe  they  form  their  p  pes  by  wrapping  the  fheet 
around  them,  and  foldering  up  the  edges  all  along  them. 

PLUMBUM,  LEAD  See  Chemistry,  p.  84. 

Plume,  m  botany  See  Agriculture,  p.  41. 
PLUMMFT,  PLUMB  RULE,  or  PLUMB  LINE,  an  indru- 
ment  ufed  by  carpenters,  mafons,  in  order  to  judge 
whether  walls,  be  upright  planes,’  l.orizontal,  or  the 
like.  It  is  thus  called  from  a  piece  of  lead,  fallened  to  the 
end  of  a  cord,  which  ufually  confiitutes  this  inflrument  . 
Sometimes  the  firing  def  ends  along  a  wooden  ruler,  dre, 
raffed  perpendicularly  on  another ;  in  which  ca(e  it  be¬ 
comes  a  level. 

FLU MMING,  among  miners,  is  the  method  of  ufinga  mine- 
dial,  in  order  to  know  the  exadt  place  of  the  work  where 
to  fink  down  an.air-fhafi,  or  to  bring  an  adit  to  the  wo  k, 
or  to  know  which  way  the  load  inclines  when  any  flexure 
hpprens  in  it. 

It  h  performed  in  this  manner :  A  ficilFul  pe;ron,  wiih 
an  rfii‘*-mT,-and  with  pen,  irk  and  paper,  and  a  longline, 
and  a  Un-dial,  after  his  guefs  of  the  place  above  ground, 
d^tfeends  into  the  adit  or  work,  and  there  fallens  ore  end 
of  tbe  hneto  fame  fi.xed  thing  in'it*  then  the  incited  p.-edb 
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is  let  to  ref},  rnd  the  exa<f>  point  where  it  rells  is  marked 
with  a  pen:  he  then  goes  on  farther  in  the  line  fhll  faften* 
ed,  and  at  the  next  flexure  of  the  adit  he  makes  a  mark 
on  the  line  by  a  knot  or  otherwife;  and  then  letting  down 
the  dial  again,  he  there  likewife  notes  down  that  point  at 
which  the  needle  ftands  in-  this  fecond  pofltion.  In  this 
manner  he  proceeds,  from  turning  to  turning,  marking 
down  the  points,  and  marking  the  line,  till  he  comes  to 
the  intended  place:  this  done,  he  afcends,  and  begins  to 
work  on  thefurfaceof  the  earth  what  he  did  in  the  adit, 
bringing  the  flrfl:  knot  in  the’  line  to  fuch  a  phce  where 
the  mark  of  the  place  of  the  needle  will  again  anfvver  its 
pointing,  and  continues  this  till  he  come  to  the  deflred 
place  above  ground,  which  is  certain  to  be  perpendicu¬ 
larly  over  the  part  of  the  mine  into'which  the  air-fliaft  is 
to  be  funk. 

PLUMOSE,  fojneihing  formed  in  the  manner  of  a  feather, 


with  a  flem  and  fibres  ifluing  from  it  on  each  fide  ;  fuch 
are  the  antennse  of  certain  moths,  butterflies,  <^c. 

PLURAL,  in  grammar,  an  epithet  applied  to  that  number 
of  nouns  and  verbs  which  is  ufed  w  hen  we  fpeak  of  more 
than  one  thing.  See  Grammar. 

PLURALITY,  a  difcrete'-tjuaniity,  confifling  of  two  or  a 
greater  number  of  the  fame  kind  ,  thus  w>e  fay  a  plurality 
of  gods,  drr. 

PLUS,  in  algebra,  acharadler  marked  thus+,  ufed  for  the 
fign  of  addition. 

PLUSH,  in  commerce,  a  kind  of  fluff  having  a  fort 
of  velvet  knap,  or  lhag,  on  one  fide,  compofed  regularly 
of  a  woof  oi  a  fingle  woolen  thread,  and  a  double  warp; 
the  one  wool,  of  two  threads  tvvifled;  the  other  goats  or 
camels  hair;  though  there  are  feme  plufhes  entirely  of 
worfled,  and  others  compofed  wholly  of  hair. 

PLUVIALIS,  in  zoology.  See  Charadrius, 
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^T^HIS  fclenc^  treats  of  the  nature,  weight,  and  preffure 
Ja.  of  the  air,  and  the  effj^fls  arifing  from  it. 

The  air  is  that  thin  tranfparent  fluid  body  in  which  we 
live  and  breathe.  It-encompaffes  the  whole  earth  to  a  confi- 
derable  height  ;  and,  together  with  the  clouds  and  vapours 
that  float  in  it,  is  called  the  atmofphere.  The  air  is  jufliy 
reckoned  among  the  number  of  fluids,  becaufe  it  has  all  the 
properties  by  which  a  fluid  is  diflinguifh  d.  (See  Hydro¬ 
statics.)  For  it  yields  to  the  leafl  force  impreffed,  its 
parts  are  eafily  moved  am  »ng  one  another,  it  preffes  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  perpendicular  height,  audits  preffure  is  every 
way  equal. 

That  the  air  is  a  fluid,  confifling  of  fuch  particles  as  have 
no  cohtfion  betwixt  them,  but  eafily  glide  over  one  another, 
and  yield  to  the  flightefl  impreilion,  app-arsTrom  that  eafe 
and  freedom  vvith  which  aniuiaU  breathe  in  r,  and  move 
through  it  without  any  difficulty  or  f.nfible  refiflance. 

But  it  differs  from  all  other  fluids  in  the  three  following 
particulars.  It  ^an  be  compreff.‘d  into  a  lefs  fpace  than  what 
it  naturally  poff'ffeih.  which  no  o\her  fluid  can.  2  It  can¬ 
not  be  ccfiigeaied  or  fixed,  as  other  fluids  may.  3.  It  is  of  a 
diff.rent  denfity  in  every  part,  upward  from  the  earth’s  fur- 
face,  decreafing  in  its  weight,  bulk  for  bulk,  the  higher, it 
irifes  ;  anii  therefore  rauil  aifodeefeafe  in  denfity.  4  It  is  of 
an  elaflicor  fpnngy  nature,  and  the  tbrceof  us  fpring  is  e- 
qual  to  its  weight. 

That  air  is  a  body,  is  evi  'ent  from  its  excluding  al'  other 
bodies  out  of  the  fpace  it  poffi  ffes  ;  for,  if  a  glafs  jar  be 
plunged  with  its  mouth  downward  into  a  veffel  of  water,  there 
Will  but  very  little  Water  get  into  the  jar,  becaufe  the  air  of 
which  It  is  fu*l  keeps  the  water  out 

As  air  is  a  body,  it  moil  needs  have  gravity  or  weight : 
and  th.it  it  is  weighty,  is  demonflrated  by  experiment.  For, 
let  the  air  be  taken  out  of  a  veffel  by  means  of  the  air  pump; 
then,  having  weighed  the  veffel,  let  in  the  air  again  ;  and 
upon  weighing  it,  when  re-filled  with  air,  it  will  be  found 
confiderably  heavier.  Thus,  a  bottle  that  holds  a  wine 
quart,  being  emptied  of  air,  and  weighed,  is  found  to  be  a- 
bout  17  grams  lighter  than  when  the  air  is  let  into  it  again; 
which  ihews  that  a  quart  of  air  weighs  17  grains.  But 
a  quart  of  water  weighs  141625  grains;  this  divided  by 

>  \ 
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17,  quotes  860  in  round  numbers;  which  (hews,  that 
water  is  860  times  as  heavy  as  air  near  the  furface  of  the 
earth. 

As  the  ai"  rifes  above  the  earth’s  furface,  it  grows  ra¬ 
rer,  and  confeqiisntly  lighter,  bulk  for  bulk.  For  fince  it  is 
of  an  elaflicor  fprlngy  nature,  and  its  lowermoft  pans  are 
preffed  with  the  weight  of  all  that  is  above  them,  it  is  plain 
that  the  air  mull  be  more  denfe  or  compad  at  the  earth’s 
furface,  than  at  any  height  above  it;  and  gradually  rarer 
the  higher  up.  For,  the  denfity  of  the  air  is  always  as 
the  force  that  compreffeth  it :  and  therefore,  the  air  to¬ 
wards  the  upper  parts  of  the  atmofphere  being  kfs  prefs- 
ed  than  that  which  is  near  the  earth,  it  will  expand  itfelF, 
and  thereby  become  thinner  than  at  the  furface  of  theeanh. 

Dr  Cutes  has  demonflrated,  that  if  altitudes  in  the  air 
be  taken  in  arithmetical  proportion,  the  rarity  of  the  air 
will  be  in  geometrical  proportion.  For  inllance, 
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And  hence  it  is  ealy  to  prove  by  calcuiauon,  that  a  cn- 
bic  inch  of  fuch  air  as  we  breathe,  would  be  fo  much  tare- 
fled  at  the  altitude  of  500  miles,  that  it  would  fill  a  Iphere 
equal,  in  diameter  to  the  orbit  of  Saturn, 

'  .  The 
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Tbe  weight  orprefTurs  of  the  air  is  exacl’y  determined  by 
the  following  experisnent. 

7^/6/?Toricelhan  Experimekt, 

Take  a  glafs  tube  about  three  feet  long,  and  open  atone 
end  fill  it  with  quickfilver;  and  putting  yc.ur  finger  upon 
the  open  end,  turn  that  end  downward,  and  immerfe  itintoa 
fmali  vefiTei  of  quickfilver,  wdthout  letting  in  any  air:  then 
ttke  away  your  finger,  and  the  quickfilver  will  remain  fuf* 
pended  in  the  tube  29^:  inches  above  its  furfaee  in  the 
-ve/Tel ;  fometimes  more,  and  at  other  times  lefs,  as  the 
weight  of  the  air  is  varied  by  winds  and  other  caufes.  That 
^the  quickfilver  is  kept  up  in  the  tube  by  the  prelfure  of  the 
atmofphere  upon  that  in  the  bafon,  is  evident  ;  for,  if  the 
bafon  and  tube  be  put  under  a  glafs,  and  the  air  be  then 
taken  out  of  the  glafs,  all  the  quickfilver  in  the  tu oe  wiil 
fail  down  into  the  bafon  ;  and  if  the  air  be  let  in  again,  the 
quickfilver  will  rife  to  the  fame  height  as  before.  There¬ 
fore  the  air’s  pre/Ture  on  the  furfaee  of  the  earth,  is  equal 
to  the  weight  of  29*  inches  depth  of  quickfilver  ail  over  the 
earth’s  furfaee,  at  a  mean  rate. 

A  fquare  column  of  quickfilver,  29*^  inches  high,  and 
one  inch  thick,  weighs  ju  I  i  5  pounds,  which  is  equal  to 
the  prelfure  of  air  upon  every  fquare  i«ch  of  the  earth’s 
furfac'^  ;  and  144  times  as  much,  or  2160  pounds,  upon 
every  fquare  foot;  becaufe  a  fquare  foot  contains  i44lquare 
inches.  At  this  race,  a  middle-fized  man,  whole  furfaee 
4nay  be  about  14  fquare  feet,  fulfains  a  prelfure  of  30240 
pounds,  when  the  air  is  of  a  mean  gravity  t  a  prelfure  which 
would  be  infupportable,  and  even  fatal  to  us,  were  it  not 
equal  one  very  part,  and  counterbalanced  by  the  fpring  of  the 
atr  within  us,  which  is  d.fFufed^  through  the  whole  body, 
and  re  a6ls  x  ith  an  equal  force  againff  the  outwanl  prelfure 

Now  fince  the  earth’s  furfaee  contains  (in  round  num¬ 
bers)  200  000,000  fquare  miles,  and  every  fquare  mile 
27,878,400  fq  arc  feet,  there  mulf  be  5;575, 680  000,006: 
000  fquare  feet  on  the  earth's  furhice  ;  wnich  multiplied  by 
2.160  pounds  (the  prelfure  on  each  fquare  foot)  gives  12, 
043,468,800  oco.000,000  pounds  for  the  prelfure  or 
weight  of  the  whole  atmo  phere. 

When  the  end  of  a  pipe  is  immerfed  in  water,  and  the  air 
13  taken  our  of  the  pipe,  the  water  will  nie  in  it  to  the 
height  of  3  3  feet  above  tbe  furlace  of  the  water  in  which  it 
is  immerled  ;  bur  will  go  no  higher  ;  for  it  is  found  that  a 
common  pump  will  draw  water  no  higher  than  33  feet  a- 
bove  the  furfaee  of  the  'veil:  and  cniefs  the  bucket  goes 
v/ithin  that  diftan  e  from  the  well,  the  water  will  never  get 
above  it  Now,  as  it  is  the  prelfure  of  the  atmofphere,  on 
the  furfaee  of  the  water  in  the  well,  that  caufes  the  water 
to  afeend  in  the  pump,  and  foUow  the  pillon  or  bucket, 
when  the  air  above  it  is  lifted  up  it  is  evident  that  a  co- 
Jumn  of  w'ater  ^3  feet  high,  iseqii.ii  in  weight  to  a  column 
of  quickfilver  of  the  fame  diameter 29^  inches  high  ;  and  to 
as  thick  a  column  of  air,  reaclring  from  the  earth  s  furfaee 
to  the  top  of  tbe  atmofphere.  See  Hydrostatics. 

•  Of  the  "RAROMETER. 

In  ferene  calm  weath':'r,  the  air  has  weight  enough  to 
fuppo.j-t  a  column  of  quickfilver  31  inches  high  ;  butintem- 
pelfuous  ftormy  weather,  not  above  28  inches.  The  quick- 
filver,  thus  fipported  in  a  glafs  cub'',  \%  found  to  be  a  nice 
counterbalance  to  the  iveight  or  prelfure  of  the  air,  and  to 
Ihew  its  alterations  at  difi’srent  times,.  Ar^d  being  now  ge- 
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nerally  ufed  to  denote  the  changes  in  the  wtighr  of  %he  air, 
and  of  I’ne  weather  confequent  upon  them,  it  is  called  the 
baro7fiei{:r^  or  w-eather- glafs. 

The  mercury  ’vcill  flan  d  at  the  fame  height  either  in  an  in'* 

c lined  barometer  or  in  an  ereii  09ie» 

If  the  mercury  at  any  time  Hands  at  thcheight  of  30  inches 
in  the  barometer  D,  (Plate  CXLV.  fig.  6.)  then  by  incli¬ 
ning  this  barometer  into  the  pofiticn  E,  the  perpendicular 
height  of  the  mercury  will  not  be  altered;  for  it  will  Irili  Hand 
at  the  height  of  30  inches  :  fo  that  if  the  level  AB  is  33 
in  hes  from  the  furfaee  FG,  the  mercury  will  Hand  at  this 
level,  either  in  the  ereiH  tube  D  or  in  the  inclined  one  E-, 
Now  here  it  is  evident,  that  if  NL  is  the  heiglu  oF  the  mer¬ 
cury  when  the  tube  i^  eredl,  and  NM  is  the  height  of  tke 
mercury  in  the  fame  tube  or  an  equal  one  when  it  is  in¬ 
clined,  there  muH  be  more  mercury  in  the  inclined  tube 
tharuthere  is  in  the  ered  one.  For  we  may  confider  NL  as 
the  fide,  and  NM  as  the  diagonal,  of  a  ri^ht-angled  parallelo¬ 
gram.  But  the  diagonal  of  a  right  angled  parallelogram  is 
longer  than  the  fide.  Therefore,  though  either  L  or  M  are 
at  the  fame  perpendicular  diHan  e  from  FGj  yet  NM  will 
be  longer  than  NL.  Since  then  the  column  of  mercury  is 
longer  in  the  inclined  tube  than  in  theeredtene,  there  will  be 
inore  mercury  in  the  inclined  than  in  the  ereftone.'  The  que- 
Hion  therefore  is,  How  the  prtlfu  e  of  the  atmofphere  caa 
fuppOrt  a  greater  quantity  of  matter  in  one  fituation  of  the 
tube  than  in  the  other.  We  camot  fay, 'that  though  in  the 
inclined  tube  there  is  a  greater  q  lantity  of  mercury  than  in 
the  eredi  one,  yet  a  part  of  this  greater  weight  will  be  fup- 
ported  by  the  fide  of  the  tube  as  '  y  an  inclined  plane.  The 
true  anfwer  is,  that  the  column  of  air  which  fupports  the 
mercury  in  the  inclined  tube,  is  greater  than  the  colunm 
which  fupporis  it  in  the  credl  one.  Tiie' height  of  the  co- 
lum  of  air  is  indeed  the  fame  in  both  cafes  ;  for- in  either 
cafe  it  is  equal  to  the  height  of  the  atmofphere;  But  the  bafe 
efthe  column  of  air,  and  confequently  its  weight,  is  greater 
w'hen  tbe  tube  is  inchned  than  when  it  is  eredt.  ^  For  tlie 
bafe  oi  the  column  of  air  which  fupports  the  mercury  in  th« 
tube,  is  equal  to  as  much  of  the  Hagnant  mercur  y’s  furfaee  as 
the  bafe  of  the  tube  covers.  Now,  if  the  diameters  of  the 
tubes  B  and  E  are  equal;  the  bafe  of  the  inclined  tube  E 
will  cover  a  greater  part  of  the  furfaee  FG  than  the  credl 
tube  D  covers,  or  the  ha^  of  the  tube  E  will  be  greater^ 
than  the  bafe  of  the  tube  D.  For  the  c  mtents  of  the  in¬ 
clined  tube  are  greater  than  thofe  of  the  ertdl  one,  as  has 
been  fnewn  already  But  the  column  of  mercury  in  each 
of  the  tubes  are'  cylinders  of  the  fame  height.  Therefore 
their  bafes  are  as  their  contents.  Euc  b.  XII.  prop.  1 1. 
Since  then  the  contents  or  the  weights  of  mercury  in  each 
tube  are  as  their  bafes,  when  their  heights' are  equal;  and 
the  bafe  of  the  column  of  air,  which  fupporis  the  mercury, 
and  confequently  the  weight  of  this  column,  is  proportional 
to  the  bafe  of  the  tube  ;  it  follows,  that  the  weight  of  ilte 
air  will  always  be  proportional  to  the  weight  of  the  mer¬ 
cury  when  It  Hands  at  a  given  height,  whether  the  tube  is 
inclined  or  eredl. 

Though-we  have  here  fhewn,  that  the  contents  of  the  in¬ 
clined  tube  are  greater  than  thofe  of  the  eredl  one,  and  con¬ 
fequently  that  their  bafes  muH  be  unequal,  fince  their  per¬ 
pendicular  heights  are  the  fame;  yet  it  will  not  be  impro¬ 
per  to  fnew  what  we  mean  by  the  bafe  of  the  inclined  tube, 
or  rather  of  the  inclined  column  of  mercury,  and  why  this 
fliould  be  greater  thtn  the^bafe  of  the  eredl  one.  Now  by 
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the  bafc  of  t!ic  r.icilned  cc!’4rnn  we  do  not  mexn  the  bottom 
of  the  inclined  tube,  hut  the  Io\ve(i:  horizonial  fc6lion  of  :t. 
Thus,  if  we  confider  the  furface  FG  as  a  plane  palling  through 
'the  two  tubes  Dand  E,  this  plane  y/ill  cut  thettibe  D  per¬ 
pendicularly,  and  the  tube  E  obliquely.  But  a  perpendicu- 
iar  fedion  of  a  cylinder  is  a  circle,  and  an  oblique  fection 
of  it  is  an  ellipfis.  Theref'ore  the  bafe  of  the  ered  column 
is  circular,  and  the  bafe  of  the  inclined  tube  is' elliptical. 
Kow,  by  the  facpofition,  the  two  tubes  have  equal  diame¬ 
ters,  and  confeqMenily  tiie  rtiort'er  ax  s  of  the  elliptical  bafe 
will  be  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  circular  one. 

There  is  another  fort  of  inclined  barometer,  fu  h  an  one 
£s  ABR,  [thid,  {)g.  7.)  which  is  ered'for  28  inches  from 
A  to  B,  and  tiien  is  inclined  frcm-B  to  C.  The  mercury 
will  (land  at  the  fame  height  in  this  barometer,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  fii'ait  one  AS  :  for  the  column  of  air  preOing  at  the 
bafe  A  v/ould  be  the  Cime  in  eiilver  cafe  :  and  though  there 
is  more  mercury  in  the  lube  ABR  than  there  would  be  in 
the  tube  ABS  ;  yet,  fuppoling  the  mercury  to  (land  at  the 
fame  level  DC  in  either  cafe,  the  prelTore  of  the  mercury 
do-.vn'vards  will  in  either  cafe  be  the  fame.  For,  the  pref- 
fare  of  fluids  is  as  their  bafe 'arid  perpendiv-ular  height :  and 
here  the  bafe  A  is  the  fame,  and  the  perpendicular  height  is 
'the  fame,  whether  the  tube  is  ered  all  the ‘way  up  as  AS, 
or  is  inciined  at  the  top  as  ABR. 

The  advantage  wliich  is  propofed  by  thefe  diagonal  ba- 
-rometers,  as  they  are  called,  is  to  make  the  variation  of 
the  mercury  greater,  and  confequently  more  apparent,  upon 
a  given  change  in  the  weather.  Thus  fuppoie  AB  or  28 
hiches  to  be  ilie  lead  height  of  the  mercury,  and  AD  or  5  i 
inches  to  be  the  greated  height  of  it:  then  the  whole  vana* 
■tion  v/.il!  be  within  the  compafs  BD,  or  3  inches.  But  if 
the  barometer,  infleid  of  being  ered  at  the  top,  is  inclined 
i/no  the  pofirion  BC  ;  then,  as  the  mercury  dandTat  the 
lame  perpendicular  height  in  this  diagonal  barometer  as  in 
•fin  ered  one,  AB  will  be  the  lead  height,  and  ABC  will 
be  the  greated  height,  fince  D  and  C  are  on  the  fame  le¬ 
vel  of  at  the  fame  perpendicular  didance  from  A.  Now 
though  BD,  one  fide  of  the  parallelogram,  is  but  3  inches 
long  ;  yet  BC  may  be  30  inches  long,  or  mor^;  and  con- 
lequently  f  r,ce  AB  is  the  lead  height,  and  AB^C  is  the  great- 
ed  he'ght,  the  variation  of  the  mercury  will  be  much  greater 
than  in  an  ered  barometer ;  in  particular,  if  BC  is  30  inches 
long,  the  variation  will  be  30  inches  indead  of  3,  or  will 
be  10  times  greater  in  the  diagonal  barometer  than  it  would 
have  been  in  an  ered  one. 

T/v  baro7Heter  flands  at  the  fame  perpendicular  height^ 

*vjhether  the  tube  is  large  cr  JrnalL 

If  the  mercury  dands  at  the  fame  height  either  in  the 
large  tube  C  or  in'  the  fmall  tube  D,  there  mud:  be  more 
-mercury  in  tlie  large  one  than  in  the  fmall  one.  But  fince 
the  heights  are  equal,  the  quantities  of  mercury  contained  in 
ihefe  tpbes  will  be  as  their  bafes.  Now  fince  the  rolunins 
■  of  air,  by  which  the  mercury  is  fupported  in  thefe  tubes, 
■ure  as  the  refpedive  bafes  of  the  tubes,  the  columns  of  air 
will  be  proportional  to  the  weights  in  each  tube,  when  the 
perpendicular  heights  are  equal. 

But  though  the  heights  of  the  mercury  would  be  the  fame 
in  fmall  fiibes  as  in  large  ones,  if,  as  w'c  mud  fuppofe  in 
,  the  propofilion,  the  mercury  moved  equally  free  in, both; 
yet  in  fad,  upon  any  change  of  weather,  the  variation  will 
in  a  large  tube  tlian  in  a  fmall  one :  becaufe,  in 
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a  large  tube,  the  weight  of  mercury  is  To  great,  that  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  it  will  not  be  hindered  by  any  attraction  or  repullion 
of  ihs  glafs  upon  it;  w'herca^  in  a  fmall  tube,  where  the 
we'ght  of  mercury  is  iefs,  the  adion  of  the  glafs  is  conficie- 
rtole  in  proportion  to  that  weight,  and  cofifequentiy 'ihe 
variations  wili/be  Jefs  upon  a  given  change  of  the  weaiher. 

The  barometer  <voill  commonly  be  lonjo  in  rainy  nxseather, 

r  I  - 

From  what  has  been  faid  alrea.'ly  about  the  barometer,  it 
appears,  that  the  mercury  will  be  low  when  the  weight  of 
the  atrnofphere  is  dimmilhed  ;  and*  fuch  a  diminution  of 
the  atrnofphere  will  occafion  rain.  Therefore,  fince  rain 
is  occafioned  by  the  fame  caufe  that  makes  the  mer.uryfall, 
the  baiomcrer  will  ccmmonly  dand  low  in  rainy  weaiher. 

The  barometer  is  the  lo'vjsjl  of  all  in  violent  forms  of  nxdnch 

VAhen  the  air  moves  hoi  izont^ftlly  with  a  great  velocity, 
as  it  does  in  violent  dorms  of  wind,  its  weight,  or  rather  its 
pfeflure  downwards  occafioned  by  its  w'eight,  will  be  dimi- 
riidied.  For  as  any  heavy  body  may  have  fuch  a  velocity 
given  it,  when  it  is  thrown  down  horizontally,  as  may  ei¬ 
ther  carry  it  quite  off  irom  the  earth’s  centre,  or  fu  h  a  ve¬ 
locity  as  will  make  it  move  round  the  earth  in  a  circle  with¬ 
out  either  departing  from  ihe’centre  or  approaching  to  it  ; 
fo  every  degree  of  velocity  given  to  the* air  will  make  it 
tend  or^prcfs^lefs  towards  the  centre  ;  and  for  this  reafon, 
as  the  mercury  in  the  bafon  will  be  led  p^efled,  the  height 
of  it  in  the  tube  will  be  iefs  in  dorms  than  n  is  any  other 
time. 

When  a  form  of  nxiind  is  over  ^  the  i7iercury  ^will  rife  very  faf: 

Becaufe  as  the  horizontal  velocity  of  the  air  ceafes  the 
prefibre  downwards  will  be  fuddeniy  redortd,  and  conffe- 
q  lently  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  will  keep  nfing  as  this 
prelTurc  is  reitored. 

Of  the  thermometer. 

The  variations  of  different  thermometers  are  feldom  equals 

upon  equal  variations  of  heal  or  cold, 

A  THERMOMETER,  is  a  wclI-known  indrumcnt  foT  efti- 
mating  different  degrees  of  heat  or  cold.  It  confids  of  a 
tube  or  dem,  with  a  hollow  ball  at  one  end  oF  it.  The  ca¬ 
vity  of  the  ball,  and  part  of  the  tube,  is  filled  with  fpiritsof 
wine,  or  wi|h  Jinfeed  oil,  or  with  mercury.  The  upper 
end-of  the  tube  is-  commonly  fealed  hermetically.  But  in 
fealing  this  end,  the  liquor  in  the  thermometer  is  rarefied 
by  heating  it  till  it  aimed  fills  the  tube;  fo  that  when  it 
is  fealed,  and  the  liquor  contrails  again  as  it  cools,  there 
will  be  a  vacuum  left  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube.  Any 
of  thefe  fluids  will  rarefy  by  heat,  and  will  contrail  again 
when  th  y  cool:  and  confequently  in  warn!  weather,  the 
fpirits,  or  the  oil,  or  the  mercury,  whichever  the  thermo¬ 
meter  is  made  of,  will  dand  higher  than  in  cold  weather. 

Thus  far  thermometers  may  be  faid  to  vary  alike  :  they 
wfill  either  rife  or  fink  from  the  lame  cau.'es.  But  then,  up¬ 
on  .m  equal  incrcale  of  heat,  they  feldom  vaiy  equally, 
though  they  are  made  of  the  fame  liquor.  One  thermome¬ 
ter  made  with  fpirits  of  wine  may  vary  upon  an  equal  in- 
creafe  of  heat  m  :h  more  than  another  that  is  made;,  with 
the  fame  fort  of  fpirits*.  fo  that  if  one  rifes  an  inch,  ano¬ 
ther  may  rife  but  4  of  t  inch.  , 

The  variation  of  a  thermometer  is  dIreiBy  as  the^capa.cdy 

of 
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of  the  b'ali,'  and  inverfely  as  the  bafe  of  the  ftem.  Firft,  If 
the  bafe  of  the  rteni  or  cylindrical  tube  is  given,  the  varia¬ 
tion,  when  the  Ipirits  are  equally  tvarnied,  will  be  diredlly 
as  the  capacity  ol  the  ball.  For  when  the  fpirits  are  equal¬ 
ly  warmed,  and  confequenily  are  equally  rarefied  in  the  balls 
of  two  different  iherniometers,  whatever  proportion  ti  c  bulk 
of  the  fpirits  in  one  ball  bears  to  the  bulk  of  the  fpirits 
in  the  other  ball  before  they  were  rarefied,  the  fame 
proportion  thefe  bulks  will  (fill  bear  to  each  other  af  er 
they  are  rarefied.  Thus,  if  one  ball  is  double  the  other, 
and  confeqijenily  the  bulk  of  fpints  in  one  ;is  double  the 
bulk  of  fpirits  in  the  other  before  they  are  warmed  ;  then, 
upon  being  warmed  equally,  their  denfities  will  diminifn  e- 
qually .  .  But  if  their  denfities  diminilh  equally,  their  bulks 
will  rtsll  h^ve  the  fame  proportion  to  each  other  ;  or  the  bqlk 
of  fpirits  in  one  thermometer  will  (fill  be  double  the  bulk  in 
i  the  other.  But  if  the  bulks  continue  in  the  fame  proportion 
to  each  other,  'after  they  are  Iwelled  as  they  were  before  ; 
the  fpi’its  mull  fwell  in  proportion  to  their  refpeftive  bulks, 
or  the  fpirits  in  one  mull  fwell  twice  as  much  as  in  the  o- 
ther.  But  if  the  fpirits  fwell  in  this  proportion,  and  by 
fweiling  life  into  equal  tubes  in  each,  they  muft  rife  twice 
as  high  in  the  tube  of  one  of  thefe  thermometers  as  they  do 
in-the  tube  of  the  oiher.  And  lo,  in  all  other  inlUnces,  the 
fpirits,  upon  being  equally  warmed,  will  fwell  in  proportion 
to  their  bulk,  that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  capacity  of  the 
ball  that  contains  them.  But  the  heights,  t®  which  they 
rife  in  equal  tubes,  will  be  as  the  increafe  of  their  bulk. 
Therefore  the  heights  to  which  they  rife,  or  the  variations 
in  equal  degrees  of  heat,  will  be  as  the  capacity  of  the  ball, 
when  the  tubes  are  equal.  We  have  here  fuppofed  that 
the  fpirits  in  the  balls  of  the  thermometers  are  equally  heat¬ 
ed  quite  through.  In  fudi^en  changes  of  heat  and  cold,  it 
will  be  oiherwife  :  for  the  fpirits  in  a  fmall  bail  will  be 
foonfer  heated  quite  through  than  in  a  large  one.  And  con- 
fequently,  if  the  heat  doesjnot  laft  long  enough  to  warm  the 
fpirits  in  a  large  ball  as  much  as  they  are  warmed  in  a  fmall 
one,  the  fpirits  will  not  be  equally  rarefied  in  both,  and 
will  not  fwell  in  proportion  to  their  refpe<5Iive  hulks  ;  but 
thofe  in  the  fmall  ball  will  fwell  more  in  proportion  than 
thofe  in  the  large  one.  Secondly,  If  the  balls  are  equal, 
the  variations  will  be  inverfely  as  the  bafes  of  the  flems. 
For  if  the  balls  are  equal,  then,  upon  being  equally  heated, 
the  fpirits  contained  in  them  will  fwell  equally;  and  con- 
fequently  equal  quantities  will  rife  into  the  ftems.  Now 
the  fpirits  which  rife  into  a  cylindrical  ftem  are  a  cylindri¬ 
cal  column.  But  the  heights  of  equal  cylnders  are  inverfe¬ 
ly  as  their  bafes.  Therefore,  when  the  b:ills  are  equal,  and 
equal  cylinders  of  fpirits  rife  into  the  flems,  the  heights  to 
which  they  rife,  ox  the  variaiicns,  will  be  inverfely  as  the 
bafes  of  the  fteuis. 

Anuniverfal fcaUmay  he  made,  by  nvhich  ihe  variations  cf 
~  different  thermometers  may  he  compared  nuith  one  another. 

Let  the  ball  of  a  thel'momcrer  bfe  put  into  v/ater  when 
It  is  beginning  to  freeze,  or,  which  is  the  fame  as  to  heat  or 
cold,  into  fnow  when  it  is  beginning  to  melt  .;  and  let  the 
place  where  the  fluid  in  the  thermometer  (lands  be  marked. 
The  pjace  where  the  fluid  (lands  in  fuch  a  trial  is  the  free- 
zing  point.  Let  the  ball  of  the  fame  thermometer  be  put 
into  water  juft  hot  enough  to  let  wax,  that  fwims-  upon  it, 
begin  to  coagulate.  '  This  again  is  another  determinate  de¬ 
cree  of  heat,  and  is  to  be  marked  upon  the  thermometer'. 
VoL.  Ill  85>.  5 
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Divide  the  dldance  between  thefe  two  points  into  no. equal 
parts  ;  and  each  of  thefe  parts  we  call  a  degree.  Now  a 
thermometer  often  finks  lower  than  the  freezing  point;  be- 
caufe  the  cold  is  frequently  more  intenfe  than  what  is  jufi: 
fufficient  to  make  water  freeze  :  for  this  reafop,  the  fcale  mufi: 
not  begin  from  the  freezing  point.  This  point,  therefore;, 
(houid  not  be  marked  o,  nor  fhould  the  point  where  melted 
wax  begins  to  coagulate  be  marked  no.  In  this  fcale, 
which  from  the  inventor  is  called  Farenheit’s  fcale,  the 
freezing  point  is  marked  32  ;  and  then  the  point,  where 
melted  wax  begins  to  coagulate,  being  i  ib  degrees  above- 
it,  mud  be  marked  142.  When  the  length  of  a  degree  is 
thus  found  in  one  part  of  the  fcale,  32  degrees  of  the  fame 
length  are  fet  off  below  the  freezing  point,  and  as  many 
fuch  degrees  as  we  pleafe  are  fet  o(F  above  the  point  where 
melted  wax  begins  to  coagulate.  If  the  thermometer  is 
made  with  fpirits  of  wine,  only  33  degrees  need  be  fet  off 
or  marked  above  142  :  and  then  the  fcalc  will  begin  from 
o  ;  32  degrees:,  will  be  the  freezing  point ;  142  will  be  the 
po’nt  where  melted  wax  begins  to  coagulate;  and  1 42+3 3= 

1 7 S’  degrees  will  be  the  highed  point  marked  in  the  fcale. 
The  reafon  why  no  higher  degree  need  be  marked  in  a  fcale 
applied  to  a  thermometer  made  with  fpirits,  is,  that  at  this 
degree  of  heat  the  fpirits  will  boil,  and  confequently  the 
thermometer  would  burft.  But  if  the^  thermometer  is  made 
with  mercury,  the  fcale  (houid  contain  at  leaf!  212  degrees 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  or  32  degrees  below  the  free¬ 
zing  point,  and  160  above  it.  The  heat  of  boiling  water, 
at  the  middle  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  "barometer,  or 
in  the  middle  weight  of  the  atmofphere,  will  raife  the  mer¬ 
cury  in  the  thermometer  to  212  degrees,  or  180  degrees  a- 
bove  the  freezing  point.  A  thermometer  made  with  mer¬ 
cury  will  not  burft  in  fuch  a  degree  of  heat  as  this  ;  for 
mercury  requires  a  greater  degree  to  make  it  boil. 

In  thermometers  with  fuch  a  fcale,  or,  as  they  are  called, 
in  Farenheii*s  thermometers,  the  greateft  degree  of  heat.in 
the  external  parts  of  the  human  body  is  commonly  about  96, 
Boerhave  imagined  that  air,  if  its  heat  exceeded  80  or  90 
degrees  at  moft,  would  he  deftrudive  to  the  life  of  animals. 
But  in  this  he  was  miftaken.  For  in  the  year  1732  the' 
thermometer  in  Penfylvania  was  at  the  height  of  96  or  97; 
and  in  the  year  1734  the  height  of  it  at  Petei(burgi  waa  98 
degrees.  The  thermometer  m  our  own  climate  is  fcarce  e- 
ver  higher  than  78  degrees,  and  feldom  lower  than  18;  fo  that 
we  may  reckon  48  degfees  to  be  the  middle  temperature  of 
our  air. 

The  variations  of  different  thermometers,  though  they 
are  not. equal,  may  be  compared  with  one  another  by  Fa- 
renheit’s  fcale.  For  each  degree  upon  different  thermome¬ 
ters  is  proportional  to  their  relpec^ive  variations  ;  and  con¬ 
fequently,  thougfi  in  equal  heats  one  may  vary  more  than  a- 
nother,  yet  each  will  vary  an  equal  number  of  degrees. 
Thu-s,  if,  upon  any  given  increafe  of  heat,  one  thermome¬ 
ter  will  vary  twice  as  much  as  another,  then  the  diftance 
between  the  freezing  point  and  the  point  where  melted 
wax  begins  to  eoagulate  will  be  twice  as  great,  or  1 10  de- 
'grees  will  be  twice  ss  long,  in  one  as  in  the  other.  Th  re- 
fore  each  degree  will  be  twice  as  long  in  the  former  iher; 
mometer  as  in  the  latter.  But  by  the  fuppofition,  one  of 
thefe  thermomerers  in  a  given  degree  of  heat  will  vary  twice 
as  much  as  the  other  does ;  and  confequently.  whatever  heat 
raifes  the  former  one  degree,  will  iikewife  raife  the  latter  one 
degree. 

^6  G 
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If  ihi  hall,  of  a  thermometer  is  dipfied  into  hot  nvater^  the 

fluid  In  the  thermometer  ^ill  fink  a  little  before  it  begins 

to  rife,  i 

Not  only  fluids,  fuch  as  fpirits,  oil,  or  mercury,  but 
likewife  giafs,  or  iron,  or  almofl  any  hard  bodies,  will  ex¬ 
pand  when  they  are  heated,  and  will  contract  again  when 
they  grow  cold.  Now,  when  the  ball  of  a  thermometer  is 
dipped  into  hot  water,  the  heat  will  be  communicated  to 
the  glafs  of  which  the  ball  is  made,  before  it  is  communi- 
cated'to  the  fluid  contained  in  the  ball.  By  this  means  the 
ball  will  be  expanded,  and  the  capacity  of  it  will  be  increa- 
fed,  fo  that  Tome  of  the  fluid  will  fink  out  of  the  dem  into 
it.  But  when  the  ball  has  been  long  enough  in  the  water 
for  the  fluid  within  it  to  be  heated,  this  fluid  will  be  expand¬ 
ed;  and  then  it  will  rife  into  the  dem,  and  will  continue  to 
rife  as  the  heat^increafes. 

Of  sound. 

Sounds  in  the  body  that  produces  it^  is  a  trembling  motion'. 

this  motion  is  communicated  to  the  air^  and  the  air  cbn^ 
'■  vsysit  to  the  car. 

When  anyelaftic  body  is  flruck,  fo  as  to  produce  a  found, 
the  body,  orfome  pa  t  of  it,  is  made  to  vibrate  This  is  e- 
vident  to  fenfe  in  the  flrings  of  a  violin  or  harpfichord;  for 
either  the  eye  may  fee,  or  the  hand  may  feel,  the  trembling 
of  the  firings,  when  by  flriking  them  they  are  made  to  found. 
See  Musick. 

If  a  bell  IS  ftruck  by  its  clapper  on  the  infide,  the  bell  is 
made  to  vibrate.  The  bafe  of  the  bell  is  a  circle  ;  but  by 
flriking  any  part  of  this  circle  on  the  infide,  the  part  which 
is  ffruck  will  fly  out  a  little  way,  fo  that  the  diameter,  which 
pafles  through  this  part  of  the  circular  bafe,  will  become 
longer  than  another  diameter  which  croffes  this  at  right 
angles.  Therefore  by  the  flroke  the  bafe  will  be  changed 
into  an  ellipfis,  whofe  longer  axis  will  pafs  through  the  part 
ag-iinll  which  the  clapper  flruck.  Hut  the  elaflicity  of  the 
bell  will  reflore  the  figure  of  the  bafe,  and  will  make  the 
part  which  was  forced  out  of  its  place  return  back.  This 
part  in  returning  will  acquire  velocity  in  the  fame  manner 
as  an  elaflic  firing  would  in'  the  fame  Circumflances.  And 
Cnee  it  acquires  vcldcity  in  returning  to  its  place,  it  will  not 
flop  at  that  place,  but  will  over-run  it.  Thus  the  circular 
figure  of  the  bafe  will  be  changed  into  an  el’lipfis  again  ;  on¬ 
ly  now  the  fhorter  axis  will  pafs  through  the  part  that  was 
firfl  ftruck.  If  the  bell  wa^  to  be  flruck  at  firil  by  a  ham¬ 
mer  on  the  outfide,  the  part  flruck  would  move  inwards  ; 
and  fuch  a  motion  would  likewife  chang*e  the  bafe  into  an 
ellipfis  :  only  in  this  cafe  the  fhorter  axis  of  the  ellipfis 
Would  pafs  through  that  part  where  the.,  blow  was  given. 
The  elaflicity  of  the  bell  will  reflore  its  figure  ;  and  as  the 
part  which  was  flruck  will  acqdire  velocity  in  returning 
to  its  proper  fituation,  the  acquired  velocity  will  not  fufFer 
it  to  reft  there,  but  will  carry  it  farther  out  from  the  oppo 
Cte  fide  ;  and  the  bafe  will  by  this  means  be  again  changed 
into  an  ellipfis,  having  the  longer  axis  at  that  part  where  the 
blow  was  h  it  given.  Thus  we  have  feen,  that  where-ever 
the  bell  is  flruck  the  parts  ofdt  will  perform  one  vibration; 
the  part,  which,  is  flruck  will  yield  to  the  blow  ;  the  elafli¬ 
city  of  the. bell  will  bring  it  back  .to  its  former  fituation  ; 
in  returning,  it  will  acquire  velocity;  and  as  far  as  the  blow 
had  driven  it  one  way,  fo  far  the  acquired  vdocity  will  car- 
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ry  it  the  other.  But  fince,  after  one  vibration  is  thus  per¬ 
formed,  the  figure  of  the  bafe  will  be  elliptical ;  the  parts 
of  the  bell  will  vibrate  a  fecond  time;  and  fo  on,  in  the  fame 
manner  that  an  elaflic  firing  vibrates. 

TheTame  flroke  which  makes  a  bell  vibrate  makes  it 
found  too;  and  as  the  vibrations  decay,  the  found  grows 
weaker.  Our  fenfes  may  convince  us  that  the  parts  of  a 
bell  are  in  a  trembling  or  vibratory  motion  whilfl  the  bell 
founds  :  for  if  we  lay  our  hand  upon  it,  we  may  feel  it  jar  | 
or  if  fraall  flraws  or  pieces  of  paper  are  thrown  upon  it,  we 
may  fee  that  the  jarring  or  trembling  of  the  bell  will  put 
them  in  motion.  ,  * 

But  the  air  mud  convey  this  vibratory  motion  to  the  ear  5 
for  otherwlfe,  though  the  founding  body  is  made  to  vibrate, 
no.  found  will  be  heard.  Thus  if  a  bell  is  rung  in  the  re¬ 
ceiver  of  an  air-pump,  the  found  will  grow  weaker  as  the 
air  is  exhaufled;  ani  when  all  the  air  is  drawm  our  of  the 
receiver,  no  found  at  all  will  be  heard.  When  the  air  is 
admitted  again  into  the  receiver,  the  found  will  at  the  firfl 
entrance  of  the  air  begin  to  be  heard,  and  will  grow  louder 
as  more  air  returns.  If  the  bell  was  to  be  rung  in  like  man¬ 
ner  in  a  veffel  where  the  air  is  condenfed,  the  found  of  it 
would  be  much  louder  than  it  is  in  common  air.  And  ac¬ 
cordingly,  when  divers  are  let  down  to  any  great  depth  of 
water,  becaufe  the  air  in  the  diving-bell  is  much  conden¬ 
fed,  they  feem  to  one  another  to  fpeak  much  louder  thaii 
ufual. 

The  intenfty  of  founds  at  different  dijiances  from  the  founds 
ing  bodyt  is  inverfely  as  the  jquares  of  the  diflances. 

Sounds  may  differ  from  one  another,  bath  in  refpe<5l  of 
their  tone,  and  in  refpetfl  of  their  intenfity  or  flrength.  Iri 
refped  of  their  tone,  they  are  diflinguifhed  into  grave  and 
acute;  in  refpeifl  of  their  intenfity,  they  are  diflinguiflied 
into  loud  or  ftrong,  and  low  or  weak.  The  tone  of  any 
found  depends  upon  the  time  that  an  impreflion  continues, 
and  is  not  altered  by  the  diflance  of  the  ear  from  the  found¬ 
ing  body.  But  the  intenfity  or  flrength  of  any  found  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  force  with  which  the  particles  of  air,  as  they 
are  condenfed,  flrike  the  ear  ;  and  th  s  force  is  found  to  be 
different  at  different  diflances,^  fo  that  a  found  which  is 
very  loud  if  we  are  near  the  body  that  ptoduces  it,  would 
be  weaker  if  we  were  farther  fro  n  it.  and  our  diflance  frora 
it  may  be  fo  great  that  we  cannot  hear  it  at  all. 

The  proportion  in  which  the  intenfity  of  found  decrea- 
fes,  as  the  diflance  of  the  ear  from  the  founding  body  in- 
creafes,  is  this :  If  the  different  diflances  at  which  the  ear 
is  placed  are  to  one  another  as  i,  2,  3,  4,  5  ;  then  the 
fquares  of  thofe  diflances  are  1,  4,  9,  16,  25  ;  and  the  in¬ 
tenfity  of  found  will  be  inverfely  as  ihefe  fquares,  or  as  the 
reciprocals  of  thefe  fquares  ;  that  is.  the  flrength  of  the 
found  will  decreafe  in  the  fame  proportion  with  the  fradlions, 

^  ^  which  are  the  re  .iprocils  of  1,'  4,  9,  16,  25 » 

This  is  what  we  mean  when  we  fay  that  the  intenfity  of 
found  is  inverfely  as  the  fquares  of  the  dillances,  or  that  it 
decreafes  in  the  departure  of  the  ear  from  the  founding  bo¬ 
dy  in  the  fame  proportion  that  the  fquares  of  tbe  diflances 
increafe. 

The  intenfty  of  found  decreafes  as  the  vihraiiont'in  the  _ 
founding  body  gr&nu  nueaker,. 

If  an  elaflic  firing  was  to  flop  all  at  once,  the  found  pro¬ 
duced  by  it  would  ceafe  immediately.  But  if  the  vibrations 
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oT  tfie  rtnng  decay  gr.idually,  the  found  will  Hkewife  keep 
gro'.ving  weaker,  tilJ  it  becomes  too  weak' to  be  heard. 
The  bring  performs  all  its  vibrations  from  the  firlt  to  the 
hb  in  equal  times,  and  confequentiy  each  p'uli'e  that  the 
bring  produces  is  produced  in  an  equal  time,  and  upon  that 
account  each  pulfe  from  the  hrft  to  the  iab  will  have  the 
fame  thicknefs.  But  when  the  thicknels  of  the  puile  is  gi¬ 
ven,  the  quantity  of  air,  or  number  of  particles,  by  which 
the  ear  is  llruck,  will  likewiTe  be  given;  and  the  raoment- 
with  which  it  is  ftruck,  or  the  ir.tenfity  of  the  found,  will 
be  as  the  velocity  with  which  the  particles  move.  Now  the 
velocity  of  the  itnng  is  fucceilively  communicated  to  the 
particles  of  air,  as  they  are-made  to  vibrate.  Therefore, 
as  the  velocity  of  the  bring  decays,  the  velocity  of  the  par¬ 
ticles,  and  confequently  the  intenlity  ot  the  lounJ,  will  like- 
wife  decay. 

.  The  intenjity  of  found  is  increafed  hy  a  fpeaking-trumpet. 

When  a  man  fpeaks  without  fuch  a  tiumpet,  the  pialfes, 
"as  they  are  produced,  dilate  ihemfelves  in  all  diredions,  or 
the  motion  is  immediately  communicated  to  the  air  all  round 
him  But  if  he  (peaks  In  a  trumpet,  h’.s  voice,  that  is,  the 
motion  produced  by  his  voice,  js  contined  10  tlie  fmall  por¬ 
tion  of  air  contained  in  the  trumpet.  For  this  reafon,  as 
there  are  fewer  particles  to  be  moved  than  there  are  when 
the  motion  dilates  itfelf  immediately  in  ail  diredions,  the 
motion  that  is  communicated  will  be  greater,  and  confe¬ 
quently,  when  the  voice  comes  out  of  the  trumpet,  its  in- 
ienfitv  or  brength  will  be  greater,  than  it  would  have  beea 
if  it  had  been  propagated  in  all  directions  at  firb. 

Sound  moves  'with  the  fame  vt-locity  at  all  dijlances  ffom 
the  founding  body» 

The  found  of  a  cannon,  or  of  a  bell,  moves  at- the  rate  of 
1 14-2  feet  in  a  fecond  at  all  dibahces  from  the  gun  or  th'e  bell. 
If  it  moves  at  this  rate  for  the  firb  mile,  it  would  move  jubat 
the  fame  rate  for  the  fecond  mile :  fo  that  a  perfoo  who  is 
within  one  mile  of  the  cannon  when  it  is  difcharged,  will 
hear  the  repor  jub  as  foon  again  as  another  who  is  at  the 
dibance  of  two  miles.  The  velocity  of  the  found  does  not 
decreafe  as  it  is  propagated  forwards,  but  continues  the 
fame  from  the  firb  to  the  lab.  This  property  of  found  has 
been  proved  by  repeated  experiments. 

When  found  flrikes  againji  an  obfacle,  is  'will  he  reJiePlsd, 

]3y  found  we  here  mean  the  pulfes  in  tHe  air,  which  are, 
properly  fpeaking,  the  caufes  of  found.  If  thefe  puifes  in 
their  progrefs  brike  upon  any  obilacle,  fuch  as  a  rock^  a 
thick  wood,  or  the  fide  of  a  building,  the  air,  which  is  con- 
denfed  at  the  obbacle,  is  prevented  from  expanding  itfelf 
forwards,  or  from  propagating  the  found  beyond  the  obba- 
cle.  Therefor^,  in  expanding  itfelf,  the  motion,  which  would 
Otherwife  have  been  propagated  forwards,. v.'ill  be  returned 
from  the  obbacle ;  and  a  perfon,  who' is  placed  fo  as  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  pulfes  in  their  return,  will  hear  the  lound  by  re¬ 
flexion  Such  a  refleXed  found  is  called  an  echo. 

The  number  of  fyllables  whicli  an  echo  repeats  difrinX 
ly  depends  upon  the  dibance  of  the  obbacle  from  whence 
the  found  is  refleXed.  The  fyllables  that  we  hear  dibinX- 
ly  repeated  are  thofe  which  are  returned  after  we  have 
done  fpeaking.  Therefore,  if  the  obbacle  isfo  near  to  us, 
that  the  firb  fyllable  we  fpeak  will  be  returned  before  we 
can  fpeak  a  fecond,,  ,  no  refleXed  found  at  all  can  heard 


dibinXIy  ;  becaufe  the  direX  and  refleXed  found,  or  the 
voice  and  the  echo,  will  be  confounded  with  one  another. 
If  the  obbacle  is  at  fuch  a  dibance,  that  five  fyllables  may 
be  fpoken  before  one  will  be  returned  ;  then  if  we  fpeak 
a  (cntence  confiding  of  ten  fylhibles,  the  firb  five  will  be 
refleXed  whilb  v.e  are  fpeaking  the  five  lab,  fo  that  ip 
fpeaking  the  five  lab  fyllables  the  vo  ce  will  be  confounded 
with  the  echo  of  the  five  firb,  and  we  (hall  hear  the  echo  of 
only  the  five  lab  iyilables  dibinXly,  becaufe  thefe. only  will 
be  returned  after  we  have  done  fpeaking.  But  if  the  ob¬ 
bacle  is  at  fuch  a  dibance,  that  we  may  fpeak  ten  fyllables  - 
before  the  firb  of  them  will  return  to  the  fpeaker  ;  then  if 
we  fpeak  a  fentence  of  only  ten  fy^jlabies,  we  fnall  have  done 
fpeaking  before  the  echo  begins,  and  confequenily  we  may 
hear  the  whole  fentence  diltinXly  repeated  by  the  echo. 

Sometimes  the  fame- found  is  frequently  repeated  by  an 
echo.  This  happens  when  there  aje  feveral  obbacles  at  dif¬ 
ferent  dibances.  For  though  there  are  fever,-!  obbacles, 
yet'if  all  of  them  are  at  the  fame  dibance,  the  found  will 
be  returned. from  them  all  at  one  and  the  fame  time;  and 
confequently  the  feveral  refleXed  founds  will  be  heard  toge- 
gather,  and  will  make  but  one  echo.  But  if  rhe  obbacles  * 
are  at  different  dibances,  each  will  return  the  found  at  a  dif¬ 
ferent  time,  and  as  many  echoes  will  be  heard  as  there  arc - 
obltacles  that  produce  them. 

Diving  Bell. 

The  air  in  a  diving-bell  is  comprebed  by  the  weight  or 
the  atmofphere  before  the  bell  is  let  down  into  the  water. 
But  when  it  has  funk  35  feet  below  the  furface,  the  air  con¬ 
tained  in  it  is  coraprefl'ed  by  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere 
as  befo  e,  and  by  the  weight  of  35  feet  of  water  befides., 
which  is  equiV  ilent  to  another  atmofphere.  Therefore  the 
comprefling  force  at  this  depth  is  doubled,  and  confequent¬ 
ly  the  air  in  the  bell  will  then  be  twice  as  denfe  as  the  com¬ 
mon  air  that  we  breathe.  As  much  air,  Jlkewife,  as  jub 
fills  the  bell,  when  it  is  at  the  furface  of  he  water,  will,  at 
the  depth  of  35  feet,  only  fill  half  of  it  ;  for  as  the  com- 
prtfiing  force  is  doubled,  the  fame  quantity  of  air  will  be  / 
reduced  to  half  its  ufuai  dimenfions.  For  this  reafon,  the 
water  would  rife  into  the  bell,  through  the  bafe  or  bottom 
of  it,  which  is  always  open,  and  would  fill  the  other  half 
of  it,  if  there  was  not  a  contrivance  for  bringing  dowm  ad¬ 
ditional  air  enough  to  force  out  this  water,  and  to  keep  the 
whole  capacity  of  the  bell  full  of  air.  However,  the  air 
which  fills  it  will,  at  the  depih  of  1^5  feet,  have  twice  the 
de^fity  that  common  air  has  ;  and  at  the  depth  of  70  feetj  . 
where  it  will  be  comprefTed-by  the  weight  of  anoth  r  atrao.- 
fphrre.it  will  h..ve  triple  the  denfity  of  common  air. 

We  fhall  here  give  a  (hort  account  of  the  contrivance  for 
bringing  down  additional  air  to  the  diving-bell  becaufe  it 
will  ferve  to  (hew,  that  if  a  vefl’el  full  of  air  is  funk  into  wa¬ 
ter,  and  the  water  communicates  with  the  air  in  the  vefleJ, 
then  the  prefiure  upon  that  air  will  he  fo  much  the  greater 
as  the  veflei  is  funk  farther  below  the  furface  of  the  water. 
The  contrivance  is  this.*  A  barrel  is  made  ufe  of,  which 
has  one  bung- hole  in  the  lower  part  of  it,  and  another  in 
the  upper  part. .  A  leathern  pipe  is  faflened  to  the  hole  in 
the  upper  part ;  and  this  pipe  is  fo  long,  that,  when  it  hangs 
down  on  the  outfide  of  the  barrel,  its  orifice  reaches  below 
the  bung  hole  in  the  lower  part.  If  this  barrel,  by  the  - 
help  of  weights  faflened  to  it,  is  made  to  fink  with  its  bot¬ 
tom  downwardsy- the  water,  by  prefifing  .againll  the  lower' 
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bung  hole,  wUIcon^enfe  the  air  contained  in  the'barre!:  for, 
notv/iihfUnding'  this  preflure,  none  of  the  air  can  efcape 
through  the  upper  hole,  becaufe  it  is  kept  in  by  a  greater 
preffure  againlt  the  orifice  of  the  'leathern  pipe  which  hangs 
below  the  bot  tom  of  the  barrel,  and  confequently,  being  deeper 
in  the  water,  fuihiins  a  greater  prelTu re  than  whatadls  againd 
the  lower  bung-hole  If  thebarrelis  let  down  in  this  manner, 
till  it  gets  below  the  bell,  and  then  the  end  of  the  leathern  pipe  ^ 
•is  lifted  up  into  the  bell ;  the  lower  bung-hole  will  then  be 
-moreprerfed  than  the  orifice  of  the  pipe;  and  therefore  the  air 
contained  in  the  barrel  will  be  driven  up  through  the  pipe, 
and  will  be  received  into  the  bell.  And  becaufe  the  barrel 
is  deeper  in  the  water  than  the  bell  is,  the  water  will  prefs 
more  againd  the  bafe  of  the  barrel  to.  force  the  air  out  of  it 
than  it  does  againd  the  bafe  of  the  bell  :  for  which  reafon 
'the  air  v;iil  ruili  cot  of  the  barrel  with  force  enough  to  drive 
out  any  water  which  had  rifen  into  the  bell  whiid  it  was 
defeending. 

By  the  fame  contrivance,  frcfdi  air  is  brought  down  to 
the  bell  as  often  as  there  is  occafion  for  it.  The  air, 
which  has  been  heated  by  frequetnly  breathing  it,  is  let  out 
•through  a  dop  cock  in  the  top  of  the  bell  and  rifes  in  bub¬ 
bles  to-the  furface  of  the  water,  whiid  frefh  air  is  received 
-from  the  leathern'pipe  of  a  barrel  contrived  in  the  manner 
already  deferibed. 

A\k  necejfary  for  the 'Ll  FEdy"  animals. 

All  common  air  is  impregnated  with  a  certain  kind  of 
vivifying  fpirlt  or  quality,  which  is  necefiTary  to  continue  the 
lives  of  animals;  and' this,  in  a  gallon  of  air,  is  fufficient 
:for  one  man  during  the  fpace  of  'a  minute,  and  not.  much 
.longer. 

This  fpirit  in  air  is  dedroyed  by  palling  through  the  lungs 
of  animals  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  an  animal  dies  foon,  after 
•being  put  under  aveflel  which  admits  no  frelhair  to  come  to. 
it.  This  fpirit  is  alfo  in  the  air  which  is  in  water  ;  for  filh 
die  when  they  are  excluded  from  frelh  air,  as  in  a  pond  that 
is  clofely  frozen  over.  And  the  little  eggs  of  infe<ds  dopped 
up  in  a  glafs,  do  not  produce  their  young;  though  afiided  by 
a  kindly  warmth.  The  feeds  alfo  of  plants  mixed  with  good 
€arth,  and  inclofed  in  a  glafs,  will  not  grow. 

This  enlivening  quality  in  air  is  alfo  dedroyed  by  the  air’s 
palling  through  fire  ;  particularly  charcoal  fire,  or  the  flame 
of  ful^hur.  Hence  fnioking  chimneys  mud  be  very  unwhole- 
fome,  efpecially  if  the  rooms  they  are  in  be  fmall  and  clofe. 
6ee  Smoks. 

Air  is  alfo  vitiated,  by  remaining  clofely  pent  up  in  any 
place  for  a  confiderable  time  ;  or  perhaps,  by  being  mixed 
with  malignant  deams  and  particles  flowing  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  bodies ;  or  ladly,  by  the  corruption  of  the  vivifying 
-fpirit ;  as  in  the  holds  of  (hips,  inoll-ciderns.  or  wine-cellars, 
which  have  been  fliut  up  for  a  conliderable  time.  The  air 
in  any  of  them  is  fometimes  fo  much  vitiated,  ks  to  be  im¬ 
mediate  death  to  any  animal  that  comes  into  it. 

Air  that  has  lod  its  vivifying  Ipirii  is  called  dctinp^  not 
only  becaufe  it  is  filled  with  humid  or  mold  vapours,  butbe- 
caufe  it  deadens  lire,  extinguilhes  flame,  and  dedroys  life. 
The  dreadful  efftiflsof  damps  are  fufficiently  known  to  fuch 

work  in  mines. 

The  atmofphere  is  the  common  receptacle  of  all  the  efflu¬ 
via  or  vapours  ariling  from  different  bodies  ;  of  the  deams 
and  fmoke  of  things  burnt  or  melted;  the  fogs  or  v.apours 
^sroceeding  from  damp  watery  places;  and  of  effluvia  from 


fulphureous,  nitrous,  acid,  and  a’haline  bodies.  In  Ihoft, 
whatever  may  be  called  volatile,  rifes  in  ti  e  air  to  greater 
or  lefs  heights,  according  to  its  fpecific  gravity. 

When  the  effluvia  which  arife  from  acid  and  alkaline  bo¬ 
dies  meet  each  other  in  the  air,  there  will  be  a  drong  con- 
or  fermenlation  between  them  ;  which  will  fometimes 
be  fo  great,  as  to  produce  a  fire,  then  if  the  effluvia  be  com- 
buliible,  the  fire  v/ill  run  from  one  part  to  another,  jud  as 
the  inflammable  matter  happens  to  lie, 

Anyone  may- be  convinced  of  this,  by  mixing  an  acid 
and  an  alkaline  fluid  together,  as  the  fpirit  of  nitre  and 
oil  of  doves;  upon  the  doing  of  which,  a  fudden  ferment, 
with  a  fine  flame,  will  arife;  and  if  the  ingredients  be  very 
pure  and  drp.ng,  there  will  be  a  fudden  explofion. 

Whoever  confiders  the  effects  of  fermentation,  cannot  be 
at  -a  lofs  to  account  for  the  dreadful  effeds  of  thunder  and 
lightening'^  (fee  Electricity:)  For  the  effluvia  of  fulphu¬ 
reous  and  nitrous  bodies,  and  others  that  may  rife  into  the 
atmofphere,  will  ferment  with  each  other,  and  take  fire 
very  often  of  themfelves  ;  lomeiimes  by  the  affiilance  of  the 
fun’s  heat. 

If  the  inflammable  matter  be  thin  and  light,  it  will  rife 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  atmofphere,  where  it  will  flafh  with¬ 
out  doing  any  harm;  but  if  it  be  denfe,  it  will  lie  nearer 
the  furface  of  ihe  earth,  where  taking  fire,  it  will  explode 
with  a  furprifing  force ;  and  by  its  heat  rarefy  and  drive  a- 
way  the  air,  kill  men  and  cattle,  fpHt  trees,  walls,  rocks, 
^c.  and  be  accompanied  with  terrible  claps  of  thunder. 

The  heat  of  lightening  appears  to  be  quite  different  from 
that  of  other  fires  ;  for  it  has  been  known  to  run  through 
wood,  leather,  cloth,  dvc.  without  hurting  them,  while  it 
has  broken  and  melted  Iron,  fteel,  filver,.  gold,  and  other 
hard  bodies.  Thus  it  has  melted  or  burnt  afunder  a  fword, 
without  hurting  the  fcabbard;  and  money  in  a  man’s  pocket, 
without  hurting  his  dIoaths:  the  reafon  of  this  feems  to  be, 
that  the  particles  of  the  fire  are  fo  fine,  as  to  pafs  through 
foft  loofe  bodies  without  dilTolving  them;  whilH  they  fpend 
their  whole  force  upon  the  hard  ones. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  knives  and  forks  which  have  been 
flruck  with  lightening  have  a  very  flrong  magnetical  virtue 
for  feveral  years  after. 

Much  of  the  fame  kind  with  lightening,  are  thofe  explo- 
fions,  called  fulminating  or  fire-damps,  which  fometimes 
happen  in, mines;  and  ate  occafioned  by  fulphureous  and  ni¬ 
trous,  or  rather  oleaginous  particles,  rifing  from  the  mine, 
and  mixing  with  the  air,  where  they  will  take  fire  by  the 
lights  which  the  workmen  are  obliged  to  make  ufc  of.  The 
fire  being  kindled  will  run  from  one  part  of  the  mine  to  a- 
noiher,  like  a  train  of  gunpowder,  as  the  eombuftible  mat¬ 
ter  happens  to  lie.  And  as  the  elafticity  of  the  air  is  increa- 
fed  by  hear,  that  in  the  mine  will  conlequently  fwell  very 
much,  and  fo,  for  want  of  room,  will  explode  with  a  greater 
or  lefs  degree  of  force,  according  to  the  denfity  of  the  com- 
buftihle  vapours.  It  is  fometimes  fo  ftrong  as  to  blow  up 
the  mine;  and  at  other  times  fo  weak,  that  when  it  has  ta¬ 
ken  fire  at  the  flame  of  a  candle,  it  is  eafily  blown  out. 

Air  that  will  take  fire  at  the  flame  of  a  candle  may  be 
produced  thus.  Having  exhaufled  a  receiver  of  the  air-pump; 
let  the  air  run  into  it  through  the  flame  of  the  oil  of  turpen¬ 
tine:  then  remove  the  cover  of  the  receiver:  and  holding  a 
candle  to  that  air,  it  will  take  fire,  and  burn  quicker  or  flow¬ 
er,  according  to  the  denfity  of  the  oleaginous  vapour. 

When  fuch  combaflible  matter,  as  is  above-mentioned, 
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kkdles  In  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  where  there  is  little  or 
no  vent,  it  produces  and  violent  liorms  or  hur¬ 

ricanes  of  wind  when  it  breaks  forth  into  the  air 

An  artificial  earthquake  may  be  made  thus.  Take  loor 
15  ponnds  of  fulphur,  and  as  much  of  the  filings  of  iron,  and 
knead  them  with  common  water  into 'the  confidence  of  a 
pade  :  this  being  buried  in  the  ground,  will,  in  8  or  10 
hours  time,  b  -rdoutin  flames,  andcaufe  the  earth  to  trem¬ 
ble  all  around  to  a  confiderable  didance/ 

'  From  this  experiment  we  have  a  very  natural  account  of 
the  fire  of  mount  ^tna,  Veluvius,  and  oiher  volcano’s,  they 
being  probably  fet  on  fire  at  fird  by  the  mixture  of  fuch  rne-“ 
talline  and  fulphureous  particles. 

Of  the  Air-pump. 

The  air-pump  being  in  effea  the  fame  as  the  water-pump, 
(fee  Hydrostatics,)  whoever  underdands  the  one  will 
be  at  no  lofs  to underdand  the  other. 

^Having  put  a  wet  ieather  on  the  plate  LL  of  the  air- 
pump,  (Plate CXLV.  fig.  8.)  place  theglafs  receiver  A/  up¬ 
on  the  leather,  fo  that  the  hole  i  in  the  plate  may  be  within 
the  glafs.  Then,  turning  the  handle  F  backward  and  for¬ 
ward,  the  air  will  be  pumped  out  of  the  receiver ;  which  will 
then  be  held  down  to  the  plate  by  the  predure  of  the  exter¬ 
nal  air  or  atmpfphere.  For,  as  the  handle  (fig.  9.)  is  turned 
backwards,  it  raifes  the  pidon  de  in  the  barrel  BK-,  by 
means  of  the  wheel  F  and  rack  Dd ;  and  as  the  pidon  is 
leathered  fo  tight,  as  to  fit  the  barrel  exactly,  no  air  can 
get  between  the  pidon  and  barrel ;  and  therefore,  all  the 
air  above  divi  the  barrel  is  lifted'up  towords  A,  and  a  vacu¬ 
um  is  made  in  the  barrel  from  £  to  h;  upon  which,  part  of 
the  air  in  the  receiver  Tli'  (fig.  8. )  by  its  fpnng,  rulhes  through 
the  hole  #,  in  the  brafs  plate  LI.,  along  the  pipe  CCG {which 
communicates  with  both  barrels  by  the  hollow  trunk  IHK 
(^8*  9)  pudiing  up  the  valve  I,  enters  into  the  vacant 
place^eof  the  barrel  AAT.  For,  where-ever  the  refidance 
or  preflure  is  taken  off,  the  air  will  run  to  that  place,  if  it 
can  find  a  paffage. — Then,  as  the  handle  F  will  be  turned 
forward,  the  pidon  de  will,bedepreffed  in  the  barrel:  and,  as 
the  air  which  had  got  into  the  barrel  cannot  .be  puffed  back 
through  the  valve  it  will  afeend  through  a  bole  in  the  pi- 
don,  and  efcape  through  a  valve  at  d;  and  be  hindered  by 
that  valve  from  returning  into  the  barrel,  when  the  pidon  is 
again  raifed.  At  the  next  raifing  of  the  pidon,  a  vacuum  is 
again  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  before,  between  b  and  e\ 
upon  which  more  of  the  air,  which  was  left  in  the  receiver 
M,  gets  but  thence  by  its  fpring,  and  runs  iisto  the  barrel 
BKy  through  the  valve  B.  The  fame  thing  is  to  be  under- 
flood  with  regard  to  the  other  barrel  Af  and  as  the  handle 
F  is  turned  backwkds  and  forwards,  it  alternately  raifes 
and  depreffes  the  pidons  in  their  barrels,  always  raifing  one 
whild  it  depreffes  the  other.  And,  as  there  is  a  vacuum 
made  in  each  barrel  when  its  pidon  is  railed,  every  parriele 
cf  air  in  the  receiver  M  puffes  out  another,  by  its  fpring 
or  eladicity,  through  the  hole  i  and  pipe  GG^  into  the  bar¬ 
rels,  untilat  lad  theairinthe  receiver  comes  to  be  fo  much 
dilated,  and  its  fpring  fo  far  weakened,  that  it  can  no  longer 
gel  through  the  valves:  and  then  no  more  can  -be  taken 
out.  Hence  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  making  a  perfed 
vacuum  in  the  receiver:  for  the  quantity  of  air  taken  out  at 
.any  one  droke,  will  always  be  as  the  denfity  thereof  in  the 
receiver:  and  therefore  it  is  impcflible  to  take  it  ali  out,  be- 
.  *  VoL,  HI.  N®  8.9. .  Z  .  ^ 
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caufe,  fuppofing  the  receiver  and  barrels  of  equal  -capacity, 
there.wijl  be  always  as  much  left  as  was  taken  out  at  the  lad 
turn  of  the  handle. 

There  is  a  cock  k  below  the  pump-plate,  which  being 
turned  lets  the  ?ir  into  the  receiver  again  ;  and  then  the 
receiver  becomes  loofe,  and  may  be  taken  off  the  plate.  Th'e 
barrds  are  fixed  to  the  frame  Fee  by  two  ferew-nuts 
which  prefs  down  the  top  piece  E  upon  the  barrels  ;  and 
the  hollow  trunk  H  (in  fig,  9.)  is  covered  by  a  box,  as  GH 
in  fig  8. 

There  is  a  glals  tube  Immmn  o^en  at  both  ends,  and  a- 
bout  ^4  inches  long  ;  the  upper  end  communicating  with 
the  hole  in  the  pump-plate,  and  the  lower  end  immerfed  in 
quickfilver  at  n  in  the  veffel  N.  To  this  tube  is  fitted  a 
wooden  ruler  mm,,  called  the  gage^  which  is  divided  Into 
inches  and  parts  of  an  inch,  from  the  bottom  at :«  (where 
it  is  even  with  the  fur  face  of  the  quickfilver)  and  continued 
up  to  the  top,  a  little  below  /,  *to  30  or  31  inches. 

As  the  air  is  pumped  out  of  the  receiver  My  it  is  likewife 
pumped  out  of  the  glafs  tube  Imtjy  becaufe  that  tube  opens 
into  the  receiver  through  the  pump-plate  ;  and  as  the  tube 
is  gradually  emptied  of  air,  the  quickfilver  in  the  veffel  N 
is  forced  up  into  the  tube  by  the  preffure  of  the  aimofphere: 
And  if  the  receiver  could  be  perfedly  exhaufled  of  air,  the 
quickfilver  would  Hand  as  high  in  the  tube  as  it  does  at  that 
time  in  the  barometer  :  for  it  is  fupported  by  the  fame  power 
or  weight  of  the  atmofphere  in  both.  ^ 

The  quantity  of  air  exhaufted  out  of  the  receiver  on  each 
turn  of  the  handle,  is  always  proportionable  to  the  afeent  of 
the  quickfilver  on  that  turn  ;  and  the  quantity  of  et  re¬ 
maining  in  the  receiver,  is  proportionable  to  the  defeiH:  of 
the  height  of  the  quickfilver  in  the  gage,  fre.m  what  it  is  ai; 
that  lime  in  the  barometer. 

EXPERIMENTS  with  the  AIR-PUMP. 

I.  To  Jhe^  the  reftjlance  of  the  air, 

I.  There  is  a -little  machine,  confifling  of  two  mills,  et 
and  by  {ibid.  fig.  10.)  which  are  of  equal  weights,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  each  other,  and  turn  equally  free  on  their  axes 
in  the  frame.  Each  mill  has  four  thin  arms  or  fails  fixed 
into  the  axis  ;  thofe  of  the  mill  a  have  their  planes  at  right 
angles  to  its  axis,  and  thofe  of  L  have  their  planes  parallel 
to  it.  Therefore,  aj  the  mill  a  turns  round  in  common  air, 
it  is  but  little  refilled  thereby,  becrtufe  its  fails  cut  the  air 
with  their  thin  edges  :  but  the  mill  ^  is  much  refilled,  be¬ 
caufe  the  broad  fides  of  its  fails  move  againll  the  air  when 
it  turns  round.  In  each  axle  is  a  pin  near  the  middle  of  the 
♦  frame,  which  goes  quite  through  the  axle,  and  Hands  out 
a  little  on  each  fide  of  it  ;  upomhefe  pins,  the  Aider  ^  may 
be  made  to  bear,  and  fo  hinder  the  mJls  from  going  when 
iheilrong  fpring  c  is  fet  on  bend  againll  the  oppofite  ends  of 
the  pins. 

Having  fet  this  machine  upon  the  pump-plate XX  (fig.  8.) 
draw  up  the  Aider  d  to  the  pins  on  one  fide,  and  fet  the 
fpring  c  at  bend  upon  the  oppofite  ends  of  the  pins  ;  then 
pufli  dov/n  the  Aider  d,  and  the  fpring  ailing  equally  Arong 
on  each  mill,  wu’ll  fet  them  both  agoing  with  equal  forces 
and  velocities  :  but  the  mill  a  will  run  much  longer  than  the 
mil!  by  becaufe  the  air  makes  much  lefs- re fi fiance  againft 
the  edges  of  its  fails  th^n  againfl  the  .fides  of  the  falls 
of  X. 
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Di;av/ ttp  the  fi  der  again,  and  -fet  the  fpring  upon  the  • 
pins  as  before  j  then  cover  the  machine  with  the  receiver  M. 
(tig.  8.)  upon  the  pump-plate,  ^nd  having  ejchauRed  the 
receiver  of  air,  path  down  the  wire  PP  (thiough  the  collar 
of  leathers  in  the  neck  j')  upon*  the  Aider  ;  which  will  dif- 
engage  it  from  the  pins,  and  allow  the  mills  to  turn  round 
by  the  impulfe  of  the  fpring  ;  and  as  there  is  no  air  in  the 
receiver  to  make  any  fenfible  refiftance  againft  them,  they 
will  both  move  a' confiderable  time  longer  than  they  did"  in 
the  open  air  ;  and  the  moment  that  one  ftops,  the^  other 
will  do  fp  too. — This  Aiews  that  air  refifts  bodies  in  mo¬ 
tion,  and  that  eqaal  bodies  meet  with  different  degrees  of 
leGdance,  according  as  they  prefent  greater  or  lefs  furfaces 
to  the  air,  in  the  planes  of  their  motions. 

2  Take  off  the  receiver  (fig,  n.)  and  the  mills;  and 
having  put  the  guinea  a  and  feather  ^  upon  the  brafs  Aap  Cy 
turn  up  the  Aap,  and  fiiut  it  into  the  notch  d.  Then,  put¬ 
ting  a  wet  leather  over  the  top  of  the  tall  receiver  AB  (it 
being  open  both  at  top  and  bottom)  cover  it  with  the  plate 
Cy  fro.m  which  the  guinea  and  feather  tongs  ed  will  then  hang 
within  the  receiver.  This  done,  pump  the  air  out  of  the 
receiver  ;  and  then  draw  up  the  wire  f  a  little,  which  by  a 
fquare  piece  on  its  lower  end  will  open  the  tongs  ed  ;  and 
Aap  falling  down, 'as  at  r,  the  guinea  and  feather  will 
defcend  with  equal  velocities  in  the  rec'^iver  ;  and  both  will 
fall  upon  the  pump-plate  at  the  fame  inAant.  N.B .  In  this 
esL'periment,  the  obfe^vers  ought  not  to  lo;  k  at  the  top,  but 
at  the  bottom  of  the  receiver  ;  in  order  to  fee  the  guinea 
and  feather  fall  upon  the  plate  ;  otherwife,  on  account  of 
the  quicknefs  of  their  motion,  they  will  efcaps  the  fight  of 
tli'C  beholders. 

II,  To  Jhe<w  the  nveight  of  the  air, 

1.  Having  fitted  a  brafs  cap,  with  a  valve  tied  over  it,  to 
the  mouth  of  a  thin  bottle  or  Florence  AaAc,  whofe  con 
tents  are  exaftly  known,  fcrew  the  neck  of  this  cap  into  the 
bole  i  of  the  pump-plate  ;  then,  having  exhaufted  the  air 
ciut  of  the  AaAc,  and  taken  it  off  from  the  pump,  let  it  be 
fafpended  at  one  end  of  a  balance,  and  nicely  counterpoifed 
by  weights  in  the  fcale  at  the  other  end  ;  this  done,  raife 
up'the  valve  with  a  pin,  and  the  air  will  rufh  into  the  AaAc 
with  aa  audible  noife  ;  during  which  time,  the  AaAc  will  ^ 
defcend,  and  pull  down,  that  end  of  the  beam.  "When  the 
noife  is  over,  put  as  many  grains  into  the  fcale  ^at  the  other 
end  as  will  reffore  the  equilibrium;  and  they^il!  fhew  ex-' 
atffly  the  weight  of  the  quantity  of  air  which  has  got  into 
the  AaAc,  and  filled  it.  If  the  Aaflc  holds  an  exa6l  quart, 
it  w  11  be  found,  that  17  grains  will  reftore  the  equipoife  of 
the  balance,  when  the  quickfilver  Aandi  at  2^4  inches  in 
the  barometer  which  fhews,  that  when  the  air  is  at  a  mean 

of  denfiry,  a  quart  of  it  weig'hs  17  grains  ;  it  weighs 
more  when-  the  quickfilver  (lands  higher,  and  lefs  when  it 
Aands  lower. 

2.  Place  the  fmall  receiver  (fig.  8.)  over  the  hole  / 

in  the  pump-plate;  and  upon  exhaufting  the  air,  the  recei¬ 
ver  will  be  fixed  cfown  to  the  plate  by  the  prefTure  of  the 
air  on  its  omfivie,  which  is  left  to  a(5l  alone,  without  any 
sir  in  the  receiver  to  a£l:  againft  it :  and  this  prefTure  will  be 
equal  to  as  many  times  i  5  pounds,  as  there  are  fquare  inch¬ 
es  in  that  part  of  the  plate  which  the  receiver  covers;  which 
will  hold  down  the  receiver  fo  fad,  that  it  cannot  be  got 
off, '  until  the  air  be  let  into  it  by  turning  the  co:k  and 
then  it  becomes  loofe.  j . 
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3.  Set  the  little  glafs  AB  (fig.  12  )  (which  is  5pen  at 
both  ends)  over  the  hole  t  upon  the  pump-plate  LL,  and 
put  your  hand  clofe  upon  the  top  of  it  at  B  :  then  upon' 
exhaufling  the  air  out  of  the  glafs,  you  will  find  your  hand 
prefTed  down  with  'a  great  weight  upon  it ;  fo  that  you  can 
hardly  releafe  it,  until  the  air  be  readmitted  into  the  gials  by 
turning  the  cock  k  ;  which  air,  by  adtingas  flrongly  upward 
againfl  the  hand  as  the  external  >ir  a^led  in  preAing  itdowa'^  \ 
ward,  will  releafe  the  hand  from  its  confinement. 

4.  Having  tied  a  piece  of  wet  bladder  h  (fig,  13.)  over"^ 
the  open  top  of  the  glafs  A  (which  is  alfo  open  at  bottom)- 
fet  it  to  dry,  and  then  the  bladder  will  be  tight  like  a  drum. 
Then  place  the  open  end  A  upon  the  pump  plate,  over  the? 
hole  iy  and  begin  to  exhaull  the  air  out  of  the  glafs.  As 
the  air  is  exhauiling,  its  fpring  in  the  glafs  will  be  weakened, 
and  give  way  to  the  preA'ure  of  the  outward  air  on  the  blad¬ 
der,  which,  as  it  is  prefTed  down,  will  put  on  a  fpherica! 
concave  figure,  which  will  grow  deeper  and  deeper,  until 
the  ftreng'h  of  the  bladder  be  overcome  by  the  weight  of 
the  air  ;  and  then  it  will  break  with  a  report  as  loud  as  that 
of  a  gun  — ^^Ifa  Aat  piece  of  glafs  be  laid  upon  the  open  top 
of  this  receiver,  and  joined  to  it  by  a  Adt  ring  of  wet  leather 
between  them  ;  upon  pumping  the  air  out  of  the  receiver,' 
the  prefTure  of  the  outv/ard  an  upon  the  fiat  glafs  will  br'cak' 
it  all  to  pieces. 

5.  Imoierfe  the  ntc\i  cd  (fig.  14.)  of  the  hollow  glafs  ball 
eh  in  water,  contained  in  the  phial  aa\  then  fet  it  upon  the 
pump-plate,  and  cover  it  and  the  hole  /  with  the  clofe  recei¬ 
ver  A\  and  then  begin  to  pump  out  the  air.  As  the  air 
goes  out  of  the  receiver  by  its  fpring,  it  will  alfo  by  the 
fame  means  go  out  of  the  hollow  ball  eh,  through  the  neck' 
dcy  and  rife  up  in  bubbles  to  the  furface  of  the  water  'in  the 
phial ;  from  whence  it  will  make  its  way,  with  the  reft  of 
the  air  in  the  receiver,  through  the  air-pipe  GG  and  valves 
a  and  hy  into  the  open  air.  When  it  has  done  bubbling  in 
the  phial,  the  bail  is  fufficiently  exhauftedf  and  then,  upon 
turning  the  cock  hy  the  air  will  get  into  the  receiver,  and 
prefs  fo  upon  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  phial,  as  to 
force  the  water  up  into  the  ball  in  a  jet,*,  through  the  neck 
cd y  and  will  fill  the  ball  almoft  full  of- water.  The  reafon 
why  the  ball  is  not  quite  filled,  is  becaufe  all  the  air  could 
not  be  taken  out  of  it'T  and  the  fmall  quantity  that  was  left 
in,  and  had  expanded  itfelf  fo  as  to  fill  the  whole  *bali,  is 
now  condenfed  into  the  fame  ftate  as  the  outward  air,  ^nd 
remains  in  a  fmall  bubble  at  the  topof  the  ball ;  andfo  keeps 
the  water  from  filling  that  part  of  the  ball. 

6.  Pour  quickfilver  into  the  jar  D  (fig.  15,)  and 

fet  it  on  the  pump  plate  near  the  hole  /  ;  then  fee  on  the 
tall  open  receiver  ABy  fo  as  to  be  over  the  jar  and  hole  ; 
ind  cover  the  receiver  with  the  brafs  phte  CJ  Screw  the 
open  glafs  tubey^  (which  has  a  brafs  top  on  it  at  h)  into 
thefyringe  Af;  and  putting  the  tube  through  a  hole  in  the 
middle  of  the  plate,  fo  as  to  immerfe  the  lower  end  of  the 
tube<?  in  the  quickfilver  at  /),  fcrew  the  end  h  of  the  lyringe 
into  the  plate.  This  done,  draw  up  theplftoh  in  the  fyringe 
by  the  ring  /,  which  will  make  a  vacuum  in  the  fyringe 
below  the  piflon;  and  as  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  opens 
into  the  fyringe,  the  air  will  be  dilated  in  the  tube,  becaufe 
part  of  it,  by  its  fpring,  gets  up  into  the  iyringe  ;  arid  the 
fpring  of  the  undiiated  air  in  the  receiver  acting  upon  the 
furface  of  the  quickfilver  in  the  jar,  will  force  part  of  it  up. 
into  the  tube:  for  the  quickfilver  will  follow  the  pifton  in  the 
fyringe,  in  the  fame  way,  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  that  wk- 
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ter  follows  the  pifton  of  a  common  pump  when  it  is  raifed 
in  the  pump-barrel  ;  and  this,  according  to  Tome,  is  done 
by  ludion.  But  to  refute  that  erroneous  notion,  let  the 
air  be  pumped  out  of  the  receiver  JB,  and  then  all  the 
<5uickliiver  in  the  tube  will  fall  down  by  its  own  weight  into 
the  jar  ;  and  cannot  be  again  raifed  one  hair’s  breadth  in 
the  tube  by  working  the  fyringe  ;  which  rtiews,  that  fudion 
had  no  hand  in  raifing  the  quickfilver :  and,  to  prove  that 
it  is  done  by  prelTure,  let  the^air  into  the  receiver  by  the 
cock  k  (fig,  8.)  and  its adion  upon  thefurface  of  the  quick- 
filver  in  the  jar  will  raife  it  up  into  the  tube,  although  the 
pilton  of  the  fyringe  continues  motionlefs.  If  the  tube  be 
about  32  or  33  inches  high,  the  quickfilver  will  rife  in  it 
^ery  near  as  high  as  it  (lands  at  that  time  in  the  barometer. 
And,  if  the  fyringe  has  a  fmall  hole,  as  w,  near  the  top  of 
it,'  and  the  piilon  be  drawn  up  above  that  hole,  the  air  will 
rufh  through  the  hole  into  the  fyringe  and  tube,  and  the 
quickfilver  will  immediately  fall  down  into  the  jar.  Tf  this 
part  of  the  apparatus  be  air  tight,  the  quickfilver  may  be 
pumped  up  into  the  tube  to  the  fame  height  that  it  (lands 
in  the  barometer  ;  but  it  will  go  no  higher,  becaufe  then 
•the  weight  of  the  column  in  the  tube  is  the  fame  as  the 
weight  of  a  column  of  air  of  the  fame  thicknefs  with  the 
quickfilver,  and  reaching  from  the  earth  to  the  top  of  the 
atmofphere. 

7.  Having  placed  the  jar  (fig.  16.)  with  ftmie  quick- 
filver  in  it,  on  the  pump- plate,  as  m  the  lad  experiment, 
cover  it  with  the  receiver  B  then  pufii  the  open  end  of  the 
glais-tube  r/(?  through  the  collar  of  leathers  in  ‘the  brafs  neck 
C  (which  it  fits  fo  as  to  be  air-tight)  aimed  down  to  the 
quickfilver  in  the  jar.  Then  exhaud  the  air  out  of  the  re¬ 
ceiver,  and  it  will  alfo  come  out' of  the  tube,  becaufe  the 
tube  is  clofe  at  top.  When  the  gauge  mm  (hews  that  the 
receiver  is  well  exhauded,  pufii  down  the  tube,  fo  aS  to 
immeife  its  lower  end  intp  the  quickfilver  in  the  jar  Now, 
although  the  tube  be  exhaufled  of  air,  none  of  the  quick- 
filver  will  rife  into  it,  becaufe  there  is  no  air  left  in  the  re¬ 
ceiver  to  prefs  upon  its  furface  in  the  jar.  But  let  the  air 
into  the  receiver  by  the  cock  k,  and  the  quickfilver  will  im¬ 
mediate]  y  rife  m  the  tube  ;  and  (land  as  high  in  it,  as  it  was 
pumped  up  in  the  lad. experiment. 

Both  thefe  experiments  (hew,  thatthe  quickfilver  is  fup- 
ported  in  the  barometer  by  the  prefTure  of  the  air  on  its 
furface  in  the  box,  in  which  the  open  end  of  the  tube  is 
placed  :  and  that  the  more  denfe  and  heavy  the  air  is,  the 
higher  does  the  quickfilver  rife  ;  and;  on  the  contrary,  the 
thinner  and  lighter  the  air  ii?,  the  more  vyill  the  quickfilver 
fall.  For,  if  the  handle  F  be  turped  ever  fo  little,  it  takes 
lome  air  out  of  the  receiver,  by  raifing  one  or  other  of  the 
pidons  in  its 'barrel  :  and  confequently,  that  which  remains 
in  the  receiver  is  fo  much  the  rarer,  and  has  fo  much  the 
lefs  fpring  and  weight;  and  thereupon,  the  quickfilver  falls 
.a  little  in  the  tube;  but  upon  turning  the  cock,  and  re- ad 4 
milting  the  air  into  the  receiver,  it  becor»es  as  weighty  as 
before,  and  the  quickfilver  rifes  again  to  the  fame  height. 
— Thus  we  fee  the  reafon  why  the  quickfilver  in  the  baro¬ 
meter  falls  before  rain  or  fnow,  and  rifes  before  fair  wea¬ 
ther  ;  for,  in  the  former  cafe,  the  air  is  too  thin  and  light 
to  bear  up  the  vapours,  and  in  the  latter  too  denfe  and 
heavy  to  let  them  fall. 

N,  B.  In  alb  mercurial  experiments  with  the  air-pump, 
a.  (hort  pipe  mud  be  ferewed  into  the  hole  /,  fo  as  to  rife 
about *an  inch  above  the  plate,  to  prevent  the  quickfilver, 
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from  getting  into  the  air-pipe  and  barrels,  in  'cafe -any  of  it' 
fiiould  be  accidentally  fpik  over  the  jar ;  for  if  it  once  gets, 
into  the  pipes  or  barrels,  it  fpoils  them,  Icofening  the  ’ 
folder,  and  corroding  the  brafs.  , 

8.  Take  the  tube  out  of  the  receiver,  and  put  one  end 
of  a  bit  of  dry  hazel-branch,  about  an  inch  Jong,  tight  in-i 
to  the  hole,  and  the  other  end  tight  into  a  bole  quite  through 
the  bottom  of  a  (mall  wooden  cup  :  then  pour  fome  quick-,* 
filver  into  the  cup,  and  exhaud  the  receiver  of  air  ;  and  the. 
prefTure  of  the  outward  air,  on  the  furface  of  the  qusckfil- 
ver,  will  force  it  through  the  jiores  of  the  hazel,  from- 
whence  it  will  defeendin  a  beautiful  (hower  into  a  cup  placed 
under  the  receiver  to  catch  it. 

9.  Put  a  wire  through  the  collar  of  leathers  in  the  top  of 
the  receiver,  and  fix  a  bit  of  dry  wood  on  the  end  of  the 
wire  within  the  receiver;  then  exhaud  the  air,  and  pufh'* 
the  wire  down,  fo  as  to  immerfe  the  wood  into  a  jar  of  quick- 
filver  on  the  pump-pUte  :  this  done,  let  in  the  air  ;  and  up¬ 
on  taking  the  wood  out  of  the  jar,  and  fplitting  it,  its  pore§> 
will  be  found  full  of  quickfilver,  which  the  force  of  the  air, 
upon  being  let  into  the  receiver,  drove  into  the  wood.  a 

10.  Join  the  two  brafs  hemilpherical  cups  and  B  (fig. 

17.)  together,  with  a  wet  leather  between  them,  having  a 
hole  in  the  middle  of  it;,  then  fereW  the  end  D  of  the  pipe 
CD  into  the  plate  of  the  pump  at  /,  and  turn  the  cock  E,- 
fo  as  the  pipe  may  be  open  all  the  way  into  the  cavity  of  the 
hemifpheres  ;  then  exhaud  the  air  out  of  them,  and  turn, 
the  cock  a  quarter  round,  which  will  fliut  the  pipe  CD,  and 
keep  out  the  air.  This  done,  unferew  the  pipe  at  D  froroi 
the  pump,  and  ferew  the  piece  Fh  upon  it  at  D  ;  and  Jet 
two  (Irong  men  try  to  puli  the  hemilpheres  afunder  by  the 
rings ^  and  h,  which  they  will  find  hard  to  do;  for  if  the 
diameter  of  the  hemifpheres  be  four  inches,  they  will  be 
prefTed  together  by  the  external  air  with  a  force  equal  to 
188  pounds.  And  to  (hew  that  it  is  the  prefTure  of  the  air 
that  keeps  them  together,  hang  them  by  either  of  the  rings 
upon  the  hook  P  of  the  wire  in  the  receiver  71/ {fig.  8.). 
and  upon  exh^uding  the  air  out  of  the  receiver,  they  will 
fail  afunder  of  ihemfelves,  '  . 

1 1.  Place  a  fmall  receiver  0  (fig  8.)  near  the  hole  i  on 
the  pump-plate,  and  cover  both  it  and  the  hole  with  the  re¬ 
ceiver  ThT;  and  turn  the  wire  fo  by  the  lop  P,  that  its  hook 

-may  take  hold  of  the  little  receiver  by  a  ring  at  its  top,  al¬ 
lowing  that  receiver  to  (land  with  its  own  weight  on  the 
plate.  Then,  upon  working  the  pump,  the  air  will  come 
out  of  both  receivers  ;  but  the  large  one  Tlf  will  be  forcibly 
held  down  to  the  pump  by  the  prelTure  of  the  external  air; 
whild  the  fmall  one  0^  having  no  air  to  prefs  upon  it,  will 
continue  loofe,  and  may  be  drawn  up  and  let  down  at  plea- 
fure,  by  the  wire  PP  But,  upon  letting  it  quite  down  to 
the  plate,  and  admitting  the  air  into  the  receiver  M,  by  the 
cock  ky  the  air  will  prefs  fo  (Irongly  upon  the  fmall  recei¬ 
ver  Oy  as  to  fix  it  down  to  the  plate  ;  and  at  the  fame  time^ 
by  counterbalancing  the  outward  preflure  on  the  large  re¬ 
ceiver  M,  it  will  become  loofe.  This  experiment  evident¬ 
ly  (hews,  that  the  receivers  are  held  down  by  prelTure,  and 
not  by  fuidion,  for  the  internal  receiver  continued  loofe 
whild  the  operator  was  pumping,  and  the  external  one  v/as 
held  down  ;  but  the  former  became  fad  immedia.tely,  by  let¬ 
ting  in  the  air  upon  it. 

12  Screw  the  end  (fig.  18.)  of  the  brafs  pipe  y^BF 
into  the  hole  of  the  pump-plate,  and  turn  the  cock  ^  until  * 
the  pipe  be  open  j  then  put  a  wet  leather  upon  the  plate  edt 

'  '  which 
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•  whidi'is  OTi  the  pipe,  and  cover  it  with  the  tall  recei¬ 
ver  GH^  which  is  clofe  at  top  ;  then  exhaull  the  air  out  of 
the  receiver,  and  turn  the  cock  e  to  keep  it  out ;  which 
done,  unfcrew  the  pipe  from  the  pump,  and  fet  its  end  A 
into  a  bafon  of  water,  and  turn  the  cock  e  to  open  the  pipe  ; 
OTI  which,  as  there  is  no  air  in  the  receiver,  the  prelTure  of 
the  aim&fphere  on  the  water  in  the  bafon  will  drive  the  wa- 
Her  forcibly  through  the  pipe,  and  make  it  play  up  in  a  jet 
to  the  top  of  the  receiver. 

13.  Set  the  fqu^re  phial  A  (fig  21.)  upon  the  pomp- 
plate;  and  having  covered  it  with  the  wire-cage  i?,  put  a 
clofe  receiver  over  it,  and  exhauh  the  air  out  of  the  recei¬ 
ver;  in  doing  of  which,  the  air  will  alfo  make  its  way  out 
of  the  phial  through  a  fmali  hole  in  its  neck  under  the  valve 
i?.  When  the  air  is  exhaufted,  turn  the  cock  below  the 
plate,  to  re-admit  the  air  into  the  receiver  ;  and  as  it  can¬ 
not  get  into  the  p  ual  again,  becaufe  of  the  valve,  the  phial 
will  be  broke  into  fome  thoufands  of  pieces  by  the  prefTure 
of  the  air  upon  it.  Had  the  phial  been  of  a  round  form, 
it  would  have  fufiained  this  prefTure  like  an  arch,  without 
breaking;  but  as  its  fides  are  flat,  it  cannot. 

To  Jheiv  the  elajiiciiy  or  fpring  of  the  air. 

14.  Tie  up  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  air  in  a  bladder,  and 
put  it  under  a  receiver ;  then'  exhaufl  the  air  out  of  the  re¬ 
ceiver,  and  the  fmall  quantity  which  is  confined  in  the  blad¬ 
der  (having  nothing  to  a<5l  againft  it)  will  expand  itfelf  fo 
by  the  force  of  its -fpring,  as  to  fill  the  bladder  as  full  as  it 
could  be  blown  of  common  air.  But  upon  letting  the  air 
into  the  receiver  again,  it  will  overpower  the  air  in  the  blad¬ 
der,  and  prefs  its  fides  almoft  clofe  together. 

ij.  If  the  bladder  fo  tied  up  be  put  into  a  wooden  box, 
and  have  20  or  30  pounds  weight  of  lead  put  upon  it  in  the 
box,  and  the  box  be  covered  with  a  clofe  receiver  ;  upon 
exhauding  the  air  out  of  the  receiver,  that  air  which  is  con¬ 
fined  in  the  bladder  will  expand  itfelf  fo,  as  to  raife  up 
all  the  lead  by  the  force  of  its  fpring.  ♦  ' 

16.  Take  the  glafs-ball  mentioned  in  the  fifth  experi- 
jnenr,  (fig.  14.),  which  was  left  full  of  water  all  but  a  fmall 
bubble  of  air  at  top;  and  having  fet  it  with  its  neck  down¬ 
ward  into  the  empty  phial  aa,  and  covered  it  with  a  clofe 
receiver,  exhauft  the  air  out  of  the  receiver,  and  the  fraall 
bubble  of  air  in  the  top  of  the  ball  will  expand  itfelf^  fq^as 
to  force  all  the  water  but  of  the  ball  into  the  phial. 

17.  Screw  the  pipe  AB  (flg.  18  )  into  the  pump-plate, ^ 
place  the  tall  receiver  (7// upon  the  plate  cd,  as  in  the  twelfth 
experiment,  and  exhauft  the  air  out  of  the  receiver:  then, 
turn  the  cock  e.  to  keep  out  the  air;  unfcrew  the  pipe  from 
the  pump,  and  ferew  it  into  the  mouth  of  the  copper  veflel 
CC  (fig.  22.)  the  veffel  having  fird  been  about  half  filled 
with  water.  Then  turn  the  cock  e  (fig.  18.)  and  the  fpring 
of  the  air  which  is  confined  in  the  upper  vedei  will  forte  the 
water  up  through  the  pipe  AB  in  a  jet  into  the  exhauded  re- 
'Ceiver,  as  drohgly  as  it  did^by  its  preflure  on  the  furface^of 
ithe  water  in  a  bafon,  in  the  twelfth  experiment. 

18.  If  a  fowl,  a  cat,  rat,  a  moufe,  or  bird,  be  put  un- 
-der  a  receiver,  and  the  air  be  exhauded,  the  animal  will  be 
fit  fird  oppreded  as  with  a  great  weight,  then  grow  convul- 
fed,  and  at  lad  expire  in  all  the  agonies  of  a  mod  bitter 
and  cruel  death. 

19.  If  a  butterfly  be  fufpended  in  a  receiver,  by  a  fine 
^thread  tied  to  one  of  its  horns,  it  will  fly  about  in  the  re- 
xei^ver,  as -long  as  the  receiver  continues  full  of  air  ^  but  if 
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the  air  be  exhauded,  though  the  animal  will  not  die, 'and 
will  continue  to  flutter  its  wings,  it  cannot  remove  itfelf 
from  the  place  where  it  hangs  in  the  middle  of  the  receiver, 
until  the  air  be  let  in  again,  and  then  the  animal  will  fly  a- 
bout  as  before. 

20.  Pour  fome  quickfilver  into  the  fmall  bottle  A  (fig. 
19.)  and  ferew  the  brafs  collar  c  of  the  tube  BC  into  the 
brals  neck  b  of  ihe  bottle,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  tube 
will  be  immerfed  into  the  quickfilver,  fo  that  the  air  above 
the  quickfilver.  in  the  bottle  will  be  confined  there,  becaufe 
it  Cinnot  get  out  about  the  joinings,  nor  can  it  be  drawn 
out  through  the  quickfilver  into  the  tube.  This  tube  is  al¬ 
fo  open  at  top,  and  is  to  be  covered  with  the  receiver  G  and 
large  tube  EF^  which  tube  is  fixed  by  brafs  collars  to  the 
receiver,  and  is  clofe  at  the  top  This  preparatio'n -being 
made,  exhaud  the  air  both  out  of  the  receiver  and  its  tube  ; 
and  the  air  wjII  by  the  fame  means  be  exhauded  out  of  rhe 
inner  tube  BC^  through  its  open  top  at  C\  and  as  the  re¬ 
ceiver  and  tubes  are  exhauding,  the  air  that  is  confined  in 
the  glafs  bottle  A  will  prels  fo  by  its  fpring  upon  the  fur- 
fa  e  of  the  quickfilver,  as  to  force  it  up  in  the  inner  tube 
as  high  as  it  was  raifed  in  the  ninth  experimeni  by  the  pref- 
fure  of  the  atmbfphere  ;  which  demondrates  that  the  fprrng 
of  the  air  is  equivalent  to  its  weight. 

21.  Screw  the  end  C  (fig.  20.)  of  the  pipe  CD  into  the 
hole  of  the'  pump-plate,  and  tutn  all  the  three  cocks  6', 
and  //,  fo  as  to  open  the  communications  between  all  the 
three  pipes  E,  F,  DC^  and  the  hollow  trunk  AB.  Then, 
cover  the  plates g  and  b  with  wet  leathers,  which  have  holes 
in  their  middle  where  the  pipes  open  into  the  plates;  and 
place  the  clofe  receiver  I  upon  the  plate  this  done,  ihut 
the  pipe  F  by  turning  the  cock  //,  and  exhaull  the  air  out 
of  the  receiver  1.  Then  turn  the  cock  to  Ihut  out  the  air ; 
unfcrew  the  machine  from  the  pump;  and  having  fere  ved  it 
to  the  wooden  foot  F,  put  the  receiver  K  upon  the  plate  h: 
this  receiver  will  continue  loofe  on  the  plate  as  long  as  it 
keeps  full  of  air;  which  it  will  do  until  the  cock  H  be  turn¬ 
ed  to  open  the  communication  between  the  pipes  F  and  F, 
through  the  trunk  AB\  and  then  the  air  in.  the  receiver 
having  nothing  to  aift  againd  its  fpring,  will  run  from  K  into 
7,  until  it  be  fo  divided  between  thefc  receivers,  as  to  be 
of  equal  denfity  in  both ;  and  they  will  be  held  down  with 
equal  forces^  to  their  plates  by  the  preflure  of  the  at- 
mofphere,  though  each  receiver  will  then  be  kept  down  but 
with  one  half  of  preflure  upon  it  that  the  receiver  I  had 
when  it  was  exhauded  of  air;  becaufe  it  has  now  one  half 
of  the  common  air  in  it  which  filled  the  receiver  A  when  it 
was  fet  upon  the  plate;  and  therefore  a  force  ^qual  to  half 
the  force  of  the  fpring  of'  common  air  will  a<5l  within  the 
receivers  agajnd  the  whole  preffure  of  the  common  air  upon 
their  outfides  Thisjis  called  transferring  the  air  out  of  one 
veflel  into  another 

22.  Put  a  cork  into  the  fqaare  phial  A^  (fig.  21.)  and  fix 
it  in  with  wax  or  cement;  put  the  phial  upon  the  pump  plate 
with  the  wire-cage  B  over  it,  and  cover  the  cage  with  a 
clofe  receiver  Then,  exhaud  the  air  out  of  the  receiver;', 
and  the  air  that  was  corked  op  in  the  phial  will  break  the 
phial  outwards  by  the  force  of  its  fpring,  becaufe  there  is 
no  air  left  on  the  outfide  of  the  phial  to  a<5t  againd  the  air 
within  it. 

22.  Put  a  flirivelled  apple  under  a  clofe  receiver,  and  ex¬ 
haud  the  air;  then  the  Ipring  of  the  air  vvithing  the  apple 
,  will  plump  it  out,  fo  as  to  caufe.ail^the  wrinkles  difappear  ; 

but 
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letting  tKe  air  into  the  receiver  again,  to  prefs  upon 
the  apple,  it  wiii  inftantly  return  to  its  former  decayed  and 
fhrl  veiled  ft  ate. 

23.  Take  a  frefti  egg,  and  cut  off  a  little  of  the  ftiell  and 
Sim  from  its  fmalleftend;  then  put  the  egg  under  a  receiver, 
and  pump  out  the  air;  upon  which,  all  rhe  contests  in  the 
egg  will  be  forced  out  into  the  receiver,  by[the  expanfion  of 
a  fmall  bubble  of  air  contained  in  the  great  end,  between  the 
ftieil  and  film. 

34.  Put  fome  warm  beer  in  a  glafs;  and  having  fet  It  on 
the  pump,  cover  it  with  a  clofe  receiver,  and  then  exhauft: 
the  air.  Wbilft  this  is  doing,  and  thereby  the  preflure  more 
and  more  taken  off  from  the  beer  in  the  glafs,  the  air  there¬ 
in  will  expand  itfelf,  and  rife  up  in  innumerable  bubbles  to 
the  furface  of  the  beer;  and  from  thence  it  will  be  taken  a- 
way  with  the  other  air  in  the  receiver.  When  the  receiver 
is  near  exhaufted,  the  air  in  the  beer,  which  could  not  dif* 
entangle  itfelf  quick  enough  to  get  off  with  the  reft,  will  now 
expand  itfelf  fo,  as  to  caufe  the  beer  to  have  all  the  ap 
pearance  of  boiling ;  and  the  greateft  part  of  it  will  go  o- 
ver  the  glafs, 

25.  Put  fome  warm  water  in  a  glafs,  and  put  a  bit  of 
dry  wainfcot  or  other  wood  into  the  water.  Then,  cover 
the^glafs  with  a  clofe  receiver,  and  exhauft  the  air ;  upon 
which,  the  air  in  the  wood  having  liberty  to  expand  it¬ 
felf,  will  come  out  plentifully,  and  make  all  the  water  to 
bubble  about  the  wood,  efpecialiy  about  the  ends,  becaufe 
the  pores  lie  lengthwife.  A  cubic  inch  of  dry  wainfcot  has 
fb  much  air  in  it,  that  it  will  continue  babbling  for  near  half 
an  hour  together. 

Of  winds. 

AS  the  air  is  aHuid,  fubj?^ted  to  the  fame  laws  of  gravi¬ 
tation  as  other  fluids,  it  neceffarily  has  a  conftant  tendency 
to  preferve  an  equilibrium  in  every  part;  fo  that,  if  by  any 
means  whatever  it  is  rendered  lighter  in  any  one  place  than 
another,  the  weightier  air  will  lufti  in  from  every  fide  to¬ 
wards  this  place,  till  as  much  be  there  accumulated  as  makes 
it  of  an  equal  weight  with  the  reft  of  the  atniofphere:  It  is 
thefe  currents  of  air  which  arc  called  ^inds. 

Many  are  the  caufes  which  may  vary  the  weight  of  the 
atmofphere,  and  occafion  particular  topical  winds. 

Although  Other  caufes  may  occafion  winds  in  certain  cir- 
cum fiances,  yet  their  principal  and  moft  univerfal  caufe  is 
the  fun,  which  warmeih  the  air  to  a  much  greater  degree 
in  fome  places^f  the  atmofphere  than  in  others;  and  as  the 
air  is  fufceptime  of  a  great  degree  of  expanfion  by  heat  in 
thofe  places  where  it  is  heated  to  any  confiderable  degree, 
it  is  expanded  fo  much  as  to  become  lighter  than  the  air  in 
thofe  places  where  it  is  colder;  fo  that  the  weightier  cold 
air  from  all  the  circumjacent  parts  rufhes  towards  this  point 
to  reftore  the  equilibrium  which  had  been  deftroyed  So 
that  if  there  be  any  particular  part  upon  the  earth’s  furface 
where  the  fun  adls  conftantJy  with  greater  force  than  on  any 
other  part,  a  current  of  air  will  conftantly  flow  from  thefe 
towards  the  warmer  region :  but  the  fun  acts  with  greater 
for:e  upon  thofe  parts  of  the  earth  which  are  neareft  the 
Equator,  than  thofe  which  approach  towards  either  Poh'^ 
lb  that  we  might  naturally  expedt  that  a  wind  would  coo- 
Hanrly  blo  v  from  the  polar  regions  towards  the  Equator  ; 
which  is  really  found  to  be  the  cafe  in  the  Torrid  Zohey 
where  the  influence  of  the  fun  overcomes  almoft  all  the  o- 
ther  lefier  caufes  which  produce  the  variable  winds -in  our 
VoL.  III.  N°,  89,  “  2 
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more  northerly  regions.  However,  even  in  the  Torrid  Zone, 
thefe  north  and  fouth  winds  are  varied  in  different  ways. 

Although  the  heat  of  the  e-quatorial 'region  ts  greater 
than  any  other;  yet  as  the  fun  afls  perpendiculaaly  in  his 
diurnal  courfe  upon  one  point  of  the  equator  only  at  one 
time,  and  immediately  paffes  over  it;  and  as  the  air  retains 
the  heat  communicated  to  it  by  the  fun  but  for  a  (hurt  time, 
cooling  gradually  as  he  retires,  and  continuing -f:i  11  to  de- 
creafe  till  his  influence  again  returns  the  follow  ng  day;  the 
degree  of  heat  upon  this  great  circle  muft  be  very  different 
in  different  parts,  and  perpetually  varying  in  every  point, 
which  muft  in  fome  raeajure  tend  to  difturb  thofe  winds  co¬ 
ming  from  the  polar  regions,  which  we  have  already  men¬ 
tioned.  To  comprehend  clearly  what  will  be  the  effeifls  of 
this  rotation,  let  us  confider  what  effeift  it  would  naturally 
produce  upon  the  equator  wdth  regard  to  wind,  fuppofing 
BO  other  caufe  ftiould  interrupt  it.  And  here  we  muft  obferve, 
that  as  the  point  upon  which  the  fun  a^s  with  the  greateft; 
power  is  conftantly  moving  from  eaft  to  weft,,  the  air  to  the 
eaft  of  that  point  over  which  the  fun  has  more  lately  pafled 
will  be  morc'rarefied  than  that  to  the  weft,  and  will  natu¬ 
rally  flow  towards  that  point  from  eaft  to  weft  with  greater 
velocity  than  from  weft:  to  eaft,  as  the  cool  air  to  the  weft 
of  that  point  will  be  interrupted  in  its  motion  towards  it  by 
the  motion  of  the  fun  meeting  it.  Hence  therefore  it  follows, 
that  from  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  from  weft  to  eaft 
a  conftant  eaft:  wind  would  always  be  produced,  were  it  not 
obftrudled  by  other  caufes.  But  as  there  is  a  conftant  ftream 
of  air  flowing  from  the  polar  towards  the  equatorial  regions, 
a  conipofition  of  thefe  two  currents  of  air  ailing  at  the 
fame  time  will  produce  a  north-eaft  wind  in  all  parts  of  the 
northern  hemifphere,  and  a  fouth-eaft  wind  in  all  parts  of 
the  fouthern  one.  Thefe  winds  are,kiiown  by  the  name  of 
the  general  trade-m)inds. 

If  there  were  no  inequalities  on  the  furface  of  our  globe, 
and  if  it  werecompofedof  afubftance|perfe£i:ly  homogeneous, 
this  wind  would  invariably  take  place  at  all  times  on  every 
part  of  the  earth’s  furface;  but  as  this  is  -not  the  cafe,  it  is 
liable  to  feveral  very  confiderable  variations.  In  all  thofe  re¬ 
gions  towards  the  poles,  as  the  influence  of  the  fun  is  there 
but  weak,  other  leffer  caufes  occafion  particular  winds,  and 
difturb  that  regularity  which  at  firft  view  we  might  expe<ft, 
fo  that  tht  general  trade  nvind  does  not  invariably  take  place 
beyond  the  28^^  or  30^^^  degree  of  latitude  ;  and  the  regions 
between  that  and  the  poles  have  nothing  but  variable  winds. 
Even  in  the  Torrid  Zone,  there  are  many  caufes  whicu  in 
particular  places  alter  this  dire<51ion  of  the  wind;  fo  that 
the  genuine  irade-^jjinds  do  not  take  place  exce.pt  m  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  on  each  fide  the  eqouator  to  the 
diftanceof  28  or  30  degrees,  and  in  the  greateft  part  cf  the 
Indian  ocean  to  the  fouth.of  the  Equator  as  appears,  more  di- 
ftintftly  upon  the  Map  ;  fcePlateCXLVI.  where  the  courfe 
of  the  winds  are  marked  by  the  direflion  of  the  Jlrohesy  the 
darts  pointing  in  the  fame  dire6l:ion  as  the  wind  blows. 

Having  thus  explained  the  nature  and  caufes  dfthe  gene¬ 
ral  trade  wind,  we  now  proceed  to  take  notice  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  deviations  which  take  place  in  the  Torrid  Zone.  The 
general  trade-wind,  when  thus  altered  at  pa  ticular  fdafons, 
is  known  by  the  name  of  monfoom.  There  are  other  varia¬ 
tions,  which,  although  as  general,  are  yet  of  fmaller  and  more 
limited  influence.  Thefe  are  known  by  the  uame  of  bree- 
zes  )  and  as  they  blow  perio lically  jfrom  the  fea,  they 
are  denominafed  fea  or  land  breezes^  and  takq  place  more 
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or  fefs  in  every  Tea  coaft  within  the  tropics.  As  the  caufes 
of  the  monfoohs  will  be  more  clearly  comprehended  after 
the  nature  of'thefe  breezes  is  explained,  we  fhali  frft  con- 
fider  them. 

'  The  Tea  and  land  breezes  of  the  Torrid  ^one  are  gentle 
periodical  winds  reguhrly  fliifting  twice  every  day,  and 
blowing  from  the  fea  towards  the  land  during  the  day  time, 
and  from  the  land  towards  the  fea  in  the  night.-  Thefe 
breezes  do  not  blow  with  an  equal  degree  of  force  through¬ 
out  the  whole  day  and  night,  but  are  perpetually  varying, 
being  always  ftrongeft  about  mid-day  and  midnight,  and  be* 
coming  gradually  weaker ‘till  the  time  of  change  in  the  e- 
vening  and  miorning  ;  about  which  time  the  air  continues 
for  a  (hort  fpace  perfectly  calm  :  but  in  a  little  the  breeze 
begins  to  be  felt  on  the  fide  oppofite  to  that  from  which  it 
blew  laft,  fo  faint  at  iirlt  as  hardly  to  be  perceived  j  but  by 
degrees  acquiring  greater  ftfength,  it  goes  on  increaling  for 
f  V9  or  fix  hours,  after  which  it  again  as  graduAll^  finks  and 
dies  away.  •  They  always  blow  diredly  off  or  towards  the 
fhore,  and  never  extend  their  influence  to  a  great  diflance 
from  it,  although  this  is  varied  by  particular  circurnflances 
in  different  places  ;  as  they  never  extend  fo  far  from  the 
points  of  capes  and  promontories,  as  in  deep  bays  ;  nor  up¬ 
on  the  windward,  as  lee-fhores. 

Thefe  breezes  are  produced  by  the  fame  caufe  which  gives 
rife  to  the  trade-wind,  viz,  the  heat  of  the  fun.  In  thefe 
warm  legions  the  days  and  nights  are  nearly  of  an  equal 
length  throughout  the  whole  year;  the  fun  rifing  high  in 
the  daytime,  and  defcending  almoll  perpendicularly  at  night; 
which  occafions  a  much  greater  variation  between  the  heat 
of  the  day  and  night  thaa  is -experienced  in  the  more  tem¬ 
perate  climates  ;  and  it  is  this  great  difference  between  the 
heat  of  the  night  and  day  which  produces  the  breezes.  For 
the  rays  of  the  fun  are  reverberated  from  the  land  during 
the  day-time,  much  more  powerfully  than  from  the  fea,  vvhofe 
furface  is  conftantly  evaporating  ;  and  the  air  above  the  land 
3S  rendered  much  warmer,  and  confequently  more  rarified, 
than  above  the  fea;  fo  that  a  current  of  air  neceffarily  takes 
place  at  that  time  from  the  fea  towards  the  land,  increa* 
iing  and  diminifhing  in  ftrength  as  the  heat  increafes  or  de¬ 
clines,  But  when  the  fun  defcends  below  the  horizon,  the 
evaporation  from  the  furface  of  the  fea  is  fiopt,  or  greatly 
diminifhed,  and  the  cold  which  it  occafioned  is  of  confe- 
qnence-  removed  :  the  reverberation  of  the  fun’s  rays  from 
the  furface  of  the  earth  is  likewife  removed,  and  the  air  a- 
bove  the  land  quickly  refumes  its  natural  degree  of  cold, 
which  is  always  greater  th^n  the  fea,  when  the  influence  of 
the  fun  is  withdrawn  ;  fo  that  the  air  above  the  fea  becomes 
warmer  during  the  night  than  that  above  the  land,  and  a 
current  of  air  is  of  cdurfe  eftabliflied  from  the  land  to  the 
fea,  which  forms  the  land-breeze,  which  afls  as  uniformly, 
although  lefs  powerfully,  than  the  fea-breeze ;  blowing  at 
fj rft  gently  as  the  air  begins  to  cool,  and  gradually  gathering 
ftrength  as  the  fun  retires  below  the  ho  izon  ;  till  his  influ¬ 
ence  begins  to  be  full  again  in  the  morning,  when  it  gradu¬ 
ally  gives  place  to  the  more  powerful  influences  of  the  fea- 
breeze.  Thefe  breezes  are  not,  however,  entirely  confined 
to  the  Torrid  Zone.  They  are  even  felt  in  more  northern 
regions  :  the  fea  breeze  in  particular  being  almoft  as^  per¬ 
ceptible  during  the  fummer  feafon  along  the  coafts  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Levant,  both  on  the  African,  and 
European  and  Afiatic  fhores,  as  within  the  tropics.  Even 
in  our  own  colder  climate,  the  cSe<fts  of  ibis  are  often  fela- 
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flbly  felt  during  the  fummer  feafon  ;  altfiougb,  Yrdm'  ths 
length  of  the  day  and  fhortnefs  of  the  night,  the  dilFerencd 
between  the  heat^of  thefe  is  far  lefs  than  in  warmer  climatesi 
And  although  the  fhortnefs  of  our  nights  prevents  us  from 
feeling  a  nocturnal  breeze,  fimilar  to  the  land-breezes  of  thd 
Torrid  Zone  ;  yet  in  every  fercne  evening  we  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  obferving  a  phenomenon,  proceeding  from  a 
fimilar  caufe  with  that  which  occafions  them  in  warmer  cli¬ 
mates.  For  as  the  waters  retain  their  heat  longer  than  the 
earth  after  the  fun  withdraws,  the  moifture  which  was  rai- 
fed  during  the  bear  of  the  day  to  a  fmall  difhnce  from  thd 
earth’s  furface  is  quickly  condenfed  by  the  cold  of  the  e- 
rening,  and  falls  down  in  copious  dews  ;  whereas  that  which 
is  above  jhe  furface  of  the  water  is  more  flowly.  condenfed  , 
by  reafon  of  the  heat  which  that  element  retains  longer,' 
and  hovers  at  a  fmall  diftance  above  it  id  the  form  of  a  denfe 
vapour,  which  flowly  fubfides  as  it  lofes  its  heat.  This  is 
the  caufe  of  thofe  low  mills  which  are  fo  often  feen  hover¬ 
ing  above  the  furface  of  rivers  and  other  waters  in  the  eves- 
ings  towards  the  end  of  fummer. 

It  was  already  obferved,  that  in  the  Indian  ocean  the  g  e- 
neral  trade  wind  only  took  place  in  fome  parts  to  the  fouth 
of  the  Equator.  To  the  north  of  the  line,  and  in  ferns 
places  to  the  fouth  of  it  in  that  ocean,  the  general  trade-wind 
only  blows  regularly  for  fix  months,  and  during  the  other 
fix  months  the  wind  blows  in  a  direiftion  entirely  oppofite. 
It  is  thele  winds,  which  fhift  thus  regularly,  which  are  called 
Monfoons y  although  they  are  alfo  Lometimes  called  trade- 
winds. 

At  the  Equator  the  days  and  nights  are  always  of  an  e-> 
qual  length  throughout  the  whole  year;  fo  that  the  heat  be¬ 
ing  thus  equally  divided,  it  never  arives  to  fuch  an  intenfe 
degree  as  to  be  iniupportabJe  to  the  inhabitants.  And  as 
there  is  no  viciffiiude  of  feafons  at  the  Equator,  fo  at  thd 
Poles  they  never  experience  the  more  pleafing  viciflitudes 
of  day  and  night,  the  fun  never  fetting  during  the  fum¬ 
mer  feafon,  nor  rifing  above  the  horizon  during  the  winter  t 
and  although  the  day  decreafes  in  length  as  we  recede  from 
the  pole,  from  fix  months  to  twenty-four  hours  ;  yet  in  ail 
high  latitudes  the  fun  defcends  for  fuch  a  fliort  fpace  below 
the  horizon,  and  in  fuch  an  oblique  diredion,  that  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  heat  of  the  day  and  night  is  but  very 
inconfiderable.  From  which  it  follows,  that  during  this  fea¬ 
fon,  when  the  fun  continues  to  a6l  with  fuch  uninterrupted 
influence  upon  the  furface  of  the  earth,  the  air  will  then  be 
rarified  more  above  the  dry  land  than  upon  the  furface  of 
the  water;  fo  that  a  wind  would  naturally  fet  in  at  that  time 
from  the  fea  towards  the  land,  fimilar  to  the  diurnal  fea- 
breezes  in  the  warmer  climates  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  du¬ 
ring  the  winter  feafon,  the  air  in  thefe  northern  regions  be¬ 
ing  colder  above  the  land  than  the  w^ter,  the  winds  will 
naturally  blow  from  the  land  towards  the  fea,  fimilar  to  the 
land-breezes  of  the  Toriid  Zone  But  as  the  influence  of 
the  fun,  although  of  longer  continuance,  is  in  general  more 
languid  in  olimates  of  a  high  latitude  than  in  thofe  near  the 
line,  it  is  not  to  be  expelled  that  thefe  elFtdls  will  follow 
with  the  fame  regularity  as  in  the  Torrid  Zone  ;  being  more 
apt  to  be  interrupted  by  lefler  caufes  which  affcfl  the  at- 
mofphere  and  produce  winds  in  different  direftions.  Yet 
thefe  are  not  fo  totally  interrupted,  but  that  we  can  cafily 
trace  their  effefts  even  in  our  own  cold  climate  :  Fordur 
ring  the  fummer  feafon,  the  large  continent  to  the  eafl  of  us, 
being' more  heated  than  the  Atlantic  ocean  weflward,  pro- 
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of  the  wind  on  each  fide  of  the  equator,  at  f  ; 
to  us  n^ore  probable,  that  this  point  varieN 
rations  are  wanting  to  confirm  this. 

?stither  is  it  ealy  to  afcertain,  witlfpreciflon 
to  tlie  Xouth  of  the  equator,  extend  wed  from 
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6tices  a  general  tendency  of  the  current  of  air  towards  the 
eaj},  infpmuch  that  <wejitrly  winds  are  obferved  to  prevail 
more  than  any  other,  not  only  here,  but  in  all  the  frontier 
countries  on  the  continent,  during  the  fumm er  itzion.  And 
eafierly  winds  become  again  more  prevalent  in  the  ^winter 
and  Jprivg-  On  the  contrary,  it  is  obferved  in  North  Ame^ 
rica,  that  the  eajlerly  winds  prevail  more  in  fummer  than  at 
any  other  time  ;  and  the  nitefi  winds  always  prevail  during 
the  cold,  months  of  •winter.  The  fame  efFe^s  take  place 
with  a  greater  degree  of  conftancy  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 
articuiarly  in  Greece,  and  the  countries  in  that  neighbour- 
ood;  as  the  ancient  Greeks  have  particularly  remarked, 
that  the*winds  blew  from  xhtfoulh  during  the  heat  of  fum 
nier,  particularly  about  the  dog-days,  and  from  the  north 
during  the  colder  weather  of  •winter. 

'  Any  attentive  reader,  who  has  accompanied  us  thus  far, 
will  readily  fee.  that  the  rnonfoons  which  take  place  in  the 
Indian  oceans  proceed  from  the  fame  general  caufer  ^  For 
when  the  fun,  in  his  annual  courfe,  has  cfoffed  the  line,  and 
comes  to  a<5l:  very  (Irongly  upon  the  exttnlive  countries  of 
Arabia,  Perfta,  China,  and  the  other  parts  of  India,  thefe 
become  heated  to  a  much  higher  degree  than  the  ocean  to 
th'e  fouth  of  them  ;  and  the  air  above  thefe  extenfive  coun¬ 
tries  being  fo  mu^h  rarefied,  naturally  draws  the  wind  to¬ 
wards  that  place,  which,  by  overcoming  the  general  trade- 
wind,  produces  the  foutherly  mcnfoons  which  take  place  in 
all  thole  Teas,  during  the  months  oi  April,  May,  June,  Ju- 
iy,  Au'gujl,  and  September,  But-  when  the  fun  has  again 
retreated  towards  the  fouthern  hemifphefe,  this  ‘great  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  in  thefe  countries  fu  ofides,  and  the  genuine  trade- 
wind  again  ^refuraes  its  natural  courfe  ;  forming  what  they 
call  the  northerly  tnonfoon,  which  blows  in  the  months  of 
OGober,  November,  December,  January,  February,  and 
March  :  and  as  the  continent  of  Afia  now  aifumes  a  great¬ 
er  degree  of  cold  than  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  oceans  in  the 
lame  latitude,  it  produces  a  brificer  an.i  more-lteady  gale 
during  the  continuance  of  this  monfoon,  than  is  ever  expe¬ 
rienced  in  the  general  trade  wind. 

Having  thus'^explained  the  nature  of  the  monfoons  in  ge¬ 
neral,  we  (hall  proceed  to  confider  the  particulars  which  in¬ 
fluence  the  diredion  of  thefe  in  thofe  parts  where  they  take 
place.  In  all  that  part  of  the  Indian  oceUn  which  lies  be¬ 
tween  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar  and  Cape  Commorin,  the 
wind  blows  conftanily  from  the  W.  S.  W.  between  the 
months  of  April  and  Oliober”,  and  in  the  oppofite  direction 
from,  the  month  of  Oliober  i\\\  April,  although  with  fome 
variation  in  different  places,  as  thefe  winds  are  neither  fo 
ffrong  nor^onffant  in  the  Bay  of  Beiigal  as  in  the  Indian  o- 
cean.  And  it  is  likewife  remarkable,  that  the  S.  W.  winds 
in  thefe  feas  are  generally  more  foutherly  on  the  African 
fide, .  and  more  •wefierly  on  .the  Indian,  as  appears  d  Jiindly 
in  the  map.  But  thefe  variations  are  not  repugnant  to  the 
'general  theory.  For  it  is  fufficiently  known,  that' high 
lands  in  every  part  of  the  globe  ^re  much  colder  than  low 
‘and  fiat  countries  ;  and  as  that  part  Africa  is  very  high 
and  mountainous,  the  cold  in  thefe  regions  is  much  greater 
than  in  the  more  flat  countries  of  Arabia  and  India*,  fo 
that  the  wind  naturally  blows  from  thefe  cold  regions,  in 
the  fummer* feafon,  towards  th^  warmer  continent  of  Afia^ 
which  occafions  thofe  infledlions  of  the  wind  to  the  eaftward 
which  take  place  in  thefe  feas  during  the  fummer  months ; 
and  is  ftill  farther  afliiled  by  the  peninfula  of  India,  the 
-kingdom  Siam,  and  .tfie  iflands  of  Sumatra  and  Java^ 
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on  the  eaflern  part  of  this  ocean,  lying  fo  much  farther  fouth 
than  the  kingdontso  f  Arabia  and  Peifia  \  fo  that  thefe,  be-r 
ing  mo; c  heated  than  the  ocean  to  the  •wifiward,  naturally 
draw  the  wind  towards  them,  and  produce  the  eajlerly  va-» 
riation  of  the  monfoon  which  takes  place  in  this  part  of  the 
Ocean,  while  the  warm  and  fandy  defarts  of  Arabia  draw 
the  winds  more  diredly  north*ward  near  the  African  coafE 

In  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  Indian  ocean,  beyond  the  ifland 
of  Sumatra,  through  the  gulf  of  Siam  and  bay  of  Ton^ 
quin,  and  along  the  fouthern  p^rts  of  China,  and  among 
the  Philippine  tjlands,  <bc,  to  the  north  of  the  Equator,  the 
monfoons  obierve  a  different  diredion>  blowing  nearly  due 
fouth  and  nerth.  Here  the  greateft  part  of  the  warm  con¬ 
tinent  is  to  the  weft  of  this  diftriift,  which  makes  the  wind 
naturally  affume  this  direction.  A  little  to  the  eaft  of  this, 
among  the  Mariamne  tjlands,  the  general  trade-wind  takes 
place,  there  being  no  continent  to  the  north  of  them  to  oc- 
cafion  monfoons. 

The  monfoons  are  as  regHilar  in  the  eaftern  part  of  the 
Indian  ocean  to  the  fouth  of  the  Equator,  as  thuy  aie  to  tbs 
north  of  it ;  as  here  a  northern  monfoon  fets.  in  from  the 
month  of  OBober  till  Apr  il,  and  a  fouthern  from  April  JiW 
OBober.  And  here,  as  to  the  north  of  the  line,  we  find  the 
direiftion  of  the  monfoons  varying  according  to  particular 
circumftances  in  different  places  :  for  about  the  ifland  of  Su^ 
matra,  and  towards  the  weft  end  of  Java,  the  monfoons 
fet  in  nearly  from  the  north  and  fouth  ;  but  toward  Celebes 
and  Timur,  they  begin  to  tend  a  little  more  to  the  eajl  and 
gradually  declining  a's  they  approach  the  coaft  of  Ne*w 
Guinea,  near  to  which  the  northerly  monfoon  from  OBober 
till  April  blows  from  the  N.  W.  and  the  oppofite  nion- 
foon  from  the  S.  E.  between  OBober  and  April,  The 
reader  will  ealily  perceive  that  thefe  monfoons  are  occafion- 
ed  by  the  continent  of,  Ne*w  Holland  and  Guinea,  which 
being  heated  by  the  fun  when  in  the  fouthern  figns,  draws 
the  wind  tow'ards  that  in  the  fummer  feafon,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  continent  of  Afia  produces  the  monfoons  to 
the  north  of  the  line.  And  it  is  likewife  fufliciently^.plaln, 
that  the  inflection  of  thefe  periodical  winds  about  Celebes  and 
Timur  is  occafioned  by  that  pait  of  the  continent  called 
Nensj  Guinea  jutting  out  fo  near  to  the  Equator  to  the  eaff 
of  thefe,  and  drawing  the  wind  toward  that  quarter. 

Tliefe  are  the  moft  general  and  extenfive  monloons  which 
take  place  in  our  globe.  But  / there  are  other  periodical 
winds,  which  occui  in  particular  places  in  thefe  warm  regions,  , 
that  delerve  particular  attention. 

In  the  Red-Sea,  the  monfoon  fltifts  as  regularly  as  in  o* 
ther  places;  but  being  influenced  by  the  coafls,  it  tends  a 
little  more  to  the  north  and  fouth  than  in  the  Indian  ocean. 

On  the  fouth  coaft  of  Africa,  to  the  fouth  of  C.  Corientes^  • 
and  ab6ut  the.  fouthern  parts  of  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar^ 
the  regular  trade-wind  from  the  S.  E.  takes  place  between 
OBober  2.06.  April*,  but  from  April  x\\\  OBober  mod 
blows  from  the  W.  or  N.  W,  arid  is  at  that  feafon  exceed¬ 
ingly  cold.  This  is  evidently  occafioned  by  a  caufe  alrea¬ 
dy  taken  notice  of :  for,  notwithflanding  the  high  and  cold 
nature  of  this  continent,  yet  when  the  fun  is  to  the  fouth 
of  the //«<?,  his  powerful  influence  at  that  feafon  fo  far  a- 
bates  their  natural  degree  of  cold,  as  not  to  interrupt  the 
general  trade-wind  between  the  months  of  OBober  and  April  i 
But  when  he  returns  to  the  nonhern  hemifphere,  the  high 
mountains  of  Africa  refume  their  native  coldnefs,  and  re¬ 
pel  the  general  trade-winch  by  their  cojd  and  more  power-  - 
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fill  blaft,  fo  as 'to  produce  the  intemperate  monfoon  which 
here  takes  place  between  ’he  months  of  April  and  ORoher. 

From  Mozambique^  to  cape  Guardafoy^  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Red  Sea^  the  monfoons  are  a  little  more  irregular  than 
iOj  the  other  parts  of  the  Indi^an  ocean.  For  it  is  oh- 
ferved,  that  between  O^ober  and  January  the  winds  are 
variable,  although  chiefly  from  the  north.  In  January  the 
N.  E.  moafoon  fets  in,  and  continues  regular  till  the  month 
of  May.  From  May  till  06ioher  \\\t  winds  again  become 
variable,  but  blow  chiefly  from  xht.fouthern  points;  but  in 
the  months  of July^  SLn^AuguJi,  there  are  frequent 
calms,  efpecially  about  the  bay  of  Melinda ^  which  fome- 
times  continue  for  feveral  weeks  together,  and*  extend  only 
about  a  hundred  leagues  from  fliore. 

Before  we  can  explain  the  caufe  of  this  irregularity  clear¬ 
ly,!  it  will  be  neceflary  to  attend  to  the  direction  of  the  wind 
on  each  fide  of  this  track  at  each  particular  feafon.  In 
the  months  of  O^iobert  November ^  and  December y  the 
winds  are  here  variable,  but  chiefly  from  the  north.  Now 
during  thefe  three  months,  the  wind  to  the  fouth  of  this 
beyond  C.  Corientes  blows  from  the  S.  E.  at  the  Red 
Seay  and  all  to  the  north  of  this  the  wind  during  this 
feafon  of  the  year  is  from  the  N.  E.  And  as  the  fun 
is  then  perpendicular  to  the  bay  of  Melinduy  thefe  op- 
pofite  winds  here  meeting  and  oppofing  one  another,  and 
being  both  of  them  llopt  in  their  courfe  weft  ward  by  the 
cold  regions  of  Africa  near  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon, 
will  naturally  produce  the  variable  winds  here  obferved 
Recording  as  the  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  three  balan¬ 
cing"  powers  fliall  predominate :  although,  as  the  coaft  here 
runs  away  towards  the  fouth^nuejly  it  is  natural  to  expe<5 
that  the  northerly  wind,  which  follows  the  fame  direiftion, 
ftiould  more  frequently  prevail  than  thofe  which  are  oppo- 
fed  by  it  ;  efpecially  when  we  confider,  that  the  ifland  of 
^.ladagafcar,  now  beginning  to  be  warmed  by  the  influence 
of  the  fun,  will  concur  in  drawing  the  wind  to  the  fouth 
v^ard  ;  and  when  the  continent  of  Africa  is  more  heated  in 
the  months  of  January  and  February y  it  does  not  oppofe 
the  eafterly  monfoon,  lo  that  the  winds  become  then  more 
fixed  than  before.,  But  in  the  months  of  June,  Julyt 
and  Augufiy  the  wind  to  the  fouth"  of  C.  Corientes  is  from 
the  N*.  W.  ;  and  near  the  Red  Sea,  and  throughout  the 
northern  part  of  the  Indian  ocean.,  the  S.  W.  monfoon  is 
then  in  its  greateft  vigour ;  fo  that  on  each  end  or  this 
diftri^  the  wind  is  blowing  in  an  opp  ifite  diredion ;  from 
which  refults  thefe  calms  about  Melinda,  which  we  juft 
now  mentioned. 

Tills  much  may  fufSce  for  the  fliifting  winds  on  the 
African  and  AJiatic  coafts.  As  to  America y  the  only 
places  where  the  wind  ftiifts  regularly  are,  the  bays  of 
Honduras  and  Campeachy  on  the  eajl,  and  that  of  Pana¬ 
ma  and  fome  parts  on  the  coaft  of  Mexico  on  the  nnejly 
with  a  fniall  track  upon  the  coaft  of  Brazil.  In  the  fouth 
part  of  the  bay  of  Honduras y  between  C.  Gratia  de  Dios 
and  C.  la  Belay  the  common  trade-wind  between  E  and 
NE  blows  between  March  November  *  ^vom  OGoberuW 
Marchy  there  are  wefterly  winds  ;  not  conftani  or  violent, 
but  blowing  moderately  fometimes  two  or  three  days,  or  a 
v/eek ;  and  then  the  eafterly  breeze  may  again  prevail  for 
sn  equal  length  of  time.  The  reafon  of  the  peculiarity 
here  obferved  is  this^  During  the  fummsr  feafon  the  high 
.^land  on  the  IJlhinuF  of  Darieruis  fo  much  warmed  as  not 

.interrupt  the  eo.urfe  of  the  general  trade-winds.  But 
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when  he  retires  to  the  fouihern  hemifphere,  the  cold  upon 
the  IJihmus  at  that  feafon  becomes  fo  great,  as  to  condenfe 
the  air  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  repell  the  trade- wind" for  lome 
time  :  but  not  being  cooled  to  fuch  an  intenfe  degree  as  in 
fome  of  the  larger  continents,  the  trade- wind,  at  times  o- 
vercomes  and  repells  thefe  land  breezes  in  its  .turn,  and 
produces  the.  phenomena  above  deferibed.  And  that  this  is 
really  the  cafe,  appears  evident  from  this  circumftance,  that 
the  land' breezes  are  moft  prevalent  and  of  longeft  duration 
in  thecoldeft  months  oi December  and  January  ;  before  and 
after  which  two  months,  the  trade- wind  being  generally 
checked,  only  a  day  or  two  about  the  full  or  changesjf  the 
moon.  As  thefe  weftern  breezes  on  this  coaft  take  their 
rife  from  the  fame  caufe  as  theduirnal  land  breeze  in  warm 
climates,  they  may  be  conlidered  as  land-breezes  of  two  or 
three  days  continuance,  and  forming  an  intermediate  ftep 
between  the  land-breezes  and  monfoons.  Although  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  thefe  breezes  is  felt  farther  ofF  at  fea  than  the 
common  diurnal  breeze y  yet  they  do  not  extend  a  great  way, 
being  feldom  felt  abrve  twenty  or  thirty  or  forty  leagues 
from  fliore  ;  and  about  C,  La  V eUy  which  is  much  expo- 
fed  to  the  eaft  wind,  thefe  breezes  feldom  extend  above  eight 
or  ten  leagues  from  fliore.  Land  breezes  of  the  fame  na¬ 
ture,  and  p  oceeding  from  fimilar  caafes,  are  alfo  experienced 
in  the  winter  feafon  in  the  bay  of  Campeochy  which  are  there 
kndwn  S  immafenia  winds.  Beyond  C,  la 

Vela  thefe  weftern  breezes  are  not  felt,  which  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  occafioned  by  the  whole  of  that  coaft  as  far  as  C, 
St  Augujline  being  fo  much  expofed  to  the  general  trade-, 
wind,  which  here  fweeps  along  the  coaft  with  fo  much 
violence  as  alraoft  totally  to  reprels  the  weaker  influence 
of  the  breezes.  But  betW|en  C.  St  Auguftine  and  St 
Catharine^ s  ifland y  or  a  little  farther,  we  again  meet  with 
a  variation  of  the  wind  at  different  feafons,  as  it  is  here 
obferved  to  blow  in  anE  or  NE  diredion  from 
till  April  %  and  from  April  till  September  from  the  SW. 
This  variable  wind,  .or  monfoon,  like  the •  others  on  this 
coaft,  extends  but  for  a  very  fliort  way  from  fliore,  and 
is  evidently  occafioned  by  the  fame  caufes  as  the  other 
periodical  winds.  For,  in  the  fummer-monihs,  '(which  iia 
this  climate  is  between  September  and  Aprity  the  land  of  the 
continent  being  heated  by  the  fun,  draws  the  trade-wind 
from  its  common  courfe  of  SE,  a  little  to  the  weftward; 
and  as  the  coaft  here  tends  towards  the  SW,  the  wind 
in  fome  meafure  (as  it  always  does)  follows  the  fame  direc¬ 
tion,  and  produces  this  ENE  monfoon.  But,  in  the  win¬ 
ter,  when  this  region  becomes  more  cool,  the  eaft  wind 
is  repelled  by  the  denfe  cold  air  from  the  mountains  ;  by 
which  means  it  is  bent  to  the  northward,  and  is  forced  along 
the  coaft  to  C.  St  Augupin\  where  meeting  with  no  fur¬ 
ther  hindrance,  it  again  falls  in  with  the  general  trade-windf 
and  is  carried  along  with  it  in  its  proper  dire^ion. 

We  have  purpofely  omitted  mentioning!  the  winds  on 
the  weft  coafts  of  Africa  and  America,  till  the  others  were 
explained,  as  the  caufes  of  the  peculiarities  here  obferved 
will  be  now  more  eafily  comprehended.  On  the  coafts 
of  Chili  and  Peru,  in  America,  from  25®  or  30®  of  fouth 
latitude  to  the  line  ;  and  on  the  parallel  coaft  of  Angola, 
&c.  in  Africa,  the  wind  blows  all  the  year  from  the  fouth, 
varying  in  its  direiffion  a  little  in  different  places  according 
to  the  direiftion  of  the  coaft,  towards  which  it  always  in¬ 
clines  a  little.  But  whatever  is  the  direifiron  at  any  one  place, 
it  continues  the  fame  throughout  the.  whole  year  without 

any 
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aoyVanatloi5,  and  always  blo^i's  from  fome  foatherly  point. 
But  there  is  this  difference  between  this  wind  upodi  the 
coafts  of  Chili  and  Angola,  that  it  extends  much  farther 
out  to  fea  upon  the  former  than  upon  the  latter. 

In  order  to  explain  the  caofe  of  this  Angular  phenome¬ 
non,  it  is  neceffaryto  recolleff,  that  the  general  trade-wind 
is  produced  by  the  concurrence  of  two  feparate  caufes. 
One  is  the  great  heat  of  the  equatorial  region,  by  which 
alone  would  be  produced  a  conftant  north  or  foutn  wind. 
The  ocher  is  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  earth,  which 
would  caufe  a  perpetual  tendency  of  the  air  in  thefe  warm 
regions  from  eaft  to  wed.  From  the  concurrence  of  thefe 
two  caufes  refult  the  general  trade-wind,  which  would 
condanily  blow  from  the  SE  or  NE,  as  we  have  already  de- 
monffrated.  But  if  any  one  of  thefe  tv/o  caufes,  in  any 
particular  place,  is  prevented  from  producing  its  full  effeff, 
while  the  other  continues  to  exert  its  influen^’e,  the  general 
direftion  of  the  wind  wiil  be  varied,  and  it  will  affume  ano¬ 
ther.  Thus,  if  eaj}  wind  was  prevented  from  acting  in 
any  particular  place,  while  nothing  interrupted  the  fouth  or 
north  mjind,  it  is  evident  that  the  air  would  rufh  towards 
the  equator  in  that  direction  which  was  neared  and  eaAsft, 
whether  that  fheuld  be  pointing  eadward  or  wedwatd. 
Now  as  the  high  mountains  in  the  internal  parts  Africa 
and  America  interrupt  the  courfe  of  the  ead  wind  near 
thefurface  of  th^  earth,  while  thefe  coads  of  which  we  now 
treat  are  entirely  open  to-  the  fouth,  the  wind  naturally 
rufhes  along  the  coads  of  Chili  and  Angola  from  north  to 
Fouth  ;  and  as  the  low  lands  near  the  fhore,  in  thefe  warm 
regions,  is  generally  warmer  than  the  fea,  the  wind  will 
naturally  point  in  towards  the  fhore,  as  is  generally  obferved 
to  happen. 

This,  then,  is  the  obvious  caufe  of  the  fouth  wind  which 
always  prevails  upon  the  coads  of  Chili  and  Peru,  as  well 
as  along  the  fhores  of  Angola^  L^angc,  &c.  But  it  is 
only  near  the  diorc  that  this  can  take  place ;  nor  can  it  ex¬ 
tend  to  a  great  height  above  thefe  low  and  fertile  regions. 
For  as  the  internal  parts  of^thefe  countries  are  exceedingly 
high ;  but  more  efpecially  the  Andes  of  America,  which 
experience  a  perpetual  degree  of  cold  more  intenfe  than  fome 
polar  regions  ever  experience;  the  air  mud  here  be  conden- 
fed  to  a  very  great  degree,  and  fend  forth  from  thefe  high 
regions  a  perpetual  wind  to  every  fide,  which  occafions  al- 
mod  all  the  peculiarities  that  have  been  remarked  in  thefe 
climates  :  Forbyoppofing  the  general  current  of  the  trade- 
wind  upon  the  eadern  pan  of  thefe  continents,  they  pro- 
produce  thefe  deluges  of  rain  which  fupply  .the  immenfe  ri¬ 
vers  of  the  Amazons,  La  Plata,  he.  thefe  do  not,  like  the 
Nile  and  Gambia,  fvvell  only  at  a  particular  feafon,  and 
then  fhrink  into  a  diminutive  fize  again,  but  continue  through¬ 
out  the  whole  year,  with  lefs  variation  of  fize,  to  pour  their 
immenfe  hoods  of  water  into  the  ocean.  Thefe  cold  winds 
likewife  dretching  to  the  wedward,  at  a  confiderable  dif- 
tance  above  the  warmer  regions  of  the  fea-coad,  at  length 
defeend  as  low  as-the  ocean,  and  form  the  general  trade- 
wind,  and  o^cafion  that  unufual  degree  of  cold  which  mari¬ 
ners  have  fo  often  complained  of  even  under  the  line  to 
the  wedward  of  America.  To  the  fame  caufe  alfo  mud  we 
attri'  ute  the  thick  fogs  fo  common  upon  the  foiuhern  parts 
.of  6’/v7/ and  along  the  coads  of  Peru,  with  the  other  peculi¬ 
arities  of  that  fingular  climate  about and  the  kingdom 
f}f  Valles  in  South  America  ;  for  the  vapours  which  are  ex¬ 
haled  in  fuch  great  abundance  in  the  warm  regions  on  the 
^YolAIU  N«^'89.  -  2^ 
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fea  fhore,  are,  at  a  little  height  above  the  earth,  condenfed 
by  the  cold  winds  which  come  from  the  mountains,  an<t 
form  thefe  thick  mids  which  are  fo  often  obferved  in  this 
climate.  The  fame  effe<5l:s  are  fek  in  fome  degree  on  the 
firailar  coaff  of  Africa.  But  as  the  mountains  of  Africa 
are  not  fo  high  as  the  Andes  of  America,  nor  approach  fa 
near  tlie  wedern  coad,  the  effects  are  lels  fenfible  here  than 
in  America.  The  great  height  of  the  Andes  above  tliei 
mountains  of  the  fimilarly  fituated  country  of  Afrwi,  is  the 
only  reafon  why  the  effeds  on  that  coad  are  not  felt  to  an 
equal  degree,  although  fimilar  in  kind. 

A  more  fingular  deviation  from  the  general  trade' wind  h 
obferved  to  take  place  on  the  African  and  American  coads 
to  the  north  of  the  line,  than  thofe  we  have  taken  notice  of 
to  the  fouth  of  it.  For  it  is  obferved,  that  from  California 
to  the  bay  of  Panama,  all  along  the  coads  of  Nenu  Spain, 
the  winds  blow  almod  condantly  from  the  wed  or  SW* 
nearly  direidly  oppofite  to  the  trade-v/ind ;  and  on  the  coad 
of  Afi'ica  from  C.  Bayador  to  C.  Verde,  they  blow  chiefiy 
from  the  NW,  danding  in  upon  the  fhore  ;  from  thence  the 
wind  bends  gradually  more  and  more  from  the  north  to  the 
wed,  and  fo  round  to  the  SW,  all  along  the  coad  of  Gui^ 
nea,  as  will  be  didin^lly  feen  by  the  map.  After  what  we 
have  faid  of  the  winds  on  the  fouthern  parts  of  thefe  regions, 
it  will  be  unneceffary  to  fpend  much  time  in  explaining  the 
caufe  of  thefe  peculiarities,  as  it  will  evidently  appear  that 
they  are  nearly  the  fame,  the  variations  here  obferved  be¬ 
ing  occafioned  by  the  particular  direidion  of  the  coad.  Thus, 
along  the  coad  of  Nem  Spain,  the  wind  blows  nearly  the 
fame  diredlion  in  every  place,  as  there  are  no  remarkable 
bendings  on  the  coad  ;  being  uniformly  drawn  towards  the 
fhore,  by  the  great  heat  of  the  low  part  of  the  continent 
near  the  fea  ;  which  in  thefe  regions  is  alwa3'S  more  heated 
than  the  water  of  the  ocean,  and  occafions  that  infle(flion. 
But  as  the  coad  of  Africa  is  more  irregular,  the  winds  alfo 
are  found  to  be  more  different  in  their  direction.  To  the 
north  of  C.  Verde,  as  the  coad  dretches  nearly  fouth  rnd 
north,  the  wind,  being  drawn  towards  it  a  little,  blows 
from  the  NW.  But  beyond  that,  the  ^coad  bends  more 
ead  ward  to  C  Palmas;  from  which  it  runs  E  or  NE  all  along 
the  coad  of  Guinea,  the  wind  (hifting  gradually  more  and 
more  to  the  wed,  dill  pointing  in  upon  the  coad.  And  as 
there  is  nothing  to  oppolethe  current  of  air,  which  comes 
from  the  fouth,  along  the  coad  Angola,  it  dretches  for¬ 
ward  till  it  comes  within  the  influence  of  the  coad  of  Guinea, 
and  is  there  drawn  in  towards  the  (bore  in  a  SW  dire^l  on. 
But  as  it  is  only  the  lower  regions  of  the  coad  of  Guinea " 
which  are  fo  much  warmed,  the  high  mountains  w'ithin 
continuing  cold ;  the  northerly  wind  coming  from  thefe 
meeting  andoppofing  the  foutherly  winds  in  the  higher  re¬ 
gions  of  the  air^  by  their  mutual  corfli<fl:s  occafion  thofe 
inceffant  rains  and  tremenduous  thunder  fo  remarkable  along 
the  W'hole  of  thiAuncomfortabIc  coad. 

It  has  been  often  obferved  by  mariners,  that  there  is  a 
track  of  fea  to  the  wed  of  Guinea  from  five  to  ten  degrees 
of*.'.orth  latitude,  in  which  the  trade-wind  blows  with  lefs 
fteadinefs  tlian  in  any  other  part  of  that  ocean,  being -almofi 
condantly  trouided  with  calms  and  tornadoes ;  the  caufe  of 
which  the  reader  will  perceive  by  inrpe<5ling  the  map;  as  he 
will  eafily  fee  that  the  winds  are  drawn  from  this  quarter 
almod  in  every  direidion;  fo  that  there  can  be  here  no  Cen¬ 
dant  wind  ;  but  being  exhauded  of  its  air,  it  mud  become 
lighter  than  the  circumjacent  parts,  and  mud  then  be  Tup- 
6  K  '  piled 
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plied  from  either  fi je,  as  chance  or  occafional  circumflances 
maydirefl,  which  occafions  thofe  fudden  flurries  and  tor¬ 
nadoes  here  obferved. 

Before  we  take  our  leave  of  this  fubjeifl,  it  is  necelTary 
Toobferve,  that  in  the  Bay  of  Panama ^  the  winds  between 
September  and  March  are  eaflerjy  ;  but  from  March  till 
September  they  blow  chiefly  from  the  SSW  ;  that  is,  du¬ 
ring  the  winter  months,  while  the  fun  is  far  from  them,  the 
winds  are  off  fhore  ;  and  during  the  fummer  months,  the 
land*  being  heated  to  a  cortfiderable  degree,  they  are  drawn 
towards  the  fliore  as  ufual.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that 
this  is  the  only  part  on  the  weft  of  a  large  continent  where  the 
wind  Ihifts  regularly  at  different  feafons;  which  feems  to  be 
occafioned  by  the  great  height  of  xhzljihmusoi  Darien^  and 
the  Terra  Firma  to  theeaft  of  it,  and  the  nearnefs  of  thefe  to 
the  Tea,  in  comparifon  of  the  mountains  near  Benin  on  the 
fimilarly  fiiuated  coaft  of  Africa;  which  is  greatly  afilfted  by 
%hc  deepnefs  of  the  bay,  which,  by  bending  fo  much  to  the 
eaftward  from  C.  Lorenzo,  is  in  a  great  meahare  fcreened 
from  the  force  of  the  fouth  winds,  which  allows  the  winter 
breeze  to  extend  itfclf  upon  the  bay  with  more  facility.  We  ' 
ought  here  alfo  to  remark,  ihat'along  the  coaft  of  Mexico, 
between  C  Pelanco  and  Guatimala,  there  are  land  winds 
which  blow  in  the  months  of  June,  •ss^^July,  called 

by  the  Spaniards  Popogaios.  They  greatly  refemble  the 
Sumrnafenta  winds  in  the  Bay  of  Campeachy,  as  they  blow 
both  night  and  day  a  moderate  breeze  without  intermiflion, 
fometiraes  three  or  four  days  or  a  week  together.  But  as 
thefe  blow  from  the  land  \x\  ftimynsr  oxA'j ,  whereas  the  Siini' 
mafenta's  blow  only  in  winter,  they  miift  be  occafioned  by  a 
different  caufe  ;  which  feems  to  be  this  ;  As  the  continent 
which  divide  the  fouth  fea  from  the  Bay  of  Mexico  and  Gulf 
of  Hunduras,  is  but  of  ver^  fmall  breadth,  and  in  many 
places  very  high  ground,  the  heat  which  ,it  receives  from 
the  fun  in  fummer  is  not  fo  great  as  on  the  fimilar  coaft  of 
Africa;  and  as  the  trade-wind  coming  from  the 
ocean  fweeps  along  the  eaftern  part  of  the  American  coaft 
from  C.  St  Augujline  to  the  Bay  oj  Honduras  with  very 
great  violence  at  that  feafon,  the  fmall  heat  of  this  narrow 
continent,  is  not  fufHcient  to  ftop  it  entirely  during  that 
feafon;  fo  that  at  fome  times  it  blows  for  a  ftiort  time  quite 
acrufs  it,  and  occaftons  thofe  winds  caWtdiPopogaios, 

Beiides  thefe  more  gmeral  winds,  there  are  likewife  fome 
particular  winds  which  are  only  felt  in  particular  places  at 
certain  times,  whofe  effeiTts  are  fo  Angular  as  to  merit  at- 
tetlon  ;  fome  of  which  we  fhall  here  take  notice  of.  In  the 
Ofilf  of  Perfia,  particularly  at  Orviuz^  during  the  months 
of  June  and  July,  there  fometimes  blows  from  the  weft, 
for  a  day  or  two  together,  a  hot  fuffocating  fiery  wind, 
which  fcorches  up  and  deftroys  any  animal  that  may  be 
expofed  to  it ;  for  which  reafon,  almoft  every  body  leave 
their  habitations  at  Ormuz  during  thefe  two  months,  and 
retire  to  the  mountoins  near  Schiras  in  Perjia,  where  they 
enjoy  a  more  comfortable  climate.  To  explain  the  caufe 
of  which,  it  is  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  along  all'thecoafts 
of  AJia,  to  the  north  of  the  Indian  ocean,  the  diurnal  fea 
and  land  breezes  take  place,  as  in  every  part  of  the  torrid 
zone;  hf  means  of  which,  the  monfoons  are  not  felt  clofe  in 
upon  the  ftiores.  But  as  the  monfoon  continues  to  blow 
reguiarly  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  (bore,  fo  in  all  probability 
It  continues  its  courfe  without  interruption  at  a  fmall  dif¬ 
tance  above  the  furface  cf  the  earth.  Now  when  the  mon¬ 
foon  bin,  its  greaieft  vigour,  its  influence  \yillfometinies  d.e- 
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fee nd  even  as  low  as  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and,  inter¬ 
rupting  the  coorfe  of  the  breezes,  hurry  along  with  it  thefe 
Warm  vapours,  which  ought  tohave  afeended  upwards,  and 
produced  the  falutary  fea-breeze ;  and  a?  the  earth  is  thuS 
deprived  of  the  refrelhing  influence' and  moifture  of  the  fca- 
breeze,  the  air,  by  the  ftrong  reverberation  of  the  fun-beams 
from  fuch  dry  and  fandy  countries  as  Arabia,  muft  foon 
be  heated  to  an  amazing  degree,  and  produce  thefe  hot  and 
fuffocating  winds.  It  is  allb  remarkable,  that  thefe  hot 
winds  are  more  often  experienced  near  headlands,  where 
the  fea-breezes  are  weakeli,  whi:h  feems  to  confirm  this 
hypothefis  Winds  fimilar  to  thefe  in  kind,  though  notin  de¬ 
gree,  afe  felt  upon  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  during  the  months 
of  June,  July,  and  Augiifi,  while  the  nsicji  monfoon  reigns ; 
and  on  the  Malabar  co  ill  they  are  likewife  felt  in  the 
months  of  December  znd  January,  while  the nfonfoon 
reigns  ;  but  thefe  are  'much  lefs  powerful  than  cithjer  of  ^ 
the  others.  As  thefe  hot  winds  always  come  from  the 
land,  they  are  knov/n  upon  thefe  coafts  by  the  name  oF 
Terreno^s, 

It  has  likewife  been  obferved,  that  on  the  coaft  of  Africa  to 
the  north  of  C.  Verde,  during  the  months  of  December,  Ja¬ 
nuary,  and  February,  th  :re  fometimcs  blows,  for  a  day  or 
two  together,  an  eaferly  wind,  fo  very  intenfely  cold  as  to 
be  almoft  as  deftruA.ve  as  the  warm  winds  at  Ormuz.  We 
have  already  in  fome  meafure  explained  the  caufe  of  this  ' 
phenomenon.  Daring  thefe  m'onths,  when  the  fun  is  far 
from  them,  his  influence  is  lefs  felt  than  at  other  feafons, 
and  the  northerly  wind  upon  the  coaft  is  of  courfe  weaken¬ 
ed,  infomuch  that  the  cold  produced  by  the  mountains  in 
the  heart  of  the  country  being  now  in  its  greateft  degree  of 
force,  burfts  its  ufual  confinement  for  a  time,  fpreading  to  the 
weft  with  great  violence,  and  producing  thofe  uncommon 
effcifts  already  mentioned,  Thofe  who  fail  on  thefe  coafts, 
diftinguifli  this  particular  wind  by  the  name  of  Hermatan, 

Thefe  are  the  principal  winds,  whether  conftant  or  perio¬ 
dical,  that  take  place  within  the  tropics-,  and  thus  Ample  are 
their  caufes. 

The  fucceflion  of  fea  and  land  breezes  renders  the  Tor¬ 
rid  Zone  not  only  habitable  but  comfortable.  Befides,  as 
thefe  currents  of  cold  air,  rufhing  from  each  fide  of  the 
globe,  and  carrying  along  with  theravaft  quantities  of  aque¬ 
ous  vapours  which  they  colleift  from  the  furface  of  the 
earth  in  their  courfe,  meet  and  oppofe  one  another  at  that 
part  of  the  atmofphere  where  the  influence  of  the  fun  is 
greateft  ^t  the  time,  the  water  is  there  forced  from  the  clouds 
in  iacb  prodigious  quantities,  as  to  produce  a  diverfity  of 
feafons  in  the  Torrid  Zone>  fomething  fimilar  to  what  is  ex¬ 
perienced  in  more  temperate  climates  ;  with  this  difference 
however,  that  whereas,  in  temperate  climates,  the  warmeft 
and  moft  comfortable  feafon  is  when  the  fun  approaches 
neareft  perpendicular  to  them,  in  thefe  warmer  climates 
the  Heavy  rains  which  fall  upon,  them  at  that  feafon  mode-  " 
rates  the  h^at,  and  prevents  the  fun  from  having.fuch  an  cffeifl 
as  at  other  times  ;  fo  that  their  coldeft  and, moft  inconfiant 
weather,  whieh  they  call  ’xviuter,  is  at  that  feafon,  when, 
without  this  caufe,  they  would  be  expofed  to  the  fun’s  moft 
powerful  influence 

We  lb  all  only  take  notice  of  one  other  inftance  of  th^ 
happy  effeds  produced  on  our  gloVe,  by  the  laws  of  nature 
with  refpedl  to  winds.  We  have  feen,  that  in  the  At¬ 
lantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  the  ^rade-wind  blows  conftantly 
from  the  eajierly  poicts  throughout  the  whole  year,  fo^that, 

■'<Aps 
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Ihips  fail  from  eaj}  to  >iu.^  within  the  tropics  with  the  ut- 
niofl  facility;  but  it  is  abiolutely  impolTible  in  thefe  Teas  to 
fail  from  we//  to  eafli  as  the  wind  would  be  conftahtiy  a- 
gainft  them^  fo  that  Ihips  bound  for  any  port  to  the  eajinvarj 
in  thefe  regions,  muft  Hard  to  the  north  or  fouth  till  they 
are  beyond  the  limits  of  the  trade-ixinds^  where' they  meet 
with  variable  breezes y  by  the  help  of  which  they  fail  to  the 
eajivjard.  But  if  the  fame  conHant  trade-'vjind  hdid  taken 
place  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Indian  OceaUy  it  would 
have  been  impodible  to  have  failed  to  the  eaftoxiard  at  all; 
Jbecaufethe  continent  of  Afia  would  have  prevented  thefliips 
from  failing  far  enough  north  to  fin'd  the  variable  winds. 
But  here,  as  in  almod  every  cafeln  which  the  operations  of 
liature  are  concerned,  we  find,  that  what  prOduceth  the  dif- 
eafe,  at  the  fame  time  furnifheth  a  remedy:  for  that  very|con' 
ticent  which  would  have  ftood  in  our  way  going  northward, 

POE 

PNEUMATOCELE.  See  Mepicine  and  Sitrgery. 
PNEUMONICS,  in  pharmacy,  medicines  proper  in  dif- 
eafes  of  the  lungs,  in  which  refpiration  is  afFe<fl:ed. 

PO,  a  great  river  of  Italy,  riling  in  the  Alps,  and  running 
firft  eaft,  foon  after  turns  diredly  north,  through  Pied¬ 
mont,  where  it  receives  the  Doria;  then  paffing  north  eart, 
it  difcharges  itfelf  by  feveral  channels  into  the  gulph  of 
Venice. 

POA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  triandda  digynia  clafs. 
The  calix  has  two  valves  including  feveral  flowers ;  the 
fpike  is  oval,  with  pointed  valves.  There  are  20  fpecies,  . 
twelve  of  them  natives  of  Britain. 

POCHARD,  in  ornithology.  See  Anas. 

PODAGRA,  in  medicine,  the  gout  in  the  feet.  See  Me- 

DlCINEi 

PODALIA,  a  province  of  Poland,  founded  by  Volhinia, 
and  tli^e  Ruffian  Ukrain,  on  the  north  aniinorth-eaft;  by 
Budziac.Tartary,  on  the  fouth-ead  ;  by  the  river  Niefter, 
which  feparates  it  from  BelTarabia  and  Moldavia,  on  the 
fouth-weft;  and  by  the  province  of  Red-Ruffia,  on  the. 
north- well,  ' 

PODENSTIEN,  a  town  of  Germanov  tn  the  circle  of 
Franconia:  fiiuated  in  E.  long.  11®  3,5',  N.  lat.  49^ 

POOTX,  in  anatomy.  See  Anus. 

PODOPHYLLUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  polyan- 
dria  monogynia  clafs.  The  corolla  has  nine  petals,  ancf 
the  calix  three  leaves  ;  the  capfule  is  oval,  and  unilocu¬ 
lar.  There  are  two  fpecies,  none  of  them  natives  of 
Britain. 

POEM,  a  compofuion  in  verfe  of  a  due  length  and  m.ea- 
fure. 

Poems  aregenerally  denominatcdfrom  the  fubjefl- mat¬ 
ter,  as  the  apobaterinn,  epibaterion,  epinicion,  epithala- 
mium,  genethliac,  elegiac,  faiiric,  epitaph,  panegyric, 
lyric,  paftoral,  and  others  from  the  manner  of  nar¬ 
ration,  as  epic,  dramatic,  he,  to  which  may  be  added 
odes,  eclogues,  and  idylliums  To  this  head  may  alfo  be 
referred  feveral  other  compofinons  of  a  lefs  ferious  kind,' 
as  the  acroftic,  enigma,  anagram,  cento,  echo,  he. 
POET,  the  author  of  a  poem.  See  Poem. 

POETRY',  the  art  of  compoli.ng  poems,  or  pieces  in  verfe; 
or,  as  defined  by  Vodius,  the  art  of  reprefenting  adions 
in  metre,-  - 
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draws  the  wind  towards  itfdf  at  one  feafon,  which, makes 
that  epurfe  of  navigation  unnecefTary,  the  ffiifnpg  of  the 
movfoons  fiipplying  a  nearer  and  more  commodious  coiirfe. 
Thus  we  fee,  that  v/here  ever  the  fea  is  open  to  the  fouth 
OF  norths  near  the  fo  as  jhat  fhips,  are  at  freedom  t© 

rea.h  the  variable  ^inds y  iho trade-nvind  conffantly  blows 
in  one  diredion;  but' vvhere-ever  there  is  any  extent  of  con¬ 
tinent  within  the  verge  of  the  Torrid  Zone,  fo  as  that  they 
could  not  be  at  liberty  to  reach  the  variable  winds,  there  the 
courfe  of  the  trade-wind  is  altered,  being  drawn  towards  it 
in  fummer,  and  from  it  in  winter,  forming  that  fhifiing 
wind  called  monfoons.  From  which  we  may  riaturally  infer^ 
that  as  there  are  no  tnonfoons  in  the  Pacific  or  Atlanticy  or 
in  the  wedern  part  of  tho  Indian  ocean,  to  the  fouth  of  the 
line,  the/e  are  no  exienfive  continents  near  the  tropics  in  ei¬ 
ther  of  thefe  places. 

POE 

) 

Voffius  thinks  that  love  was  the  firft  occafion  of  poetry; 
which  is  not  improbable,  confidering  that  this  affedlion 
is  coeval  with  mankind,  is  univerfal,  and  naturally  pro- 
dudive  of  poetry.  Yet  it  undoutedly  owes  its  increafe  and 
progrefs  to  religion.  Dacier  indeed  calls  it  the  otFspring 
of  religion  ;  and  it  is  certain,  in  the  eariieft  ages  of  the 
world,  that  it  was  ufual  to  fing  hymns  to  the  honour  of 
the  gods  upon  folCmn  feftivals.  Du  Bos  thinks  that 
poetry  has  been  employed  in  all  ages,  even  by  the  moft:  / 
unpoliftied  nations,  to  preferve  the  memory  of  paft  events. 
Its  principal  aim  is  to  flatter  our  fenfes  and  imagination  : 
for,  according  to  Plato,  it  awakes  the  fpiritual  empire  of 
the  foul.  Every  kind  of  poetry  charms  us  in. proportion 
to  its  objed,  fays  Du  Bos  ;  and  to  be  very  affeding,  it 
ought  to  be  very  exad.  It  is  not  the  fame  with  poetry 
as  with  other  arts  ;  for  an  ignorant  perfon  rpay  judge  of 
poetry  by  the  impreffion  it  makes  on  him  :  whence  all ' 
men  have  a  right  to  give  their  opinion  concerning  a  piece 
of  poetry,  and  this  judgment  ought  to  be  founded  on  ex¬ 
perience  rather  than  on  argumentation.  Poetry  is  an  art  - 
where  every  thing  fliould  pleafe.  It  is  not  enough  to  ex¬ 
hibit  nature,  which  in  certain  places  and  circumftances  is 
rude  and  unpleafant;  but  the  poet  muft  chufe  in  her  what 
is  beautiful  from  what  is  ndt :  whence  a  poet  ought  to 
chufe,  for  the  fubjed  of  his  imitation,  fometlfing  that  is  - 
naturally  affeding.  There  is  a  particular  rhetoric  for 
poetry,  which  confifts  in  difeerning  very  precifely  what  : 
ought  to  be  faid  figuratively,  and  what  to  be  Ipoken 
•  (imply  ;  and  in  knowing  where  ornament  is  required,  and  - 
where  not  :  yet  the  ftyle  ffiould  be  copious,  and  ever^ 
fpecies  of  writing  in  this  art  fhould  have  a  didion  proper 
to  itfelf.  The  qualifications,  then,  nCceftary  for  poetry, 
or  ihofe  which  form  a  good  poet,  are  leidom  found  uni¬ 
ted  in  one  perfon  :  he  muft  have  an  extraordinary  genius, 
great  natural  gifts,  a  wii  juft,  piercing,  (ohd,  and  uni- 
verfai  ;  an  underftanding  clear  and  diftind  ;  an  imagina¬ 
tion  neat  and  pkafant  ;  an  elevation  of  foul  that  depends 
not  on  art,  or  ftudy,  and  which  is  purely  a  gift  of  hea- 
van,  and  muft  be  fuftained  by  a  lively  fenfe  and  vivacity, 
a  great  judgment  to  confider  wifely  of  things,  and  a  vi¬ 
vacity  to  exprefs  them  with  that  grace  and  abundance 
v.'hich  gives  them  beauty  Inline,  to  accomplifli  a  poet, 
is  required  a  temperatui'e  of  wit  and  fancy,  of  ftrength 
'  and  .fweetriefs,  of  penetration  and  delicacy  ;  but,- above 
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all,  fee  mtsH  have  a  fovereign  eloquence,  and  a  profound 
capacity.  Thefe  are  the  qualities  that  muft  concur  to¬ 
gether  to  form  the  genius  of  a  poet,  and  fuihio  his  cha- 
racier. 

POICTiERS,  the  capital  of  PoiiSou,  -in  France,  fituated 
on  an  eminence,  near  the  river  Clain:  E.  long.  15',  N. 
lat.  46°  40^ 

,POIC  i'OU,  a  territory  of  France,  in  the  province  of  Or- 
leanois^  fituated  fouth  of  the  river  Loire,  being  bounded 
by  the  provinces  of  Anjou  and  Britany  on  the  north,  by 
Touraine  and  Berry  on  the  eaft,  by  Santoign,  Angoumois, 
and  Aunis  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the  ocean  on  the  weft. 
It  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long,  and  feveniy  broad. 

POINCIANA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  decandria  mono- 
gynia  clafs.  The  calix  confifts  of  live  leaves,  and  the 
corolla  of  five  petals;  the  ftamina  are  long.  There  are 
three  fpecies,  all  natives  of  India. 

POINT,  a  term  ufed  it>  various -arts. 

Point,  punBum\  in  geometry,  as  defined  by  Euclid,  is  a 
,  quantity  which  has  no  parts,  or  which  rs  indivrfible. 

Point,  in  grammar,  a  charafler  ufed  to  mark  the  divifions 
of  difcourfe. 

.Points,  in*heraldry,  are  the  feveral  different  parts  of  an 
efcutcheon,  denoting  the  local  pofitions  of  any  figure. 
There  are  nine  principal  points  in  an  efcutcheon,  as  repre- 
.  fented  in  Plate  CXLV.  fig.  2.  where  A  fhews  the  dexter 
chief;  B,  tlje  precife  middle  chief;  C,  the  finifter  chief; 
D,  the  honour-point  ;  E,  the  fefs-point,  .called  alfo  the 
centre ;  F,  the  nombril-point,  that  is,  the  navel-point  ; 
G,  the  "dexter  bafe.;  I,  the  finifter  bafe;  H,  the  precife 

"  middle  bafe. 

POISON,  in  medicine.  See  Medicine,  p.  152. 

^POLAND,  a  large  kingdom  of  Europe,  fituated  between 
16^  and  34®'eaft  longitude,,  and  between  46^  and  57® 
north  latitude  ;  bounded  by  Ruffia  on  the  north  and  eaft; 
by  BefTarabia,  Moldavia,  Tranfilvania,  and  Hungary,  on 
the  fouth  ;  and  by  Pomerania,  Brandenburg,  and  Silefia, 
on  the  weft;  being  almoft  fquare,  and  feven  hundred  miles 
over  either  way. 

POLAR,  in  general,  fomething  relating  to  the  poles  of  the 
world,  of  poles  of  the  artificial  globes  :  thus  we  meet 
with  polar  circles,  polar  dial,  polar  projedion,  isc. 

POLARITY,  the  quality  of  a  thing  confidered  as  having 
poles  ;  but  chiefly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  magnet. 

POLE,  in  aftronomy,*  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  axis 
on  which  the  fphere  revolves. 

Pole,  Perch,  or  Rod,  in  furveying,  is  a  meafure  con¬ 
taining  fixteen  feet  and  a  half. 

Pole,  or  Polar  star,  is  a  ftar  of  the  fecohd  magnitude, 
the  laft  in  the  tail  of  urfa  minor.  See  Astronomy, 
p  486. 

Pole  cat.  See  Mustela. 

POLEMICAL,  in  matter's  of  literature,  an  appellation 
given  to  books  of  controverfy,  efpecialiy  thofe  in  divinity. 

-POLEMONIUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria 
monogynia  clafs.  The  corolla  confifts  of  five  fegments  ; 
the  ftigma  is  trifid  ;  and  the  capfule  has  three  cells.  The 
fpecies  are  five,  only  one  of  which,  viz.  the  casruleum, 
or  great  valerian,  is  a  native  of  Britain. 

..POLIANTHES,  in  botany,,  a  genus  of  the  hexandria  mo- 
nogynia  clafs.  The  corolla  is  bell-fliaped  ;  and  the  fila¬ 
ments  are  inferted  into  the  faux.  There  is  but  one  fpe- 


POLICY,  or  Polity,  iii  matters  of  government.  See 
Polity, 

For  policies  of  alTurance,  or  infurance  on  ibips,  houfes, 
lives,  he.  fee  Insurance. 

POLISHER,  or  Burnisher,  among  mechanics,  an  in- 
ftrument  for  polifhing  and  burnilhing  things  proper  to  take 
a  polifh.  The  gilders  ufe  an  iron-polilher  to  prepare  their 
metals  before  gilding,  and  the  biood-ftone  to  give  them 
the  bright  polifh  after  gilding, 

POLISHING,  in  general,  the  operation  of  giving  a  glofs 
or  luftre  to  certain  fubftances,  as  metals,  glafs,  marble, 
he.  See  Metal,  Glass,  he, 

POLITICS,  the  firft  part  of  ceconomy,  confifting  in  the 
well  governing  and  regulating  the  affairs  of  a  ftate,  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  public  fafety,  order,  tranquillity, 
and  morals. 

POLITY,  or  Policy,  denotes  the  peculiar  ^rm  and  con- 
ftitution  of  the  government  of  any  ftate  or  nation ;  or, 
the  laws,  orders,  and  regulations,  relating  thereto. 

Polity  differs  only  from  politics,  as  the  theory  from 
the  pradtice  of  any  art. 

POLL,  a  word  ufed  in  ancient  writings  for  the  head  :  hence 
to  poll,  is  either  to  vote  or  to  enter  down  the  names  of 
thofe  perfons  who  give  in  their  votes  at  an  eletftion, 

POLLACK,  in  ichthyology.  See  Gadus. 

POLLEX,  in  anatomy,  denotes  either  the  thumb  or  great 
toe,  according  as  either  manus  or  pedis  is  added  to  it. 
See  Anatomy. 

POLLUX,  in  aftronomy,  a  fixed  ftar  of  the' fecond  mag- 
>  niiude  in  the  confteilation  gemini,  or  the  twins.  See  A- 
STRosoMY,  p.  487; 

POLOCZK,  the  capital  of  the  palatinate  of  the  fame  name, 
in  the- duchy  of  Lithuania,  in  Poland;  E.  long.  29®,  N. 
lat.  56^  30'. 

POLYACANTHA,  in  botany.  SccCarduus. 

POLYADELPHIA,  in  botany.  See  Botany,  p.  635. 

POLYANDRIA,  in  botany.  See  Botany,  p.  635. 

FOLYANTHUS,  in  botany.  See  Primula. 

POLYCHREST,  in  pharmacy,  fignifies  a  medicine  that 
ferves  for  many  ufes,  or  that  cures  many  difeafes. 

iStf/ Foltchrest,  a  compound  fait  made  of  equal  parts 
of  falt  petre  and  fulphur,  laid  on  a  red-hot  crucible. 

POLYCNEMUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  trlandi‘ia  mo- 
nogynia  clafs.  The  calix  confifts  of  three  leaves,  and 
the  corolla  of  five  petals;  and  it  has  but  one  round  feed. 
There  is  but  one  fpecies,  a  native  of  Germany. 

POLYGALA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  diadelphia  oftan- 
dria  clafs.  The  calix  confifts  of  five  leaves;  and  the 
pod  is  cordated,  and  has  two  cells.  There  are  24  fpe¬ 
cies,  only  one  of  them,  V4Z,  the'vulgaris,  or  milk-wort, 
a  native  of  Britain. 

POLYGAMI A,  in  botany.  See  Botany,  p.  635. 

POLYGAMY,  a  plurality  of  wives  or  hulbands,  in  the 
poffeffion  of  one  man  or  woman,  at  the  fame  time. 

Many  arguments  have  been  offered  to  prove  the  unlaw- 
fulnefs  of  polygamy ;  one  of  the  principal  of  which  is, 
that  the  males  and  females  brought  into  the  world  are 
nearly  on  a  balance;  only  abating  for  a  fmall  e'xcefs  on 
the  fide  of  the  males  to  make  up  for  the  extraordinary 
expence  thereof  in  war  and  at  fea:  whence  it  evidently 
follows,  that  nature  only  intends  one  wife,  or  one  huf- 
band,  fqr  tlie  fame  perfon  ;  fince  if  they  have  more,  fome 
muft  go  without  any  at  all.  Hence  ifis  juftly  concluded, 
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tlic  Clirlfllan  Jaw,  which  prohihits  polyganTy.,,  is  more 
Agreeable  to  the  Jaw  of  nature  than  the  'Mahometan,  and, 
we  may  add,  than  the  Jewifii  law,  by  which  polyga'my 
was  tolerated. 

POLYGLOTT,  among  divines  and  critics,  chiefly  denotes 
a  bible  printed  ii^feverai  languages.  See  Bible. 
POLYGON,  In  geometry,  a  figure  with  many  fides,  or 
whofe  perimeter  conflfls  of  more  than  four  Tides  at  Jeafl  : 
fucK  are  the  pentagon,  hexagon,  heptagon,  6'£'. 
POLYGON ATUM,  in  botany.  See  Convallaria. 
POLYGONUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  odiandria  tri- 
gynia  clafs.  It  has  no  calrx;  the  corolla  has  five  feg- 
ments ;  and  there  is  but  one  angular  feed,  'The  fpecies 
are  27*  eleven  of  them  natives  of  Britain. 
PpLYGYNIA,  among  botanifls.  See  Botany,  p.  63  J. 
POLYHEDRON,  in  geometry,  denotes  a  body  or  folid 
comprehended  under  many  fides  or  planes. 
Polyhedron,  in  optics,  is  a  multiplying  glafs  or  lens, 
confifting  of  feveral  plane  furfaces  difpofed  into  a  convex 
form.  See  Optics. 

i^OLYMATHY,  denotes  the  knowledge  of  many  arts  and 
.fciences. 

POLYMNIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  fyngenefia  poly^ 
gamia  neceflaria  clafs.  The  receptacle  is  paleaceous  ;  it 
has  no  pappus  ;  and  the  calix  confifts  of  ten  leaves.  There 
are  two  fpecies,  both  natives  of  America. 

POLYTUS,  in  zoology,  a  fpecies  of  the  hydra,  which, 
although  cut  in  a  ihoufand  pieces,  and  in  every  diredtion, 
ftilJ  exifls,  and  each  fedtion  becomes  a  compleat  animal. 
POLYPETALOUS,  among  botanifls,  an  epithet  applied 
to  fuch  flowers  as  confift  of  feveral  petals,  or  flower-leaves. 
POLYPODIUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  belonging  to  the  cryp- 
togamia  fiJices  clafs..  The  frudtifications  are  difpofed  in 
round  fpots  on  the  margin  of  the  leaf.  There  are  65 
fpecies,  1 4  bf  them  natives  of  Britain. 
POLYPREMUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the-  tetrandria 
monogynia  clafs.  The  calix  confifls  of  four  leaves,  and 
the  corolla,  which  is  rotated,  of  four  fegments  ;  the  cap- 
fule  is  Gomprefled,  and  bilocular.  , 

POLYPUS  of  the  heart.  3ee  Medicine,  p.  158. 
POLYSYLLABLE,  in  grammar,  a  word  confifting  of  more 
fyllables  than  three ;  for  when  a  word  confifts  of  one, 
two,  or  three  fyllables,  it  is  called  a  monofyllable,  dif- 
.  fyllable,  and  trifyllable. 

POLYTHEISM,  in  matters  of  religion,  the  dodlrine  or 
belief  of  a  plurality  of  gods. 

|*OLYTRICHUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  cryptogamia 
mufei  clafs.  The  anthera  is  operculated,  and  the  calyp- 
tra  hairy.  There,  are  three  fpecies,  one  of  them,  viz. 
the  commune,  or  great  golden  maidenhair,  a  native  of 
■  ^Britain  ••  v 

POMEGRANATE.  SeePuNiCA. 

POMERANIA,  a  province  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the  north 
of  Germany.;  bounded  by  the  Baltic-fea,  on  the  north  ; 
by  Poland,  on  the  eaft;  by  another  part  of  Poland,  and 
Brandenburg,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  the  duchy  of  Meck¬ 
lenburg,  on  the  weft.  • 

POMME',  or  Pommette',  in  heraldry,  is  a  crofs  with 
one  or  more  bails  or  knobs  at  each  of  the  ends, 
POMMEL,  or  Pummel,  in  the  menage,  a  pfece  of  brafs, 
or  other  matter,  at  the  top  and  in  the  middle  of  the  fad- 
5  dle-bow.  ^  .  .  . 

3?OND-WEED,  in  botany.  See  Potamogeton. 
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PONDICHERRY,  a  town  of  India,  on  the  Coromandel- 
'  coaftj  fixty  miles  fouth  of  port  St.  George.  ' 
PONTEDERIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  hexandria  mo- 
nogynia  clafs.  The  corolla  confifts  of  one  biiabiated  pe¬ 
tal  cut  into  fix  fegments  ;  and  the,capfijle  has  three  ceils.. 
'  There  are  three  fpecies,  none  of  them  natives  ol  Britain. 
PON  I-EFRACT,  a  borough-town,  eighteen  miles  fou^.h- 
weft  of  York,  It  fdnds  two  members  to  parliament. 
PONTIFICATE,  is  ufed  for  the  ftate.or  dignity  of  a  pon- 
tif,  or  high  prieft  ;  but  more  particularly,  in  modern  wri« 
ters,  for  the  reign  of  a  pope. 

PONTON,  or  Pontoon,  in  war,  denotes  a  little  floating 
bridge  made  of  boats  and  planks. 

PONTUS,  the  ancient  name  of  the  countries  fituated  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  Euxine  Tea,  now  apart  of  AfiaticTurky, 
POOL,  in  geography,  a  borough  and  port  town  of  Dorfet- 
fhire,  fituated  on  a  bay  of  the  Englifh  channel,  twenty 
miles  eaft  of  Dorchefter.  It  fends  two  members  to  par¬ 
liament. 

POOLOWAX,  one  of  the  Banda‘cr  nutmeg-iflaods  in  the 
Indian  ocean :  E.  long.  128^,  S.  lat.  3®  30^ 

POOP,  the  ftern  of  a  Ihip,  or  the  higheft,  uppermoft,  and 
hinder  part  of  the  fliip’s  hull. 

POOR,  in  law,  an  appellation  given  to  all  perfons  who  arc 
'  in  fo  low  and  mean  a  condition,  as  that  they  dither  are, 
or  may  become  a  burden  to  a  parifti. 

POPAYAN,  a  province  of  South  America,  bounded  by 
'  Terra-Firma,  on  the  north  ;  by  New  Granada,  on  the  eaft 
by  Peru,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  the  pacific  ocean,  on  the 
weft;  fituated  between  75  and  80  degrees  weft  longitude, 
and  between  the  equator  and  5  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
being  four  hundred  miles  long,  and  about  three  hundred 
broad. 

POPE,  the  foverelgn  pontiff,  or  fupreme  head  of  the..Ro- 
.  mlfti  church.  The  appellation  of  pope  was  anciently  gi¬ 
ven  to  all  Chriftian  bifliops  ;  but  about  the  latter  end  of 
the  eleventh  century,  in  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  VH. 
it  was  ufurped  by  the  blfhop  of  Rome,  whofe  peculiar 
title  it  has  ever  fince  continued. 

Pope’s  territories,  in  Italy,  are  bounded  by  the  Ve¬ 
netian  territories,  on  the  north  ;  by  the  gulph  of  Venice, 
on  the  north-eaft  ;  by  Naples,  on  the  fouth-eaft  ;  by  the 
Tufean  fea,  on  the  fouth-weft  ;  and  by  the  duchy  of  Tuf- 
cany,  on  the  north-weft,  airaoft  encompaffing  that  duchy 
on  the  land  fide  ;  being  about  two  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  long,  and  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  forty  in 
breadth. 

Pope,  in  ornithology.  SccAlca. 

POPLAR,  in  botany.  See  Populus. 

POPLITjEUS,  in  .anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  20S. 
POPPY,  in  botany.  See  Pa  paver. 

POPULAR,  fomeihing  that  relates  to  the  common  people. 
POPULUS,  the  poplar,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  dicecia 
o<ftandria'  clafs.  The  corolla  of  the  male  is- turbinated, 
oblique,  and  entire  ;  the  ftigma  of  the  female  is  quadri- 
fid  ;  and  the  capfule  has  two  cells,  containing  many  pap- 
pous  feeds  There  are  five  fpecies,  three  of  them  na¬ 
tives  of  Britain,  viz.  the  alba,  or  white  poplar;  the  ni¬ 
gra,  or  black  poplar  ;  and  the  tremula,  or  trembling  pop¬ 
lar,  or  afp. 

PORCELAIN,  a  fine  fort  of  earthen-ware,-  chiefly  manu- 
fadlured  in  China,  and  thence  called  china-ware.  The 
moft  juft  idea  we  can  form  of  the  porcelain,  or  china- 
6  L  ware. 
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ware,  is,  that  it  is  an  half  vi'.rilied  fuhdance,  or  manu- 
fa^lare,  in  a  middle  ftate  between  the  common  baked 
earthen  ware  of  our  vulgar  manufadures,  and  true  glafs. 
This  is  the  efTential  and  diftindive  charader  of  porcelain  ; 
and  it  is  only  by  confldering  it  in  this  light,  that  we  are 
to  hope  of  arriving  at  the  perfect  art  of  imitating  it  in 
Europe.  This  attempt  is  to  be  made  on  thefe  principles 
in  two  different  manners  The  one  by  finding  fom  appro¬ 
priated  matter,  on  which  fire  a6ts  with  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  firength,  in  the  time  of  its  palBng  from  the  comn:|on 
baked  ftate  of  earthen  ware  into  that  of  glafs.  The  o- 
ther  is  to  compofe  a  pafte  of  two  fubftances,  reduced  to 
a  powder  ;  the  one  of  which  ftiall  be  of  force  to  refift  a 
very  violent  fire,  fo  as  not  to  become  vitrified  in  it ;  and 
the  other  a  matter  very  eifily  vitrifiable.  In  the  firl:  cafe, 
the  matter  is  to  be  taken  out  of  the  fire  at  the’^ime  when 
it  is  imperfeffly  vitrified  ;  and  in  the  other,  the  compound 
mafs  is  to  remain  in  the  furnace,  till  the  one  fubftance 
which  is  the  more  eafily  vitrifiable  is  truly  vitrified ;  and 
being  then  taken  out,  the  whole  will  be  what  porcelain  is, 
a  fubftance  in  part  vitrified,  but  not  wholly  fo.  The  firft 
method  is  that  by  which  the  European  porcelain  has  been 
generally  made,  which  though  it  may  be  very  beautiful, 
yet  it  IS  always  eafy  to  diftinguifti  even  the  fineft  of  it 
from  the  china-ware  :  and  the  nature  of  the  two  fubftan- 
ces  appears  evidently  different :  thefe  owing  all  their 
beauty  to  their  near  approach  to  vitrification,  are  made 
to  endure  a  long  and  violent  fire,  and  are  taken  from  it 
at  a  time  when  a  little  longer  continuance  ftiould  have  • 
made  them  perfedl  gl^fs ;  on  the  contrary,  the  china- 
ware  being  made  of  a  pafte,  part  of  which  is  made  of  a 

*  fubftance  in  itfelf  fcarce  pollible  to  be  vitrified,  bears  the 
fire  in  a  yet  much  more  intenfe  degree  than  ours.,  and  is 
in  no  danger  of  running  wholly  into  glafs  from  it. 

The  two  fubftances  ufed  by  tlie  Chinefe,  are  well 
known  by  the  names  of  petunfe  and  kaolin  ;  and  on  exa¬ 
mining  thefe,  it  appears  very  evident,  that  we  have  in 
Europe  the  very,  fame  fubftances,  or  at  leaft  fubftances 
of  the  very  fame  nature,  capable  of  being  wrought  into 
porcelain  equally  beautiful  and  .fine.. 

Porcelain-shell.  See  Cyprjea. 

PORCUPINE,  in  zoology.  See  Histrix. 

PORE,  in  anatomy,  a  little  interftice  or  fpace  between  the 
parts  of  the  ftc'n,  ferving  for  perfpiration. 

PORELLA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  moffes,  the  anthera  of 
which  is  multilocular  and  foraminofe.  See  Moss. 

PORI  A,  a  genus  of  fungufes,  growing  horlzorJtally';  but 
having  its  under  fide  not  formed  into  lamellae,  but  full 
of  little  holes  or  pores. 

There  are  a  great  many  fpecies  of  poria,  among  which 
is  the  agaric  of  the  fhops.  See  Agaric,  and  Styptic. 

PORPESSE,  in  ichthyology.  See  Delphinus. 

PORPHYRY,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  kind  of  ftone  of  a  plain 

.  uniform  i>nfs,  fpotted  with  feparate  concretions,  of  great 
hardnefs,  giving  fire  with  fteel,  not  fermenting  with  a- 

*  cids,  and  very  ftowly  and  difficultly  calcining  in  a  ftrong 
fire. 

Porphyry  is  of  feveral  forts  ;  as,  i.  The  porphyry  of 
the  anjients,  which  is  a  moft  elegant  mafs  of  an  extreme¬ 
ly  firm  and  compa6:  ft:ru<fl:ure,  remarkably  heavy,  and  of 
a  fine  ftrong  purple,  variegated  more  orlefs  with  pale, 
Tcd,  and  white :  its.  purple  is  of  all  degrees,  from  the  cla- 
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ret'Colour  to  that  of  the  violet;  and  Its  variegations  are 
rarely  difpofed  in  veins,  but  fpots,  fometimes  very  fmall, 
and  at  others  running  into  large  blotches.  It  is  lefs  fine 
than  many  of  the  ordinary  marbles;  but  it  it  excells  them 
.  all  in  hardnefs,  and  is  capable  of  a  moft  elegant  polifh." 
It  is  ftill  found  in  immenfe  ftratain  Egypt.  2.  The  hard 
red  lead-coloured  porphyry,  variegated  with  black,  white,, 
green.  This  is  a  moft  beautiful  and  valuable  fubftance. 
It  has  the  hardnefs,  and  all  the  ocher  charadleis  of  theo- 
riental  porphyry;  and  even  greatly  excells  it  in  brightnefs, 
and  in  the  beauty  and  variegation  of  its  colours.  It  is. 
found  in  great  plenty  in  the  iftand  of  Minorca;  and  ,  is 
extremely  worth  importing,  for  it  is  greatly  luperior  to  all 
the  Italian  marbles.  3.  The  hard  pale- red  porphyry, 
variegated  with  black,  white,  and  green.  This  is  of  a 
^  pale  fiefh-colour;  often  approaching  to  white.  It  is  va¬ 
riegated  in  blotches  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  broad. 
It  takes  a  high  polifti,  and  emulates  all  the  qualities  of 
the  oriental  porphyry.  It  is  found  in  immenfe  ftrataftn 
Arabia  Petrasa,  and  in  the  Upper  Egypt:  and  in  fe^a- 
rate  nodules  in  Germany,.  England,  and  Ireland, 
Porphyry-shell.  SeeMuREx 
PORRUM,  in  botany,  See  Allium. 

P.ORT-GREVE,  or  Port-grave,  was  formerly the-prin- 
cipal  magiftrate  of  maritime  towns.  The  chief  magiftrate 
of  London  v/as  anciently  called  by  this  name,  till  Richard 
I.  caufed  the  city  to  be  governed  by  two  baliffs  ;  foon 
after  which  king  John  granted  the  city  a  mayor. 

PoRT«L*  orient,  in  geography,  a  fortrefs  and  port-town 
of  Britany  in  France,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Blavet : 
W.  long.  3”  i'5',  N.  lat.  47°  42'. 

PoRT-LOUis,  a 'port-town  of  Britany  in  France,  fituated 
in  the  bay  of  Bifcay  :  W.  long  3*!*  o  ,  N.  lat.  47®  42^ 
PoRT-MAHON,  a  port-town  of  the  iftand  of  Minorca,  fitu- 
ated  on  a  fine  bay  at  the  eaftend  of  the  iftand,  in  E.  long. 
4®  6',  N.  lat.  390  50, 

Port- ROYAL,  the  name  of  two  monafteries  of  Ciftercian 
nuns,  in  the  diocefe  of  Paris ;  the  one  near  Chevreufe, 
at  the  diftance  of  five  leagues  from  Paris,  called  Port- 
Royal  of  the  fields;  and  the  other  in  Paris,  in  the  fuburbs 
of  St  James. 

The  nuns  of  the  former  of  thefe  monafteries,  proving 
refraiftory,  were  diTpcrfed;  ■  when  many  ecclefiaftics,  and 
others  who  were  of  the  fame  fentiments  as  thefe  religious, 
retired  to  Port  Royal,  took  apartments  there,  and  print- 
ed  many  books  :  hence  the  name  of  Port-Royalifts  was 
given  to  all  of  their  party,  and  their  books  were  called, 
books  of  Port  Royal :  from  hence  we  fay  the  writers  of 
Port  Royal,  Melfieurs  de  Port- Royal,  and  the  tranfla- 
tions  and  grammars  of  Port-Royal, 

PoRT-ROYAL,  in  geography,  a  port-town,  fituated  in_the 
extremity  of  a  long  point  of  land,  in  the  fouth-eaft  part 
of  the  iftand  of  Jamaica  :  W.  long.  77®,  N.  lat.  17*^  30^,' 
PoRT-ROYAL,  an  iftand  on  the  coaft  of  South-Carohna, 
which,  with  the  neighbouring  continent,  forms  one  of 
the  moft  commodious  harbours  in  the  Britilh  plantations : 
W.  long.  80®,  N  lat.  31®  45. 

PORTA,  or  VENA  porta,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy, 
p.  244 

PORT  ATE,  or  a  Cross  portate,  in  heraldry,  a  crofs, 
which  does  not  ftand  upright,  as  croffes  generally  do, 
but  lies  acrofs  the  efcutcheon  in  bend,  as  if  it  were 

carried 
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'  carried  on  a  man’s. (boulders.  See  Plate  CXLV. 

PORTRENTRU,  a  city  of  Switzerland,  in  the  bilboprick 
.  of  Halil :  E.  long*  7®,  N  lat,  47®  30'. 

PORTER,  a  kind  of  malt- liquor,  v/hich  differs  from  ale 
and  pale-beer  in  its  being  made  with  high-dried  malt. 
See  Brewing. 

PORTICO,  in  archite<5ture,  a  kind  of  gallery  on  the 
ground,  fupported  by  columns,  where  people  walk  under 
covert. 

PORTLAND,  a  peninfula  in  Dorfetfhire,  fituated  in  the 
EnglilE  channel,  ten  miles  fouth  of  Dorchefter,  famous 
for  producing  the  bed  free-done. 

Porto  Bello,  a  port-town  of  America,  fituated  on  the 
narrowed  part  of  the  idhmus  of  Darien:  W.  long.  82®, 
N.  lat.  10°. 

Porto- RICO,  an  ifland  in  the  American  ocean,  one  hundred 
and  tw'enty  miles  Ihng,  and  fixty  broad,  which  produces 
fugar,  rum,  and  ginger :  fituated  between  64°  and  68^ 
of  W.  long,  and  in  8*^  ofN.  lat.  It  is  fubjecd  to  Spain. 
The  capital  is  alfo  called  Porto  Rico,  and  St  John’s  city. 

Porto  santo,  the  lead  of  the  M.id'eira  iflands,  eighteen 
miles  in  circumference :  W  long.  16®,  N.  lat.  33^. 

PORTRAIT,  in  painting,  the  reprefentation  of  a  perfon, 
and  efpecially  of  a  face,  done  from  the  life. 

In  this  fenfe  we  ufe  the  term  portrait-painting,  in  con- 

’  tradidindlion  to  hidory-painting,  where  a  refemblance  of 
perfon  is  ufually  difregarded.  Portraits,  when  as  large 
as  the  life,  are  ufually  painted  in  oil-colours  :  fometintes 
they  are  painted  in  miniature  with  water-colours,  crayons, 
padils,  <bc 

PORTSMOUTH,  a  borougb'and  port  town  of  Hamplhire, 
fituated  on  a  fine  bay  of  the  Englilh  channel  ;  it  has  one 
of  the  mod  fecure,  capacious,  and  bed  fortified  harbours 
in  England  :  W.  long  6.',  N.  lat  50°  48^  It  fends 
two  members  ^o  parliament 

PORTUGAL,  the  mod  wederly  kingdom  in  Europe:  it 
is  about  three  hundred  miles  long,  and  one  hundred 
broad;  and  is  fituated  between  7^  and  io°ofW  long, 
and  between  37^  and;  42°  of  N.  lat.  being  bounded  by 
Spain  on  the  nOrrh  and  ead*.  and  by  the  Atlantic  ocean 
on  the  fouth  and  wed.  This  country  is  neither  fo  hot 
nor  fo  fruitful  as  Spain  ;  it  however  produces  plenty  of 
grape;,  olives,  oranges  and  lemonsr 

PORTUGALLICA  terra,  earth ef  Portugal,  the  name 
of  a  fine  adringent  bole,  dug  in  great  plenty  in  the  nor 
them  parts  of  Portugal,  and  adeemed  a  remedy  againft 
poifons  and  venomous  bites,  and  malignant  fevers- 

PORTULACA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  dodecandria 
nionogynia  clafs.  The  corolla  con’fids  of  five  petals, 
and  the  calix  of  twoTegments.  There/are  fix  fpecies, 
none  of  them  natives  of  Britain. 

POSE',  in  heraldry,  denotes  a  lion,,  horfe,  or  other  bead 
danding  dill,  v/ith  all  his  four  feet  on  the  ground.. 

POSITIVE,  a  term  of  relation,  oppofed  to,  negative.  It 
is  alfo  ufed  in  oppofition  to  relative  or  arbitrary :  thus 
we  fay,  beauty  is  no  pofiiive  thing,  but  depends  on  the  dif¬ 
ferent  tades  of  people 

PpsiTivE  DEGREE,*  in  grammar,  is  the  adjective  in  its 

^  fimple  fignification,  without  any  comparifon.  See  Gram¬ 
mar. 

POSSE  ComitAtus.  in  law,  fignifies  the  power  of  the 
county,  or  the  aid  and  affidance  of  ail  the  knights, 
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gentlemen,  yeomen,  labourers,  fervants,  apprentices, 
and  all  others  v/ithin  the  county  that  are  above  the 
,  a-j;e  of  fi.deen,  except  women,  ecclefiadical  perfons,  and 
Inch  as  are  decrepit  and  infirm. 

This  pofTe  comitarus  is  to  be  raifed  where  a  riot  is 
committed,  a  pofTeflion  kept  upon  a  forcible  entry,  or 
any  force  of  refeue  ufed,  contrary  to  the  king’s  writ,  or 
in  oppofition  to  the  execution  of  judice;  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  fhenlFs  to  aflid  judices  of  the  peace  in  thefup- 
preflion  of  riots,-  <hc,  and  to  ralfe  the  pi  fle  comitatus,  or 
to  charge  anyi  number  of  men  for  that  purpofe. 

POSSESSION,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Tit.  viii.  n. 

POSSESSIVE,  in  grammar,  a  term  applied  to  pronouns 
which  denote  the  enjoyment  or  po/Tefiion  of  any  thing 
either  in  particular  or  in  common  :  as  meus,  mine  ;  and 
tuusy  ^thine. 

POSSESSORY  adiout  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Tit. 

XXX.  18. 

POSSIBILITY,  in  law,  is  defined  to  be  any  thing  that  is 
altogether  uncertain,  or  what  may  or  may  not  be. 

Poss  ibility  aUb  denotes  a  non-repugnance  to  exiding, 
in  any  thing  that  does  not  any  way  exid. 

POSSIBLE,  is  fometimes  oppofed  to  real  exidence;  and 
is  underdood  of  a  thing  which,  though  it  does  not  adlually 
exid,  yet  may  exld ;  as  a  new  dar. 

POST,  a  courier  or  letter-carrier,  or  one  who  frequently 
changes  horfes,  poded  or  placed  on  the  road,  for  quick¬ 
er  difpatch.  The  word  is  alfo  applied  to  the  houfes^ 
where  fuch  a  perfon  takes  up  and  lays  down  his  charge. 
In  England,  pods  were  fird  edaolifhed  by  a<d  of  par- 
Ilament  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
which  enabled  the  king  to  fettle  a  pod-office,  and  appoint 
a  governor,  •  , 

Penny  a  pod  edablifhed  for  the  benefit  of  London 

and  the  adjacent  parts  .  by  which  any  letter  or  parcel  not 
exceeding  fixteen  ounces  weight,  is  fpeedily  conveyed  to 
and  from  all  parts  within  ten  miles  of  London. 

POSTD:\M,  or  Potsdam  .  a  town  of  Germany  in  the 
marquifate  of.  Brandenburg,  ten  miles  fouth-wed  of 
Berlin. 

POSTHUMOUS,  a  child  born  after  the  death  of  his  fa¬ 
ther,  or  taken  out.  of  the  body  of  a  dead  mother  ;  from  ^ 
whence  it  is  frequently  applied  to  the  works  of  an  author 
not  publidied  til)  after  his  deceafe,. 

POSTING,  among  merchants,  the  putting  an  account  for¬ 
ward  frojn  one  book  to  another,  particularly  from  the 
journal  or  wade: book  to  the  ledger.  See  Book-keep¬ 
ing. 

POSTLIMINIUM,  among  the  Romans,  the  return  of  one 
who  had  gone  to  fojourn  elfewhere,  or  had  been  banifhed 
or  taken  by  an  enemy  to  his  own  country  and  date. 

POSTULATE,  in  mathematics,  is  deferibed  to  be  ■ 
fuch  an  eafy  and  felf-evident  fuppofition,  as  needs  no 
explication  or  illudration  to  render  it  intelligible  ;  as, 
that  a  right  line  may  be  drawn  from  one.  point  to  ano¬ 
ther. 

POTAMOGETON,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  tetrandria 
teiragynia  clafs.  It  has  .no  calix,  nor  fiylus  ;  but  has 
four  petals,  and  four  feeds  There  are  12  fpecies,  loof  “ 
them  natives  of  Britain. 

POTANCE,  in  heraldry,  a  crofs  like  that  reprefented  ins 
Plate  CXLV.  fig.  4. 
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POT- ASH,  tlie  ^lxivious-a^llcs  of  certain  vegetables,  ufed 
in  the.  making  of  glafs,  foap, 

The  method  of  making  pot-afh  is  dire6led  by  Dr  Shaw, 
as  follows.  Burn  a  quantity  of  billet-wood  to  grey  afhes; 
and  taking  feveral  pounds  of  thefe  afhes,  boil  them  in 
water,  fo  as  to  make  a  very  flrong  lixivium,  or  lye.  Let 
this  lye  be  ftrained  through  a  coarfe  linen  cloth,  to  keep 

..  out  any  black  parts  of  the  half-burnt  wood,  that  might 
happen  to  remain  in  the  allies :  then  evaporate  this  (train¬ 
ed  lye  in  an  iron-pan  over  a  qqick  fire  almofl:  to  drinefs: 
then  taking  out  the  matter  remaining  at  the  bottom,  and 
putting  it  into  an  iron-crucible,  fet  it  in  a  ftrong  fire  till 
the  matter  is  melted,  and  then  immediately  pour  it  out 
upon  an  iron-plate,  where  it  foon  cool’s,  and  appears  in 
the  form  of  a  foiid  lump  of  poc-afh.-  Much  after  this 
ma.iner  is  pot-afh  made  in  the^^rge  way.  of  bufinefs,  for 
the  fervjce  of  the  foap-boller;  giafs-maker,  fuller, 
but  according  to  the  difference  of  the  wood  or  com- 
buftible  mart;.*  employed,  with  the  rnanner  of  iurning.it, 
and  condudling  the  procefs,  different  kinds  of  pot-afh  are 
prepared. 

5OTATOE,  in  botany.  See  Convolvulos,  of  which 
it  is  a  fpecics, 

POTENT,  or  Pqtence,  in  heraldry,  a  term  for  a  kind 
of  a  crofs,  whofe  ends  all  terminate  like  the  head^of  a 
crutch.  It  is  otherwife  called  the  jerufalern  crofs,  and 
is  reprefented  in  Plate  CXLV.^fig.  5. 

POTENTIA,  Power,  that  whereby  a  thing  is  capable 
either  of  a(5ling,  or  being  afled  upon. 

POTENTIAL,  in  the  fchools,  is  ufed'to  denote  ahd  dif- 
tinguifh  a  kind  of  qualities,  which  are  fuppofed  to  exift 
in  the  body  in  potentia  only,  by  which  they  are  capable 
in  fome  manner  of  affecting  and  impreflingon  us  the  ideas 
of  fu  h  qualities,  though  not  a<5tually  inherent  in  theni- 

'  felves  ;  in  which  feme  we  fay,  potential  hear,  potential 
cold. 

PoTEitTiAL,  in  medicine.  Cauteries  are  dlflinguifhed  in¬ 
to  aftual  and  potential.  See  Cautery. 

Potential,  in  grammar,  an  epithet  applied  to  one  of  the 
moods  of  verbs.  The  potential  is  the  fame  in  form  with 
the  fubjun<5tive.  See  Grammar. 

POTENTILLA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  icofandria  po- 
lygynia  clafs.  The  calix  confifts  of  ten  fegments,  and  the 
corolla  of  five  petals  ;  the  feeds  are  round,  naked,  and 
fixed  to  the  receptacle.  There  are  27  fpecies,  8  of  them 
natives  of  Britain. 

This  plant  is  faid  to  poffefs  in  a  great  meafure  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  the  Peruvian  bark. 

POTERIUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monoecia  poly- 
andria  clafs.  The  calix  of  the  male  confifls  of  five  feg¬ 
ments,  that  of  the  male  has  but  one  entire  rough  leaf. 
Neither  of  them  have  any  corolla  ;  the  flamiaa  of  the 
male  are  from  five  to  ten  ;  and  the  ftyli  of  the  female  are 
from  two  to  five  ;  and  the  feed  is  fingle  and  oval.  There 
are  three  fpecies,  one  of  which,  vfz.  the  fanguiforba, 
or  burnet,  is  a  native  of  Britain. 

POTHOS,  in  botany  a  genus  of  the  gyssandria  polyandri- 
clafs.  The  fpatha  and  fpadix  are  roundifh;  it  has  no  ca- 
’  lix;  the  corolla  has  four  petals ;  and  the  berry  contains 
^nany  feeds.  There  are  feven  fpecies,  nofie  of  them  na¬ 
tives  of  Britain.  ^ 

PQ7  JON,  a  liquid  medicine,  confiding  of  as  much  as  can 
be  “drank  atone  draught. 


POTOSI,  a  ci;y  of  Peru  in  South  America,  fitaated  at 
the  bottom  of  a  mountain  of  that  name,  in  which  is  tbe^ 
richefl:  filver-mine  ever  difcovered  :  VV.  long.  67®,  S. 
lat.  2  2^^, 

POTTER.Y,  the  manufacture  of  earthen  ware,  or  the  art  of 
making  earthen  veffels. 

The  v/heei  and  lathe  are  the  chief,  and  almod  the  on-, 
ly  infl:rumen\s  ufed  in  pottery;  the  firft  for  large  works, 
and  the  lad  forfmall.  Tne  potter^s  wheel  confifls  princi¬ 
pally  in  the  nut;  which  is  a  beam  or  axis,  whole  foot  or 
pivot  plays  perpendicularly  on  the  free-ftone  foie  or  bot¬ 
tom.  From  the  four  corners  of  this  beam,  which  does  not 
exceed  two  feet  in  height,  arife  four  iron-bars,  called  the 
fpokes  of  the  wheel;  which  forming  diagonal  lines  with 
the  beam,  defeend,  and  are  faftened  at  bottom  to  the 
edges  of  a  ftrong  wooden  circle,  four  feet  in  diameter,, 
perfeiftly  like  the  felloes  of  a  coach-wheel,  except  that  it 
has  neither  axis  nor  radii,  and  is  only  joined  to  the  beam 
which  ferves  it  as  an  axis  by  the  iron-bars.  The  top  of 
th^  nut  is  flat,  of  >a  circular  figure,  and  a  foot  in  diame¬ 
ter;  and  on  this  is  laid  the  clay  which  is  to  be  turned  and- 
fafliiohed.  The  wheel,  thus  difpofed,  is  encompafled  with 
four  different  pieces  of  wood  faftened  on  a  wooden  frame,. 
The  hind  piece,  which  is  that  on  which  workman  fits,  is 

•  made  a  little  inclining  towards  the  wheel ;  on. the  fore¬ 
piece  are  placed  the  prepared  earth:  on  the  fide-pieces  he 
refts  his  feet;  and  thefe  are  made  inclining,  to^give  him 
more  or  lefs  room.  Having  prepared  the  earth,  the  potter 
lays  a  round  piece  of  it  on  the  circular  head  of  the  nut; 
and  fitting  down  turns  the  wheel  with  his  feet,  till  it  has 
got  the  proper  velocity:  then,  welting  his  hands  with 
water,  he  preifes  his  lift  or  his  fingers-ends  into  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  lump,  and  thus  forms  the  cavity  of  the  velTel, 
continuing  to  widen  it  from  the  middle and  thus  turn¬ 
ing  the  infide  into  form  with  one  hand,  while  he_propor- 

'  tionsthe  outfide  with  the  other,  the  wheel  conflantly  turn¬ 
ing  all  the  while,  and  he  wetting  his  hands  from  time  to 

•  time.  When  the  veftel  is  too  thick,  he  ufes  a  flat  piece  of 
iron,  fome  what  lharp  on  the  edge,  to  pare  off  what  is  re¬ 
dundant;  and  when  it  isfiiiifhed,  it  is  taken  off  from  the 
circular  head,  by  a  wire  paffed  underneath  the  velfel. 

The  potter’s  lathe  is  alfo  a  kind  of  wheel,  but  more  Am¬ 
ple  and  flight  than  the  former.  Tts  three  chief  members 
are  an  iron-beam  or  axis,  three  feet  and  a  half  high,  and 
two  feet  and  a  half  diameter,  placed  horizontally  at  the 
top  of  the  beam,  and  fe^ving  to  formjthe  veffel  upon  ;  and 
another  larger  wooden  wheel,  all  of  a  piece,  three  inches 
thick,  and  two  or  three  feet  broad,  faftened  to  the  fame 
beam  at  the  bottom,  and  parallel  to  the  horizon.  The 
beam  or  axis  turns  by  a  pivot  at  the  bottom  in  an  iron-ftand. 
The  workman  gives  the  motion  to  the  lathe  with  his  feet, 
by  pufhing  the  great  wheel  alternately  with  each  foot,  ftill 
giving  it  a  greater  or  leffer  degree  of  motion,  as  his  work 
requires.  They  work  with  the  lathe,  with  the  fame  in- 
ftruments,  and  after  the  fame  manner  as  with  the  wheel. 
The  mouldings  are  formed  by  holding  a  piece  of  wood  or 
iron  cut  in  the  form  of  the  motiiding  to  the  veffel,  while 
the  wheel  is  turning  round;  but  the  feet  and  handles  are 
made  by  the'mfelves,  and  fet  on  with  the  hand  ;  and  if 
there  be  any  fculpture  in  the  work,  it  is  ufuaily  done  in 
wooden  moulds,  and  ftuck  on  piece  by  piece  on  the  outfide 
of  the  veffel. 

POTTLE,  an  Englifh  meafure  containing  two  quarts. 

POULTRY, 
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POULTRY,  all  kinds  of  domeftic  birds  brought  up  in  yards, 
as  cocks,  hens,  capons,  ducks,  turkeys, 

POUND,  a  (landing  weight.  See  Money. 

Found  alfo  denotes  a  money  of  account ;  fo  c.dled,  becaufe  the 
ancient  pound  of  filver  weighed  a  poundtroy.  Seel  loNE  y. 

POUNDAGE,  a  fubfidy  of  12  d.  in  the  pound  granted  to 
the  croWnon  all  goods  and  merchandizes  exported  or  im¬ 
ported;  and  ifby  aliens,  one  penny  moro. 

POURFRESTURE,  in  law,  is  a  wrongful  inclofure,  or 
encroachment  upon  anothei  perfoo’s  property. 

FOURSUIV'ANT,  or  Pursuivant,  in  heraldry,  tbe 
lowed  order  of  officers  at  arms. 

The  pourfuivants  are  properly  attendants  on  the  he¬ 
ralds,  when  they  marfhai  public  ceremonies.  Of  thefein 
England,  there  were  formerly  many  ,  but  at  prefent  there 
are  only  four,  viz.  blue-mantle,  rouge-crofs,  rouge-dra¬ 
gon,  and  portcullice.  In  Scotland,  there  is  only  one  king 
at  arms,  who  is  flyled  Lion;  and  has  no  lefs  than  fix  he-  * 
raids,  and  as  many  purfuivants,  and  a  great  n^any  mef- 
fengers  at  arms,  under  him. 

POURVEYANCE,  or  Purveyance,  in  law,  the  pro¬ 
viding  corn,  fuel,  vidual,  6^.  for  the  king*s  houfhold  ; 
and  hence  the  officer  who  did  fo  was  termed  poarveyor. 

POWDER,  in  pharmacy,  a  dry  medicine  well  broken,, 
either  in  a  mortar  by  grinding  or  by  bemical  operations. 

POWDER,  the  faculty  of  doing  or  fuffenng  any  thing. 

Power  therefore  is  two  fold,  viz.  conlidered  as  able 
to  make,  or  able  to  receive  any  change  ;  the  former  wh.  re- 
of  may  be  called  aiffive  power,  and  the  latter  pallive  pow¬ 
er.  See  Metaphysics. 

Power,  in  mechanics  See  Mechanics. 

Power,  in  law,  (ignifies,  in  general,  a  particular  authority 
granted  by  any  perfon  to  another  to  reprefent  him,  or  adt 
in  his  (lead. 

Powers,  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  are  nothing  but  the 
produdls.  arifing  from  the  continual  multiplications  of  a 
number,  or  quantity,  into  iifelf.  See  Algebra,  p.  81. 
and  Arithmetic,  p.  420.  * 

POX,  or  SMALL  POX,  in  medicine.  See  Medi cine,  p.75. 

FrenchVox  See  Medicine,  p.  133. 

PRACTICE,  in  arithmetic.  See  Arithmetic,  p.  393. 

PRAGMA!  IC  SANCTION,  in  the  civil  law,  is  defined *by 

'  Hottoman  to  be  a  refeript,  or  anlwer  of  the  fovt reign, 
delivered,by  advice  of  his  council,  to  fome  college,  or- 

'*-der,  or  body  of  people,  upon  confulting  him  on  fome 
cafe  of  their  communityr  The  like  anfwer  given  to  any 
particular  perfon,  is  called  (Imply  lefcript.  The  term 
pragmatic  iandtion,  is  chiefly  applied  to  a  fetrlement  of 
Charles  VI.  emperor  of  Germany,  who,  in  the  year  1722, 
having  no  ions,  fettled  his.  hereditary  dominions  on  his 
elde/I  daughter,  the  archduchefs  Maria  1  here  fa  which 
was  ctmfirmcd  by  the  diet  of  the  empire,  and  guaranteed 
by  Great  Britain,  France,  the  States  general,  and  moft 
of  the  powers  in  Europe. 

PRiECEPTIO  HEREDiTATis,  ID Scots  law.  See  Law, 
Tit.  xxvii.  33. 

PRAGUE,  the  capital  of  Bohemia,  fituated  on  the  river 
Mulda,  in  E.  long.  i4°2o',  N  lat.  50°.  This  is  a  ftrong 
line  city;  and  next  to  London,  Paris,  and  Conftantinoplc, 
the  larged  in  Europe. 

PRAMNiON,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  femi-pel* 
iucidgem. 

This  is  a  very  fingular  done,  and  of  a  very  great  cen- 
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cealed  beanty :  our  lapidaries,  when  they  meet  with  it* 
call  it  by  ihe  name  of  the  black  agate.  is  of  an  extreme¬ 
ly  clofe,  compadt,  and  firm  texture,  of  afmoothand  equal 
furface,  and  infhapevery  irregular:  being  fometimes round, 
fometimes  oblong,  andoftendat ;  in  fize  it  feidom  exceeds 
two  inches.  It  appears,  on  a  common  infpedlion,  to  be 
of  a  fine  deep  black  ;  but  held  up  againd  the  fun,  or  the 
light  of  a  candle,  it  is  an  elegant  red,  clouded  by  aquan- 
tity  of  fabtile  black  earth.  We  have  it  from  the  Ead- 
Indies, 

PRA^IUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  didynamia  gymno- 
fpermia  clal's.  The  berries  are  four,  each  containing  one 
feed.  There  are  two  fpecies,  none  of  th«.m  natives  of  Bri- 

PRATIQUE,  or  PRAT#*ic>  in  commerce,  a  negotiation, 
or  communication,  of ‘commerce,  which  a  mer  hant  vef- 
fel  obtains  in  the  port  it  anives  in,  and  the  countries  ic 
difeovers  i  hence  to  obtain  a  partique,  is  to  obtain  a  li¬ 
berty  to  frequent  a  port,  to  go  affiore,  to  buy  and  fell, 

PREAMBLE,  in  law,  the  beginning  of  an  adl  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  which  ferves  to  open  ihe  intent  of  the  a^,  and 
the  mifehiefs  intended  to  be  remedied  by  it. 

PREBEND,  the  maintenance  a  prebendary  receives  out  of 
the  eftate  of  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church. 

PREBENDARY,  any  ecciefiaftic  who  enjoys  a  prebend, 

PRECARIUM,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Tit  xx.  9. 

PRECEDENCE,  a  place  of  honour  to  which  a  perfon  is 
entitled.  This  is  either  of  courtefy  or  of  right.  The  for¬ 
mer  is  that  which  is  due  to  age,  ellate,  <^c.  which  is  re¬ 
gulated  by  cudom  and  civility;  the  latter  is  fettled  by  au¬ 
thority,  and,  when  broken  in  u  on,  gives  anadion  at  law. 

PRECEDENT,  inlaw,  a  Cafe  which  has  been  determined, 
and  which  ferves  as  a  rule  for  all  of  the  fame  nature. 

PRECEPT,  in  law,  a  command  in  writing  fent  by  a  chief 
juflice,  juftice  of  the  peace,  for  bringing  a  perfon, 
record,  or  other  matter,  before  him. 

Precept  of  glare  constat,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law, 
Tit.  xxvii  28. 

Precept  of  seisin,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Til.  x.  ly. 

i’RECESSION,  in  aftronomy.  See  Astronomy,  p!  562. 

PRECIPITANT,  in  cbemidry,  is  applied  to  any  liquor, 
which,  when  poured  on  a  folution,  (eparates  what  is  dif- 
folved,  and  makes  it  precipitate,  or  fall  to  the  bottom  of 
rheveflcl.  See  Chemistry. 

The  term  precipitant  is  alfo  ufed,  in  medicine,  to  de¬ 
note  any  remedy  that  moderates  the  heat  of  the  blood, 
by  feparaiing,  as  is  fuppofed,  any  heterogeneous  matter 
contained  therein. 

PRECIPITATE,  in  chemiidry,  a  fabftance  which,  having 
been  diffiolved  in  a  proper  menftrum.  Is'  again  feparated 
from  its  folvent,  and  thrown  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
yefiel  by  pouring  fame  other  liquor  upon  it. 

PRECIPITATION.  See  Chemistry,  p.  69,  107, 

PRECOGNITION,  in  Scots  law  Sec  Law,  Tit.  xxxiii. 

PRECORDI A,  in  anatomy,  a  general  name  for  the  parts 
fituated  about  the  heart,  in  the  fore-part  of  the  thorax;  as 
the  diaphragm,  pericardium,  and  even  the  heart  itfelf, 
with  the  rpleen,  lungs,  eb'r.  SccAnatomy. 

PREDECESSOR,  properly  fignifies  a  perfon  who  has  pre¬ 
ceded  or^one  before  another  in  the  fame  office  or  em¬ 
ployment  ;  in  which  fenfe,  it  is  didinguifhed  from  as- 
ceftor. 
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PIIEDESTIN  ATION,  in  general,  fignines  a  decree  of  God, 
whereby,  ftom  all  eternity,  he  ordained  fuch  a  concate¬ 
nation  of  caulea  as  muH:  produce  every  event  by  a  kind  of 
neceluty. 

In  this  fenfe,  the  Turks  are  great  predeflinarians;  and 
on  this’ account  are  much  more  daring  in  battle,  and  wii 
iingly  encounter  greater  dangers  than  they  would  other- 
wife  do.  See  Mahometan  ISM. 

Predeliination.  amopg  Chridians,  Is  ufed,  in  a  more  li¬ 
mited  f^nfe,  for  a  judgment  or  decree  of  God,  whereby 
he  has  refo'lved,  from  ail  eternity,  to  fave  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  perfons,  from  thence  called  eled;  fo  that  the  red 
of  mankind  being  left  in  a  date  of  impenitence,  are  faid 
to  be  reprobated, 

PREDICABLE  among  logicians,  denotes  a  general  qua¬ 
lity  which  may  be  predicated  or  alTertedof  feveral  things: 
thus  animal  is  predicable  of  mankind,  beads,  birds,  hlhes, 
6*^..  See  Logic. 

PREDfCAMENT,  among  logicians.  See  Logic. 

PREDIC  ATE,  in  logic,  that  part  of  a  propofitlon  which 
adirnis  of  denies  foniethrng  of  the  fubje^t.  See  Logic. 

PREENING,  in  natural  hidory,  the  adlion  of  birds  drefs- 
ing  their  feathers,  to  enable  them  to  glide  the  more  rea¬ 
dily  through  the  air,  . 

For  this  purpofe  they  have  two  peculiar  glands  on  their 
rump,  which  fecrete  an  undlious  matter  into  a  bag  that  is 
perforated,  out  of  which  the  bird  occafionally  draws  it 
with  its  bill. 

PRE-EXISTENCE,  the  date  of  a  thing  a/duallyin  being 
before  another. 

PREFACE,  fomething  introduidory  to  a  book,  to  inform 
the  reader  of  the  defign,  method,  <djc.  obferved  therein, 
and  generally  whatever  is  necedary  to  facilitate  the  iin- 
derdanding  of  a  bock. 

PREFECT,  in  ancient  Rome,  one  of  the  chief  magidrates 
who  governed  in  the  abfence  of  the  kings,  cdnfuls,  and 
emperors. 

Prefect  th  prstoriuniy  the  leader  of  the  pretorian 
bands  dedined  for  the  emperor’s  guards,  confiding,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dion,  of  10,000  men.  This  officer,  according 
tp  Suetonius,  wa§  indituted  by  Augudus,  and  ufually  ta¬ 
ken  from  among  the  knights. 

PREGNANCY,  the  date  of  a  woman  who  has  conceived, 
or  is  with  child.  See  Midwifery. 

PREJUDICE  does  not  mean  a  judgment  merely  as  prior 
to  anofher  in  refpedt  of  time,  but  as  being  paded  before 
the  things  were  duly  confidered  and  fully  underftood. 
/Henc?  preju^iice  is  fometimes  called  anticipation,  and  a 
preconceived  opinion.  '  , 

pii^ELATE,  an  ecclefiadic  raifed  to  fome  eminent  and  fu- 
perior  dignity  in  the  church;  as  bifliops,  archbidiops,  pa- 
trier  chs, 

PR.EL1MIMARY,  in  general,  denotes  fomething  to  be  ex¬ 
amined  an  !  determined,  before  an  affair  can  be  treated 
of  to  the  purpofe. 

PRELUDE,  in  mafic,  is  usually  a  flourifh  or  irregular  air, 
which  a  mufician  plays  eff-hand,  to  try  if  his  indrument 
be  in  tune,  and  fo  lead  him  into  the  piece  to  be  played. 

PKpiMlSSES,  in  logic,  an  appellation  given  to  the  two  firft 
propofirionsof  a  fyilogifm.  See  Logic. 

PRENANTHES,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  fyngenefia 
'  polygamia  sequalis  clafs.  The  receptacle  is  naked  ;  and 
the  pappus  is  fimpls.  There  are  feven  fpecies,  only  one 


of  ihem>  viz.  the  muralis,  or  ivy-leaved  wild  lettuce,  h  a 
native  of , Britain. 

PREPOSITA  NEGOTiis  DOMESTicis,  in  Scots  law. 
See  Law,  Tit.  vi.  18 

PPwEPOSITION,  in  grammar.  See  Grammar. 

PREPUCE,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  274. 

PREROGATIVE  of  the  king,  that  power  wdiich  the  king 
hath,  not  only  over  other  perfons,  but  over  the  ordinary 
eourle  of  the  cernmon  law,  in  right  of  his  crown. 

Such  as,  that  he  may  pardon  a  perfon  condemned  to 
die,  that  the  king’s  perfon  is  fubjedt  to  no  man’s  fuit,  his 
podeffions  cannot  be  taken  fvom  him  by  any  .violence,  his 
goods  are  fubje<5V  to  no  tribute,  nor  didrainable,  6^. 

PRESAGE,  in  antiq  uty,  denotes  an  augury,  or  fign  of 
fome  future  event;  which  was  chiefly  taken  from  the 
,  flight  of  ivirds,.  the  entrails  ofvjdinis,  See  Augury, 
and  Aruspices. 

PRESBURG,  the  capital  of  Hungary,  a  larg®  city  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  Danube,  fifty  miles  ead  of  Vienna:  E,. 
long.  17''  30’,  N  lat.  48°  20'. 

PRESBYTA,  in  optics,  a  perfon  whofe  eyes  being  flat, 
can  fee  didant  objeifls  didindly,  but  thofe  neaf  con.^afed- 
ly  ;  which  defeat  of  fight  got  this  appellation,  becaufeold 
people  are  naturally  fubj-d  to  it. 

Spedacles,  or  convex  glaiTes,  are  the  only  remedy  for 
this  defed. 

PRESBYTER,  in  the  primitive  Chridian  chur.ch,  an  el¬ 
der,  and  of  the  fecond  order  of  ecclefiadics ;  the  other 
two  being  bifliops  and  deacons,  '  y 

PRESBY  i  ERIANS,  protedant's,  fo  called  from, their  main¬ 
taining  tliat  the  government  of  the'  church  appointed  id' 
the  New  Tedame^t  was  by  prefbyterics  ;  that  is,  by  mini- 
fters  and  ruling  elders,  aflbeiated  for  its  government 
and  difeipline. 

The  prefbyterians  affirm,  that  there  is  no  order  in  the 

,  church  as  edabliflied  by  CHrift  and  his  apodles  faperior 
to  that  of  prefbyters  ;  that  all  miniders,  being  ambafla- 
dors  of  Chrid,  are  equal  by  their  coramiflion  ;  and  that 
elder  or  prefbyter,  and  bifliop,  are  the  fame  in  name  and 
office  :  for  which  they  alledge,  .^^7/  xx.'  28,  oc. 

The  only  difference  be  ween  them  and  the  church 
of  England,  relates  to  difeipline  and  church-government. 
Their  highed  aflembly  is  a  fynod,  which  may  be  provini* 
cial,  national,  or  oecumenical  ;  and  they  allow  ofappeals 
from  inferior  to  faperior  affemblies ;  according  to 
XV.  2,  6,  22,  23.  The.  next  affembly  is  compofed  of  a 
number  of  miniders  and  elders,  aflbeiated  for  governing 
the  churches  within  certain  bounds.  This  authority  they 
found  upon  xi.  30.  xv.  4,  6,  The  low¬ 

ed  of  their  aflbmblies  or  prefbyterics  confids  of  the  mini- 
fler  and  eiders  of  a  congregation,  who  have  pow'er  to  cite 
before  them  any  member,  and  to  admonifli,  indruft,  re¬ 
buke,  and  fufpend  him  from  the  eucharid.  They  have 
alfo  a  deacon,  whofe  office  is  to  take  care  of  the  poor. 

The  ordination  of  their  miniders  is  by  prayer,  fading,, 
and  impofiiion  of  the  hands  of  the  prefbytery.  I’his  is 
now  the  difeipline  of  the  church  of  Scotland. 

PRESCIENCE,  in  theology,  fire  knowledge,  or  the  know-' 
ledge  which  God  has  of  events  before  they  come  to  pafs. 

PRESCRIPTION,  in  Scots  law  See  Law,  Tit  xxvi. 

PRESENCE,  a  term  of  relation  ufed  in  oppofition  to  abfence,  ^ 
and  fignifying  iheexidence  of  a  perfon  in  a  ^'ertain  place. 
PRESENT  TENSE,  in  grammar.  See  Gramm  at. 

PRE- 
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PRESENTATION,  in  Scots  law.  See  L.^  w;  Tit.  v  7. 

PRESS,  in  the  mechanic  arts,  a  m^^chine  of  vv  or  iron, 
lerving  to  fqueeze  any  body  very  clofe,  generally  by 
means  of  a  kiew.  See  Me c h  4  nm  c s . 

PRESTER  John,  or  JaAn,  aa  *ppeliation  given  to  the 
king  of  Abyilinia  or  Ethiopia. 

This  name  is  altogether  unknown  in  Ethiopia,  where 
he  is  called  the  grand  Negus.  -  ^ 

PRESTO,  in  the  Italian  mufick,  intimates  to  perform  ve¬ 
ry  quick,  as  prefnjjimo  does  extremely  fo. 

PRESTON,  a  borough* town,  twenty  miles  fouth  of  Lan- 
cafter,  which  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

PRESUMPTION,  in  Scots  lav/.^See  Law,  Tit.  xxxi,  18. 

PRETERITE  TENSE,  in  grammar.  See  Grammar. 

PRETEXTi  a  colour  or  motive,  whether  real  or  feigned^ 
for  doing  fomething, 

PRETEXTA,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  a  long 
white  gown,  with  a  border  of  purple  round  the  edges, 
and  worn  by  children  of  quality  till  the  age  of  puberty, 
v/z.  by  the  boys  till  feventeen,  when  they  changed  it  for 
the  toga  virilis;  and  by  the  girls  till  marriage. 

PRETOR,  a  magifirate  among  tlie  ancient  Romans,  not 
unlike  our  lord  chief  ju dices,  or  lord  chancellor,  or  both 
in  one  t  as  being  vefted  with  the  power  of  dillributing 
juilice  among  the  citizens.  At  firft  there  was  only  one 
pretor  ;  but  afterwards  another  being  created,  the  firfror 
chief  one  had  the  title  of  pretor  urbanus,  or  the  city-pre- 
tor ;  the  other  w^as  called  peregrinus,  as  being  judge  in 
all  matters  relating  to  foreigners.  But,  befides  thefe, 
there  were  afterwards  created  many  provincial  pretors  ; 
who  were  not  only  judges,  but  alfo  allided  the  confuls  in 
the  government  of  the*  provinces,  and  even  were  inverted 
with  the  got^errment  of  provinces  themfelves. 

PRETORI  AN  GUARDS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  were  the 
emperor’s  guards,  who  at  length  were  increafed  to  ten 
thoufand  ;  they  had  this  denomination,  according  to  fome, 
from  their  being /laiioned  at  a  place  in  the  palace  culled 
prastorium  :  their  commander  was  (tiled  prjcfe^tus  proeto 
rii.  See  Prefect. 

PRETORIUM„  among  the  Romans,  denoted  the  hall  or 
court  .wherein  the  pretor  lived,  and  wherein  he  admini- 
rtered  jadice. 

PREVENTION  in  Juri/diflion^  in  Scots  law.  See  Law, 
Tit.  ii.  5'  ^  c 

PRIAPISM,  in  medicine,  a  continual  and  painful  ere^flion 
of  the  penis. 

PRIAPUS,  in  medicine,  denotes  the  genital  parts  in  men 
It  alfo  denotes  in  antiquity,  a  fabulous  deity,  parti 
cularly  adored  at  Larafpacus,  the  place  of  his  birth,  who 
was  revered  very  much  for  the  extraordinary  fize  of  his 
parts. 

PRIEST,  a  perfon  fet  apart  for  the  performing  of  facrifice 
and  other  ofRces  of  religion. 

Priest,  in  the  Chrirtian  church,  is  a  perfon  inveiled  with 

*  holy  orders  ;  in  virtue  whereof  he  has  a  power  to  preach, 
pray,  adminifter  the  facraments,  <bc, 

PRIM^  viasT  among  phyficians,  denote  the  whole  ali¬ 
mentary  duft  ;  including  the  cefophagus,  rtomach,  and 
intertines,  with  their  appendages. 

PRIMAGE,  in  commerce,  a  fiiiall  duty  at  the  water  fide, 
ufually  about  twelve  pence  p^r  tun,  o  fix  pence  a  bale, . 
‘due  to  the  marter  and  mariners  of  a  (hip. 
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PRIMATE,  in  church  polity,  an  archblrticp,  who  is  in¬ 
verted  \vith  a  ji-*rirdi(fti®n  over  other  bifhops. 

PPJME,  an  appeiLiion  given  to  wbarever  is  firfl  in  order, 
degree,  or  dignity,  among  feveral  things  of  the  fame  cr 
like  kind  ;  thus  we  fay  the  prime  minirter,  prime  cort,  <^c. 

PRIMIPILUS,  in  antiquity,  the  centurion  of  the  firrt 
cohort  of  a  legion,  who  had  charge  of  the  Roman  eagle.- 

PRIMn^Ju.Ei,  the  firrt  fruits  gathered  of  the  earth,  whereof 
the  ancients  made  prefents  to  the  gods, 

PRIMITIVE,  in  grammar,  is  a  root  or-original  word  in  a 
language,  in  CGntradirtinirtion  to  derivative ;  thus,  6’<?6/  is 
a  primitive,  godfy  a  derivative,  and  gcd-like^  compound. 

PRIMULA,  in  botany,  agenus  of  the  pentandria  monogy- 
nia  dais.  T.he  tube  of  the  corolla  is  cylindrical,  with 
an  open  niotith.  There  are  eight  fpecies,  three  of  them 
natives  of  Britain,  viz.  the  vulgaris,  or  common  primrofe; 
the  veris,  or  cows-lips  ;  and  the  farinofa,  or  birds-eye. 

PRINCE,  in  polity,  a  perfon  inverted  with  the  fupreme 
command  of  a  fiate,  independent  of  any  other. 

Prince  alfo  denotes  a  perfon  who  is  a  foveretgn  in  his 
own  territories,  yet  holds  of  fome  other  as  his  fupe'i  for 
fuch  are  the  princes  of  Germany. 

PRINCIPAL,  the  chief  and  mort  necefiary  part  ofa  thing. 

PRINCiPATE,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  fitua- 
ted  on  the  Mediterranean,  between  the  provinces  of  Lavoro 
and  Calabria ;  and  divided  into  the  Hither  and  Further 
Principate,  with  refpt.(rt  to  the  city  of  Naples. 

PRINCIPLE,  in  general,  is  ufed  for  the  caufe,  fource, 
or  origin  of  any  thing. 

Principle,  is  alfo  fo'metimes  ufed  in  a  fynpnymous  fenfe  - 
with  axiom  or  maxim. 

PRINOS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  hexandria  monogynia 
clafs.  The  calix  confifts  of  fix  fegments,  and  the  co¬ 
rolla  of  one  rotated  petal  ;  and  the  berry  contains  fix 
-  feeds.  There  are  two  fpecies,  both  natives  of  America. 

PRINT,  the  impreflion  taken,  from  a  copperplate.  See 
Holling-prejs  Printing. 

PRINTER,  a  perfon  who  corapofes  and  takes  impreflions 
from  moveable-charadlers  ranged  in  order,  or  front  plates 
engraven,  by  means  of  ink,  and  a  prefs  ;  or  from  blocks 
of  wood  cut  in  flowers,  isc.  and  taken  off  in  various  co¬ 
lours  on  calicoes,  linens,  filks,  <bc. 

The  mort  curious  of  thefe  arts,'  and  that  which  deferves 
the  mort  particular  explication',  is  the  firrt  ;  for  to  the 
printers  of  books  are  chiefly  owing  our  deliverance  from 
ignorance  and  error,  the  progrefs  of  learning,  the  revival 
of  the  fciences,  and  numberlefs  improvements  in  arts, 
which,  without  this  noble  invention,' would  have  been  either 
lort  to  niankind,  or  confined  to  the  knowledge  of  a  few. 
The  firrt  printers  were  Guttemberg,  Fuff,  Schoeffer, . 
Mental,  and  Korter  ;  and  the  firrt  who  praffifed  this  art 
in  England  was  Fred.  Corfeilies,  who  brought  it  over 
from  Haerlem,  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VI,  The  great 
printers  famous  for  the  correiflnefs  and  elegance  of  their 
works,  w'ere  Aldus,  and  Paulus  Manutius  ;  the  two 
Badii  ;  William  and  Frederic  Morel  ;  Oporin  ;  Frobe- 
nius;  Robert,  Henry,  and  Charles  Stephens;  Gryphius, 
Turnebus,.  Torres,  Commelin,  Plantin,  Raphelengius, 
Vafeofan,  Bleau,  Crifpin,  and  the  two  Elzevirs  ;  and 
among  thefe,  the  learned  printers  were  the  Manutii,  the 
Stephenfes,  the  Bodii,  Turnebus,  Morel,  Plantin 
had  the  tide  of  architvpographus,  cr  arch-printer,  given  . 
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Jiim  by  tbe  king  of  Spain  in  confiderauon  of  his  printing 
the  polyglot  of  Antv^erp.  The  printers  of  Germany, 
^c.  generally  caft  their  own  letter,  and  fell  their  ow'n 

•  books  Thele  are  in  many  places  ranked  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  nniverhties,  and  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  flu- 
dents.  In  England,’  they  are  efteemed  a  part  of  the  com¬ 
pany  of  ftaiioners  and  bookfellers. 

‘PRINTING,  the  art  of  taking  impreflions  from  chara<51ers 
or  figures,  moveable  or  immoveable,  on  paper,  linen,  fiik, 
^c.  There  are  three  kinds  of  printing;  the  one  from 
moveable  letters,  for  books  ;  another  from  copper-plates, 
for  piflures  ;  and  the  laft  from  blocks,  in  which  the  re- 
prefentatioh  of  birds,  flowers,  ebr.  are  cut,  for  printing 
calicoes,  linens,  6'^.'  the  firfl  called  common- prefs 
printing,  the  fecond  rolling-prefs  printing,  and  th^  laft 
calico,  <^c,  printing.  The  principal  difference  between 
rhe  three  confifls  in  this,  that  the  firft  is  caft  in  relievo,  in 
diflinff  pieces;  the  fecond  engraven  in  creux  ;  and  the 
third  cut  in  relievo,  and  generally  ftamped,  by  placing 
the  block  upon  the  materials  to  be  printed,  and  ftiiking 
upon  the  back  of  it. 

.Prcgrefs  of  Printing.  Who  the  firft  inventors  of  the 
European  method  of  printing  books  were,  in  what  city 
and  what  year  it  was  fet  on  foot,  are  queftions  long  dif- 
puted  among  the  learned.  -In  cffe<5f,  as  the  Grecian  cities 
contended  for  the  birth  of  Honker,  fo  do  the  German  cities 
for  that  of  printing.  Mentz,  Haerlem,  and  Strafburg, 
are  the  warmeft  on  this  point  of  honour.  John  Guiiem- 
burg,  and  John  Full  of  Mentz  ;  John  Meniel  of  Straf¬ 
burg,  and  L.  John  Kofter  of  Haerlera;  are  the  perfons 
to  whom  this  honour  is  feveraily  afcribed,  by  their  re- 
fpedlive  countrymen  ;  and  they  have  all  their  advocates 
among  the  learned.  However,  their  firft  effays  were 
made  on  wooden,  blocks,  after  the  Chinele  manner.  The 
book  at  Haejdem,  the  vocabulary  called  Catbolicon,  and 
the  pieces  in  the  Bodleian  library,  and  that  of  Bennet- 
college,  are  all  performed  in  this  way  ;  and  the  impref* 
fion  appears  to  have  been  only  given  on  one  fide  of  the 
leaves,  after  which  the  two  blank  Tides  were  pafted  to¬ 
gether.  But  they  foon  found  the  inconveniences  of  this 
.method;  and  therefore  bethought  themfelves  of  an  ira- 
provementA  which  was  by  making  fingle  letters’ diflin<5l 
from  one  another;  and  thefe  being  firlt  done  in  wood, 
gave  room  for  ^  fecond  improvement,  \vhich  was  the 
making  them  of  metal ;  and,  in  order  to  that,  forming 
.moulds,  matrices,  for.  cafting  them. 

*  From  this  ingenious  contrivance  we  ought  to  date  the 
origin  of  the  prefent  art  of  printing,  contradiftinguiflied 
from  the  method  praftifed  by  the  Chinefe.  And  of  this 
•Schoeffer,  or  Scheffer,  firft  fervant,  and  afterwards  part¬ 
ner  andfon-inJaw  of  Fuft,  atMentz,  abovementioned,  is 
pretty  generally  allowed  to  be  the  inventor,  fo  that  he 
may  properly  be  reckoned  the  firft  printer,  and  the  Bible 
•which  was  printed  with  moveable  letters  in  1450,  the 
firft  printed  book;  thenext  was  Auguftine  de  civirate  Dei, 
-then  TulJy’s offices,  printed  about  the  year  1461 .  In  thefe 
books  they  left  the  places  eof  the  initial  letters  blank,  and 
gave  them  to  the  iliuminers  to  have  them  ornamented  and 
painted  in  gold  and  azure,  in  order  to  render  the  work 
more  beautiful,  and,  as  fome  think,  to  make  their  books 
pafs  for  manuferipts. 

Somr  ainhors:,ten  us,  that  Fuft  carrying  a  parcel  of 
,bibies  witji  him  to  Paris,  and  offering  them  to  faie  as 
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manufcHpts ;  the  French,  upon  confidering  the  number 
of  books,  and  their  exac^t  conformity  to  each  other  even 
to  a  point,  and  that  it  was  impoffible  for  the  beft  book- 
writers  to  be  lo  exa<5):,  'concluded  there  v/as  witchcraft  in 
the  cafe,  and,  by  their  adually  inditfting  him  as  a  conjurer, 
or  threatening  to  do  fo,  extorted  from  him  the  le  ret: 
and  hence  the  origin  of  the  popular  ftory  of  Dr  Fauftus. 

^  From  Mentz  ,  the  art  ot  printing  foQn  fpread  itfelf 
throughout  a  good  part  of  Europe:  Haeriem  and  Straf¬ 
burg  bad  it  very  early  ;  which,  as  the  current  of  authors 
reprefent  it,  occaConed  their  pretending  to  the  honour  of 
the  invention.  From  Haerlem  it  pafled  to  Rome  in  1467 ; 
and  into  England  iri  1468,  by  means  of  Tho*  Bourchier,. 
archbifhop  ot  Canterbury,  who  fent  W.  Turner  mafler 
of  the  robes,  and  W.  Caxton  merchant,  to  Haerlem  to 
learn  the  art.  Thefe  privately  prevailing  with  Corfeilles, 
an  under-w'orkman,  to  come  over,  a  prefs  was  fet  up  at 
Oxford  and  an  edition  of  Ruffinus  on  the  creed  was 
printed  the  fame  year  in  odavo.  From  Oxford,  Cax¬ 
ton  brought  it  to,London  about  the  year  1470,  and  the 
fame  year  it  was  carried  to  Paris,  Hitherto  there  had 
been  nothing  printed  but.  in  Latin,  and  the  vulgar  tongues  ; 
and  this  firft  in  Roman  charaders,  then  in  Gothic,  and 
at  laft  in  Italic:  but  in  1480,  the  Italians  caft  a  fet  of 
Greek  types  ;  and  they  have  alfo  the  honour  of  the  firft 
Flebrew  editions,  which  were  printed  about  the  fame  time 
with  the  Greek.  Towards  the  end  of  the  lixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  there  appeared  various  editions  of  books  in  Syriac, 
Arabic,  Perfian,  Armenian,  Coptic  or  Egyptian  charac¬ 
ters  ,  fome  to  gratify  the  curiofity  of  the  learned,  and  o- 
thers  for  the  ule  of  the  Chriftians  of  the  Levant.  Out 
of  Euroj^e,  the  art  of  printing  has  been  carried  into  the 
three  other  parts  of  the  world  ;  for  Afia,  we  fee  impref- 
fions  of  books  at  Goa,  and  iruthe  Philippines;  at  Mo¬ 
rocco,  for  Africa;  at  Mexico,  Lima,  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  Bofton,  ^c.  for  America.  The  Turks,  indeed, 
rigoroufly  proh  bit  printing  throughout  their  empire,  as 
imagining  'hat  the  too  frequent  communication  with  books 
might  occafion  fome  change  in  thei'  religion  and  govern¬ 
ment  ;  yet  the  Jews  have  feveral  editions  of  their  books 
printed  at  Theffalonia,  and  even  at  Conffantinople. 

Method  ^/'Printing.  The  workmen  employed  in  the  art 
of  printing  are  of  two  kinds  ;  compofiiors,  wffio  range 
and  difpole  the  letters  into  words,  lines,  pages,  ^c,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  copy  delivered  them  by  the  author  ;  and 
preffmen,  who  apply  mk  upon  the  'ame,  and  take  off  the 
impreflion.  The  types  being  caft,  the  c  mpofitor  diftri- 
butes  each  kind  by  itielf  among  the  divifions  of  two  wood¬ 
en  frames,  an  upper  and  an  under  one,  called  cafes  ; 
each  of  which  is  divided  into  little  cells  or  boxes.  Thofe 
of  the  upper  cafe  are  in  number  ninety-eight:  the^e  are 
all  of  the  fame  fize  ;  and  in  them  are  difpofed  the  capitals, 
fmall  capitals,  accented  letters,  figures,  6*^.  the  cap  tals 
being  placed  in  alphabetical  order.  In  the  cells  of  the 
lower  cafe,  which  are  fifty-four,  are  placed  the  fmall  let¬ 
ters,  with  the  points,  (paces,  The  boxes  are  here 

of  different  fizes,  the  largeft  being  for  the  letters  moft 
ufed  ;  and  thefe  boxes  are  not  in  alphabetical  order,  but 
the  cells  which  contain  the  letter  ofteneft  wanted  are 
neareft  the  compofitor’s  hand.  Each  cafe  is  placed  a  lit¬ 
tle  aflope,  that  the  compofitor  may  the  more  eafily  reach 
the  upper  boxes.  The  inftrurnent  in  which  the  letter 
are  fet  is  called  a  compofing-ftick,  \ibid.  n®  2  )  which 
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confifls  of  a  long  and  narrow  plate  of  btafs,  or  Iron, 
cc\  on  the  right-fide  of  which  arifes  a  ledge  bb,  which 
runs  the  whole  length  of  the  piate,  and  ferves  to  fuftain 
the  letters,  the  fides  of  which  are  to  reft  againft  it :  a-  ' 
long  this  ledge  is  a  row  of  holes,  .which  ferve  for  intro¬ 
ducing  the  ferew  in  order  to  lengthen  or  Ihortcn  the 
extent  of  the  line,-  by  moving  the  Aiders  e  d  farther 
from  or  nearer  to  the  Aiorter  ledge  at  the  end  a.  Where 
marginal  notes  are  required  in  a  work,  the  two  Aiding- 
pieces  e  d  are  opened  to  a  proper  diftance  from  each 
other,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  while  the  diftance  be¬ 
tween  d  and  c  forms  the  length  of  the  line  in  the  text, 
the  diftance  between  the  two  Aiding.pieces  fofms  the 
length  of  the  lines  for  the  notes  on  the  fide  of  the  page. 
Before  the  pompofitor  proceeds  to  xompofe,  he  puts  a 
rule,  or  thin  Aip  of  brafs-plate,  cut  to  the  length  of  the 
line,  and  of  the  fame  height  as  the  letter,  in  the  compo- 
fing-ftick,  againft  the  ledge,  for  the  letter  to  bear  againft. 
Things  thus  prepared,  the  compofitor  having  the  copy 
lying  before  him,  and  his  ftick  in  his  left-hand,  his  thumb 
being  over  the  Aider  d ;  with  the  right,  he  tak^  up  the 
letters,  fpaecs,  one  by  one,  and  places  them  againft 
the  rule,  while  he  fupporls  them  with  his  left  thumb  by 
prefiing  them  to  the  end  of  the  Aider  d,'  the  other  hand 
being" conftantly  enuployed  in  fetting  in  other  letters  :  the 
whole  being  performed  with  a  degree  of  expedition  and 
addrefs  not  eafy  to  be  imagined. 

A  little  being  thus  compofed,  if  it  end  with  a  word  or 
fyllable,  and  exa(ftly  fill  the  meafure,  there  needs  no 
further  care ;  otherwife,  more  fpaces  are  to  be  put  in, 
oxj  elfe  the  diAances  leAened  between  the  feveral  words, 
in  order  to  make  the  meafure  quite  full,  fo  that  every 
line  may  end  even.  The  fpaces  here  ufed  are  pieces  of 
metal  exaflly  Aiaped  like  the  Aianks  of  the  letters  :  thefe 
are  of  various  thickneAes,  and  ferve  to  fupport  the  let¬ 
ters,  and  to  preferve  a  proper  diftance  between  the  words ; 
but  not  reaching  fo  high  ^s  the  letters,  they  make  no  im- 
prefiion  when  the  work  is  printed.  The  fir  ft  line  being 
thus  finiflied,  the  compofitor  proceeds  to  the  next  ;  in 
order  to  which  he  moves  the  brafs-rule  from  behind  the 
former,  and  places  it  before  it,  and  thus  compofes  ano¬ 
ther  line  againft  it  after  the  fame  manner  as  before  ;  go¬ 
ing  on  thus  till  his  ftick  is  full,  when  he  empties  all  the 
lines  contained  in  it  into  the  gaily. 

The  compofitor  then  fills  and  empties  his  compofing- 
ftick  as  before,  til  la  complete  pagfe  be  formed  ;  when  he  ties 
it  up  with  a  cord  or  pack-thread,  and  fetting  it  by,  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  the  next,  till  the  number  of  pages  to  be  contain¬ 
ed  in  a  Aieet  is  completed  ;  which  done,  he  carries  them 
to  the  impofing-ftone,  there  to  be  ranged  in  order,  and 
faftened  together  in  a  fram6  called  a  chafe,  and  this  is 
termed  impofing.  The  chafe  is  a  rectangular  iron-frame, 
of  diflferent  dimenfions,  according  to  the  fize  of  the  paper 
to  be  printed,  having  two  crofsr-pieces  of  the  fame  metal, 
called  a  long  and  Aiort  crofs,  mortifed  at  each  end  fo  as 
to  b.e  taken  out  occafionally.  By  the  different  fituation 
of  thefe  croffes  the  chafe  is  fitted  for  different  volumes  : 
for  quartos  and  oClav^s,  one  traverfes  the  middle  length- 
wife,  the  other  broadwife,  fo  as  to  interfeCt  each  other 
in  the  centre:  for  twelves  and  twenty- fours,  the  Aiort  - 
crofs  is  Aiifted  nearer  to  one  end  of  the  chafe  :  for  folios, 
the  long  crofs  is  left  entirely  out,  and  the  Aiort  one  left 
in  the  middle  ;  and  for*broaft-fides,  both,  croffes  are  fet 
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afide.  To  drefs  the  chafe,  or  range  and  fix  the  pages 
therein,  the  compofitor  makes  ufe  of  a  fet  of  furniture, 
confifting  of  Aips  of  wood  of  different  dimenfions,  and  a- 
bout  half  an  inch  high,^  that  they  may  be  lower  than  the 
letters  ;  fome  of  thefe  are  placed  at  the  top  of  the  pages, 
and  called  head-fticks  ;  others  between  them,  to  form  the 
inner  margin  ;  others  on  the  fides  of  the  croffes,  to  form 
the  outer  margin,  where  the  paper  is  to  be  doubled;  and 
others  in  the  form  of  wedges  to  the  fides  and  bottom  of 
the  pages.  Thus  ail  the'  pages  being  placed  at  their  pro¬ 
per  diftances,  and  fecured  from  being  injured  by  the  chafe 
and  furniture  placed  about  them,  they  are  all  untied,  and 
faftened  together  by  driving  fmall  pieces  of  wood  called 
quoins,  cut  in  the  wedge-form,  up  between  the  flaming 
fide  of  the  foot  and  fide  fticks  and  the  chafe,  by  means 
of  a  piece  of  hard  wood  and  a  mallet  ;  and  all  being  thus 
bound  faft  together,  lo  that  none  of  the  letters  will  fall 
out,  it  is  ready  to  be  committed  to  the  the  preffman.  In 
this  condition  the  work  is  called  a  form ;  and  as  there 
are  two  of  thefe  forms  required  for  every  Aieet,  when 
both  fides  are  to  be  printed,  it  is  ncceffary  the  diftances 
between  the  pages  in  each  form  Aiould  be  placed  with 
fuch  exadnefs,  that  the  impreffion  of  the  pages  in  one 
form  Aiall  fall  exactly  on  the  back  of  the  pages  of  the 
other,  which  is  called  regifter. 

As  it  is  impofiible  but  that  there  muft  be  fome  mif- 
takes  in  the  work,  either  through  the  overfight  of  the 
compofitor,  or  by  the  cafual  tranfpofition  of  letters  in  the 
cafes  ;  a  Aieet  is  printed  off,  which  is  called  a  proof, 
and  given  to  the  corredor  ;  who  reading  it  over,  and 
reiftlfying  it  by  the  copy,  by  making  the  alterations  in 
the  margin,  it  is  delivered  back  to  the  compofitor  to  be 
corredled. 

The  compofitor  then  unlocking  the  form  upon  the  cor- 
reding  ftone,  by  loofening  the  quoins  or  wedges  which 
bound  the  letters  together,  redifies  the  miftakes  by  pick¬ 
ing  out  the  faulty  or  wrong  letters  with  a  Aender  fiiarp- 
pointed  fteel-bodkin,  and  puts  others  into  their  places. 
After  this  another  proof  is  made,  fent  to  the  author, 
and  correded  as  before ;  and  laAly,  there  is  another 
proof,  called  a  revife,  which  is  made  in  order  to  fee  whe¬ 
ther  all  the  miftakes  marked  in  the  laft  proof  are  correded. 

The  preffman’s  bufinefs  is  to  work  off  the  forms  thus 
prepared  and  correded  by  the  compofitor  ;  in  doing  which 
there  are  four  things  required;  paper,  ink,  balls,  and  a 
prefs.  To  prepare  the  paper  for  ufe,  it  is  to  be  firft 
wetted  by  dipping  feveral  Aieets  together  in  water;  thefe 
are  afterwards  laid  in  a  heap  over  each  other  ;  and  to 
make  them  take  the  water  equally,  they  are  all  preffed 
clofe  down  with  a  weight  at  the  top.  The  ink  is  made 
of  oil  and  lamp-black;  for  the  manner  of  prepar  ing  which, 
fee  Printing  Ink.  The  balls,  by  which  the  ink  is  ap¬ 
plied  on  the  forms,  are  a  kind  of  wooden  funnels  with 
handles,,  the  cavities  of  which  are  filled  with  wool  or 
hair,  as  is  aifo  a  piece  of  alum-leather  or  pelt  nailed  o- 
ver  the  cavity,  and  made  extremely  foft  by  foaking  in  u- 
rine,  and  by  being  well  rubbed.  One  of  thefe  the  preff¬ 
man  takes  in  each  hand;  and  applying  one  of  them  to 
the  ink- block,  daubs  and  works  them  together  to  diftri- 
bute  the  ink  equally  and  then  blackens  the  form  which 
is  placed  on  the  prefs,  by  beating  with  the  balls  upon  ftie 
face  of  the  letter. 

The  printing-prefs  reprefented  in  Plate  CXLYII.  fig.  r. 
6  N  rP  I. 
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o®  I.  IS  a  very  curious,  though  complex  machine.  The 
body  ironfids  of  two  Ttrong  cheeks,  a.  ay  placed  perpen¬ 
dicularly,  and  joined  together  by  four  crofs-pieces ;  the 
cap  b  ;  the  head  c,  which  is  moveable,  being  partly  fu- 
dained  by  two  iron-pins,  or  long  bolts,  that  pafs  the  cap  ; 
the  (helves  d  which  ferve  to  keep  fteady  a  part  called 
the  hofe  ;  and  the  winter  <?,  which  bears  the  carriage, 
and  fuflains  the  effort  of  the  prefs  beneath.  The  fpindle 
f  is  an  upright  piece  of  iron  pointed  with  fteel,  havhrg  a 
male-fcrew  which  goes  into  the  female  one  in  the  head 
about  four  inches.  Through  the  eye  ^  of  this  (pindle  is 
fadened  the  bar  i,  by  which  the  preffmantnakes  the  im- 
preflion.  Part  of  the  fpindle  is  inclofed  in  a  fquare  wood¬ 
en  frame  called  the  hofe  h,  and  its  point  works  into  a 
br.ifs-pan  fupplied  with  oil,  which  is  fixed  to  an  iron 
plate  let  into  the  top  of  the  platten.  At  each  corner  of 
the  hofe,  there  is  an  iron-hook  faftened  with  pack-thread 
to  thofe  at  each  end  of  the  platten  /,  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  keep  it  perfectly  level.  The  carriage  /  /is  placed 
a  foot  below  the  platten,  having  its  fore-part  fupported 
by  a  prop  called  the  fore-ftay,  while  the  other  refls  on 
the  Winter.  On  this  carriage,  which  fuflains  the  plank,' 
are  nailed  two  long  iron-bars  or  ribs,  and  on  the  plank 
are  nailed  fhort  pieces  of  iron  or  fteel  called  cramp-irons, 
equally  tempered  with  the  ribs,  and  which  Aide  upon 
them  when  the  plank  is  turned  in  or  out.  Under  the 
carriage  is  fixed  a  long  piece  of  iron  called  the  fpit,  with 
a  double  wheel  in  the  middle,  round  which  leather- 
girts  are  faftened,  nailed  to  each  end  of  the  plank  ;  and 
to  the  outfide  of  the  fpit  is  fixed  a  rounce  m,  or  han¬ 
dle  to  turn  round  the  wheel.  Upon  the  plank  is  a  fquare 
Trame  or  coffin,  in  which  is  inclofed  a  polifhed  (lone  on 
which  the  form  n  is  laid  ;  at  the  end  of  the  coAiq  are 
three  frames,  viz.  the  two  tympans  and  frilket :  the 
tympans  a  are  fquare,  and  made  of  three  Aips  of  very 
thin  wo  jd,  and  at  the  top  a  piece  of  iron  ftill  thinner ; 
that  called  the  outer  tympan  is  faftened  with  hinges  to  the 
coffin  :  they  are  both  covered  with  parchment  ;  and  be-^ 
tween  the  two  are  placed  blankets,  which  are  nccefTary 
to  take  off  the  imprefiion  of  the  letters  upon  the  paper. 
The  frifket  ^  is  a  fquare  frame  of  thin  iron,  faftened 
with  hinges  to  the  tympan ;  it  is  covered  with  paper  cut 
in  the  necefiary  places,  that  the  Aieet,  which  is  put  be¬ 
tween  the  friflcet  and  the  great  or  outward  tjmipan,  may 
receive  the  ink,  and  that  nothing  may  hurt  the  margins. 
To.  regulate  the  margins,  a  ftieet  of  paper  i?  faftened 
upon  this  tympan,  which  is  called  the  tympan-fheet ;  and 
on  each  fide  is  fixed  an  iron  point,  which  makes  two 
holes  in  the  fhcet,  which  is  to  be  placed  on  the  fame 
points,  when  the.  impreffion  is  to  be  made  on  the  other 
fide.  In  preparing  the  prefs  for  working,  the  parchment 
which  covers  the  outer  tympan  is  wetted  till  it  is  very 
(oft,  in  order  to  render  the  impreffion  more  equable  ;  the 
blankets  are  then  put  in,  and  fecured  from  fiipping  by  the 
inner  tympan  :  then  while  one  prefTman  is  beating  the 
letter  with  the'  balls  covered  with  ink  taken  from  the 
ink-block.  the  other  perfon  places  a  fiieet  of  white  paper 
on  the  tympan-fheet,  turns  down  the  frifket  upon  it  to 
keep  the  paper  clean  and  prevent  its  Hipping;  then  bring¬ 
ing  the  tympans  upon  the  form,  and  turning  the  rounce, 
he  brings  the  form  with  the  (lone,  weighing  about 
^oo  pounds  weight,  under  the  platten  ;  pulls  with  fhe 
bar,  by  which  raea&a  the  plauen  prefTcs  the  blankets  and 
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'paper  clofe  upon  the  letter,  whereby  half  the  form  is 
printed;  then  eafing  the  bar,  he  draws  the,  form  ftijj  for¬ 
ward,  gives  a  fecond  pull  ^  and  Jetting  go  the  bar,  turns 
back  the  form,  takes  up  the  tympans  and  friA<et,  takes 
out  the  printed  fheet,  and  lays  on  a  frefh  one  ;  and  this 
is  repeated  till  he  has  taken  off  the  impreffion  upon  the 
full  number  of  fheets  the  edition  is  to  confifl  of.  .One 
fide  of  the  fheet  being  thus  printed,  the  form  for  the  o- 
ther  is  laid  upon  the  prefs,  and  worked  off  in  the  fame 
manner. 

Chinefe  Printing,  is  performed  from  wooden  planks  or 
blocks,  out  like  thofe  ufed  in  printing  of  callico,  paper, 
cards  6'r. 

Roiling  prefs  Printing,  is  employed  in  taking  off  prints 
or  impreiri:.ns  £ram  copper-plates  engraven,  etched,  or 
-  feraped  as  in  mezzotintos.  See  Engraving. 

This  art  is  faid  to  have  been  as  anoenc  as  the  year 
154a,  and  to  owe  its  origin  to  Finigoerra,  a  Florentine 
goldfmitb,  who  pouring Tome  melted  brimflone  on  an  en¬ 
graven  plate,  found  the  exadl  impreffion  of  the  engraving 
left  in  the  cold  brimflone,  marked  with  black  taken  out 
of  the  (Irokes  by  fhe  liquid  fulphur:  upon  this  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  do  the  fame  on  filver-plates  with  wet  paper, 
by  rolling  it  fmoothiy  with  a  roller  ;  and  this  fucceeded  ; 
but  this  art  was  not  ufed  in  England  till  the  reign  of  king 
James  I  when  it  was  brqught  from  Antwerp  by  Speed. 
The  form  of  the  rolling-prefs,  the  conipofition  X)f  the  ink 
ufed  therein,  and  the  manner  of  applying  both  in -taking 
■  off  prints,  are  as  follow. 

The  roliing-prefs  AL  (Plate  CXLVII.  fig.  2  )  may 
be  divided  into  two  parts,  thdbody  and  carriage:  the  body 
confifts  of  two  wooden  cheeks  PP  placed  perpendicular¬ 
ly  on  a  (land  or  foot  LM,  which  fuftains  the  whole  prefs. 
From  the  foot  fikewif  e  are  four  other  perpendicular  pieces 
CyCfCfCf  joined  by  other  crofs  or  horizontal  ones  d,dyd, 
which  ferve  to  fuftain  a  fmooth  even  plank  or  table  HIK, 
about  four  feet  and  a  half  long,  two  feet  and  a  half  broad, 
and  an  inch  and  a  half  thick.  Into  the  cheeks  go  two 
wooden  cylinders  or  rollers,  DE,  FG,  abo'ht  fix  inches 
in  diameter,  borne  up  at  each  end  by  the  cheeks,  whofe 
ends,  which  are  leffened  to  about  two  inches  diameter, 
and  called  trunnions,  turn  in  the  cheeks  about  two 
pieces  of  wood  in  form  of  half-moons,  lined  with 
polifhed  iron  to  facilitate  the  motion.  Laftly,  to  one 
of  the  trunnions  of  the  upper  roller  is  faftened  a  crofs, 
confifting  of  two  levers  ArB,  or  pieces  of  wood,  traver- 
fing  each  other,  the  arms  of  which  crofs  ferve  inftead  of 
the  bailor  handle  of  the  letter-prefs,  by  turning  the  up¬ 
per  roller,  and  when  the  plank  is  between  the  two  rollers, 
giving  the  fame  motion  to  the  under  one,  by  drawing  the 
plank  forward  and  backward. 

The  ink  ufed  for  copper-plates,  is  a  compoAtion  made 
of  the  ftones  of  peaches  and  apricots,  the  bones  of  fheep, 
and  ivory,  all  well  fi^rnt,  and  called  Frankfort  black, 
mixt  with  nut-oil  that  has  been  well  boiled,  and  ground 
together  on  a  marble,  after  the  fame  manner  as  painters 
do  their  colours. 

The  method  of  printing  from  copper-plates  is  as  fol¬ 
lows.  They  take  a  fmall  quantity  of  this  ink  on  a  rubber 
made  of  linen-rags,  ftrongly  bound  about  each  other,  and 
therewith  fraear  the  whole  face  of, the  plate  as  it  lies  on 
a  gratoover  a  charcoal-fire.  The  plate  being  fufficienil  ^ 
injeed,  they  firft  wipe  it  over  with  a  foul  rag,  then  with 
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tlie  p^ni  oF  tjieir  left  hand,  and  then  with  that  of  the 
Tight;  and  to  dry  the  hand  and  fonvard  the  wiping,  they 
mbit  from  time  time  in  whiting.  In  wiping  the  plate  per* 
fedly  clean,  yet  without  taking  the  ink  out  of  the  engra¬ 
ving,  the  addrefs  of  the  workman  confifls.  The  plate  thus 
prepared,  is  laid  on  the  plank  of  the  prefs  ;  over  the 
plate  is  laid  the  paper,  firll  well  moiltened,  to  receive 
the  imprelEon,  and  over  the  paper  two  or  three  folds 
of  flannel.  Things  thus  difpofed  the  arms  of  the  crofs 
are  pulled  and  by  that  means  the  plate  with  its  furni¬ 
ture  pafled  through  between  the  rollers,  which  pinching 
very  ftrongly,  yet  equally,  preffes  the  moiftened  paper  in¬ 
to  the  ftrokes  of  the  engraving,  whence  it  licks  out  the 
ink. 

PRIOR,  the  fiiperior  of  a  convent  of  monks,  or  the  next 
under  the  abbot.  See  Abbot. 

PRISCILLIANISTS,  in  church-hiftory,  Chriftian  here¬ 
tics,  fo  called  from  their  leader  Prifcillian,  a  Spaniard  by 
birth,  and  bifhop  of  Avila.  He  is  faid  to  have  praftifed 
magic,  and  to  have  maintained  the  principal  errors  of  the 
Manichees  ;  but  his  peculiar  tenet  was,  that  it  is  lawful 
to  make  falfe  oaths,  in  order  to  fupport  one’s  caufc  and 
interelt. 

PRISM,  an  oblong  folid,  contained  under  more  than  four 
planes  whofe  bafes  are  equal,  parallel,  and  alike  fituated, 

PRIVATEERS,  in  maritime  affairs,  a  kind  of  private 
fhips  of  war,  fitted  out  by  private  perfons  at  their  own 
expence;  who  have  leave  granted  them  to  keep  what 
they  can  take  from  the  enemy,  allowing  the  admiral  his 
fl;iare.  See  Letter  of  Marque. 

PRIVATION,  in  general,  denotes  the  abfence  or  want  of 
fomething;  in  which  fenfe,  darknefs  is -only  a  privation  of 
light. 

-PRIV^ATIVE,  in  grammar,  a  particle  which,  when  pre¬ 
fixed  to  a  word,  changes  it  into  a  contrary  fenfe.  See 
Grammar. 

-PRIVET,  in  botany.'  See  Ligustrum. 

PRIVILEGE,  in  law,  fome  peculiar  benefit  granted  to  cer 
tain  perfons  or  places,  contrary  to  the  ufual  courfe  of  the 

law. 

Privileges  are  faid  to  be  perfonal  or  real.  Perfonal  pri¬ 
vileges  are  fuch  as  are  extended  to  peers,  embafladors, 
members  of  parliament  and  of  the  convocation,  and  their 
menial  fervants,  <bc.  See  Peer,  Embassador,  Par* 

Ll AMENT, 

Privileged  debts,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Tit.  xxviii. 

19.  ' 

-PRIVY-COUNCIL  See  council. 

Privy  seal.  See  seal. 

PRIZE,  in  maritime  affairs,  a  veffel  taken  at  fea  from 
the  enemies  of  a  ft  ate,  or  from  pirates;  and  that  either 
by  a  man'df  war,  a  privateer,  ^c.  having  a  commiflion 
for  that  purpofe, 

PROBABILITY,  is  nothing  but  the  appearance  of  the  a- 
greement  or  difagreement  of  two  ideas  by  tlie  interven* 
tion  of  proofs  whofe  connection  i^  not  conftant  and  im^- 
mutable,  or  is  not  perceived  to  be  fo  ;  bat  is,  or  appears 
for  the  moft  part  to  be-fb  ;  and  is  enough  to  induce  the 
mind  to  judge  the  propofi'ion  to  be  true  or  falfe,  rather 
than  the  contrary.  See  Logic  and  Metaphysics. 

PROBATE  of  a  will  or  teftament,  inlaw,  is  the  exhi¬ 
biting  and  proving  of  laft  ^vilis  and  tcftaraents  before  •  the 


eccleflaftlcal  judge  delegated  by  the  bifhop  who  is  ordin  ary 
of  the  place  where -the  party  died. 

PROBAl'ION,  in  the  univerfttles,  is  the  examination 
and  trial  of  a  ftudent  who  is  about  to  take-  his  degrees. 

Probation,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Tit.  xxxi.  i,  et  feqt 

PROBATIONER,  in  the  church  of  Scotland,  a  ftudent 
in  divinity,  who  bringing  a  certificate  from  a  profeftbrin 
an  univerfity  of  his  good  morals,  and  his  having  perform¬ 
ed  his  exercifes  to  approbation,  is  admitted  to  undergo 
feveral  trials. 

PROBE,  a  furgeon’s  inftrument  for  exan;ining  the  clr- 
cumftances  of  wounds,  ulcers,  and  other  cavities,  fearch- 
ing  for  ftones  in  the  bladder,  ijc. 

PROBLEM,  in  logic,  a  propofition  that  neither  appears 
abfolutely  true  nor  falfe  ;  and,  confequently,  may  be  af- 
ferted  either  in  the  affirmative  or  negative. 

Problem,  in  geometry,  is  a  propofition,  wherein  Ibme 
operation  or  conftrueftion  is  required  ;  as  to  divide  a  line 
or  angle,  ereeft  or  let  fall  perpendiculars,  he.  See 
Geometry. 

PROBOSCIS,  in  natural  hiftory,  is  the  trunk  or  fnout  of 
an  elephant,  and  fome  other  animals  and  infedts. 

PROCATARCTIC  cause,  in  medicine,  the pre-exifting, 
or  pre-difpofing  caufe  or  occafion  of  a  difeafe. 

PROCELEUSM ATICUS,  in  the  ancient  poetry,  a  foot 
confifting  of  four  ftiort  fyllables,  or  tilvo'pyrrhichiafes;  as, 
hominibus, 

PROCELLARIA,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of  birds,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  order  of  anferes.  The  beak  is  fomewhat 
comprefTed,  and  without  teeth  ;  the  mandibles  are  equaj,. 
the  fuperior  one  beiRg  crooked  at  the 'point  ;  the  feet  are 
palmated,  the  hind-claw  being  feflii,  without  any  toe. 
There  are  fix  fpecies,  principally  diftinguiffied  by  their 
colour. 

PROCESS,  in  law,  denotes  the  proceedings  in  any  cauft, ' 
real  or  perfonal,  civil  or  criminal,  from  the  original  writ 
to  the  end  thereof. 

Process,  in  chemiftry,  the  whole  courfe  of  an  experiment 
or  leriesof  operations,  tending  to  produce  fomething  new. 

Process,  in  anatomy,  denotes  any  protuberance  or  emu. 
nence  in  a  bone. 

PROCESSION,  a  ceremony  in  the  Romlfli  church,  con-, 
llffing  of  a  formal' march  of  the  clergy  and  people,  put¬ 
ting  up  prayers,  he.  and  in  this  manner  vifiting  fome 
church,  he.  They  have  alfo  proceflions  of  the  hoft  or 
facrament.  See  Host,  s 

PROCLx^MATION,  a  public  notice  given  of  any  thing 
of  which  the  king  thinks  proper  to  advertife  his  fubjeds. 

Proclamations  are  a  branch  of  the  king's  prerogative;, 
and  no  perfon  can  make  therh  without  the  king’s  autho¬ 
rity,  except  mayors  of  towns,  he.  by  cuftom  of  privi'- 
lege.  Proclamations  which  require  the  people  to  do  or 
not  to  do  certain  things,  have  the  force  of  laws;*  but. 
then  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  confident  with  the  laws  al¬ 
ready  in*  being,  oiherwife  they  are- foperfeded. 

PROCONSUL,  a  Roman  magiftrate,  fent  to  govern  a  pro*- 
vince  with  confular  authority 

PROCREATION,  the  begetting  and  bringing  forth  chiL 
dren.  See  Generation  and  Midwifery  * 

^PROCTOR,  a  perfon  commiflioned  to  manage  another  per- 
fon’s  caufe  in- any  court  of  the  civil  or  ecciefiaftica!  law, 
PROCURATION,  an  ad  or  inftrument  by  which  a  perfon  ^ 
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IS  impowered  to  treat,  tranfafl,  receive,  bc\  in  another 
perfon’s  name. 

PROCURATOR,  a  perfon  who  has  a  charge  committed 
to  him  to  a6l  for  another. 

PROCYON,  in  artronomy.  See  Astronomy,  p.  487. 
PRODUCT,  in  arithmetic.  See  Arithmetic^  p.  371. 
PROFAN  ATIONjthe  a<Stlng  difrefpedfully  to  facred  things. 
PROFANE,  a  term  ufed  in  oppofitipn  to  holy;  and,  in 
general,  is  applied  to  all  perfons  who  have  not  the  facred 
character,  and  to  things  which  do  not  belong  to  the  fer- 
,  vice  of  religion. 

PROFESSION,  among  the  Romanlfts,  denotes  the  enter¬ 
ing  into  a  religious  order,  whereby  a  perfon  offers  him- 
felf  to  God  by  a  vow  ©f  inviolably  obferving  obedience* 
chafHty,  and  poverty. 

PROFESSOR,  in  theuniverfities,  a  perfon  who  teaches  or 
>  reads  public  Jedtures  in  fome  art  or  fcience  from  a  chair 
for  the  purpofe. 

PROFILE,  in  architefVure,  the  draught  of  a  building,  for¬ 
tification,  6'c.  wherein  are  expreffed  the  feveral  neights, 
widths,  and  thicknefies,  fuch  as  they  would  appear  were 
thp^building  cut  down  perpendicularly  from  the  roof  to 
the  foundation. 

PROFLUVIUM,  in  medicine,  denotes  a  flux,  or  liquid 
;  evacuation,  of  any  thing. 

^PROGNOSTICS,  among  phyficians,  fignlfies  a  judgment 
concerning  the  event  of  a  difeafe ;  as,  whether  it  fliall  end 
.  in  life  or  death,  be  fhort  or  long,  mild  or  malignant, 
-PRPlpRESSION,  in  general^  denotes  a  regular  advancing, 
or  going  forward  in  the  fame  courfe  and  manner.  See 
.  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  Geometry. 
PROJECTION,  in  mechanics,  the  a6t  of  communicating 
motion  to  a  body,  from  thence  called  projectile.  See 
Me  CHAN  I  cs. 

PROJECTURE,  in  architecture,  the  out-jetting,  promi¬ 
nency,  or  embofling,  which  the  mouldings '  and  other 
members  have  beyond  the  naked  wall,  column,  6‘c.  See 
^  Architecture. 

.PROLAPSUS,  in  furgery,  a  prolapfion,  or  falling  out  of 
’  any  part  of  the  body  from  its  natural  fiiuation  ;  thus  we 
fay  prolapfus  inteftini,  a  prolapfion  of  the  inteftine,  6'c. 
See  Surgery. 

PROLATE,  in  geometry,  an  epithet  applied  to  a  fpheroid 
produced  by  the  revolution  of  a  femi-ellipfis  about  its  lar¬ 
ger  diameter. 

PROLEGOMENA,  certain  preparatory  obfervations  or 
difeourfes  prefixed  to  a  book,  he,  containing  fomething 
neceffary  for  the  reader  to  be  apprifed  of,  to  enable  him 
the  better  to  underftand  the  book,  or  to  enter  deeper 
into  the  fcience,  <bc. 

PROLEPSIS,  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  by  which  we  antici¬ 
pate  or  prevent  what  might  be  objected  by  the  adverfary. 
PROLEP  T IC,  an  epithet  applied  to  a  periodical  difeafe 
whiph  anticipates,  or  whofe  paroxyfm  returns  fooner 
and  fooner  every  time,  as  is  frequently  the  cafe  in  agues. 
PROLIFIC,  fomethitrg  that  has  the  qualities  neceflary  for 
generating. 

PROLIXITY,  in  difeourfe,  the  fault  of  entering  into  too 
minute  a  detail,  of  being  too  long,  precife,  and  circum- 
-ftantial,  even  to  a  degree  of  tedioufnefs. 

PROLOGUE,  in  dramatic  poetry,  a  difeourfe  addrefTed 
to  the  audience  before  the  drama  or  play  begins.  The 
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original  intention  was  to  advertife  the  aiidie'nce  of  the 
fubjeefl:  of  the  piece,  and  to  prepare  them  to  enter  more 
eafily  into  the  adtion,  and  fometimes  to  make  an  apology 
for  the  poet. 

PROMETHEUS,  in  the  ancient  aflronomy,  the  name  of 
the  conftellaiion  now  called  Hercules.  See  Astronomy, 

p.  487- 

PROMISE,  in  law,  is  when  upon  any  valuable  confidcration 
one  binds  himfelf  by  word  of  mouth  to  another  to  perform 
a  thing  agreed  on. 

PROMONTORY,  in  geography,  a  high  point  of  land  or 
rock  projefling  out  into  the  fea  ;  the  extremity  of  which 
towards  the  fea,  is  called  a  cape,  or  headland. 

PROMULGATED,  fomething  publifhed  *or  proclaimed, 
and  generally  applied  to  a  law,  to  denote  the  publifliing 
or  proclaiming  to  the,  people. 

PRONATION.  See  Anatomy,  p.  179. 

PRONATORS,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  198. 

PRONOUN,  in  grammar,  a  declinable  part  of  fpeech, 
which  being  put  inftead  of  a  noun,  points  out  fome  perfon 
or  thing.  See  Grammar. 

PRONUNCIATION,  in  grammar,  the  manner  of  arti¬ 
culating  or  founding  the  ^vords  of  a  language.  See 
Grammar. 

PROOF,  in  law,  he:  denotes  the  mediums  or  arguments 
ufed  to  evince  the  truth  of  any  thing. 

PROPAGATION,  the  a(5t  of  multiplying  the  kind.  See 
Generation. 

PROPER,  fomething  naturally  and  efiTentially  belongingto 
any  thing. 

PROPERTY,  in  a  general  fenfe,  that  which  conftitutes  or 
denominates  a  thing  proper  ;  or  it  is  a  particular  virtue  Oj, 
quality  which  nature  .has  beflowed  on  fome  things  exclu. 
five  of  all  others  :  thus  colour  is  a  property  of  light;  ex- 
lenfion,  figure,  divifibility,  and  impenetrability,  are  pro¬ 
perties  of  body. 

Property,  in  law,  is  deferibed  to  be  the  higheft  right  a 
perfon  has,  or  can  have,  to  any  thing. 

PROPHECY,  a  preduflion  made  by  divine  infpiration. 

PROPHET,  in  general,  a  perfon  who foretels  future  events; 
but  is  particularly  applied  to  fuch  infpired  perfons  a- 
mong  the  Jews  as  were  commiflioned  by  God  to  declare 
his  will  and  purpofes  to  that  people  Among  the  ca¬ 
nonical  books  of  the  OldTcftament,  we  have  the  writings 
of  fixteen  prophets,  four  of  which  are  denominated  the 
greater  prophets,  viz,  Ifaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  arfd 
Daniel,  fo  called  from  the  length  or  extent  of  their  wri¬ 
tings,' which  exceed  thofe  of  the  others,  u/z  Hofea,  Joel, 
Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  Micah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,Zc- 
phaniah,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  andMalachi,  who  are  called 
the  lefler  prophets  from  the  fliortnefs  of  their  writings. 
The  Jews  do  not  place  Daniel  among  the  prophets,  be- 
caufe,  they  fay,  he  lived  the  life  of  a  courtier  rather 
than  that  of  a  prophet. 

PROPITIATION,  in  theology,  a  facrifice  offered  to  God 
to  allwage  his  wrath,  and  render  him  propitious.  Among 
the  Jews  there  were  both  ordinary  and  public  facrifices- 
as  holoca'ufls,  he.  offered  by  way  of  thankfgiving;  and 
extraordinary  ones,  offered  by  particular  perfons  guilty 
of  any  crime,  byway  of  propitiation.*  The  Romiflr  church 
believe  the  mafs  to  bej  a  facri^ce  of  propitiation  for 
the  living  and  the  deaL  The  reformed  churches  allow 
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of ’no  propitiation  but  that  one  otFered  by  JefusChrift  on 
the  crofs. 

PROPOLIS,  the  nant?  of  a  certain  fubflance  more  gluti¬ 
nous  and  tenaceous  than  wax,  with  which  the  bees  ftop 
up  all  the  holes  or  cracks  in  the  fidesof  their  hives.  See 

'Apis. 

PROPONTIS,  or  Sea  ^Marmora,  divides  Europe  from 
Afia;  having  the  Bofphorus  on  the  north-eaff,  by  which 
it  has  a  communication  with  theEuxine  fea;  and  theHeL 
lefpont  on  the  foath-weft,  by  which  it  communicates  with 
the  Archipelago.  It  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
long,  and  in  feme  places  upwards  of  forty  broad. 

PROPORTION.  When  two  quantities  are  compared  vone 
with  a-nother,  in  refpe<5l  of  their  greatnefs  or  fmallnefs, 
the  comparifoti  is  called  ratio,  rate,  or  proportion.  See 
Algebra,  Arithme'tic,  and  Geometry. 

PROPOSITION,  in  logic,  part  of  an  argument  wherein 
fomc  quality,  either  negative  or  pofitive,  is  attributed  to 
a  fubjefl.  SeeLoGJC. 

Proposition,  in  rnarbematics,  is  either  fome  truth  advan¬ 
ced,  and  (hewn  to  be  fuch  by  demonilration ;  or  fome  o- 
peration  propofed,  and  its  folution  fhewn. 

PROPREFECT,  among  the  Romans,  the  prefect’s  lieute¬ 
nant,  or  an  officer  whom  the  prefect  of  the  pretorium 
commifiioned  to  do  any  part  of  his  duty  in  bis  place. 

PROPRETOR,  a  Roman  magiftrate,  who,  having  difehar- 
ged  the  office  of  pretor  at  home,  was  fentinto  a  province 
to  command  there  with  his  former  pretorial  authority. 

PROROGATION,  the  3(51  cf  prolonging,  adjourning,  or 
putting  off  to  another  time.  The  difference  between  a 
prorogation  and  an  adjournment  of  parliament  is,  that  by 
prorogation  the  feflion  is  ended,  as  fuch  bills  as  paffed  in 
either  houfe,  or  both  houfes,  and  hadnotthe  royal  affent, 
mufi  at  the  next  affcmbly»begin  again. 

PROSCRIPTION,  a  publication  made  in  the  name  of  the 
chief  or  leader  of  a  party,  whereby  he  promifes  a  re¬ 
ward  to  any  orte  who  fhall  bring  him  the  head  of  one  of 
his  enemies. 

PROSE,  the  natural  language  of  mankind,  loofe,  and  un¬ 
confined  by  poetical  meafures,  rhymes,  in  which 
fenfe  it  ftands  opposed  to  verfe. 

PROSECUTOR,  in  law,  he  that  purfues  a  caufe  in  ano¬ 
ther’s  name.  / 

PROSELYTE,  a  new  convert  to  fome  religion  or  religi¬ 
ous  fe<51. 

PROSPERPINACA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  trlandria 
trlgynia  clafs.  The  calix  confifis  of  three  fegments  ;  it 
has  no  corolla,  and  but  one  feed.  There  is  only  one  fpe- 
cies,  a  native  of  Virginia. 

PROSODY,  that  part  of  grammar  which  treats  of  the 
quantities  and  accents  of  fyllaibles.  See  Grammar. 

PROSOPOPOEIA,  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  whereby  we  raife 
qualities  of  things  inanimate  into  perfons. 

PROSTATi?^,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p  273. 

PROSTYLE,  in  architecture,  a  range  of  columns  in  the 
frontof  a  temple. 

PROTEA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  tetrandria  monogynia 
clafs.  T'he  petal  confifts  of  four  fegments  furrounding 
the  gerraen  ;  it  has  no  proper  calix;  and  the  receptacle 
is  paleaceous.  There  are  two  fpecies,  both  natives  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  , 
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PROTECTOR,  a  perfon  who  undsrtalces  to  fiAlter  tnd  • 
defend  the  weak,  helplefs,  and  diftrcfTed. 

PROTESTANT,  a  name  firft  given  in  Germany  to  tiio'c 
who  adhered  to  tbedoiftrineof  Luther  ;  becaufc,  in  1  529.* 
they  protefied  againfl  a  decree  of  theemperor  Chailes  V. 
and  ihe  diet  Spires;  declaring  that  they  appealed  to  a  ge¬ 
neral  council.  The  fame  name  has  alfo  been  given  to 
thole  of  the  fentiments  of  Calvin,  and  is  now  Kecorne  a 
common  denomination  for  all  thofe  of  the  reformed 
churches. 

PROTHONOTARY,  a  term  which  properly  fignifies  firfb  . 
notary,  and  which  was  anciently  the  title  of  the  principal 
notaries  of  the  emperors  of  Conftantinopie. 

PROTOTYPE,  is  the  original  or  model  after  which  a 
thing  was  formed;  but  chiefly  ufed  for  the  patterns  of 
things  to  be  engraved,  caff,  ifc. 

PROTRACTOR,  the  name  of  an  infirument  ufed  for  pro-  ^ 
trading  or  laying  down  on  paper  the  angles  of  a  field,  or 
other  figure.  See  Geometry. 

PROTUBERANCE,  is  an  eminence,  whether  natural  or 
preternatural,  that  ptojeds  or  advances  out  beyond  the 
r-eff. 

PROVEDITOR,  an  officer  in  feveral  parts  of  Italy,  parti¬ 
cularly  at  Venice,  who  has  the  diredion  of  matters  rela¬ 
ting  to  policy. 

PROVENCE,  a  province  or  government  of  F ranee,  bound¬ 
ed  by  Dauphine  on  the  north;  by  Piedmont  on  the  ead; 
by  the  Mediterranean  on  the  fouth ;  and  by  the  river 
Rhone,  which  feparates  it  from  Langi  eJoc,  on  the  weft  i 
it  is  about  an  hundred  miles  long,  and  near  ar'^any' 
broad.  ^ 

PROVERB,  according  to  Camden,  is  a  concife,  witty, 
and  wife  fpeech,  grounded  upon  experience,  and  for  the 
moft  part  containing  fome  ufeful  inftrudion-5. 

Book  Proverbs,  a  canonical  book  of  the  OId  Tefta- 
ment,  containing  a  part  of  the  proverbs  of  Solomon  the 
fon  of  David  king  of  IfraeL  The  firft  twenty-four  chap¬ 
ters  are  acknowieged  to  be  the  genuine  work  of  that 
prince;  the  next  five  chapters  are  a  colledion  of  feveral 
of  his  proverbs,  made  by  order  of  king  Hezekiah  ;  and 
the  two  laft  feem  to  have  been  added,  though  belonging 
to  different  and  unknown  authors,  Agur  the  fon  of  Jakeh, 
and  king  Temuel, 

-In  this  excellent  book  are  contained  rules  for  the  con- 
du(5I  of  all  conditions  of  life;  for  kings,  courtiers,  ma¬ 
ilers,  fervants,  fathers,  mothers,  children,  6'c, 

PROVIDENCE,  the  condudl  and  direction  of  the  feveral  - 
parts  of  the  univerfe,  bya  fuperior  intelligent  Being.  . 

Providence-plantation,  a  colony  of  New-England, 
which,  with  Rhode-iftand,  conftitutes  a  charter  govern¬ 
ment:  its  chief  town  is  Newport. 

Providence  is  alfo  one  of  the  Bahama  iftands,  planted 
and  fortified  by  the  Englifh  :  W.  long.  78®,  N.  lat.  25^’”. 

PROVINCE,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  country  of  confide- 
rable  extent,  which,  upon  being  entirely  reduced  under 
the  Roman  dominion,  was  new-modelled  according  to  the 
pleafureof  the  conquerors,  and  fubjeded  to  the  command 

-  of  annual  governors  Pent  from  Rome;  being  commonly 
obliged  to  pay  fuch  taxes  and  contribution  as  the  fenaie 
thought  fit  to  demand. 

Province,  in  geography,  a  divifion  of  a  kingdom  or  ftate^ 
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comprifing  feveral  cities,  towns,  all  under  the  fame 
government,  and  nfually  didinguiflied  by  the  extent  either 
of  the'  civil  or  ccclefiaftical  jurifdi^lion.  * 

PROVINCIAL,  fomething  relating  to  a  province.  See 
the  preceding  article. 

PROVOST,  of  a  city  or  town,  is  the  chief  municipal  mi- 
giftrate  in  feveral  trading  cities,  particularly  Edinburgh, 
Paris,  ^c.  being  much  the  fame  with  mayor  in  other 
places. 

He  prefides  in  city-courts,  and,  together,  with  the 
baillies,  v/ho  are  his  deputies,  determines  in  all  differences 
that  arife  among  citizens. 

The  provoll  of  Edinburgh,  as  well  as  of  all  the  other 
conbderable  towns  in  Scotland,  has  the  title  of  lord  ;  and 
the  former  calls  yearly  conventions  of  the  royal  boroughs 
to  Edinburgh  by  his  mlflives. 

PROW,  denotes  the  head  or  fore  part  of  a  fhip,  particu¬ 
larly  in  a  galley,  being  chat  which  is  oppofiteto  the  poop 
or  f}ern. 

PROXIMITY,  denotes  the  relation  of  nearnefs,  either  in 
refpeiff  of  place,  blood,  or  alliance. 

PROXY,  a  perfon  who  officiates  as  a  deputy  in  the  room 
of  another. 

PRUCH,  or  Brugg,  a  town  of  AuRria,  in  Germany, 
twenty-two  miles  routh-eaH:  of  Vienna. 

PRUCK,  or  Bruch,  of  Stiria,  in  Germany,  fixty  miles 
fouth-  weR  of  Vienna. 

PRUNES,  areplumbs  dried  in  the  funihine,  or  in  an  oven. 

PRUNING,  in  gardening  and  agriculture,  is  the  lopping 
offrtjie  fuperfluous  branches  of  trees,  in  order  to  make 
theff  bear  better  fruit,  grow  higher,  or  appear  more  re¬ 
gular.  ;  • 

PRUNUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  icofandria  monogynia 
clafs.  The  calix  confifts  of  five  fegmer^ts,  and  the  co¬ 
rolla  of  five  pefals;  and  the  Ihell  of  the  drupe  is  full  of 
prominent  future^.  There  are  13  fpecies,  five  of  them 
natives  of  Britain,  viz.  the  infititia,  or  black  bullace-tree; 
the  fpinofa,  or  floe-treej  the  padus,  or  birds  cherry;  the 
avium,  or  common  wild  cherry;  and  the  ccrafus,  or  black 
cherry. 

PRURITIS,  denotes  an  itching  fenfation. 

PRUSSIA,  a  province  of  Poland,  fituated  on  the  coaR  of 
the  Baltic  fea,  and  divided  into  regal  and  ducal  Pruflia, 
the  firR  fubjciR  to  Poland,  and  the  laR  to  the  king  of 
Pruflia. 

PRYTANES,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  were  the  prefidents  of 
the  fenate,  whofe  authority  confiRed  chiefly  in  aflembiing 
the  fenate  ;  which,  for  the  moR  part,  was  done  once  e- 
very  day. 

The  fenate  confifled  of  five  hundred,  fifty  fenators  be¬ 
ing  elected  out  of  each  tribe;  after  which,  lots  were  caR, 
to  determine  in  what  order  the  fenators  of  <ftch  tribe 
fliould  prefije,  which  they  did  by  turns,  and  during  their 
prefidentfhip  were  called  prytanes.  However,  all  the  fifty 
prytanes  of  the  tribes  did  not  govern  all  at  once,  but  ten 
at  a  time,  viz,,  for  fev.en  days  ;  and  after  thirty-five 
days,  another  tribe  came  into  play,  and  prefided  for  o- 
ther  five  weeks;  andfo  of  the  refh 

PSALM,  a  divine  fong  or  hymn;  but  chiefly  appropriated 
to  the  hundred'and  fifty  Pfalms  of  David,  a  canonical 
book  of  the  Old  TeRaraent. 

MoR  of  the  Pfalms  have  a  particular  title,  fignifying 
either  the  name  of  the  f Uthor,  the  perfon  who  was  to  fet  it 
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to  mufic  or  fing  it,  the  inflrument  that  was  to  be  ufed,  or 
thefubjeR  and  occafion  of  it.  Some  have  imagined,  that 
David  was  the  foie  author  of  the  book  of  Pfalms  ;  but 
the  titles  of  many  of  them  prove  the  contrary,  as  Pfalm  - 
xix.  which  appears  to  have  been  written  by  Mofes.  Ma¬ 
ny  of  the  Pfalms  are  infcribed  with  the  names  Korah,  Je- 
duthun,  <bc.  from  the  perfons  who  were  to  fing  them,  ' 

PSALMODY,  the  art  or  aiR  of  finging  pfalms.  See  the 

.  preceding  article. 

PSALTER,  the  fame  with  the  book  of  Pfalms.  See 
Psalm.  .. 

Among  the  religious,  in  the  Popifli  countries,  the  term 
pfalter  is  alfo  given  to  a  large  chaplet  or  rofary,  confiRr 
ing  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  beads,  according  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pfalms  in  the  palter. 

PSALTERY,  a  mufical'inRrument,  much  in  ufe  among  the 
ancient  Hebrews,  who  called  it,nebel. 

We  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  precife  form  of  the 
ancient  pfaltery. 

PSIDIUM,  "in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  icofandria  rnonogy- 
nia  clafs.  The  calix  confiftsof  five  fegments,  and  the  co¬ 
rolla  of  five  petals;  the  berry  has  but  one  cell,  containing 
many  feeds.  There  are  two  fpccies,  both  natives  of  In- 

di^. 

PSITTACUS,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  belonging  to  the 
order  of  picje.  The  beak  is  hooked,  the  fuperior  mandi¬ 
ble  being  furniflied  with  a  moveable  wax;  the  noRrilsare 
placed  at  thebafe  of  the  beak;  the  tongue  is  flefhy,  blunt, 
and  entire;  and  the  feet  are  fitted  for  climbing.  There 
are  47  fpecies,  diRinguilhed  by  their  colour,  apd  the  length 
of  their  tails.  This  genus  includes  the  parrot-kind,  which 
are  all  natives  of  warm  climates. 

PSOAS,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  203. 

PSORALIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  diadelphia  decan- 
dria  clafs.  The  calix  is  interfperfed  with  flelhy  points^ 
of  the  length  of  the  legumen,  which  contains  one  feed. 
There  are  14  fpectes,  none  of  them  natives  of  Britain. 

PTARMICA,  in  botany.  See  Achilljea. 

PTELEA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  tetrandia  monogynia 
clafs.  The  calix  confiRs  of  four  fegments,  and  the  co¬ 
rolla  of  four  petals  ;  the  fruit  is  a  roundifli  membrane, 

.  with  one  feed  in  the  centre.  The  fpecies  are  two,  none 
of  them  natives  of  Britain. 

PTERIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  cryptogamia  filicum 
clafs.  The  fruRification  is  fiiuate  in  lines  near  the  niar- 
gine.  There  are  19  fpecies,  only  one  of  them,  viz.  the 
aquilina,  or  female  fern,  is  a  native  of  Britain. 

PTERYGOID,  fomething  refembling  a  wing. 

PTERYGOI&^OS,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p. 
221.  '  ^ 

PTISAN,  is  properly  barley  decorticated,  or  deprived  of 
its  hulls,  by  beating  in  a  mortar,  as  was  the  ancient 
praRice,  though  the  cooling  potion,  obtained  by  boiling 
fuch  barley  in  water,  and  afterwards  fweetening  the  li¬ 
quor  with  liquorice-root,  is  what  at  prefent  goes  by  the 
name  of  ptifan:  and  to  render  it  laxative,  fome  add  a  lit¬ 
tle  fena,  or  other  herb  of  the  fame  intention. 

PTOLEMAIC  Syfiem  of  Aflronomy.  is  that  invented  by 
Claudius  Prolemasus,  a  celebrated  aRronomer  and  mathe¬ 
matician  of  Pelufium,  in  Egypt,  who  lived  in  thff  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  lid  century  of  the  ChriRian  aera. 

This  hypothefis  fuppofes  the  earth  immoveably  fixed  in 
the  centre,  nut  of  the  world  only,  but  alfo  of  the  uni- 
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verfe  ;  and  that  the  fun,  the  moon,  the  planets,  and  (lars, 
all  move  about  it,  fromcaft  to  weft,  once  in  twenty-four 
hours,  in  the  order  following,  viz.  the  moon  next  to  the 
earth,  then  mercury,  venus,  the  fun,’ mars,  jupiier,  fa- 
turn,  the  fixed  ftars,  the  firft  and  fecond  cryftail  ne  hea¬ 
vens,  and  above  all  the  fi<5tion  of  their  primum  mobile. 

PTYALiSM,  in  medicine,  a  falivaiion,  or  frequent  and 
copious  difeharge  of  faliva. 

PUBERTY,  among  civilians,  <bc.  the  age  wherein  a  per- 
fon  is  capable  of  procreation,  or  begetting  children.  See 
Law. 

PUBES,  among  anatomifts,  denotes  the  middle  part 
of  the  hypogaftric  region  of  the  abdomen,  lying  between 
the  two  inguina  or  groins.  See  Anatomy,  p.  257. 

PUBLICAN,  among  the  Romans,  one  who  farmed  the 
/  taxes  and  public  revenues. 

PUBLICATION,  the  a(ft  of  making  a  thing  known  to  the 
world  ;  the  fame  with  promulgation. 

PUDENDA,  the  parts  of  generation  in  both  fexes.  See 

.  Anatomy,  p.  270. 

PUERILITY,  in  difeourfe,  is  defined  by  Longinus,  to  be 
a  thought,  which,  by  being  too  far-fetched,  becomes  flat 
and  infipid.  Puerility,  he  adds,  is  the  common  fault  of 
thofe  who  afFeft  to 'fay  nothing  but  what  is  brilliant  and 
extraordinary. 

PUGIL,  in  'phyfic,  fuch  a  quantity  of  flowers,  feeds, 
or  the  like,  as  may  be  taken  up  between  the  thumb  and 
two  fore-fingers. 

It  is'^eemed  to  be  the  eighth  part  of  the  manipule  or 
handful. 

PULEX,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infe(5l:s  belonging  to  the 
order  of  aptera.  It  has  fix  feet  fitted  for  leaping,  and 
two  eyes  ;  the  feelers  are  like  threads  ;  the  roftrum  is 
infledled,  fetaceous,  and  armed  with  a  fting ;  and  the 
belly  is  comprefled.  There  are  two  fpe^ies,  viz,  the 
irritans,  with  a  probofeis  fliorter  than  its  body,  a  native 
of  Europe  and  America  :  and  the  penetrans,  with  a  pro¬ 
bofeis  longer  than  its  body,  a  native  of  America. 

PULLEY,  in  mechanics,  one  of  the  mechanical  powers. 
See  Mechanics. 

PULMO,  the  LUNGS,  iti  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p. 
280. 

PULMONARIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria 
raonogynia  elafs.  The  corolla  is  funnel-ftiaped  ;  and  the 
calix  has  five  fides.  There  are  feven  fpecies,  two  of 
them  natives  of  Britain,  viz,  the  officinalis,  or  buglos- 
cowflips,  the  leaves  of  which  are  reckoned  pedlorai  and 
cordiac;  and  the  maritima,  or  fea-buglofs. 

PULMONx'\RY  VESSELS,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy, 
Part  III.  and  IV.  and  p.  280. 

PULP,  in  pharmacy,  the  fleffiy  and  fucculent  part  of  fruits, 
extracted  by  infufion  or  boiling,  and  palled  through  a 

.  fieve. 

PULPIT,  an  elevated  place  in  a  church,  whence  fer  mo  ns 
are  delivered  :  the  French  give  the  fame  name  to  a  read¬ 
ing  defle. 

PULSATILLA,  in  botany.  See  Anemone. 

PULSE,  in  the  animal  oeconomy,  denotes  the  beating  or 
throbbing  of  the  heart  and  arteries. 

With  regard  to  motion,  the  pulfes  are  reckoned  only 
four,  great  and  little,  quick  and  flow.  When  quicknefs 
and  greatnefs  are  joined  together,  it  becomes  violent  ; 
and  when  it  is  little  and  flow,  -it  is  called  a  weak  pulfe. 
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I'hey  are  alfo  faid  to^be  frequent  and  r;ue,  equal  and  un=** 
equal ;  but  thefe  are  not  the  eflential  aflTedlions  of  motion. 
Frequency  and  quicknefs  are  often  confounded  with  each 
other.  A  pulfe  is  faid  to  be  hard  or  fofc,  with  regard 
to  the  artery,  according  as  iris  tenfe,  renitent,  and  hard, 
or  flaccid,  foft,  and  lax.  Add  to  thefe,  a  convulftve  pulfe ; 
which  does  not  proceed  from  tjie  blood,  but  from  the 
ftate  of  the  artery,  and  is  known  by  a  tremulous  fubful- 
tory  motion,  and  the  artery  Teems  to  be  drawn  upwards: 
this,  in  acute  fevers,  is  the  fign  of  death  ;  and  is  laid  to 
be  the  pulfe  in  dying  perfons,  which  is  likewife  generally 
unequal  and  intermitting.  A  great  pulfe  (hews  a  more 
copious  afflux  of  the  blood  to  the  heart,  and  from  thence 
into  the  arteries  ;  a  little  pulfe,  the  contrary. 

Pulse  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  ftroke  with  which  any  medium  is 
affected  by  the  motion  of  light,  found,  (be.  through  it. 

Pulse,  in  botany,  a  term  applied  to  all  thofe  grains  or 
feeds  which  are  gathered  with  the  hand,  in  contradiftinc- 
tion  to  corn,  <bc.  which  are  reaped,  or  mowed:  or  is 
the  feed  of  the  leguminous  kind  of  plants,  as  beans,  vet¬ 
ches,  be,  but  it  is  by  fome  ufed  for  artichokes,  afpara- 
gus,  be, 

PULVERIZATION,  the  art  of  pulverizing,  or  reducing 
a  dry  body  into  a  fine  powder  ;  which  is  performed  in 
friable  bodies,  by  pounding  or  beating  them  in  a  mortar, 
be. 

PULVIS,  a  POWDER.  See  Powder. 

PUMICE,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  flag  or  cinder  of  fome  fof- 
fil,  originally  bearing  another  form,  and  only  reduced  to* 
this  ftate  by  the  adlion  of  the  fire,  though  generally  rank¬ 
ed  by  authors  among  the  native  ftones.  It  is  a  lax  and 
fpiingy  matter,  frequently  of  an  obfeure  ftriated  texture 
‘in  many  parts,  and  always  very  cavernous  and  full  of 
holes ;  it  is  hard  and  harfh  to  the  touch,-  but  much  light¬ 
er  than  any  other  body  that  comes  under  the  clafs  of 
ftones.  It  is  found  in  maffes  of  different  fizes,  and  of 
a  perfeaiy  irregular  ffiape,  from  the  bignefs  of  a  pigeon’s 
a  bufliel.  We  have  it  from  many  parts; 
of  the  world,  but  particularly  from  about  the  burning 
mountains  ^Etna,  Vefuvius,  and  Hecla,  by  whofe  erup¬ 
tions  it  is  thrown  up  in  vaft  abundance  ;  and  being  by  its 
Jightnefs  fupported  in  the  air,  is  carried  into  feas  at  fome 
diftance  by  the  winds,  and  thence  to  diftant  (bores.  The 
great  ufe  of  the  pumice  among  the  ancients,  feems  tO' 
have  been  as  a  dentifrice,  and  at  prefent  it  is  retained  in 
the  fiiops  on  the  fame  account. 

PUMP,  in  hydrauli(;s.  See  HYDRosTATicsi  p.  808.  6‘r,. 

.<^/>-PuMP.  See  Pneumatics,  p.  491. 

PUN,  orPuNN,  a  conceit  arifing  froai  the  ufe  of  two  words 
that  agree  in  found,  but  differ  in  the  fenfe.  Ariftotic' 
deferibes  two  or  three  kinds  of  puns  among  the  beauties 
of  good  writing,  and  produces  inftances  of  tiiem  out  of 
fome  of  the  greateft  authors  in  the  Greek  tongue.  Ci¬ 
cero  has  fprinkled  feveral  of  his  works  with  puns  ;  and 
in  his  book,  where  he  lays  down  the  rules  of  oratory, 
quotes  abundance  of  fayings,  which  he  calls  pieces  of  tvit,. 
that  upon  examination  prove  perfe^  puns. 

PUNCH,  an  inftruraent  of  iron  or  fteel,  ufed  in  feveral  arts,, 
for  the  piercing  or  ftamping  holes  in  plates  of  metal,  be, 
being  fo  contrived  as  not  only  to  perforate,  but  to  cut' 
out  and  take  away  the  piece. 

PUNCHEON,  a  little  block  or  piece  of  fteel,  on  one  end 
whereof  is  fome  figure,  letter,  or  mark,  engraven  either 
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lit  cmiJv  or  relievo ;  impreiSons  whoreof  are  taken  on  ine- 
Or  Tome  other  matter,  by  ftriking  it  with  a  hammer 
onthe  end  not  engraved. 

^Funcheon  is  alfo  a  meafure  for  liquids,  containing  an  hogf- 
head  and  one  third,  or  eighty.four  gallons. 

PUNCTUATION,  in  grammar,  the  art  of  pointing,  or  of 
dividing  a  difcourfe  into  periods,  by  points  expreffing 
the  paufes  to  be  made  in  the  reading' thereof. 

PuNCTUM  SALiENS,  in  anatomy,  the  fird  rudiments  of  the 
heart  in  the  formation  of  the  foetus,  where  a  throbbing 
motion  is  perceived. 

PUNCTURE,  in  furgery,  any  wound  made  by  a  fharp- 
pointed  indrument. 

PUN-ICA,  the  Pomegranate-tree,  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  the  icofandria  monogyoia  clafs.  The  caiix  confids  of 
five  fegments,  and  the  corolla  of  five  petals  ;  the  apple 
has  many  cells,  containing  many  feeds.  There  are  two 
fpecies,  both  natives  of  warm  climates. 

PUNISHMENT,  in  law,  the  penalty  which  a  perfon  in¬ 
curs  on  the  breach  or  tranrgreffion  of  any  law., 

PUPIL,  in  the  civil  law,  a  boy  or  girl  not  yet  arrived  at 
the  age  of  puberty,  /.  e.  the  boy  under  fourteen  years, 
the  girl  under  twelve.  , 

Pupil  is  alfo  ufed  in  univerfitles,  for  a  youth  under 
the  education  or  difcipline  of  any  perfon. 

Pupil,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  289. 

PURCHASE,  in  kw,  the  buying  or  acquiring  of  lands, 
<bc,  with  money,  by  deed  or  agreement,  and  not  by  de- 
fcent  or  right  of  inheritance. 

PURE,  fomething  free  from  any  admixture  of  foreign  or 

•  heterogeneous  matters  :  thus  we  fay  pure  fire,  <bc. 

iPURFLEVV,  a  term  in  heraldry,  exprefling  ermins,  peans, 
or  any  of  the  furs,  when  they  compofe  a  boi*dure  round 
.a  coat  of  arms:  thus  they  fay,  he  beareth  gules  a  bor- 
du^e,  purflew,  vairy  ;  meaning  that  the  bordure  is  vairy. 

PURGATION,  the  art  of  purging,  fcouring,  or  purifying 
a  thing,  by  feparating,  or  carrying  oif  any  impurities 
found  therein :  thus, 

PURGATIVE,  a  medicament  which  evacuates  the  impu¬ 
rities  of  the  body  by  dool,  called  alfo  cathartics. 

^PURGATORY,  a  place  in  which  the  juft  who  depart  out 
of  this  life,  are  fuppofed  to  expiate  certain  offences  which 
do  not  merit  eternal  damnation. 

Broughton  has  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  this  notion 
has  been  held  by  Pagans,  Jews,  and  Mahometans,  as 
well  as  by  Chriftians^ 

The  dodrine  of  purgatory  is  a  very  lucrative  article  to 
the  clergy  of  the  Romifti  church,  who  are  very  liberally 
paid  for  mafies  and  prayers  for  the  fouls  of  the  deceafed. 
We  are  told  by  fome  of  their  doflors,  that  purgatory  is 
a  fubterraneous  place  fituated  over  the  bell  of  the  damn¬ 
ed,  where  fuch  fouls  as  have  not  yet  made  fatisfacllon  to 
divine  juflice  for  their  fins,  are  purged  by  fire,  after  a 
wonderful  and  incomprehenfive  manner :  and  here  they 
are  purified  from  thofe  dregs  which  hinder  them  from  en¬ 
tering  into  their  eternal  country,  as  the  catechifm  of  the 
council  of  Trent  expreffes  it. 

PURIFICATION,  in  matters  of  religion,  a  ceremony 
which  confifts  in  cleanfing  any  thing  from  a  fuppofed  pol¬ 
lution  or  defilement. 

The  Pagans,  before  they  facrificed,  ufually  bathed  or 
walbed  themfelves  in  water  ;  and  they  were  particularly 
^cfal  to  wafh  their  haiids,  becaufe  with  thefe  they  were 
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to  touch  the  vlcllms  confccrated  to  the  gods.  It  was  al- 
fo  cuftomary  to  wafli  the  vefifei  with  which' they  mad: 
their  libations.  The  Mahometans  ufe  purifications  as 
previous  to  the  duty  of  prayer:  thefe  alfo  are  of  two 
kinds;  either  bathing;  or  only  wafhmg  the  face,,  hands 
and  feet.  The  firft  is  requefted  only  in  extraordinary 
cafes,. as  after  having  lain  with  a  woman,  touched  a  dead 
But  left  io  neceflary  a  preparation  for  their  devo¬ 
tion  fliould  be -omitted,  either  where  water  cannot  be  had, 
or  when  it  may  be  of  prejudice  to  a  perfon's  health,  they 
are  alio-ved  in  fuch  cafes  to  make  ufe  of  fine  fand  or  duft 
inftead  of  it  ;  and  then  they  perform  this  duty  by  clap¬ 
ping  their  open  hands  on  the  fand,  and  pafling  them  over 
the  parts,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  they^  W'ere  dipped  in 
water. 

There  were  alfo  many  legal  purifications  among  the 
Hebrews.  ^  woman  was  brought  to  bed  of  a 

male-child,  ihe  was  efteemed  impure  for  forty  days  ;  and 
when  of  a  female,  for  fixty  ;  at  the  end  of  which  time 
fire  carried  a  lamb  to  the  door  of  the  temple,  to  be  0/- 
fered  for  a  burnt-offering,  aqd  a  young  pigeon  or  turtle 
for  a  fin-oifering,  and  by  this  ceremony  (he  was  cleanfed 
or  purified. 

PURIM,  or  feaji  lots^  a  folemn  feftival  of  the  Jews, 
inftituted  in  memory  of  the  deliverance  they  received  from 
Haman’s  wicked  attempt  to  dtftroy  them,  by  means  of 
Mordecai  and  Efthcr. 

PURITAN,  a  name  formerly  given  in  derifion  to  the  dif- 
fenters  from  the  church  of  England,  on  account  of  their 
profefling  to  follow  the  pure  word  of  God,  in  oppofiti'on 
to  ail  traditions  and  human  conftitutions. 

PURLINS,  in  building,  thofe  pieces  of  timber  that  lie  a- 
crofs  the  rafters  on  the  infide,  to  keep  them  from  finking 
in  the  middle  of  their  length. 

PURLUE,  or  Purlieu,  fignifies  all  that  ground  near  a- 
ny  foreft,  which  being  made  foreft  by  king  Henry  II, 
Richard  I.  and  king  John,  was  afterwards  by  perambu¬ 
lations  and  grants  of  Henry  III.  fevered  again  from  thS 
fame,  and  made  purlieu ;  that  is  to  fay,  pure  and  free 
from  the  laws  of  the  foreft. 

PURPLE,  a  colour  compofedof  a  mixture  of  red  and  blue, 
A  beautiful  tranfparent  purple  for  painting  may  be 
made  by  boiling  four  ounces*  of  rafped  brafil-wood  in  a 
pint  of  ftale  beer,  and  half  an  ounce  of  logwood,  till  the 
liquor  is  heightened  to  the  colour  you  defire,  which  may 
be  known  by  dipping  a  piece  of  paper  in  it.  If  you  find 
it.^too  red,  add  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  more  of  logwood, 
which  will  render  it  ftill  deeper  ;  and  by  this  method  you 
may  bring  it  to  any  degree  of  purple,  by  putting  in  ei¬ 
ther  more  or  lefs  logwood  to  the  former  compofition, 
and  fixing  it  with  alum. 

PURPURA,  in  natural  hiftory.  See  Murex. 

PURPURE,  or  Purple,  in  heraldry,  according  to  fome, 
is  one  of  the  five  colours  of  armories,  compounded  of 
gules  and  azure,  bordering  on -violet,  and,  according  to 
others,  of  a  great  deal  of  red  and  a  little  black.  But  it 
was  excluded  by  the  ancient  heralds  as  only  an  imperfedl 
colour.  In  the  coats  of  noblemen  it  is  called  amethyft  ; 
and  in  thofe  of  princes,  mercury.  It  is  reprefented  in 
engraving,  by  diagonal  lines'drawn  from  the  finifter' chief 
to  the  dexter  bafe  points.  See  Plate  CXLVII.  fig.  3. 

PURSER,  an  officer  aboard  a  man  of  war,  who  receives 
her  victuals  from  the  viduailer,  fees  that  it  be  well  flowed, 

and 
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'  and  keeps  an  account  of  what  he  every  day  delivered 
to  the  fteward.  He  alfo  keeps  a  lift  of  the  (hip’s  com- 
*pany,  and  fets  down  exactly  the  day  of  each  man’s  ad- 
mifTion,  in  order  to  regulate  the  g^uantity  of  provifions  to^ 
be  delivered  out,  and  that  the  paymaher  or  treafurer  of 
the  navy  may  i/Tue  out  the  dlfburlements,  and  pay  off  the 
men,  according  to  his  book. 

PURSLAIN,  in  botany.  See  Portulaca. 

PURVIEW,  a  term  uled  by  Tome  lawyers  for  the  body  of 
an  iiS.  of  parliament,  or  that  part  w'hich  begins  with, 
Be  it  enaded,  as  contradiitinguilhed  from  the  pre¬ 
amble. 

PURULENT,  in  medicine,  fomething  mixed  with,  or 
partaking  of,  pus  or  matter. 

PUS,  in  medicine,  a  white  or  yellowidt  putrid  matter,  de- 
figned  by  nature  for  the  healing  and  cementing  of  wounds 
or  fores. 

PUSTULE,  a  pimple,  or  fmall  eruption  on  the  dcin  full 

.  .of  pus;  fuch  are  thepudules  of  the fmail-pox  and  frenck- 
pox.  See  Medicine. 

PUTORIUS  in  zoology.  See  Mustela.  , 

PUTREFACTION  See  Chemistry,  p.  98, 

PUTTY,  is  a  kind  of  paife,  compounded  of  whiting  and 
linfeed  oil,  beaten  together  to  the  confidence  of  thick 
dough. 

It  is  ufed  by  glaziers  for  the  fadening  in  the  fquares  of 
glafs  in  fa(h- windows,  and  by  painters  for  dopping  up 
the  crevices  and  clefts  in  timber  and  wainfcots,  ^c. 

PYCNOSI  YLE,  in  the  ancient  architeidure,  is  a  building 
where  the  columns  dand  veryclofe  to  each  other  ;  only 
one  diameter  and  a  half  of  the  column  being  allowed  for 
the  intercolumniations. 

PY'GARGUS,  in  ornithology,*  See  Fa'lco. 

PYGMY,  a  perfonnot  exceeding  a  cubit  in  height. 

This  appellation  is  given  by  the  ancients  to  a  fabulous 
nation  faid  to  have  inhabited  Thrace ;  who  brought  forth 
young  at  five  years  of  age,  and  w'ere  old  at  eight ;  thefe 
were  famous  for  the  bloody  war  they  waged  with  the 
cranes.' 

PYLORUS,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  258. 

PYRAMID,  in  geometry,  a  folid  dandingon  a  triangular, 
fquare,  or  polygonal  bafis,  and  terminating  in  a  point  at 
the  top  ;  or,  according  to  Euclid,  it  is  a;  folid  figure, 
confiding  of  feveral  triangles,  whofe  bafes  are  all  in  the 
fame  plane,  and  have  one  common  vertex. 

Pyramid,  in  architedure,  a  folid  maffive  building,  which 
from  a  fquare,  triangular,  or  other  bafe,  rifes  diminifh- 
ing  to  a  vertex  or  point. 

Pyramids  are  fometimes  ufed  to  preferve  the  memory 
of  fingular  events  ;  and  fomenmes  to  tranfmit  to  poderity 
the  glory  and  magnificence  of  princes.  But  as  they  are 
edeemed  a  fymbol  of  immortality,  they  are  mod  com¬ 
monly  ufed  as  funeral  monuments.  Such  is  that  of  Ce- 
ftitus  at  Rome;  and  ihofe  other  celebrated  ones  of  Egypt, 
as  famous  for  the  enormity  of  their  fize,  as  their  antiqui¬ 
ty.  Thefe  are  fituated  on  the  wed  fide  of  the  Nile,  al- 
raodoppofite  to  Grand  Cairo  ;  the  bafe  of  the  larged  co- 
'vers  more  than  ten  acres  of  ground;  and  is,  according  to 
foihe,  near  (even  hundred  feet  high;  though  others  make 
it  but  fix  hundred,  and  fome  but  little  more  than  five 
hundred.  The  pyramid  is  faid  to  have  been,  among  the 
Egyptians,  a  fymbol  of  human  I  fe  ;  the  beginning  of 
which  is  reprcfented  by  the  bale,  and  the  end  by  the 
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apex;  on  which  account  it  was  that  they  ufed  to  erect 
them  over  fepulchres. 

PYRAMID  ALIA  corpora,  in  anatomy.  See  Anato¬ 
my,  p.  2S7. 

PYRAMIDALIS,' in  anatomy.  See  Anato  my,  p.  195, 

PYRENEAN  mountains  divideFrance  from  Spain,  and 
are  not  inferior  to  the  Alps  in  height;  they  extend  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  ocean,  upwards  of  two  hundred 
miles  in  length,  the  greated  breadth  being  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty. 

PYRIFORMIS,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  205. 

PYRITES.  See  Chemistry,  p.  117. 

PYRMONT,  the  capital  of  a  county  of  that  r^ame  in  the 
circle  of  Wedphalia  in  Germany,' fituated  on  the  confiucs 
of  the  duchy  of  Brunfwick,  in  E  long.  9^,  N,  lac.  52°, 
from  whence  we  receive  the  bed  mineral  waters  in  Ger¬ 
many, 

PYROLA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  decandria  monogynia 
clafs.  The  calix  confids  df  five  fegments,  and  the  co¬ 
rolla  of  five  petals  ;  and  the  capfulehas  five  cells.  There 
are  fix  (pecies,  three  of  them  natives  of  Britain,  viz.  the 
rotundifolia,  or  common  winter-green ;  the  minor,  or 
lelTer  winter- green ;  and  the  fecunda,  or  dented  leaved 
winter-green.  ^  f 

PYROMANCY,  a  kind  of  divination  by  means  of  fire. 
The  ancients  imagined  they  could  foretei  future  events, 
by  infpe<ding  fire  and  flarhe  ;  and  to  this  end,  they  con- 
fidered  its  direidion,  which  way  it  turned  ;  fometimes 
they  added  other  matters  to  the  fire,  fucH  as  a  vedel  full 
of  urine,  having  its  neck  bound  about  with  wool,  watch¬ 
ing  narrowly  on  which  fide  it  burd,  and  thence  taking 
their  augury  :  fometimes  they  threw  pitch  on  it ;  and,  if 
it  took  fire  immediately,  they  edeemed  it  a  good  augury. 

PYROTECHNY,  the  art  of  fire,  or  afcience  which  teaches 
the  management  and  application  of  fire  in  feverai  opera¬ 
tions,  See  Chemistry. 

PYROTICS,  in  medicine,  caudics,  or  remedies,  either 
aflually  or  potentially  hot  ;  and  which  accordingly  will 
burn  the  flcdi,  and  rdfe  an  efehar.  See  Caustics. 

PYRRHICHA,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  exercife  on  horfe- 
back,  or  a  feigned  combat,  for  the  exercife  of  the  cavalry. 

PYRRHICHIUS,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  a  foot 
confiding  of  two  fyllables,  both  fhort  ;  as,  D^us, 

PYRRHONIANS,  a  fefdof  ancient  philofophers,  fo  called 
from  Pyrrho,  a  native  of  Elis,  in  Peloponnefus.  The 
opinions  of  thefe  philofophers,  who  were  alfo  called  feep- 
tics,  terminated  inthe  incomprehenfibility  of  all  things,  in 
which  they  found  reafon  both  for  affirming  and  denying; 
accordingly  they  feemed,  during  their  whole  lives,  to  be 
in  fearch  cf  truth,  without  ever  acknowledging  that  they 
had  found  it;  hence  the  art  of  difputing  upon  all  things, 
without'ever  going  farther  than  fufpending  our  judgment, 

'  is  called  pyrrhonifm. 

PYRUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  icofandria  pentagynia 
dafs.  The  calix  confids  of  5  fegments,  and  the  corolla 
of  five  petals  ;  the  apple  has  five  cells,  containing  many 
feeds.  There  are  four  fpecies,  two  of  them  natives  of 
Britain,  viz.  the  communis,  or  wild  pear-tree ;  and  the 
malus,  or  crab-apple. 

PYTHAGOREANS,  a  Tea  of  ancient  philofophers,  fo 
called  from  their  being  the  followers  of  Pythagoras  of 
Samos,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Tarquin  the  lafi  king 
of  the  Romans,  inthe  year  of  Rome  2*20  ;  or,  acceding 
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to  Livy,  In  the  reign  of  Servlus  Tullius,  in  the  year  of 
the  world  3472.  . 

His  maxims  of  morality  were  admirable;  for  he  was 
for  having  the  ftudy  of  philofophy  fofely  tend  to  elevate 
man  to  a  refemblance  of  the  Deity.  He  believed  that  God 
is  a  foul  diffafed~through  all  nature,  and  that  from  him  hu¬ 
man  fouls  are  derived  ;  that  they  are  immortal;  and  that 
men  need  only  take  pains  to  purge  themfelves  of  their 
vices,  in  order  to  be  united  to  the  Deity.  He  made  u- 
ntty  the  principle  of  all  things  ;  and  believed,  that  be¬ 
tween  God  and  man  there  are  various  orders  offpiritual 
beings,  who  are  the  miniftets  of  the  Supreme- Being.  He 
condemned  all  images  of  the  Deity,  arrd  would  have 
him  worlhipped  with  as  few  ceremonies  as  poflible.  His 
d  Iciples  brought  all  their  goods  into  a  common  (lock, 
contemned  the  pleaAfres  of  fenfe,  abftained  from  fwear- 
ing,  eat  nothing  that  had  life,  and  believed  in  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  a  metempfychofis.  See  Metempsych  o si  s . 

Pythagoras  made  hisfcholars  undergo  a  fevere  noviciate 
of  (Hence  for  at  lead  two  years;  and  it  is  faid,  that  where 
he  difcerned  too  great  an  itch  for  talking,  he  extend¬ 
ed  it  to  five.  His  difciples  were  therefore  divided 
into  two  clafTes  :  of  which  the  fir(t  were  fimple  hearers; 
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and  the  lad  fucbas.were  allowed  to  propofe  their  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  learn  the  reafons  of  all  that  was  taught  there. 
The  Pythagoreans,  it  is  faid,  on  their  rifing  from  bed, 
roufed  the  mind  with  the  found  of  the  lyre,  in  order  to 
make  them  more  fit  for  the  a<dions  of  the  day  ;  and  at 
night  refuraed  the  lyre,  in  order  to  prepare  themfelves* 
for  deep,  by  calming  all  their  tumultuous  thoughts.  The 
figurative  manner  in  which  he  gave  his  indrudions,  was 
borrowed  from  the  Hebrews,  Egyptians,  and  other  o? 
rientals.  Some  think  he  derived  his  philofophy  from  the 
books  of  Mofes,  and  that  he  converfed  with  Ezeki^:. 
and  Daniel  at  Babylon  ;  but  this  is  mere  conjedure. 

Some  anthors  fay,  <that  he  left  nothing  in  writing  ;  but 
Laertius  and  others  attribute  feveral  treaiifes  to  him. 
His  golden  verfes,  attributed  by  fome  to  one  of  his  dif. 
ciples,  are  allowed  to  be  an  exad  copy  of  the  fentlments 
of  that  divine  philofopher,  from  whofe  fchool  proceeded 
the  greated  philofophers  and  legiO^tors. 

PYTHIA,  in  antiquity,  the  priedefs  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  ’ 
by  whom  he  delivered' oracles ;  (he  was  thus  called  from 
the  god  himfelf,  who  was  denominated  Apollo  Pythios> 
from  his  (laying  the  ferpent  Python. 
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UACK,  among  phyficians,  the  fame  with  empiric. 

V^^See  Empiric. 

QUADRAGESIMA,  a  denomination  given  to  lent,  from 
Ks  confiding  of  forty  days.  See  Lent. 

QUADRANGLE,  in  geometry,  the  fame  with  a  quadrila¬ 
teral  figure,  or  one  confiding  of  four  (ides  and  four  angles. 

QUADRANS,  the  quarter  or  fourth  part  of  any  thing, 
particularly  the  ns,  or  pound, 

QUADRANT,  in  geometry,  the  arch  of  a  circle,  contain- 
ing  90®,  or  the  fourth  part  of  the  entire  periphery. 

Quadrant  alfo  denotes  a  mathematical  indrument,  of 
great  ufe  in  adronomy  and  navigation,  for  taking  the 
altitudes  of  the  fun  and-dars.  See  Astronomy',  p.  451. 

QUADRAT,  a  mathematical  indrument,  called  alfo  a 
geometrical  fquare,  and  line  of  (liadows :  it  is  frequently 
an  additional  member  on  the  face  of  the  common  qua¬ 
drant,  as  alfo  on  thofe  of  Gunter’s  and  Sutton’s  quadrant. 

Quadrat,  in  adrology,  the  fame  with  quartile.  See 
Quartile. 

Quadrat,  in  printing,  a  piece  of  metal  cad  like  the  let¬ 
ters,  to  fill  up  the  void  fpaces  between  words,  6"^. 
There  are  quadrats  of  different  fizes,  as  m.,quadrat&)  n- 
quadrats,  ifc,  which  are,  refpe(5lively,  of  the  dimenfions 
of  thefe  letters. 

QUADRATIC  Eq^uation,  in  algebra.  See  Algebra, 
p..90* 

QUADRATRIX,  in  geometry,  a  mechanical  line,  bymeans 
whereof  we  can  find  right  lines  equal  to  the  circumfe¬ 
rence  of  circles,  or  other  curves,  and  their  feveral  parts. 

Quadratrix  of  Din^flraics,  (b  called  from  its  inventor 


Dinodrates,  is  a  curve,  whereby  the  quadrature  of  tl«: 
circle  is  effefted  mechanically. 

QTJADRATURE,  in  geometry,  denotes  the  fquaring,  or 
reducing  a  figure  to  a  fquare.  Thus,'  the  finding  of  a 
fquare,  which  (hall  contain  jud  as  much  furface  or  area 
as  a  circle,  an  ellipfis,  a  triangle,  is  the  quadrature 
ofacircle,  ellipfis,  <bc.  See  Geometry. 

Quadrature,  in  adronomy,  that  afpefl  of  the  moon, 
w’henlhe  is  qo^  didantfrom  thefun,  -  See  As  tronom  y. 

QUADRATUS,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  to  feveral 
mufcles  on  account  of  their  fquare  figure.  See  An-ato- 
MY,  Part  II.  ' 

QUADREL,  in  building,  a  kind  of  artificial  done,  fo  call¬ 
ed  from  its  being  perfedlly  fquare. 

The  qaadreis  .  are  made  of  chalky  earth,  ^and 
dried  in  the  (hade  for  two  years.  Thefe  were  formerly 
in  great  requed  among  the  Italian  architeids. 

QUADRIENNIUM  UTILE,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Tit. 
vii.  17. 

QUADRIGA,  in  antiquity,  a  car  or  chariot  drawn  by  four 
horfes. 

*  On  the  reverfes  of  medals,  we  frequently  fee  the  em¬ 
peror  or  vi(dory  in  a  quadriga,  holding  the  reins  of  the 
horfes  ;  whence  thefe  coins  are,  among  the  curious,  call¬ 
ed  nummi  quadrigati,  and  vidoriati. 

QUADRILATERAL,  in  geometry,  a  figure  whofe  peri¬ 
meter  confids  of  four  right  lines,  making  four  angles  ; 
whence  it  is  alfo  called  a  quadrangular  figure. 

QU  ADRILLE,  a  little  troop  or  company  of  cavaliers,  pom- 
poufly  dreded,  and  mcasted  .  for  the  performance'ofi  ca- 
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TOufaiS,  jufls,  tournarnents,  runnings  at  the  ring,  and  o- 
ther  gallant  divertifementS. 

'Qjuadrille,  is  alfo  a  game  at  cards,  to  be  learned  only 
by  pradlice. 

QUADRUPEDS,  in  zoology.  See  Natural Mistory. 
QITASI  CONTRACT,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Tit  xxii.  14. 
QUESTUS,  in  law,  fignilies  whatever  a  perfon  has  by 
purchafe  ;  as  hereditas  denotes  that  which  one  has  by 
defcent,  or  hereditary  right. 

QUAIL.  SeeTfiTRAo. 

QUAKERS,  a  religious  forciety  that  began  to  be  diftin- 
gutlhed  by  ihis^name  in  England,  where  k  firft’took  its 
rife,  about  the  middle  of  the  lad  century. 

In  treating  of  this  people,  we  (hall  deviate  from  the 
generality  of  thofe  who  have  mentioned  them  in  their  wri¬ 
tings*,  by  exhibiting  the  account  which  they  give  of  thcm- 
■  feives,  without  making  ourfelves  anfwerable  for  their 
principles  or  their  practices . 

'William  Sewei,  a  Dutchman,  publiflied,*  in  the  year 
1717,  the  hiftory  of  this  people.  He  was  one  of  their 
perfnafion,  a  man  of  learning,  and  known  to  the  public 
.  by  his  didlionary  of  the  Dutch  and  Englifh  languages.  He 
had  accefs  to  all  their  records,  correfponded  with  the 
moft  eminent,  lived  at  the  time  when  the  facSts  he  record¬ 
ed  were  recent,  and  we  have  not  heard  that  any  part  of 
his  hiftory  has  been  controverted  ;  and  as  we  are  inform¬ 
ed  that  it  has  been  publiflied  by  the  approbation  of  the 
tjuakers,  we  may  therefore  confider  it  as  an  authentic  hif¬ 
tory  of  their  rife,  progrefs,  and  principal  opinions. 

George  FoXy  (for  whofe  birth  and  parentage,  fee  page 
6th  of  Sewel’s  Hiftory,  6^E)  was  the  firft  of  this  people. 
He  was  of  a  grave,  fedate  turn  from  his  infancy;  always 
averfe  to  the  follies  of  youth,  and  defirous  of  nothing  fo 
much  as  to  be  preferved  in  innocence  and  fimplicity.  He 
was  early  remarked  as  an  example  in  thefe  refpedis,  and 
of  inflexible  integrity.  When  a  youth,  he  was  defirous 
above  all  things  to  pleafe  God,  and  cautioufly  avoided  e- 
very  thingthat  either  feripture  or  the  dictates  of  h's  own 
confcience  taught  him  to  believe  were  offenfive.  As  he 
grew  up,  this  difpofition  increafed :  it  coft  him  much 
anxiety,  much  diftrefs  ;  but  at  length  he  was  fatisfied  in 
refped  to  many  doubts  he  had  admitted,  and  gained  much 
experience  by  the  things  he  had  fuffered.  Th  s  enabled 
him  to  inftruft  others  ;  and  about  the  year  1647,  we 
find  him  travelling  through  feverai  countries  in  England, 
feeking  out'fuch  as  had  any  religious  tendernefs.  and  ex¬ 
citing  the  inquiries  of  many  concerning  him.  Many  etii 
braced  his  opinions  ;  and  indeed  he  feems  to  have  roufed 
the  public  mind  as  much  as  any  individual  ever  did  in 
thofe  countries,  for  the  time  and  under  fuch  circumftances. 

A  man  of  low  birth,  without  literature,  merely  by  the 
fanftity  of  his  life,  the  fimplicity  of  his  do<ft.“ines,  to  have 
eolledcd  from  all  profeflions,  and  moft  ranks,  men  of 
charafter,  fortune,  and  underftanding,  and  embodied 
them  as  a  religious  fociety  ;  to  have  inftituted  one  of  the 
beft  concerted  plans  of.civil  difcipline  ;  is  a  circumftance  ■ 
moft  true,  and  not  unw'ortby  the  difquifitions  of  the  a- 
bleft  philofophers. 

The  name  of  wasa  /fixed  to  this  people  early, 

by  way  of  reproach.  In  their  affemblies  it  fometimes 
happened,  that  fome  were-fo  far  ftruck  with  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  their  pall:  follies  and  forgetfulnefs  of  their  con- 
dkif  XI,  others  fo  deeply  afe(Sed  with  a  fenfe  of  God’s  . 
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mercies  to  them,  that  they  actually  trcrnbled  and  quak^d- 
The  nickname  lo  fuiied  the  vulgar  tafte,  that  it  imme* 
dately  became  general.  Frienclsy  ov  the  Jrte7ids.  of  truth 
was  the  name  they  were  .commonly  known  by  to  one  ano¬ 
ther  ;  but  the  epithet  abovementioned  was  ftamped  upon- 
them  by  their  adverfaries,  and  perhaps  indelibly. 

The  following  abftra<ft  from  the  propofitions  of  our 
countryman,  uhe  eminent  Barclay,  will  perhaps  exhibit 
as  clear  a  fummary  of  their  opinions  as  can  well  be  com-  - 
prifed  within  the  limits  allowed  to  this  article. 

'  i .  The  height  of  all  happinefs  is  placed  in  the  true 
knowledge  of  God.  2.  The  true  knowledge  of  God  is 
alone  to  be  obtained  by  the  revelation  of  the  Spirit  of 
God.  3.  The  revelation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  the 
faints  has  produced  the  feriptures  of  truth.  4.  From' 
whence  it  appears,  that  mankind  in  general  is  fallen  and 
degenerated.  5.  That  God  out  of  his  infinite  love  hath 
offered  univerfal  redemption  by^Chrift,  whO/  tafted  death 
for  every  man.  *6.  That  there  is  an  evangelical  and  fa¬ 
ying  light  aud  grace  in  all.  7.  That  as  many  as  refift: 
not  this-light,  but  receive  the  fame,  in  them  are  produ¬ 
ced  holinefs,  righteoufnefs,  purity,  and  the  fruits  which 
are  acceptable  to  God:  8.  Even  fo  as  to  arrive  at  a  ftate 
of  freedom  from  afrual  finning  and*  tranfgrefling  the  law 
of  God  ;  9.Aet  with  a  poflibility  of  finning.  10.  I'hat 
as  all  true  know^ledgein  things  fpiritual  is  received  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  fo  by  it  every  true  minifter  of  the  gofpeJ 
is  ordained  and  prepared  for  the  minrftry ;  and  as  they 
have  freely  received,  fo  are  they  freely  to  give,  'ii. 
That  the  true  w'orfliip  of  God  is  in  Tpirit  and  in  truth, 
not  limited  to  place  or  time,  or  fubje^l  to  the  interven, 
tion  of  any  perfon  ;  but  is  to  be  performed  under  the  mo¬ 
ving  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  our  hearts,  yet  without  dero¬ 
gating  from  the  neceflity  and  utility  of  public  united  wor- 
Ihip,  (in  which  their  fufferings  and  conftancy  have  been  5 
moft  remafkable).  12.  That  baptifm  is  a  pure  and  fpi¬ 
ritual  thing,  the  baptifm  of  the  fpirit  and  fire.  13.  That 
the  communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrift  is  inw^ard  - 
and  fpiritual.^  14,  That  it  is  not  lawful  for  any  human 
authority  to  force  the  conferences  of  others  on  account 
of  difference  in  worfhip  or  opinion,  except  fuch  opinions 
teiid  to  the  prejudice  of  bis  neighbour  in  his  life  or  eftate, 
or  are  inconfiftent  with  human  fociety.  15:.  That  as  the 
end  of  religion  is  to  redeem  man  from  the  fpirit  of  this  > 
world,  and  to  lead  into  inward  communion  with  God  ; 
therefore  all  vain  cuftoms  and  habits  are  to  be  rejeded, 
which  tend  to  divert  the  mind  from  a  fenfe  of  the  fear  of  “ 
God,  and  that  evangelical  .fpirit  wherewith  Chriftians  > 
t)ught  to  be  leavened.' 

Such  are  the  fentiment|.  oE  inis  people  as  propofed  to  ■ 
the  public  by  their  apologift,  who  has  largely  commented 
on  thefe  topics- in  a  w'ork  that  has  pafl'ed  through  no  lefs 
than  eight  editions^  in  Englifh,  and  has  been  printed  in 
moft  of  the  modern  languages.. 

Their  particularities  of  addrefs,  language,  and  behavi¬ 
our  ;  their  declining  the  ufe  of  arms,  even  in  their  . Ovvn 
defence;  their  refufing  to .  pay  tithes,  or  contribute  to 
the  fupport  of  uinifters  in  any  fhape;  likcwife- their  refu¬ 
fing  to  fwear  or  take  an  oath  on  any  occafion  whatever; 
have  fubjeded  them  to  rnuch  obloquy,  and  many  grievous 
fufferings.  On  what  principles,  and  by  what  arguments, 
they  vindicate  thsmfelves  from  thS  obje^ions  raifed  a- 
gainft  them  by  their.  adyerff.rks,  may  be  fsen  in  this  ela- 
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borate  performance.  Government  has,  however,  in  ma¬ 
ny  inftances,  extended  to  this  people  great  indulgen- 
cies  ;  convinced,  no  doubt,  by  their  patient  fiiffering, 
that  their  profeffions  of  confeientious  fcruples  were  fincere, 
end  that  nothing  dangerous  to  focieiy  could  be  appre¬ 
hended  from  a  people  who  difclaimed  the  ufe  of  arms 
both  ojfFenfive  and  defenfive.  The  oeconomy  of  this  fo- 
clety  likewife  deferves  our  notice.  It  appears  by  their 
hidory,  that  foon  after  the  preaching  of  George  Fox 
had  drawn  together  in  many  parts  of^England  confiderable 
bodies  of  people  profefling  the  fame  opinions,  he  found 
it  expedient  for  their  better  government  to  eftablidi  re¬ 
gular  meetings  for  difeipline.  The  following  is,  as 
'nearly  as  we  can  collect,  the  plan  that  is  eltablilhed  a- 
morrgfl  them.  ^ 

Where  there  are  any  Quakers,  they  meet  together  e- 
very  month,  to  confider  of  the  neceffities  of  their  poor, 
and  to  provide  for  their  relief;  to  hear  and  determine 
complaints  arifing  among  themfelves  ;  to  inquire  into  the 
convetfation  of  their  refpeiSlive  members  in  regard  to  mo¬ 
rality  and  conformity  to  their  religious  fentiments^  to  al¬ 
low  the  paffing  of  marriages ;  and  to  enjoin  a  drift  regard 
to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  fociety,  thepropere- 
ducation  of  their  young  people,  and  a  general  attention 
to  the  principles  and  pradices  of  their,,profeffions.  In 
every  country  where  there  are  monthly  meetings,  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  like  kind  is  held,  and  for  fimilar  purpofes,  eve¬ 
ry  quarter.  This  meeting  confids  of  deputies  fent  from 
thefeveral  monthly  meetings,  who  are  charged  with'‘an- 
fwers  in  writing  to  queries  propofed  to  them  refpeding 
the  good  order  of  the  focety.  At  thefe  meetings  appeals 
are  received,  in  cafe  of  any  difputes;  and  differences  fet¬ 
tled,  if  poflible.  Advices  are  given  as  occafions  offer,  and 
aflidance  afforded  to  any  of  the  monthly  meetings,  in  cafe 
of  a  larger  proportion  of  poor,  or  any  lirailar  expences. 

,  As  there  are  Quakers  in  mod  parts  of  England,  there  are 
few  counties  which  have  not  thefe  quarterly  meetings. 
And  from  thefe  are  deputed  4,  6  or  8  of  their  members 
once  a-.year  to  their  annual  affembly  at  London. 

The  annual  meeting  is  commonly  held  in  Whiifun- 
week,  not  from  any  fuperditious  reference,  as  they  fay, 
to  the  effufionof  the  HolyGhodat  the  time  of  petecod, 
but  merely  aS  it  is  a  feafon  mod  generally  convenient 
to  the  body.  At  this  anniverfary  meeting,  confiding  of 
deputies  from  every  quarterly  meeting,  and  a  number  of 
the  mod  judicious  of  their  perfuafion  in  London,  feletded 
for  the  purpofe  of  aiding  on  all  emergencies  for  the  good 
of  the  fociety,  accounts  are  received  of  the  date  of  the 
fociety  in  every  part  of  the  world  where  it  exids.  The 
deputies  bring  with  them  accounts  figned  by  order  of  the 
lefpetdive  quarterly  meetings,  informing  the  yearly  meet¬ 
ing,  if  any  difunion  appears;  if  there  is  anynegleid  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  religious  education  of  their  youth;  if  the  poor 
are  well  provided,  for;  if  they  keep  to  their  teftimony  a- 
gaind  paying  tythes,  againd  bearing  arms;  if  they  pay  the 
king  his  duties,  cudoms,  and  excife,  and  forbear  to  deal 
jn  goods  fufpeded  to  be  run,  Appeals  are  here  received, 
and  dnally  determined;  propofitions  received,  and  con- 
iHdered ;  and  rules  formed  on  particular  emergencies  : 
And,  ladly,  fuch  advices  are  fent  to  the  fubordinate 
trectings  as  the  particular  or  general  date  of  the  fociety 
reeiuircs. 

perhaps  this  is  the  only  fociety  in  the  world  that  have  al  • 
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lowed  any  diare  In  the  management  of  their  affairs  to  the  fe¬ 
male  fex;  which  theydouponthe  principle  that  male  and  fe- 
nialeareOneinChrid.  Accordingly  we  .^ind  them  in  every  de¬ 
partment  qf  their  inditution.  They  have  wom-en-preach- 
ers,  for  whom  the  celebrated  Locke  made  an  excellent  apo¬ 
logy  Thefe  have  alfo  their  meetings  of  difeipline;  in 
which  the  like  care  is  taken  in  regard  to  the  female  youth, 
and  the-  good  order  of  their  fex,  as  is  done  by  the  men 
in  refpe<^t  to  their  own.  And  when  we  reflect  what  a  nu#n- 
ber  of  individuals  of  both  fexes  are  kept  in  good  order  by 
the  policeof  thisfociety,  bOw  few  of  them  are  broughtinto 
courcs  of  jiidice  as  delinquents,  how  peaceable  their  behavi¬ 
our,  and  iiow'  exemplary  their  conduA.  we  cannot  but  think 
their  principles  deferve  a  more  accurate  examination  than 
has  hiiherto  been  attempted,  owing  perhaps  to  the  vulgarpre- 
jcdlces  circulated  againd  them.  We  diallclofe  this  article 
with  obferving,  that,  accordingto  the  bed  of  our  informa¬ 
tion,  neither  their  miniders,  northofe  who  have  the  princi¬ 
pal  care  of  the  fociety,  enjoy  any  pecuniary  emolument  or 
advantages.  A  few  clerks  only  receive  falaries  for  keep¬ 
ing  their  records;  fothat  perhaps  there  is  not  a  religious, 
focietynow  exiding,  where  principle  has  greater  influence 
in  promoting  the  ends  of  their  inditution. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  all  the  fettlements  of  the  Euro¬ 
peans  in  America,  except  the  Quaker  fettkraent  of  Pen- 
filvania,  were  made  by  force  of  arms,  with  very  little 
regard  to  any  prior  title  in  the  natives.  The  kings  of 
Spain,  Portugal,  France,  and  Britain,  together  with  the 
States  of  Holland,  then  the  only  maritime  powers,  gave 
grants  of  fuch  parts  of  America  as  their  people  could  lay 
hold  on,  dudying  only  to  avoid  interference  with  their 

.  European  neighbours.  But  Mr  Penn,  being  a  Quaker, 
did  npt  think  his  powers  from  king  Charles  IL  a  luflici- 
ent  title  to  the  country  fince  called  Penfilvania:  He  there¬ 
fore  aflembled  the  fachems  or  princes  then  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  and  purchafed  from  them  the  extent  of  land  that  he 
wanted.  The  government  of  this  province  is  modly  in 
the  hands  of  the  Quakers,  who  nev^  have  any  quarrels 
with  the  natives.  When  they  defire  to  extend  their  fet¬ 
tlements,  they  purchafe  new  lands  of  the  fachems,  never 
taking  a.^y  thing  from  them  by  force.  How  unlike  is  this 
conduct  to  that  of  the  Spaniards,  who  murdered  millions 
of  the  natives  of  Mexico,  Terra  Firma,  Peru,  Chili,  <bc^ 
The  barbarities  ufed  to  jhefe  poor  Indians  in  conquering 
their  country,  and  forcing  them  to  difeover  their  gold, 
are  a  reproach  to  human  nature. 

QUALITY,  is  defined  by  Mr  Locke,  to  be  the  power  in 
a  fubjed:  of  producing  any  idea  in  the  mind.  See  Me¬ 
taphysics. 

Qualities,  thofe  qualities  principally  introdu¬ 
ced  by  means  of  chemical  experiments,  as  fumigation,  aV 
malgamation,  cupellation,  volatilization,  precipitation,  isc, 
SeeCHEMlSTRY. 

Quality  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  kind  of  title  given  to  certain 
perfons,  in  regard  of  their  territories,  fignories,  or  other 
pretenfions. 

QUAMSI,  a  province  of  China,  bounded  by  the  province 
of  Yunan  on  the  weff,  by  Queycheu  on  the  north,  by 
Qu^amtum  on  the  eaft,  and  by  Tonquin  on  the  fouth. 

QUAMTUM,  or  Canton,  a  province  of  China,  bound¬ 
ed  by  Huguam  and  Kiamfi  on  the  north,  by  Foken  on 
the  eaft,  by  the  ocean  on  the  fouth,  and  by  Quamfi  oh 
the  welt. 

QUAN- 
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QUANTITY,  anything  capable  of  efllmation,  ormenfu- 
Tation;  or  which,  being  compared  with  another  thing  of 
the  fame  kind,  may  be  laid  to  be  greater  or  lefs  than  it, 
equal  or  unequal  to  it.  See  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
Geometry. 

Qjjantity,  in  grammar,  an  afFedion  of  a  fyllable,  where¬ 
by  its  meafure,  or  the  time  wherein  it  is  pronounced,  is 
alcerta'ned;  or  that  which  determines  the  fyliable  to  be 
long  or  fhort.  * 

QUARANTINE,  is  ufed  for  a  term  of  forty  days,  which 
v  fTels,  coming  from  places  fulpeded  of  contagion,  are 
obMgtd  to  wait  in  cer  ain  places  appointed  to  air  them- 
felves,'  before  they  come  into  port.  See  Lazar-house. 
QU  '^RRY,  a  place  under  ground,  out  of  which  are  got 
marble,  free-Rone,  flate,  iime-Rone,  or  other  matters  pro¬ 
per  for  buil'J’ngs. 

Quarry  or  Quarrel,  among  glaziers,  a  pane  of  glafs,  cut 
.  in  a  diamond  fot  m.  '  ' 

QUART,  a  meafure  containing  the  fourth  part  of  feme  o- 
ther  meafure, 

QUARTAN,  in  medicine,  a  fpecies  of  intermitting  fever. 
Se>  Medicine. 

QUART ATION,  a  method  of  purifying  gold  by  melting 
three  parts  of  fiver  with  one  of  gold,  and  then  throwing 
the  mixture  into  aqua-fortis.  See  Chemistry,  p.  129. 
QUARTER,  the  fourth  part  of  anything 

Quarter,  in  we  ghts,  is  generally  ufed  for  the  fourth 
part  of  an  hundred  weight  averdupois,  or  28 

Ufed  as  the  name  of  a  dry  meafure,  quarter  is  the 
fourth  part  of  a  ton  in  weight,  or  eight  bulhels. 
Quarter,  in  aftronomy,  the  fourth  part  of  the  moon’s 
period.  . 

Quarter,  in  heraldry,  is  applied  to  the  parts  or  members 
of  the  (irft  divifion  of  a  coat  that  is  quartered,  or  divided 
into  four  quarters.  See  Quart ERijfNG. 
Tr^/iir-QuARTER,  in  heraldry,  is  a  quarter  fingle  or  alone; 

'  which  IS  to  pofTefs  one  fourth  part  of  the  field. 

This  makes  one  of  the  honourable  ordinaries  of  a 
coat. 

Quarter-masters,  or  Quarteers,  in  a  man  of  war,' 
ate  officers  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  rummage,  Row,  and  trim 
the  ffiip  in  the  hold;  to  overlook  the  Reward  in  his  deli¬ 
very  of  vidluals  to  the  cook,  and  in  pumping  or  drawing 
out  beer,  or  the  like.  They  are  alfo  to  keep  their  watch 
duly,  in  conning  the  ffiip,  or  any  other  duty, 
Quarter-master,  an  offi..erin  the  army,  whofe  bufinefs 
is  to  look  after  th.e  quarters  of  the  foldiers ;  of  which 
there  are  feveral  kinds,  i>/2  The  quarter-maRer  general, 
whofe  bufinefs  is  to  provide  good  quarters  for  the  whole 
army  ;  quarter-maRer  of  horfe,  he  who  is  to  provide 
quarters  for  a  troop  of  horfe;  quarter-mafter  of  foot,  he 
v/ho  is  to  provide  quarters  for  a  regiment  of  foot, 
QUARTERING,  in  the  Tea  language,  isdifpofing  the  ffiip’s 
.company  at  an  ^engagement,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that 
^each  may  readily  know  where  his  Ration  is,  and  what  he 
is  to  do. 

Quartering,  in  heraldry,  is  dividing  a  coat  into  four 
or  moi'e  quarters  or  quarierings,  by  parting,  couj>ing, 
6'c.  that  is,  by  perpendicular  and  horizontal  lines,  <bc, . 
QUATUOR  viR.  in  antiquity,  formerly  written IIII.  VIR, 
a  Roman  magiRrate  who  .had, three  colleges  joined  with 
hiip  n  the  Came  adminiRration,  and  had  4he  care  of  con- 
du<Rmg  and  fettling  the  colonies  fent'into  the  provicefes, 
VoL,  IIL  -  90I,  2 
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There  were  alfo  qua'tuor-viri  appointed  to  infped  and 
take  care  of  repairs,  <b‘c. 

QUAVER,  in  mufic,  a  meafure  of  time,  equal  to  half  a 
crotchet,  or  an  eighth  of  a  femibreve.  See  Mu  sick. 

QUEBEC,  the  capital  of  Canada,  in  North  America,  fi- 
tuated  OB  the  weR  fide  of  the  river  of  St  Lawrence,  300 
miles  north-weR  of  EoRon  in’ New  England;  W.  long. 
74°-  N.  lat.  47"  35', 

QUEEN,  a  woman  who  holds  a  crown  lingly. 

7'he  title  of  queen  is  alfo  given  by  way  of  courtefy  to 
her  that  is  married  to  a  king,  who  is  called  by  way  of 
diRindlion  queen -confort;  the  former  being  termed  queen- 
regent.  The  widow  of  a  king  is  alfo  called  queen,  but 
with  the  addition  of  dowager. 

Queen’s  county,  a  county  of  Ireland,  bounded  by  King’s- 
county,  on  the  north;  by  Kildare,  on  the  eaR;  by  Kil¬ 
kenny,  on  the  foutli;  and  by  the  province  of  MunRer,  on 
the  weR. 

Qu  een’s  FERRY,  a  town  of  Scotland,  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
t  ie  river  Forth,  ten  miles  weR  of  Edinburgh. 

QUEENBOROUGH,  a  borough  town  of  the  ifle  of  Shep- 
py,  in  Kent,  twelve  miles  north-weR  of  Canterbury.  It 
fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

QUERCUS,  in  botany,  agenus  of  the  monoecia  polyandria 
clafs.  The  calix  of  the  male  has  five  fegments;  it  has  no 
corolla;  and  the  Ramina  are  from  five  to  ten.  The  calix 
of  the  female  is  one  entire,  rough- leaf;  it  has  no  corolla* 
the  Ryli  are  from  two  to  five;  and  the  feed  is  ovated. 
There  are  14  fpecies,  only  one  of  them,  viz.  the  robur, 
or  common  oak,  a  native  of  Britain. 

QUERCY,  the  fouth-eaR  divifion  of  the  province  of  Gui- 
enne,  in  France,  have  Limofin  on  the  north,  and  Langue¬ 
doc  on  the  fouth. 

QUERIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  triaodria  trigjmia 
clafs.  The  calix  confiRs  of  five  leaves;  it  has  no  corolla; 
and  thecapfule  has  one  cell  and  one  feed.  There  are  two 
fpecies,  none  of  them  natives  of  Britain. 

QUESTION,  in  logic,  a  propofition  propofedby  way  of  in¬ 
terrogation.  See  Logic. 

QUESTOR,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an  officer  who  had  the 
management  of  the  public  treafure. 

The  queRorffiip  was  the  firR  office  any  perfon  could 
bear  in  the  commonwealth,  and  gave  a  right  to.fit  in  the 
fenate. 

^  At  lirft  there  were  only  two;  but  afterwards  two  o- 
thers  were  created,’  to  take  care  of  the  payment  of  the 
armies  aljroad,  of  the  felling  plunder,  Dooty,  ^c.  for 
which  purpofe  they  generally  accompanied  the  confuls  in 
their  expeditions;  on  which  accounr  they  were  called  pe- 
regrini,  as  the  firR  and  principal  two  were  called  urbani. 

Th:  number  of  queRorswas  afterwards  greatly  increa- 
fed.  They  had  the  keeping  of  the  decrees  of  thefenate;  and 
hence  came  the  two  offices  of  queflor  principis,  or  augu- 
fti,  fometimes  called  candidatus  principis,  whofe  office  re- 
ferabled  in  moR  relpe<Rs  that  of  our  fecretaries  of  Rate  * 
and  the  quaeRor  palatii,  anfwering  in  a  great- meafure  to 
our  lord  chancellor, 

QUEUE,  in  heraldry,  fignifies  the  tail  of  al^eaft;  thus  if 
a  lion  be  borne  with  a  forked  tail,  he  is  blazoned  double 
queued. 

QUICK,  or  quickset  hedge,  among  gardeners,  denotes 
all  live  hedg  s  of  whatever  fort  of.  plants  they,  are  com- 
pofed,  to  diftingUiffi  them  from  dead  hedges :  but  in  a 
'-  6  Q_  '  tnofs 
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more  flrid  fenfe  of  the  word,  it  is  reftrained  to  thofe 
planted  with  the  hawthorn,  under  which  name  thefe 
young  plants,  or  fets,  are  fold  by  the  nurfery-gardeners 
who  raife  them  for  fale. 

Quicksilver.  See  Chemistry,  p.  85. 

QUIETISTS,  a  religious  fe^l,  which  made  a  great  noife 
towards  the  clofe  of  the  laft  century. 

They  were  fo  called  from  a  kind  of  abfolute  reft  and 
ina61ion,  which  theyfuppofed  the  foul  to  be  in  when  arri¬ 
ved  at  that  ftate  of  perfe<ftion  which  they  called  the  unitive 
life;  in  which  ftate,  they  imagined  the  foul  wholly  em¬ 
ployed  in  contemplating  its  God,  to  whofe  influence  it 
was  entirely  fubmiflive,  fo  that  he  could  turn  and  drive 
it  where  and  how  he  would.  In  this  ftate,  the  foul  no  lon¬ 
ger  needs  prayers,  hymns,  ^c.  being  laid,  as  it  were,  in 
the  bofom,  and  between  the  -arms  of  its  God,  in  whom 
it  is  in  a  manner  fwaJlowed  up. 

The  Mahometans  feem  to  be  no  ftrangers  to  quietifm. 
They  expound  a  palTage  in  the  feventieth  chapter  of  the 
Koran,  viz.  0  thou  foul,  *u}hich  art  at  reft,  return  unto 
thy  Lord,  &c.  of  a  foul,  which  having,  by  purfuing  the 
concatenation  of  natural  caufes,  raifeditfelf  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  that  Being  which  produced  them,  and  exifts  of 
neceflity,  refts  fully  contented,  and  aquiefces  in  the  know¬ 
ledge,  <iyc.  of  him,  and  in  the  contemplation  of  his  per¬ 
fections. 

QUILLS,  the  large  feathers  taken  out  of  the  end  of  the 
wing  of  a  goofe,  crow,  <bc, 

(^ills  are  denominated  from  the  order  in  which  they 
are  fixed  in  the  wing,  the  fecond  and  third  quills  being 
the  beft  for  writing,  as  they  have  the  largeft  and  roundeft 
barrels.  -  .  '  , 

In  order  to  harden  a  quill  that  is  foft,  thruft  the  bar¬ 
rel  into  hot  aflies,  ftirring  it  till  it  is  foft  j  then  taking  it 
out,  prefs  it  almoft  flat  upon  your  knee  with  the  back  of 
a  penknife,  and  afterwards  reduce  it  to  a  roundnefs  with 
your  fingers.  If  you  have  a  number  to  harden,  fet  wa¬ 
ter  and  alum  over  the  fire;  and  while  it  is  boiling  put  in 
a  handful  of  quills,  the  barrels  only,  for  a  minute,  ‘and 
then  lay  them  by. 

QUINCE,  in  botany.  SeepYRUs. 

QUINCUNX,  in  Roman  antiquity,  denotes  anything  that 
confifts  of  five  twelfth-parts  of  another,  but  particularly 
of  the  as. 

QUINDECAGON,  in  geometry,  a  plain  figure  with  fifteen 
fides  and  fifteen  angles. 

QU INDECEMVIRI,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  college  of 
15  magiftrates,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  prefide  over  the 
facrifices. 

They  were  alfo  the  interpreters  of  the  Sibyl’s  books; 
which,  however,  they  never  confulted  but  by  art  exprefs 
order  of  the  fenate 

QUINQUAGENARIUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an  ofiicer 
who  had  the  command  of  fifty  men. 
QUINQUAGESIMA  Sunday,  Shrove  Sunday,  fo  cal¬ 


led  as  being  about  the  fiftieth  day  before  Eafter. 

QUINQU ATRIA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  feftivals  celebra¬ 
ted  in  honour  of  Minerva,  with  much  the  fame  ceremo^- 
nies  as  the  panathenasa  were  at  Athens. 

QUINQUEFOLIUM,  in  botany.  See  Potentilla. 

QUINQUENNALIS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  magiftrate 
in  the  colonies  and  municipaf  cities  of  that  empjre,  who 
had  much  the  fame  office  as  the  sedile  at  Rome. 

QUINQUER^^MIS,  in  antiquity,  a  galley  with  five  rows 
of  oars., 

QUINQUEVIRI,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an  order  of  five 
prielfs,  peculiarly  appointed  for  the  facrifices  to  the  dead, 
or  celebrating  the  rites  of  Erebus. 

QUINQUINA,  See  Cinchona. 

QUINTESSENCE,  in  chemiftry,  a  preparation  confift- 
ing  of  the  effential  oil  of  fome  vegetable  fubftance  mixed 
and  incorporated  with  fpirit  of  wine.  ^ 

Quintessence,  in  alchemy,  is  a  myfterious  term,  figni- 
fying  the  fifth,  or  laft  and  higheft  effence  of  power  or  k. 
natural  body. 

QUINTILE,,  in  aftronomy,  an  afpe<5]:of  the  planets,  when 
they  are  72  degrees  diftant  from  one  another,  ora  fifth 
part  of  the  zodiac. 

QUINTILIANS,  a  fe<ft  of  ancient  heretics,  thus  called 
from  their  prophetefs  Q^intilia.  In  this  fed  the  women 
were  admitted  to  perform  the  faccrdotal  and  epifcopal 
fundions.  They  attributed  extraordinary  gifts  to  Eve 
fojr  having  firft  eaten  of  the  tree  of  knowledge;  told  great 
things  of  Miriam  the  fifter  of  Mofes,  as  having  been  a 
pro^etefs,  ^c.'  They  added  that  Philip  the  deacon  had 
four  daughters  who  were  all  propheieffes,  and  were  of 
their  fed.  In  thefe  affemblies  it  was  ufual  to  fee  the  vir¬ 
gins  entering  in  white  robes,  perfonating  prophetefTes. 

QUINZY,  Quinsey,  or  Anglina.  See  Medicine, 

QUIRE  of  paper,  the  quantity  of  24  or  25  meets. 

QUIRINALIA,  in  antiquity,  a  feaft  celebrated  among  the 
Romans  in  honour  of  Romulus,  who  was  called  Quiri- 
nus.  Thefe  feafts  were  held  onYhe  13th  of  the  kalends 
of  March. 

QUIRITES,  In  antiquity,  a  name  given  to  the  people  of 
Rome,  chiefly  the  common  citizens,  as  diftinguifhed  from 
the  foldiery. 

QUOIN,  or  Coin,  on  board  a  fh ip,  a  wedge  faftened  on. 
the  deck  clofe  to  the  breech  of  the  carriage  of  a  gun,  to 
keep  it  firm  up  to  the  fhip-fide. 

Cantic  quoins  are  fhort  three-legged  quoins  put  between 
caflts  to  keep  them  fteady. 

Quoins,  in  architedure,  denote  the  corners  of  brick  or 
lione  walls.  The  word  is  particularly  uled  for  the  ftones 
in  the  corners  of  brick-buildings.  When  thefe  ftand 
out  beyond  the  brick- work,  their  edges  being  chamfered 
off,  they  are  called  ruftic  quoins. 

QUOTIDIAN,  in  medicine.  See  Medicine,  p.  62. 

QUOTIENT,  in  arithmetic.  See  Arithmetic,  p.  376. 
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RAAB,  a  city  of  Lower  Hungary,,  fituated  at  the  con-  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria  :  E.  long.  18®,  N.  lat.  48®^. 
fluence  of  the  rivers  Danube  and  Raab,  and  fubjed  RABBI,  or  Rabbins,  a  title  which  the  pharifees  and  doc¬ 
tors 
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'  tors  of  the  law  among  the  Jews  aiTumed,  ahtl  literally 
fignifies  mafters,  or  exceilents.  “ 

There  were  feveral  gradations  before  they  arrived  at 
the  dignity  of  a  rabbin,  which  was  not  conferred  till  they 
had  acquired  the  profoundeft  knowledge  of  the  law  and 
the  traditions.  It  does  not  however  appear,  that  there 
was  any  fixed  age,  or  previous  examination  neceflary ; 
but  when  a  man  had  diilinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  lldll  in 
the  written  and  oral  law,  and  palTed  through  the  fubor- 
dinate  degrees,  he  was  faluted  a  rabbin  by  the  public  voice. 

Among  the  modern  Jews,  for  near  feven  hundred  years 
paft,  the  learned  men  retain  no  other  title  than  that  of 
rabbi,  or  rabbins;  they  have  great  refpeft  paid  them, 
have  the  firft  places  or  feats  in  their  fynagogues,  deter¬ 
mine  all  matters  of  controverfy,  and  frequently  pronounce 
upon  civil  affairs ;  they  have  even  a  power  to  excommu¬ 
nicate  the  difobedient. 

•RABBIT,  in  zoology.  See  Lepus. 

RACE,  in  general,  fignifies  running  with  others  in  order 
to  obtain  a  prize,  either  on  foot,  or  by  riding  on  horfe- 
back,  in  chariots,  <bc. 

Race,  in  genealogy,  a  lineage  or  extradlion  continued  from 
father  tofon. 

RACHITIS,  the  Rickets.  See  Medicine,  p.  169. 

RACK,  an  engine  of  torture,  furniflied  with  pullies  and 
cords,  6" <7.  for  extorting  confeffion  from  criminals. 

Rack,  a  fpirituous  liquor  made  by  the  Tartars  of  Tongufia, 
This  kind  of  rack  is  made  of  mare’s  milk,  wliich  is  left 
to  be  four,  and  afterwards  diftilied  twice  or  thrice  be¬ 
tween  two  earthen  pots  clofely  flopped,  from  whence  the 
liquor  runs  through  a  fmall  wooden  pipe.  This  liquor  is 
more  intoxicating  than  brandy  diflilled  from  wine. 

Rack  is  alfo  a  fpirituous  liquor  which  the  Englifh  get 
from  Batavia  or  Malacca,  of  which  there  are  three  forts, 
the  one  being  extracted  from  the  cocoa  tree,  the  fecond 
from  rice,  and  the  third  from  fugar :  but  the  firft  is  the 
heft  and  moft  in  ufe.  It  is  made  of  the  bloftbm-bunch  of 
the  cocoa-tree  ;  for  which  purpoi'e  they  tie  the  bunch, 
while  it  is  ftill  wrapped  up  within  its  cod,  or  membrane, 
with  a  piece  of  packthread  ;  and  then  with  a  knife  make 
a  crofs  cut  in  that  bunch,  a  little  above  the  place  where 
it  is  tied,  and  adapt  a  pitcher  to  it  to  receive  the  liquor, 
which  is  called  toddy,  and  is  vinous,  palatable,  and  fweet ; 
others  ufe  a  bamboe-cane  inftead  of  a  pitcher.  Having 
thus  drawn  the  liquor,  they  let  it  ferment,  and  afterwards 
diftil  it. 

To  Rack  &c.  to  draw  them  off  from  their  lees, 

after  their  having  flood  long  enough  to  clear  and  fettle 
Hence  rack-vintage  is  frequently  ufed  for  the  fecond 
voyage  our  wine-merchants  ufed  to  make  into  France  for 
racked-wines. 

RACXOON,  in  zoology.  See  Viverra. 

RADIALIS,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  198. 
RADIANT,  in  optics,  is  any  point  of  a  vifible  obje(fl  from 
whence  rays  proceed.  See  Optics. 

RADIATED  flowers,  in  botany,  are  fuch  as  have  fe- 
veral  femi-flofcules  fet  round  a  difl<,  in  form  of  a  radiant 
ftar;  thofe  which  have  no  fuch  rays  are  called  difcous 
flowers. 

RADIATION,  the  a<ft  of  a  body  emitting  or  diffufing  rays 
of  light  ail  round,  as  from  a  centre.  See  Optics. 

RADICAL,  in  general,  foraething  that  fcrves  as  a  bafis  or 
foundation. 
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Hence  phyficians  talk  much  of  a  radicd  moifture. 

In  grammar,  we  give  the  appellation  radical  to  primi¬ 
tive  words,  in  contradiftinflion  to  compounds  and  deri¬ 
vatives. 

Algebraifts  alfo  fpeak  of  the  radical  fign  of  quantities, 
which  is  the  character  expreffing  their  roots. 

RADICLE,  that  part  of  the  feeds  of  all  plants,  which  up¬ 
on  vegetating  becomes  its  root,  and  is  difcoverable  by  the 
microfeope.  See  Agriculture,  p.  41. 

RADISH,  in  botany.  See  Raphanus* 

RADIUS,  in  geometry,  the  femi-diameter  of  a  circle,  or 
a  right  line  drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference, 

Radius,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  179, 

RADIX.  See  Root. 

RADNOR,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Radnor  in  Wales, 
fiiuated  in  W.  long.  3®  6',  N.  lat.  52®  20'. 

RAF  FERS,  in  budding,  are  pieces  of  umber,  which  ftand- 
ing  by  pairs  on  the  raifon  or  raifing  piece,  meet  in  an 
angle  at  the  top,  and  form  the  roof  of  a  building.  See 
Architecture, 

RAGOUT,  a  fauce,  or  feafoning,  intended  to  roufe  the 
appetite  when  loft  or  languifhing. 

RAGULED,  or  Ragged,  in  heraldry,  jagged  or  knot¬ 
ted.  This  term  is  applied  to  a  crofs  formed  of  the  trunks 
of  two  trees  without  their  branches,  of  which  they  fhew 
only  the  flumps.  See  Plate  CXLVIL  fig.  5. 

Raguled  differs  from  indented,  in  that  the  latter  is  re¬ 
gular,  the  former  not. 

RAJA,  the  title  of  the  Indian  black  princes,  the  remains  - 
of  thofe  who  ruled  there  before  the  Moguls.  Some  of 
the  rajas  are  faid  to  preferve  their  independency,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  mountainous  parts  ;  but  moft  of  them  pay. 
an  annual  tribute  to  the  Mogul. 

Raja,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  belonging  to  the  order  of 
amphibia  nantes.  There  are  five  fpiracula  below  towards 
the  peak;  the  body  is  comprefTed  ;  and  the  mouth  is  fi- 
tuate  under  the  head.  There  are  nine  fpecies,  one  of 
which  is  the  torpedo,  or  cramp-fifh,  found  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  and  Perfian  Gulph.  When  touched,  it  defends 
itfelf  by  a  tremulous  motion,  which  benumbs  any  animal 
which  attempts  to  injure  it. 

RAJANIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  dloecia  hexandria 
clafs.  The  calix  of  both  male  and  female  confifts  of  fix 
fegments  ;  none  of  them  have  any  corolla ;  the  female  has 
three  ftyli  ;  the  fruit  is  roundifh,  with  an  oblique  wing. 
There  are  three  fpecies,  none  of  them  natives  of  Britain, 

RAIL,  in  ornithology.  SeeRALLUS. 

RAIN,  v/ater  which  defeends  from  the  clouds  in  form  of 
drops  of  water. 

Rain  is  apparently  the  precipitated  vapours  of  watery 
clouds  ;  thus,  when  various  congeries  of  clouds  are  dri¬ 
ven  together  by  the  agitation  of  the  winds,  they  mix  and 
run  into  body,  and  by  that  means  diftblve  and  con-  " 
denfe  each  other  into  their  former  fubftance  of  water : 
alfo  the  coldnefs  of  the  air  is  a  great  means  to  colled, . 
conipad,  and  condenfe  clouds  into  water ;  which  being 
heavier  than  the  air,  muft  of  neceflity  fail  through  it  in 
the  form  we  call  rain.  Now  the  reafon  why  it  falls  in 
drops  and  not  in  whole  quantities,  as  it  becornes  con- 
denfed,  is  the  refiftance  of  the  air  ;  whereby  being  bro¬ 
ken  and  divided  into  fmaller  and  fmaller  parts  the  far¬ 
ther  it  pafiTes  through  the  air,  it  at  laft  arrives  to  us  in 
fmail  drops. 
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TMr.  Derham  accounts  for  the  precipitation  hence,  that 
«the  veficulae  being  full  of  air,  when  they  meet  with  a  colder 
air  than  that  they  contain,  their  air  is  contra<a:ed  into  a 
lefs  fpace  ;  and  confequently  the  watery  rtiell  rendered 
thicker,  fo  as  to  become  heavier  than  the  air,' 

Others  only  allow  the  cold  a  part  in  the  adion,  and 
bring  in  the  winds  as  fharers  with  it;  indeed,  it  is  plain, 
that  a  wind,  blowing  againfl  a  cloud,  will  drive -its  vefi- 
culae  upon  one  another,  by  which  means  feveral  of  them 
coallefcing,  will  be  enabled  to  def  end  ;  and  the  elFef): 
will,  be  ftill  more  confiJerable  if  two  oppofite  winds  blow 
^towards  the  fame  place.  Add  to  this,  that  clouds  al¬ 
ready  formed,  happening  to  be  aggravated  by  frelh  ac- 
ceflions  of  vapour  continually  afeending,  may  thence  be 
enabled  to  defeend. 

According  to  Rohaiilt,  the  .'great  caufe  of  rain  is  the 
heat  of  the  air  ;  which,  after  continuing  for  fome  time 
near -the  earth,  is  at  length  carried  up  on  high  by  a  w  nd, 
and  there  thawing  the  Inowy  villi,  or  flocks  of  the  half 
frozen  veficulae,  reduces  them  iaio  drops  ;  which,  coal 
lefeing,  defeend. 

Others,  as  Dr.  Clarke,  aferibe  this  defeent  of 
the  clouds  rather  to  an  alteration  of  the  atmofphere  than 
of  the  reficulx  ;  and  fuppofe  it  to  arife  from  a  diminution 
of  the  elaftic  force  of  the  air.  This  elafticity,  which  de¬ 
pends  chiefly  or  wholly  on  the  terrene  exhalations,  being 
weakened,  the  atmofphere  finks  under  its  burden,  and  the 
clouds  fall.' 

Now  the  little  veficles,  being  once  upon  the  defeent, 
will  perfift  therein,  not  with  ftanding  the  increafe  of  refift- 
ance  they  every  moment  meet  with.  For  as  ihey  all  tend 
tov/ard  the  centre  oF  the  earth,  the  farther  they  fall,  the 
more  coalitions  will  they  make  ;  and  the  more  coalitions, 
the  more  matter  will  there  be  under  the  fame  furface ; 
the  furface  only  increafing  as  the  fquares,  but  the  foli- 
dlty  as  the  cubes;  and  the  more  matter  under  the  fame 
furface,  the  lefs  refiflance  there  will  be  to  the  fame  mat¬ 
ter  Thus,  if  the  cold,  wind,  adt  early  enough  to 
precipitate  the  afeending  veficles;,  before  they  are  arrived 
at  any  confiderable  height,  the  coalitions  being  but  few, 
the  drops  will  be  proponionably  fmall ;  and  thus  is  formed 
a  dew.  If  the  vapours  be  more  copious,  and  rife  a  little 
higher,  we  have  a  mift  or  fog.  A  little  higher  ftill,  and 
they  produce  a  fmall  rain,  If  they  neither  meet  with 

cold  nor  wind,  they  form  a  heavy,  thick,  dark  fley. 

Hence,  many  of  the  phxmomena  of  the  weather  fnay 
be  accounted  for ;  as,  why  a  cold  fummer  is  always  a  wet 
cne,  and  a  warm  a  dry  one  ;  why  we  have  commonly 
moft  rain  about  the  equinoxes;  why  a  fettled,  thick, 
clofe  fley  fcarce"  ever  rains,  till  it  have  been  firft  clear. 
As  to  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls,  its  proportion  in 
feveral  places  at  the  fame  time,  and  in  the  fame,  place  at 
feveral  limes,  we  have  ftore  of  obfervatipns,  journals, 
^  <bc.  in  the  memoirs  af  the  French  Academy,  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfa£lions, 

RAIN  BOW.  See  Optics,  p.  435,^17^ 

J^unar  Ra  i  nbow.  The  moon  lometimes  alfo  exhibits  the 
phaenomenon  of  an  iris,  by  the  refraftion  of  her  rays  in 
drop"^  of  rain  in  the  night-time. 

Ariflotle  fays,  he  was  the  firft  that  ever  obferved  it  ;  and 
adds,  that  it  is  never  vifible  but  at  the  time  of  full  moon. 

The  lunar  iris  has  all  the  colours  of  the  folar,  only 
Winter., 
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Marine  Rainbow,  the  fea-bow,  is  a  phasnomenon  fome- 
times  obferved  in  a  much  agitated  fea,  when  the  wind, 
fweeping  part  of  the  tops  of  the  waves,  carries  them  a- 
ioft  ;  fo  that  the  rays  of  the  fun  are  refraded,  6’c.  as 
in  a  common  fhower. 

RAISINS,  grapes  prepared  by  fufe*ering  them  to  remain  on 
the  vf’Ae  till  they  are  perfeiflly  ripe,  and  then  drying  them 
in  the  fun,  or  by  the  heat  of  an  oven.  The  difference 
between  raifins  dried  in  rhe  fun,  and  thofe* dried  in  ovens, 
is  very  obv  ous :  the  former  are  fweet  and  pleafant,  but 
the  latter  have  a  latent  acidity  with  the  fweeinefs  that 
render?  them  much  lefs  agreeable 
RAKE  of  a  jhif)  is  all  that  part  of  her  hull  which  hangs  o- 
ver  both  ends  of  her  keel.  That  which  is  before,  is 
called  the  fore-rake,  or  rake-forward  ;  and  that  part 
which  is  at  the  fetcing  on  of  the  ftern  poll,  is  called  the 
rake  aft,  or  afterward. 

RALLUS,  in  ornithology  a  genus  belonging  to  the  order 
of  grailse.  The  beak  is  thickell  at  the  bale,  comprelTedg 
equal,  acute,  and  fomewhat  lharp  on  the  back  near  the 
point;  the  noflrils.are  oval;  the  feet  have  four  toes, 
without  any  web;  and  the  body  is  compreffed.  There 
are  ten  fpecies.  principally  dil-Hnguilhed  by  iheir  colour. 
RAM,  in  zoology.  See  Ovis 
Rani,  in  allronomy  .See  Astronomy. 

Battering  Ram,  in  antiquity,  a  military  engine  ufed  to  bat¬ 
ter  and  neat  down  the  walls  of  places  befieged. 

The  battering  lam  was  of  two  forts  ;  the  one  rude  and 
,  plain,  the  other  compound  The  forpier  Teems  to  have 
been  no  more  than  a  great  beam  which  the  foidiers  bore 
on  their  arms  and  {boulders,  and  with  one  end  of  it  by 
main  force  affailed  the  wall.  The  compound  ram  is  thus 
deferibed  by  Jofephus  ;  it  Js  a  valt  beam,  like  the  maft 
of  a  {hip,  {trengthened  at  one  end  with  a  head  of  iron, 
fomething  refembling  that  of  a  ram,  whence  it  took  its 
name. 

This  was  hung  by  the  middle  with  ropes  to  another 
beam,  which  lay  acrofs  two  polls ;  and  hanging  thus  e- 
qually  balanced,  it  was  by  a  great  number  of  men  drawn 
backwards  and  pufhed  forwaids,  flriking  the  wall  with 
its  iron-head. 

Plutarch  informs  us,  that  Marc  Anthony,  in  the  Par¬ 
thian  war,  made  ufe  of  a  ram  fourfeore  feet  Jong:  and 
Vitruvius  tells  us,  that  they  were  fometimes  an  hundred 
and  fix,  and  fometimes  an  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in 
•  length;  and  to  this  perhaps  the  force  and  ftrength  of 
^the  engine  was  in  a  great  rrieafure  owing.  The  tarn  was 
managed  at  one  time  by  a  whole  century  of  foidiers  ;  and 
they  being '{pent,  were  feconded  by  another  century,  fo 
that  it  played  continually  without  any,  intermifiion. 
Ram’s  head,  in  a  {hip,  is  a  great  block  belonging  to  the 
fore  an.;  main  halliards.  It  has  three  Ihivers  in  it,  into 
which  the  halliards  are  put,  and  in  a  hole  at  the  end  of 
it  are  reeved  the  ties. 

R  A.M  ADAN,  a  folemn  feafon  of  fading  among  the  Maho¬ 
metans.  See  Mahometanism. 

RAMIFICATION,  the  produiflion  of  boughs  or  branches, 
or  of  figures  refembling  branches. 

RAMMER,  an  inllrument  ufed  for  driving  down  dones  or 
piles  into  the  ground;  or  for  bearing  the  earth,  in  order 
to  render  it  more  folid  for  a  foundation. 

Rammer  of  a  gun,  the  gun-dick  ;  a  rod  ufed  in  charging 
of  a  gun,  to  drive  heme  the  powder,  as  alfo  the  {hot  and 

the 
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,  •  t!ie  wad,  which  keeps  the  ttiot  from  roHIng  out.  See 
Gunnery. 

Rampant,  in  heraldry,  a  term  applied  to  a  Hon,  leo* 

.  pard,  or  ether  bead  that  dands  on  his  hind- legs,  and 
rears  up  his  forefeet  in  the  pofture  of  climbing,  (hewing 
only  half  hi^  face,  as  one  eye,  ^c.  It  is  different  from 
faliant,  in  which  the  bead  Teems  fpringing  forward  as  if 
mak-ng  a  fally.  See  Plate  CXLVII.  fig.  6. 
Rampart,  in  fortification,  is  an  elevation  of  earth  round 
,  a  place  capable  of  refiding  the  cannon  of  an  enemy,  and 
,  fornted  into  badions,  cartins,  <bc.  See  Fortifica¬ 
tion. 

RAMSEY,  an  iiland  inthelrilh  channel,  on  the  coad  of 
Pemhrokefhire  !  W.  long  20’,  N.  lat.  51® '55"^. 
RAMUS,  in  general,  denotes  a  branch  of  anything,  as  of 
a  tree,  an  artery,  vein,  drc. 

RAN  A,  the  Frog,  in  zoology,  a  genus  belonging  to  the 
,  clafs  of  amphibia  reptilia.  The  body  is  n^ked,  furnllh* 
ed  with  four  feet,  and  withdut  any  tail.  There  are  17 
fpecies.  Frogs  undergo  a  very  drange  metaraorpbofis. 
When  they  fird  iffue  from  the  eggs,  tliey  appear  in  a 
roundilh  form,  with  a  long  tail,  and  are  then  denomi¬ 
nated  tadpolls.  After  continuing  in  this  date  forfeveral 
weeks,  the  tail  begins  to  mortify  and  fall  off  gradually, 

'  the  feet  at  the  fame  tirhe  fpringing  as  gradually  out  of  the 
.  body,  till  they  affumc  the  complete  form  of  frogs. 
RANCHIERA,  a  port- town  of  TerraTirma,  fituated  in 
W.  long.  72®,  N.  lat.  ii*^  34’. 

RANCID,  denotes  a  fatty  fubdance  that  is  become  rank. 

.  or  mudy,  or  has  contra^ed  an  ill  fmell  by  being  kept 
clofe. 

RANGE,  in  gunnery,  the  path  of  a  bullet,  or  the  line  it 
deferibes  from  the  mouth  of  the  piece  to  the  point  where 
it  Ipdges  See  Gunnery. 

RANGIFER,  the  rain-deer.  See  Corvus, 

RANK,  the  order  or  place  allotted  aperfon,  fuitable  to  his 
quality  or  merit, 

RANKING  OF  Creditors,  in  Scots  law.  See  Lav/, 
Tit.  xix.  13- 

RANSOM,  a  fum  of  money  paid  for  the  redemption  of  a* 
flave,  or  for  the  liberty  of  a  prifoTner  of  war.  ‘  In  our 
■  Taw-books,  ranfom  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  fum  paid  for  the 
pardon  of  fome  great  offence,  and  to  obtain  the  offender's 
liberty. 

RANULA,  a  tumour  under  the  tongue,  which  like  a  liga¬ 
ture  hinders  a  child  from  fpeaking  orfucking. 
RANUI^ULUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  polyandria 
polygynia  ciafs.  The  calix  confids  of  five  leaves,  and 
the  corolla  of  five  petals,  with  a  melliferous  pore  in  the 
claw  of  each  ;  and  the  feeds  are  naked.  There  are  38 
fpf^cies,  II  of  them  natives  of  Britain. 

RAOLCONDA,  a  city  of  the  hither  India,  fituated  in  the 
province  of  G  Tconda :  E.  long.'79®v  N.  lat.  17®  12^ 
RTPACIOUS  ANIMALS,  are  fuch  as  live  upon  prey. 
Rape,  in  law,  the  having  carnal  knowledge  of  a  woman 
„  by  force  and  againd  her  will.  See  Law,  Tit.  xxxiii.  26. 
RAPHANUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  letradynamra  fi- 
iiquofa  cUfs.  •  The  caiix  is  (but ;  the  pod  is  cylindrical, 
andfubarricialated  ;  there  are  two  melliferous  glands  be- 
tv/een  the  fhort  damina  and  the  pidillum,  and  as  many 
between  the  long  damina  and  caiix.  There  are  three 
Gacies,  only  one  of  them,  v/'z.  the  raphonidrum,  char- 
aock,  a  native  of  Britain. 

VoL.  HI.  91. 
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RAPfllDIA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infers  belonging  to 
the  order  of  neuroptera.  liiehead  is-depreffed  and  hor¬ 
ny  ;  it  has  two  teeth,  four  pappi,  and  three  llemmata  ; 
the  wings  are  defieded  ;  the  feelers  are  cylindrical,  and 
of  the  length  of  the  thorax ;  and  the  tail  of  the  female 
IS  furmlhed  with  a  lax  bended  bridle.  There  are  three 
Tpecies. 

RAPIER,  formerly  fignified  a  long  pld-fafiiioned  broad 
fword,  fuch  as  thofe  worn  by  the  common  foldiers  ;  but 
it  now  denotes  a  fmall  fword,  as  contradidinguifiied  from 
a  back- fword. 

RAPINE,  in  law,  the  taking  away  another’s  goods,  .  0- 
penly  and  by  violence. 

RAPPAHANOCK,  a  large  navigable  river  which  rifes  in 
themountains  wed  of  Virginia,  and  difeharges  iifelfinta 
the  bay  of  Chefepeak. 

RAPTURE,  an  etdafy,  or  tr^nfport  of  mind.  See  Ec¬ 
stasy. 

RARE,  in  phyfics,  dands  oppofed  to  denfe  ;  and  denotes 
a  body  that  is  very  porous,  whofe  pans  are  at  a  great 
didanceTrom  one  another,  and  which  contains  but  httie  ‘ 

,,  matter  under  a  large  bulk. 

RAREFACTION,  in  phyfics,  the  ai5I  whereby  a  body  is 
rendered  rare  ;  that  is,  brought  to  poffefs  more  room, 
or  appear  under  a  larger  bulk  without  accefiSon  of  any  new 
matter. 

l^ASEBURG,  a  port  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Finland,  and  territory  of  Nyland,  fituated  on  the  gulph 
of  Finland:  E.  long.  23®,  N.  lat  60®  22^. 

RASTAT,  the  name  of  two  towns  of  Germany  ;  one  in  the 
circle  of  Bavaria  and  archbifhopric  of  Saltzburg,  fituated 
on  the  river  Ens,  thirty-five  miles  fouih  of  the  city  Ens; 
another  in  the  circle  of  Swabia  and  marquifate  of  Ba¬ 
den,  fituated  on  the  ead  fide  of  the  river  Rhine,  twsniy- 
one  miles  fouth-wed  of  Philipfburg. 

RAT,  in  zoology.  SeeMus. 

Rat-tails,  or  Arrests,  in  the  manege,  fignify  hard 
callous  fwellings  upon  the  hinder  legs  under  the  hough, 
running  alpng  the  finew, 

A  horfe  is  called  rat-tail,  when  he  has  no  hair  upon  his 
tail. 

RATAFIA,  a  fine  fpirituous  liquor,  prepared  from  the 
kernels,  of  feveral  kinds  of  fruits,  particularly  of 
cherries  and  apricots. 

Ratafia  of  cherries  is  prepared  by  bruifin|  the  cherries, 
and  putting  them  into  a  veffel  wherein  brandy  has  been 
long  kept ;  then  adding  to  them  the  kernels  of  cherries, 
with  draw-berries,  fugar,  cinnamon,  white  pepper,  nut¬ 
meg,  cloves;  and  to  twenty  pound  ofch'ferries,  ten  quarts 
of  brandy.  The  veffel  is  left  open  ten  or  twelve  days, 
and  then  dopped  d.qfe  for  two  months  before  it  be  tap¬ 
ped.  Ratafia^^of  apricots  is  prepared  tv/o  ways,  Wz.  ci¬ 
ther  by  boiling  the  apricots  in  white  wine,  addmg  to  the 
liquor  an  equal  quantity  of  brandy,  with  fugar,  citiKamon, 
mace,  and  the  kernels  of  apncois ;  infufing  the  whole 
for  eight  or  ten  days ,  then  draining  the  liquor,  and'put- 
ting  it  up  for  ufe  :  Or  elfe  by  infifing  the  apricots  cut 
in  pieces  in  brandy,  for  a  day  or  two,  palling  it  ihiough 
a- draining  bag,  and  t  en  putting  in  the  ufiial  ingredi-n^s, 

RATCH,  or  Rash,  in  clock-W'ork,  a  fort  of  wheel  ha¬ 
ving  twelve  fangs,  which  ferve  to  lift  up  the  detents  eve- 

{  ry  .honr,  and  make  the  clock  llrike.  See  Watch. 

RATCHETS,  in  a  watch,  are  the  fmall  teeth  a;  the  bot- 
b  R  '  '  to  m 
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♦prrt  of  the  fufy.  Or  barrel-,  .\xrhich  (lops  It  h  winding  up. 
RATE;  a  ftandard  or  proportion,  by  which  either  the 
quantity  or  v'alae  of  a  thing  is  adjufled. 

Rate  of  a  Jhip  of^.varf\%  its  order,  degree,  or  diftintftton, 
as  to  magnitude,  burden,  <bc. 

RATEEN,  in  commerce,  a  thick  woollen  fluff,  quilt- 
.  ed,  woven  on  a  loom  with.four  treddles,  Jjke  ferges, 
and  other  fluffs,  that  have  the  whale  or  quilling. 
I'here  are  Tome  rateens  dreffedand  prepared  like  cloths  ; 
others  left'  firnply  in  the  hair;  and  others  where  the  hair 
or  knap  is  friz-d.  Rateens  ace  chiefly  manufactured  in 
France,  Holland,  and  Italy,  and  are  moltly  ufed  in. li¬ 
nings.  The  frizeis  a  fort  of  coarfe  rateen,  and  the  drug¬ 
get  is  a  rateen  hdf  linnen  half  woolen. 

R  A  FIFICATION,  an  aifl  approving  off,  and  conlirraing 
fomething  done-by  another  in  oUr  name. 

RATIO,  in  arithmetic  and  geometry,  is  that  relation  of 
homogeneous  things  which  determines  .the  quantity' of 
one  from  the  quantity  of  another,  without  theinteryen- 
tion  of  a  third.  See  ArithmetiCk,  Algebra,  ind 
Geometry. 

RATIOCIHATION,  the  of  reafoning.  See  RfiA.- 

s  O  N  I  N  G  . 

RATION,  in  the  army,  a  portion  of  ammunition,  bread, 
drink,  and  forage,  ddlributed  to- each  foldier  in  the  ar- 
hiy,  for  his  daily  fabliilence,  <bc,  ’"Fhe  horfe  have  rations 
of  hay  and  oats,  when  they  cannot  go,  out  to  forag^. 
The  rations  of  bread  are  regul'ated  by  weight.  The  or¬ 
dinary' rat-ion  of  a  foot-foldier  is  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
bread  per  day.  The  officers  have  feveral  rations  accor¬ 
ding  to  their  quality  and  the  number  of  attendants  that 
they  are  obliged’  to  keep.  When  the  ration  is  augme’nt- 
t4  on  occafmns  of  rejoicing,  it  is  called  a  double  ration. 
The  filips  crevvs  have  alfo  their  rations  or  aliowanpes'  of 
bifcuit,  puife,  and' water,  proportioned  according  to  their 
flock.  . 

RATIONAL,  reafonahlc.  See  Reason.  : 

Rattonal,  is  alio  applied  to  integral,  tradtional,  and  mixt 
numbers ;  thus  we  fay  rational  fradlion,  raiionaj  integer/ 
and  rational  mlxt  number. 

RATIOjN^^LE,  a  foliation  or  account  of  the  principles 
of  lome  opinion,  a^lion,  hypothefis,  phaenbmenoq,  0/ the 
.  hkt.  '  ^  ^  ^ 

RATIPOR,  a  town  of  3 oh emi a,  in  the  diachy  of  Silefia, 
ffnuated  on  the  river  Oder,  lixteen  mifes  nqxth-eaflr 
.Tfbpaw.v  ,,  '  _  ■  .  fc... 

FvATipor,  is  a  city  of  hither  Indi^j  Capital  pf-the  pto- 
,?;•!  vince  cvf  Malvh  fitU/ited  E.  Jong  8q^,  Nf  lat.  '4 
R.ATISBON,  a  city  of  Germany,^  in  yhe  circle  of  Bava¬ 
ria,  htuared  81  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Danube  and 
Regen,  in  long,  ^  s',  4*9- •  ® 

imperi*!  etty,  ?n-d  here  the  affembly  or  diet  of  the  flates^ 
of  the  empire  meets. 

TlATLINESror,  as  iheTeamen  call  them,  Rate j  ns,  thqfe. 
krics  v/hich  make  the  ladder  fleps  to  go  up  the  flitpuds 
and  p.uttocks,  hence  cafted  the  ratlijas  of  the  fhrouds. 
RATTLE  SNAKE,  See  Crotalus- 

RaT'CLE  SNAK^E  P.OOT*  '  See  PoLVtMT.A> 

R4-V^A,  a  city  of  Great  P^taivd;:*.. capital  of  the  Palatinate 
of  'R^va,  fituatsd  fifty  miles,  fpuih  ea ft  pf  W^rfaw 
RAVELIN,  in  fortiflcation,  was  anciently  a  flat  turftion,' 
placed  in  the  middle  of  a  curtin  ;  but  now  a  dittji.qhed 
FMdrk  ccmp.oftd.onJy  of  mo  faces,  vdftch  .m^ke  a'lahast 
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angle,  without  any  flanks,  and  raifed  before  the  cuftm 
on  the  cqunterfcarp  of  the  place.  See  Fort ificatiUn, 
RAVEN,  in  ornithology.  SeeCoRvusi  "  ■ 

ravEnglas,  a  port-town  of  Cumberland,  fituated  on 
the  Irifh  Channel,  thirty-eight  miles  fouth-wefl  of  Ckr- 
hfle.  ■  ;■  •  .  ,  .  -  ,  ■  • 

RAVENNA,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  pope’s  territories,  ca¬ 
pital, of  the  province  of  Romania,  fituated  E.  lOn. 

N.  lat,  44®  30'. 

RAUVOLFIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentagdria  mo- 
cogynia  clafs.  The  berry  contains  two  Reds.  ^  There 
are  two  fpecies;  both  natives  of 'America;  v 

RAY,  in  optics,  a  beam  of  light,  emitted  frpm  a  radiant 
or  luminous  body.  See  Optics. 

RAYLEIGH,  a  market-town  of  Effex,  ten  miles  fouth- 
.eafl  of  Chelmsford.  '  • 

RAYON  ANT,  or  Crof  Kayo  NANT,  in  her.aldry,  one 
which  has  rays  of  glory  behind  it,  dartiog  outftom  the 
centre  to  all  the  quarters  of  iheVfcutcheon,  as  reprefebt- 
.  ed  in  Plate  CXLVII.  -fig.  7.  '  , 

RAZOR,  a  well  knov/n  inftrument  ufed  by  furgeons,  bar¬ 
bers,  drc.  for  fhaving  the  hair  from  various  parrs  of 
the  body.,  ^  .  ,,  „  ,  ;  ,  '  , 

R.4J0K-BIH,.  in  ornitholojy..  See  Auca. 

■re- AC  HON.  in  phyTio’.ogy,  jthe  .jelifUnce  made  hy  all 
bodies  to  theadion  or  impulfe  of  others  jAb^^X  ^o^^avour 
to  change  its  ftate  whei.ber  of  motion' ot  reft.  Seejdt^- 

CHANICS.  -  i.  ’d^dV  luii 

READING,  a  borough  town  ia  Befkffiire,  fitij.ate4;fortjr 
miles  weft  of  London^  pear  ‘^he  cqmJju^qoe phe  , river 
Kenet,  and  ^Thames-;  it  fends  two  member:?  ^tq 
RE  AL,  is  applied  to  a  beipg  that  aduflly  exifts;  40  wliich 
feofe,  it  coincides  with  adual.  '  .  EH 

Realv  or  QdiAPX',  a.pity  of  Mq;xiqo,  iq  North 

capital  of  the  province  of  Chiapa,  fituated  W,.  Ion ^  97^®, 
N  lat.  i7<?*o 

REALEIO,  4  porthtoffjj/q  of  M^^xico.  in  the  province  of 
Nicaragua,  .fitp'ated  oil  tbe»;bay/ of  .the  Pacific  Ocean,  in 
•W.  iong.  91°  3q^  N  lat  xz®*  / 

REAJLISTS,  a  of,  frUoql  phliofopfiers,  formed  in  ppi 
pofi^tjop  toAhe  jeominaliils.  See  N  uvii  wALts^T^.  j  ^ 
Under  the  Realifts  are  inclodjE^d  the'S^otifts,  Thomms, 

.  and  all./ excepting  pheTollo;wer5  ^  Theif^dif- 

tinguifliing lenet  is,  that^  oruverfa]^;are-  realities; japd  have 
an  afluaJ  exiltence  ouft  ofiarv  >icfea ipiaginaiiam  pr, 
as  they  exprefs  it  in  the  fehook,  ig]  whereas 

the  nominalist  contend,  thfit  they  exiftmnly  i»*theniijick 
and  are  only,  ideas,  qr  manners  of  qooceiying  things.  , 
REALITY,  in  the  ftirodls,  a  dimiputlye iof  things 
firtt  ufed  by  th.e  Scoufts.lto  denqt?  a‘ thing  .which  haay 
exift  of  itfelf  ;  or'which  has  a  full  and^  shfolute  bei.^g  of 
iifelf,  and  is  not  confidered  as  a  pitrt  of  any  other. 
REALM,  .a  country  \Vhich  gives  its  head,  or,  governor,  th,e 
denomination  of  a  king.  ' 

REALMONT,  a  town  of  Jrance,  in  the  province  of 
Languedoc,  fituated  thirty-two  miles  norih-eaft  of  Tho- 
loufe.  ■ 

REiAR,  a  term  frequently^ ufed  in  compofitiqn,  to  denote 
foniething  behind  or  backwards,  in  refpe<5l  of  another, 
in  qppofition  to  van  ;  thus,  in,  a  military  fenfe,  it  is  u- 
,  fed  for  the  ttind  part  of  an  arrays  in  oppofiticn  to  the 
front:  ^ 

RE4SQH,  a  faculty,,  or  I  power  of  the  mind,  .  whereby  it 

diftin-. 
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diftinguifhes  go6d  from  evil,  truth  from  falfehood,  ^c. 
See  Logic  and  Metaphysics.  • 

REASONING,  Ratiocination,  the  exercife  of  the  fa¬ 
culty  of  the  mind  called  reafbn  ;  or  it  is  an  or  opera- 
•  tion  of  the  mind,  deducing  fome  unk??own  propofition 
from  .other  previous  ones  that  are  evident  and  known. 
See  Logic,  and  Metaphysics. 

REB  Al'E,  or  Rebatement,  in  commerce,  S term  much 
ufed  at  Amfterdam,  for  an  abatement  in  the  price  of  fe- 
veral  commodities,  when  the  buyer  inftead  of  taking  time 
advances  ready  money. 

REBATEMENT,  in  heraldry,  a  diminution  or  abatement 
of  the  bearings  in  a  coat  of  arms. 

REBEL,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Mecklen- 
burgh,  thirty-two  miles  louth-eaft  of  Guftrow. 
REBELLION,  a  traiterous  taking  up  of  arms  againH:  the 
king  by  his  own  natural  fubjeds^  or  thofe  formerly  fub- 
dued. 

REBUS,  in  ^enigmatical  repreferitation  of  fome  name,  6“^. 
by  ufing  figures  or  pidures  inficad  of  words,  or  parts  of 
words .  Camden  mentions  an  inltance  of  this  ablurd  kind 
^  of  wit  in  a  gcllant,  whoexprefied  his  love  to  a  woman, 
named  Rofe  Hill,  by  painting  in  the  border  of'  his  gdwn 
a  roje,  a  hilt,  an  eye\  a  loaf,  and  Hhuell ;  which,  in  the 
ftyle  of  the  r^bus,  reads,  Hill,  /  Uw  *vjell  This 
kind  of  wit  was  long  pradife'd  by  the  great,  VEo  took  the 
pains  to  find  devices  for  their  names.  It  was/ however, 
happily  ridiculed  by  Ben  Johnfon,  in  the-  humo’-irous 
defer  ptian  of  Abel  0rUgger^s  divi^S,-  in  the  Alchemift ; 
andby  the  ift  ihedevke  bf  l-a^k  of  Newberry; 

being  raiftd  to  fign-poih,  was 
at  cobrt: 

REBUTTER.,  in  law,  the  defend  mtVanfwer  to  theplan- 
Surrejoinder, ’'in  %  ea  depending  in  the*  court  of 

«' rchaftber^^'/ '  -  i> 

RECAPITULATION,  is  a  fummary,  or  a^  concife  and 
tfj^ffiteftt'ferfdrheratidh  d  the 'prihelpkl -‘rMrigs  hililied  on  in 
the*  pi^gdirtg^fkouHej*  Whereby  ihe'for'ce  of  ithe  whole 
is  colle<51ed  into  one  view  ?  >  *  /Qf  . 

RECJ^WE^,  d6‘'il^UhiaiiCS,  ’glafs-Vet^^  for  colitkihihg 
the  tlmjg  i)ft-?whMh‘an-^xperirhcbt'Jn  the"  to 

Al^ilTdMV^’,  p  282. 

R'ECHABITE^  the  an- 

'^'ci^ht  J^tfadali  th(? Toft  of  ^Rectiab, 

/c0rrfi^r6h?^ndidg Tn  hi^-Od-r?  f^Mdy  iind^fthdtrity,^ 

:  6rfl,  not 

to '  drif^k  d Teboft’dly ;  ftOt  to*  build  any  houfes, 

^  bflt  tO^  dwM  in'  tgfitk  i^add  nor»t6*fo4  any  corn, 

oY  ^raftt'^ihes.* '  Th'lfe  rlileSiheR^'diabites  bbkirved  with 

RECIPE', *^*111 'medicine;  -piJefcriptiOn  hi  renvedy^  tO  be 
-  takenTy^jJatieWf  ib  fcatlied%ee^uTa  ;a^ Way's  begYo'nin^ 
with  the  word  recipe,  i.  e.  iak^  \  4/hich  is  generally  idc* 
noted  by' th'e  abbreviafure'^Rot^?  H 

RECIPIENT,  the  fame  with  rhcav'erl' 

RECIPROCAL,  in  general/ fomething  that  is  mutual or 
which- is  returned  equally^  on/bo lE  Sd^s,  ori  that  affe<5ti 
both  parties  alike,  '  '  '  ' 

Reciprocal  Yerms, among  logicians,  are  thofe  which  have 
the  iame  fignihca^ion  V'  cohfe^uently  are  convertible, 
or  may  be  ufed  for  each  other.  *  d 

Reciprocal  *  im geometry^  thi^ef  wE!^4aW 
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tlie  antecedents  and  conrequents  of  the  fame  ratio  in  both 
figures.  See  Geometry. 

RECITATIVO/ in  mufick,-  a  kind  of  Tinging  that  differs 
but  littl?  from  ordinary  pronunciation,  luch  as  that .  in 
which  tlhie  feveral  parts  of  the  liturgy  are  rehearfed  in  ca¬ 
thedrals'; 'or*  that  wherein  the  adtors  commonly  deliver 
themfeives  on  the  theatre  at^he  opera,  when  they  are  to 
.  expeefsforne  adtionor  paffion,  to  relate  fome  event,  or  re¬ 
veal  fome  defign. 

RECKONING,  Or  a  Jhip'^s  Reckoning.  See  Naviga¬ 
tion. 

RECLINATION  of  a  plane,  in  dialling,  the  number  of 
degrees  which  a  dial-plane  deans,  backw'ards  from  an 
exadlly  upright  or  vertical  plane,  that  is,  from  the  ze¬ 
nith.  See  Dialling. 

RECLUSE,  amoBg  the  Papifts,  a  perfan  fhut  up  in  a  fmall 
cell  of  an  hermitage,  or  monaffery,  and  cut  off^,  not  only 
from  all  cOnverfation.  with  the  wmrld,  bu^  even  with  the 
houfe.  This  is  a  kind  of  voluntary  imprifonment,  from 
a  motive  either  of  devotion  or  penance. 
RECOLLECTION,  a  mode  of  thinking,  by  which  ideas 
fought  after  by  the  mind,  are  found,  and  brought  again 
to  view. 

RECONNOITRE,  in  war,  to  view  and  examine  the  ftate 
and  firuation  of  things. 

RECORD,  an  authentic  teftimony  in  writing,  contained  in 
rolls  of  parchment,  and  .preferved  in  a  court  of  record. 
RECORDER,  a  perfon  whom  the  mayor  and  other  magir 
ftrates  of  a  city  or  corporation  aflbeiate  to  them,  for  their 
better  direftion  in  matters  of  juftice,  and  proceedings  in 
law  ;  on  which  account  this  perfon  is  generally  a  coun- 
fellorj  or  other  perfon  well  fltilled  in  the  law.  V'  ^ 
'The  recorder  of  London  is  chofen  by  the  lord  m^yor 
and  aldermen  ;  and,'  as  he  is  beld  to  be  the  mouth  of  the 
City,  he  delivers  the  judgment  of  the  courts  thereinj  and 
records  and  certifies  the  city-cultoms.  ^ 

RECOURSE  ON  BILLS,  in  Scots  law.  Se^  Law,  TiL 
■  '  ■  *  ’■  '• 
RECREMENT  in  chemiffry,  fome  fuperffubus  mfitter  fe- 
parated  from  fome  other  that  is  ufefuti  in  which  fenfe  it 
is  the  fame  withTcorise,  faeces,  and -excr^dierits*  SeS 

OHEKlfS'TRY  '  '  ' 

RECRlMINAriON,  in  law,  an  accufation  brough'tjby 
the  acc’u.fied  agaihit  the  acc’ufer  upbmhe  fa.me  fk&.  f 
RECRUITS  in  military  affairs,  nevV-taifed  foldiersi  de.- 
figned  to  Inpply  the  place  of  thofe  who  have  loff  their 
'  liy^5-in  tHcTerVice,  ’br.kVe  difabled  by  age  ot  wouftds.*^  1 
RECTANGLE,  ih  geomeiry,  the  fa’me  with/>a  ri^ht- angled 
■‘paHll’elogvam.  -See  Gfi'oik'ETRYV 
RHOf  IBfCATION/  in  chefhl^h■5^  jS'4athrft|';bUt  tbe  Ye- 
pethlbn  of  a  diffilla^tion'^op'fubhfiiafciOlY  fe^era]  :nn^«s^>in 
63  bpder-  to  render  thd^fubftaiVce-pdreT,  -ilfc'eL  add  Freer  from 
aqueous  or  earthy  parts.  "  ’ 

REGTiElER*,  in  haVigation,  *ao  iftffrtiment  cOnfill^iTig  of 
<^"twc>^pafts, : which  are  tti/o  NVelds  l^id  hne 

leiTnto;  the  other,  and  To  fattened  ’together  in  their 
centres,  that  they  reprefedt  two  chihpaff^,  bne^fi’^ed, 
the  other  mov^abH  ;  bf  them  divided  into  tlfe  thir- 
•SJ  tyT4ro^p6'lft4  of  the  Gompafs,  and  three  htjndred  and 
ty^  deg'fe^^  jiand  rmhib^red ‘  both  Cays,  ' frbm  the  north 
add^khel^fiAithi  ehdiag  at  the  caff  and  Weffi  in-  rifn^tyi 
'u  li'd  -  :/a 

the^hbrikoiJ>  in  'which 
ihs 
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^  the  north  and  all  the  other  points  of  the  compafs  are  fixed 
and  immoveable. 

The  moveable  compafs  reprefents  the  mariners  com- 
‘  pafs,  in  which  the  north  and  all  other  points  are  liable  to 
variation. 

In  the  centre  of  the  moveable  compafs  is  faftcned  a  filk 
thread,  long  enough  to  reach  the  outfide  of  the  fixed  x:om- 
pafs.  But,  if  the  inftrument  be  made  of  wood,  there  is 
an  index  inflead  of  the  thread. 

Its  ofe  is  to  find  the  variation  of  the  compafs,  to  recr 
tify  the  co.urfe  at  fea;  having  the  amplitude  or  azimuth 
•given.  '  '  " 

Hectifier,  in  the  diflillery,  the  perfoo  whofe “employ¬ 
ment  it  is  to  take  the  coarfe  malc-fpirit  of  the  mak-dii- 
ler,  and  redilbl  it  to  a  finer  and  better  liquor. 
RECTILINEAR,  in  geometry,  right-lined  :  thus  figures 
whofe  perimeter  confifts  of  right  lines,  are  faid  to  be  rec- 
t’linear.  . 

RECTITUDE,  in  philofophy,  refers  either  to  the  a<fl  of 
judging  or  of  willing  :  and  therefore  whatever  comes  un- 
,der  the  denomination  of  rectitude  is  either  what  is  true, 
^  or  what  is  good  ;  thefe  being  the  only  objeds  about  which 
the  mind  exercifes  its  two  facultks  of  judging  and  willing. 

Moral  reditude,  or  uprightnefs,  is  the  chufiog  and 
purfuing  thofe  things  which  the  mind,  upon  due  inquiry 
‘  and  attention,  clearly  perceives  to  be  good  ;  and  avoid¬ 
ing  thofe  that  are  evil. 

RECTOR,  a  term  applied  to  feveral  perfons  whofe  offices 
are  very  different :  as,  i.  The  redor  of  a  parifh  is  a 
clergyman  that  has  the  charge  and  cure  of  a  parifh,  and 
polTeires  all  the  tyihes,  &c  2.  The  fame  name  is  alfo 
given  to  ‘the  chief  eledive  officer  in  feveral  foreign  lani- 
verfities,  particularly  in  that  of  Paris.  3'  Redor  is  alfo 
ufed  in  feveral  convents  for  the  fuperior  officer  who  ■'go¬ 
verns  the  houfe:  and  the  Jefuits  give  this  name  to  the 
fuperiors  of  fuch  of  their  houfes  as  are  either  feminaries 
■  or  colleges.  ^  * 

RECTORY,  ji  parifh-church,  parfonage,  or  fpiritual' li¬ 
ving,  with  all  its  rights,  tythes,  and  glebes. 

RECTUM,  in  anatomy,  the  third  and  laft  of  the  large  in- 
teffines  or  guts.  See  Anatomy,  p.  261.  . 
RECTUS,  in  anatomy  a  nanie  common  16  feveral  pair  of 
mufcles,  fo  called  on  account  of  the  flraightoefs  of  their 
fibres  Sec  Anatomy,  Part  II, 

RECURRENTS,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  to  feveral 
‘  large  branches  of  nerves  fent  out  by  the  par  vaguin  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  thorax  tor  the  larynx. 
RECURVIROSTR A,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  belonging 
to  the  Older  of  .grallse.  The  beak  is  fubulated,  bent 
back,  fharp  and  flexible  at  the  point ;  the  feet  are  web¬ 
bed,  and  furnilhed  with  three  toes.  There  is  but  one 
fpecies,  viz.  the  avocetu,  a  native  cif  the  fouthern  parts 
of  Europe.  It  migra’es  into  Italy,  but  feldom  to  the 
north. 

RECUSANTS,  fuch  perfons  as  acknowledge  the  “Ijope  to 
be  the  fupreme  head  of  the  church,  and  refufe  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  king's  fupremacy  ;  who  are  hence  called  po- 
pifh  recufants.  Thefe  are  in  England  charged  with  dou¬ 
bletaxes,  not  merely  as  Romaniffs  but  as  reculants. 
RED,  one  of  the  fimple  or  primary  colours  of  natural  bo¬ 
dies,  or  rather  of  the  rays  of  light.  See  Optics. 

Red,  in  dying,  is  one  of  the  five  finiple  or  mother  colours. 
Some  reckon  fix  kinds  or  caffs  of  red,  viz.  fcarlet  red, 
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crlmfon  red,  madder  red,  half-grain  red,  lively  orange 
red,  and  fcarlet  of  cochineal;  but  they  may  be  all: redu¬ 
ced  to  the  three  following,  according  to  the  three  prin» 
cipal  drugs  which  give  the  colours,  viz.  the  kermes,  co¬ 
chineal,  anvi  madder. 

Red.  in  heraldry.  See  Gules. 

Red  Russia,  or  Little  Russia,  a  province  of  Poland, 
bounded  by  the  province  of  Polefia,  on  the  north  ;  by 
1/ofhinia  and  Podolia  on  the  eaff;  by  the  Carpathian 
,  mountains,  which  divide  it  from  Tranfilvania  and  Hun¬ 
gary,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  the  province  of  Little  Po¬ 
land,  on  the  weft;  being  tw6  hundred  miles  Jong,  and 
one  hundred  broad 

Red’-seA  feparates  Alia  from  Africa. 

REDDLE,  a  fof ,  heavy,  red  marie,  of  great  ufe  in  co¬ 
louring;  and  being  waflied  and  freed  from  its  fand,  is 
.  often  fold  by  our  druggifts  under  the  name  of  bole-ar- 
menic. 

REDEMPTION,  in  law,  a  faculty  or  right  of  re-entering 
■  upon  lands,  that  have  been  fold  and  affigned,  upon 
reimburfing  the  purchafe- money  with  legal  coafts. 
REDENS,  in  foi  tification,  a  kind  of  work  i.ndented  in  form 
of  the  teeth  of  a  faw,  with  fahant  and  re  entering  angles, 
to  the  end  that  one  pan  may  flank  or  defend  another. 
It  is  called  faw-work  and  indented-work. 
REDINTEGRATION,  in  the  civil  law,  the  ad  of  re- 
ftoring  a  perfon  to  the  enj..ymeai  of  a  thing  whereof  he 
had  been  illegally  dilpolTefled, 

REDOUBT,,  in  fortification,  a  fmall  fquare  fort,  without 
any  defence  but  in  front,  ufed  in  trenches,  lines  of  cir- 
cumvalJatlon  contravallation,  and  approach  ;  as  alfo  for 
the  lodgings  of  corps  de  gRid,  and  to  defend  paffages. 
REDRESSING,  the  redifying  or  fetcing  any  thing  ftraight 
again. 

In  a  moral  fenfe,  to  redrefs  grievances  is  to  reform  and 
remove  them.  ’  j 

To  redrefs  a  flag,  among  hunters,  is  to  put  him  off  his 
changes. 

REDRUTH/  a  market-town  of  Cornwall,  fifuated  fifty 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Launcefton. 

REDUBBORS,  thofe  who  buy  ftolen  deaths,  6'ir.  and, 
to  the  end  they  may  not  be  known,  convert  them  into 
fome  other  form,  or  change  the  colour, 

REDUCTION,  in  the  fcbools,  a  manner  of  bringing  a 
,  term  or  propofition,  which  was  before  oppofite  to  fome  o- 
ther,  to  be  equivalent  to  it. 

Reduction,  in  arithmetick.  See  Arithmetic*,  p.  380. 
Reduction,  in  furgery,  denotes  an  operation  whereby  a 
diflocated,  luxated,  or  fradured  bone  is  reftored  to  its 
former  ftate  or  place. 

Reduction,  in  Scots  law.  -See  Law,  Tit.,  xxx.  3. 
REQJJNDANCY,  a  fault  in  difeourfe,  confifting  in  the 
ufe  of  a  fuperfluity  of  words.  Words  perfedly  lynony- 
mous  are  redundant,  and  ought  to  be  retrenched. 
REED,  in  botany.  See  Arundo. 

REEF,  a  term  in  navigation.  When  there  is  a  great  gale 
*  of  wind,  tliey  commonly  roll  up  part  of  the  fail  below^ 
that  by  this  means  it  may  become  the  narrower,  and  not 
draw  fo  much  wind  ;  which  contrading  or  taking  up  the 
fail,  they 'call  a  reef,  or  reefing  the  fail:  fo  alfo  when  a 
top-maft  is  fprung,  as  they  call  it,  that  is,  when  vt  is 
cracked,  or  alraolt  broken  in  the  cap,  they  cut  off  i he 
lower  piece  that  was  near  broken  off,  and  fitting  th.e  oth-r 

part, 
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now  much  ihorter,  ia  the  Hep  again,  they  call  it  a 
reefed  top-malh 

REEL,  in  the  manufactories,  a  machine  ferving  for  the  of¬ 
fice  of  reeling.  There  are  various  kinds^  of  reels,  forae 
very  fimple,  others  very  complex.  •  V 

REELING,  in  the  manufactories,  the  winding  of -thread, 
filk,  cotton,  or  the  like,  into  a  ficain,  or  upon  a  bottom, 
to  prevent  its  entangling.  It  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  char¬ 
ging  or  difcharging  of  bobbins  or  quills,  to  ufe  them  in 
the  manufacture  of  difFereht  fluffs,  as  thread,  filk,  cot¬ 
ton,  ^c.  Reeling  is  performed  different  Y^^ays,  and  on 
different  engines. 

REEVING,  in  the  fea  language,  the  putting  a  rope  through 
a  block  :  hence  puli  a  rope  out  6f  a  block,  is  called  un¬ 
reeving  -  ’ 

RE-EXCfTANGE,  in  commerce,  a  feCond  payment  of  the 
price  of  exchange,  or  rather  the  price  of  a  new  exchange 
due  upon -a  bill  of  exchange  that  comes  to  be  proielled 
and  to  be  refunded  the  bearer  by  the  drawer  or  indorfer. 
REFECTION,  among  ecclefiafiics,  a  fpare  meal  or  repaft, 
jull  fufficing  for  the  fupport  of  life:  hence  the  hall  in  , 
convents,  and  other  communities r  where  the  monks, 
nuns,  take  their  refeCIions  or  meals  in  common,  is 
called  the  refeCIory. '  - 

REFERENCE,  in  writing,  6c.  a  mark  relative  to  ano¬ 
ther  fimiiar  one  in  the  margin, .or  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  where  fomething  omitted  in  the  text  is  added,  and 
which  is  to  be  inferied  either  in  reading  or  copying, 
REFINING,  in  general,  is  the.  art  of  purifying  a  thing; 
including  not  only  the  affayingor  refining  of  metals,  but 
likewife  the  clarification  of  liquors. 

Refining  of  gold.  See  Chemistry,  p.  129. 

Refining  ofjilver.  See  Chemistry,  p.  130^ 
REFLECTION,  the  return  or  regrellive  motion  of  a  mo¬ 
ving  body,'  occafipned  by  fome  obltacle  which  hindered 
it' from  purfuing  its  former  direction./ 

Re  flection  of  ihe  rays  of  light.  See  Optics. 
Reflection  is  alfo  ufed,  figuratively,  for  an  operation  of 
the  mind  ;  whereby  it  turns  its  view  backwards  as  it  were 
upon  itfelf,  and  makes  itfelf  and  its  own  eperauon  the 
objeifl  of  its  difquifition;  and  by  contemplating  the  man¬ 
ner,  order,  and  laws^ which  it  obferves  in  perccying  ideas, 
comparing  them  together,  reafoniAg,  6c.  it  frames  new 
ideas  of  the  relations  difeovered  therein.  See  Logic, 
and  Metaphysics. 

REFLUX  of.  the  ftUy  the  ebbing  of  the  water,  or  its  re¬ 
turning  from  the  fhore.  See  Astronomy,  p.  473. 
REFORMATION,  the  a<ft  of  reforming  or  correiSling  an 
error  or  abuie  in  religion,  difcipline,  or  the  like. 

The  Reformation,  fo  called  by  way  of  eminence,  is  the 
fep  ration  of  the  Prottllants  from, the  church  of  Rome, 
in  the  beg  n  ling  and  towards  the.  middle  of  the  fixteenth 
century. 

REFRACTION,  in  general,  is  the  deviation  of  a  moving 
body  from  its  direct  courfe,  occafioned.  by  the  different 
denfity  of  the  medium  it  moves  in  ;  or,  it  is  a  change  of 
diredion,  occafioned  by  a  body’s  falling  obliquely  out  of 
one  medium  into  another  of  a  different  denfity.  See 
Optics. 

REFR  ^NGIBILITY  of  lights  the  difpofition  of  rays  to 
be  refracted.  See  Optics 

REFRIGERATIVE,  in  medicine,  a  remedy  which  re- 
.tot.  III.  N°'9i.  2 
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frelhes  the  inward  parts,  by  cooling  them,  as  clyflers* 
ptifans,  (be. 

REFRIGERx4TORY,  in  chemifiry,  a  vtffel  filled  with 
cold  water,  through  wiiijh  the  worm  paffes  in  difiilla- 
tions ;  the  ufe  of  which  is,  to  condenfe  the  vapours  as 
tfiey  pafs  through  the  worm. 

REFUGE,  a  landuary  or  aiyium. 

REFUGEES,  French  Proteftants:;  Who,  by  the  revocation 
of  the  edi<5l  of  Nantz,  have  been  conilrained  to  fly  from 
perfecution,  and  take  refuge  in  foreign  countries.  . 
’REGAL  or  Royal,  fomething  belonging  to  a  king. 

REGALE,  a  magnificent  entertainment  or  treat  given  to, 
ambaffadorjs,  and  other  perfohs  of  diftinition,  to  enter¬ 
tain  or  do  them  honour. 

It  is  ufual,  in  Italy,  at  the  arrival  of  a  traveller  of  envi- 
nence,  to  fend  him  a  regale,  that  is,  a  prefent  of  fweet- 
meats,  fruit,  be.  by  way  of  refrefhment. 

Regale,  in  the  French  jurifprudence,  is  a  royal  preroga¬ 
tive,  which  confifis  in  enjoying  the  revenues  of  bi/hppTicS 
during  the  vacancy  of  their  fees,  of  prefenting  to  bene¬ 
fices,  4nd  of  obliging  the  new  bifhop  to  take  an  path  of 
fidelity,  and  to  regiller  it  in  the  chamber  of  accounts. 
The  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  the  fee  is  called  the  tem¬ 
poral  regale;'  and  that  of  prefenting  to  the  fee,  the  fpi- 
ritual  regale. 

REGALIA,  in  Jaw,  the  rights  and  prerogative's  of  a  king  ; 
which,  according  to  civilians,  are  fix  :  i  The  pow/er 

of  judicature  :  2.  The  power  of  life  end  death  :  3,  The 
power  of  peace  and  war.:  4.  A  right  to  fpeh  goods  as 
have  no  6wner,  ,as  waifs,  eftrays,  be.  5.  Afi'eflinents ; 
and,  6.  The  coinage  of  money. 

Regalia  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  apparatus  of  a  coronation, 
as  the  crown,  the  feeptre  with  the  crofs,  that  with  the 
dove,  St.  Edward’s  Itaff,  the  globe,  and  the  orb  with 
the  crofs,  four  leveral  fwords,  be. 

Regalia,  fn  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Tit,  xiii.  3. 

Lord  <^Regality,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Tit.  iv.  4. 

REGARDANT,  in  heraldry,  fignifies  looking  behind  ;  and 
is  ufed  for  a  liqn,  or  other  be  ait,  with  hisTace  turned  to¬ 
wards  his  tall, 

REGARDER,  an  ancient  officer  of  the  king’s  fore  ft,  fworn 
to  make  the  regard  of  the  fotelt  every;  year ;  that  is,  to 
take  a  view  of  its  limits,  to  inquire  into  all  off  nces  and 
defaults  committed  by  the  foreliers  within  the  foreit,  and 
to  obferve  whether  all  the  other  officers  executed  their 
refpe^ive  duties.  ' 

REGEL,  or  Rig  el,  a  fixed  ftar  of  the  firfl  magnitude, 
in  Orion’s  left  foot. 

REGENERATION,  in  theology,  the  a<fl  of  being  bora 
again  by  a  fpintual'birtb,  or  the  change  of  heart  and  life 
experienced  by  a  perfen  who  foriakes  a  courfe  of  vice, 
and  fincerely  embraces  a  life  of  virrue  and  puny. 

REGENT,  one  who  governs  a  kingdom  during  the  mino¬ 
rity  or  abfdnce  of  the  krng.  ' 

In  France,  the  queen  mother  has  the  regency  of  the 
kingdom  during  the  minority  of  the  king,  under  the  title 
of  queen^regenr.  .  ‘  ..'  Jl 

Rjegent  alfo  fignifies  a  profeffor  of  arts  and  feiences  in  a 
college,  who  has  a  fet  of  pup. Is  under  his  care';  but* here 
regent  is  gener.  lly  reftfained  to  the  lower  eJaffes,  as  re¬ 
gent  of  rhetoric,  regent  of  logic,  be,  thole  o.f  philofophy 
-are  rather  called  profeffors.  '  --  ..-i 

.6  S  *  '  REGICIDE* 
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HEGICIDE,  KING-KILLER,  a  word  chiefly  ufed  with  us 
in  fpea4ciiig  of  the  perfons  concerned  in  the^  trial,  con¬ 
demnation,  and  execution  of  king  Charles  I. 

REGiFLJGE,  a  feafl  celebrated  in  ancient  Rome  on  the 
fixth  of  the  kalends  of  March,  in  memory  of  the  expul- 
flon  of  their  ancient  kings,  'and  particularly  of  Tarquin’s 
flying  out  of  Rome  on  that  day. 

REGIMEN,  the  regulation  of  diet,  and,  in  a  more  general 
fenfe,  of  all  the  non-naturals,  with  a  view  to  preierve  or 
reltore  health.  See  Meoi cine, 

Reg  I  MEN, ..in  grammar,  that  part  of  fyntax,  or  conftruc- 
tion,  which  regulates  the  dependency  of  words,  and  the 

,  aherat.ions  which  one  dccaflons  in  another.  See  Gram¬ 
mar. 

REGIMENT,  in  war,  is  a  body  of  men,  either  hotfe  or 
foot,  coi.'imanded  by  k  colonel.  '  , 

Each  regiment  of  foot  is  divided  jnto  companies  ;  but 
the  number  of  companies  is  not  always  alike;  though  our 
regiments  generally  confifl  of  thirteen  companies,  one  of 
which  is  always  grenadiers.  ^ 

Regiments  of  horfe  moft  commonly  conflfl  of  fix  troops, 
but  fome  have  nine.  ' 

Regiments  of  dragoons,  in  time  of  war,  are  generally 
cjmpofed  of  ei^hc  troops;  and  in, time  of  peace,  of  fix. 

REGION,  in  geography,  a  large  extent  of  land,  inhabited 
by  many  people  of  the  fame  nation,  and  inclofed  wiihin 
certain  limits  or  bounds. 

REGISTER,  a  public  book  in  which  is  entered  and  record¬ 
ed  memoirs,  a<5ls,  and  minutes,  to  be  had  recourfe  to  oc- 
cafionally,  for  knowing  and  proving  matters  of  fadl. 

Register  ships,  in  commerce,  are  velTels  which  obtain 
a  permiflioD  either  from  the  king  of  Spain,  or  the  coancil 
of  the  Indies,  to  traffic  in  theports  of  the  Spanifli  WeR- 
Indies;  which  are  thus  called,  from  their  being  regiftcred 
before  they  fet  fail  frOm  Cadiz,  for  Buenos  Ayres. 

Registers,  in  chemiftry,  are  holes,  or  chinks  with  flop¬ 
pies,  contrived  in  the  fides  of  furnaces,  to  regulate  the 
lire;  that  is,  to  make  the  heat  more  intenfe,  orremifs,  by 
opening  them  to  let  in  the  air,  or  keeping  them  clofe  to 

^  exclude  it 

REGISTRY,  the  ofHce,  books,  and  rolls,  in  which  the 
proceedings  in  chancery,  or  any  fpiritual  court,  are  re- 
gilTered. 

REGRATOR,  or  Regrater,  in  law,  formerly  fignified 
one  who  bought  wholefaie,  or  by  the  great,  and  fold  a- 
gain  by  retail:  but  the  term.is  now  ufed  for  one  whobuys 
any  wares  of  victuals,  and  fells  them  again  in  the  fame 
market,  or  fair,  or  within  fifteen  miles  round  it.  See 
Forestalling. 

REGULAR,  denotes  any  thing  that  is  agreeable  to  the 
rules  of  arr:  thus,  we  fay  a  regular  building,  verb,  cirir. 

A  regular  figure,  in  geometry,  is  one  whofe  fides,  and 
confequently  angles,  are  equal;  and  a  regular  figure  with 
three  or  four  fides,  is  commonly  termed  an  equilateral 
triangle,  or  fquare;  as  all  others  with  more  fides  are  call¬ 
ed  regular  polygons. 

Regular,  in  a  monaflery,  a  perfon  w'ho  has  taken  the  vow's; 
becaufe  he  is  bound  to  obferve  the  rules  of  the  order  he 
has  embraced. 

REGULATION,  a  rule  or  order  preferibed  by  a  fuperlor, 
for  the  proper  management  of  fome  affair. 
REGULATOR  of  a  fwatchi  the  fmall  fpring  belonging  to 


the  balance;  ferving  to  adjufl  its  motions,  arid  make  at 
.  go  fafler  or  flower.  See  Watch. 

REGULUS,  in  ornithology.  See  Motacilla. 
Regulus,  in  chemiflry,  an  imperfe<51:  metallic  fubflance, 
that  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  in  the  melting  of 
ores  or  impure  metallic  fubflancfcs.  See  Chemistry, 
paJJiiHt 

REHABILITATION,  in  the  civil  and  the  canon  law;  the 
refloring  a  delinqueht  to  his  former  condition. 
REHEARSAL,  in  mufick  and  the  drama,  an  effay  or  ex¬ 
periment  of  fome  compofition,  generally  made  in  private, 
previous  to  its  reprefentaiion  or  performance  in  public,  in 
order  to‘  render  the  a6Iors  and  performers  more  perfect  ia 
their  parts. 

REIN-DEER,  in  zoology.  See  Cervus. 

REINS,  in, anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  268. 
REJOINDER,  in  law,  is  the  defendant’s  anfwer  to  the 
plaintiff’s  replication  or  reply.  Thus,  in  "the  court  of 
chancery,  the  defendant  puts  in  an  anfwer  to  the  plain- 
titPs  bill,  which  is  fometimes  alfo  called  an  exception; 
the'plaintiff’s  anfwer  to  this  is  called  a  replication;  and 
the  defendant’s  anfwer  to  that  a  rejoinder. 
REITERATION,  the  ad  of  repeating  a  thing,  or  doing 
it  a  fecond  time. 

rel  apse,  a  falling  again  Into  a  danger,  evil,  or  difeafci 
from  which. a  perfon  has  efcaped. 

RELATION,  the  mutual  refpe£t  of  two  things,  or  what 
each  is  with  regard  to  the  other.  See  Metaphysics. 
Relation,  in  geometry.  See  Rat  10.  * 

Relation  is  alfo  ufed  for  analogy.  See  Analogy, 
relative,  fomething  relating  to,  or  refpeding,  ano¬ 
ther,  '  ' 

Relative  TERMS,  in  logic,  are  words  which  imply  a  , 
relation :  fuch  are  mafter  and  feryant,  hufband  and 
wife,  cbc. 

RELAXATION,  in  medicine,  the  aft  of  loofening  or 
flackening,  or  the  loofenefs  and  llacknefs  of  the  fibres, 
nerves,  mufdes, 

RELAYv  a  fupply  of  horfes  placed  on  the  road,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  to  be  ready  for  a  traveller  to  change,  in  order  to 
make  the  greater  expedition. 

RELEVANCY,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Tit.  xxxiii, 

RELICS,  in  the  Romifh  church,  the  remains  of  the  bodies 
of  faints  or  martyrs,  and  the  inftruments  by  which  they 
were,  put  to  deaths  devoutly  preferved,  in  honour  to 
their  memory;  kifled,  re"vered,  and  carried  in  proceflion. 
RELICT,  in  law,  the  fame  with  widow. 

RELIEVO,  or  Relief,  in  fculptnre,  is  the  project 
ture  or  flaoding  out  of  a  figure;  which  arifes  prominent 
from  the  ground  or  plan  on  which  it  is  formed  ;  whe¬ 
ther  that  figure  be  <ut  with  the  Chiflcl,  moulded,  or 
caft. 

There  are  three  kinds  or  degrees  of  relievo,  vfz.  alto, 
baflb,  and  demi  relievo.  The  alto-relievo,  called  alfo 
haut- relief,  or  high  relievo,  is  wben  the  figure  is  formed 
after  nature,  and  projefts  as  much  as  the  life.  Baflb-relie- 
vo,  bafs-relief,  or  low  relievo,  is  when  the  work  is  rai- 
fed  but  a  little  from  the  ground,  as  in  medals,  and  the 
.  frontifpiecesof  buildings;and  particularlyin  the  hiftorie^, 
feftoons,  foliages,  and  other  ornaments  of  friezes.  Demi- 
reiievo  is  when  one  half  of  the  figure  rifes^from  the.  plan. 

Whea- 
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l^hen,  in  a  bafTo.  relievo,  there  are  ^arts  thatrlaBd  clear'  Remevo,  or  Relief,  in  painting,  is  the  degree  of  boki- 
our,  detached  from  the  reil,  the  wor]^  is  calied  a  demi-  nefs  with  which  the  figures  feeni,  at  a  due  di fiance,  to- 
baflb.  iiand  out  from  the  ground  of  the  painting. 
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I.  knowGod,  and  to  render  him  a  reafonable  fervice, 

£  are  the  twliprincipalobjetfls  of  religion.  We  know  but 
"  Httleof  the  nature  of  bodies;  vvedifcover  fome  of  their  pro¬ 
perties,  as  motion,  figure,  colours,  <bc.  but  of  their  efiTence 
v/e  are'Ignorant:  we  know  ftill  much  iefs  of  the  foul;  but  of 
the  effence  or  nature  of  God,'  we  know  nothing:  it  is  the 
prerogative  of  the  Supreme  Being  alone  to  comprehend  his 
'  -ov/n  efTence :  all  the  efforts  that  we  can  make  to  attain  that 
knowledge,  are  arrggant  and  Ineffedlual;  it  is  foreign  to  the 
•nature  of  a  limited  fpiri.t ;  but  our  deftiny  is  that  of  a 
man,  and  our  defires  are  thofe  of  a  God.  In  a  word,  man 
appeals  to  be  Formed  to  adore,  but  not  to  comprehend,  the 
Supreme  Being. 

II.  We  may  fay,  however,  with  Virgil,  Jovis  omnia  ple¬ 
na  ;  God  manifefts  his  exigence,  not  only  to  the  internal 
fenfations  of  our  minds,  but  in  every  objedl'  that  furrounds 

*  us  in  the  whole  frame  of  nature;  and  if  we  cannot  compre¬ 
hend  the  Supreme  Being  by  our  fenfes,  we  may  difcover 
it  his  attributes  by  our  reafon,  almoft  as  clearly  as  wediflin- 
gulfh  the  properties  of  matter,  and  many  other  objcdls:  and 
this  knowledge  is  fuihclent  for  us.  The  end  of  every  other 
fcience  is  fome  temporal  happinefs;  theology  alone  propofes 
an  eternal  felicity:  its  objeft  therefore  differs  from  all  other 
fciences,  as  the  age  of  threefcore  and  ten  differs  from  eternity. 
We  cannot  wonder  therefore,  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  from  the  lime  of  the  creation,  have  made  it  their 
principal  ftudy,  and  have  exerted  all  their  abilities  in  the 
cultivation  of  it;  we  ought  much  rather  to  be  aflonifhed  that 
if  does  rot  yet  more  flrongly  engage  the  attention  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  and  ihaf  while  they  labour  fo  affic!uoiifly  to  acquire 
thofe  fciences,  whofe  utility  extends  to  fo  flioft  a  fpace  of 
time,  they  ibould  fo  frequently  negle61  that  obj eel  which  can 
fccure  their  felicity  in  a  future,  certain,  and  eternal  exift- 
ence.  '•  ' 

III.  From  the  firfl  knowledge  that  we  have  of  the  world, 
that  is  to  fay,  for  about^five  thoufand  years  part,  men  have 
blindly  fearched  after  the  idea  of  the  true  Gad;  and  by  the: 
weaknefs  of  their  difcernment,  they  have  fallen  into  a  thou 
fand  errors.  Paganifm  at  firft  covered  the  whole  earth,  ex^ 
cept  that  family  alone  which  became  the  flock  of  the  Jewifh 
people:  this  paganifnt  among  different  nations  had  different 
mixtures  of  idolatry.  Mofes  firfl  made  known  to  the  He¬ 
brews  the  true' God,  and  preferibed  them  his  worfhip:  his 
religion,  however,  was  not  adopted  by  any  other  people,  not 
even  by  their  neighbours.  Jeius  Chrifl  appeared  upon  the 
earth,  iabolifhed  a  part  of  the  Judaic  law,  reformed  the  re- 

"liglon  of  Mofes,  taught  His  divine  .dodlrines,  and  offered 
himfelf  as  a  facrifice  for  the  falvation  of  mankind  His  gof- 
'  pel  made  a  happy  progrefs  over  all  Europe,  that  is,  over  the 
then  known  part  of  the  earth.-  Some  time  after,  M;ihomet 
arofe  i’n  the  eaft.  and  preached  a  religion  that  he  had  com¬ 
pounded  of  the  Jewifh  and  Chriflian,  and  of  his  own  ideas. 
'Laflly,  came  Luther  and  Calvin,  who  reformed  the  errors 
w'hicb/ according  to  them,  had.  been  introduced  into  Chri-‘ 


ftianity  under  th>  reigns  of  the.popes;  and  gave  the  idea  of 
v/hatis  called  the  Proteflant  Religion.  Confucius  bad  taught 
the  Chinefe,  and  Zoroafter  the  Indians,  religions  drawn  part¬ 
ly  from  philofophy,  and  partly  from  paganifm;  but  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  thefe  was  very  confined.  All  thefe  religions,  and 
their  different  feds,  have  had  their  theology,  their  priefls, 
their  ceremonies,  their  triumphs,  and  even  their  martyrs. 

IV.  We  fliaJl  not  fpeak  here  of  religions  that  are  extind, 
or  that  yet  exifF,  but  at  a  diflance  far  from  us;  we  fhall  treat 
only  of  thjs  Chriftian  theology,  which  teaches  us  to  know 
God,  by  revelation  and  by  the  light  of  reafon,  fo  far  as  it  is 
poflible  for  the  weaknefs  of  the  human  mind  to  comprehend 
that  infcrutable  Being.  The  knowledge  of  the  true  God  is 
indeed  of  little  utiliry  to  man,  unlefs  he  can  fuppofe  that 
there  is  fome  connedion  or  relation  between  that  Supreme. 
Being  and  himfelF.  Now  it  is  from  thefe  connedions  dr  re- 
lationsihat  arc  derived  the  nccelfityof  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  God,  and  of  the  true  manner  in  which  . he  is  to  be  wor- 
fhipped  ;  and  this  it  is  that  forms  the  Chriflian  theologyj 
of  which  we  fhall  now  give  the  analyfis. 

V.  To  afeend  by  a  chain  of  reafoning  from  things  vifible, 
to  things  invifible,  from  palpable  to  impalpable,  fromterref- 
tria!  to  celefliaJ,  from  the  creature  even  up  to  the  Creator^ 
is  the  bufinefs  of  theojogy:  it  is  not  furprifing,  therefore, 
that  the  union  of  many  dodrines  is  neceffary  completely  to 
form  Inch  a  fcience.  To  underfland,  and  properly  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  feriptures  or  revelation,  demands  not  lei's  fagacity 
than  afliduity.  The  gift  of  perfuafion  is  alfo  effentialto  the-- 
minifters  of  the  gofpel.  And  Jaflly,  the  civil  givernment  has 
committed  to  their  care  certain  fundions  of  Ibciety,  which 
relate,  oT  fee m  4;o  relate,  either  to  the  dodrines  or  raorality 
of  tlie  gofpel.  They  afiemble,  for  example,  in  bodies  to  • 
form  conflflories  ;  they  judge  in  matrimonial  cafes  ;  they 
carry  confolation  and  hope  to  the  fouls  of  the  fick ;  they 
prepare  for  death  thofe  criminals  which  juflice  facrifices  to 
public  fafely;  they  take  upon  ihemfelves  the  charge  of  E- 
phori,  with  the  infpedion  of  fome  pious  foundations ;  they 
dittfibute  alms;  they  adminifler  the  facraments, 

VI.  To  difeharge  fully  fo'many  duties,  the  tlitologianhas ' 

need,  i.  Of  feveral  preparatory  If^dies  ;  2.  Of  fome  theo¬ 
retic  fciences;  and,  3.  Of  many  dodrines  which  havefor  thdr  . 
objed  his  minilleriai  office.  The  firll  are,  '  , 

1,  The  languages;  and  among  thefe, 

{a)  His^native  language,  in  which  he  is  to  preach  and 
exercife  his  .minillry,  and  with  which  he  ought  to 
be  perfediy  acquainted. 

{h)  The  Latin  language,  which  is  the  language  of  the 
learned  world  in  general. 

(i:)  The  Greek  language,  in  order  to  underfland  the 
New  Teflament. 

[d)  The  Hebrew  language,  of  which  the  Talmudian  i 
and  Rabbinical  idioms  are  a  part. 

(f)  The  Arabic  language. 

(/)  The  Syriac  language. 
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{g)  The  French  language.  And 
p)  The  EhglXh  language.  The  two  latter  of  which 
now  appear  necelfary  to  every  man  of  letters,  and 
particularly  to  a  theologian,  on  account  of  the  ex* 
ceilent  works  which  are  wrote  in  ihofe  languages. 

2.  The  principal  parts  of  PhiJofophy;  as, 

Xa)  Logic. 

{h)  Metaphyfics. 

(c)  Moral  philofophy. 

-3.  Rhetoric  and  elo.<^uence,  'or  the  art  of  fpeaking  cor- 
re<5ily,  of  writing  with  elegance,  and  of  perfuafion. 

To  which  may  be  added, 

4.  The  elements  of  Chronology,  and  Univerfal  Hidory. 

5  ‘The  dudy  of  the  Jewtdi  an-iquities. 

He  who  would  devote  himfeif  to  the  important  employ- 
tnent  of  a  theologian,  and  has  the  noble  ambition  to  excel 
in  it,  diould  early  imprefs  on  his  mind  thefe  truths  :  that 
the  years  which  are  palTed  at  an  univerli^y  art  few;  that  they 
run  rapidly  away;  that  they  are  entirely  engroiftd  by  the 
theoretic  fciences;  and  that  he  who  does  not  carrf  with  him 
to  the  univerdty  a  fund  of  knowledge  in  the  prepa'  atory  parts 
-of  learning,  commonly  brings  very  little' away,  when  his 
age  or  his  parents  oblige  him  to  quit  it. 

.VII.  The  theorefic  fciences  of  a  theologian  are, 

1.  The  Dogmatic,  or  the  theory  of  theology;  which  fome 
Latin  authors  name  alfo/^^/rV^,  or 

2.  The  Exegefis,, or  the  fcienceof  attaining  the  truefenfe 
of  the  holy  fcripiures. 

3.  The  Hermeneutic,  or  the  art  of  interpreting  and  ex- 

•  '  plaining  the  feriptures  toothers.  This  differs  in  gen  eral 

jt  but  little  from  the  exeg^fis,  and  in  fome  relpeds  is 

quite  the  fame, 

4.  Polemic  theology,  or  controverfy. 

5.  Natural  theology.  r  .  ,  .i 

4  -Moral  theology. 

7.  Sacred  criticifm.  “  x 

8.  The  hidory  of  the  Church,  under  the  Old  and  New 
Tedaments, 

*  VIII.  The  pra^ical  fciences  of  a  theologian  are, 

1.  Ptrdoral  theology,  which  is  divided  into, 

(a)  Homiletic. 

(O)  .Cathecheiic. 

(c)  Cafuidic, 

2.  Confidorial  theology,  which  comprehends 

(i/}  The  Canon  law.  ,  ' 

3.  The  prudential  exercife  of  the  different  funfllons  of 
theminidry. 

We  do  not  here  particularly  name  the  patrijltc  theology ^ 
^theologia  patrum  feu  pafridica,)  becaufe  all^Chridian  com¬ 
munions  are  not  agreed  in  their  opiniens  concerning  the 
'degree  of  authenticity  and  infallibility  that  is  to  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  thefe  ancients  fathers  of  the  church.  The 
Protedants  believe,  that  thefe  primitive  theologians  were 
liable  to  error  in  their  fentiments  as  well  as  thofe  of 
our  days:  and,  in  ail  probability,  that  they  were  lefs 
fkilful,  lefs  learned,  lefs  clear,  and  Jefs  accudomed  to 
-dofe  reafoning,  than  the  latter,  as  philofophy  was  then  : 
more  imperfed.  But  as  we  find  in  the  writings  of  thefe  fa- 


,  trines  that  have  been  introduced  into  the  Chridian  church; 
the  reading  and  the  dudy  of  thefe  fathers  cannot  but  be  of 
great  utility  10  the  theologian.  To  a  virtuous  citizen,  who 
unites  fuch  vario.is  Iciences,  and  employs  them  in  pointint> 
out  to  his  feljowxitiz.ns  the  path  that  leads  to  temporal 
and  eternal  tcli  ity  in  a  word,  to  a  wife  theologian,  what  ve* 
nerjition  is  not  due  ? 

Of  the  Dogmatic. 

-I.  Under  the  general  term  of  dogmatic,  w'e  comprehend 
>lbat  part  which  the  different  writers  on  theology  have  call¬ 
ed  fometimes  theoretic,  fomeiimes  fydematic,  and  fome- 
times.  ihetic  theology,  (be.  The  term  dogmatic  appears  to 
us  the  mod  general,  and  the  rhod  jufi,  to  exjjrefs  the  fub- 
j.6t  that  we  intend,  as  it  comprehends  an  entire  fyjlem  of  all 
the  dogmas  or  tenets  that  each  religion  profejfes;  whether 
it  teach  thefe  dogmas  by  the  way  of  thefis,  as  articles  of 
fa  th  ;  by  public  lecture;  by  catechifing ;  oranyothcr  mau- 
ner  whatever. 

II.  Every  pofitive  religion  mud,  naturally,  have  a  fydem 
of  certain  points  of  doctrine  to  propofe  to  its  followers;  0- 
xtherwife,  each  one  would  f^rm  a  particular  fydem  according 

to  his  own  fancy,  there  would  be  as  many  different  relig  ons 
as  there  are  individuals  on  the  earth,  and  each  fociety  would 
conlid  of  a  confufed  mafs  of  fantadic  opinions;  as  the  diffe¬ 
rent  modes  of  thinking,  and  the  different  degrees  of  difeern- 
.  ment*.  are  varied  and  compounded  by  mankind  to  infinity; 
but  truth;  on  the  contrary,  is  qndoim  and  invariable.' 

III.  The  Chridian  religion  is  as  compound  in  its  dogmas, 
^s  it  is  fimple  in  its  moral  principle.  It  includes,  1.  The 
dogmas  founded  on  the  lights  of  reafon :  2.  Thofe  drawn 
from  the  Old  Tedament,  and  the  law  of  Mofes  ;  3.  Thofe 
taken  from  the  New  Tedameat,  and  the  dodrine  of  Jefus 
Chrid  :  4.  Thofe  that  the  fathers  of  the  church  have  drawn 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures:  5.  Thofe  that  ihejchurch,  under 
the  New  Tedament,  has  preferibed  to  Chridians,  by  oecu¬ 
menical  and  other  councils  affembled  in  different  ages  ; 

6.  The  dogmas  that  the  popgs,  in  quality  of  heads  of  the 
church,  have  edablifhed  by  their  bulls:  and  to  thefe  muff 
be  added,  on  the  part  of  the  protedants,  7.  The  dogmas 
th»t  the  reformers,  efpecially  Luther  and  Calvin,  have  taught: 
S.  The  decifions  of  fyno^s ;  and  ladly,  the  tenets  that  are 
maintained  by  the  different  feds,  as  Socini  ins,  Anabaptids, 
Quakers,  <bc.  Each  of  thefe  particular  religions  or  feds 
pretend  to  fupport  their  dogmas  bo  h  by  reafon  and  revela¬ 
tion:  we  do  not  here  offer  a  work  of  controverfy,  and  are 
very  far  from  attempting  to  determine  on  which  fide  truth 
and  reafen  are  to  be  found. . 

IV  Our  zeal,  however,  for  the  Chridian  religion  in  ge¬ 
neral,  which  we  regard  as  perfrdly  divine,  and  as  the  only 
religion  adapted  to  promote  the  baiyiinefs  of  mankind  in  this 
world,  and  to  fecure  it  in  the  next,  and  iTie  defire  we  have 
that  it  may  endure  to  the  end  of  time,  compeL  us  to  make 
in  this  place  one  important  refiedion;  which  is.  That  fim- 
pliciiy  is  ever  an  effential  attribute  of  perfedi  m,  as  compi  xi- 
ty  is  of  iniperfedion.  Now,  it  cannot  be  d  n  ed,  Without 
doing  violence  to  truth,  that  among  the  different  dogmas 
of  which  we  have  beenfp;aking  there  are  feveral  that  feem 


others,  many  elucidations  of  the  dodrine  of  the  primitive  a- to  be  founded  on  fpecuiations  very  abdrule,  on  fubtilties 
podles,  and  many  irrefragable  tedimonies  of  the  authentici*  .  very  intricate,  and  on  interpretations  very  amSiguoiis.  God 
■ty  of  divers  remarkable  events,  which  ferve  to  edabtidi  the  certainly  never  intended  that  all  m<i^  nd  diould  be  thei  lo- 
truth  of  Chridianity;  and  as  we  there  fee,  moreover,  the  gi^^ns;  he  has  not  given  them  his  divtne  word  to  be  the  e  tufe 
c.cxij;in  pf  errors,  of  arbitrary  ceremonies,  and  of  many  dec-  of  difeord  among  men,  nor  that  they  fhouid  pa  s  their  w'  >Ie 
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lives  In  a  painful  fearch  *  after  beliefs  and  articles 

af  faith\  and  that  they  fhould  forego,  in  that  purfuit,  the 
iieccffary  cfTices  of  life,  and  their  duties  ss  citizens.  I'he 
dogmas,  then,  edentially  neceffary  to  the  welfare  of  man* 
kiud,  ought  to  confift  of'a  fmail  number,  and  to  bear  the 
marks  of  fimplifcity  and  perfpicuity;  without  which  they  mult 
be  imperfed,  and  confequently  the  work  of  man.  Our  in¬ 
tention,  in  making  this  remark,  is^  to  extend  our  voice,  if 
U  be  polKble,  even  to  pofterity,  whom  we  wctdd  conjure 
not  to  injure  our  religion,  fo  holy  and  fo  admirable,  by  a 
multiplicity  of  dogmas.  It  is  neceflary,  however,  that  the 
divine,  who  makes  it  his  lludy  and  .his  profeffion,.  (hould  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  theory  of  this  fcience,  in 
order  that  he  may  be  able  to  inftrudf  the  fincere  Chriftian, 
and  to  explain  the  nature  of  each  particular  dogma,  as  well 
as  the  folidiiy  of  its  proofs  ;  and  to  this  it  is  that  the  ftudy 
of  the  dogmatic  leads  ;  of  which  we  Ihall.now  continue  the 
ahalyfis." 

V.  The  dogmatic  is  then  nothing  but  a  fuccin^i  expojiiion 
ef  all  the  dogmas  of  the  Chrtjiian  religion,  in  o  natural  and 
philofophical  order.  By  the  word  philofophic,  we  do  not 
here  precifely  mean  the  method  of  mathematicians,  in  the 
manner  the  late  M.  Wolff  has  applied  it  to  philofophy;  e- 
very  fubjed  is  not  capable  of  a  demonflration  fo  exa(5f  and 
rigid;  but  a  regular  order  is  required  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  general  fyffem,  and  a  conne<51:ion  is  to  be  preferved  in 
the  feveral  matters  that  for>m  it:  the  definitions  fhould  be 
juft;  the  divifions  exaxfl  ;  the  arguments  folid  ;  the  proofs 
clear;  the  citations  conclufive;  the  examples  ftriking;  and, 
in  a  word,  every  thing  fhould  be  adduced  that  appertains  to 
fo  important  a  difeipline. 

It  is  very  effential,  moreover,  in  the  dogmatic,  at  the 
beginnmg  of  each  thefis,  to  explain  the  feveral  terms  that 
are  peculiar  to  it,  and  that  ufe  has  eftablifhed  in  treating  of 
theology  I  to  draw  from  each  definition  certain  axioms,  and 
from  thence  to  form  propofitions,  and  to  illuftrate  them  by 
folid  reafoning.  Laftly,  w'e  fhould  not  neglect,  in  fuch  a 
fyftem,  to  make  ufe  of  the  expreflions  ufed  in  the  fymbolic 
books  that  have  been  received  by  the  whole  Chriftian  church, 
and  which  cannot  be  rejc(5fed  or  altered,  without  caufing  a 
copfufion  in  Gur  ideas, ‘and  in  the' genera!  fyftem  of  the 
Chriftian  religion.  But  before  we  make  the  leaft  advance 
In  the  ftudy  of  Chriftian  theology,  it  is  indifpenfably  necef- 
farpr  to  examine  the  proofs  by  which  the  truth,  the  authen¬ 
ticity,  and  the  divinity  of  the  facred  and  canonical  books  are 
eftablifhed  ;  for  this  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  dogmas’ 
and  the  axis  on  which  its  whole  dotftrine  turns. 

VI.  The  fyftfematic  part  of  ihe  Chriftwn'religion,  among 
the  great  number  of  its  dogmas  or  .thefes,  has  three  prin^ 
cipal,  from  which  all  thd  reft  are  derived,  and  which  form 
the  bafis  of  its  whole  dodlrine  : 

I.  The  exiftence  of  one  God  in  three  perfons. 

-  2.  The  neceflity  of  a  Mediator  or  Redeemer. 

'  3.  The  real  appearance  of  the  Mediator  or  Meftiah  on 
the  earth. 

•  Whoever  writes,  profefTes,  or  teaches  the  dogmatic, 
fhould  be,  above  all  things,  -  careful  well  to  eftahlifh  thefe 
important  truths  ;  to  evince  them  by  the  ftrongeft  and  moft 
evident  proofs,  dra\vn  partly  from  the  lights  of  reafon, 
and  partly  from  revelation  :  and  ke  will  then  fee,  with  what 
facility  all  other  thefes  flow  from,  and  how  eafy  it  will  be 
40  ptove  them  by,  thefe. 
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VII.  The  infinite  variety  that  is  found'  among  mankind 
in  their  manner  of  thinking,  and  in  t'lleir  huthod  of  treating 
fubje(5l:s  ;  the  frequent  changes  that  have  happened  in  the 
exterior  form  of  philofophy,  and  in  the  method  of  treating 
it;  the  oppofltions  that  have  been  raifed  at  alLtimes  a* 
gainft  divers  dotftrines  of  the  Chriftian  religion;  all  thefe 
have  produced,'  among  theologians,  different  fyftems  of  the 
dogmatic.  Sometimes  they  have  combined  pofitive  theolo¬ 
gy  with  morality*  and  have  formed  a  fyftem  that  they  caU 
theologia  theoretico-pra£lica^  or  theohgia  theiico-inoraltSy 
8cc.:  lometimes  they  have  refuted  the  arguments  that  others 
oppofe  to  certain  thefes;  and  from  thence  h  is  arofe  a  fyfteni 
that  they  call  theologia  tkeiicOy  or  dogmatico^  or  poftivo- 
polemica  :  fometiraes  they  have  joined  to  natural  theology 
that  of  revelation  ;  and  have  formed  a  dogmatic,  called 
philofjphico-theohgica  ':  and  fo  of  the  reft.  But,  befides 
that  thefe  diftindions  and  denominations  are  in  the.ml'elves 
pedantic,  it' is  at  all  times  more  eligible,  in  every  fcience, 
to  avoid  confounding  with  ea  h  other  the  feveral  branches 
of  which  it  confifts.  The  different  dogm  as,  morality,  phi¬ 
lofophy,  and  controverfy,  are  feparate  articles  ;  and  when 
each  of  thefe  parts  of  theology  are  feparately  treated,  they' 
are  difpofed  with  more  order  in  tlie  mind,  and  a  greater 
light  is  diffufed  over  their  feveral  fubjeds. 

VIII,  It  appears,  moreover,  from  the  fimple  enumeration 

that  we  have  made,  in  the  third  feiftion.  of  the  different 
principles  oh  which  the  dogmas  of  the  Chriffian  religion  are 
founded,  that,  to  be  thoroughly  Acquainted  with  its  whole 
theoTy,  the  theologian  fhould  alfo  apply  himfelf  to  the  ftudy 
of  the  fynibolic  books  of  its  communion,  and  erpecialiy 
ftiottld  be  \vell  verfed  in  the  Creed  oj  .the  Apojiles  ;  that  of 
Nice  and  St  Athanafius  ;  the  book. called  Formula  concor- 
diec  ;  Thefes  cf  the  council  of  Trent  ;  the  Catechifris  of 
Luther  ; ,  the  Confefion  of  Augjbourg  ;  the  Articles  of 
Smalcalden  ;  the  Catechifm  of  Heidelberg,  &c.  That  he 
fhould  be  well  acquainted  with  that  part  of  Theology  that 
is  called  patrifica  :  that  is  to  fay,  that  he  fhould  be  well 
read  in  the  fathers  of  the  church  ;  that  he  fhould  not  he  ig¬ 
norant  evcH  of  fchblafic  theology  ;  that  he  fhould  at  leaft 
know  the  frivolous  fubtiiities  and  the  complicated  method 
of  the  ancient  fcholaftic  divines,  which  was  derived  font 
the  philofophy  of  Ariftotle  and  the  fchools  ;  that  he  fhould 
make  a  ferious  ftudy  of  the  facred  of  all  «ges,  the 

councils  and  fynods  ;  that  he  fhould,  above  all,  never 
lofe  fight  of  Tiatural  theology  ;  and,  laftly,  that  it  is  in- 
difpenfably  nec^ffary  that  he  fhould  procure  a  good  bibHo- 
theque  or  treatife  of  ecclefiafticaj  writers  which  he  may 
confult  occafionaliy,  and  learn  from  thence  to  know  the  beft 
guides.  Themore  a  theologian  applies  himfelf  to  all  thefe 
fubjedls,  the  mors  ability  be  will  acquire  in  this  fcience, 
and  the.  more  perfe<5t  he  will  be  in  the  theory  of  that  reli-' 
gion  which  it  is  his  duty  to  teach  to  others. 

.  IX.  Revealed  religion  being  founded  (at  leaft  in  great 
part)*  QD  natural  religion,  and^  philofophy  being  the  fource 
from  whence  the  principles  and  .the  knowledge  of  the  latter 
are*  derived,  it  is  evident  that  philofophy  is  intimately  co'n- 
nqiffed  with  theology  :  'neveithelefs,  the  aid  of  the  jormer  is 
to  be  empicryed  with  precaution,  and  is  not  to  be  fegaided 
as  the  foundation  of  the  theological  dogmas,  but  only  as  a 
mean  by  which  they  may  be  explained  and  enforced.  The 
Holy  Scriptures  conftitute,  perpetnaby,  the  true  bafis  of  re¬ 
vealed  theology  :  philofophy  effedually  concurs,  however, 
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to  p^ove  tlie  exigence  and  the  attributes  of  the  Supreme 
J^.eing  ;  the  necefiiiy  the  creation  of  the  univerfe  by  A1 
jiiiobty  God,  in  oppofition  to  every  other  poirible  manner 
of  ns  being  produced  :  it  furnifhes,  moreover,  plauhble 
cc)nje<51'  jrcs  concerning  the  intention  of  the  Almighty  in  crea¬ 
ting  ihis'worfd  ;  it  proves  the  neceflity  of  a  perpetual  power 
to-  preferve  it  ;  it  fuppofes,  that,  as  God  could  not  produce 
any  thing  that  was  not  perfe6t  in  its  kind,  he  could  not  have 
r-  eated  man  as  he  now  is  ;  it  vindicates  the  coadu-ft  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  in  appointing  chaftifemenrs  for  tranfgreflions., 
by  fliewmg  th^t  moral  evil  was  not  introduced  into  the 
world  by  abfolute  neceflTity,  but  by  the  abufe  of  liberty,  the 
rnott  noble  prerogative  of  the  human  foul  ;  it  determines  the 
ceceffit^y  a  Mediator  ;  it  furnifhes  arguments  for  the  be¬ 
lief  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  of  a  future  ftate  that 
has  a  relation  to  the  moral  a<JHo’ns  of  this  life  ;  and  laitly, 
it  infpires  a  love  of  God  as  a  Being  of  fovereign  perfe^ion, 
a  gratitude  towards  him  as  our  creator  and  preferver,  and 
a  fubmiilion  to  his  will  as  our  fupreme  ruler  and  direftor, 
motives  of  all  others  the  moft  powerfully  conducive  to  a 
virtuous  conduct.  * 

X  It  is  this  life  which  theology  makes  of  philofophy, 
that  has  given  occafion  to  divide  the  ihefes  of  the  dogmatic 
in^o  pure  and  mixed  ;  that  is,  into  thefes'that  are  founded 
entirely  upon  revelation;  and,  fuch  as  arife  from  an  union  of 
reafon  with  revelation.  Of  the  .fir ft  fort  are,  i.  The  ar¬ 
ticle  of  the  Holy  Scripture  itfelf;  which  treats  of  its  divine 
origin,  its  authority,  and  its  efficacy.  2.  The  dogma  of 
the  Trinity.  3.  That  of  the  origin  of  evil,  or  of  original 
fin.  4.  The  whole  article  of  Jeliis  Chrift.  5.  The  dog¬ 
ma  of  the  efticacy  and  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.  6. 
I'hat  of  the  facraments,  7.  That  of  repentance.  8.  That 
of  the  belief  in  Jefus  Chrift,  9.  That  of  good  and  bad  an¬ 
gels.  10.  That  of  the  end  of  the  world,  and  the  laft  judge¬ 
ment.  II.  That  of  the  church,  &c.  The  m  xed  dogmas 
or  thefes  are,  i.  The  doiSlrhie  of  a  Supreme  Being,  in  ge- 
rcral  ;  his  being,  his  attributes,  and  his  works.  2.  That 
'of  the  creation.  3.  That  of  providence,  or  the  conferva- 
tion  of  the  world.  4.  Of  fin,  as  a  tranfgreflion  of  the  laws 
of  God,  5,  Of  rewards  and  punifhments  after  death, 

He  that  attentively  ftudies,  thoroughly  comprehends,  and 
well  digefts  all  tbefe  thefes,  will  have  reafon  to  reft  content 
with  his  knowledge  of  the  dogmatic. 

Of  Exegesis  ^7;?^ Hermeneutic. 

I,  The  term  is  derived  from  the  Greek  verb 

txe'gonstai,  which  fignifies  relate  or  etzplain  \  and 
that  of  Hermeneutic  from  erme^neuein,  which  means  to 
fearcb  into^  and,  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  thoroughly  to  examine, 
and  interpret.  The  learned,  but  efpecially  the  theologians, 
make  ufe  of  thefe  words,  fometimes  as  fynonyma,  to  ex- 
prefs  the  fame  thing,  and  fometimes  {as  there'are  fcarce  any 
terms  that  are  perfectly  fynonymous)  to  denote  a  fmall  dif¬ 
ference  between  two  parts  of  learning  of  the  fame  nature. 
By  the  word  Exegefis  they»mean,  that  fcience  njchich  teaches 
clearly  to  inve (ligate  the  tnte  fenfe  of  the  original  text  of 
/  the  holy  feriptures  ;  and  by  the  Hermeneutic,  the  art 
fyf  interpreting  and  explaining  the  holy^  feriptures  to  O' 
tiers  *.  This  diftindlion  is  fo  fubtle,  that  it  becomes  al- 
moft  frivolous.  They  afe,dn  faift,  the  fame  fcience  ;  the 
<;ne  is  only  an  explication  of  the  other,  and  for  that  reafon 

.  The.  Exegefis  is  a  kind  of  rational  grammar. 
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we  think  we  are  authorifed  to  treat  of  them  together  lo 
this  place. 

11.  In  order  tc-  the  true  underftanding  of  the  facred  text 
of  all  the  books  contained  in  the  Holy  Bible,  whether  of 
the  Old  or  New  TeftSment,  it'  is  abfoiuiely  necefthry  that 
the  theologian  be  thoroughly  acquainted,  not  only  with  the 
languages  in  which  thefe  books  were  originally  wrote, 
but  likewife  v/iih  the  hiftory  and  antiquities  of  thofe  re¬ 
mote  times  in'  which  their  authors  lived.  With  regard  to 
refearghes  into  the  hiftory  of  the  Jewifti  nation,  their  anti- 
quities,  their  morals,  and  their  cuftoms,  it  will  be  found  ad- 
vantageous  to  purfue  it  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  fubjetll  . 
will  admit,  without,  however,  engaging  in  critical  fubtle-  ’ 
ties,  that  lead  to  a  labyrinth  to  wh;ch  there  is  no  end, 
and  have  fpread  more  clouds  over  theology  than  even  the 
fcholaftic  controverfies  have-  formerly  dcTne. 

Ill  fie  w  ho  would  fuccersfuily  interpret  any  work  what¬ 
ever,  (hould  firft  confider  the  fpirit  in  which  it  is  wrote:  he 
ftiould  attentively  reflc<flon  the  general  defign  of  that  work, 
and  the  particular  motives  that  induced  tlie  author  to  un¬ 
dertake  it ;  his  genius,  his  pafiions,  his  tafte  ;  the  time,  the 
place,  and  the  people  for  whom  it  was  written.  Thefe 
confiderations  are,  above  all,  neceftary,  when  we  would  un¬ 
dertake  the  explication  of  the  Holy  Scrip;ures.  Independent 
of  thofe  refiedlions  which  the  theologian  will  of  himielf  na¬ 
turally  make  on  the  fubjetft,  the  excellent  commentaries 
which  we  have  on  the  Bible,  in  which  the  greateft  men  of 
every  age  have  exercifed  their  genius,  may  ferve  him  as  a 
guide  in  this  courfe.  The  critical  hiftories  will  likewife 
afford  great  aid,  and  throw  admirable  lights  on  this  matter. 
Clear  ideas,  an  acute  difcernment,  and  a  folid  judgment, 
will  complete  the  woik. 

IV.  With  regard  to  the  languages  neceffafy  for  under- 
ftanding  the  facred  text,  the  Hebrew  language  hold  the  firft: 
place.  The  ftudent  ftiould  have  early  recourfe  to  the  man- 
ner  of  accenting,  and  the  Majforet  of  the  Jews  :  to  thefe 
he  may  add,  with  advantage,  the  reading  of  the  Jewifti  in¬ 
terpreters  or  Rabbins.  There  are  the  grammars  and  dic¬ 
tionaries,  Rabbinic  and  Talmudic,  of  Buxtorff,  Cellarius, 
and  others,  which  greatly  facilitate  his  ftudy.  The  Tal¬ 
mud  it  is  true  is  fluffed  with  a  thoufand  fables  and  ridicu- 
lows  (lories;  it  contains,  notwithftanding,  fome  things  ufeful 
and  curious,  which  the  learned  theologian  ftiould  not  entire¬ 
ly  pafs  over.  For  the  well  underftanding  of  the  explica¬ 
tions  and  applications  of  the  beft  Rabbins,  he  ftiould  likewife 
have  recourfe  to  their  Cabbala,  which  they  divide  into  real 
knd  liberal. 

V.  The  Mafforet  is  a  kind  of  critic  on  the  Hebrew  text, 
that  the  ancient  Jewifti  doiftors  invented,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  alteration,  They  there  count  the  verfes,  the  words,  aud 
the  letters  of  the  text,  and  have  marked  all  their  diverfities.- 
The  text  of  the  facred  books  was  formerly  wrote  in  clofe 
continuation,  without  any  diftimflion  of  chapters,  verfes,  or 
even  words,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancien’s,  as  we  ftillfee 
in  many  manuferipts.  As  the  facred  books  have  under¬ 
gone  an  infinity  of  changes,  which  form  various  readings; 
and  as  the  true  original  has  been  either  loft  or  altered;  the 
Jews  have  had  recourfe  to  this  rule,  which  they  have  judged 
infallible,  and  which  they  call  the  Maftora,  to  fix  the  read-' 
ding  of  the  Hebrew  text.  . 

^  VI.  The  ancient  Rabbins,  or  Do<51ors  of  the  Jewifti  law, 

.  «  have- 

The  Hermeneutic  is  the  art  of  interpreting,  entire  paffages* 
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liave  wrote  many  fuperditious  traditions,  v/bich  they  obferve 
as  fcrupuloufly  as  the  hivv  of  M.-fes  ;  and  have  ACu  iv.ade  ma- 
ny  commentaries  on  the  facred  text,  among  which  there 
are  Tome  that  are  good  and  uferul.  The  language  they  ufe 
is  different  from  the  common  Hebrew,  as  is  alio  the  Rab¬ 
binic  chara^er, 

Vil.  The  Thr/7«K.</ is  a  book  in  which  the  J“ws  have 
comprifed  every  thing  that  concerns^  the  explication  of  their 
law,  and  the  duties  that  are  enjoined  them  by  fcripture, 
by  tradition.,  or  by  authority  of  their  doctors ;  by  their  par¬ 
ticular  cuftoms,  their  civil  g  jvernrnent,^  their  dodrine,  their 
ceremonies,  their  moral  theology,  the  decihons  of  cafes  of 
confcience,  <^c.  The  Talmud  is  conipofed,  in  general,  of 
two  parts;  which  are  called,  the  Mifchna,  and  the  Gemara. 
The  Jews  would  not  at  lirft  commit  thefe  things  to  writing,; 
but  after  the  deftruftion  of  Jerufalem,  finding  themfelves 
difperfed  in  the  world,  they  became  obliged  to  do  it.  They 
had  two  celebrated  fchools,  one  at  Babylon,  and  the  other 
at  Jerufalem ;  at  thefe  fchools  were  made  two  different  col¬ 
lections  of  traditions,  each  of  which  is  called  the  Talmud- 
The  commentary,  called  Gemara,  contains  the  decilions  of 
the  Jevyilh  doClors,  and  their  explications  of  the  text  ;  it 
is  filled  with  abfurdities,  reveries,  and  ignorance,  and  written 
in  a  vulgar  llyle.  On  the  contraiy,  the  text,  thatis  called 
Mif  hna,  confifts  offolid  reafoning,  ^written  in  a  pure  ftyie. 
The  Rabbin  Mofes,  fon  of  IVIa’i  emon,  has  made  an  abridge¬ 
ment  of  it,  which  is  of  more  value  than 'even  the  Talmud  it- 
felf. 

Vni  The  Cabbala  or  Rabala  (a  Hebrew  word,  wliich 
properly  fignifies  tradition)  contains  the  different  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  Jaws  of  G;)d  by  different  Rabbins;  their  deci- 
fions  on  the  obligations  that  they  impofe,  and  the  manner  of 
performing  them.  There  are  fome  of  them  that  are  occult 
and  myfierious,  and  confift  in  fingiilar  and  mylHc  fignifica* 
tions  which  are  given  to  a  word,  or  even  to  each  of  the 
letters  that  comjofe  it;  and  from  thefe  various  cooibinadons, 
they  draw  explications  of  the  fcripture  very  different  from 
that  which  it  feems  naturally  to  import.  This  CahhSla  is 
divided  into  three  kinds  :  the  firdthey  call  Gematria,  and 
confids  in  taking  the  letters  for  the  numbers  of  arithmetick, 
and  explaining  each  word  by  the  arithmeiiek  value  of  the 
numbers  ihat  compofe  it:  the  fecood  is  called  Notaricon^ 
and  confids  in  taking  each  letter  for  a  word,  or  in  compo 
ling  a  word  of  the  fird  letters  offeveral  words  :  the  third  is 
called  Thhrnira^  and  confids  in  changing  a  word,  and  the 
letters  of  which  it  fS'“ompofed. 

IX.  The  Chuidee  feems-  to  be  indiTpenfible,  after 
the*dudy  of  the  Hebrew  and  Rabbinic;  this  is  pro¬ 
perly  no  more  than  a  particular  dialed  of  the  Hebrew  lan¬ 
guage,  The  Jews  give  to,  their  commenrariesv  and  to  the 
Chalda-c  paraphrafe  on  the  Scripture,  the  title  of  Targuin, 
As,  during  their  long  captivity  in  Babylon,  they  had  forgot 
the  Hebrew,  and  only  retained  the  Ciuldean  language,  it 
became  neceffary  to  explain  the  prophets  in  that  language; 
and  to^  this^  necedity  is  owing  the  fird  commencement  o*  the 
Chaldean  paraphrafe,  The  Rabbins  havefince  cplleded  to¬ 
gether  thefe  divers  interprHatior.s  of  their  dodors,  which 
form  the  paraphrafe  that  is  :alled  Targum.  - 

X.  The  other  oriental  languages,,  as  the  Arabic,  the  Sy 
riac,  the  Samadtan,  and  the  Cop  ic,  are'  aifo  of  great  ufe 
to  the  learned  theologian 

XT  All'the  books  of  th"  New  Tedam^nt  being  wret^  in 

Greek,  the  lUidy  cf  that  language  becomes' neceffary  to  the 


theologian.  But  it  mud  not  be  imagined,  that  this  Greek- 
is  that  of  Athens  or  Lacedemon;  and  that  they  whounder- 
dand  the  New  Tedanicnt,  will  ftilly  comprehend  Homer, 
Anacreon,  or  Tliucidydes,  It  is  very  neceffary  to  obferve, 
here,  that  duriqg  the  Babylonifh  captivity,  the  Jews,  as 
'we  have  jud  fdd,  having  forgot  the  Hebrew,  and  having 
adopted,  in  procefs  of  time,  feveral' idioms,  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage  wa's  at  lad  fuccefsfully  diffufed  over  almod  all  the  ead;, 
and,  at  the  time  of  the  ’ coming  of  Jefus  Chrilt  upon  the 
earth,  that  language  was  in  ufe  in  Paledine,  not  only  among- 
men  of  i  tters,  but  in  the  poljte  world  :  every  thing  was 
wrote,  everything  was  treated  of,  in  G  eek.  The  J'-^sno 
longer  underdoood  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  Hebrew  lan¬ 
guage,  but  made  ufe  of  the  verfion  that  the  Septuagint  had. 
made  of  the  Old  Tedanient  in  the  Greek  language.  The  e- 
vangelids  and  the  apodles,  therefore,  wrote  their  hidoric 
relations,  as  well  as  their  epidles  or  letters  in  the  fame 
language  ;  but  their  dyle  is  not  pure,  being  drewed  with 
hebraifms  and  barbarilms,  and  with  theological  terms  and 
phrafes.  The  four  evangelids differ,  moreover,  among  them¬ 
felves,  with  regard  to  their  dyle;  and  fo  do  the  apodles; 
St  Matthew  is  not  fo  elegant  as  St  John  ;  nor  St  Jude  fo 
elegant  as  St  Paul,  who  was  a  man  of  letters,'  and  an  able 
writer.  The  drtdion  of  St  Luke  is  the  mod  elegant,  and 
mod  correid,  efpeciaiJy  in  his  bouk  of  the  afts  of  the  apoflles, 

XII.  The  tranflations  that  have  been  made  of  the  facred 
books  in  the  wed,  \yili  alfo  very  frequently  aflid  in  clearing 
up  many  pad  ages. 

XIII.  The  Jewlfh  aniiqulties  are  naturally*  conneiled. 
with  the  dudy  of  the  facred  hidory  of  the  Old  Tedament. 
'Jojephus  is  the  bed  author  who  has  wroic  on  tliis  fubjedl, 
John  Mar/hafHj  VoJJiikSy  L^.hiSy  G^ralduSy  &c.  are  the 
moderns  to^whom  we  are  indebted  for  learned  Tefearches  in. 
thefe  materg.  Hermannus  IVilfiusy  in  his  treatife  dc  - 
gyptiacisy  has  thrown  admirable  lights  on  the  Egyptian  an¬ 
tiquities.  The  antiquities  of  the  Chaldeans,  BabyIonians»^ 
Perfians  and  Medes,  has  been  excellently  well  explained 
by  Barnah  <s  Brijfon,  in  his  book  de  regno  <b  rege  Perfarum; 
and  hyTho^nai  Hydsy  in  his  treatise  de  religione  et  facrh 
Perfarum.  The  writings  of  Meurjius.  7^nd\h.tQ^??pcndium  ^ 
Aniiquitaium  Grtscaruvi  of  John  Pottery  areNery  ufeful 
to  give  theologians  an.  idea  of  what  they  will  find  neceffary 
to  know  of  the  Grecian  antiquities  ;  and  ladly,  the  abridge¬ 
ment  of  Cantel  will  make  them  fufficiently  acquainted  with  > 
the  Latin  antiquities. 

XIV. *  Spencer\\'h%  given  an  excellent  work  on  the  cere¬ 
monies  of  the  Jewidi  religion,  de  Legihus  Hehraorum  ri^ 
tiialibuSy  occ.  We  have  likewife  works  that  fully  treat  of 
their  temples,  their  facriticcs,  their  priefts  and  Levites,  theic 
paffover  and  punm,  of  their,  tithes,  their  vedments  and  fa¬ 
ded  habitf,  and  of  their  manners  and  cudoms  ;  but  it  would 
be  too  prolix  to  mention  all  thefe  in  this  place. 

XV.  The  modern  commentaries  on  the  Holy  Scriptures- 
may. alfo  ferve  to  indrudl  the  young  theologian;  but  he 
fhould  ufe  them  with  caution  and  moderation.  All  that- 
glitters  is  not  gold,  as  well  in  this  indance  as  in  others;  and 
a  man  of  learning  fhould  not.often  make  ufe  of  other  peo-  ' 
pbs  eyes. 

XVI.  The  Bibles  P.Aygloli  arc  alfo  of  great  af- 

fidance  in  interpreting  the  facred  texr.  They  are  printed, 
in  feveral  languages  The  fird  is  tf  at  of  car-dinal  Ximenesy 
printed  in  the  year  1515,  and  called  the  Bible  of  Com~^ 
plute  ;  it  contains  the  Hebrew  text,  the  Chaldean  -^ara- 

phrafe^-, 
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phrafe,  the  Greek  Yerfion  of  the  Septuagint,  and  the  an¬ 
cient  Latin  edition.  The  fecond  is  that  which  is  calltd 
the  Royal  B this y  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1572.  The  third, 
that  of  h  JaVy  printed  at  Paris  in  1645.  The  fourth  is 
the  Rnglifly  l>olygRt printed  at  London  it  16.5:7,  of  which 
Walton  is  the  editor.  There  are  (fill  feveral  more  that 
have  been  printed  fince,  but  they  are  neitlier  fo  complete 
nor  fo  celebrated  as  the  fornier. 

XVII.  The  }3ibles  that  are  called  Bihlla  Gloffatay  are 
^Ifo  here  of  very  great  ufe.  The  facred  text  is  there  eve¬ 
ry  where  accompanied  with  explanations  and  obfervaiions. 
There  are  of  thefe  incach  of  the  three  principal  communions 
of  the  Cnrihian  Religion,  and  in  moll  of  the  modern  langua¬ 
ges  of  Europe.  Laltly,  as  the  interpretation  of  the  fa-  ^ 
cred  text  depends  in  a  great  meafure  on  the  lights  and  the 
proofs  drav/n  by  comparing  together  different  paffages  of 
feripture,  there  are  leveral  Bibles  where  the  editors  have 
placed,  on  the  Ude  of  each  verfe  of  the  text,  what  they 
caW  iht  GoKcordance,  that  is,  a  citation  of  other  parallel 
paffiges,  which  are  found  difperfecl  in  the  Old  and  New 
Teftament.  Thefe  Concordances  are  of  daily  and  indiT- 
penfable  ufe  to  the  divine,  in  compoling  his  fermons,  and 
in  many  parts  of  his  miniHry.  See  Bible. 

XVill.  Thefe  parallelifms  are  yet  different  from  that 
whicti  theologians  call  the  real  parallelifm  ;  by  which  they 
mean,  the  r elation  that  the  typical  cr  parabolic  fenfe  of  a 
paffage  has  nvithisskat  the  etprejjions  literally  imply y  or  feetn 
to  imply ;  the  myjlic  fenfe  nvith  the  real  fenfe  ;  the  figure} 
and  the  images  that  the  facred  authors  have  employed y 
mjith  the  things  or  the  oh] efts  that  they  intended  to  dferihe. 
The  greateft  theologians  have  taken  infinite  pains  in  deter¬ 
mining  thefe  points,  explaining  them,  and  producing  their 
proofs  ;  in  many  places  they  have  fucceeded  ;  and  we  can¬ 
not  but  admire  their  fagaciiy,  their  zeal,  and  their  fuccefs  • 

It  muff  be  acknow'ledged,  how'ever,  that  they  have  not  yet. 
cleared  up  all  the  obfeurities ;  that  there  are  many  darkpaf- 
fages  flij)  remaining  in  the  prophets,*  in  the  Song  of  Songs'* 
in  the  book,  of  Job,  and  above  aH  in  the  Apocalypfe  ;  on 
which  have  been  hitherto  thrown  mere  glimmerings,  which 
are  very  fai-  from  affording  a  fufiicient  light.  The  explica¬ 
tions  that  iiave  been  attempted  of  thefe  paffages  are  fre¬ 
quently  fd  unjuff,  fo  unnatural,  and  improbable,  and  at  the 
fame  lime  fo  futile,  that  they  rebel  againfl  common  fenfe,' 
and  only  give  us  occafion  to  deplore  the  imbeciliity  of  the 
human  underflandirg.  , 

XIX.  The  laft  labour  of  him  who  would  become  ac¬ 
quainted  witfi  the  Hermeneutic,  is  in  what  is  called  Lefiio 
Acroaniatica ;  by  mean8*of  which,  each  book  of  the  Holy 
Scripture  is  examined  from  one  end  to  the  other,  with  . rela¬ 
tion  to  geography  ancient  and  modern’,  genealogy,  chrono- 
logy,  hiltory,  and  antiquities  ;  from  whence  a  rational  fy- 
flem  is  formed,  according  to  the  rules  of  found  logic.  This 
Work  is  attended  with  fo  many  difficulties  and  dili:ra(51ions, 
that  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  accompliffi  it,  without  the  af- 
liftance  of  a  guide,  an  able  profeffor,  and  a  complete  acade¬ 
mical  courfe. 

’  XX.  Furniliied  wkh  thefe  ideas,  the  theologian  may 
venture  to  inveffigate  the  true  fenfe  of  thofe  paffages  of  Holy 
Scripture  that  may  appear  to  him  obfeure,  con'tradiflory, 
or  difficult,  and  to  fhterpret  them  to  others :  but  he  will 
be  more  wife,  and  lefs  vain,  than  to  attempt  to  impofe  his' 
.decifions  on  mankind,  at  all  times,  as  auiheniic  and  infal- 
Jible.  The  human  difeernment  is  ever  confined  and  imper*. 


fc<51;  and  God  has  not  granted  to  any  rrnnr  to  any  theologian, 
or  affembly  of-divines,  en  exclusive  p,v)wer  of  inierpreting  his 
divine  word  :  he  has  moreover  denounced  his  anathema  a- 
gainff  ail  thofe  who  lhaij  add,  or  take  away,  a  fingle  word 
thereof.  But  to  explore  the  true  fenfe  of  any  paffage,  and 
to  explain  ii  to  others,  cannot  certainly  be  deemed  either  ad¬ 
ding  or  retrenching. 

Of  Sacred* Criticism. 

I.  As  the  authors  and  profeffors,  who  treat  of  the  diffe¬ 
rent  parts  of  theology,  make  frequent  mention  of  the  facred 
cnticifra,  we  mult  not  omit  to  fhew  in  what  manner  it  is 
connected  with 'the  *Exegelis  and  the  Hermeneutic,  and  in 

'what  relpcd  it  forms  a  feparate  do<5t.  lne  or  fcience.'  Criti- 
cifm,  in  general,  is  in  fa^^t  no  more  than  a  fuperior  part  of 
grammar  ;  a  kind  of  rational  grammar  founded  on  refledlion, 
and  the  rules  of  language  ;  but  which  employs  the  aid  of 
diVers  other  feiences,  as  hiftory,  chronology,  antiquities, 
ill  order  to  fearch  out  and  determine  the  true  fenfe  of  an 
obfeure  or  ambiguous  paffage.  -  The  facred  c.iticifm  is  only 
diffinguifhed  by  its  objeifl:*,  it  adopts  the  fame  rules,  but  it 
adds  others  which  take  their  rife  and  principles  from  the  pe¬ 
culiar  language  of  the  New'  Teftament ;  and  has  regard  to 
the  Bible  in  general,  an  account  of  the  nature,  effence,  -and 
qualities  of  its  divine  Author.  So  far  it  has  an  intimate 
connediion  with  the  Exegtfis 

II.  But,  if  we  would  condder  It  as  a  feparate  ftudy,  we 
may  fay,  that  it  is  a  fcience  which  is  employed  in  examining 
the  exterior  circumftances  of  the  Holy  Scripture.  For  ex¬ 
ample  :  in  what  time  each  book  was  W'rote ;  who,  was  its 
author;  the  precifion  and  fidelity  of  the  text;  the  diftinc- 
tion  between  the  canonical  books  and  the  apocryphal ;  and 
many  other  matters  of  like  nature.  In  order  ftill  the  better 
to  fiiow  in  what  manner,  and  with  how  much  precaution,  the 
facred  critifm  proceeds  in  its  operations,  we  (hall  here  re¬ 
cite  fome  of  thoTe  fubjedls  that  belong  to  its  province. 

III.  It  is  commonly  received,  that  it  was  Eldras  who,  af¬ 

ter  the  return  from  the  captivity  of  Babylpn,  colledled  and 
fixed  Uie  canon  of  the  facred  books  of  the  Old  Teftament. 
This’at  leaft  is  the  opinion  of  the  Jews,  who  all  attribute 
to  him  that  glorious  work  ;  and  the  afiertion  appears  fo  much 
the  rriore  probable,  as  it  was  the  fame  Efdras  who  reftablifh- 
ed  their  ftate,  who  brought  t,be  whole  Jewifti  people  into 
one  body  as  a  nation,  and  formed  the  Judaic  republic,  which 
was  fo  intimately  connedled  with  their  religion.  The  col- 
Itfling  of  the  canon  of  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament 
is.  attiibined,  wi  h  great^appearance  of  probability,  to  St 
John';  although  hiftoric  and  formal  teftiraonies  of  it  cannot 
be  p-oduced,  unlefs  it  be  w'hat  Eufebius  relates  of  the 
four  Evangeiifts.  In  proc.ls  of  time,  each  Council  has 
decided  what  books  fhould  thereafter  be  held  by  the  Chri- 
ftian  church  as  canonical  ;  and  we  commonly  find,  at  the 
end  of  the  decrees  of  each  council,  a  repertory  or  lift  of 
thofe  books.  ^ 

IV.  The  Old  Teftament  was  wrote  in  Hebrew,  except 
a  fniall  number  of  paffages  where  the  dialedi  is  Chaldean. 
The  form  of  the  letters  or  chars ifiers,  as  we  now' have  them, 
are  alfo  properly  Chaldean  ;  whereas,  before  the  Babyloniffi 
capnvity,  the  Samaritan  charafter  was  probably  ufed.  Bux- 
torff  and  Capell  have  had  warm  difputes  upon  the  fubjeifl 
of  the  vowei-points :  the  former  would  retain  thefe  points,  and 
the  latfer  rtjc<5ls  them;  each  of  them  has  had  his  adherents. 
As  it  is  impoffible  to  decide  in  this  difpute  but  by  hiftoric 

proofs^ 
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proofs  ;  and  as  thefe  are  not  to  be  had,  either  for  one  fide 
or  the  other;  it  is  beft  to  leav^e  the  affair  undecided  :  not 
totaiIyvreje<5ting  the  points,  however;  as  they  are  of  infinite 
ufe  in  the  lludy  of  the  Hebrew  language.  They  who  love 
to  introduce  novelties  into  religion,  (fay  the  partifans  of 
Buxtorff,)  would  doubBefs  be  charmed  jto  fee  the  points  to* 
totally  abolilhed,  becaufe  they  then  could  make  whatever 
they  pleafed  of  the  (acred  text.  The  adherents  of  Capell 
maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  by  the  ignorance  or  inad¬ 
vertence  of  copyifls,  thefe  points  may  have  been  tranfpofed 
formerly,  or  may  be  eafily  confounded  and  wrong  placed 
hereafter;  which  may  ocCafion  the  moft  dangerous  errors  » 
may  give  rife  to  contrary  meanings,  and  whimfical  explica¬ 
tions  of  the  fcripture  ;  whereas,  by  not  admitting  the  points, 
an  able  theologian  will  preferve,  at  leajf,  the  liberty  of  ex¬ 
plaining  a  paffage  according  to  analogy,  and  the  rules .  of 
good  fenfe. 

V.  The  accents  have  given  ri(e  to  full  as  many  difputes. 
But  this  queflion  is  not  decidable  but  by  the  fame  method  as 
the  preceding :  for  we  clearly  fee,  by  all  the  ancient  ma- 
Bufcripts,  that  even  the  Greeks  ^and  Romans  have  wrote 
without  accents,  but  that  both  one  and  the  other  make  ufe 
of  vowels.  In  poetical  .works  efpeciaiiy,  it  is  alraoft  im- 
poflible  to  omit  them;  and  that  language  being  now  dead, 
without  accents  we  can  find  no  cadence,  no  rneafure. 
Father  Montfaucon  afferts,  with  great  appearance  of  proba¬ 
bility,  that  accentuation  was  not  introduced  till  the  feventh 
century 

VI.  The  language  of  the  New  Tefiament  is  the  Greek  ; 
for  all  that  is  faid  of  the  gofpel  of  St  Matthew  being  wrote 
in  Hebrew,  and  of  that  of  St  Mark  being  originally  compo- 
fed  in  Latin,  is  but  weakly  fupported.  The  ftyle,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  is  not  pure,  whatever  fome  zealots 
may  improperly,  and  without  reafon,  affert  to  the  contrary. 
The  language  ofthe  New  Teftament  abounds  with  hebraifms. 

VII.  The  precifion,  the  truth,  and  correflion  of  the 
text,  is  the  refult  of  repeated  and  judicious  comparifons  df 
the  variations  ;  of  which  there  are,  according  to  Dr  Mill, 
more  than  twenty  thoufand,  Thefe  variations  have  pro¬ 
ceeded,  partly  from  the  negligence  of  the  copyifts,  and  part¬ 
ly  from  the  ignorance  of  the  revifors  and  corredlors  of  the 
ancient  manufcripts,  who  have  frequently  added  and  inclo- 
fed  the  comments,  which  wej'e  wrote  in  the  margin,  with 
the  text.  The  heretics  of  thefirft  ages,  and  the  impoftors, 
have  alfo  made  divers  alterations  in  the  text  itfelf,  in  order 
to  fupport  their  errors  ;  and  thefe  alterations  have  ilid  into 
other  copies.  It  is  the  common  rule  to  follow  the  moft  an¬ 
cient  manufcripts;  as  it  is  fuppofed,  with  reafon,  that  they 
are  the  moft  corredl and  to  thefe  are  alfo  added  the  moft 
ancient  verfions. 

VIII  The  firft'of  thefe  verfions  is  that  of  the  Septua- 
gint^  which  has  been  at  all  times  highly  efteemed,  as  well 
by  the  Jews  as  the  Chriftians.  The  Hebrew  language  be¬ 
ing  loft  by  the  Jews  during  the  captivity  in  Babylon,  and 
the  Grek  dialed  becoming  the  common  language  of  theeaft, 
that  verfion  was  madein  Egypt  by  public  anthority,  and  for 
thg  ufe  of  the  common  people.  The  fecond  is  th»at  called 
the  Vulgate^  which  was  formed  from  the  tranflaiion  of  St 
Jerome,  and  from  another  that  was  called  Verfio  antiqua: 
After  thefe  two  tranllations  come  the  Greek  verfions,  among 
which  are  reckoned,  i.  That  oi  A quil a ^  who  has  iranflated 
the  original  Hebrew  verbatim,  by  putting  over  each  word 
cf^'the  Hebrew  text,  its  correfponding  Greek  term.  2. 
VoL.  III.  N^  9I,  2 


That  of  Symmachusy  who^  applied  himfelf  to  write  the 
Greek  with  purity  and  elegance.  3.  That  of  Thecdotion^ 
who  has  very  clofely  followed  the  text,  notwithftanding  the 
fine  language  he  employs.  Origen  publifhed  thefe  verfions 
in  fix  languages  in  his  edition  of  the  Old  Teftament,  which 
he  calls  Hexupla,  To  all  thefe  verfions  may  be  added, 
Thofe  of  Jericho  and  Nicopolky  which  are  much  cele¬ 
brated.  We  have  hot  now  any  one  of  thefe  verfions  entire. 
The  fragments  that  remain  of  them  have  been  colieded  and 
publifhed  by  Drujius  and  F.  Montfaucon,  Laftly,  The 
Syriac  vevjionsy  of  which  one  was  made  on  the  Hebrew 
text,  and  the  other  on  the  Greek, 

IX.  The  facred  criticifm  is  likewile  employed  in  acqui¬ 
ring  a  knowledge  of  the  principal  and  moft  celebrated  manu- 
fcripcs,  as  well  of  the  facred  text  itfelf,  as  of  the  tranfla- 
lions ;  in  learning  to  difeern  the  hand-writing,  and  the  ef- 
fential  ch arable ri (tics  which  diftinguilh  the  real  original  from 
the  counterfeits  :  -and  laftly,  it  is  employed  in  knowing  the 
beft  modern  editions  of  the  Holy  Bible  ;  as  for  example, 
the  Polyglots,  among  which  ihofe  of  London,  of  the  years 
1653  3re  the  beft.  The  introdiuJlion  by  Wah 

ton,  which  is  at  the  beginning  of  thefe  editions,  is  a  model 
and  a  mafterpiece  of  facred  criticifm. 

Cy*  Moral  Theology. 

I.  If  it  were  allowable  to  compare  the  Saviourofthe  world 
to  a  weak  mortal,  we  would  fay,  that  the  condudi  of  Jefus 
Chrift  refembled  that  of  Socrates,  who  has  left  us  no  part 
of  his  dodirine  in  writing,  but  whole  whole  inftrudlions  (;is 
well  as  the  particulars  of  his  life)  have  been  colledled,  di- 
gefted,  and  publifhed,  by  his  difciples.  The  Evangelifls 
are  the  only  hiftorians  of  the  Mefliah  :  it  is  to  their  labours 
that  we  owe  the  knowledge  of  his  a<5tions  upon  earth,  and 
his  divine  dodlrine.  The  four  Evangelifts,  and  the  Adis  of 
^e  Apoftles  wrote  by  St.  Luke,  contain  therefore  alone 
the  hiftory  of  the  life  of  Jefus  Chrift,  and  the  dodlrine  that 
he  taught.  His  apoftles.  and  difciples  began  by  paraphra-' 
fing  his  dodlrine,  as  well  by  their  evangelic  fermons,  as  in 
the  epiftles  they  addreffed  to  the  faithful  of  feveral  Chriftian 
Churches :  they  have  given  explications,  and  have  added 
paftoral  inftrudlions,  which  are  in  effe6  admirable  ;  but 
which,  neverthelefs,  form  not  the  original  text  of  the  dif- 
courfes  of  our  Saviour.  The  bifhops  of  the  apoftolic  cen¬ 
tury,  the  fathers  of  the  church  in  all  fucceeding  centuries, 
the  other  bifliops  and  ecclefiaftics,  the  councils,  the  fynods, 
the  dodlors  of  theology,  the  popes,  the  confiftories,  the  re¬ 
formers  likewife,  and  an  infinity  of  theologians,  have  drawn 
from  the  Gofpel,  and  fometimes  alfo  from  the  letters  of  the 
apoftles,  and  from  other  commentaries  on. the  Gofpel,  va¬ 
rious  tenets  ;  which,  ubited,  form  at  this  day  the  general 
fyftem  of  the  Chriftian  Religion.'  The  theologians  who 
devote  themfelves  to  the  fervice  of  the  altar,  ftudy  this  fy- 
ftem  in  the  dogmatic:  the  laity  learn  it  by  mearis  of  cate- 
chifms  ;  and  after  they  have /made  confellion  of  their  faith, 
folemnly  adopt  it,  when  they  are^received  into  the  bofom  of 
the  church. 

II.  It  is  not  the  fame  with  regard  to  the  raoralky  of  Je¬ 
fus  Chrift,  which  every  one  may  read  in  the  Gofpel  ;  and 
to  know  which,  it  is  not  neceffary  to  become  learned,  nor 
to  ftudy  a  complicated  fyftem.  If  the  dogmatic  were  not 
armed  with  a  thoufand  arguments  to  eftablifn  the  D-ivinity 
of  Jefus  Chrift,  yet  would  the  morality  of  bis  Gofpel, fuf- 
ficiently  prove  it;  feeing  that  it  is  perfe<SlIy  holy,  entirely 
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fimple,  ftrlcliy  jufl,  and  moft  completely  adapted  to  promote 
the  felicit-y  of  the  human  race  in  this  world,  and  in  that 
v/hich  is  to  come.  The  Saviour  of  the  world  has  not  en¬ 
joined  any  part  of  mankind  to  engage  in  difputes,  or  abftra^l: 
refinements  :  the  foie  command  that  he  has  given  them  is, 
to  believe  in  hit  Gofpel ;  and  that  is  compriled  in  one  word 
only,  Love  :  the  grand  and  only  principle  on  which  the 
whole  of  his  facred  doftrine  is  founded. 

III.  To  produce  the  greatef  effefts  poflible,  by  the  lead: 
efforts,  is  the  higheft  perfe<51:ion‘in  nature,  and  at  the  fame 
time  the  true  chara(5leridic  of  Divinity.  God  has  given  to 
all  the  beings  that  corapofe  the  uniyerfe,  one  fimpie  prin¬ 
ciple  alone,  by  which  the  whole,  and  every  part,,  is  con-, 
ne^ed  and  perpetually  fupported  ;  and  that  is  Love.  The 
atiraifUon  of  tjie  celefial  bodies,  as  well  as  of  thofe  of  which 
our  globe  is  formed,  is  a  fpecies  of  love ;  a  mutual  ten¬ 
dency  toward  each  other.  The  uniform  generation,  by 
which  all  beings  are  perpetuated,  is  founded  in  Uve.  This 
is  the  true  minimutn^,  the  true  fyftem  of  the  leaft  a^iian,  which 
includes  fomething  fo  divine.  It  appears  to  be  the  will  of 
God  to  edablifli,  by  the  mouth  of  the  MeiTiah,.  the  fame 
fimple  principle  in  morality,  that  is,  iii  the  rule  of  human 
anions,  by  faying,  Love  :  in  a  word,  it  was  his  will,  that 
in  the  condu<5t  of  mankind,  as  in  every  other  part  of  nature, 
there  fhould  be  no  other  principle  than  that  of  Love. 

IV.  That  in  the  different  fyftems  of  ethics  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Heathen  Philofophers  many  maxims  and  precepts  of 
admirable  morality  are  to  be  found,  cannot  be  denied  ;  but, 
befide  that  thefe  philofophers  arcalmoli  continually  contra- 
diding  each  other  in  their  maxims,  no  one  of  their  fyftems 
is  founded  on  the  true  principle.  In  fearching  after  it,  fhey 
have  difeovered  fome  excellent  truths  ;  but  it  has  been  by 
chance,  and  they  are  at  bed  imperfedt.  Jefus  Chrift  has 
alone  taught  mankind  perfedt  morals,  by  deducing  them  from 
this  true  principle.  Every  principle  Ihould  be  fimple:  the 
ide  of  a  compound  principle  implies  at  once  an  imperfedtion. 
Every  principle  fiiould  be  comprebenfive,  even  univerfal  in 
its  effedls.  Every  principle,  whofe  effedls  are  limited,  is 
imperfedi:.  God  himfelf  is  uniform  in  his  principle,  and  in¬ 
finite  in  his  effedls.  Hisdodlrine,  or  his  law,  fhould  be  the 
fame.  Jsfus  Chrift  has  made  known  to  mankind  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  fimple  and  univerfal.  He  has  therefore  been,  in  this 
fenfe  alfo,  the  true  Saviour  of  the  world.  He  has  preached 
to  mank  nd  ;  and  his  only  dodlrine  has  been  that  of  love. 

V.  By  the  word  Loye,  with  regard  to  BodietSn  general, 
is  meant  a  tendency,  a  mutual  inclination  that  urges  them 
to  join  and  to  coallefce  ;  and  with  regard  to  men  in  parti¬ 
cular,  a  lively,  affedling  pleafure,  that  poffeffes  the  mind  on 
contemplating  the  per.^edlions  of  any  objedl,  This  pleafure 
is  always  accompanied  with  a  defire,  either  to  poffefs  that 
objeff,  or  to  render  it  propitious.  By  adopting  therefore 
this  principle,  and  this  laft  definition  of  Love,  it  follows, 
that  ail  the  duties  of  man  confift, 

I  In  the  love  of  Godin  preference  to  all  other  objedls. 

2.  In  the  love  of  himfelf. 

3.  In  the  love  of  his  own  fpecies. 

4.  In  the  love  of  every  other  Creature  to  a  certain  degree. 

The  dodlfines  of  Jefus  Chrift  are,  in  thefe  refpedls,  the 

moft  explicit. 

VI.  From  this  principle  flows  our  duty  towards  God,  to¬ 
wards  ourfelves,  our  neighbour,  and  to  thofe  beings  that  are 
l\ibje<5l  to  our  power.  The  firft  rule  is,  to  communicate  to 
all  thofe,  whom  it  is  our  duty  to  love,  all  the  good,  and  to 
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preferve  them  from  all  the  evil  in  our  power.  The  fecond, 
to  do  to  no  one  what  we  would  not  have  done  to  ourfelves 
in  fimilar  circumftances.  The  third,  which  is  the  fimple 
effect  of  love,  is  to  endeavour  to  pleafe  the'objedl  that  we 
ought  to  love.  The  fourth,  to  endeavour  to  render  the 
pleafures  that  we  communicate  to  others,  as  lively  as  poffi- 
ble,  and  thofe  inevitable  evils,  which  we  are  fometimes  con- 
ftrained  to  do  to  them,  as  fupportable  as  we  can  ;  and  fo 
of  the  reft.  The  whole  evangelic  dodlrine  of  our  Saviour 
is  replete,  from  beginning  to  end,  with  admirable  precepts 
‘for  thefe  purpofes  ;  and  thefe  precepts,  with  their  applica¬ 
tions,  general  and  particular,  we  learn  from  that  feienge 
which  we  call  Moral  TiiCology. 

VII.  Th:s  dodlrine  we  diftinguifli  from  moral  philofophy, 
or  the'fimple  dodlrine  of  Ethics  ;  becaufe  Jefus  Chrift  has 
made  known,  in  his  divine  morality,  a  far  greater  degree  of 
perfedtion  tharj  is  difcoverable  by  the  mere  light  of  human 
reafon.  For  the  renouncing  of  felf-intereft,  and  private 
pleafure  ;  the  forgivenefs  of  offences  ;  the  love  of  his  ene¬ 
mies  ;  the  triumph  over  deftrudlive  paflions  ;  and  many  o- 
ther  like  virtues,  the  Chriftian  is  alone  indebted  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  pf  Jefus  Chrift. 

VIII.  In  order  to  Ihew,  moreover,  in  a  few  words,  of 
how  eafy,  juft,  and  natural  an  application  all  thefe  precepts 
are  fufceptible,  we  fhall  here  give  a  few  inftances.  “  It  is 
our  duty  to  love  God.”  Now  nothing  is  more  natural  than' 
to  feel  a  lively  and  penetrating  pleafure  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  united  perfedlions  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  nothing 
more  natural  than  a  defire  to  pleafe  him,  and  to  render  him 
propitious  to  us  :  and  as  it  is  n6t  poflible  for  us,  weak  crea¬ 
tures,  to  do  him  either  good  or  evil,  all  our  power  to  pleafe 
him  confifts  in  offering  him  an  upright  heart ;  a  rational  de¬ 
votion  ;  to  be  poffeffed  with  gratitude  toward  him,  and  to 
exert  all  poflible,  efforts  to  accoraplifli  the  end  of  our  crea¬ 
tion.  “  It  is  our  duty  to  love  all  mankind  and  yet  we  in- 
flidl  pains  and  chaftifments  on  fome  of  them  ;  we  even  put 
them  to  death:  but  we  chaftife  them  only  to  render  them 
better,  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  pernicious  to  fociety 
in  general :  we  retrench  the  number  of  the  living,  as  we 
cut  off  a  corrupted  branch  of  a  tree,  in  whofe  prefervation 
we  are  interefted:  it  is  becaufc  we  love  mankind,  that  we 
endeavour  to  prevent  the  deftruftion  of  the  good  by  the  ma¬ 
lignity  of  the  wicked  :  but  it  muft  ever  be  an  indifpenfible 
neceflity  alone  that  can  compel  us  to  chaftifement.  “  It  is  our 
duty,  likewife,  to  feel  a  kind  of  love  for  other  creatures, 
even  for  mere  animals.”  -Neverthelefs  we  harrafs,  we  oppofe, 
we  deftroy  them.  If  we  harrafs  them  wantonly,  to  fwpport 
a  criminal  luxury,  or  to  fatisfy  a  brutal  pleafure  ;  if  we 
purfue  a  favage  chace,  or  encourage  combats  between  ani¬ 
mals  themfelves,  or  other  like  horrible  diverfions,  we  adb 
contrary  both  to  the  fpirit  and  the  letter  of  the  Gofpel. 
But  if  we  deftroy  a  part  of  thefe  animals,  to  ferve  as  an  in¬ 
difpenfible  nourifliment  to  man,  obferving  at  the  fame  time 
to  put  them  to  the  leaft  mifery  poflible,  and  taking  all  ne- 
celfary  care  for  the  prefervation  of  the  fpecies,  we  a<fl  in 
conformity  to  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  morality  ;  we  em¬ 
ploy  to  our  own  prefervation,  and  to  that  of  the  reft’ of  m?ji- 
kind,  what  appears  deftined  to  that  purpofe  by  the  Creator. 

IX.  Moral  theology  likewife  differs  from  philofophy,  in- 
afmuch  as  it  requires  that  our  virtues  be  abfolutely  difin- 
terefted  :  it  enjoins  us  to  fly  the  evil,  and  to  purfue  the  good, 
merely  as  our  duty  towards  God  :  it  admits  indeed  the  pre¬ 
cept  of  the  love  of  ourfelves.  and  the  love  of  our  nei^hpou'r' ; 
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but  It  regards  this  love  only  as  a  duty  that  refults  From  our 
l^ve  towards  God  ;  and  that  from  the  principle,  That  God 
mufi  love  all  his  creatures  as  the  work  of  his  hands  ;  and 
that  we  cannot  therefore,  from  the  very  nature  of  love, 
pleafe  him,  without  entertaining  fentiments  of  affe<5l!on  to¬ 
wards  thoje  to  whom  the  Sovereign  Lord  of  the  Univerfe 
vouchfafes  his  benign  regard.  Now,  as  the  Chnilian  mo¬ 
rality  does  not  regard  virtue,  but  as  it  is  a  duty  towards 
God  ;  and  as  it  confiders  all  pur  adlions,  that  have  any  o- 
ther  motive,  either  as  blameabie,  or  at  lead  imperfedt,  and 
as  but  Jittle  acceptable  to  the  Supreme  Being  ;  it  does  not 
regard  the  advantages  that  refult  from  them  to  fociety,  but 
as  ufeful  confequences  of  the  true  Chriftian  virtue;  and 
from  this  principle  it  draws  new  arguments  for  the  encou- 
raging  of  mankind  to  the  practice  of  it. 

X.  From  what  has  been  faid,  a  fecond  dilFerence  arifes 
between  Chrrdianity  and  philofophy.  The  firft  adds  to  the 
fecond  dill  new  motives  to  the  pra(dice  of  virtue.  That  of 
redemption,  and  pardon,  obtained  by  Jefus  Chrift,  is  not 
one  of  the  lead.  Its  argument  is  this:  If  God  has  fo  loved 
mankind,  as  to  afford  them  the  means  by  which  the  evil, 
caufed  by  their  own  fault,  may  be  aboliflied,  it  w'ould  be 
the  greated  of  all  ingratitude  and  malice  -towards  himlelf, 
if  man  Ihould  not  endeavour  to  acknowledge  this  love,  to 
merit  it,  and  to  embrace  the  means  of  plcafing  God.  A 
third  motive,  taken  alfo  from  the  merit  of  Jefus  Chrid,  here 
offers  itfelf  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  two  former:  According  to 
the  Chridian  cfo{drine,  man  has  not  by  nature  the  power  to' 
praedife  all  thofe  virtues  whicji  are  agreeable  to  God:  but 
the  fame  dodrine  teaches,  on  the  other  hand,  the  condi¬ 
tions  by  which  it  is  podible  to  pleafe  that  mod  holy  and  per- 
fe<5l  Being;  and  gives  the  Chridian  hope  alfo,  that  he  fhall 
never  labour  in  vain. 

XI  Ladly,  the  Chridian  morality  is  of  far  greater  effi¬ 
cacy  in  ad\  erfity,  than  philofophy:  it  carries  with  it  a  won¬ 
derful  confolation  in  misfortune,  and  even  in  .the  hour  of 
death  ;  for  the  Chridian  may  fay,  with  the  Apodle,  that 
gedlinefs  (or  the  practice  of  evangelic  morals)  is  in  all 
things  profitahUy  having  the  promife  of  the  prefent  life^ 
and  that  nsshich  is  to  come, 

^^PoLEMic  Theology,  or  Controversy. 

I  We  cannot  fuffifiently  lament,  that  the  church  of  the 
God  of  peace  ffiould  be  a  church  militant]  and  that  a  doc¬ 
trine  fo  fimple  aud  clear  as  that  of  the  Gofpel  fhould  be 
the  caufe  of  difeord,  even  among  Chridians  themfelves. 
Neverthelefs,  as  the  truth  is  fo  difficult  to  difeover  in  all 
things,  and  efpecially  in  matters  of  religion;  as  it  is  fo  fre¬ 
quently  covered  with  the  clouds  of  intered  and  ambition; 
as  the  fame  objecd  appears  fo  different  to  different  men;  and 
as  error,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  condaniiy  affumVs  the 
maffi  of  truth;  it  is  but  jud  that  the  true  religion  be  furniffi- 
ed  with  arms  to  combat  error,  and  to  pluck  off  that  deceit¬ 
ful  made  by  which  fo  many  poor  mortals  are  feduced, 

II.  The  theologian,  who  has  made  the  proper  prepara¬ 
tory  dudies,  who  is  thoroughly  indruded  in  natural  religion, 
in  the  dogmatic  and  the  hermeneutic,  and  who  joins  to  thefe 
found  logic,  is  already  well  prepared  for  this  fpirituaj  com¬ 
bat  :  he  is  armed,  but  he  is  dill  to  learn  how  to  ufe  thefe 
^  arms  :  he  mud,  alfo  be  made  acquainted  with  the  enemies 
he  js  to  encodnter,  to  know  their  force,  and  the  arts  they 
will  ufe  againd  him.  It  is  plain  enough,,  we  fuppofe,  that  we 
here  fpeak  of  fpiritual  arms ;  of  thofe  with,  which  we  are 
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furniffied  by  reafon  and  the  Holy  Scripture  :  evil  be  to  him 
that  employs  any  other  :  force  is  ever  an  infallible  proof  of 
the  want  of  argument.  The  propagation  of  a  religion  by 
the  f\vord,  after  the  manner  of  Mahomet;  perfecutions,  ^ei¬ 
ther  fecret  or  open  ;  condraint,  violence,  every  fort  of  re¬ 
ligious  war,  is  fo  atrocious,  fo  contrary  to‘the  fpirit  of  the 
Gofpel,  in  a  word,  fo  detedable,  that  every  true  Chridian 
mud  avert  his  fight  from  fuch  infamous  horrors.  » 

III.  Controverfy  is  conducted,  either  from  the  pulpit  or 
chair,  by  way  of  harrangue,  by  converfation,  or  by  writing. 
The  fird  quality  that  is  neceffary  to  a  difputant  Is  reafon^ 
and  the  next  ?noderation  ;  in  what  manner  foever  the  con- 
ted  is  conduced,  thefe  two  qualities  fliould  condantly  be 
manifed,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  altercation. 

IV.  Tbe^e  are  fome  errors  that  attack  the  fyfem  of  re¬ 
ligion,  and  there  are  others  that  attack  even  its  morality. 
In  order  properly  to  oppofe  an  error/  we  mud  begin  by 
finding  out  its  real  meaning. :  we  mud  therefepre  dudy  the 
different  fydems  of  other  religions,  and  the  principal  here- 
fies,  if  we  would  fuccefsfuliy  refute  them.  We  don’t  mean 
by  this,  that  the  theologian  ffiould  know  all  the  errors  that 
fpring  up  in  the  brain  of  each  individual ;  we  fpeak  only  of 
thofe  that  are  prefeffed  by  whole  fe^s, 

V.  They  who  attack  our  religion,  found  their  opinions, 
either  on  the  interpretation  of  the  facred  text,  or  on  phi- 
lofophy,  or  hidory  ;  and  w'e  ffiould  always  oppose  them 
with  the  fame  arms  with  which  ihey  pretend  to  defeat  us. 
It  is  neceffary  to  begin  by  dtveding  ourfelves  of  ajl  preju¬ 
dice,  in  order  the  better  to  ffiew  others  thofe  prejudices  by 
which  they  are  deluded.  We  fiiould  never  make  ufe,  but 
efpecially  when  we  oppofe  weak  minds,  of  opprobrious  terms 
in  the  courfe  of  the  debate,  nor  contend  about  words  or 
expreffions,  nor  attack  incidental  circumdances  that  may  at¬ 
tend  erroneous  principles  ;  but  bend  our  whole  force  againd 
the  root  of  the  tree,'  the  principal  error;  to  uncover  it,  to 
dig  it  up,  to  dedroy  it. 

VI  Polemic  theology  is  taught  in  univerfities  by  two 
methods,  according  to  the  views  of  the  dudent.  If  he  learn 
it  merely  in  order  hereafter  to  defend  his  pariffiioners  againd 
the  mod  prevalent  errors,  he  is  only  to  examine  the  prin¬ 
cipal  controverfies  according  to  the  fydcmatic  order  of  tele¬ 
ology  ;  and  may  content  himfelf  with  knowing  their  true 
meaning,  together  with  the  arguments  of  thofe  that  oppofe 
them.  But  if  it  be  his  intention  to  teach  this  fcjence  to  o- 
thers,  or  to  engage  in  controverfy,  either  by  converfation 
or  writing  t  in  ffiort,  if  he  afpire  to  renown  in  it,  he  ffiould 
dud.y  the  origin  and  hidory  of  each  controverfy,  he  fiiould 
make  himfelf  a  complete  mafier  of  the  arguments  for  and 
againd  it,  the  exceptions  that  it  makes,  its  intereds,  its 
different  revolutions  and  atdual  date,  he.  Thefe  folio  Wj. 
in  this  dudy.,  either  the  order  edablifiied  in  the  dogmatic, 
or  that  which  is  ufed  in  fymbolic  books,  that  is,  fuch  as 
treat  on  articles  of  faith. 

VII.  In  order  the  better  to  elucidate  the  metliod  to  be 
obferved  in  this  fort  of  dudy,  we  ffiall  fay,  that  to  acquire 
a  complete  knowledge  of  theological  difputes,  the  dudent 
fiiould,  I.  Make  the  examen  of  each  religion,  and  even  of 
each  controverfy.  2.  He  fiiould  tiioroughly  examine  his 
fydem  in  the  fymbolic  books,  and  like  wife  the  fources  of 
his  religion.  3.. He  fliould  precifely  determine  the  princi¬ 
pal  and  capital  error  of  each  religion,  fe<d,  or  individual  5; 
that  which  is  the  fource  from  whence  all  the  other  errors 
flow,  4.  Search  into  the  political  caufes  of  each  error,  and! 

eachi 
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,€ach  controverfy,  from  hlS:oVy.  5.  Examine  the  natural 
order  aecording  to  which  all  the  errors  have  taken  their  rife, 
the  one  from  the  ocher  :  andlaftly,  6.  Confront  the  refpec- 
tive  arguments,  the  anfwers,  and  exceptions,  that  each 
party  has  made  to  defend  its  caufe.  To  all  this  is  to  be 
•added,  7.  C2i\\  Collegium  difputatorium;  an  ex- 

ercife,  by  which  all  that  is  learned  in  the  clofet  and  in  the 
fhhools  is  called  forth  and  animated,  under  the  infpedtion 
of  a  profelTor  ;  and  the  mind  is  accuftomed  to  think,  and 
the  tongue  to  fpeak,  with  facility  and  efficacy. 

VIII.  The  principal  contefis-in  which  the  theologian  may 

be  engaged,  are,  i.  Againll:  thofe  who  admit  of  no  reveal¬ 
ed  religion;  as  the  atheift  and  deift.  2.  Aga;rjft  thofe  who 
admit  of  a  revealed  religion,  but  adopt  not  the  true  Revela¬ 
tion;  as  the  Heathens,  the  Mahometans,  3.  Againft 

thofe  who  believe  only  a  part  of  the  true  Revelation  ;  as  the 
Jews.  4.  Againft  thofe  who  add  to  the  true  Revelation 
matter  foreign  to  it  ;  as  traditions,  6v.  5.  Againfl:  thofe 

who  make  a  falfe  interpretation  of  the  facred  text,  and  draw 
from  it  erroneous  fyftems ;  as  the  heretics  and  the  fehifma- 
tics.,  <i7c.  And  laflly,  6.  Againfl:  thofe  who  make  a  wrong 
ufe  of  certain  expreffions  of  Revelation,  and  build,  on 
whimfical  notions,  ridiculous  fyftems;  as  the  Fanatics,  Qua¬ 
kers,  <p;c. 

IX.  According  to  this  divifion,  the  theologian  will  have 
to  combat  principally  with, 

1.  The  Atheifts,  with  Spinofa  at  their  head. 

2.  The  Deifts. 

3.  The  Heathens  and  Idolaters. 

4.  The  Mahometans. 

5.  The  modern  Jews. 

6.  The  Arians  and  Manicheans,  or  rather  thofe  who 
in  thefe  days  follow  their  ancient  errors. 

7.  The  Socinians. 

S.  The  Catholics,  oppofed  to  the  Proteftants. 

’  9.  The  Proteflants,  oppofed  to  the  Catholics. 

10.  The  Molinifts,  oppofed  to  the  Janfenifts. 

‘II,  The  Janfenifts,  oppofed  to  the  Molinifts. 

12.  The  Reformed,  oppofed  to  the  Lutherans. 

13.  The  Lutherans,  oppofed  to  the  Reformed. 

14.  The  Arminians. 

15.  The  Anabaptifts. 

16.  The  Weigelians. 

17.  The  Qa^akers  or  Tremblers. 

18.  The  Fanatics,  at  the  head  of  whom  is  Jacob 
Bohm. 

19.  The  pretended  new  Prophets. 

20.  The  Indifferents. 

21.  The  Pietifts. 

22.  The  Moravian  Brethren,  or  the  Herenhuters, 

X.  Now,  as  each  of  the  religions,  communions,  or  here- 
ffies  above  mentioned,  have  not  fcrupled  to  publifh  to  the 
world  their  dogmas  and  creeds,  the  theologian  ought  care¬ 
fully  to  inftru<a  himfelf  in  thofe  fymb'olic  books,  in  which 
each  of  them  have  comprifed  its  fyftem  ;  to  ftudy  and  to 
make  a  good  analyfis  of  them ;  and  to  prepare  fuch  argu¬ 
ments  as  are  the  moft  juft,  the  moft  weighty,  and  proper 
to  confute  them. 

XL  Before  we  quit  this  fubjeft,  there  is  one  remark  to 
be  made,  or  rather  one  caution  that  is  very  efiential,  which 
we  would  offer  to  the  young  theologian  ;  which  is,  that  the 
■^pjolemic  is  ufeful,  and  even  neceffary^ia  the  ftudy  of  theo¬ 


logy  in  general  ;  but  that  it  is  a  difcipllne  which  ought  to 
be  treated  with  great  prudence  and  moderation.  Difpu- 
tation  in  general  is  a  dangerous  art  ;  and  religious  difputa- 
tion  is  a  deceitful  art,  and  of  infinite  peril.  The  ftudent 
Will  do  right  well  to  remember,  that  there  is  no  fedl,  no 
communion  on  earth,  that  is  perfedly  true  in  all  its  dogmas 
without  exception  ;  that  there  are  fome  fmall  errors  in  all 
religions  ;  that  infallibility  never  was,  nor  ever  will  be,  the 
-portion  of  humanity.  He  fliould  likewife  remember,  that 
the  mailers  who  teach  him,  or  the  books  that  he  reads,  are 
conftantly  partial  to  the  religion  they  profefs :  and  that  when 
he  has  fupported  a  thefts,  and  confuted  his  adverfaries  in  a 
collegial  difpute  (where  his  adverfaries,  as  well  as  his  pre¬ 
ceptors,  are  of  the  fame  fide  of  the  queftion,  and  will  not 
fail  to  adjudge  him  the  victory,)  he  ftiould  be  perfuaded, 
that  the  vidory  would  not  have  been  fo  eafily  obtained  had 
he  contended  with  able  adverfaries  of  the  oppofite  religion: 
he  fhould  remember,  that  we  triumph  without  glory  when 
we  combat  without  danger  ;  and  let  him  not  be  vain  of  his 
laurels,  nor  imagine  himfelf  fome  wonderful  fcholar  ;  fee¬ 
ing  that  it  is  very  poffible,  that  he  may  go  off  vidlorious 
from  fuch  a  difpute,  that  he  may  receive  vaft  applaufe  from 
his  profeffors  and  his  colleagues,  and  at  the  fame  time  have 
reafoned  like  a  dolt.  * 

XII  Oh  the  other  hand,  the  moft:  able  theologians,  and  ' 
the  moft  confummate  profeffors  in  this  fcience,  ought  to  be 
conftantly  on  their  guard  againft  the  abufe  of  polemic  theo¬ 
logy  ;  which  frequently  ferves  lefs  to  clear  and  confirm  the 
truth  of  the  dogmas  of  a  communion^  than  to  eftablifh  per¬ 
petual  difeord  and  haired  among  Chriftians.  Every  theo¬ 
logian  ftiould  alfo  remember,  that  by  the  nature  of  the  fub- 
jed:,  it  is  not  poffible  to  produce  demonjlration  in  fupport  of 
his  thefes  and  opinions  ;  but  that  his  arguments  will  be  on¬ 
ly  valid,  and  preponderate  in  proportion  to  their  degree  of 
evidence  ;  and  laftly,  that  it  is  a  ridiculous  and  infufferable 
vanity  to  imagine,  that  every  man,  who  does  not  think  pre- 
cifely  as  we  do,  is  guilty  of  palpable  error. 

Pastoral  Theology, 

I.  Having  defcrlbedthe  theoretic  feiences  of  theology, 
we  now  come  to  thofe  which  regard  the  practice.  It  would 
be  to  bury  the  talents  that  God  has  given  him,  and  the  ^ 
ftudies  that  he  has  made,  if  the  theologian  did  not  employ 
them  to  the  edification  of  his  neighbour,  and  the  profperity 
of  the  Church.  His  office  fn  fociety  is  attended  with  con- 
ftant  and  anxious  labours.  He  is  charged  with  the  cure  of 
fouls ^  with  the  inftruftion  of  youth,  with  preaching  of  the 
Gofpel,  the  conduct  of  his  flock,  and  the  adminiftration  of 
the  Sacraments,  with  vifitations  to  the  fick  and  the  dying, - 
with  calming  the  terrors  of  weak  minds,  with  adminiftrmg 
comforts  to  afflidled  fouls,  and  many  other  functions  equally 
difficult  and  important.  The  pradical  feiences  that  we  fliall 
here  deferibe,  will  ferve  him  as  guides  in  this  unbounded 
field. 

II,  Paftoral  theology  is  ufually  divided  into  three  parts; 
which  are, 

1.  Homilitic  Theology, 

2.  Catechetic  Theology, 

3.  Cafuiftic  Theology. 

To  which  are  added; 

4.  The  Confiftorial  Prudence. 

5.  The  prudential  Exercife  of  the  different  fun<ftions  of 
the  miniftry. 

As 
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As  the  homily  makes  a  part  of  eloquence,  it  is  unnecef- 
fary  to  fay  any  thing  of  it  in  this  place,  but  treat  the  others 
in  their  order. 

III.  It  is  in  vain  that  a  Ton  of  the  church  poffe/Tes  all  the 
fciences  that  belong  to  his  profefiion,  that  he  is  an  agree¬ 
able  and  even  a  renowned  preacher,  if  he  do  not  give  a  life,, 
an  efficacious  fpirit,  to  his  minillry,  by  good  example  \  for 
that  is  the  firll  precept  in  paltoral  theology.  He  is  at  the 
head  of  a  flock,  and  ought  to  be  their  guide:  but  how  ab- 
furd,  if  his  words  and  his  adions  be  at  continual  variance 
with  each  other!  How  fcandalous,  if  he  be  not  the  firft  to 
pra6lire  thefe  leflbns  of  wifdom  that  he  preaches!  How  in¬ 
decent,  if,  while  he  ediflesby  his  difcourfes,  he  difgulls  by 
his  morals!  What  bafenefs,  if,  he  ffiould  even  glory  in  his* 
irregularities!  It  is  lefs  ffiamcful  for  a  foidier  to  relate  that 
he  has  tamely  fuffered  an  affront,  than  for  an  ecclefiaftic  to 
boaflof  his  debaucheries!  Both  the  one  and  the  other  is  a 
difgrace  to  his  profeflion, 

IV  But  this  exenaplary  condud  ffiould  be  free  from  all 
affedation  in  the  external  behaviour.  A  Angularity  oF  drefs, 
and  an  air  of  aufterity ;  the  head  declined,  the  ey.es  turned 
up  to  heaven,  the  hands  conftantly  clafped,  a  plaintive 
tone  of  voice,  and  a  folemn  gait;  a  fcrupulofity  in  things, 
indifferent,  and  a  dogmatic  and  clerical  manner  of  deciding; 
in  the  common  affairs  of  life  ;  a  ridiculous  inclination  to  dif- 
cover  iniquity  in  innocent  a<5lion3;  to  confound  pleafure  with 
vice,  .and  to  be  an  enemy  to  joy,  the  greateft  boon  that 
God  has  beftowed  on  man  ;  and  a  hundred  other  like  fop¬ 
peries  there  are,  with  vvhich  the  religions  make  a  parade, 
that  is  ffiocking  both  to  good  fenfe  and  the  evangelic  mora¬ 
lity,  and  which  render  their  miniflry,  in  the  eyes  of  lenfible 
"people,  more  contemptible  than  refpeftable.  Xliefe  are 
rocks  on  which  the  young  theologian  is  much  too'Iiable  to 
run,  and  of  which  he  cannot  be  fufficiently  cautioned. 

V.  After  this  candid  caution,  and  brief  iatrodudion,  we 
pafs  to  the  examen  of  the  differrent  parts,  the  union  of 
which  compofes  the  fyftem  of  the  paftoral,  the  moft  im¬ 
portant  article  perhaps,  in  all  iheology.  The  defign  of  Re¬ 
velation  was,  without  doubt,  to  condu(51  man  by  faith  to  a 
virtuous  life.  It  is  not  the  opinions  or  the  learning  of  weak 
iTJortals'^that  can  determine  their  intrinflc  merit;  it  is  their 
wifdom,  their  regularity  of  coadudl,  that  muff  ftamp  their 
value.  Experience  ffiews,  that  a  man  of  great  genius  and 
learning  may  be  alfo  a  great  villain  ;  one  who  is  unable  to 
•pleafe  God,  or  his  neighbour  :  the  virtuous  Chrillian,  on 
the  contrary,  mud  be  agreeable  to  both ;  it  follows  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  practical  part  of  theology,  which  leads  man¬ 
kind  to  a  virtuous  conduct,  is  of  all  its  parts  the  moft  im¬ 
portant. 

Catecbetjc  Theology. 

I.  By  Catechetic  Theology  is  meant,  The  art  of  teaching 
youthy  and  ignorant  per fons,  the  principal  pointsof  the  £- 
vangelicaj  DoSlrinCy  as  'weli  nnith  regard  to  belief  as  prac¬ 
tice,  This  application  of  the  theoretic  fciences  of  theolo¬ 
gy  ought  to  be  conduced  in  the  moftfimple  manner  polEblc. 
It  is  not  every  one  who  is  poffeffed  of  the  talent  of  proper¬ 
ly  ccynpofing  and  delivering  catechetic  inftru6tions ;  and  it  is 
an  art  that  is  very  neceffary  in  the  Chriftian  church. 

II.  The  greateft  difficulty  confifts  in  feparating  the  arti¬ 
cles  of  faith  that  are  abfoiuiely  effential  and  inderpenfafele 
to  the  falvation  of  mankind,  from  thofe  that  are  fubtle  and 
Speculative,  more  liable  to  contradiction,  and  lefs  neceffary 
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to  fuch  as  do  not  make  theology  ,their  profe/Tion.  However,  - 
as  children  do  not  always  remain  children,  and  as  the  church 
is  compofed  of  perfons  oF  both  fexes,  and  of  all  ages,  it  is 
neceffary,  that,  in  the  explanations  of  the  caiechifm,  there  r 
ffiould  be  employed  different  degrees  of  Ampjicity,  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  age  and  capacity  of  thofe  that  are  to  be  inftruc- 
ted.  It  is  expedient  for  young  people  to  retain  in  their 
minds  the  firft  principles  of  relfg;on,  fuch  as  are  contained 
in  good  catechifms;  and  that  they  be  explained  to  them  in 
particular  ledures  ;  which  is  the  moft  ufual  and  moft  natural 
method  of  enabling  youth  to  give  an  account  of  their  faith. 
The  fermons  that  are  given  in  the  catholic  churches  on 
controverfy,  and  in  proteftant  churches  oD' the  catechifm, 
ferve  to  inltrudl  thofe  who  are  of  riper  years  and  have  their 
judgment  more  formed.  Thefe  fermons  compofe,  at  th^e 
fame  time,  a  fort  of  courfe  of  the  dogmaticcand  the  polemic 
theology. 

HI  Both  in  private  catechifing,  and  in  fermons  that  are 
purpofely  intended  to  explain  the  caiechifm,  the  theologian 
ffiould  avoid,  as  much  as  poffible,  the  ufe  of  technical 
terms  ;  or  (which  is  ftill  better)  be  ought  to  begin  by  ex¬ 
plaining  thofe  terms,  of  which  he  lliould  give  fuch  clear  and 
determinate  definitions,  that  no  perfon  of  a  moderate  capa- 
'  city  can  poffibly  miftake  them.  In  a  word,  he  ffiould  endea¬ 
vour  more  to  prove  than  to  perfuade;  and  as  eloquence 
fometimes  perfuades  at  the  expence  of  truth,  he  ffiould 
cauiioufly  avoid  that  fort  of  delufive  perfuafion,  and  in  its 
room  fubftiiute  clear  and  folid  argument. 

The  catechumen  ffiould  not  only  be  inftruded  in  the 
tenets  of  his  own  religion,  and  the  foundations  on  which 
they  are  built,  but  alfo  in  the  dogmas  of  other  religions,  and 
the  proofs  that  are  brought  to  maintain  them  :  for  a  fubtle, 
deceitful  and  fpecious  book  may  fall  into  his  hands,  or  he 
may  be  drawn  into  a  difpute  with  an  able  adverfary.  It  is 
neceffary,  therefore,  that  he  be  provided  with  arms  offen- 
five  and  defenfive,  that  he  may  be  able  fuccefsfully  to  de¬ 
fend  himfelf ;  and,  if  it  may  be,  to  convert  his  antagonift, 
and  by  that  mean  promote  the  glory  of  truth  and  of  religion. 
It  is  the  part,  therefore,  of  his  preceptor,  to  teach  him 
faithfully  the  principal  tenets  of  other  religions,  and  the 
arguments  that  are  brought  to  defend  them. 

Of  Casuistic  Theology. 

I.  Happily  for  man,  and  for  fociety,  ali  are  not  fo  ob- 

ftinate,  or  fo  infenfible,  as  to  affi,  nxhat  fort  ef  animal  con- 
feiente  isy  or  never  to  know  what  is  remorfe.  '  Happily,  the 
greateft  part  of  mankind  are  fenfible,  that  all  their  adion's 
are  not  conformable  to  the  laws  'of  divine  wifdom,  nor  to 
the  rules  of  natural  equity  ;  are  affiidled  at  their  paft  con- 
du6:,  and  And  a  generous  and  earneft  defire  arifo -in  their 
fouls  to  avoid  for  the  future  thofe  dangerous  rc^ks.  To 
calm  the  troubled  mind;  toappeafe  ^e  timorous  confcience; 
to  communicate  the  confolations  of  grace  to  the  affiicfted 
foul  ;  to  explain  and  decide  in  doubtful  cafes ;  to  <;lire<5t 
thofe  that  err,  and  to  fuppurt  their  weaknefs  ;  to  convince 
fuchasperfift  in  their  errors  ;  to  pierce  the  hardened  heart; 
to  intimidate  the  wicked,  and  to  roufe  the  indolent ;  to 
condudt  the  Chriftians,  committed  to  ih'e  care  of  their  paftor, 
in  the  way  that  leads  to  true  felicity  ;  are  the  important 
objects  of  cafuiftic  theology,  and  for  which  it  'affords  the 
proper  inftrudtions.  ' 

II.  In  a  more  confined  fenfe,  by  cafuiftic  theology  is 
meant,  the  fcience  that  decides  in  doubtful  cafes  of  moral 
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tlieology,  and  tint  calms  the  fcruples  of  confcience  which 
anfe  in  the  Chriftian’s  foul  during  his  fojonrn  in  this  world. 

III.  The  tludies  relative  to  thefe  objecfls,  which  the 
theologian  is  funpofed  to  have  made,  and  the  confidence 
that  the  coram  rank  of  ChrilHans  place  in  their  pallors, 
atFord^hem  the  means  and  the  opportunities  of  rendering 
fignal  fervice  to  thofe  of  their  fellow  citizens  who  have 
need  of  their  counfel  and  confolation  ;  for  where  there  is 
one  man  of  a  phiiofophic  fpirit,  one  Chriftian  of  a  well- 
grounded  knowledge  in  theology,  there  are  in  a  fociety  a 
thoufand  that  are  not,  and  who  are<jyet  defirous  of  being 
intruded,  guided,  comforted,  eflablilhed.  It  is  therefore 
bbth  jutl  and  important,  that  he  who  devotes  himfelf  to 
the  fervice  of  the  altar,  fliould  early  ftudy  all  thofe  fciences 
that  will  enable  him  worthily  to  perform  this  important  part 
^of  his  minidry.  • 

IV.  God  forbid,  however,  that  we  fliould  countenance  the 
abufe  that  is  made,  in  Tome  Chridian  countries,  of  the  du- 
ties  that  we  have  here  explained.  To  reduce  thefe  matters 
into  a  political  fydera  ;  to  make  the  direftion  of  confcience^ 
a.  profeflion,  a  regular  trade  ;  to  provide  each  houfe  with  a 
fpiritual  diredor,  as  with  a  butcher  or  baker,  a  fteward  or 
porter,  who  by  that  mean  may  infinuate  himfelf  into  the 
confluence  of  families,  and  become  the  depofitory  of  ail  their 
iecrets  ;  may  fometimes  fow  difcord  between  hulband  and 
wife,  or  the  neared  relations  ;  who  may  avail  himfelf  of  the 
confidence  of  his  devotees,  to  direfl  them  condantiy  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  a  worldly,  and  fometimes  even  of  a  criminal  nature  ; 
to  efface  the  legitimate  and  facred  authority  of  the  father  of 
a  family,  and,  in  its  place,  to  fubditute  a  foreign  power; 
to  undermine  the  confidence,  the  uqion  and  concord  of  fa¬ 
milies,  in  order  to  confirm  and  render  neceflary  this  fecon- 
dary  authority  ;  to  captivate  the  fpirit,  and  oftrtimes  the 
heart  of  a  wife  or  daughter,  and  in  general  of  weak  minds; 
to  enjoin  them  ridiculous  niummeries  that  lead  to  fanaticifrii, 
and  a  thoufand  dangerous  fuperditions,  or  to  religious  ex- 
ercifes  that  divert  them  from  their  domedic  duties ;  in  a 
word,  to  affume  an  abfolute  authority  over  the  confciences 
of  mankind,  is  a  pernicious  invention,  contrary  to  the. evan¬ 
gelic  moral,  to  the  welfare  of  fociety,  to  the  intereft  of  the 
date,  and  to  the  fovereign  authority;  and  well  deferves  an 
exemplary  pOnifliment. 

V.  But  the  cure  of  fouls,  faithfully  intended,  and  proper¬ 
ly  lirnited,  differs  totally  from  this  defpotic  power.  He, 
who  is  charged  with  it  by  a  lawfuTvocation,  fhouU  remem¬ 
ber  that  tbe;re  are  four  clafles  of  men  with  whom  he  will  be 
engaged:  i.  With  thofe  of  weak  minds  ;  of  little  know¬ 
ledge,  and  little  ability.  2.  With  thofe  whofe  fpirits  are 
affli<51ed  by  fome  gre^  reverfe  of  fortune.  3.  With  thofe 
of  nice  and  timorous  confciences,  who  fuffer  by  their  fcru¬ 
ples,  whether  they  be  vain  or  rational.  4.  And  ladly,  the 
wicked,  the  hardened  and  incorrigible  finner..  The  gtjind 
art  here -confids  in  reprefenting  to  each  of  thefe  claffes  of 
men,  the  truth,  in  a  manner  fo  clear,  fo  drong  and  full,  that 
they  can  no  longer  retain  any  doubts,  that  convi^ion  mud 
take  place,  and  confolation  or  converfion  be  the  confequence. 

VI.  Truth  is  in  its  nature  highly  problematic:  each 
one,  however,  is  perluaded  that  he  knows  it,  that  he  pof- 
fedes  it,  and  is  guided  by  it ;  every  man  thinks  himfelf  in 
the  right.  We  fhould  therefore  begin  by  difeovering  the 

,  truth  in  the  fubjed  before  us,  and  in  placing  it  upon  a  fo- 
Ud  foundation.  This  bufinefs  of  demondrating  the  truth 
to  Qthers;,  is  attended  in  tiie  mean  time  with  infinite  diffi^. 
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culty.  Every  mind  is  not  capable  of  difeovering  it  at  the 
fird  glance  ;  nor  can  aji  difeern  it  from  the  fame  point  of 
view.  Sometimes  men  require  conviction  by  abdraCt  Oj. 
philofophical  arguments,  and  fometimes  by  the  exptefs  de. 
cifions  of  the  Holy  Scripture.  Sometimes  by  autherity 
fometimes  by  gentle  remondrance,  and  fometimes  by  dread, 
ful  menaces.  Sometimes  they  are  to  be  reclaimed  by  pro. 
perly  expofing  the  neceflary  and  fatal  confequences  that  re- 
fult  from  their  conduCt;  and  at  others,  by  the  alluring  pro- 
mifes  of  the  Gofpel.  Now  vice  is  to  be  boldly  confronted; 
and  now  the  tranfgrelTor  is  to  be  conducted  into  the  right 
path  by  artful  turnings  :  now  the  finner’s  crimes  are  to  be 
painted  in  the  flronged  colours  ;  and  now  a  veil  is  to  be 
lightly  cad  over  them  ;  and  fometimes  we  fhould  even  in¬ 
dulge  a  favourite  inclination,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  a- 
bandon  a  more  pernicious  pafTion  :  and  fo  of  the  red, 

VII.  As  it  is  impofliole  that  the  books  which  have  been 
wrote  on  this  fubje^,  though  of  an  immenfe  quantity,  can 
contain  every  cafe  that  daily  occurs  in  the  minidry  of  the 
Gofpel;  and  as  thefe  cafes  are  not  always  judly  decided  by 
thefe. authors  ;  and,  if  they  were, 'the  confuiting  of  fuch 
enormous  works  would  take  up  too  much  of  a  theologian’s 
time,  and  divert  him  from  his  other  dudies  ;  and  as  thefe 
cafuidic  writers  contain,  moreover,  a. number  of  puerile 
fubtilties,  and  wretched  chimeras  ;  it  is  highly  proper  that 
the  minider  of  the  altar,  whom  we  fuppofeto  have  amader- 
ly  knowledge  of  the  principles,  the  dogmas,  and  moral  of 
the  Chridian  religion,  fhould  endeavour  to  draw  from  the 
true  fource  the  means  that  he  is  to  employ  on  each  occur¬ 
rence,  and  not  have  recourfe  to  books  for  their  decifions. 
For  which  purpofe  it  is  necedary,  i.That  heaccuflom  him¬ 
felf  to  reafon  according  to  the  rules  of  found  logic.  2.  That 
he  learn  to  know  the  human  heart,  under  its  different  dif- 
guifes  ;  the  characters  of  men,  their  arts,  and  ruling  pafliens. 

3.  That  he  do  not  attempt  to  gain  or  convince  by  little 
pious  frauds,  or  by  lucky  fophifms  artfully  reprefented. 

4.  That  he  do  not  infliCl  what  are  called  penances,  which 
are  the  height  of  abfurdity.  5.  That  he  do  not  enjoin 
mummeries,  pilgrimages,  auderities,  and  a  thoufand  like 
matters,  which  can  never  carry  with  them  a  real  conviction^ 
and  only.ferve  to' divert  men  from  their  labours  and  the 
duties  of  fociety.  But,  6.  That  he  condantiy  prefent,  as  we 
have  before  faid,  and  cannot  too  often  repeat,  the  truth,  in 
ail  its  native  force  and  purity. 

VIII.  This  truth,  however,  is  no  enemy  to  facred  elo¬ 
quence  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  latter  ferves  to  introduce  the 
former  into  the  mind  of  the  auditor,  and  there  to  give  it 
fuch  drong  impireflions,  as  neither  lime,  the  diffipations  of 
the  world,  nor  the  didraClions  of  fortune,  are  able  eafily  to 
efface.  The  whole  minifterial  funCfion  confids  in  teaching, 
preaching,  adminidering  the  facraments  of  the  church,  vi- 
fiiing  the  fick  and  the  dying,  comforting  the  affl;Cled,  and 
affording  the  fpiritual  aids  to  all  thofe  who  have  need  of. 
them.  Eloquence  is  of  the  greated  efficacy  in.  all  thefe 
functions;  and,  without  affeCting  it,  the  minider  of  the  go- 
fpel  fliould  never  negleCt  it.  There  are  fome  profeffors  in 
univerfities  who  give  their  auditors  a -complete  fydematic. 
courfe  on  padoral  theology,  which  may  be  attended  with 
many  advantages. 

CONSISTORIAL  pRUDENCE,  GENERAL  OeCONOMY 

of  the  Church. 

I.  Among  the  practical  fcjences  of  theology,  we  muff 
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fiot  pats  over  in  fileoce  that  which  is  called  the  Confiftorial 
or  EccleGaftic  Prudence  ;  whofe  objed  is  the  exterior  order 
or  arrangement  of  the  Chrirtian  church,  on  principles  found¬ 
ed  on  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  and  which  are  proper,  oot  only 
to  maintain  religion  laits  purity  and  fplendor,  but  to  defehd 
it  againll  all  fchifms,  d  iTenfions  and  reparations  whatever. 
This  ceconomy  is  neceflary  in  the  councils,  the  fynods,  the 
confiftories,  and  in  the  faculties  of  theology.  We  mufl 
not,  however,  confound  this  with  the  ecclefiaftic  jurifpru- 
dence,  which  is  the  fcience  of  interpreting  and  applying  the 
laws,  indituted  by  the  fovereign,  relative  to  the  perfons, 
goods,  and  affairs  of  the  church  ;  whereas  the  objed  of 
eonfidoriai  prudence  is  the  arrangement  of  the  church  itfelf, 
and  the  ecclefiadic  fhie,  on  Chnftian  and  rational  maxims. 
The  one  is  a  fort  of  legiflation  in  itfelf ;  and  the  other,  on 
the  contrary,  an  application  of  the  civil  laws. 

II.  The,  theological  prudence  includes  therefore,  firfi, 
the  whole  plan  of  church-goveroment,  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  ecclefiafficftate  ;  fecondly,  the  ordinances  relative  to 
exterior  ceremonies,  and  divine  worfhip  ;  and  laffly,  .the 
difcipline  of  the  church',  the  errors,  the  fchifms,  tiie  here- 
Ges,  and  diffenGons  that  arife  among  Chriftians.  The  fource 
of  this  prudence  is  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  effence  of 
the  Chriftiao  religion,  and  the  method  of  drawing  from  it 
jud  confequences. 

III.  This  difcipline  is  llkewife  employed  in  deciding, 
Wherein  conGGs  the  difference  between  -the  clergy  and  the 
laity;  or  if  there  be,  in  fa6t,  any  real  difference  between 
them,:  if  the  church  form  a  diffin^  Gate  in  the  general  fy. 
Gem  of  government ;  and  to  whom  belongs  the  right  of  de¬ 
ciding  circa  facra  ;  and  what  are  the  limits  of  the  fpiritual 
and  letnporal' powers  in  this  refped :  wherein  conGGs  the 
hierarchy  of  the  church,  and  what  are  its  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  :  to  whom  appertains  the  nomination  of  a  prieG,  or 
oth^er  eccleGaGic,  according  to  the  divine  ordinance,:  to 
whom  is  committed  the  right  of  preaching  in  public,  of  ad- 
miniGering  the  facraments,  and  of  exerciGng  the  excommu- 
nicative  power  of  expelling,  or  again  admitting,  ^ny  parti¬ 
cular  ChriGian,  or  even  a  whole  country,  into  the  pale  of 
the  church  :  the  bans  and  interdi<G:s ;  the  exercife  of  facred 
or  theologic  Gudies ;  the  Schools,  the  feminaries,  the  uni- 
verGties  and  academies,  the  claffes,  the  convents  ;  and  fo  of 
the  reG  :  all  fubjecGs  vigoroufly  attacked  and  obGinateiy  de¬ 
fended. 

IV.  The  confiGorial  prudence  examines  jikewife  the  li; 
turgies,  the  ceremonies  and  religious  cuGomy;  the  brevia- 
ries,  the  rituals,  the  canticles,  and  other  books  of  devotion 
adopted  by  the  church;  the  formularies,  the  fuje<51s  of  dif. 
cipHne,  &c.  &c.  the  creeds,  the  confeffions  of  faith,  theca- 
techifras,  and  many  other  like  matters;  and  laGly,  the 
doubts  and  objeifls  of  controverfy,  that  occaGon  the  holding 
of  fynods  and  council's  ;  the  queGion,  if  ihe  Pope  be  above 
the  councils,  or  the  councils  above  the  Pope ;  the  pra<5fice 
ef  elencktic  theology,  or  the  public  elenchy  ;  the  fepara- 
tion  and  reunion  of  the  church,  which  the  SyncretiGs  and 
Irenians  difpute ;  the  divorces  more  or  iefs  allowable  ;  ma¬ 
trimonial,  and  conGGorial  matters,  &c.  &c. 

V.  Ail  thefe  fubjeds,  and  an  inGnity  of  others,  which 
arife  from,  or  have  an  immediate  conneiflion  with  thefe, 
require  to  be  thoroughly  conGdered,  reduced  into  a  regular 
fyGem,  explained  and  Gxed  on  folid  principles,  and  con* 
Grmed  by  juG  and  pertinent  examfiles.  From  all  this  re- 
fults  what  is. called  EccleGaGic  Prudence.  This  fcience  has 


not -yet  been  reduced  into  a  fyGem  or  formal  difcipline;, 
and  that  principally  becaufe  it  has  been  conGantJy  confound¬ 
ed  with  the  eccleGaGic  law  :  but  that  in  reality  differs  as 
much  from  this,  as  political  prudence  differs  from  the  com.'- 
mon  law. 

Theologic  Prudence  in  Different  Func’- 
'"tions<?/'/^<?Ministry. 

I.  Independent  of  cafuiftical  theology,  and  of  the  beco- 
nomy  of  the  church  in  general,  the  theologian  has,  more¬ 
over,  need  of  great  fagacity  in  the  particular  exercife  of  his 
miniGry  ;  and  many  able  divines  _have  reduced  this  fcience 
into  a  fyGem,  and  have  given  general  precepts,  and  parti¬ 
cular  rules,  for  the  condudl  of  the  rniniGer  of  the  altar,  in 
the  different  circumGances  that  may  arife  in  this  part  of  his 
duty.  We  Giall  decline  the  particular  explanation  of  thefe 
different  fyGems,  as  it  would  lead  us  into  numberlefs  mi- 
nutia.  Conrad  Porta  has  wrote  a  work  on  the  fubjebl,  in- 
liiled  Pajiorale  Lutheri ;  Stoltzelinus,  Kortholt,  Philip 
Hahn,  Hartman,  and  many  other  theologians,  have  wrote 
large  volumes  concerning  it  ;  but,  above  ail,  the  treatifeof 
Dr.  John  Mayer,  which  is  called  Mufaum  Minijiri  Ec- 
cUfi^y  is  to  be  confulted  on  this  matter.  We  the  more  rea¬ 
dily  omit  the  names  and  titles  of  other  works  of  this  kind, 
as  we  have  preferibed  it  to  ourfelves  as  a  law,  Ho  avoid,  as 
much  as  poffible,  thefe  forts  of  citations,  feeing  that  the 
number  of  new  books  that  are  continually  appearing  fre¬ 
quently  fuperfede  their  predeceGbrs  ;  and  moreover,  in  this 
part  of  theology,  each  ChriGian  communion  has  its  parti¬ 
cular  authors,  who  treat  it  in  conformity  to  the  dogmas  and 
principles  which  that  communion  adopts. 

II.  The  humour  of  reducing  every  thing  into  fyGem,  has 
alfo  taken  place  in  this  matter,  which  in  fabl  appears  to 
have  no  occafion  for  any  peculiar  difcipline  that  could  not 
be  included  under  fbme  other  part  of  theology,  But  ai 
this  diGindion  is  already  made,  it  is  our  bufinefs  to  explaia- 
it,  for  the  ufe  of  fuch  as  devote  themfelves  to  the  altar. 
The  prudential  theology. is,  for  them  and  their  miniGry, 
what  political  prudence  is  for  a  man  of  the  world  in  the 
commerce  of  life."  It  is  the  an  of  attaining  the  end  pro** 
pofed :  and  as  each  condition  in  life  has  its  particular  pur- 
fuits,  the  divines  have  alfo  naturally  theirs,  and  the  pre¬ 
cepts  of  theologic.  prudence  ferve  to  condud  them  to  it. 

III.  But  as  the  dogmas,,  the  ceremonies,  the  rites  and 
objeds  that  the  miniGers  of  the  different  ChriGian  commu¬ 
nions  propofe  to  themfelveS)  are  by  no  means  the  fame, 
each  communion,  each  fed,  does  not  follow,  in  this.refped, 
the  fame  rules  and  precepts,  nor  even  part  o'f  the  fame  prin¬ 
ciples.  All  that  we  can  therefore  do  amidG  this  diverGty 
of  opinions,  and  contrariety  of  maxims,  is  to  point  outj  in 
a  fe'vv  words,  the  principal  objeds  that  one  or  other  of  them 
comprehend  in  this  part  of  their  paGoral  theology. 

IV.  The  -Afcctic  Theology,  for  inGance,  treats  of  the 
various  particular  exercifes  of  piety  ;  and  the  principles, 
that  it  propofes  with  this  regard,  ferve  aa  guides*  to  the  mi- 
niGer  of  the  altar,  in  his  recommendation  of  the  pradice  of  ' 
it,  as  well  as  in  many  parts  of  his  eccleGaGic  -duty.  FaGs, 
pilgrimages,  and  many  other  raatters-of  the  fame  kind,  be¬ 
long  to  .the  province  of  afcetic  theology,  and  which  we  will 
not  abfolutely  rejed,  becaufe  we  write  for  readers  of  all 
forts  of  communions.  Truth,  however,  obliges  us  >  to  re¬ 
mark,  that  the  afcetic  theology  of  every  communion  is  the 
offspring  of  principles  falfdy  attributed  to  the  Gofpel,  and 
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belongs  mtich  more  properly  to  fuperftition  than  religion. 
The  monaftic  life,  of  which  there  is  not  the  I^afl:  trace  to 
be  found  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  which  Is  fo  contrary 
to  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  God  ;  the  contemplative  life 
whiph  is  employed  merely  in  theoretic  and  barren  fpecula- 
tions,  and  which  is  a  continual  impediment"  to  the  practice 
of  the  duties  of  a  citizen,  and  of  the,  focial  virtues ;  the 
corporal  chaftiferaents  that  the  pious  vifionary  inflicts  on 
himfelf,  and  a  thoufand  like  abfurdities,  are  the  fruits  of 
fanaticifm,  and  the  elTence  of  afcetic  theology. 

V.  Under  this  head  may  be  alfo  included,  confelHon  and 
abfolution,  which  are  modern  inventions,  ?nd  of  which  there 
is  not  the  lead  veftige  to  be  found  in  the  Gofpei,  and  which 
\7ere  unjcnown  to  Jefus  Chrill  and  his  apoftles ;  unlefs  we 
would  torture  and  difguife  the  text,  and  make  a  ftrange  a- 
bufe  of  words,  and^of  phrafes  the  moft  fimple:  inventions, 
in  Ihort,  that  are  mote  politic  and  lucrative  thap  divine. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  afcetic  theology  prefcribes  general 
maxims  relative  to  confeffipn  and  abfolution,  and  particular 
precepts  for  the  priefls  of  the  confeflional. 

VI.  The  Paracletic  Theology^  on  the  contrary,  is  total¬ 
ly  employed  in  preparing  confolations  agaioft  plagues  and  o- 
ther  public  calamities  and  adverfities,  and  agamft  the  mod 
confiderable  evils  that  befall  individuals.  It  conliders,  ex¬ 
amines,  and  direds  thefe  confolations,  and  points  our  the 
proper  method  of  applying  them.  As  it  is  the  bufinefs  of 
afcetic  theology  to  humble  and  intimidate  the  Chnftian, 
and  to  fubjed  him  to  all  forts  of  pious  and  painful  bodily 
exercifes,  fo  it  is  that  of*  paracletic  theology  to  reanimate 
his  courage  and  his  faith,  and  to  adminiller  confolation  to 
his  foul. 

VII  The  five  do<5lrines  of  which  we  have  here  treated, 
to  wit,  the  Homilitic,  Catechetic,  and  Cafuidic  Theology, 
and,  the  Conlidorial  and  Theologic  Prudence  in  the  ordinary 
■exercile  of  the  minidry,  form  therefore  what  is  called,  in 

„  R  E  M 

REMEMBRANCE.  See  Memory. 
REMEMBRANCERS,  anliiently  called  clerks  of  the  re¬ 
membrance,  certain  officers  in  the  exchequer,  whereof* 
three  are  didinguifhed  by  the  names  of  the  king’s  remem¬ 
brancer,  the  lord  treafurer’s  remembrancer,  and  the  re¬ 
membrancer  of  the  fird  fruits.  The  king’s  remembrancer 
enters  in  his  office  all  recognizances  taken  before  the 
barons  for  any  of  the  king’s  debts,  for  ap'pearances  or 
.obferying  of  orders  ;  he  alfo  takes  all  bonds  for  the  king’s 
debts,  <tsc.  and  makes  out  procefTes  theieon.  He  like- 
wife  ilTues  precedes  againd  the  colledors  of  the  cudoms, 
excife,  anjd  others,  for  their  accounts  ;  and  informations 
upon  penal  datutes  are  entered  and  fued  in  his  office, 
where  all  proceedings  in  matters  upon  Engliffi  bills  in  the 
exchequer-chamber  remain.  His  duty  further  is  to  make 
ouf  the  bills  of  compofitions  upon  penal  laws,  to  take  the 
datement  of  debts  ;  and  into  his  office  are  delivered  all 
kinds  of  indentures  and  other  evidences  which  concern 
the  aduring  any  lands  to  the  crown.  He,  every  year 
-  in  cradino  animarum,  reads  in  open  court  the  datute  for 
cledlion  of  IberifFs;  and  likewife  openly  reads  in  court 
the  oatUs  of  all  the  officers,  when  they  are  admitted. 

Tfie  lord  treafurer’s  remembrancer  is  charged  to  make 
out  procefs  againd  all  dieriffs,  efeheators,  receivers,  and 
jbailifFs,  for  their  accounts.  He  alfo  makes  out  writs  of 


a  collective  fenfe,  Pajloral  Theology ;  a  fclence  on  whicb 
many  authors,  of  all  communions,  have  wrote  vad  treatifes; 
in  which  complete  courfes  are  made  at  univerfities,  by  the 
faculties  of  theology ;  which  is  reduced  into  a  regular  fy- 
dlm  ;  and  which,  in  faCI,  forms  not  one  of  the  leall  parts 
of  that  fcience  which  is  necedary  to  an  able  and  faithful 
theologian  who  undertakes  the  cure  of  fouls. 

VIH.  We  think  we  have  faid  enough  to  give  an  idea  of 
thofe  fcienccs  that  eompofe  the  general  fydem  of  tbeology. 
We  are  not  ignorant,  however,  that  there  are  theologies  e- 
dabliffied  in  the  fchools,  dill  different  in  their  genus  and 
fpecies  :  that  they  diltinguifli,  for  example,  i.  The  The¬ 
ology  of  God,  (Theologia  Dei),  2.  That  of  Jefus  Chrid, 
3.  That  of  the  Holy  Ghod,  4,  That  of  Angels,  and  5. 
That  of  Men  :  that  they  again  fub  divide  the  rheology  of 
God,  1,  Into  Tksflogia  Dei  naturalise  or  ejfentialis,  by 
which  is  ffiewn,  that  God  perceives  Jlmul  et  femely  cnce 
and  for  ever,  all  that  is  contained  in  his  cdence  ;  and  2. 
Theologia  Dei  idealis  or  eyemplaris,  which  condders  thofe. 
.things  that  mud  be  revealed  to  mankind  to  work  their  fal- 
vation  :  this  lad  artjcle  is  again^  divided  into  Archetypic 
Theology^  which  teaches  what  comes,  in  this  refpeCl,  im¬ 
mediately  from  God  himfelf  ;  and  E^ypic  Theology,  which 
condders  the  theologic  notions  that  man,  as  the  image  of 
God,  is  able  to  acquire  by  his  own  nature,  that  is,  by  the 
ability  he  has  received  from  the  Supreme  Being,  to  know 
and  adore  him,  and  by  the  preaching  of  his  divine  word. 
But  we  fliould  never  have  done,  w'ere  we  to  relate  all  the 
didinClions,  divifions,  and  fubdivifions,  6"^.  that  men,  fond 
of  fydematic  forms,  have  introduced  into  all  the  fciences  : 
divilions  whole  whimlical  denominations  bufy  and  embarrafs 
the  mind  that  ought  to  be  more  ufefully  employed  in  attend¬ 
ing  to  realities  ;  and  which  conftantljrfavowr  of  that  pedan¬ 
try  which  infinuates  itfclf,  more  or  lefs,  into  the  ftudy  of 
every  fcience, 
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fieri  facias,  and  extent  for  debts  due  to  the  king,  either 
in  the  pipe  or  with  the  auditors  ;  and  procefs  for  ail  luck 
revenue  as  is  due  to  the  king  on  account  of  his  tenures. 
He  takes  the  account  of  ffieriffs  ;  and  alfo  keeps  a  record, 
by  which  it  appears  whether  ihe  ffieriffs  or  other  account¬ 
ants  pay  their  proffers  due  at  Eafler  and  Michaelmas  :  and 
at  the  faihe  time  he  makes  a  record,  whereby  the  ffieriffs 
or  other  accountants  keep  their  prefixed  days  ;  there  are 
likewife  brought  into  his  office  all  the  accounts  of  cufto- 
mers,  comptrolers,  and  accountants,  in  order  to  make  entry 
thereof  on  record  :  alfo  all  ellreats  and  amercements  are 
certified  here,  <bc» 

The  remembrancer  of  the  firft-fruits  takes  all  compo- 
fitions  and  bonds  for  the  payment  of  firft-fruits  and  tenths; 
and  makes  out  procefs  againtt  fuch  as  do  not  pay  the  fame. 
REMINISCENCE,  that  power  of  the  human  mind,  where¬ 
by  it  recollc<5ls  Itfelf,  or  calls  again  into  its  remembrance 
fuch  ideas  or  notions  as  it  had  really  forgot ;  in  which 
it  differs  from  memory,  which  isatreafuring  up  of  things 
in  the  mind,  and  keeping  them  there,  without  forgetting 
them. 

REMISSION,  in  phyfics,  the  abatement  of  the  power  or 
efficacy  of  any  quality. 

Remission,  inlaw,  ^c.  denotes  the  pardon  of  a  crime, 
or  the  giving  up  thepuniffiment  due  thereto. 
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RKThTITTANCE,  in  commerce,  the  tr^fJic  or  return  of 
money  from  one  place  to  another,  by  bills  of  exchange, 
ord.'rs,  or  the  like. 

REMONSTRANCE,  an  expoftulation  or  humble  fuppli- 
cation,  addrelTed  to  a  king,  or  other  fuperior,  befeeching 
him  to  rtded:  on  the  inconyeniences,  or  ill  conltquences 
of  -fome  order,  or  the  like.  This  word  is  alfo  ufed  for 
an  expoftulatory  counfel,  or  advice  ;  or  a  gentje  and 
handfome  reproof,  made  either  in  general,  or  particular, 
to  apprize  or  correct  Tome  fault, 

REMORA,  in  ichthyology,  SeeEcHENEis. 

ACTION  OF  REMOVING,  in  Scots  law  See  Law,  Tit, 
xiii.  C6. 

REMPLY,  in  heraldry,  fomething  filled  up.  The  term 
is  chiefly  uLd  to  denote  that  the  chief  is  quite  filled  up 
with  a  fquare  piece  of  another  colour,  leav.ng  only  a  bor- 
dure  of  the  proper  .colour  of  the  chief  about  the  laid 
piece.  See  Plate  CXLVII.  fig.  8. 

RENAL,  foniething  belonging  to  the  reins  or  kidneys. 
SeeANATOM\%  p  268. 

RENCOUNTER,  in  the  miKtary  art,  an  engagement  of 
two  little  bodies  or  parties  of  forces  ;  in  which  fenfe  it 
Rands  in  oppofition  to  a  pitched  battle.  See  Battle. 

RENCOUNTRE,  otRSncontre,  in  heraldry,  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  animals  when  they  Ihew  the  head  in  front,  with 
both  eyes,  or  when  the  face  ftands  right  forward,  as 
if  they  came  to  meet  the  perfon  before  them. 

RENDEZVOUS,  a  place  appointed  to  meet  in  at  a  certain 
day  an  ^  hour. 

RENEALMIA,  in  borarry  See  Tellandsia. 

RENEGATE,  or  Renegabo,  a  perfon  who  has  apoRa- 
tized  or  renounced  the  Chrdhan  faith,  to  embrace  fome 
Other  religion,  particularly  Mahometanifm. 

RENFREW,  a  town  of  Scotland,  thecaptital  of  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Renfrew,  fituated  on  he  river  Clyde,  forty-fix 
miles  wrR  of  Edi  'burgh. 

RENIFORM  foraething  refembling  the  figure  orfliape  of 
kidneys 

RENITENCY.  among  philofophers,  that  force  in  folid 
bodies,  whereby  they  refill  theimpulfe  of  other  bodies  or 
re- ad:  as  much  as  they  are  aded  or».  See  Mechanics. 

RENNES,  a  city  of  France,  capital  of  th^  province  of  Bri- 
lany,  fituated  on  the  river  Villaine:  W.  Jong.  45^ 
N  bt.  48®  s'. 

RENT,  inlaw,  a  fum  of  money,  or  other  confideration, 
ifiuing  yearly  out  of  lands  or  tenements.  ■ 

KENVERSE',  inverted,  in  heraldry,  is  when  any 
thing  is  fet  with  the  bead  downwards,  or  contrary  to  its 
natural  way  of  Randing  Thus,  a  chevron  renverfd,  is 
a  chevron  with  the  point  downwards.  They  ufe  alfo  the 
fame  term  when  a  beaR  is  laid  on  its  b^ck. 

RENUNCIATION, 'he  ad  of  renouncing,  abdicating,  or 
rebnqutfhing  any  righ  ,  real  or  pretended 

Renunciation  hy  an  heir,  in  Scots  law.  See  Adjudica¬ 
tion. 

.REPARTEE  a  ready  fmart  reply,  efpecially  in  matters 
of  wit,  hum  ^ur,  or  raillery 

REPEALING,  in  law,  the  revoking  dr  annulling  of  a  Ra- 
tiue,  or  the  like. 

REPEAT,  in  mufick,  a  charatRer  fhewing  that  what  was 
lad  pl^y-  d  or  fung  muR  be  repealed  or  gone  over  again. 

REPELLENTS,  in  medicine,  remedies  which  drive  back 
a  morbid  humour  into  the  mafs  of  blood  from  which  it 
was  unduly  fecreted. 
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The  moR  remarkable  in  the  clafs  of  repellents  are  tne 
while  of  an  egg,  the  lapis  calaminans,  litharge  of  gi;m,  red- 
lead,  lutty,  pamphoHx,  houfe-Jeek,  putty,  and  cow  web, 

REl  ETITION,  the  reiterating  of  an  adion. 

REpEriTiON,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  which  gracefully  and 
emphatically  repeats  either  the  fame  word,  or  the  fame 
fenfe  in  different  v/ords. 

repletion,  in  medicine,  a  plenitude  or  plethora.  See 
Plethora 

repledging,  in  Scots  law.  See  ^''Rega¬ 
lity. 

REPRESENTATION,  in  the  drama,  the  exhibition  of  a 
theatrical  piece,  together  with  the  feenes,  macidnes, 

See  CoMPosiTi ON. 

REPRESENTATIVE,  one  who«perfonatcs  or  fupplies  the 
place  of  another,  and  is  inveRed  with  his  right  and  ai  tho- 
rity.  Thus  the  houfe  of  commons  are  the  reprefenta- 
tives  of  the  people  in  parliament. 

REPRIEVE  inlaw,  i  fufpeodmg  or  deferring  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  law  upon  a  prifoner  for  a  certain,  linie  ;  or 
a  warrant  om  the  king  for  deferring  the  execution  of  a 
perfon  condemned. 

REPRISALS  a  right  wTich  princes  claim  of  taking  from 
their  enemies  any  thing  equivalent  to  what  they  unjuRly 
detain  from  them. 

REPROBA'FION,  in  theology,  a  decree  by  which  God 
is  fuppofed,  either  from  all  eternity,  or  from  the  creation 
of  the  world,  to  confign  over  to  eternal  mifery  the  greateR 
part  of  mankind,  and  to  fave  none  of  the  human  race, 
except  thofe  whom  he  made  the  heirs  of  glory  byeledicfl. 

REPROBATOR,  inScots  law,  See  Law,  Tit. xxxi.  14. 

REPRODUCTION,  the  ad  whereby  a  thing  is  produced 
anew,  or  grows  a  fecond  time. 

The  reprodi  dion  of  feveral  parts  of  lobRers,  crab^, 
he.  is  one  of  the  greateR  curiofifies  in  natural  hiRory. 
It  feems,  indeed,  inconfiRent  with  the  modern  fyRem  ofge- 

'  Deration,  which  fuppofes  the  animal  to  be  wholly  formed 
in  the  egg  ;  that,  in  lieu  of  an  organical  part  of  an  animal 
cut  off,  another  fhould  arife  perfedly  like  it  :  the  fad, 
however,  is  too  well  atteRed  to  be  denied.  The  legs 
of  lobRers,  he.  confiR  each  of  five  articuLtions ;  now 
when  any  of  the  legs  happen  to  break,  by  any  accident, 
a?  by  walking,  he.  which  frequently  happens,  the  frac¬ 
ture  is  always  found.to  be  at  the  future  near  t'  e  fourth 
articulation  ;  and  what  they  thus  lofe,  is  exadly  repro¬ 
duced  in  fome  time  afterwards  .  that  is,  a  part  of  the 
leg  Ihoots  out,  conjiRing  of  four  articulations,  the  firR 
whereof  has  two  claws,  as  before  ;  fo  that  the  Icfs  is  en¬ 
tirely  repaired. 

If  the  leg  of  a  lobRer  be  I  roktn  off  by  defign  at  the 
fourth  or  fitth  artirnlation,  what  is  thus  broke  off  is  al-  - 
ways  reproduced.  But,  if  the  fraBure  be  made'  in  the 
firR,  fecond,  or  third  articulation,  ti  e  leprodudion  is 
not  fo  certain.  And  it  is  veryfurprifing,  that,  if  the 
fradure  be  made  at  thefe  articulations,  at  the  end  of  two 
or  three  days  all  the  other  articulations  are  generally 
found  broke  off  to  the  fourth,  which,  it  is  fuppoled,  is 
done  by  the  creature  itfelf,  to  make  the  reprodudion  cer¬ 
tain.  The  part  reproduced  is  not  only  fimilar  to  that  re- 
trenched,  but  alfo,  in  a  certain  fpace  of  time,  grows  e- 
qua!  to  it.  Hence  it  is  that  we  frequently  fee  lobRers 
which  have  their  two  large  legs  unequal  m  all  propor¬ 
tions;  and,  if  the  part  reproduced  be  broken  off,  a  fe¬ 
cond  will  fucceed. 
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REPTILES,  in  natural  hiflory,  a  kind  of  animals  deno¬ 
minated  from  their  creeping  or  advancing  on  the  belly. 
Or  reptiles  are  a  genusof  animals  and  infects,  which,  in- 
llead  of  feet,  reft  on  one  part  of  the  bo,ly,  while  they 
advance  forward  with  the  relL 

Such  are  earthworms,  fnakes,  caterpillars,  <bc. 
REPUBLIC,  commonwealth,  a  popular  Hate  or  govern¬ 
ment  ;  or  a  nation  where  the  people  have  the  government 
in  their  o<vn  h.inds. 

Republic  of  letters  ^  a  phrafe  ufed  c;ol!e<Hively  of  the  whole 
•  body  of  the  people  of  ftudy  and  learning.' 
REPUDIATION,' in  the  civil  law,  the  aft  of  divorcing. 

See  D  ivo  rce.  *  / 

RE  PULSION,  in  phyfics,  that  property  in  bodies,  whereby, 
if  they  are  placed  ja'd  beyond  the  fphere  of  each  other’s 
attraiHion,  they  mutually  fly  frr  m  each  other.  See  E- 
LECTRiciTY,  and  Mechanics. 

REQUEST,  in  law,  a  fupplication  or  petition  preferred 
to  a  prince,  or  to  a  court  of  juHice,  begging  relief  in 
fome  confcionable  cafes  where  the  common  law  grants  no 
i.  immediate  red  refs.  # 

Court  {^Rei^uests,  an  ancient  court  of  equity,  inflitiucd 
about  the  nineteenth  year  of  Henry  VII.  See  Court. 

In  the  fortieth  and  forty- firH  years  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
it  was  adjudged  upon  folemn  argument,  in  the  court  of 
’  common  pleas,  that  the  court  of  requeH  was  then  rio  court 
of  equity. 

REQUIEM,  intheRomIfh  church,  a  mafs  fung  for  the  reft 
of  the  foul  of  a  perfon  deceafed.  See  Mass. 
REQUISITION,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Tit.  xv.  8. 
RESARCELE'E,  in  heraldry,  is  where  a  (lender  ci  ofs  is 
charged  upon  another,  as  reprefen.ied  in  Plate  CXLVIL 
fig.  6.  ,  ‘  ^ 

RESCHET,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Gilan,  in  Per- 
fia,  fituated  on  the  fouth-weft  coaft  of  the  Cafpian  fea. 
RESCISSION,  in  the  civil  law,  an^  adlion  intended  for 
the  annulling,  or  fetting  afide,  any  contraift,  deed,  6'tf. 
RESCRIPT,  an  anfwer  delivered  by  an  emperor,  or  a  pope, 
when  confulted  by  particular  perfons,  on  fome  difficult 
queftion  or  point  of  law,  to  ferve  as  a  declfion  thereof. 
RESEDA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  dodecandria  trigynia 
clafs.  The  calix  confifts  of  one  deeply  cut  leaf;  the  pe¬ 
tals  are  laciniated  ;  and  the  capfule  has  one  cell.  There 
are  1 1  fpecies,  two  of  them  natiye-s  of  Britain,  viz.  the 
Iiuea,  or  bafe-rocket;  and  the  luteola,  wild  woad,  or 
dyers-weed. 

RESERVATION,  in  law,  an  aiftion  or  claufe  whereby  fome- 
thing  is  refefved,  or  fecured  to  one’s  felf. 
il/^«/tf/RESERVATioN,  a  propofition,  which,  ftriftly  taken, 
and  according  to  the  natural  import  of  the  terms,  is  falfe; 
but,  if  qualified  by  foraething  concealed  in  the  mind,  be¬ 
comes  true 

Body  RESERVE,  or  Reserve,  in  military 

affairs,  the  third  or  laft  line  of  an  army,  drawn  up  for 
battle  ;  fo  called  becaufe  they  are  referved  to  fuftain  the 
reft,  as  occafion  requires ;  and  not  to  engage,  but  in 
cafe  of  neceflity. 

RESERVOIR,  a  place -where  water  is  colle'ifted  and  re- 
.  ferved,  in  order  to  be  conveyed  to  diftant  places  through 
pipes,  or  fupply  a  fountain,  or  jet  d’eau. 

RESET  OF  THEFT,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Tit.  xxxiii. 
29. 


RESIDENT,  a  public  mirrifter,  who  manages  the  affairs 
of  a  kingdom  or  ftate,  at  a  foreign  court. 

They  are  aejafs  of  public  minifters  inferior  to  ambafla- 

-  dors  or  envoys  ;  bin,  like  them,'  are  under  the 'protec¬ 
tion  of  the  law  of  nations. 

RESIDUE,  the  remainder  or  balance  of  an  account,  debt,, 
or  any  thing  eife. 

RESJN.  See  Chemistry,  p.  94.  ' 

RESIGNATION,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Tit.  xiv.  7. 

RESISTANCE,  or  Resisting  force,  in  philofophy, 
denotes,  in  general,  any  power  which  ad^s  in  an  oppofite 
diredticn  to  another,  fo  as  to  deftroy  or  diminifh  its  ef- 
fedl.  See  Mechani cs,  Hydrostatics,  and  Pneu¬ 
matics, 

RES  Judicata,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Tit.  xxxii.  4. 

Res  PuhlicUy  in  Sects  law.  See  Law,  Tit.  viii.  2. 

Res  Univerjitaiis^  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  ibid. 

Res  Saerce^  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  ibid. 

RESOLUTION,  in  chemiftry,  ilyc.  the  redudlion  of  a 
mixed  body  into  its  component  parts,  or  firft  principles, 
by  a  proper  analyfis.  See  Chemistry,  p,  100. 

Resolution,  in  medicine,  that  codlion  or  alteration  of 
the  crude  peccant  matter  of  any  difeafe,  either  by  the 
natural  ftrength  of  the  patient,  or  of  its  own  accord,  or 
by  the  application  of  remedies,  whereby  its  bulk,  figure, 
cohefion,  ebc.  are  fo  far  changed,  as  that  it  ceafes  to  be 
morbid,  and  becomes  laudable. 

.RESOLVENTS,  in  medicine,  remedies  proper  to  refolve 
and  dillipate  tumours  and  gatherings,  tofofien  indurations, 
and,  by  their  tenuity  and  warmth,  evacuate  redundant 
and  peccant  humodrs  through  the  pores.  Under  this 
clafs  come  various  unguents,  emplafters,  dtJC. 

RESONANCE,  Resounding,  in  mufick,  a  found 
returned  by  the -air,  inclofed  in  the  bodies  of  ftringed 
mufical  inftruments,  as  lutes,  or  even  in  the  bodies 
of  wind  inftruments,  as  flutes,  djc..  See  Musick,  and 
Pneumatics. 

RESPIRATION,  the  a<5l  of  refpiring  or  breathing  the  air. 
See  Anatomy,  p.  281. 

RESPITE,  in  law,  <bc.  fignifies  a  delay,  forbearance,  or 
prolongation  of  time,  granted  any  one,  for  the  payment 
of  a  debt  or  the  like. 

RESPONDENT,  in  the  fchools,  one  who  maintains  a 
thefis,  in  any  art  or  fcience  ;  who  is  thus  called,  from 
his  being  to  anfwer  all  the  objedlions  propofed  by  the  op- 
*  ponent. 

RESPONSE,  an  anfwer  or  reply.  A  word  chiefly  ufed 
in  fpeaking  of  the  anfwers  madp  by  the  people  to  the 
prieft,  in  the  litany,  the  pfalms,  <bc. 

RESSAULT,  in  architedure,  is  the  efFeift  of  a  body  which 
either  projedts  or  finks  back ;  that  is,  ftands  more  out  or 
in  tliao  another,  fo  as  to  be  out  of  the  line  or  level  with  it. 

RES  SORT,  a  French  word,  fometimes  ufed  by  Englifli 
authors,  to  fignify  the  jurifdiiftion  of  a  court,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  one  from  which  there  is  no  appeal. 

Thus  it  is  faid,  that  the  houfe  of  lords  judge  en  der-' 
mer  reflbrt,  or  in  the  laft  reffort. 

REST,  the  continuance  of  a  body  in  the  fame  place,  or  its 
continual  application  or  contiguity  to  the  fame  parts  of 
the  ambient  or  contiguous  bodies  ;  and  therefore  is  oppo- 
fed  to  motion. 

Rest,  in  poetry,  is  a  fhort  paufe  of  the  voice  in  reading, 

bein^ 
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l>eing  the  fame  with  the  casliira,  which,  in  alexandrine 
verfes,  f^ils  on  thefixth  t'ylfable  ;  but  in  verfes  of  ten  or 
eleven  fyllables,  on  the  fourth. 

1R.ESTAUR41'I0N,  the  a6l  of  re  eilablifliing  or  fetringa 
thing  initr  former  good  ftate. 

RESTITUTION,  in  a  moral  and  legal  fenx,  is  relloring 
a  perfon  to  his  right;  or  returning  loniething  unjyitiy  ta¬ 
ken  or  detained  from  him.  '  . 

Restitution  of  msdals,  or  Restituted  medals,  is 
a  term  ufed  by  antiquaries,  for  fuch  medals  as  were  llruck 
by  the  emperors,  to  retrieve  the  memory  of  their  prede- 
ce/Tor.  -  ^ 

Hence,  in  feverai  medals  we  find  the  letters  rest. 
This  prafUce  was  firft  begun  by  Claudius,  by  his  firiking 
afreih  feverai  medals  of  Augultus,  Nero  did  the  fame  ; 
and  Titus,  after  his  father’s  example,  ftnick  rellitutibns 
of  mofl  of  his  predeceflbrs.  Galiienus  llruck  a  general  re- 
ftitution  of  all  the  preceding  emperors,  on  two  medals, 
the  one  bearing  an  altar,  the  other  an  eagle,  without  the 

REST. 

RESTIVE,  or  Resty,  in  the  manege,  a  llubborn,  unruly, 
ill-broken  horfe,  that  ftops,  or  runs  back,  inftead  of  ad¬ 
vancing  forward. 

RESTORATION,  the  fame  with  reftauration.  See  Re- 
stauration;  • 

In  England,  the  return  of  king  Charles  II.  in  1660, 
is,  by  way  of  eminence,  called  the  Redoration  ;  and  the 
29th  of  May  is  kept  as  an  anniverfary  fedival,  in  comme¬ 
moration  of  that  event,  by  which  the  regal  and  epifcopal 
government  was  redored. 

RESTORATIVE,  in  medicine,  a  remedy  proper  for  re- 
doring  and  retrieving  the  drength  and  vigour  both  of  the 
body  and  animal  fpirits. 

Ail  under  this  clafs,  fays  Quincy,  are  rather  nutri- 

•  mental  then  medicinal ;  and  are  more  adminidred  to  re¬ 
pair  the  Wades  of  the  cond-itution,  than  to  alter  and  rec¬ 
tify  its  diforders. 

RESTRICTION,  among  logicians,  is  limiting  a  term,  fo 
as  to  make  it  fignify  lefs  than  it  ufually  does.- 

RE  STRINGENT,  in  medicine,  the  fame  with  adringent. 

<  See  Astringents.  ' 

RESULT,  what  is  gathered  from  a  conference,  inquiry, 
meditation,  or  the  like;  or  the  CQnclufion  and  elfedl 
thereof. 

RESURRECTION,  in  theology,  rifing  again  from  the 
dead;  or  a  perfon’s  returning  to  a  fecond  life,  with  new 
bodily  organs,  adapted  to  the  date  of  its  new  exidence. 

One  of  the  greated  arguments  for  the  truth  of  Chridi- 
anity  is  drawn  from  the  refurreftion.  of  our  Saviour;  the 
circumdaneb  of  which  are  handed  down  to  us  in  fo  plain 
and  didin(5t  a  manner  by  the  evangelids,  as  make  the  e- 
vidence  of  this  important  truth  amount  to  a  demondra* 
tion .  ^  , 

Chridians  generally  believe,  that  at  the  day  of  judge¬ 
ment,,  the  very  identical  body  they  have  now,  with  the 
fame  flelh,  blood,  and  bones,  will  be  railed  from  the 
dead.  * 

RESUSCITATION,  the  fame  with  refurreilion  and  revi¬ 
vification,  See  the  preceding  article. 

The  term  refufeitarion  however,  is  more  particularly 
ufed  by  chemids,  for  the  reproducing  a  mixed  body  from 
its  afhes,  an  art  to  which  many  h.rve  pretended,  as  to. 
'  reproduce  plants,  dsc,  from  their  alhes. 
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RETAIL,  in  commerce,  is  the  felling  of  goods  in  fmall  par¬ 
cels,  in  oppofition  to  wholeTale.  See  Commerce. 

RETAINER,  a  lervant  who  does  not  continually  dwell  in 
the  houfe  of  his  nia'ler,  but  only  attends  upon  Ipecial  oc- 
cafions. 

RETAINING  fee,  the  fird  fee  given  to  a  ferjeant  or 
counTcilor  at  law,  in  order  to  make  him  fure,  and  prevent 
his  pleading  on  the  contrary  lide.  ^ 

RETALIATION,  among  civilians,  the  a6I  of  returning 
like  for  like. 

RETARDATION,  in  phyfics,  the  aifl  of  diminifbing  the 
velocity  of  a  moving  body.  See  Mechanics. 

RETE  MI  RABiLE,  in  anatomy,  a  fmall  plexus,  or  net-work 
of  velTels  in  the  brain,  furrouhding  the  pituitary  gland. 

^  See  Anatomy,  p.  2S6. 

RETENTION,  is  defined,  by  Mr  Locke,  to  be  a  faculty 
jof  the  mind,  whereby  it  keeps,  or  retains,  thofe  fimpie 
ideas  it  has  once  received,  by  fenfation  or  reflexion.  See 
Metaphysics. 

Retention  is  alfo  ufed,  in  medicine,  <bc.  for  the  date  of 
contraiflion  in  the  folids  or  vafcular  parts  of  the  body, 
which  makes  them  hold  fad  their  proper  contents.  la 
this  fenfe,  retention  is  oppoled  to  evacuation  and  excre¬ 
tion. 

RETIARII,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  gladiators,  thus  deno¬ 
minated  from  a  net  which  they  made  ufs  of  againd  their 
antagonlfts,  who  were  called  feCutorcs,  and  fometimes 
mirmillones. 

This  riet  they  carried  under  their  buckler,  and  when 
opportunity  ferved,  call  it  over  the  head  of  their  antago- 
nid,  and  >n  this  condition  killed  him  with  a  tri.dent  which 
they  bore  in  the  other  hand. 

RE  TFORD,  a  borough-town  of  Nottinghamfhire,  fituated 
twenty- five  miles  north  of  Nottingham,  It  fends  two 
members  to  parliament.  - 

RETICULA,  or  Reticule,  in  adronondy,  a  contrivance 
for  the  exa61:  mcafuring  the  quantity  of  eclipfes. 

The  reticule  is  a  little  frame,  confiding  of  thirteen 
fine  filken  threads,  equididant  from  each  other,  and  pa¬ 
rallel,  placed  in  the  focus  of  objedt-glalTes  of  telefcopes; 
that  is,  in  the  place  where  the  image  of  the  luminary  is 
painted  in  its  full  extent:  of  confequence,  therefore,  the 
diameter  of  the  fun  or  moon  is  hereby  feen  divided  into 
tv.'elve  equal  parts  or  digits;  fo  that,  to  Tind  the  quantity 
of  the  eclipfe,  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  number  the 
luminous  and  dark  parts.  As  a  fquare  reticule  is  only 
proper  for  the  diameter,  not  for  the  circumference,  of 
the  luminary,  it  is  fometimes  made  circular  by  drawing 
fi.x  concentric  equididant  circles.  This  reprefeats  the 
phafes  of  the  eclipfe  perfe<5lly. 

RETICULARE,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy, 
p.  255.- 

RETINA,  in-anatomy.  SeexANATOMY,  p.  289. 

RE  riNUE,  the  attendants  or  followers  of  a  prince  or  per¬ 
fon  of  quality,  chiefly  in  a  journey. 

RETIRADE,  in  fortification,  a  kind  df  retrenchment 
made  in  the  body  of  a  badion,  or  other  work,  which  is 
to  be  difputed,  inch  by  inch,  after  the  defences  are  dif- 
mantled.  If  ufually  confids  of  two  faces.,  which  making 
a*re-enterlng  angle,  when  a  breach  is  made  in  a  baftion, 
th'e  enemy  may  alfo  make  a  retirade  or  new.fortificatioa 
behind  it. 

PwETLINGEN,  an  imperial  city^f  Geimany,  in  the  circle.,* 

of. 
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oF  Swabjaand  duchy  of  Wirtemberg,  fituated  it?  E.  long. 
9^.  N.  lat.  48®  18'. 

'RETORT,  in  chemiftry.  See  Chemistry,  p.  !  lo. 

RETRACTS,  among  horfemen,  pricks  in  a  horfe^s  feet, 
arifing  from  the  fault  of  the  farrier  in  driving  nails  that 
are  weak,  or  in  driving  them  ill  pointed,  or  otherwife 
anjifs. 

RETRENCHMENT,  literally  fignifies  fomething  cut  off 
or  taken  from  a  thing;  in  which  fenfe  it  is  the  fame  with 
fubtra<51ion,  diminution, 

Retrenchment,  in  the  art  of  war, -any  kind  of  work 
raifed  to  cover  a  port,  and  fortify  it  againft  the  enemy, 
fuch  as  fafcines  loaded  with  earth,  gambions,  barrels  of 
earth,  fand  bags,  and  generally ‘all  things  that  can  cover 
the  men  and  ftop  the  enemy.  See  Fortification 

RETRIBUTION,  a  handfome  prefent,  gratuity,  or  ac¬ 
knowledgment,  given  indead  of  a  formal  faiary  or  hire 
to  perfons  employed  in  affairs  that  do  not  fo  immediately 
fail  under  edimation,  nor  within  the  ordinary  commerce 
in  money. 

RETROCESSION,  the  a<5l  of  going  backwards ;  more 
ufually  c.'’Ued  retrogrefftoix,  or  retrogradation.  See  the 
next  article. 

Retrocession)?/ the  equinox.  See  Astronomy,  p.562. 

RETROGRADATION,  the  aid:  or  efEeid  of  a  thing  mo¬ 
ving  backwards. 

Retrograde  motion  of  the  planets.  See  Astronomy, 
p.  448. 

RETROMINGENTS,  in  natural  hidory,  a  clafs  or  di- 
vifion  of  animals,  whofe  charadteridic  it  is  that  they  dale, 
or  make  water,  backwards,  both  male  and  female. 

REVE,  Reeve,  or  Greve,  the  bailiff  of  a  franchife,  or 
manor,  thus  called,  efpecially  in  the  weft  of  England. 
Hence  fhire-reve,  fheriff  port-greve, 

REVEILLE,  a  beat  of  drum  about  break  of  day,  to  give 
notice  that  if  is  time  for  the  foldiers  to  arife,  and  that  the 
fentries  are  to  forbear  challenging. 

REVEL,  a  port-town  of  Livonia,  fituated  at  the  fouth  en¬ 
trance  of  the  gulph  of  Finland  :  E.  long.  24®,  N. 
lat. 

REVELATION,  the  adl  of  revealing,  or  making  a  thing 
public  that  was  before  unknown  :  it  is  alfo  ufed  for  the 
difeoveries  made  by.God  to  his  prophets,  and  by  them  to 
the  world  ;  and  more  particularly  for  the  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Teftafneot.  See  Bible  and  Religion. 

Revelation  of  St  John.  See  Apocalypse. 

REVELS,  entertainments  of  dancing,  mafking,  adling 
comedies,  farces,  ^c.  anciently  ve-y  frequent  in  the 
inns  of  court,  and  in  noblemens  houfes,  but  no.v  much 
difufed.  The  ofHcer  y^ho  has  the  diredlion  of  the  revels 
at  court,  is  called  the  raafter  of  the  revels. 

REVENUE,  the  annual  income  a  perfon  receives  from 
the  rent  of  his  lands,  houfes,  intereft  of  money  in  the 
ftocks,  He. 

Revenue,  in  hunting,  a  flefhy  lump  formed  chiefly  of  a 
clufter  of  whitifh  worms  on  the  head  of  deer,  fuppofed 
to  occafion  their  carting  their  horns  by  gnawing  them  at 
the  roots. 

REVERBERATION,  in  phyfics,  the  aift  of  a  body  re¬ 
pelling  or  refleifting  /mother  after  its  impinging  thereon. 

Reverberation,  in  chemiftry,  denotes  a  kind  of  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  flame  by  means  of  a  reverberatory.  See 
Chemistry,  p.  11,2. 


REVERBERATORY,  or  Reverberating  furnace, 
Se^' Chemistry,  p.  112. 

REVEREND,  a  title  of  refpeift  given  to  ecclefiaftics. 

REVERIE,  the  fame  with  delirium,  raving,  or  diftraiftion. 

It  is  ufed  iiifo  for  any  ridiculous,  extravagant  imagina- 
ti  n,  aiftion,  or  propolition,  a  chimera  or  V;fion.  But 
the  molt  ordinal  yule  of  the  word,  among  Engiifh  writers, 
is  for  a  deep  dilordetly  mufing  or  raeditstion. 

REVERSE  oj  a  medal,  com,  &c.  denotes  the  fecond  or 
back  fide,  in  oppofui  n  to  the  head  or  principal  figure. 

REVERSION  in  Scots  law  See  Law,  Tit.  xv,  i. 

REVlVIFICAl  ION,  in  chemiftry.  See  Resuscita¬ 
tion 

REVOLUTION,  in  politics,  fignifies  a  grand  change  or 
turn  in  government.  In  which  ferife,  the  revolution  is 
ufed,  by  way  of  eminence,  for  the  great  turn  of  affairs  in 
England,  in  the  year  1688,  when  king  James  II.  abdi¬ 
cating  the  tlirone,  the  prince  and  princels  of  Orange  were 
declared  king  and  queen  of  England,  He.  In  geometry, 
the  revolution  of  any  figure,  is  its  motion  quite  round  a 
fixed  line,  as  an  axis. 

The  revolution  of  a  planet,  or  comet,  round  the  the 
fun,  is  nothing  but  its  courfe  from  any  point  of  its 
orbit  till  its  return  to  the  fame  See  Astronomy. 

REVULSION,  in  medicine,  turning  a  flux  of  humours 
from  one  part  to  another,  by  bleeding,  cupping,  fridfion, 
finapifros,  bl  fters,  kmentations,  bathings, .iffues,  fetons, 
ftr  pg  purging  o»  the  bowels.  He,  See  Medicine, 

REYGATE,  or  Rygate,  a  borough  of  Surry,  twenty- 
two  mil.s  fouth  weft  of  London.  It  fends  two  members 
to  parli/^ment 

REZANSKOI,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Rezan,  in 
Ruflia  !  eaft  long.  41^,  north  lat.  ^5 5°. 

RHAGADES,  in  medicine,  denotes  chaps  or  clefts  in  any 
part  of  the  body;  arifing  eitl  er  from  any  aridity  of  the 
parts,  or  acrimony  of  the  humours. 

RHAMNUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pcntandria  mono- 
g^nia  clafs.  The  calix  is  lubulofe,  the  fcales  fortifying 
the  Ifamina  :  it  has  no^corolla;  and  the  fruit  is  a  beiry. 
There  are  20  fpeAes,  n.ne  of  them  natives  of  B  itain. 

RHAMPHASTOS,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  belonging  to 
tJje  order  of  picae  The  bill  is  large,  convex,'  and  fer- 
raied  outwards  each  mandible  is  crooked  inwards  at 
the  point ;  the  ncftrils  are  fiiuaie  behind  the  bafe  of  the 
b  ll ;  the  tongue  refembles  a  feather  ;  and  the  feet  of 
moft  of  them  are  fitted  for  climbing.  There  are  eight 
fpecies.  prin  ipally  diftingu  fhed  i  y  their  colour. 

RHAPSODI,  rhapfed jls,  in  antiquity,  perfons  who  made 
a  bufincls  of  finging  pieces  of  H  )mer’s  poems.  Cuper 
informs  us,  that  the  rhapiodi  were  cloathed  in  red  when 
they  fupg  the  Iliad,  vnd  in  blue  when  they  fung  the  Odyf- 
fey.  They  performed  on  the  theatres,  and  fometimes 
ftrove  for  przes  in  contefts  of  poeiry,  finging,  But 
there  feems.to  have  been  other  rhapfodi  of  more  antiquity 
than  ihofe  people,  who  compofed  heroic  poems  or  fongs 
in  pr^ile  of  heroes  and  great  men,  and  fung  their  own 
compofitions  rom  lown  to  town  for  a  hvelibood,  of  which 
profefli  n  H  mer  himfelf  is  laid  to  be, 

RHAPSODOMANCY,  an  anejent  kind  Of  divination  per¬ 
formed  by  pitching  on  a  p  .fT  ge  of  a  poet  at  hazard,  and 
reckoning  on  if  as  a  ^re  hift'on  of  what  was  to  come  to  rafs. 

RHAPSODY,  in  antiquity,  a  difeourfe  in  verfe  fung  or 
rthcarfed  by  a  rhapfodift.  Others  will  have  rhapfody 

to 
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to  (ignify  a  colledion  of  verfes,  erpec’ally  thofe  of  Ho¬ 
mer,  v/hich  having  been  a  long  time  difperfed  in  pieces 
and  fragments,  were  at  length,  by  Pifiliratus’s  order, 
digefted  into  books  called  rhapfodies.  Hence,  among 
moderns,  rhapfody  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  aiTemblage  of  paf- 
fages,  ihoughts,  and  authorities,  raked  together  from  di¬ 
vers  authors,  to  compofe  fome  new  pi^ce, 
ilHE,  or  Ree,  a  little  ifland  in  the  bay  of  Bifcay,  near 
the  coad  of  Aunis  in  France  :  W.  long,  30',  N. 
lat.  46°  I4^ 

RHEIMS,  or  Reims,  a  city  of  France,  capital  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Champain,  one  of  the  mod  elegant  cities  in 
France,  fituated  leventy-five  miles  north-eaft  of  Paris: 
FI.  long;  4®,  N.  lat,  49*^  20'. 

RHETERIANS,  a  fe<5t  of  heretics  in  Egypt,  fo  denomina¬ 
ted  from  Rhetorins  their  leader.  The  dfllinguilhing  doc¬ 
trine  of  this  herefiarch,  as  reprefented  by  Philditrius, 
was,  that  he  approved  of  all  the  herefies  before  him,  and 
taught  that  they  were  all  in  the  right. 

RHETORIC,  the  art  of  fpeaking  copioufly  on  any  fubjetfl, 
with  all  the  advantage  ot  beauty  and  force. 

Lord  Bacon  defines  rhetoric,  very  philofophically,  to 
be  the  art  of  applying  and  addreffing  the  di<51:atcs  of  rea- 
fon  to  the  fancy,  and  of  recommending  them  there  fo  as 
to  alFed  the  will  and  defires.  The  end  of  rhetoric, '  the 
fame  author  obl'erves,  is  to  fill  the  imagination  with  ideas 
and  images  which  may  afiifl  nature  without  opprefiing  it. 
Voflit’s  defines  rhetoric,  7  he  faculty  of  difcovcring  what 
every  fubjeifl  affords  of  ufe  for  perfuafion.  Hence,  as 
every  author  muft  invent  arguments  to  make  his  fubje^ 
prevail;  difpofe  thofe  arguments,  thus  found  out,  in  their 
proper  places;  and  give  them  the  embelhfhmems  of  lan¬ 
guage  proper  to  the  fubjcdl;  and,  if  this  difeourfe  be  in¬ 
tended  to  be  delivered  in  public,  utter  them  with  that 
decency  and  force  which  may  hrike  the  hearer;  rhetoric 
beconves  divided  into  four  parts,  invention',  difpofition, 
elocution,  and  pronunciation. 

Rhetoric  and  oratory  differ  from  each  other  as  the  the- 
o%-  from  the  practice ;  the  rhetorician  being  he  who  de- 
fenbes  the  rules  of  eloquence,  and  the  orator  he  who  u* 
fes  them  to  advantage.  Ordinarily,  however,  the  two 
are  ufed  indifferently  for  each  other;  See  Composi¬ 
tion 

RHEUM,  a  thin  ferous  humour,  occafionally  oozing  out 
of  the  glands  about  the  mouth  and  throat. 

Rheum  in  botany  See  Botany,  p.  642. 
RHEUMATISM,  in  mediane.  See  Medicine,  p.  124. 
RHEXIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  odtartdria  monogynia 
clafs.  7'he  cal  k  confiffs  of  four  fegments,  and  the  co¬ 
rolla  of  four  petals,  inferted  into  the  calix  ;  the  antherae 
are  declined  ;  and  the  capfule  has  four  cells.  There  are 
three  fpecies,  none  of  them  natives  of  Britain. 
RHINANTHUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  didynaraia  an- 
giofpermia  clafs.  The  calix  is  fwelled,  and  has  four  feg- 
nients;  the  capfule  is  obtufe.  compreffed,  and  bilocular. 
There  are  Hx  Ipecies,  only  one  of  which,  viz.  the  crifta- 
j^alli,  ydlow  rattle  or  cock  s-comb,  is  a  native  of  Britain. 
RHINE,  a  great  river  tifing  in  the  country  of  the  Grifons, 
in  Switzerland,  and,  running  north,  continues  its  courfe 
-  till  it  forms  the  lake  of  Condance  ;  from  whence  it  turns 
weft,  and  having  vifi ted' Bafil,  runs  north,  dividing  Sua- 
bia  from  Alfatia;  from  thence  it  runs  through  the  Pala¬ 
tinate,  and  receiving  the  Neckar,  the  Maine,  and  the  Mo- 
'  Vot..  JH.  N®.  92.  2 
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felle,  contin«2s  its  courfe  north  by  Mentz,  After 

entering  the  Netherlands  at  Skenkinchans,  it  is  divided 
into.feveral  channels,  the  two  largeft  whereof  obtain  the 
names  of  the  Lech  and  the  Waal,  which  running  through 
the  United  Provinces  difeharge  themfelves  into  the  Ger¬ 
man  Tea  below  Rotterdam. 

Rhine  hnuer  circle  confifts  of  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  three  ecclefiaftical  eledorates,  viz.  thofe  of  Co-, 
logn,  Mentz,  and  Triers. 

Rhine  upper  circle  confifted  of  the  Landgraves  of  Alfatia 
and  Heffe,  comprehending  the  Wetteraw  ;  but  only  iiefte 
can  be  accounted  a  part  of  Germany  at  prefent,  France 
having  united  Alface  to  that  kingdom. 

RHINEBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  tire  circle  of  the 
lower  Rhine  and  deflorate  of  Cologn,  fituated  fifteen 
miles  eaft  of  Gelder. 

RHINEFIELD,  the  name  of  two  towns  of  Germany,  one 
whereof  is  fituated  in  the  circle  of  Suabia,  on  the  Rhine, 
eight  miles  eaft  of  Bafil  ;  the  other  is  the  capital  of  the 
county  of  Rhinefield,  fituated  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper 
Rhine,  fixteen  miles  north-weft  of  Mentz. 

RHINOCEROS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  be- 
Jonging  to  the  order  of  belluse,  of  which  there  is  but  one 
fpecies,  viz,  the  unicornis,  a  native  of  Africa  and  India. 
It  has  two  fore-teeth  in  each  jaw,  fituate  at  a  great  di- 
ft'ance  from  each  other,  and  blunt,  and  a  folid  conical 
horn  upon  the  nofe.  This,  of  all  quadrupeds,  approaches 
neareft  to  the  elephant  in  fize,  the  body  being  nearly  as 
bulky,  but  the  legs  much  fborier.  A  fuli-grov/n  rhino¬ 
ceros  is  fourteen  feet  high  ;  and  the  legs  are  fo  ihort  with 
all  this  height,  that  the  belly  comes  near  the  ground  :  the 
bead  is  very  large  and  oblong,  of  an  irregular  figure, 
broad  at  top,  and  depreffed  lowards  the  fnout :  the  ears 
refemble  thofe  of  a  hog:  the  eyes  are  very  fmali,  and 
fituated  at  a  fmali  diftance  from  the  extremity  of  the 
fnout:  on  ;he  upper  part  of  thcTnout,  near  the  extre¬ 
mity,  ftaads  the  horn,  growing  to  about  two  feet  and  a 
half  in  length,  bent  a  little  back,  of  a  black  colour,  and 
vaflly  firm  and  hard  :  the  ficin  is  remarkably  thick  and 
hard,  fo  that  the  creature  could  not  turn  its  body  in  any 
diredion  but  for  the  joints  and  folds  in  it :  the  tail  is 
fhort,  and  furniftied  with  fome  long  and  extremely  thick 
black  hairs.  The  rhinoceros  feeds  upon  tho-ns  and. 
bruftiwood  ;  like  the  fow,  he  wallows  in  the  mire.  He  is 
gentle  and  inoffenfive,  except  when  he  is  injured.  But, 
when  irritated,  he  even  overturns  large  trees  in  his  fury. 

Rhinoceros  bird.  See  Buceros. 

RHIZOPHORO,  in  botany,  a  genus  ef  the  dodecandria 
monogynia  clafs.  Both  calix  and  corolla  confift  of  four 
fegments;  and  there  is  but  one  long  feed,  ftefiry  at  the 
bafe.  7'he  fpecies  are  feven,  none  of  them  o  tives  of 
Britain. 

RHODES,  the  capital  of  an  ifland  of  that  name,  fituated 
in  (he  Mediterranean  fea,  in  E.  long.  28®,  and  between 
36®  and  37®  N.  lat.  / 

RHODIOLA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  dicccia  ennean- 
dria  clafs.  The  calix  of  tlie  male  confifts  of  fpur  feg¬ 
ments,  and  the  coroUa  of  four  petals ;  the  calix  of  the 
female  has  four  fegments;  it  has  no  corolla,  butTour 
ne<5taria,  and  four  piftils ;  and  it  has  four  capfules,  con- 
taining"many  feeds.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  viz,  the 
rofea,  or  rofe- wort,  a  native  of  Britain. 
RHODODENDRUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  decar- 
•6  Z  fkia 
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dria  monbgynia  cUfs.  The  calix  has  live  ’fegments  ;  the 
corolla  is  fomewhat  funnel -fliaped  ;  the  (tamina  are  decli- 
ne(^  ;  and  the  capfule  has  five  cells.  I’here  are  fix  fpe- 
cies,  none  of  them  natives  of  Britain, 

RHOMBOIDES,  In  geometry,  a  quadrilateral  figure  whofe 
oppofite  Tides  and  angles  are  eijual,  but  is  neither  equila¬ 
teral  nor  equiangular. 

Rhomboides,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  193. 

RidOMSOIDI A,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  narne  of  a  genus 
of  fpars,  given  them  from  their  being  of  a  rhomboidal 
form. 

RHOMBUS,  in  geometry,  an  oblique-angled  parallelogram, 
or  a  quadrilateral  figure  whofe  fides  are  equal  and  parallel, 
but  the  angles  unequal,  two  of  the  oppofite  ones  "being 
obtufe,  and  the  other  two  acute 

Rhombus,  in  ichthyology.  See  Pleuronectes. 

RHONE,  one  of  the  largeft  rivers  in  France;  which  rifing 
in  one  of  the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  palTes  through  the  lake 
of  Geneva,  vifiis  that  city,  and  then  runs  fouth-wed  to 
Lyons,  where  joining  the  river  Soane,  it  continues  its 
courfe  due  fouth,  palling  by  Orange,  Avignon,  and  Arles, 
and  Tails  into  the  Mediterranean  a  little  weftward  of  Mar- 
fellies. 

RHUBARB.  See  Botany,  p.  642. 

RHUMB.  Rumb,  or  Rum,  in  navigation,  a  vertical  cir¬ 
cle  of  any  given  place,  or  the  incerfedtion  of  fuch  a  cir¬ 
cle  with  the  horizon  ;  in  which  laft  fenfe,  rhumb  is  the 
fame  with  a  point  of  the  compafs.  See  Navigation. 

Rhumb  LINE,  is  alfrf  ufed  for  the  line  which  a  fiiip  deferibes 
when  failing  in  the  fame  collateral  point  of  the  compafs, 
or  oblique  to  the  meridians.  See  Navigation. 

RHUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  tdgynia  clafs. 
The  calix  confids  of  five  fegments,  and  the  corolla  of 
five  petals  ;  and  the- berry  contains  but  one  feed.  The 
fpecies  are  16,  none  of  them  natives  of  Britain. 

RHYME,  in  poetry,  the  fimilar  found,  or  cadence  and  ter¬ 
mination  of  two  words  which  end  two  verfes,  Or 

rhyme  is  a  fimilitude  of  found  between  the  iaft  fyllable  or 
fylUbles  of  a  verfe,  fucceeding  either  irnmediately,  or  at 
a  dillance  of  two  or  three  lines. 

T^re'  is  no  rule  in  poetry,  fays  Du  Bos,  whofe  ob- 
fervance  cofls  fo  much  trouble,  and  is  produidive  of  lefs 
beauties  in  verfe,  than  that  of  rhyming  Rhyme  fre¬ 
quently  maims,  and  almoft  always  enervates  the  fenfe  of 
the  difeourfe  ;  for  one  bright  thought  which  the  paffipn 
of  rhyming  throws  in  our  way  by  chance,  is,  without 
doubt,  every  day  the  caufe  of  a  hundred  others  that 
people  would  bluili  to  make  ufe  of  were  it  not  for  the 
richnefs  or  novelty  of  the  rhyme  with  which  thefe  thoughts 
are  attended. 

RHYTHM,  in  mufick,  the  variety  in  the  movement,  as 
to  the  quicknefs  or  flownefs,  length  or  fiiortnefs,  of  the 
notes.  Or  it  may  be  defined  more  generally,  the  pro¬ 
portion  which  the  parts  of  the  morion  have  to  each  other. 
See  Mu  SICK.  , 

RIBBAN,  or  Ribbon,  in  heraldry,  the  eighth  part  of  a 
bend,  like  that  reprefented  in  Plate  CXLVII.  fig.  10. 

RIBBAND,  or  Ribbon,, a  narrow  fort  of  filk,  chiefly 
ufed  for  head-ornaments,  badges  of  chivalry, 

RIBES,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  monogynia 
clafs.  It  has  five  ftamina,  and  five  petals,  both  inferied 
into  the  calix  ;  the  ftylus  is  bifid,  and.  the  berry  contains 
many  feeds.  There  'are  eight  fpecies,  three  of  them 


natives  of  Britain,  viz,  the  rubrum,  or  currants  ;  The 
alpinum,  or  fweet  jiiountain  currants  ;  and  the  nigrum, 
or  black  currants. 

RIBS,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatom?,  p.  173. 

RICCIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  crypiogamia  alg^e  clafs.^ 
There  are  four  ipecies,  all  natives  of  Britain. 

RICE,  in  botany.  See  Ortza, 

RICHARDIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  hexandria  mono- 
gynia  clafs.  The  calix  has  fix  legments,  and  the  corolla 
one  fubcylindrical  petal ;  and  the  feeds  are  three.  There, 
is  but  one  fpecies,  a  native  of  Vera  Crux. 

RICHLIEU,  a  town  of  Trance,  in  the  province  of  Qrlea- 
nois  and  territory  of  PonSoa,  fituated  twenty-fix  miles 
north,  of  Poifliers. 

RICHMOND,  a  village  in  the  county  of  Surry,  ten  miles 
well  of  London,  formerly  the  refidence  of  the  kings  of 
England. 

Richmond  is  alfo  a  borough  town  of  Yorkfliire,  thirty- 
three  miles  north- weft  of  York.  It  fends  two  members 
to  parliament. 

RIClNUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monoeda  monadel- 
phia  clafs.  The  calix  of  the  male  has  five  fegments  ;  it 
has  no  corolla,  but  the  ftamina  are  numerous ;  The  ca¬ 
lix  of  the  female  has  three  fegments;  it  has  no  corolla  ; 
the  ftyli  are  three,  and  bifid  ;  and  the  c'apfuie  h*is  three 
cells,  and  one  feed.  There  are  three  fpecies,’  none  of 
them  natives  of  Britain. 

RICKETS,  in  medicine.  See  Medicine,  p.  169. 

RIDGE,  in  agriculture,  a  long  piece  of  rifingland,  between 
two  furrows.  See  Agriculture,  p.  57. 

RIDGLING,  orRiDGEL,  among  farriers,  6'c.  the  male 
of  any  beaft  that  has  been  but  half  gelt. 

RIDICULE,  in  matters  of  literature,  is  that  fpecies  of 
writing,  which  excites  contempt  with  laughter. 

RIDING,  a  divifion  of  Yoikfliire;  of  which  there  are  three, 
viz.  the  eaft,  weft,  and  north  ridings. 

In  all  indiftments  in  that  county,  both  the  town  and 
riding  muft  be  exprefled. 

RIET,  in  Scots  law.  See  Robbery. 

RIGA,  » a  port-town  of  Livonia,  one  of  the  beft  harbours 
and  trading  towns  in  the  Baltic  :  E.  long.  24^,  N. 
lat.  57^. 

RIGGING  of  a  fhip,  is  all  her  cordage  and  ropes,  belong¬ 
ing  to  her  raafts,  yards,  6’c. 

RIGHT,  in  geometry,  fignifies  the  fame  with  ftra'ght  ; 
thus,  a  ftraight  line  is  called  a  right  one. 

RIGIDITY,  in  phyfics,  denotes  a  brittle  hardnefs.  It  is 
oppofed  to  dudility,  malleability,  and  foftneVs. 

RKSOR,  in  medicine,  a  convulfivc  fliuddering,  fromftvere 
cold,  an  ague-fit,  or  other  diforder. 

RIMINI,  a  port  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territories  of  the 
pope,  and  province  of  Romania,  fituated  on  the  gulph  of 
Venice  :  E.  long  .  13O  go^.  and  N.  lat.  44°  8^.^' 

RIND,  the  flein  of  any  fruit  that  may  be  cut  off  or  pared.. 

Rind  is  aifo  ufed  for  the  inner  bark  of  trees,  or  that 
whitifh  foft  fubftance  which  adheres  immediately  ta  the 
wood. 

RING,  an  ornament  of  gold,  filver,  made  of  a  cir* 
cular  form,  and  generally  worn  on  the  finger^ 

Ring-bone,  in  farriery,  a  hard  callous  fubftance,  growing 
in  the  paftern  of  a  hprfe,  above  the  coronet :  it  is  thus 
called  from  its  growing  quite  round  like  a  ring.  See 
FARRIERYi 
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RIO  grAKDE,  a‘nvei- of  Terra  Firma,  which  rifing  almoft 
under  tire  equator,  and  running  norths  falls  into  the  nohh 
fea  between  Carthagena  and  St  Martha. 

Rio  grande  is  alfo  a  river  of  Africa,  which  runs  from  eaft 
to  wed  through  Negroland,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  in  1 1®  N.  lat, 

Rio  JANEIRO,  a  river  of  Soutli  Araerica,  which  rifes  in 
the  mountains  well  of  Brazil,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic 
ocean  almoft  under  the  tropic  of  capricorn. 

RIQT,  in  law,  is  where  three  or  more  perfons,  affembled 
together,  commit  fome  unlawful  adt,  with  force  and  vio¬ 
lence,  to  the  didurbance  of  the  peace  ;  as  beating  fome 
perfon,  forcibly  entering  upon  the  pofTeffion  of  the  lands, 
houfes,  of  another,  or  breaking  down  inclofures, 
houfes, 

By  rtat.  I.  Ged.  I.  cap.  v.  if  any  perfons  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  twelve  or  more,  unlawfully  and  riotcufly  afiembled, 
continue  together  for  an  hour,  after  being  required,  by  a 
juflice  of  the  peace,  or  other  magiftrate,  to  difperfe,  they 
fhall  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony  without  benefii.of  clergy. 
However,  profecutions  upon  this  ftatute,  mod  be  begun 
within  9ne  year  after  the  offence  is  committed. 

RIPPON,  a  borough-town  of  Yorkdiire,  twenty  one  miles 
north-wed  of  York.  It  fends  two  members  toparliament. 

RISK,  in  gaming,  ^c.  See  Chance. 

RITE,  among  divines,  denotes  the  particular  manner  of 
celebrating  divine  fervice,  in  this  or  that  country. 

RITORNELLO,  or  Repeat,  in  mufick,  the  burden  of 
a  fong,  or  the  repetition  the  fird  or  other  verfes  of  a 
fong  at  the  end  of  each  danza  or  couplet. 

RITUAL,  a  book  dircding  the  order  and  manner  to  be 
obferved  in  celebrating  religious  ceremonies,  and  perform¬ 
ing  divine  fervice  in  a  particular  church,  diocele,  order, 
or  the  like. 

RIVAL,  a  term  applied  to  two  or  more  perfons,  who  have 
the  fame  pretenfions,  and  which  is  properly  applied  to 
a  competitor  in  love,  and  figuratively  to  an  antagouid  in 
any  other  purfuit. 

RIVER  a  current  or  dream  of  frefii  water  flowing  in  a 
bed  or  channel  from  its  lource  into  the  fea. 

The  great  as  well  as  the  middle-fized  rivers  proceed 
either  from  a  confluence  of  brooks  and  rivulets,  or  from 
Jakes  ;  but  no  river  of  confiderable  magnitude  flows  from 
one  fpring,  or  one  lake,  but  is  augmented  by  the  acceflion 
of  others.  Thus  the  Wolga  receives  above' two  hundred 
rivers  and  brooks  before  it  difcharges  itlelf  into  the  Caf- 
pian  Sea  ;  and. the  Danube  receives  no  lefs,  before  it  en¬ 
ters  die  Euxine  Sea. 

RIVINIA,  or  Rivina,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  tetran.r 
dria  monogynia  clafs.  The  corolla  confifts  of  four  per¬ 
manent  petals  ;  it  has  no  calix  ;  and  the  berry  contains 
one  rough  feed. '  There  are  two  fpecies,  none  of  them 
natives  of  Britain. 

RIVULET,,  a  diminutive  of  river.  See  River. 

ROACH,  in  ichthyology.  See  Cyprinus. 

ROANOAK,  an  idand  in  North  America,  near  the  coad 
of  Albermarle-county,  in  North  Carolina  :  W,  long.  75°, 
N.  lat.  35®  40'. 

ROB,  in  pharmacy,  the  juices,  of  fruits  purified  and  in- 
fpidated  till  it  is  of  the  confidence  of  honey. 

Rob  of  alder-berries  is  thus  prepared  :  Take  two  quarts 
cf  the  juice  of  ripe  ilder-berries,  andhalfapoundof-re.-. 
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fined  fugaf .  Evaporate  over  a  gentle  fire,  or  in  a  water 
bath,  .till  it  is  of  a  due  confidence. 

ROBBERY,  inlaw,  a  felonious  taking  away  anothers  man’s 
goods,  from  his  perfon,  prefence,  or  eilate,  by  putting 
him  in  fear.  See  Law,  Tit.  xxxiii.  30. 

ROBINIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  diadelphia  decandria 
clafs.  The  yexillum  is  open,  refledled,  and  roundilli ; 
the  calix  has  four  teeth,  th>  uppermod  being  eaiargina- 
ted.  There  are  fix  fpecies,  none  of  them  natives  of  Bri¬ 
tain. 

ROBORANTS,  in  pharmacy,  medicines  which  firengthen 
the  parts,  and  give  new  vigour  to  the  conilitution. 

ROCHEFOUC  AUT,  a  town  of  Orieanois,  in  France,  fif¬ 
teen  miles  ead  of  Angoulefme. 

ROCHELLE,  a  city  and  port-town  of  Orieanois,  in  France;  ' 
W.  long.  1®  5',  N.  lat.  46®  7^. 

ROCHESTER,  a  city  of  Kent,  Etuated  the  river  Medi 
way,  thirty  miles  ead  of  London,  and  twenty-two  wed 
of  CanterbTuiy. 

ROCHFORD.,  a  market-town  of  Edex,  thirty-three 
miles  ead  of  London,  and  fifteen,  fouth-ead  of  Chelms¬ 
ford. 

ROCHFORT,  a  port-town  of  Gulenne,  in  France,  twenty^ 
three  miles  fouth  of  Rochelle  :  W.  long.  N.  lat.  46^*. 
It  is  one  of  the  dations  of  the  French  navy,  haying  a 
commodious  harbour,  well  fecured  by  forts  and  batteries. 

ROCK,  a  large  mafs  or  block  of  hard  done  rooted  in  the 
ground. 

otherwife  called  fprig-crydal,  in  natural 
hidory,  a  name  given  to  the  third  order  of  crydals,  from 
their  being  affixed  to  a  rock  or  ocher  folid  body. 

This  kind  of  crydal  is  the  mod  common  of  ail  others, 
and  is  what  the  generajity  of  authorsxdefcribe  under  the 
name  of  crydal  ot  the  fhops,  being  that  kept  for  medicinal 
purpofes. 

The  cleared,  pured,  and  mod  tranfparenf  that  can  be 
had,  ought  to  be  chofen  ;  and  to  prove  its  genuinenefs, 
it  may  be  tried  with  aqua  fortis,  true  crydal  making  no 
elFervefcence  with  that  mendruum. 

ROCKET,  an  artificial  fire-work,  confiding  of  a  cylindri> 
cal  cafe  of  paper,  filled  with  a  compofiiion  of  certain  com- 
budibie  ingredients;  which,  being  tied  to  a  dick,  mounts 
into  the  air.  to  a  confiderable  height,  and  there  burds. 

ROCKINGHAM^  a  market-town  of  Northamptonfliiiej  . 
fituated  nineteen  miles  north  of  Northampton. 

ROD,  a  land  meafure  of  fixteen  feet  and  a  half:  the  fame  : 

with  perch  and  pole.  v- ,  • 

Black  Rod,  a  daff  carried  by.  the  king’s  gentleman-ufher, 
as  a  badge  of  his  office  ;  this  rod  or  daff  is  black,  and  has  ' 
a  lion  in  gold  on  Its  top.  See  Usher,, 

Fijhing  Rod,  a  long  taper,  rod  or  wand,,  to  which  the  line 
is  fadened  for  airgling. 

ROE,  the  rpawn  or  feed  of  fifh.  That  of  the  male  fidies  is 
ufualiy  didinguiihed  by  the  nameof  foft  roe,  or  milt;  and 
that  of  the  female,  by  hard  roe,  dr  fpawn. 

So  inconceivably  numerous  are  thefe  ovula,  or  fmall 
cg&s,  that.M.  Petit  found  342144  .of  them  in  a  carp  of 
eighteen  inches  :  but  M.  Leewenhoeck  found  in  a  carp 
no  more  than  211629.  This  lad.  genileman  obferves, 
that  there  are  four  times  this  number  in  a  cod,  and  that 
a  common  one  contains  9344000  eggs.  r 

Rqe,.  in  zoology.  See  Cervus.  ' 

ROELLA,  .. 
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ROELLA,  .in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  perttandria  monogy- 
nia  clcjs.  The  corolla  is  funnel-fhaped  ;  the  Jligraa  is 
bifid  ;  and  the  capfiile  is  cylindrical,  and  has  two  cells. 
The  fpecies  are  two,  none  of  them  native's  of  Britain. 
ROER,  the  name  of  two  rivers  in  Germany,  one  of  which 
rifes  on  the  confines  of  HeiTe,  and  falls  into  the  Rhine, 
a  little  below  Duyfburg  ;  the  other  rifes  in  the  duchy  of 
Juliers,  and  falls  into  the  Maefe  at  Roermond. 

ROGA,  in  antiquity,  a  prefent  which  the  emperors  made 
to  the  fenators,  magillrates  and  even  to  thC'.peopIe ;  and 
the  popes  or  patriarchs  to  their  clergy. 

Thefe  rogae  \Vere  diftnbuted  by  the  emperors  on  the  firft 
day  of  the  year,  on’their  birth  day,  or  on  the  natalisdies 
of  th  e  cities ;  and  by  the  popes  and  patriarchs,  in  paflion- 
week. 

Roga  is  alfo  ufed.for  the  common  pay  of  thefoldiers. 
ROGATION,  in  the  Roman  jurifprudence,  a  demand 
made  by  the  confiils  or  tribunes  of  the  Roman  people, 
when  a  law  was  propofed  to  be  palTed.  .  Rogatio  is  alfo 
ufed  for  the  decree  itfelf  made  in  confequence  of  the 
peoples  giving  their  alTent  to  this  demand,  -  to  diftingUifh 
it  from  a  fenatus-confultum,  qr  decree  of  the  fenate. 
R.OGATION  WEEK,  the  Week,  immediately  preceding  Whlt- 
funday,  fo  called  from  the  three  falls  therein,  on  Mon¬ 
day,  Tuefday,  and  Wednefday,  which  are  alfo  called 
rogations,  or  rogation  days,  from  the  extraordinary 
prayers  and  fupplications  at  this  time  offered  to  God  by 
devout  Chriftians  to  appeafe  his  anger  and  deprecate  his 
judgments. 

ROGUE,  in  law,  an  idle  fturdy  beggar;  who  by  ancient  fla- 
tu  tes  is  for  thefirfl  offence  called  a  rogueof  the  fir  ft  degree, 

■  «nd  punifhed  by  whipping, and  boringthrough  the  griftle  of 
"the  right  ear  with  a  hot  iron ;  and  for  the  fecond  offence, 
is  termed  a  rogue  of  the  fecond  degree,  and,  if  above 
eighteerh^’cars  of  age,  ordered  to  be  executed  as  a  felon, 
ROHAN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  province  of  Britahy, 
fituated  twenty  hwles  north  of  Vannes. 

ROLL,  in  manufa£lories,  fomething  wound  and  folded  up 
in  a  cylindrical  form. 

Roll,  in  law,  fignifies  a  fchedule  or  parchment  which  may 
»  be  rolled  up  by  the  hand  into  the  form  of  a  pipe,  ‘ 
i/kr«7^<fr  RoLL,  that  in  which  are  entered  the  foldiers  of 
every  troop,  company,  regiment,  i^c. 

Rolls. OFFICE,  is  an  office  in  Chancery-lane,  London, 
appointed  for  the  cuftody  of  the  rolls  and  fecofds  in 
chancery. 

Rolls  of  pa^liavtent^  are  the  manufeript  regifters,  cy rolls 
of  the  proceedings  of  our  ancient  parliaments,  which,  be¬ 
fore  the  inventipn  of  printing,  were  all  cngrofTed  on  parch¬ 
ment,  and  proclaimed  openly  in  every  county.  In  thefe 
rolls  are  alfo  contained  a  great  manydecifions  of  difficult 
points  of  law,  which  were  frequently  in  former  times  re- 
^  ferred  to  the  decifion  of  that  high  court. 

(Roll^  or  Roller,  is  alfo  a  piece  of  wood,  iron,  brafs, 
of  a  cylindrical  form,  ufed  in  the  conftrudlion  of 
,  feveral  machines,  and  in  feve.ral  works  and  maiiufa<ftures. 
ROMAN,  in  general,  fomething  belonging  to  the  city  of 
Rome.  See  Rome. 

King  of  Romans,  in  modern  hiftory,  is  a  prince  elec¬ 
ted  to  be  fuccefTor  to  the  reigning  emperor  of  Germany. 
ROMANCE,  in  matters  of  literature,  a  fabulous  relaiion 
of  certain  adventures  defigned  for  the  entertainmeat  and 
;ifcftriiflicm  of  the  readers. 


The  true  nature  and  genuine  chai*a(5le fifties  of  this  fpe¬ 
cies  of  writing  are  excellently  explained  by  the  ingenious 
author  of  the  Rambler  ;  whoobferves,  that  the  work",  of 
■fi(5lion,  with  which  the  prefent  generation  feems  more 
particularly  delighted,  are  fuch  as  exhibit  life  in  its  true 
ftate,  diverfified  only  by  the  accidents  that  daily  happen 
in  tbe  world,  and  influenced  by  thofe  paiiions  and  qualities 
which  are  really  to  be  found  in  conveiiing  with  mankind. 

'ROMANIA,  a  province  of  the  pope’s  territories  in  Italy, 
including  the  Bolognefe  and  Ferrarefe.  Sec  Bologna 
and  Ferrara. 

Romania,  is  alfo  the  modern  name  of  ancient  Thrace, 
which  now  makes  a  province  of  Turky  in  Europe;  lying 
weftward  of  the  Propontis,  between  the  Euxine  fea  and 
the  Archipelago. 

ROME,  the  capital  of  the  pope’s  territories  and  of  Italy, 

.  and  anciently  the  miftrefs  of  the  Roman  Empire:  E.  Ion. 

'  N.  lat.  45'. 

Rome  is  ftiil  a  large  and  fine  city,  though  not  to  be  com¬ 
pared  to  ancient  Rome ;  the  ftreets  are  fpacious,  and 
magnificently  built;  it  has  five  bridges  over  the  Tiber, 
twenty  gates,  three  hundred  churches,  and  a  vaft  number 
of  palaces,  convents,  triumphal  arches,  pillars,  obehiks, 
ftatues,  theatres,  ^c. 

ROMNEY,  .a  borough  town  of  Kent,  and  one  of  the 
cinque  ports,  fiiuated  twelve  miles  fouth-weft  of  Dover. 
It  fends  two  members  to  parliament 

ROMPEE,  or  Rompu,  in  heraldry,  is  applied  to  ordina¬ 
ries  that  are  reprefented  -  as  broken,  and  to  chevrons, 
bends,  or  the  like,  whofe  upper  points  are  cht  oft.  See 

.  Plate  CXLVII.  fig  II. 

RONDELETLA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pqntandria 
monogynia  clafs.  The  corolla  is  funnel  ffiaped;  and  the 
caplule  has  two  cells,  containing  many  round  coronated 
feeds  There  are  two  fpecies,  none  of  them  natives  of 
Brirain. 

ROOD,  a  quan  ity  of  land  equal  to  forty  fquare  perches, 
or  the  fourth  part  of" an  acre. 

ROOF,  in  architedure,  the  uppeniioft  part  of  a  building. 
See  Architecture,  p.  361. 

ROOK,  in  orrithology.  SeeCoRVUS. 

ROOM,  a  chamber,  parlour,  or  other  apartment,  inahoufe. 
See  Architecture,  p.  359. 

ROOT,  among  botjinifts,  denotes  that  part  of  a  plant  which 
imbibes  the  nutritious  juices  of  the  earth,  and  tranfmits 
them  to  the  other  parts.  See  Agriculture,  p.  42. 

Root,  in  algebra  and  arithmetick.  See  Algebra,  p.  84. 
and  Arithmetick,  p.  420. 

ROPE,  hemp,  hair,  6^0.  fpun  out  into  a  thick  yarn,  and 
then  feveral  firings  of  this  yarn  twifted  together  by  means 
of  a  wheel.  When  made  very  fmall,  it  is  called  a  cord; 
and  when  very  thick,  a  cable. 

Rope  yarn,  among  failors,  is  the  yarn  of  any  rope  untwift- 
ed,  but  commonly  made  up  of  junk;  its  ufe  is  to  make 
finnet,  mats„6'F. 

ROSA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  theicofandria  polygamia  clafs. 
The  petals  are  five  ;  the  calix  has  five  flefhy  fegments ; 
and  the  feeds  are  numerous,  rough,  andinferted  into  the 
interior  fide  of  the  calix**  There  are  14  fpecies,  five  of 
them  natives  of  Britain,  viz.  the  eglanteria,  orfwcet  briar; 
the  fpinofiffima,  or  burnet  rofe  ;  the  arvenfis,  or  white- 
flowered  ,dogs-rofe;  the  villofa,  or  apple-rofe  ;  and  the 
canina,  or  red  flowered  dogs-rofe,  or  hip-tree. 

ROSA- 
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ROSACEOUS,  among  botanifts,  an  appellation  given  to 
fuch  flowers  as  are  compofed  of  fevera!  petals  or  leaves, 
difpofed  in  a  fort  of  circular  form,  like  thofe  of  the 
rofe . 

ROSARY,  among  the  Roman-eatbolics.  See  Chaplet, 

ROSCOMMON,  a  county  of  Ireland,  bounded  by  Letrini 
•  On  the  north,  and  Galway  on  the  fouth. 

ROSE,  in  botany.  See  Rosa. 

Rose  noble,  an  ancient  Englifih  gold-jcoin,  flrft  flruck  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  It  was  formerly  current  at 
6  s  8d.  and  fo  called  becaufe  ftamped  with  a  rofe. 

ROSM  ARINUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  diandria  mo- 
nogynia  clafs.  The  corolla  is  unequal,  and  the  upper  Hp 
of  it  is  fplit  into  t\^o  fegments;  the  filaments  are  long, 
cr' oked,  and  fimple.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  viz.  the 
officinalis,  a  native  of  Spain. 

Rofemary  is  a  very  valuable  cephalic,  and  is  good  in 
all  diforders  of  the  nerves,  and  in  hyileric  and  hypochon- 
driac  difeafes.  It  is  good  in  palfies,  apoplexies,  epilep- 
fies,  and  vertigoes. 

ROSIENNE,  a  town  of  Samogitia,  in  Poland:  E.  long. 
23°  30',  N.  lat.  55®  50'. 

ROSIN.  See  Resin. 

ROSS,  a  county  of  Scotland,  bounded  by  Sutherland  on 
the  north,  by  the  German  Tea  and  the  Murray  frith  on 
the  eaft  and  fouth,  and  by  Invernefs-ffiire  and  the  weftern 
oi  ean  on  the  fouth  and  weft. 

Ross  is  alfo  a  market-town,  fituated^  on  the  river  Wye, 
eleven^ miles  fouth  of  Hereford, 

ROSSE,  a  port-town  of  Ireland,  twenty-two  miles  weft  of 
Kinfale. 

ROS-SOLIS,  SUN-DEW,  an  agreeable  fpirituous  liquor, 
compofed  of  burnt  brandy,  fugar,  cinnamon,  and  milk-wa¬ 
ter;  and  fom^times  perfumed  with  a  little  mufk :  it  is  fo 
called,  as  being  at  firft  prepared  wholly  of  the  juice  of  the 
plant  ros-folis,  or  drofera.  See  Drosera. 

ROSTOCK,  an  imperial  city  of  Lower  Saxony,  fituated 
on  a  bay  of  the  Baltic  fea;  E.  long.  12®  I5^  and  N.  lat. 
54®  20'. 

ROSTOF,  or  Rostova,  the  capital  of  a  territory  of  the 
fame  name,  inRuflia:  E.  Ion.  40®,  andN.  lat.  57°  20'. 

ROSTRA,  in  antiquity,  a  part  of  the  Roman  forum, 
wherein  oration's,  pleadings,  funeral  harangues,  cb'c. 
were  delivered. 

ROSTRUM,  literally  denotes  the  beak  or  bill  of  a  bird  ; 
and  hence  it  has  been  figuratively  applied  to  the  beak,  or 
headofafliip. 

ROSYCRUCIANS,  Rosicrucians,  ox  brothers  of  the 

'  rofy  crofs.  a  name  affiuraed  by  a  fc<5l  or  cabal  of  hermeti- 
cal  philpfbphers,  who  appeared,  or  at  leaft  were  firft  ta¬ 
ken  notice  of,>^n  Germany,  in  the  beginning  of  the  XVIth 
century.  They  pretended  to  be  matters  of  all  fciences, 
and  to  have  many  important  fecrets,  particularly  that' of 
ihephiJofophers  ftone. 

Their  fociety  is  frequently  denoted  by  the  abbreviatures 
F.R.C. 

ROT,  a  difeafe  incident  to  ffieep,  arifing  from  wet  feafons, 
and  too  moift  pafture.  It  is  a  very  hard  thing  to  prevent 
the  rot,  if  the  year  prove  very  wet,  efpccially  in  May 
and  June.  SaJt-niarflies.  and  lands  where  broom  grows, 
are  the  beft  places  of  prefervation  for  them.  Sheep  arc 
fometiiDes  all  cleared  of  the  "rot,  when  not  too  far  gone 
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with  It,  only  by  removing  them  into  broom-fields.  Scurv}''- 
grafs,  muftard,  parfley,  and  thyme,  are  alfo  good  for  the 
prevention  of  it. 

ROTA,  the  name  orf  an  ecclefiaftical  court  at  Rome,  com- 
pofed  of  twelve  prelate^,  wheteof  one  mutt  be  a  German, 
another  a  Frenchman,  and  two  Spaniards;  the  o' her  eiglit 
are  Italians,  threeof  whom  muft  be  R.omans,  and  the^o- 
ther  five  a  Bolognefe,  aFerraran,  a  Milanefe,  a  Venetian, 
and  a  Tufean. 

This  is  one  of  the  moft  auguft  tijibunals  in  Rome,  which 
takes  cognizance  of  all  fuits  in  the  territory  of  the. church, 
by  appeal;  as  alfo  of  all  matters  beneficiary  and  patri¬ 
monial. 

ROTATION,  in  geometry,  a  term  chiefly  applied  to  the 
circumvolution.of  any  furface  round  a  fixed  and  immove¬ 
able  line,  wliich  is  called  the  a^is  of  its  rotation:  and  by 
fuch  rotations  it  is,  that  folids  are  conceived  to  be  gene¬ 
rated 

ROTHERAM,  a  market-town  of  Yorkfhire,  .35  miles  fouth- 
weftofYork. 

ROTHSAY,  a  parliament-town  of  Scotland,  in  the  Ifle  of 
Bute;.  W.  long.  5®,  and  N.  lat.  55®  50^. 

ROTONDO,  orRoTUNDO,  in  architeAure,  an  appeKation 
given  to  any  building  that  is  round  both  wnthin  and  with¬ 
out  fide,  whether  it  be  a  church,  a  faion,  or  the  hke. 
The  moft  celebrated  rotondo  of  the  ancients,  is  the  .pan¬ 
theon  at  Rome. 

ROTTENNESS.  See  Putrefaction. 

ROTTERDAM,  a  city  of  the  province  of  Holland,  fitua¬ 
ted  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Maefe,  thirty  miles  fouth  of 
Amfterdam,  and  thirteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  the  Hague  ^ 
E.  long.  4®  20',  andN.  lat.  52®. 

ROTULA,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  185. 

ROTUNDUS,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  to  feveral  muf- 
cies,  other  wife  called  teres. 

ROUEN,  a  city  of  France,  and  capital  of  Normandy,  fi¬ 
tuated  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Seyne,  fixty-five'^miles 
north  of  Paris,  and  forty-five  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Havre 
de  Grace  and  the  Britifti  channel ;  E.  long,  i®  6',  N. 
lat.  49®  30'. 

ROVIGO,  the  capital  of  the  Polefin  de  Rovigo,  in  Italy, 
fubjeft  to  Venice :  E.  long.  12°  25',  N.  lat  45®  6'- 

ROUNp-HouSE,  a  kind  of  prifon,  for  the  nightly  watch 
in  London  to  fecure  difordeily  perfons,  till  they  can  be 
carried  befo;  e  a  magiftrate. 

Round-house,  in  a  fliip,  the uppermoft  room,  or  cabbiii, 
on  the  ftern  of  aihip,  where  the  matter  lies. 

ROUNDELAYr  a  kind  of  ancient  poem  thus  termed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Menage,  from  its  form,  becaufe  it  turns  back 
again  to  the  firft  verfe,  and  thus  goes  round.  This  poem 
is  little  known  among  us,  but  is  very  common  among  the 
French,  who  call  it  rondeau.  It  confifts  commonly  of 
thirteen  verfes,  eight  whereof  are  in  one  rhime,  and  five 
in  another.  It  is  divided  intocouptets,  at  the  end  of  the 
fecond  and  third  whereof  the  beginning  of  the  roundelay 
is  repeated,  and  that  if  poffible  in  an  equivocal  or  pau- 
fing  ienfe. 

ROUSILLON,  formerly  a  province  of  Spain,  nowunited 
to  France,  is  bounded  by  Languedoc  on  the  north,  by  the 
Mediterranean  fea  on  the  eaft,  by  Catalonia  on  the  fouth, 
and  by  the  Pyrenean  mountains  on  the  weft,  being  about 
flfty-five  miles  long,  and  thirty-fix  broad, 
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ROUTE,  a  public  road,  highway,  or  coiirfe,'  erpecially  that  clafs.  The  calix  confifls  of  five  fegments,  and  the  corolii 
which  military  forces  take.  This  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  .of  five  petals;  and  the  berry  has  many  veds  There  are 
the  defeat  and  flight. of  an  army.  '  1 3  fpecies,  fi^e  of  them  natives  of  Britain,  t;/z,  the  icjs- 

Rout,  in  law,  is  applied  to  an  afTembly  of  perfons,  going"  us,  or  rafpberry-buni,  the  csefius,  or  fmall  bramble  ;  the 

forcibly  to  commit  fome  unlawful  a<^,  whether  they  exe-  fruticofus,  or  common  bramble  ;  the  faxatilis,  or  ftone- 

cuteitornot.  br<fmb|e  ;  and  the  ch-amsehiorus,  or  cloud- berries, 

ROWEL,  among  farriers,  a  kind  of  ifiue,  made  by  drawing  RUBY,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fpecies  of  gems,  being  a  beau- 


a  Ikain  of  Iiik.,  thread,  hair,  or  the  liiie,  through  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  or.  other  part  of  a  horfe  ;  anfwering  to  what 
in  furgeryis  called  a  feton.  See  Farriery. 
ROXBURGH,  the  name  of  a  county  in  Scotland,  v/hich 
fends  one  member  to  parliament. 

ROXENT  CAPE,  or  Rock  of  Lijhon,  a  mountain  and  re¬ 
markable  promontory  in  Portugal,  (jtuated  in  the  Atlantic 
occdn,  at  the  north  entrance  of  the  nver'Tagus,  twenty- 
two  miles  north  of  Lifbon. 

ROYAL,  fornething  belonging  to  a  king:  thus  we  fay,  roy¬ 
al  family,  royal  affent,  royal  exchange,  drc. 

AL-oaky  a  fair  fpreading  tree  at  Bofcobel,  in  the  pa- 
..  ^rifli  of  Donningtonin  Staffordfhire,  the  boughs  whereof 
were  once  covered  with  ivy;  in  the  thick  of  which  king 
Charles  IL  fat  in  the  day  time  with  colonel  Carelefs,  and  in 
the  night  lodged  in  Bofcobel  hoafe:  fo  that  they  aremi- 
ftaken  who  fpeak  of  it  as  an  old  hollow  oak,  it  being  then 
a  gay  floariniing  tree,  furrounded  with  many  more. ‘The 
poor  remains  thereof  are  now  fenced  in  with  a  handfome 
wall,  with  this  infeription  over  the  gate  in  gold-letters: 
¥ (elicijjimam  arhorem  quam  in  ajyiuyn  pctentijjivii  regis 
Caroli  II.  Deus  op.  max*  per  quern  reges  regnant ^  hie 
crefeere  voluity  See.  ' 

RoYAL-y^^r/V/j7.  See  Society. 

ROYALTIES,  the  rights  of  the  king,  otherwife  called 
the.  king’s  prerogative,  and  the  regalia.  See  PreroGa- 
!  TivE,  and  Regalia. 

ROYENA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  decandria  digynia  clafs. 
The  calix  is  urceolated;  the  corolla  confifts  of  one  petal, 
bent  back  at  the  edge;  the  capfule  has  one  cell,  and  four 
valves.  There  are  three  fpecies,  all  natives  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

ROYS  TON,  a  market-town,  fituated  in  the  counties  of 
'  Hertford  and  Cambridge,  thirty-eight  miles  north  of 
London. 

RUBELLIO,  in  ichthyology.  See  Cyprinus. 
RUBETA,  in  zoology.  See  Rana. 

RUBIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  tetrandria  monogynia 
'  clafs.  Thecprolla  confifts  of  one  bell-lhaped  petal;  and 
the  berry  contains  one  feed.  There  are  two  fpecies,  none 
of  them  natives  of  Britain. 

RUBIGALIA,  in  antiquity,  a  feaft  celebrated  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  in  honour  of  the  god  Rubigus,  or  the  goddefs  Ru- 
bigo,  to  engage  ihefe  deities  to  preferve  the  corn  from 
blights  and  mildews. 

RUBIGO,  a  difeafe  incident  to  corn,  commonly  called 
Mildew,  being  a  fpecies  of  blight.  See  Blight. 
RUBININSKA,  one  of  the  northern  provinces  of  Ruftia, 
bounded  by  the  province  of  Dwiha  on  the  north,  by  Sy- 
rianes  on  the  eaft,  by  Belozero  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the 
lake  of  Onega- on  the  weft. 

RUBRIC,  in  the  canpndaw,  fignifies  a  title  or  article  in 
♦  certain  ancient  law-books;  thus  called  becaufe  written, 
as  the  titles  of  the  chapters  in  our  ancient  Bibles  are,  in 
red  letters. 

RUBUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  icofandria  polygynia 


gem  ot  a  red  colour  with  an  admixture  of  purple. 
This,  initsmoft  perfedl  and  beft  coloured  ftate,  is  a  gem 
of  prodigious  beauty  and  extreme  value  ;  it  is  often  found 
perfe<ftly  pure  and  free  from  blemifties  or  foulnefs,  but 
much  more  frequently  debafed greatly  in  its  value  by  them, 
efpeciaily  in  the  larger  fpecimens.  It  is  of  very  great 
hardnefs,  equal  to  that  of  the  fapphire,  and  fecond  only 
to  the  diamond.  It  is  various  in  fize,  but  lefs  fubjed  to 
variations  in  its  ftiape  than  moft  of  the  other  gems.  It  is 
ufually  found  very  fmall,  its  moft  common  fize  being  e- 
qu  ii  to  that  of  the  head  of  the  largeft  fort  of  pins ;  but 
it  is  found  of  four,  eight,  or  ten  carads,  and  fometiraes, 
though  very  rare,  up  to  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty.  It  is 
never  found  of  an  angular  or  cryftalliform  lhape,  but  al^ 
ways  of  a  pebble-like  figure,  often  roundifti,  lometimes  ob¬ 
long  and  much  hr,ger  at  one  end  than  at  the  other,  and 
in  fome  form  refembling  a  •  pear,  and  is  ufually  flatted  on 
one  fide.  Tt  commonly  is  -naturally  fo  bright  and  pure 
on  the  furface,  as  to  need  no  poliftiing;  and  when  its ‘fi¬ 
gure  will  admit  of  being  fet  w'irhout  cutting,  it  is  often 
worn  in  its  rough  (late,  and  with  no  other  than  Its  native 
polifti. 

We  have  the  true  ruby  only,  from  the  Eaft  Indies;  and 
the  principal  mines  of  it  are  in  the  kingdom  of  Pegu  and 
the  ifland  of  Ceylon. 

Ruby,  in  heraldry,  denotes  the  red  colour  wherewith 

^  the  arras  of  noblemen  are  blazoned;  being  the  fame  which, 
in  the  arms  of  thofe  not  noble,  is  called,  gules.  See 
Gules. 

RUCTATION,  .a  ventofity  arifing  from  indigeftipn,  and 
difeharging  itfelf  at  the  mouth  with  a  very  difagreeable 
noife.  - 

RUDBECKIA,  in  botany,  a  geriusof  the  fyngenefia  poly- 
gamia  fruftranea  clafs.  The  receptacle  is  conical  and  pa¬ 
leaceous  ;  the  pappus  has  four  teeth  on  its  edge;  and  the 
calix  confifts  of  a  doable  row  of  fcales.  There  arc  fix 
fpecies,  none  of  them  natives  of  Britain. 

RUDDER,  in  navigation,  a  piece  of  timber  turning  on 
hinges  in  the  ftern  of  the  (hip,  and  which,  oppofing 
Sometimes  one  fidejn  the  water  and  fometimes  another, 
turns  or  directs  the  veftel  this  w'ay  or  that.  See  Shir, 

RUDENTURE,  in  architecture,  the  figure  of  a  rope  or 
ftafF,  fometimes  plain,  fometimes  carved,  with  w^hich  the 
third  part  of  flutings  of  columns  are  frequently  filled  up. 

RUDIARUS,  in  antiquity,  a  veteran  gladiator  who  had 
got  a  difeharge  from  the  fervice.  ’ 

RUDIMENTS,  the  firft  principles  or  grounds  of  any  art 
or  feience,  called  alfo  the  elements  thereof. 

RUE,  in  botany.  See  Rut  a. 

RUELLIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  didynamia  anglo- 
fpC'rmia  chfs.  The  calix  has  five  fegments,  and  the  co¬ 
rolla  is  fubcarapanalated ;  and  the  ftamina  are  very  near  each 
other.  There  are  eleven  fpecies,  none  of  them  natives , 
of  Britain. 

RUFF,  in  ichthyology.  See  PERCA. 

Ruff,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Trinca. 
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RUGEN,  an  Ifland  of  the  Baltic  fea,  on  The  coaft  of  Ger¬ 
many,  being  part  of  the  duchy  of  Swedifh  Pomerania, ' 
feparated  from  the  continent  by  a  narrow  channel  :  this 
^  iliand  is  thirty  miles  long,  and  near  as  many  broad, 

RlflNS,  a  term  particularly  ufed  for  magnificent  buildings 
fallen  into  decay  by  length  of  time, 'and  whereof  there 
only  remains  a  confufed  heap  of  materials. 

RULE,  in  matters  of  literature,  a  maxim,  canon,  or  pre¬ 
cept,  to  be  obferved  in  any  art  or  fcience. 

Rule  of  three.  See  Arithmetick,  p.  331. 

Rule,  or  Ru^er,  an  inflrument  of  wood  or  metal,  with 
feveral  lines. delineated  on  it,  of  great  ufe  in  pradl;ic.il  men- 
furation.  When  a  ruler  has  the  lines  of  chords,  tan¬ 
gents,  fines,  <bc.  it  is  called  a  plane  fcale. 

RUM,  a  fpecies  of  brandy  of  vinous  fpints,  diftilled  from 
>  fugar-canes. 

Rum,  according  to  Dr,  Shaw,  diifers  from  fimple  fu- 
gar-fpirit,  in  that  it  contains  more  of  the  natural  flavour 
or  efleniial  oil  of  the  fugar-cane  ;  a  great  deal  of  raw 
juice  and  parts  of  the  cane  itfelf  being  often  fermented  in 
the  liquor  or  foluiion  of  which  the  rum  is  prepared. 
The  undluous  or  oily  flavour  of  rum  is  oTten  fuppofed  to 
proceed  from  the  large  quantity  of  fat  ufed  in  boiling  the 
fugar  ;  which  fat,  indeed,  if  cOarfe,  will  ufually  give  a 
ftinking  flavour  to  the  fpirit,  in  our  diftillations  of  the 
:  fugar'  liquor,  or  wafh,  from  our  refining  fugar* houfes  ; 
but  this  is  nothing  of  kin  to  the  flavour  of  the  rum,  which 
is  really  the  efFedl  of  the  natural  flavour  of  the  cane. 

The  method  of  making  rum  is  this:  When  a  fuf- 
ficient  flock  of  the  materials  is  got  to^ethen,  they  add 
water  to  them,  and  ferment  tliem  in  the  common  method, 

,  though  the  fermentaupn  is  always  carried  on  very  flowly 
at  firfl ;  becaufe  at  the  beginning  of  the  feafon  for  ma¬ 
king  rum  in  the  iflands,  they  .Want  yeafl,  or  fome  other 
ferment'to  make  it  Work  ;  but  by  degrees,  after  this,  they 
,  procure  a  fiflfleient  quantity  of  the  ferment,  which  rifes 
up  as  a  head  to  the  liquor  in  the  operation  ;  and  thus  they 
are  able  afterwards  to  ferment  and  mnke  their  rum  vdth  ' 

'  a  great  deal  of  expedition,  and  in  large  quaoMties, 

When  the  wafh  is  fully  fermented,  or  to  a  due  degree 
of  acidity,  the  diftillatipn  is  carried  on  in  the  common 
I  v/ay,  and  the  fpirit  is  made  up  proof :  though  foruetimes 
it  is  reduced  to  a  much  greater  flrength,  nearly  iipproach- 
ing  to  that  of  ^alcohol  or  fpirit  of  wine,  and  it  is  then 
called  doublc'diflilled  rum.  It  might  be  eafy  to  re(fl:ify 
the  fpirit,  and  bring  it  to  much  greater  purity  than  we 
ufually  find  it  to  be  of:  for  it  brings  over  in  the  diitil- 
lation  a  very  large  quantity  of  the  oil ;  and  this  is  often 
fo  difagreeable,  that  the  rum  muft  be  futTered  to  he  by  a 
long  tinie  to  mellow  before  it  can  be  ufisd  ;  wLereas,  if 
W'eil  reclified,  it  would  grow  metlow  much  .fooner,  and 
-would  have  a  much  iefs  potent  flavour. 

The  bed  (late  to  keep  rum  in,  both  for  exportation 
and  other  ufes,  is  doubtlefs  that  of  alcohol,  or  reflified 
fpirit.  In  this  manner  it  \/ould  be  tranTporred  in  one 
half  the  bulk  it  ufuallj  is,^  and  might  be  let  down  to  the  * 
common  'proof-flrength  with  water  when  necefTary  : ,  for 
the  common  life  of  making  punch,  it  would  like  wife  ferve 
much  better  in  the  flate  of  alcohol ;  as  the  tafle  would 
be  cleaner  ;  and  the  flrength  might  alv/ays  be  regulated 
to  a  muth  greater  exadnefs  than  in  the  ordinary  wayi, 

-  The  only  ufe  to  which  it  would  not  fo  well  ferve  in 
this  flate,  would  be  the  common  pras^ice  of  adulteFfttion 
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among  our  diflillers  ;  for  when  tliey  want  to  mix  a  large 
portion  of  cheaper  fpirit  with  the  rum,  their  bufinefs  is 
to  have’  it  of  the  proof-ftrengih,  and  as  full  of  the  fla¬ 
vouring  oil  as  they  can,  that  it  may  drown  the  fld’'oui  of 
the  fpirits  they  pilx  with  it,  and  extend  its  own.  If 
the  bufinefs  of  redifying  ruin  was  more  nicely  managed, 
it  Teems  a  very  pra<5licable  feheme  to  throw  out  fo  much 
of  the  oil,  as  to  have  it  in  the  fine  light  flate  of  a  clear 
fpirit,  but  lightly  impregnated  with  it ;  in  this  cafe  it 
would  very  nearly  refemble  arraci  as  is  proved  by  the 
mixing  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  it  with  a  taflelefs  Ipirir, 
in  which  cafe  the  whole  bears  aS’-ery  near  refemblance  to 
arrac  in  flavour.  » 

Rum  is  ufually  very  much  adulterated  in  EngLnd;  , 
fome  are  fo  bare-faced  as  to  do  it  with  malt-fpirit ;  but 
when  it  is  done  with  molafles- fpirit,  the  tafles  of  both 
are  fo  nearly  allied^  that  it  is  not  eafily  difeovered.  The 
belt  method  of  judging  of  it  is,  by  fetting  fire  to  a  little 
of  it ;  and  when  it  has  burnt  away  all  the  inflammable 
part,  examining  the  phlegm  both  by  the  tafle  and  fmelL 
RUMELIA,  in  geography,  the  fame  with  ancient  Greece, 
now  a  part  of  Turky  in  Europe. 

RUMEN,  the  paunch,  or  firfl:  flomach  of  fuch  animals  as 
chew  the  cud,  thence  called  ruminant  animals. 

The  rumen  is  by  far  the  largefl  of  all  ti>e  ftomachs, 
^and  in  it  the  whole  mafs  of  crude  aliments,  both  Iqlid 
and  liquid,  lies  and  macerates,  to  be  tlience  tranfmitted 
to  the  mouth  to  be  again  chewed,  comminuted,  and  fit¬ 
ted  for  farther  digeflion  in  the  other  ventricles.  ’ 

RUMEX,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  hexandria  trigynia 
cla’^s.  The  calix  has  three  leaves,  and  the  corolla  tliree 
connivent  petals  ;  and  there  is  but  one  triangular  feed. 
The  fpecies  are  27,  of  which  ten  are  natives  of  Britain. 
RUMFORD,  a  market-town  of  Eflex,  ten  miles  eafl:  of 
London. 

RUNGS,  in  a  fliip,  the  fame  with  the  floor  or  ground  tim¬ 
bers,  being  the  umbers  which  conftitute  her  floor,  and 
are  bolted  to  the  keel,  whofe  ends  are  rung-he'ads. 
RuNG-<6if^7^/,  in  a  fliip,  are  made  a  little  bending,  to  di- 
re^I  the  fweep  or  mold  of  the  futtocks  and  navel  timbe/s': 

'  for  here  the  lines,  which  make  the  cotnpafs  and  bearing 
of  a  (hip,  do  begin. 

RUNIC,  a  term  applied  to  the  language  and  letters  of  thS 
ancient  Goths,  Danes,  and  other  northern  nations, 
RUNNER,  in  the  fea-language,  a  rope  belonging  to  the 
gainet,  and  to  the  two  boh^iackles.  It  is  reeved  in  la 
.  Angle  block,  joined  to  the  end  of  a  pennant,  and  has  at 
one  end  a  hook  to  bitch  into  any  thing,  and  at  the  other 
end  a  d 0 u b  1  e  bl oc k ,  i n 1 0  ,w b i ch  is  r ee v ;c d  t h e;  fal  1  0 f  t h^ 
tackle,  or  the  garnet,  by  which  means  it  purchafes  moie 
than  the  tackle  would  without  it. 

RUNNET,  or  Rennet,  the  acid  juice  feundvin  the Ra- 
machs  of  calves  that  have  fed  on  ootliing  but  milk,  and 
are  killed  before  thedigtflion  is  perfedl.  It  curdles  milk. 
RUPERT’S  DROPS,  a  fort  of  glafs-drops  with  long  and 
flender  tails,  which  bujft  to  pieces  on  the  breaking  ofl:’ * 
ihofe  tails  in  any  part,  faid  to  liax'-e  been  invenieci  by 
prince  Rupert,  and  therefore  called  after  his  nanfe.  This 
furprifing  phenomenon ,  is  fuppofed  ter  rife  from  henc^, 
that  w^hile.  the  glafs  is  in  fufion,  or  in  a  melted  (late,  tlie 
particles  of  it  are  in  a  flare  of  repulfion  ;  but  bei'ng  drop¬ 
ped  ipto  cold  water,  it  fo  condenfes  the  partkjts  in  .the. 
extercai^pans  of  their  fuperfleies,  liut  thty  are  eafily  re- 
»  ducecL 
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“dnced  within  the  power  of  each  other’s  attradlion,  and  by 
that  means  they  form  a  fort  of  hard  cafe,  which  keeps 
confined  the  beforcmentioned  particles  in  their  repul  five 
Ibte  ;  but  when  this  outer-cafe  is  brdke,  by  breaking  off 
the  tall  of  the  drop,  the  faid  confined  particles  have  then 
a  liberty  to  exert  their  force,  which  they  do  by  burfting 
the  body  of  the  drop,  and  reducing  it  to  a  very  peculiar 
form  of  powder, 

•Rupert-fort,  a  fettlement  belonging  to  theHudfon’sBay 
company,  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  the  faid  bay,  in  W. 
long.  80®,  N.  lat.  51®. 

RUPICAPRA,  in  zoology.  See  Capra. 

RUPPIAv  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  tetrandria  tetragynla 
clafs.  It  has  neither  calik  nor  corolla  ;  but  four  pedi- 
cled  feeds.  There  is  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  marina,  or 
fea-grafs. 

RUPTURE,  in  furgery,  See_  Surgery. 

RURAL,  or  Rustic,  in  general,  denotes  fomething  that 
relates  to  ihe  country. 

RUSCUS,  butcher’s  broom,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the 

'  dioecia  fyngenefia  clafs.  The  calix  of  the- male  confifts 
of  fix  leaves  ;  it  has  no  corolla  ;  the  nedarium  is  cen¬ 
tral,  oval,  and  perforated  at  the  top :  The  calix,  corol¬ 
la,  and  neitarium  of  the  female  are  the  fame  with  ihofe 
of  the  male  ;  it  has  one  flylus  ;  and  the  berry  has  th:ee 
cells,  and  two  feeds.  There  are  five  fpecies,  only  one 
of  them,  viz.  the  aculeatus,  knee-holly,  or  butcher’s- 
broom,  a  native  of  Britain. 

RUSH,  in  botany.  See  Juncus. 

RUSSIA,  or  Muscovy,  a  large  empire,  comprehending 
A  vafi  extent  of  country,  in  the  molt  northerly  parts  of 
Europe  and  Afia,  from  24®  to  130®,  E  long,  and  be¬ 
tween  45®  and  72®  N.  lat. 

Its  capital  cities  are  Mofcow  and  Peteifburg. 

RUST  9f  a  metal,  the  flower  or  calx  thereof,  procured  by 
corroding  and  diffolving  its  fuperficial  parts  by  fome  men- 
Rruum,  Water  is  the  great  inflrument  or  agent  in  pro¬ 
ducing  ruft ;  and  hence  oils,  and  other  fatty  bodies,  fe- 
cure  metals  from  ruft ;  water  bemg  no  menltruum  to  oil, 
^c.  and  therefore  not  able  to  make  its  way  through  it. 

A  All  metals  are  liable  to  rufl,  even  gold  itfelf,  if  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fumes  of  fea-falt. 

RUSTIC,  in  architecture,  implies  a  manner  of  building  in 
imitation  of  nature,  rather  than  according  to  the  rules  of 
art.  See  Architecture. 

Rustic  work,  is  where  the  fiones  in  the  face,  drc.  of  a 
building,  indead  of  being  fmooth,  are  hatched,  or  pick¬ 
ed  with  the  point  of  a  hammer. 

RUSTRE,  in  heraldry,  a  bearing  of  a  diamond-fhape. 


pierced  through  in  the  middle  with  a  round  hole.  See 
Plate  CXLVII.  fig.  12. 

RUT,  in  hunting,  the  venery  or  copulation  of  deer. 

RUTA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  decandria  monogynia 
clafs.  The  calix  has  five  fegments  ;  the  petals'^are  con¬ 
cave  ;  the  germen  is  furrounded  by  ten  melliferous  pores  ; 
and  the  capfule  is  lobbed.  ,  There  are  three  fpecies,  none 
of  them  natives  of  Britain. 

The  dried  herb  is  much  ufed  in  medicine,  by  way  of 
infufion ;  being  edeemed  an  excellent  alexipharmic  and 
cephalic,  and  accordingly  prefcribed  in  the  fmall-pox, 
nieafles,  and  hyderic  and  nervous  cafes;  as  alfo  in  peri- 
pneumonies'and  pleurifies,  to  ftrengthen  the  domach,  and 
to  prevent  the  return  of  habitual  colics. 

Rue,  in  botany.  See  Galega. 

.Mt^adcAji}  See  Thalictrum. 

7/L// Rue.  SeeAuiANTUM.  ^ 

'Book  of  RUTH,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Tedament, 
being  a  kind  of  ap]^endix  to  the  bock  of  Judges,  and  an 
introdu(8;ion  to  thofe  of  Samuel  ;  and  having  its  title 
from  the  perfon  whofe  dory  is  here  principally  related. 
In  this  dory  are  obfervable  the  ancient  rights  of  kindred 
and  redemption,  and  the  manner  of  buying  the  inheritance 
of  the  deceafed,  with  other  particulars  of  great  note  and 
antiquity. 

RUTHYN,  a  market-town  of  Denbighfliire,  eight  miles 
fouth-ead  of  Denbigh. 

RUTICILLA,  in  ornithology.  SeeMuscuAPA, 

RUTILUS,  in  ichthyology.  See  Cyprinus. 

RUTLAND, -the  lead  county  in  England,  bounded  by 
Lincolrlbire  on  the  norih-'ead,  by  Northamptonfhire 
on  the  fouth-ead,  and  by  Lcicederfliire  on  the  wed  and 
north-wed. 

RYE,  in  botany.  See  Secale. 

Rye,  in  geography,  a  borough  and  port  town  of  SuflTex, 
fituated  on  a  bay  of  the  Englifh  Channel,  fixty  miles 
fouth-ead  of  London.  It  fends  two  members  to  parlia¬ 
ment. 

RYNCHOPS,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  belonging  to  the  * 
order  of  anferes.  The  beak  is  drait,  the  fuperior  man¬ 
dible  being  much  Ihorter  than  the  inferior,  which  is  trun¬ 
cated  at  the  point.  The  fpecies  are  two,  viz.  the  nigra 
and  fulva,  both  natives  of  America. 

RYPEN,  a  city  and  port-town  of  Jutland,  in  Denmark  ; 
E.  Jong.  9”  N.  lat.  55®  30'. 

RYSWICK,  a  fine  village  in  Holland,  between  tEe  Hague 
and  Delft,  'where  the  peace  in  1697  was  concluded. 

RZCEZIGA.  a  city  of  Lithuania,  in  Poland,  fituated  on 
the  river  Nieper,  E.  long*.  30®,  N,  lat.  53®, 
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O  AB  A,  one  of  the  Caribbee  iflands,  fubjed  to  the  Dutch : 

^  W.  Jong.  63®,  N.  lat.  18°. 

JSAB.^ANS,  in  church-hidory,  a  feft  of  idolaters,  much 
^ncienter  than  the  Jew^di  law. 


SAB 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  idolatry  was  divided 
between  two  fe<ds  ;  the  worfli  ppers  of  images,  called  Sa- 
baeans,  or  Sabians;  -and  the  worfhippers  of  fire,  called 
magi.  Sec  Magi, 


The 


SAB  ( 

The  Sah^s^.ns  began  with  worlhipping  the  heavenly  bo¬ 
dies,  which  they  fancied  were  animated  by  inferior  dei¬ 
ces.  In  the  confecr.atton  of  their  images,  they  nfed 
many  incantations  to  draw  down  into  them  from ‘the  (iars 
thofe  intelligences  for  whom  they  ere6fed  them,  v;hofe 
power  and  influence  they  haid  afterwards  dwelt  in  thepi. 
This  religion,  it  is  faid,  firft  began  among  the*  Chaldie- 
ans,  with  their  knowledge  in  aftronomy  :  and  from  this 
it  was,  that.  Abraham  feparated  himfelf,  when  he  came 
out  of  Chaldaea.  From  the  Chaldaeans  it  fpread  all  over 
the  eaft ;  and  from  thence  to  the  Grecians,  who  propa¬ 
gated  it  to  all  the  nations  of  the  known  world.  The 
X  remainder  of  this  fe<5l  flill  fubfifts  in  the  eaft,  and  pretend 
to  derive  their. name  from  Sabius  a  fon  of  Seth  ;  and  a- 
mong  the  books  in  which  the  dodrines  of  this  re<ft  are 
contained,  they  ha-s’e  one  which  th^y  call  the  book  of 
Seth,  and  which  they  pretend  was  written  by  that  pa¬ 
triarch.  .  ' 

SABBATH,  or  the  day  of  reft,  a  folemn  feftival  of  the 
Jews,  on  the  fevench  day  of  the  week,  or  Saturday,  be- 
‘  ginning  from  fun  fet  on  Friday',  to  fun-fet  on  Saturday. 

Theobfervation  of  the  Sabbath  began  with  the  world: 
for  God' having  employed  fix  days  in  its  creation, ;  ap¬ 
pointed  the  feventii  as  a  day  of.  reft  to  be  oblerved  by 
‘  'man,  in  commemoration  of  that  great .  event.  Omthis 
day  the  Jews  were  commanded  to  abftain  from  all  labour, 
and -to  give  reft  to  their  cattle.  They  were  not  allowed 
to  go  out  of  the  city  farther  than  two  thquiand  cnbits,  or 
a  mile  ;  a  euftom  which  was  founded  on  the  diftance  of 
the  ark  from  the  tents  of  the  Ifraelites,  in  the  wilder- 
nefs,  after  their  leaving  Egypt  ;  for  being  permitted  to 
go,  even  on  the  fabbath  ‘day,  to  the  tabernacle  to  pray, 
they  from  thence  'inferred,  that  the  taking  .a  journey  of 
no  greater  length,  tho’  on  a  different  account,  covdd  not 
.  be  a  breach  oFthe  fabbatical  reft.  ^ 

As  the  fevench  day  was  a  day  of  reft  to  the  people,  fo 
'  Was  the  feventh  year  to  the  land;  it  being  unlawful  in  this 
year  to  "plow  or  fow,  and  whatever  the  earth  produced 
belonged  tO',  the  poor :  this  was  called  the  fabbatical 
year.  The  Jews,  there.^re,'  were  obliged,  during  the 
fix  years,  and  more  efpecially  the  laft,  to  lay  up  a  fuf- 
ficient  ftore  for  the  fabbatical  year. 

'The  modern,  as  W-ell  as  the  ancient,  Jews,  are  very 
'  fuperftitious  in  the  obfervance  of  the  fabbath  ;  they  carry 
*  neither  arms,  nor  gold  nor  filver  about  them,  and  are 
permitted  neither  to  touch  thefc,  nor  a  candle,  nor  any 
thing  belonging  to  the  fire  ;  on  which  account  they  light 
up  lamps. oa  Friday,  which  burn  till  the  end  of  the  fab- 
bath. 

SABBELLIANS,  afeeftof  Chriftiaps  of  the  Illd  century, 

,  ilTat  embraced  the  opinions  of  Sabellius,  a  philofophef  of 
Egypt,  who  openly  taught  that  tirere  is  but  one  perfon  in 
the  Godhead. 

The  Sabsllians  maint?.ined,  that  the  Word  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  are  only  virtues,  emanations,  or  funeftions  of 
the  Deity;  and  held,  that  he  who, is  in  heaven  is  the  Fa¬ 
ther  of  all  things,  defeended  into  the  virgin,  became  a 
child,  and  was  born  of  her  as  a  fon  ;  and  that  having 
accomplifned  the  myftery  of  our  faJvation,,  be  difFufed  - 
himfelf  on  the  apoftles  in  tongues  of  fire,  and  was  then 
denominated  the  Holy  Ghoft.  This  they  explained  by 
refembling  God  to  the  fun,  the  illuminative  virtue 'or-' 
<^uality  of  which  was  the  Word,  ai^d  rts  warming  virtue 
VoL.  III.  N®  92,  .a. 
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the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Word,  they  taught,  ti'as  darted, 
like  a  divine  ray,  to  accornplifh  the  work  of  redemption; 
and  that,  being  re  afeended  to  heaven,  the  influences  ox 
the  Father  were  communicated  after  a  like  manner  to 
the  apoftles.  ~ 

SABINA,  in  botany.  See  Juniperus. 

Sabina,  a  province  of  Italy,  in  the  pope’s  territories, 
bounded  by  Umbria  on' the  north,  by  Naples  on  the 
eaft,  by  the  Campania  of  Rome  on  the  fouth,  and  by  St 
Peter’s  Patrimony  on  the  weft.  * 

SABLE, An  zoology.  See  Mustela. 

.Sable,  in  heraldry,  denotes  the  colour  black,  in  coats  of 
arms  belonging  tc-  gentlemen  ;  but  in  thofe  of  noblemen 
'  it  is  called  diamond  ;  and  in  thofe  of  fovereign  princes, 
>Saturn.  SeeCoLouR. 

It  is  exprefled  in  engraving  by  perpendicular  and  ho¬ 
rizontal  hatches  crofting  one  another,  as  reprefented  in 

'  Plate  CXLVII.  fig.  13. 

SABLUSTAN,  a  province  of  Perfia,  which  comprehend- 

•  ing  Gaur  and  Gandahor,  is  bounded  by  Choraflan  on  tfib 
north,  by  India  on  the. eaft,  and  by  Sigiftian  on  thefouth. 

RABRE,  a  kind  of  fword  or  feimiter,  with  a  very  broad 
and  heavy  blade,  thick  at  the  back,  and  a  little  falcated 

■  or  Crooked  towards  the  point :  it  is  the  ordinary  vveapon 
w'orn  by  the  Turks,  who  are  faid  to  be  very  expert  in , 

-  the  life  of  it. 

SABURRiE,  GRiTTs,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus  of  fof- 

•  fils,  found  in  minute  maftes,  forming  together  a  kind  of 

-  -  powder,  the  feveral  particles  of  which  are  of  no  determi. 
nate.  fliape,  nor  have  any  tendency  to  the  figure  of  cry. 
fta),  but  feem  rudely  broken  fragments  of  larger  mafles  ; 
not  to  be  dift'olved  or  diiunited  by  water,  but  retaining 
their  figure  in  it,  and  not  cohering  by  means  of  it  into  a 
mafs  ;  confiderably  opake,  and  in  many  fpecies  ferment¬ 
ing  with  acids ;  often  fouled  with  heterogene  matters,  and 
not  unfrequently  taken  in  the  coarfer  ftony  and  mineral  or 
metalline  particles. 

Gritts  are  of  various  colours,  as,  i.  The  ftony  and 
fparry  gritts,  of  a' bright  or  gre.yilh  white  colour.  2. 
The  red  ftony  gritts..  3.  The  green  ftony  gritts,  com- 
pofed  of  homogene  fparry  particles.  4.  The  yellow  gritt, 
of^wlxich  there  is  only  one  fpecies,  5.  The  black  and 
blackilh  gritts,  compofed  of  ftsny  or  talcy  particles.-  ^ 

SACCADE,  in  the  manege,  is  a  jerk  more  or  lefs  violenr^ 
given  by  the  horfeman  to  the  horfe,  -in  pulling  or  twitch¬ 
ing  the  reins  of  the  bridle  all  on  a  fudden,  and  with  one 
pull,  and  that  when  a  horfe  lies  Heavy  upon  the  hand, 
©r  obftinately  arms  himfelf. 

SACCAI,  a  city  and  port-town  of  Japan,  fituated  on  the 
bay  of  Mecao,  threehundred  miles  fouih-weft  of  Jeddo: 
E;  long.  I  and  N.  lat.  36. 

SAGCHARUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  triandria  digy- 
nia  ciafs.  It  has- no  calix,  but  long  down  in  place' of 
it ;  and  the  corolla  has  two  valves.  There  are  two  fpe¬ 
cies,  both  natives  of  India.  See  Sugar. 

Saccharum  sat'urni,  fugar  of  leaci^  is  thus  ordered' 

•  to  be  made  in  the  London  Difpenfatory  ;  boil  cerufs 

with  diftilled  vinegar,  until  the  vinegar  becomes  fufficient. 
ly.  fweet  ;  'then  filter  the  vinegar  through  paper,  and  af¬ 
ter  due  evaporation  fet  it  to  cryftallize.  ' 

SACGULUS,  in  anatomy,  a  diminutive. of  faccus,  fignifies . 
alitfie  bag,  and  is  applied  to  many  parts  of  the  body.  See 
Anatomy. 

7.  B  SACER3. 
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SACTEIv,  in  ornithology.  See  Falco. 

SACERDOTAL,  fomething  belonging  to  priefts.  See 
Priest.  ^ 

SACK  of  njjooU  qtuntity  of  wool  containing  jufl  twenty- 
two  Itone,  and  every  (lone  fourteen  pounds.  In  Scot¬ 
land,  a  fack  is'twenty  four  ftone,  each  ftone  containing 
fixteen  pounds. 

Sack  of  cotton  nvooly  a  quantity  from  one  hundred  and  a 
half  to  four  hundred  weight. 

Sacks  of  earthy  in  fortification,  are  canvas  bags  filled  with 
earth.  They  are  ufed  in  making  retrenchments  in  hade, 
to  place  on  parapets,  or  the  head  of  the  breeches,  (be.  to 
repair  them,  when  beaten  down. 

-SACKBUT,  amufical  inftrument  of  the  wind  kind,  being 
a  fort  of  trumpet,  though  different  from  the  common 
trumpet  both  ia  form  and  fize  :  it  is  fit  to  pKay  a  bafs, 
and  is  contrived  to  be  drawn  oat  or  fiiortened,  accord- 
ing  to  the  tofie  required,  whether  grave  or  acute.  The 
Italians  call  it  trombone,  ‘and  the  Latins  tubaduflilis . 

SACRAMENT,  fignifies,  in  general,  a  fign  of  a  thing  fa- 
cred  and  holy  ;  and  is  defined  to  be  an  outward  and  vi- 
fible  fign  of  a  fpiritual  grace.  Thus  there  are  two  objedls 
in  a  facrament,  the  one  the  objed  of  the  fenfes,  and  the 
other  the  obje<51:  of  faith.  Protefhnis  admit  only  of  two 
facraments,  baptifm  and  the  eucharift  or  Lord’s  fupper; 
but  the  Roman-catholics  ownfeven,  viz.  baptifm,  confir¬ 
mation,  the  eucharift,  penance,  extreme  un(dion,  ordina¬ 
tion,  and  marriage. 

The  Romanics,  however,  by  way  of  eminence,  call 
the  eucharid  the  holy  facrament.  Thus  to  expofe  the 
•  holy  facrament,  is  to  lay  the  confecrated  hoft  on  the  al¬ 
tar  to  be  adored.  The  procefiion  of  the  holy  facrament, 
is  that  in  which  this  hoh  is  carried  about  the  church,  or 
about  a  town. 

SACRAMENTARY,  an  ancient  Roroifh  church-book, 
which  contains  all  the  prayers  and  ceremonies  pradifed 
at  the  celebration  of  the  facrametits. 

It  was  wrote  by  pope  Gelafius,  and  afterwards  revifed, 
corre<5led,  and  abridged  by  Sc  Gregory. 

SACRED,  fomething  holy,  or  that  is  folemnly  offered 
and  confecrated  to  God,  with  benedidions,  undions,  be. 

SACRIFICE,  a  folemn  ad  of  religious  worfhip,  which 
■  -confifted  in  dedicating  or  offering  up  fomething  animate 
or  inanimate  on  .an  altar,  by  the  hands  of  the  prieft,  ei¬ 
ther  as  an  expreilion  of  their  gratitude  to  the  Deity  for 
fome  fignai  mercy,  or  to  acknowledge  their  dependance 
on  him,  or  to  conciliate  his  favour.  The  origin  of  facri- 
fices  is  by  fome  aferibed  to  the  Phoenicians  ;  but  Porphy¬ 
ry  aferibes  it  to  the  Egyptians,  who  firft  offered  the  firft- 
fruits  of  their  grounds  to  the  gods,  burning  them  upon 
an  altar  of  turf :  thus  in  the  moft  ancient  facrifices  there 
were  neither  living  creatures,  nor  any  thing  cofily  or 
magnificent,  and  no  myrrh  or  frankincenfe.  At  length 
they  began  to  burn  perfumes  :  and  afterwards  men  lea¬ 
ving  their  ancient  diet  of  herbs  and  roots,  and  beginning 
to  ufe  living  creatures  for  food,  they  began  alfo  to  change 
their  facrifices.  The  feriptures,  hoA'ever,  fnrnifii  us  with 
a  different  account  :  for  Noah,  it  is  faid,  facrificed  ani- 
jmals  at  his  coming  out  of  the  ark  ;  and  even  Abel  him- 
fel/ facrificed  the  heft  and  fatteft  of  his  flock  ;  but  Grotius 
thinks  it  more  probable  that  he  contented  himfelf  with 
jm  iking  a  mere  oblation  of  his  iambs,  be.  without  flay¬ 
ing  ^hem. 


The  Jews  had  two  forts  of  facrifices,  taking  the  word 
in  its  larged  figoification  :  The  fird  were  offerings  of 
tyihes,  fird-fruks,  cakes,  wine,  oil,  honey,  and  the 
like;  and  the  lad,  offerings  of  daughtered  animals.  When 
an  Ifradite  offered  a  loaf  or  a  cake,  the  pried  broke  it  in 
two  parts;  and  fetting  aCde  that  half  which  he  referved  for 
himfelf,  broke  the  other  into  cruihbs,  pmured  oil,  wine, 
inoenfe,  and  fait  upon  it,  and  fpread  the  whole  upon  the 
fire  of  the  altar.  If  thefe  offerings  were  accompanied 
with  the  facrifice  of  an  animal,  they  were  rlirown  upon 
the  vidim  to  be  consumed  along  with  it.  If  the  offeiiogs 
were  of  the  ears  of  new  corn,  they  were  parched  at  the 
fife,  rubbed  in  the  hand,  and  then  offered  to  the  pried 
in  a  veffel,  over  which  he  poured  oil,  incenfe,  wine  and 
fait,  and  then  burnt  it  upon  the  altar,  having  fird  taken 
as  much  of  it  as  of  right  belonged  to  himfelf. 

The  principal  facrifices  among  the  Hebrews  coniided  of 
bullocks,  dieep,  and  goats  ;  but  doves  and  turtles  were 
accepted  from  thofe  who  were  not  able  to  bring  the  other; 
thef^  beads  were  to  be  perfect,  and  without  blemilh.  The 
.  rites  of  facrificing  were  various,  all  of  which  are  very 
minutely  deferibed  in  the  books  of  Mofes. 

The  manner  of  facrificing  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans  was  as  follows.  In  the  choice  of  the  vidtim,  they 
took  care  that  it  was  without  blemilh  or  imperfedlion  ; 
its  tail  was  not  to  be  too  fmall  at  the  end  ;  the  tongue 
not  black,  nor  the  ears  cleft  ;  and  that  the  bull  was  one 
that  had  never  been  yoked..  The  victim  being  pitched 
upon,  they  gilt  his  forehead  and  horns,  efpecially  if  a  bull, 
heifer,  or  cow.  The  head  they  alfo  adorned  with  a  gar¬ 
land  of  flowers,  a  woollen  infula  or  holy  fillet,  whence 
hung  two  rows  of  chaplets  with  twilled  ribbands  ;  and  on 
the  middle  of  the  body  a  kind  of  dole,  pretty  large,  hung 
down  on  eaeff  fide  ;  the  leffer  vi<5lims  were  only  adorned 
with  garlands  and  bundles  o!  flowers,  together  with  white 
tufts  or  wreaths. 

The  vi<5lims  thus  prepared  were  brought  before  the  al¬ 
tar  ;  the  leffer  being 'driven  to  the  place,  and  the  great¬ 
er  led  by  an  halter  ;  when  if  they  made  any  druggie,  or 
refufed  to  go,  the  refidance  was  taken  for  an  ill  omen, 
and  the  facrifice  frequently  was"  fet  afide.  The  vidim 
thus  brought  was  carefuliy  examined,  to  fee  that  there 
was  no  defe<d  in  if then  the  pried,  clad  in  his  facerdotal 
habit,  and  accompanied  wirh  the  facrifi:ers  and  other  at¬ 
tendants,  and  being  walhed  and  purifiM  according  to  the 
ceremonies  preferi^  ed,  turnvd  to  the  right-hand  and  went 
round  the  altar,  fprinkimg  it  with  tneal  and  holy-water, 
and  alfo  befprinkling  thofe  who  were  prefent.  Then  the 
crier  proclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  Who  is  here  ?  To 
which  the  people  replied,  Many  ^nd  good.  The  pried 
then  having  exhorted  the  people*’  to  join  with  him  by  fay¬ 
ing,  Let  us  pray,  confeffed  his  own  unworthinefs,  ac¬ 
knowledging  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  divers  fins  ;  for 
which  he  begged  pardon  of  the  gods,  hoping  that  they 
would  be  pleafed  to  grant  his  requeds,  accept  the  obla¬ 
tions  offered  them,  and  fend  them  all  health  and  happi- 
nefs  ;  and  to  this  general  form  added  petitions  for  fuch 
particular  favours  as  were  then  defired.  Prayers  being 
ended,  the  pried  took  a  cup  of  wine ;  and  having  taded 
it  himfelf,  caufed  his  a.flidants  to  do  the  like  ;  and  then 
poured  forth  the  remainder  between  the  horns  ‘of  the 
viflim.  Then  the  pried  or  the  ciier,  or  fometimes  the 
mod  honourable  perfon  in  the  company,  kijled  the  be^td. 
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by  knocking  It  down,  or  cutting  its  tbroat.  If  the  facri- 
fice  was  in  honour  of  the  celeftial  gods',  the  throat  was 
turned  up  towards  heaven  ;  but  if  they  facrificed  to  the 
heroes  or  infernal  gods,  the  vi<5tim  was  killed  with  its 
throat  towards  the  ground.  If  by  accident  the  bead  e- 
fcaped  the  flroke,  leaped  up  after  it,  or  expired  with  pain 
and  difficulty,  it  was  thought  to  be  unacceptable  to  the 
gods.  The  beaft  being  killed,  the  pried  infpe^led  its  en¬ 
trails,  and  made  predi<dions*from  them.  They  then 
poured  wine,  together  with  frankincenfe,  into  the  fire, 
to  increafe  the  flame,  and  then  laid  th^facrifice  on  the 
altar  ;  which  in  the  primitive  times  was  burnt  whole  to 
the  gods,  and  thence  called  an  holocnud  ;  but  in  after- 
times,  only  part  of  the  vidtim  was  confumed  in  the  fire* 
and  the  rematnder  referved  f^r  the  facriflcers';  the  thighs> 
and  fometimes  the  entrails,  being  burnt  to  their  honour, 
the  company  feaded  upon  the  red.  While  the  facrifice 
was  burning,  the  pned,  and  the  perfon  who  gave  the 
facrifice,  jointly  prayed,  laying  their  hands  upon  the  al¬ 
tar.  Sometimes  they  played  upon  mufical  indruments  in 
the  time  of  the  facrifice,  and  on  fome  occaflons  they  dan¬ 
ced  round  the  altar,  finging  facred  hymns  in  honour  of 
the  gods. 

Sacrifice,  is  alfo  a  name  of  an  ifland  in  the  gulph  of 
Mexico,*  forty- five  miles  ead  of  La  Vera  Cruz  ;  it  is  fub- 
je<d:  to  the  Spaniards. 

SACRILEGE,  the' crime  of  profaning  facred  things,  or 
thofe  devoted  to  the  fervice  of  God. 

SACRISTAN,  a  church-officer,  otherwife  called  fexton. 

See  Sexton, 

SACRISTY,  in  church  hidory,  an  apartment  in  a  chut'ch, 
where  the  facred  utenfils  were  kept ;  being  the  fame  with 
our  vedry.  See  Vestry.  * 

SACRO  LUMBAR  IS,  in 'anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  203. 

SACRUM  os  See  Anatomy,  p,  170. 

SADERASAPATAN,  a  port-town  of  the  coad  of  Cor- 
mandel  forty  miles  fouth  of  Fort  St  George.  Here  the 
Dutch  have  a  fadory. 

SADDLE,  is  a  feat  upon  a  horfe’s  back,  contrived  for  the 
convemency  of  the  rider. 

A  hunting  faddle  is  compofed  of  two  bows,  two  bands, 
fore-bold' rs,  panoels,  and  faddie-draps;  and  rhe  great 
faddle  has,  befides  thefe  pares,  corks,  hind-bolders,  and 
a  troufitquin. 

The  pommel  is  common  to  both. 

SADDUCEES,  in  Jewifh  aritiquity,  a  famous  fe£l  among 
the  ancient  Jews,  fo  called  from  their  founder  Sadoc. 
Antigonu;  of  Socho,  prefident.of  the  fanhedrim  at  Jeru- 
falem,  and  teacher  of  the  law  in  the  divinity  fchool  of 
that  city.  Having  often,  in  his  lectures,  aderied  10  his 
fcholars,  that  they  ought  not  to  ferve  God  in  a  fervile 
manner,  with  refpedl  to  reward,  but  only  gut  of  filial 
love  and  fear;  two  of  his  fcholars,  Sadoc  and  Baithus, 
inferred  from  thence,  that  there  were  no  rewards  or  pu- 
niffiments  after  this  life ;  and,  therefore,  feparating 
from,  the  fchool  of  their  mader,  they  taught  that  there 
was  no  refurreedion,  nor  future  date.  Many  embracing 
This  opinion,  gave  rife  to  the  feci  of  the  Sadducees,  *who 
were  a  kind  of  Epicureans,  but  differing  from  them  in 
this,  that  though  they  denied  a  future  date,  yet  they  al- 
lowe'd  the  v/orld  was  created  by  the  power  of  God,  and 
governed  by  his  providence ;  whereas  the  followers  of 
Epicurus  denied  both.. 
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The  Sadducees  denied  all  manner  of  prededinat^on 
whatever;  and  not  only  reje<ded  iHl  unwritten  traditions, 
but  alfo  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Tedarnent,  excepting 
the  Pentareuth. 

SAFE  GUARD,  a  protedlion  formerly  granted  to  a  dr  an¬ 
ger,  who  feared  violence  from  fome  of  the  king’s  fub- 
jefts,  for  feeking  his  right  by  courfe  of  law. 

SAFFRON,  in  botany,  See  Crocus. 

Meadow  Saffron,  in  botany.  See  Colchjcum. 

SAGAPENUM,  in  pharmacy,  <bc.  ag"m  refin,  brought 
to  us  in  two  forms :  the  finer  and  purer  is  in  loofe  gra¬ 
nules,  or  Angle  drops  ;  the  coarfer  kind  is  in  maffes  com¬ 
pofed  of  thefe  drops  of  various  fizes,  cemented  together 
by  a  matter  of  ihe  fame  kind.  In  either  cafe,  it  is  of  a 
firm  and  compact  fubdance,  confiderably  heavy,  and  of  a 
reddifli  colour  on  the  outfide,  browniffi  wsthin,  ^nd  fpot- 
ted  in  many  places  with  fmall  yellowiffi  or  whitifli  fpecks. 
Its  fraell  is  drong  and  difagrecable  ;  its  tade  acrid  and 
unpleafant.  ' 

It  is  brought  to  us  from  Perfia  and  the  Ead-lndies. 
S^gapenum  is  a  very  great  attenuant,  aperient,  and 
difeutient  ;  it  is  good  in  all  diforders  of  the  bread  that 
owe  their  origin  to  a  tough  phlegm,  ' 

SAGE,  in  botany.  See  Salvia. 

SAGENE,  a  Ruffian  long  meafure,  five  hundred  of  which 
make  a  werd  :  the  fa  gene  is  equal  to  feven  Englifh  feet. 

SAGINA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  tetrandria  tetragynia 
dais.  The  calix  confids  of  four  leaves,  and  the  corolla 
of  four  petals  ;  the  capfule  has  four  cells,  and  four 
valves,  containing  many  feeds.  Thereare  three  fpecies, 
two  of  them  natives  of  Britain,  v/z.  the  procumbens, 
or  pearl  wort ;  and  the  ereda,  or  the  lead  ditch  wort. 

SAGITTA.  in  adronomy.  See  Astronomy,  p.  487. 

SAGITTAL  Suture,  in  anatomy.  See  Anato-my,  p. 
152. 

SAGITTARIA,  in  botanyj  a  genus  of  the  moncecia  poly- 
andria  clafs.  The  calix  of  the  male  confids  of  three 
fegnients,  and  the  corolla  of  three  petals  ;  and  the  da- 
mina  are  about  24.  The  calix  and  corolla  of  the  fe¬ 
male  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  male  ;  k  has  no  pif- 
tillum  ;  and  the  feeds  are  many,  and  naked.  The  Ipe- 
•cies  are  four,  only  one  of  them,  viz,  the  fagittifoiia,  or 
arrow  head,  a  native  of  Britain.  ^ 

SAGITTARIUS,  in  adronomy.  See  Astronomy,  p, 
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sago,  a  Ample  brought  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  of  confi- 
derable  ufe  in  diet  as  a  redorative. 

Sago  is  a  fort  of  bread'  produced  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner,  from  a  tree  called  landan,  growing  in  the  Moluccos. 
When  a  tree  is  felled,  they  cleave  it  in  two  in  the 
middle,  and  dig  out  the  pith,  which  is  eatYoie,  when  it 
comes  frefh  out  of  the  tree.  They  pound  it  in  a  mor¬ 
tar,  till  it  is  reduced  into  a  kind  of  powder  fomewhat  like 
meal  .  Then  they  put  in  a  fearce/niade  of  the  bark  of  the 
fame  tree,  placing  it  over  a  cidern'^made  of  its  leaves, 
and  pour  water  on  it,  which  feparates  the  pure  part  of 
thepow'der  from  the  woody  fibres  wherewith  the  pith  a- 
bounds.  The  flour  thus  filtrated  they  call  fagu,  which 
they  make  into  pade,  and  bake.it  in  earthen  furnaces. 

SAGREE,  in  ichthyology.  See  Squalus. 

SAICK,  or  Sak^ue,  a  Turkifli  veffel,  very  common  in 
the  Levant  for  carrying  of  merchandize. 

SAIL,  in  navigation,  an  affemblage  of  feveral  breadths  of 

.canva-t^ 
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canvas,  fev/f-d  together  by  the  lifts,  and  edged  round  with 
a  cord,  faftened  to  the  yards  of  a  ftiip,  to  make  it  drive 
before  the 'v.ind.  See  Ship. 

SAILING,  properly  denotes  the  art  of  navigating  and 
working  a  ftiip,  or  of  caufing  her  to'obferve  fuch  motions 
and  diredions  as  are  afligned  by  the  navigator  ;  in  which 
fenfe,  failing  dlffei  s  from  navigation,  and  muft  be  learn¬ 
ed  by  praflice  on  fhipboard.  See  Navigati on. 

SAINT,,  in  the  Romifti  churh,  a  holy  perfon.  deceafed,  and 
fince  his  deceafe  canonized  by  the  pope,  after  feveral  in¬ 
formations  and  ceremonies.  See  Canonization. 

Saint  FoiN,  in  botany.  See  Hedysarum,  and  Agri¬ 
culture,  p.  65. 

Sal,  one  of  the  iflands  of  cape  Verd,  fuuated  in  the  At¬ 
lantic  ocean  :  W.  long.  23°",  lat.  17°. 

SALAMANCA,  a  city  of  Spain  in  the  province  of  Lec-n, 
fituated  on  the  river  Tormes:  \Y.  long.  6®  10V  N. 
lat.  4i<^, 

SALAMANDER,  in  zoology.  See  Lacerta. 

SALAMIS,  an  iftand  in  the  gulph  of  Engia,  in  European 
Turky,  fituated  in  E.  long,  3.4^,  N.  lat,  37°  32^  being 
about  fifty  miles  in  circumference. 

SALEM,  a  port-town  of  New  England,  a  little  north  of 
Bofton. 

SALEP,  in  the  materia  medica,  the  root  of  a  fpecies  of  . 
orchis.  See  Orchis. 

-  Salep  fhould  be  chofen  clean,  firm  and  hard  :  it  is.  very 
little  liable  cither  to  decay  or  fophiftication.  The  falep 
differs  very  little  from  the  common  orchis  in  virtue.  Its 
appearance  is  owing  to  the  manner  of  preparing  it j  and 
confeqUentiy  this  may  be  done  from  the  roots  of  orchis 
of  our  own  growth.  To  prepare  thefe  in  imitation  of 
falep,  Mr.  GeoiTroy  chofe  thelargeft:,  faireft,  and  plump- 
eft  roots  he  could  find:  thefe  he  nicely  fldnncd  j  then 
throwing  them  into  cold  water,  he  fuflfered  them  to  ma¬ 
cerate  there  for  fome  time:  -after  this  he  lightly  boiled 
them,  and  then  taking  them  out  of  the  water  and  drain¬ 
ing  them,  he  had  them  ftrung  upon  threads  to  be  dried 
in  a  warm  dry  air  :  when  the  roots  were  thoroughly  dried, 
they  were  very  tranfparent,  and  refembled  pieces  of  tra- 
gacanth,  and  continued  dry  and  hard.  The  roots  thus 
prepared  may  be  reduced  to  powder,  which 'wHl  diftblve 

^  away  in  boiling  water ;  and  a  fcruple  of  it  will  make  a 
bafon  full  of  .jelly,  in  the  mantjer  of  the  Turkifh  falep, 
This  jelly  is  an  admirable  medicine  in  all  cafes  in  wliich 
falep  is  prefcribed;  and  the  powder  may  be  given  with 
great  fuccefs  in  alTes-milk  for  difeafes  of  the  breaft. 

SALERNO,  a  city  and  port-town  of  Italy,  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Naples  and  the  hither  princlpate,  fituated  on  a 
bay  of  the  Tufcan  iea  :  E.  long.  15*^  20',  N,  lat.  40®  40'. 

SALET,  in  war,  a  light  covering  or  armour  for  the  head, 
anciently  worn  by  the  light  horfe,  only  differing  from 
the  caftc  in  that  it  had  no  creft,  and  was  little  more  than 
a  bare  cap. 

SALIANT,  in  fortification,  denotes  projecting.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  angles,  the  one  faliant,  which  are  thofe 
that  prelcnt  their  point  outwards;  the  other  re-entering, 
which  have  their  points  inwards.  SeeFoRTiFiCATiON. 

Sal  I  AN  T,  SALiENTj  Of  Saixlant,  in  heraldry,  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  lion,  or  other  beaft,  when  its  fore-legs  are 
railed  in  a  leaping  pofture.  See  Plate  CXLVII.  fig-  izj. 

SALIC,  or  Sali^ue  law,  an  ancient  and  fundamental 
law  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  ufualJy  fuppofed  to  have 


been  made  by  Pharaniond,  or  at  leaft  by  Clovis,  in  vir¬ 
tue  whereof  males  are  only  to  inherit. 

S ALICORNIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monandria  mo- 
nogynia  clafs.  The  calix  is  ventricofe  and  entire  ;  it 
has  no  corolla,  and  but  one  feed.  The  fpecies  are  four, 
only  one  of  them,  viz.  the  europasa,  or  marili  fampire, 
a  native  of  Britain. 

SALII,  in  Roman  antiquity,  priefts  of  Mars,  whereof  there 
were  twelve,  inftituted  by  Numa,  wearing  painted  parti¬ 
coloured  garments  and  high  bonnets,  with  a  fteel-cuiralTe 
on  the  breaft.  They  were  called  falii  from  faltars^  to 
daned  ;  becaufe,  after  affifting  at  facrifices,  they  went 
dancing  about  the  ftreets,  with  bu.  klers  in  the  left  hapd, 
and  a  rod  in  the  righ-t,  ftriking  mufically  on  one  another’s 
bucklers  with  their  rods,  and  iinging  hymns  in  honour  of 
the  gofts. 

SALINA,  anciently  Salamis,  a  port-town  of  the  iftand  of 
Cyprus,  fituated  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  iftand,  in  E. 
long.  34O  ^o',  and  N.  lat.  34°  30'. 

SALINE,  a  name  given  to  a  preparation  of  fea-falt,  pro¬ 
cured  frptr^  the  froth  of  the  Tea,  hardened  by  the  fan  in 
hot  countries.  It  is  'called  by  fome  authors  pilatro  de 
Levante,  and  is  ufed  in  glafs  -  making  ;  and  in  the  making 
the  fine  purple  colour  frorn  ccchineal,  by  boiling  it  in  a 
fmall  quantity,  with  the  bran  and  fcenugree.k,  of  which 
the  magiftery  is  made  for  that  purpofe. 

SALISBURY,  the  capital  cityof  Wdtftiire,  fituated  eighty 
miles  weft  of  London,  and  thirtyrfive  miles  fouth. eaft  of 
Briftol.  I;  ftnds  twQ  members  to.pajliament. 

SALIVA,  SPITTLE,  a  thin  pellucid  humour,  femrated 
from  the  arterial  blood,  by  the  glands  about  the^outh, 
and  fauces,  and  couveyed,  by  proper  falival  duClsj^into 
the  mouth,  for  feveral  ufes.  See  Anatomy,  p.  307. 

SALIVAL,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  glands  and  duCls 
which  fupply'and  fecrete  the  faliva.  See  Anatomy, 

SALIVATION,  in  medicine,  a  promoting  of  the  flux  of 
faliva,  by  means  of  medicines,  moftly  by  mercury.  The 
chief  ufeof  falivationis  in  difeafes  belonging  to  the  glands 
and  the  membrana  adipofa,  and  principally  in  the  cure,  of 
the  venereal  difeafs,  though  it  is  fomeiimes  alfo  ufed  in  epi¬ 
demic  difeafes,  cutaneous  difeafes,  whofe  crifestend 
that  way.  See  Medicine.  •  :  ■ 

SALIX,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  dioecia  diandria  clafs. 
The  amentum  of  both  male  and  female  confifts  of  fcales  ; 
none  of  them  have  any  corolla  ;  the  ftylus  is  bifid  ;  the 
capfule  has  but  one  cell,  and  two  valves  *,  and  the  feeds 
are  pappous.  There  are  31  fpecies,  iS  of  them  natives 
of  Britain. 

SALEE,  a  port-town  of  the  empire  of  Mojrocco,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Fez,  fituated  on  the  coaft  of  the  Atlantic  o- 
cean:  W.  long.  7°,  and  N.  lat.  34^. 

SALLY,  in  the  military  art,  the  ilTuing  out  of  the  befieged 
from  their  town  or  fort,  and  falling  upon  the  befiegers 
in  their  works,  in  order  to  cut  thempIF,  nail  their  cannon, 
hinder  the  progrefs  of  their  approaches,  deftroy  their 
works,  isc.  .  , 

SALMO,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  belonging  to  the  order 
of  abdominales  :  The  head  is  fmooth,  and  furuiftied  with 
teeth,  and  a  tongue  ;  the  rays  of  the  gills  are  from  four 
to  ten  ;  the  back  fin  is  fat  behind;  and  the  belly-fins  have 
many  rays.  There  are  29  fpecies. 

SALMON-fi  SUING.  SeeFisH.ERY, 

SALOON, 
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SALOON,  in  archite<5ture,  a  very  lofty  fpacious  hall, 
vaulted  at  top,  and  fonietimes  coraprehending  two  ftoiies 
or  ranges  of  windows. 

SALONICHI,  a  city  and  port- tov/n  ofMacedon,  in  Tur- 
ky,  anciently  called  ThefTalonica,  two  hundred  and  fixty 
miles  welt  of  Conrtantinople  5  E  long.  24°,  N.  lat.  41°, 

SALPA,  in  ichthyology.  See  Sparus. 

SALSETTE,  an  ifland  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  the  hither 
India,  feparated  from  that  of  Bombay  by  a  narrow  chan¬ 
nel  :  it  belongs  to  the  Poriugoefe,  and  is  twenty  mJes 
long,  and  feventeen  broad, 

SALSOLA,  in  botany.  See  Kali. 

SALT,  the  name  of  a  feries  or  fubdivifion  of  fofRls,  natu¬ 
rally  and  efTentially  fimple,  not  inflammable,  and  foluble 
.  in  water.  See  Chemistry,  p.  122,  <bc 

SALTIER,  in  heraldry,  an  ordinary  in  form  of  a  St.  An¬ 
drew’s  crofs  •  which  may  be  faid  to  be  compofed  of  a  bend 
dexter  and  flnifler,  crofling  each  other  in  the  centre  of 
the  efcutcheon.  See  Plate  CXLVII  fig.  15. 

SALT  PETRE.  See  Nitre. 

SALTSBURG,  the  capital  of  an  archbiftiopric  of  the  fame 
name,  in  Bavaria,  fitaated  on  the  river  Saltzs,  feventy 
miles  ea(t  0/  Munich;  E.  long.  13®,  N.  lat.  47*^  49^ 

SALVADOR  A,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  tetrandria  mo- 
nogynia  clafs.  The  calix  has  four  fegraents  ;  it  has  no 
corolla ;  the  berry  co‘nta:ns  but  one  feed,  furnifhed  with 
an  aan  There  is  one  fpecies,  a  native  of  India. 

SALVAGE  MONEY,  a  reward  allowed  by  the  civil  and 
fatute  'law,  for  thefaving  of  fhips  or  goods  from  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  the  feas,  pirates,'  or  enemies. 

Where  any  Ihip  is  in  danger  of  being  branded,  or  dri¬ 
ven  on  fhore,  juflices  of  the  peace  are  to  command  the 
confti'bles  to  a/flmble  as  many  perfons  as  are  necclTary  to 
prefcrve  it ;  and  on  its  being  prel'erved  by  thdr  means, 
the  perfons  afliih’ng  therein  (hall  in  thirty  days  after  be 
paid  a  reaidna’fle  reward  for  ih.eir  falvage,  othcrwife  the 
Ihip  or  goods  AtrH  remain  in  the  cuflody  of  the  olficens  of 
th?  cufloms  as  a  (ecuriiy  for  the  fame 

SALVIA,  in  bo  aby,  a  genus  of  the  diandria  monogynia 
clafs.  The  corolla  is  unequal  ;  and  the  filaments  fixed 
tranfverfelv  to  a  pedicle.  There  are  32  fpecies,  two  of 
them  native*:  of  Britain,  viz,  the  pratenfifi,  or  meadow- 
clary  ;  and  the  verbera,  or  wild-clary. 

Sif^LUTATlON,  the  ad  of  ftluting,  greeting,  or  paying 
rtTped  and  reverence  to  any  one. 

There  is  a  great  variety  in  the  forms  of  falutation. 
The  orientals  falute  by  uncovering  their  feet,  laying  their 
hands  on  their  breads,  tbir.  In  Britain,  we  falute  by 
uncovering  the  head,  oending  the  body,  he.  The  pope 
makes  nO'  reverence  to,  any  mortal,  except  the  emperor, 
to  whom  he  (loops  a  very  little,  when  he  permits  him  to 
kifs  his  lips. 

SALUZZO,  a  city  of  Italy,  the  capital  of  a  marquifate  of 
the  fame  name  in  Piedmont,  feventeen  miles  fouth  of 
Turin. 

SAMARCAND,  a  city  of  Ufbec  Tartary,  formerly  its 
capita]  ;  E.  long.  66^,  N.  lat.  40®. 

SAMARI  A,  an  ancient  city  of  Paledine,  In  xAfiatic  Turky, 
fo'ty  hve  miles  north -of  Jerufalem. 

SAMARITANS,  an  ancient  fed  'among  the  Jews,  dill 
Ar  Tiding  in  fome  parts  of  the  Levant,  under  the  (ame 
name 

Its  origin  was  In  the  time  of  Rehoboam,  under  whofe 
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reign  the  people  of  Ifrael  Were  divided  into  two  dldiod 
kingdoms,  that  of  Judah  and  that  of  Ifrael  ;  when  the 
capital  of  the  latter  being  Samaria,  the  liraeiites  obtain¬ 
ed  the  name  of  Samaritans. 

They  were  anciently  guilty  of  idolatry,  and  the  rab¬ 
bins  pretend,  that  they  worfliipped  the  figure  of  a  dove 
on  mount  Gerizim  •,  but  the  prefent  Samaritans,  who  are 
but  few  in  number,  are  far  from  being  idolaters.  They 
celebrate  the  pafToyer  every  year,  on  the  fourteenth  day 
of  the  firft  month,  on  mount  Gerizim,  and  begin  that 
feaft  with  the  facrifice  appointed  for  that  purpofe  in  Ex¬ 
odus:  they  keep  the  (abbath  with  all  the  rigour  with 
which  it  is  injoined  in  the  book  of  Exodus,  none  among 
them  ftirring  out  of  doors  but  to  the  fynagogue :  they 

-  facrifice  nowhere  but  on  mount  Gerizim  ;  they  obferve 
the  feads  of  expiation,  tabernacles,  harvefl,  he,  and 
never  defer  -  circumciflon  bey  md  the  eighth  day  ;  they 
never  marry  their  nieces,  as  the  Jews  do  ;  have  but  one 
wife  ;  and  in  fine,  dp  nothing  but  what  is  commanded  in 
the  law, 

SAMBALLAS,  orSAMBLAs  islands,  feveral  Iflands  d- 
tuated  in  the  American  ocean,  near  the  coad  of  Darien, 
none  of  which  are  inhabited  :  E.  long.  81®,  N  lat.  ib°. 

SAMBUCUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  peniandria  trigy- 
nia  clafs.  The  calix  and  corolla  confid  of  five  fegments  ; 
and  the  berry  contains  three  feeds.  There  are  four  fpe¬ 
cies,  two  of  them  natives  of  Britain,  v/z.-  the  nigra,  or 
common  elder;  and  the  ebulus,  or  dwjirf  elder. 

The  inner  green  bark  of  this  fhrub  is  gently  cathartic. 

SAMI.4N  EARTH,  in  the  materia  medica,  the  name  oftwp 
fpecies  of  marie  uftd  in  medicine,  viz,  The  white  kind, 

called  by  the  ancients  dollyrium  lamium ;  being  adrin- 
gent,  an^i  therefore  good  in  diarrhaeas  dyfenteries,  and 
haemorrhages  ;  they  alfo  ufed  it  externally  in  inflamma¬ 
tions  of  all  kinds.  2  The  brownifh  white  kind,  called 
ader  famius,  by  Diofeorides  ;  this  alfodands  recommend¬ 
ed  as  an  adringent. 

SAMOGITIA,  a  maritime  province  of  Poland,  bounded  by 
Courland  on  the  north,  and  by  the  Baltic  on  the  wed. 

SAMOIDA,  the  mod  northerly  province  RulTia  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  (ituated  on  the  frozen  ocean,  and  the  river  Ooy. 

SAMOLUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  rfiono- 
gynia  clafs.  The  corolla  is  rotated ;  the  damin.*  are -for¬ 
tified  by  fcales  ;  and  the  capfule  has  one  cell.  There  is 
but  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  valerandi,  or  round-leaved  wa¬ 
ter  pimpernel,  a  native  of  Britain. 

SAMOS,  a  fertile  idand  of  the  Archipelago,  thirty  miles 
fouth  of  Smyrna:  E  long.  27®  30^  N  lat.  37*^  30’.- 

SAMOTHRACIA,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Egean  fea,  near 
tlie  coad  of  Thrace. 

SAMPSEANS,  in  church  hidoryj  an  ancient  fe<9:,  who 
were  properly  neither  Je^vs,  Chridians,  nor  Gentiles, 
though  they  took  their  name  from  the  Hebrew  word  fe^ 
7nes,  fun  ;  ‘as  though  they  worfhipped  that  planei. 

They  acknowledged  only  one  God  ;  walh^d  themfelres 
often  :  and  in  almod  ^^ery  thing  attached  theraielves  to 
the  religion  of  the  Jews. 

Books  of  SAMUEL;  two  canonical  books  of  th  Old  Teda- 
ment,  fo  called  as  being  ufually  aferibed  to  the  “prophet 
Samuel. 

The  books  of  Samuel,  and  the  boojts  of  Kings,  ate  a 
continued  hidory  of  the  reigns  of  the  Kings  of  Ifrael  and 
Judah  ;  for  which  reafoa  the  books  of  Samuel  are  like- 
7  C  wife 
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wife  fl y led  the  firft  and  fecond  books  af  Kings.  Since 
the  tird  twenty-four  chapters  contain  ail  that  relates  to 
the  hiftory  of  Samuel,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  find 
book,  and  all  the  fecond,  include  the  relation  of  events 
that  happened  after  the  death  of  that  prophet,  it  has  been 
fuppofe'd  thalt  Samuel  was  author  only  of  the  firft  twenty- 
four  chapters,  and  that  the  prophets  Gad  and  Nathan  fi- 
r.ilhed  the  work.  The  firft  book  of  Samuel  comprehends 
the  tranfadlions  under  the  government  of  EH,  and  Sa¬ 
muel;  and'under  Saul,  the  firft  king;  ahd  alfo  the  ads  of 
David,  whilft  he  lived  under  Saul;  and  is  fuppofed  to  in¬ 
clude  the  fpace  of  a  hundred  and  one  years.  The  fecond' 
book  contains  the  hiftory  of  aboyt  forty  years,  and  is 
wholly  fpent  in  relating  the  tranfadions  of  king  David’s 
reign, 

SAM  YD  A,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  decandria  monogynia 
clafs.  The  calix  confifts  of  five  coloured  leaves;  it  has 
no  corolla;  and  the  berry  has  three  valves,  and  one  cell. 
There  are  five  fpecies,  none  of  them  natives  of  Britain. 

SANCTIFICATION,  the  ad  of  fandifying,  or  rendering 
a  thing  holy. 

The  reformed  divines  define  fandification  to  be  an  ad 
of  God’s  grace,  by  which  a  perfon’s  defires  and  affedions 
are  alienated  from  the  world,  and  by  which  he  is  made 
to  die  to  fin,  and  to  live  to  righteoufnefs;  or,  in  other 
words,' to  feel  an  abhorrence  of  all  vice,  and  a  love  of  vir¬ 
tue  and  religion. 

SANCTION,  theauthority  given  to  ajudicial  ad,  by  which 
it  becomes  legal  and  authentic. 

SANCTUARY,  among  the  Jews,  alfo  called  Sandum  fanc- 
torum,  or  Holy  of  holies,  was  the  hoHeft  and  moft  re¬ 
tired  part  of  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  in  which  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  was  preferved,  and  into  which  none-hut 
the  high  prieft  was  allowed  to  enter,  and  that  only  once 
£  year,  to  intercede  for  the  people.  Some  diftinguifti 
the  fanduary  from  the  fanduip  fandorum,  and  maintain 
that  the  whole  temple  was  called  the  fanduary. 

To  try  and  examine  any  thing  by  the  weight  of  the 
fanduary,  is  to  examine  it  byajuftand  equal  fcale:  becaufe, 
among  the  Jews,  it  was  the  Cuftom  of  the  priefts  to  keep 
ftone  weights,  to  ferve  as  ftandards  for  regulating  all 
weights  by,  though  thefe  were  not  at  all  different  from 
the  royal,  or  profane  weights, 

Sanduary,  in  the  Romilh  church,  is  alfo  ufed  for  that 
part  of  the  church  in  which  the  altar  is  placed,  encompaf- 
fed  with  a  rail  or  baluftrade. 

Sanctuary,  in  our  ancient  cuftoms,  is  the  fame  with  a- 
fylum.  See  Asylum, 

SAND,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus  of  folTils,  the  charaders 
of  which  are,  that  they  are  found  in  minute  concretions; 
forming  together  a  kind  of  powder,  the  genuine  particles 
of  which  are  all  of  a  tendency  to  one  determinate  fhape, 
and  appear  regular,  though  more  or  lefs  corapleat  concre¬ 
tions;  not  to  be  diffolved  or  difunited  by  water,  or  form¬ 
ed  into  a  coherent  mafs  by  means  of  it,  but  retaining  their 
figure  in  it;  tranfparent,  vitrifiable  by  extreme  heat,  and 
not  diffoluble  in,  nor  effervefeing  with,  acids.  Sands  are 
lubjed  to  he  varioufly  blended  both  with  homdgene  and 
heteVogene  fubftances,  as  that  of  talcs,  <bc,  and  hence, 
as  well  as  from  their  various  colours,  are  fubdivided  into 
a  number  of  fpecies. 

SAND-bags,  in  the  art  of  war,  are  bags  filled  with  earth 
or  Find,  holding  each  about  a  cubic  foot  :  their  ufe  is  to 


raife  parapets  in  haftc,  or  to  repair  what  is  beaten  down. 

S  ANDECK,  a  town  of  little  Poland,  thirty-five  miles  fouth- 
caft  of  Cracow. 

SAND-EEL,  a7/tmodyiesy  in  ichthyology.  See  Ammody- 
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SANDAL,  in  antiquity,  a  rich  kind  of  flipper  worn  on  the 
feet  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  ladies,  made  of  gold,  filk, 
or  other  precious  fluff,  •  jafifting  of  a  foie,  with  an  hol¬ 
low  at  one  extreme  to  embrace  the  ancle,  but  leaving  the 
upper  part  of  the  foot  bare. 

Sandal,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  fhoe  or  flipper  worn  by  the 
pope,  and  other  Romilh  prelates,  when  they  officiate. 
It  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  fort  of  flipper  worn  by  feveral 
congregations  of  reformed  monks.  This  lafl;  confifls  of 
no  more  than  a  mere  leathern  foie,  faflened  with  latches 
or  buckles,  all  the  reft  of  the  foot  being  left  bare,  vThe 
capuchins  wear  fandals;  the  recolleds,  clogs:  the  former 
are  of  leather,  and  the  latter  of  wood. 

SAND  ARACH,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  very  beautiful  native 
foffil,  though  too  often  confounded  with  the common  fac¬ 
titious  red  arfenic,  and  with  the  red  matter  formed  by 
melting  the  common  yellow  orpiment. 

It  is  a  pure  fubflance,  of  a  very  even  and  regular  flruc- 
ture,  is  throughout  of  that  colour  Nvhich  our  dyers  term 
an  orange-fcarlet,  and  is  confiderabiy  tranfparent  even  in 
the  thickefl  pieces.  But  though,  with  refpedi  to  colour, 
it  has  the  advantage  of  cinnabar  while  in  the  mafs,  it  is 
vaftly  inferior  to  it  when  both  are  reduced  to  powders.  It, 
is  moderately  hard,  and  remarkably  heavy,  and/  when-ex- 
pofed  to  a  moderate  heat,  melts  and  flows  like  oil:  if  fet 
on  fire,  it  burns  very' briflcly. 

It  is  found  in  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  in  the  copper  .and 
filver  mines;  and  is  fold  "to  the  painters,  who  find  it  a 
very  fine  and  valuable  red:  but  its  virtues  or  qualities  in 
medicine,  are  no  more  afeertained  at  this  time,  than  thofe 
of  the  yellow  orpiment. 

6^«w-Sandarach,  isadryand  hard  refin,  ufually  met  with 
in  loofe  granules^  of  the  bignefs  of  a  pea,  a  horfe-bean, 
or  larger;  of  a  pale  whitifli  yellow,  tranfparent,  and  of  a 
refinous  (meli,  brittle,  very  inflammable,  of  an  acrid  and 
aromatic  tafte,  and  diffufing  a  very  pleafant  fmell  when 
burning.  It  is  produced  from  a  fpecies  of  the  juniper. 

It  flows  only  from  thefe  trees  in  hot  countries;  but  the 
natives  promote  its  difeharge  by  making  incifions  in  the 
bark. 

Sandaracb  is  good  in  diarrhoeas,  and  in  haemorrhages. 

The  varnilh-makers  make  a  kind  of  varnifli  of  it  by  dif- 
folving  it  in  oil  of  turpentine  or  linfeed,  or  in  fpirit  of 
wine. 

SANDIVER,  a  whitifli  fait,  continually  caft  up  from  the 
metal,  as  it  is  called,  whereof  glafs  ismade;  and,  fwim- 
ming  bn  its  furface,  is  flti  nmed  of. 

Sandlver  is  alfo  plentifully  thrown  out  in  the  eruptions 

/  of  volcanos;  forue  is  of  a  fine  white,  and  others  tinged 
bluiflj  or  yellowith. 

.Sandiver  is  detergent,  and  good  for  foulneffes  of  the 
flein.  It  is  alfo  ufed  by  gilders  of  iron. 

SANDIX,  a  kind  of  minium,  or  red-lead,  made  of  cerufe, 
but  much  inferior  to  th4  true  minium. 

SANDWICH,  one  of  the  cinque-ports,  in  Kent,  ten  miles 
eaft  of  Canterbury:  it  fends  two  members  to  parliament, 
and  gives  the  title  of  Earl  to  the  noble  fami^of  Monta- 
gue.^ 

SANGUI- 
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SANGUIFICATION,  in  the  animal  oeconomy,  thc  con- 
verfion  of  chyle  into  true  blood.  See  Chyle. 

SANGUINARIA,  blood-wort,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
polyandria  tnonOgynia  clafs.  The  corolla conlifts  of  eight 
petals,,  and  the  calix  of  two  leaves;  the  pod  is  oval,  with 
one  ceil.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  a  native  of  America. 

SANGUINE,  in  general,  fomething  abounding  with,  or 
ref^mbling  blood  See  Blood 

SANGUIS.  Se  Blood. 

SANGUISORBA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  tetrandria 
mopogynia  clafs.  The  calix  hVs  two  leaves;  and  the  ger- 
men  is  htuate  between  the  calix  and  corolla.  There  are 
three  fpecies,  only  one  of  them,  u/2r.  the  officinalis,  or 
burnet,  a  native  of  Britain,  the  leaves  of  which  are  mildly 
adringenr.  '  . 

SANHEDRIM,  among  the  Jews,  the  great  council  of  the 
ration,  confiding  of  feventy  fenators,  taken  partly  from 
among  ih?  priefis  and  levites,  and  partly  out  of  the  in¬ 
ferior  judges,  who  formed  what  was  called  the  lefTer  fan- 
hedrini  The  room  they  met  in  was’  a  rotunda,  half  of 
which  was.  built  without  the  temple,  and  half  within. 
I'he  nafi,  or  prefident  of  the  fanhedrim,  fat  upon  a  throne, 
with  his  deputy  on  his  right  hand,  his  fub-deputy  on  his 
left,  and  the  other  fenators  ranged  in  order  on  each  fide. 

The  authority  of  this  council  WcS  very  extenfive  :  for 
they  decided  fuch  caufes  as  were  brought  be/ore  them  by 
way  of  appeal  from  the  inferior  courts  ;  and  the  king, 
the  high-priefts,  and  prophets,  were  under  the  jurifdiftion 
of  this  tribunal.  They  had  the  right  of  judging  in  ca¬ 
pital  cafes,  and  fenience  of  death  might  not  be  pronouo- 
cd  in  any  other  place  ;  for  which  reafon  the  Jews  were 
forced  to  quit  this  hall,  when  the  power  of  life  and  death 
was  taken  out  of  iheir  bands,  forty  years  before  the  de- 
ftruffion  of  the  temple,  and  three  years  before  the  death 
of  Chrift. 

There  were  feveral  inferior  faahedrims  in  Paleftine, 
each  of  which  confifted  of  twenty  three  perfons  ;  albthefe 
depended  on  the  great  fanhedrim  of  Jerufalem. 

SANICULA,  .in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  digynia 
clafs.  The  umbella?  are  thick  ;  the  fruit  is  rough  ;  and 
the  flowers  of  the  diflc  are  abortive.  The  fpecies  are 
three,  only  one  of  them,  r/z  the  europsea,  or  fanicle, 
is  a  native  of  Britain.  The  leaves  are  fdppofed  to  be 
vulnerary. 

SANIDIUM,  in  natural  hiflory,  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
fofiils,  of  the  clafs  of  the  fejenitae,  but  neither,  of  the 
rhomboidal  nor  columnar  kinds,  nor  any  other  way  dif- 
tinguifiiable  by  its  external  figure,  being  made  up  of  fe- 
veral  plain  flat  plates. 

SANIES,  in  medicine,  a  ferous  putrid  matter,  iffiuing 
from  wounds  ;  it  differs  from  pus,  which  is  thicker  and 
whiter. 

SANQUHAR,  a  borough-town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 

t  of  Nithfdale,  twenty-one  miles  north  of  Dumfries. 

SANTA  CLARA,  an  ifland  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  fituated 
in  the  bay  of  Guayquil  :  W.  long."  8o^,  S.  lat,  3°  ^ 

Santa  CRui,  a  port-town  on  the  north  fide  of  the  ifland 
of  Cuba,  in  North  America  :  W.  long.  85®  30^  N.  lat. 
22°  30'. 

Santa  fe,  the  capital  of  New  Mexico  :  W.  long.  109°, 
N.  lat.  36®. 

Santa  fe  de  sagota,  the  capital  of  Terra  Firma,  in 
South  America  :  W.  long.  74®,  N.  lat.  4®  30'. 


Santa  maria,  a  town  of  Terra  Fit  ma,  in  the  province  of 
Darien,  fituated  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  a  little  ead 
of  the  bay  of  Panama  :  W.  long.  80°,  N.  lat  7®  40'. 

SA^rtTALUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  oetandJ'ia  mono- 
gynia  clafs.  The  corolla  confifis  of  one  petal  ;  the  ffa- 
mina  lie  upon  the  tube  ;  the  fligma  is  fimple  ;  and  the 
fruit  is  a  berry.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  a  native  of 
In(iia,  The  wood  is  reckoned  to  be  attenuant  and  cor¬ 
dial. 

SANTILLANA,  a  city  and  port-town  of  Spain,  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  the  eaflern  Afturia,  fituated  on  the  bay  of  Bifcay: 
W.  long.  5°,  and  N.  lat.  43^  35'  < 

BANTOLINA,  a  genus  of  the  fyngenefiapolygamik  ff^qua- 
Jis  clafs.  The  receptacle  is  paleaceous  ;  the  pappus  is 
very  ffiort  ;  and  the  calix  is  hemifpherical  and  imbrica¬ 
ted.  The  fpecies  are  four,  none  of  them  natives  of  Bri¬ 
tain. 

SANTORINI,  an  ifland  of  the  Archipelago,  thirty-five 
miles  in  circumference :  E.  long.  25^  N.  lat.  36°  10'. 

SAONE,  a  river  of  France,  which  rifes  in  Lorrain",  and 
falls  into  the  Rhone  at  Lyons. 

SAP,  a  juice  furnifhed  by  the  earth,  and  changed  into  the 
plant.  See  Agriculture,  p.  45. 

SAPHENA,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  243. 

SAPIENZA,  an  ifland  and  cape  in  the  mediterranean  fea,  • 
on  the  fouth-weft  point  of  the  Morea,  E.  long.  2  1$, 

N.  lat.  36^  45'. 

SAPPHIC,  in  poetry,  a  kind  of  verfe  much  ufed  by  the 
Greeks  and  Latins,  denominated  from  the  invcntrefs  Sap¬ 
pho.  The  Sapphic  verfe  confifts  of  five  feet,  whereof 
the  firft,  fourth,  and  fifth  are  trochees,  the  fecond  a  fpondee, 
and  the  third  a  dadyl. 

SAPINDUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  otflandria  digynia 
clafs.  The  calix  confifts  of  four  leaves  ;  and  the  corol¬ 
la  of  four  petals  ;  and  there  are  three  round,  connate^ 
ventricofe  capfules.  The  fpecies  are  three,  none  of  them 
natives  of  Britain. 

SAPO.  See  Soap.  * 

SAPONARIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  decandriadigy 
ni a  clafs.  The  calix  confifts  of  one  leaf,  and  the  co-' 
rolla  of  five  clawM'  petals;  and  the.capfiile  is  oblong; 
vyith  one  cell.  There  are  fix  fpecies,  only  one  of  them, 
v/z,  the  officinalis,  or  foap-wort,  a  native  of  Britain. 
The  root  of  this  fpecies  is  fuppofed  to  be  aperient,  cor¬ 
roborant,  andfudorific.  ^  ^  . 

SAPPHIRE,  a  pellucid  gem,  which,  in  its  fineft  ftate,  is 
extremely  beautiful  and  valuable,  and  fecond  only  to  the 
diamond  in  luftre,  hardnefs,  and  price.  Its  proper  co¬ 
lour  is  a  pure  blue  ;  in  the  fineft  fpecimens  it  is  of  the 
deepeft  azure,  and  in  others  varies  into  palenefs  in  fliades 
of  all  degrees,  between  that  and  a  purecryftal  brightnefs 
and  water,  without  the  leaft  tinge  of  colour,  but  with  a 
luftre  much  fuperior  to  the  cryftal..  They  are dlftinguifli- 
ed  into  four  forts,  v/z.  the  blue  fapphire,  the  white  fap 
phire,  the  water  fapphire,  and  the  milk  fapphire. 

The  gem  known  to  us  by  this  name  is  extremely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  fapphire  of  the  ancients,  vvhtah  was  only 
a  femi-opake  ftone,  of  a  deep  blue,  veined  with  white, 
and  fpotted  with  fmall  gold-coloured  fpangles,  in  the 
form  of  ftars,  and  was  only  . a  more  beautiful  kind  of  the 
lapis  lazuli  :  but  our  fapphire  they  have  deferibed  under 
the  name  of  beryllus  aeroides,  or  the  ffiy  blue  beryl.  • 
The  fineft  fapphires  in  the  world  are  brought  from  the 
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kingdom  of  .Pe^u  in  the'  Eaft-IndieS,  where  fome  are 
found  perfe^ly  coloUrlefs,  and  others  of  all  the  (h  ides  of 
blue;  thefe  are  all  found  in  the  pebble- form.  We  hare 
very  fine  fapphires  alfo,  partly  pebble,  partly  cryftal-lha* 
ped,  from  Bifnagar,  Conanor,  Calicut,  and  the  ifland  of 
Ceylon:  thefe  alfo  are  of  ali  the  (hades  of  blue.  And 
in  Ceyion  there  are  fometimes  found  a  fort  of  baftard 
gems,  of  a  mixed  nature  between  the  fapphire  and  ruby. 
The  oc  idental  are  from  Silefia,  Bohemia,  and  many 
other  parts  of  Europe  ;  but  though  thefe  are  often  very 
beatftiful  ftones,  they  are  greatly  inferior,  both  in  lullre 
and  hardnefs,  to  the  oriental. 

SAPPHIRINE  WATER,  in  the  materia  medica,  alfo  called 
blue  eye-water,  is  thus  prepared  :  Pour  a  pint  of  lime* 
water,  made  ftrong  and  fre(h,  into  a  copper- vefTel,  add 
to  it  a  dram  of  crude  fal  armoniac,  and  throw  in  fome 
filings  or  fmall  pieces  of  copper,-  and  let  it  (land  till  it 
has  acquired  a  beautiful  colour. 

This  is  ufed  as  an  eye-water  ;  as  alfo  to  deterge  old 
ulcers  :  and  fometimes  it  Is  mixed  with  other  things  in 
inje(^ions  in  gonorrhoeas. 

SAIIABAITES,  a  fort  of  monks  among  the  ancient  chrifti- 
ans,  who  did  not  refort  to  the  wildernefs  as  others  did, 
but  lived  publicly  in  cities.  Two  or  three  of  them  ufu.  1- 
Jy  dwelt  together,  but  they  had  no  rule  or  government; 
they  however  obferved  very  fads ;  wore  loofe  (leaves, 
wide  dockings,  coarfe  clothes,  frequently  fighed,  and 
always  bitterly  inveighed  againd  the  clergy’. 

SARABAND,  a  mufical  compofition  in  triple  time,  the 
motions  of  which  are  flow  and  ferious. 

SARACENS,  the  inhab  tants  of  Arabia;  fo  called  from 
the  word  \vhich  fignifies  a  delart,  as  the  greaieft 

part  of  Arabia  is  :  this  being  the  country  o(  Maho- 

-  met,  his  difciples  were'  called  Saracens. 

SARAGOSSA,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Arragon  in 
Spain:  W.  long  i°  15',  and  N  lat.  32’. 

SARC  ASM,  in  rheWric,  a  keen  bitter  expreflion  which 
has  tlie  true  point  of  fatire,  by  which  the  orator  feoffs 
and  infults  his  enemy  ;  fuch  Was  that  of  the  Jew^s  to  our 
Saviour,  “  He  faved  others,  himfelf  he  cannot  fave.’* 

SARCOCELE,  in  furgery.  a  fpurious  rupture,  or  hernia, 
'wherein  the  tefticle  is  confiderably  tumiued  or  indurated, 
like  a  feirrhus.  or  much  enlarged  by  a  flefhy  excrefcence, 
which  is  frequently  attended  with' acute  pains  and  fome 
times  ulcera  ion,  fo  as  to  degenerate  At  lad  into  a  can¬ 
cerous  difpodtion.  See  Surgery. 

SARCOCOLLA,  in  pharmacy,  a  gum  re(in,  which  ap¬ 
proaches  greatly  to  the  nature  of  the  (imple  gums. 

It  is  brought  to  us  from  Perda  and  Arabia,  'in  fmall 
granules  moderately  heavy,  and  of  a  whitilb,  brow  nilh, 
or  reddidi  colour  very  friable,  of  a  fainti(h  difagreeable 
fmell,  and  of  an  acr.d  and  naufeous  tafle. 

Hoffman  abfolutely  condemns  the  internal  ufe  of  it. 
However,  it  is  recommended  in  ophthalmias,  and  define 
tions  of  a  (liarp  matter  upon  the  eyes  ;  and  is  generally 
ordered  to  ’'ed  ffoivtd  in  mi  k  for  this  purpofe. 
SARCOLOGY  is  that  part  of  anatomy  which  treats  of  the 
foft  parts,  viz.  the  mofcles,  inteflines,  arteries,  veins, 
nerves,  and  fat  See  Anatomy. 

SARCOM  A,  in  Airaery,  denot  any  flefhy  excrefcence. ' 
SARCOPHAGOUS  medicines,  in  furgery,  are 
thofe  which  at  away  j^ud  flelh,  and  otherwife  called 
eauUics.  See  CAus-ncs, 


SARCOTICS,  in  furgery,  medicines  which  generate  flefli 
in  wounds. 

SARDINIA,  an  ifland  of'the  Mediterranean,  i5tuatedbe- 
tween  S®  and  10”  E.  long,  and  between  39^  and  41®  N. 
lat.  It  is  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  long,  'and 
flxty  bro^d;  and  gives  the  title' of  king  to  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  under  whofc  dominion  it  is. 

SARDIS,  the  ancient  capital  of  Lydia,  in  Afia,  now  in 
ruins, 

SARDONA'^X,  in  natural  h’flory,  a  genus  of  femi  pellucid 
gems,  of  the  onvx  flrufture,  zoned  or  tabulated,  and 
compofed  of  the  matter  of  the  onyx  variegated  with  that 
of  the  red  or  ye  1  w  carnelian.  See  CarnelIan  and 
On  yx 

S  ARGUS,  in  ichti  y  logy.  See  Sparus. 

SARK,  a  little  ifland  between  Gueinley  and  Jerfey^  fub- 
je't  to  Great  Britain. 

SAROTHRA,  in  bo, any,  a  g^nus  of  the  pentandria  tri- 
gynia  clafs.  The  calix  confids  of  live  fegments,  and  the 
corolla  O'  five  petals;  tl.e  caplule  is  coloured,  and  has 
three  cells  and  one  valve.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  a 
native  of  Virginia, 

SARSAPARILLA,  in  botany.  See  Smilax. 

SARTORIUS,  in  anatomy  See  Anatomy,  p.  207.' 

S  ARUM,  Of  Old  Sarum;  a  uorough-town  ot  AViltfhire, 
fituated  a  little  north  of  Sahlb^ry.  It  lends  two  mem¬ 
bers  to  parliament. 

SASSAFRAS,  in  botany.  SccLaurus. 

The  wood  is  imported  in  large  (Iraight  blocks :  it  is 
faid  to  be  warm,  aperient,  and  corroborant;  and  fre¬ 
quently  employed,  with  good  (uccefs,  for  pturifying  and 
fweetening  the  blood  and  juices;  for  which  purpofe  an  in- 
fufion,  in  the  way  of  tea,  is  a  very  pleafant  drink:  its 
oil  is  very  fragrant,  and  poffeffes  moil  of  the  virtues  of 
the  wood. 

SATELLITE  in  aftronomy,  the  fame  with  a  fecondary 
planet,  or  moon.  See  Astronomy. 

SATRAl'A.  or  Satrapes,  in  Periian  antiquity,  denotes 
an  admiral;  but  more  commonly  the  goveinor  of  a  pro* 
vince. 

SAT  PIN  a  gloffy  kind  of  filk  fluff,  the  warp  of  which 
js  very  fine,  and  (lands  out  fo  as  to  cover  the  coarfer 
woof. 

SATTINET,  a  flight  thin  kind  of  fattin,  commonly  flri* 
ped,  and  cHiefl)  ufed  by  the  ladies  for  fummer  night-  * 
gowns. 

SATURANTS,  in  pharmacy.  See  Absorbents* 

SATURATION,  in  chemiflry,  is  the  impregnating  an  a- 
cid  with  an  alkali,  or  vice  verfa,  till  eiiher  will  receive 
no  more,  and  the  mixture  will  become  ntutral. 

SATURDAY,  thefeventh  or  lafl  day  of  the  week,  fo  called 
from  the  idol  Seater,  worlhipped  on  this  day  by  the  an¬ 
cient  Saxons,  and  thought  to  be  the  fame  as  the  Saturn 
of  the  Latins. 

SATUREIA  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  didynamia  gym- 
nofpermia  clafs.  The  lacimge  of  the  corolla  are  neaily 
equal;  and  the  (lamina  are  approximate.  The  fpecies 
are  nine,  none  of  them  natives  of  Britain. 

The  leaves  of  fummer  favory  are  very  pungent,  warm, 
and  aromatic  ;  and  afford,  in  diftillation  with  water,  a 
fubtile  effentia]  oil.  Both  are  efleeemed  good  in  crudities 
of  the  (lomach,  afthraas,  and  menftrual  obflru<5lions. 

SATURN,  in  aftronomy.  See  Astronomy,  p.  442. 

Saturn, 
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Satur!^,  in  cb&miflry,  -^c,  an  appellation,  given;  to  leadt 
See  Chemistry,,  p.  84,  136. 

JSatur^n,  in  heraldry,  denotes  the  black  colour,  in  blazon¬ 
ing  me  drms  oPloveretgn  princes.' 

.SATURNALIA,  in  Roman  antrc|uijv,  a  feflival  obferved 
about  the  middle  of  December,  in  honour  of  the  god  Sa- 
.  turn.  v;i.om  Lucan  mt  Oifuces  giving  an  account  of  the 

-  ceremonies  obfervedon  this  occafion  thus:  “  During  my 
whole  reign  which  lads  bur  for  one  week,  no  public 

^  bufinefs  is  done;  there  is  nothing  but  drinking,  finging, 
play  ng,-  creating  iinugin.iry  kings,  placing  lerv.mts  with 
their  mailers  at  table,  i^c.  There  (Lai!  be  no  difputes, 
reproaches  but  the  rkh  and  poor,  mailers  and 

flaves,  (hall  be  equal,”  &c. 

On  this  fefhval  the  Romans  facrificed  bare-headed, 
contrary  to  their  cuflom  at  other  facrifices. 
SATURNINE,  an  appellation  given  to  perfon^s  of  a  me- 
Janchplydifpoftion,  as  being  fuppofed  under  the  influence 
of  the  pTanet  faturn 

SATYRE,  in  the  heathen  mythology,  a  fabulous  kind  of 
<ien)i*god,  or  rural  deity,  of  the  ancient  Romans,  repre- 
fented  with  goat’s  feet,  and  lharp. pricked  up  ears. 
Satyr,  or  Satire,  in  matters  of  literature,  a  difcouiTe 
or  poem,  expoflng  the  vices  and  follies  of  mankind.  ' 

The  chief  fatyrills  among  the  ancients  are  Horace, 
Juvenal,,  and  Perfins  :  tbofe  among  the  moderns,  Reg- 
and  BoHeau,  in  French  ;  and  Dryden,  Oldham, 
Rochefler,  Buckingham,  Pope,  Young,  &c,  among  the 
En^’lifli. 

SATYRIUM,  a  genus  of  the  gynandria  diandria  clafs. 

'  The  ne^arium  jcfembles  a  ferotum,  placed  behind  the 
flower.  The  fpecies  are  eight,  4  of  them  -natives  of 
Britain. 

SAV^ANNA,  a  town  and  river  of  Georgia,  jji  North- Ame¬ 
rica  :  W.  long.  81^  20',  N  lat.  32^, 

SAUCISSE,  or  Sausage,  in  the  military  art,  along  train 
of  powder,  fewed  up  in  a  roll  of  pitched  cloth,  about 
'  two  inches  in' diameter,  ferving  to  fet  fire  to  mines. 
SAUCISSON,  in  fortification,  a  mafs  of  large  branches  of 
trees  bound  together;  and  differing  only  from  a  fafein'e, 
as  this  is  compofed  of  fmall  branches^  of  twigs. 

SaucifTons  are  employed  to  cover  the  men,  and  to  make 
epaufemegts. 

SAVE,  a  large*  river  of  Germany-  which  rifing  in  Carin- 
thia,  runs  eaft  through  Carniola  and  Croatia,  and  divi. 
ding  Sclavonia  from  Turky,  difeharges  itfelLin^o  the  Da¬ 
nube  at  Belgrade, 

SAVIN,  in  botany.  See  Juniperus. 

SAVIOUR,  an  appellation  peculiaily  given  to  Jefus  Chrift, 

■  as  being  the  true  M  fliah,  and  Saviour  of  the  world, 
Crddr  of  St  Saviour  a  religious  order  in  tne  Ronufli 
church,  founded  by  St  Bridget,  about  the  year  1345  . 
'and  fo  called  from  us  being  pretended  that  our  Savi- 

-  our  himfeif  didated  to  the  foundrefs  its  conflitutions  and 
rules. 

According  to  the  confliturions,  this  order  is  principally 
founded  for  religious  women  who  pay  a  particular  honour 
to  the  holy  virgin:  but  there  are  fome  monks  of  ^’he  or¬ 
der,.  to  adminifler  the  facraments,  kndTpiriiual  aflidance 
‘  to  the  nuns. 

SAUMUR,  a  city  of  Fran -e,  in  the  province  of  Orlea- 
nois,  and  duchy  of  Anjou ;  twenty-four  miles  eafl:  of 
Anjou. 
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SAUNDERS.  See  Santalum. 

SAVOLAXIA,  a  fubdivifion  Of  Finland,  in  Ruff  a,  fitrra- 
ted  between  Cajania,  Kexholm,  Careiia,  and  Boihnla, 

SAVORY,  in  botany.  See  Saxureia. 

SAVOUR.  SeeTAS-TE. 

'SAVOY,  a  duchy,  fituated  between  France  and  Italy,  on 
the  wed  fide  of  the  Alps  ;  bounded  by  the  hTe  and- 
territory  ot  Geneva,  on  .the  north  ;  by  Swirz-^rl.ind  and 
Piedmont,  on  the  eaft ;' 5y  another  part  of  Piedmont  and 
D  iupiiine,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  Franche  Compte  and 
Diuphine,  on  the  weft  ^  < 

SAUVAGESIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  •  of  the  pent?ndria 
monogynia  clafs.  The  cajix  confifts  of  five  leaves,  and 
the  co'olla  of  five  fimbriated  petals  ;  the  neiflarium  has 
five  leaves,  lying  alternately  between  the  petals*;  and  the 
capfule  has  one  cell.  There  is  but  one  fpeciesi  a  n.itive 
Jamaica 

SAW,  an  mftrument  which  ferves  to  cut  into  pieces  feveral 
foiid  matters  ,  as  wood,  ftone,  ivory  i^c. 

'i  he  beft  faws  are  of  terppered  fteei  ground  bright  and 
fmooth  :  thofe  of  iron  are  only  hammer  hardened  :  hence,, 
the  r  rft,  befides  their  being  ihfFer,  are  hkewile  found 
fmoother  than  the  laft.  A'hey  are.^  known  to  le  well 
hammereci  by  the  ftift  bending  of  the  blade  ;  and  to  be 
well  and  evenly  ground,  by  their  bendingequaliy  in  a  bow. 

Saw-fish.  See  Squalus. 

SAXIFRAGA,'  in  b -t^ny,  a  genus  of  the  decandria  digy- 
nia  dills.  Tlie  calix  confifts  of  live  fegmenrs,  and  the 
coriftlaof  five  -.etals  ;  the  capfule  has  a  double  beak  and. 
one  cell.  *The  fpecies  are  38  nine  of  them  natives  of 
Britain 

The  ruberofities  at  the  root  of  the  granulata  6r  white- 
flowered  faxifiage  are  kept  in  the  (hops,  under  the  name 
of  faxifrage  feeds  ;  they  are  diuretic  and  attenuant  ;  and 
therefore  good  in  nepnriiic  Cafes  and  obftrudions  of  the 
menfes  and  vifeera. 

SAXONY,  the  name  of  two  circles  of  the  German  empire, 
diftioguithed  by  the  epithets  Upper  and  Lower.  The 
circle  of  Upper  Saxony  comprehends  the  duchy  of 
Saxony,  the  marquifaies  of.Miinia,  Lufatia,  and  Bran¬ 
denburg,  and  the  duchies  of  Ppmeranid,  Sa-k  Hall,  .Sax 
Altembuig,  Sax' Meifburg,  and  Sax  Naumburg'.  The 
circle  of  Lower  S-ixony  comprehends  the  duchies  of 
Mecklenburg,  HoHlein,  Lawenburg,  Lunenburg,  Zell, 
Bremen,  Brunfwic,  Hanover,  and  Magdeburg;  the  prin- 
cipabties  of  Vet  den  and  Halberilat,  and  the  biflioprick  of 
H'ldeftieim. 

SAY,  or  Saye,  in  commerce,  a  kind  of  ferge  or  woollen 
ftuflr.  much  ufed  abroad  for  lini.ngs,  and  by  the  religious 
for  ihirts :  with  us  it  is  ufed  tor  aprons  by  feveral  forts 
of  artificers,  being  ufually  dyed  grt-n. 

SCABIOSA,  in  botany,  a  plant  or  the  tetrandria  monogy¬ 
nia  clafs.  The  common  calix  confifts  of  many  leaves,  and 
the  proper  one  is  double;  the  receptacle  is  paleaceous. 

.  The  fpecies  are  2>,  three  of  them  natives  of  Britain^ 
viz,  the  fucefta,  or  devil’s  bit  ;  the  arvenfLs,  or  com¬ 
mon  field  fcabicus  ;  and  the  columbaria,  or  lefler  field 
fcabious. 

SCAFFOLD,  among  builders,  an  aficmblage  of  planks  and 
boards,  iuftained  by  treflels  an<J  pieces^  of  wood  hxed  in 
the  wall;  whereon  nufons,  brick  layers,  <^c  ftanft  iO’ 
work  in  building  high' walls,  6c:.  and  plaftcrers  in  pla- 
ftering  ceilings,  6c, 
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Scaffold  alfo  denotes  a  timber-work  raifed  in  the 
manner  of  an  amphitheatre,  for  the  more  commodious 

.  viewing  any  fhevv  or  ceremony  :  it  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  little 
Ibge,  raifed  in  foms  public  place,  whereon  to  behead 
criminals. 

.'SCAGEN,  a  promontory  of  North  Jutland,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Scagerrac  fea,  or  paffage  out  of  the  ocean  into 
the  Baltic  fea  :  E.lon,  lo®,  N,  lat.  58®. 

SCALADO,  or  Scalade,  in  the  art  of  war,  a  furious 
.  affault  made  on  the  wall  or  rampart  of  a  city,  or  ^ther, 
fortified  place,  by  means  of  ladders,  without  carrying  on 
works  in  form  to  feaire  the  men. 

SCALE,  a  mathematical  indrument,  confining  of  feveral 
lines  drawn  on  wood,  brafs,'  filver,  6'c.  and  varioufly 
divided,  according  to  the  purpofes  it  is  intended  to  ferve; 
whence  it  acquires  various  denominations,  as  the  plain 
fcale,  diagonal  fcale,  plotting  fcale.  See  Geometry. 

'Scale,  in  mulick,  is  a  denomination  given  to  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  fix  fyilables  invented  by  Guido^  Aretine,  a/, 
re^  mi,  fa,  fol,  /tz,  called  alfo  gammut.  See  Musics. 

SCALENE,  or  Scalenous  triangle,  fcalcnum,  in 
geometry,  a  triangle  whofe  (ides  and  angles  are  unqual.- 
SeeGEOMETRY.  ' 

SCALENUS,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  214. 

SCALPEL,  in  furgery,  a  kind  of  knife  ufed  in  anatomical 
diffeflions  and  operations  in  furgery. 

SCALPER,  or  Sca^ping-iron,  a  furgeon’s  inftruraent 
ufed  for  fcraping  foul  carious  bones. 

SCALPRA  dentalia,  inftruments  ufed  by'the  furgeons  to 
take  off  thofe  black,  livid,  or  yellow  crufts,  which  infeft 
the  teeth,  and  not  only  loofen  and  deftroy  them,  but  taint 
the  breath . 

‘SCAM2*!lGNY,  a  concreted  vegetable  juice  of  a  fpecies  of 
convolvulus,  partly  of  the  relin,  and  partly  of  the  gum- 
kind. 

The  Aleppo  fcammony  is  of  a  fpongy  texture,  light 
and  friable  :  it  is  of  a  faint  difagreeable  fmell,  and  its 
tafte  is  bitterifh,  very  naufeous,  and  acrimonious.  The 
Symrna  fcammony  is  conliderably  hard  and  heavy,  of  a 
black  colour,  of  a  much  ftronger  (mell  and  tafte  than  the 
former,  btherwife  it  much  refembles  it. 

Scammony  is  in  great  efteem  and  frequent  afe.  It 
is  an  ingredient  in  many  compolitions  of  the  (hops;  and 
thefe  are  prefcribed,  with  other  cathartics,  for  purging 
off  ferous  humours.  It  is  in  general,  however,  a  better 
purge  for  robuft  people  than  for  thofe  of  more  delicate 
conftitutions ;  though,  with  the  corrcftives  with  whffch 
it  is  joined,  it  is  given  with  fafety  and  fuccefs  to  chil¬ 
dren. 

SCANDALUM  magnatum,  in  law,  is  a  defamatory 
fpeech  or  writing'to  the  injury  of  aperfon  of  dignity;  for 
which  a  writ  that  bears  the  fame  name  is  granted  for  the 
recovery  of  damages. 

SCANDEROON,  a  port-town  of  Aleppo,  in  Afiatick 
Turky,  (ituated  on  thecoafto/'  the  Le (Ter  Alia:  E.  long. 
^6^,  N.  lat.  37°  15'.  .  .  * 

BCANDINAVIA,  a  large  country  which  confided  of  Swe¬ 
den,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  which  were  fometinies  un¬ 
der  the  government  of  one  prince;  but  is  now  under  the 
'  dominion  of  Sweden  and  Denmark. 

SCANDIX,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  digynia 
clafs.  The  corolla  is  of  an  irregular  (hape  ;  the  fruit  is 
iubulated  j  the  petals  are  entire;  .and  the  flofculcs  of  the 
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difc  are  generally  males.  There  arc  eight  fpecies,  two  of 
them  natives  of  Britain,  viz.  the  ped:en,  (hepherds  needle, 
or  Venus’s  comb  ;  and  the  onthrifcus,  or  (mail  hemlock 
ftiervill. 

SCANNING,  in  poetry,  the  meafuring  of  a  verfe  by  feet, 
in  order  to  fee  whether  or  no  the  quantities  be  duly  ob- 
ferved. 

The  term  is  chiefly  ufed  in  regard  to  the  Greek  and  La¬ 
tin  verfes.  Thus  an  hexameter  verfe  is  fcanned,  by  re- 
folving  it  into  fix  feet;  a  pentameter,  by  refoiving  it  into 
five  feet,  6'c. 

SCAPE-goat,  in  Jewifh  antiquity,  the  goat  which  was  fet 
at  liberty  on  the  great  day  of  expiation. 

Spencer  is  of  opinion,  that  the  fcape-goat  was  called 
Azazel,  becaufeit  was  fent  to  Azazel,  /.  the  devil;  the 
reafons  of  which  ceremony,  he  takes  to  be  thefe:  i .  That 
the  goat,  loaded  with  the  fins  of  the  people,  and  fent  to 
Azazel,  might  denote  the  miferable  condition  of  the  fin- 
ners.  2.  The  goat  vvas  fent  thus  loaded  to  the  daemons, 
to  (hew  that  they  were  impure,  and  to  deter  the  people 
from  'Vorfliipping  them.  3.  That  the  goat  fent  to  Azazel 
fuflicientJy  expiating  the  (ins  of  the  Ifraelites,  they  might 
the  more  willingly  abftain  from  the  expiatory  facrinces  of 
die  heathens. 

SCAPHOIDES,  or  os  naviculare.  See  Anatomy,  p.  186/ 

SCAPULA,  in  anatomy.  SeeANATOMY,  p.  176. 

SC '^PULAR,  in^ anatomy,  a  name  given  to  two  pair  of 
arteries  and  as  many  veins.  See  Anatomy,  Part  III. 
and  IV. 

Scapular,  or  Scapulary,  a  part  of  the  habit  of  feveral 
religious  orders  in  the  church  of  Rome,  worn  over  the 
gown,  as  a  badge  of  peculiar  veneration  for  the  blelTed 
Virgin.  It  confiftsof  two  narrow  breadths  or  (lips  of  cloth, 
covering  the  back  and  the  breaft,  and  hanging  down  to 
the  feet. 

The  devotees  of  the  fcapulary  celebrate  its  feftival  on 
the  1 6th  of  July. 

SCARAB^US,  the  beetle,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  in- 
fedts,  of  the  coleoptera  order:  the  antennas  of  the  beetles 
are  of  a  clavated  figure,  and  fiflile  logitudinally,  and  their 
legs  are  frequently  dentated.  There  are  87  fpecies. 

SCARBOROUGH,  a  borough  and  port  town  of  Yorkfhire, 
thirty-feven  iriiles  north-eaft  of  York. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and  is  famous  for 
a  medicinal  fpring,  which  has  been  the  lubjedl  of  great 
contefts  and  difputes  among  the  phyfical  people;  all  allow¬ 
ing  it  confiderable  virtues,  but  fomq  attributing  them  to 
one  ingredient,  others  to  another. 

SCARIFICATION,  in  furgery,  the  operation  of  making 
feveral  incifions  in  the  flcin  by  means  of  lancets,  or  other 
inftruments,  particularly  the  cupping  inftrument.  See 
Surgery. 

SCARLET,  a  beautiful  bright  red  colour. 

In  painting  in  water-colours,  minium  mixed  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  vermilion  produces  a  good  fcarlet  :  but  if  a  flower  in 
a  print  is  to  be  painted  of  a  fcariet.colour,  the  lights  as 
well  as  the  (hades  (hould  be  covered  with  minium,  and 
the  (haded  parts  finiflied  with  carmine,  which  will  pro¬ 
duce  an  admirable  fcarlet. 

SCARP,  in  fortification,  is  the  the  interlojt: talus,  or  (lope 
of  the  ditch  next  the  place,  .at  the  foot  of  the  rampart. 

Scarp,  in  heraldry,  the  fcarf  which  military  commanders 
wear  for  ornament. 


It 
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It  Is  borne  fomewhat  like  a  battoon  finifler,  but  is 
broader  than  it,,  and  is  continued  out  to  the  edges  of  the 
field:  whereas  the  battoon  is  cut  off  at  each  end.  See 
Plate  CXLVII.fig.  i6. 

SCARP ANTO,  an  illand  in  the  Mediterranean,  twenty 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Rhodes:  E.  long.  27°,  N,  lat.  36°. 

SCARUS,  in  ichthyology.  SeeLABRUs. 

SCAVENGERS,  two  officers  annually  chofen  in  every  pa- 
rifti  in  London  and  its  fuburbs  by  the  church -wardens, 
conftables,  and  other  inhabitants,  to  hire  perfons  called 
rakers,  with  carts,  to  clean  the'ftreets,  and  carry  away 
the  dirt  and  filth,  with  the  afhes  and  duft  from  every 
houfe. 

SCENE,  in  its  primary  fenfe,  denoted  a  theatre,  or  the 
place  where  dramatic  pieces  and  other  public  ffiews  were 
exhibited:  for  it  does  not  appear  that  the  ancient  poets 
were  at  all  acquainted  with  the  modern  way  of  changing 
the  fcenes  in  the  different  parts  of  the  play,  in  order  to  raife 
the  idea  of  the  perfons  reprefented  by  the  aflors  being  in 
different  places. 

The  original  fcene  for  ading  of  plays  was  as  fimpk  as 
the  reprefentations  themfelves :  it  confifted  only  of  a  plain 
plot  of  ground  proper  for  the  occafion,  which  was  in  fome 
degree  ffiaded  by  the  neighbouring  trees,  whofe  branches 
were  made  to  meet  together,  and  their  vacancies  fupplied 
with  boards,  flicks,  and  the  like;  and  to  complete  the 
flielter,  ihefe  were  fometimes  covered  with  fldns,  and 
fometiraes  with  only  the  branches  of  other  trees  newly 
cut  down,  and  full  of  leaves.  Afterwards  more  artificial 
fcenes  or  fcenical  reprefentations  were  introduced,  and 
paintings  ufed  inftead  of  the  objeds  themfelves.  Scenes 
were  then  of  three  forts  ;  tragic,  comic,  and  fatyric. 
The  tragic  fcene  reprefented  (lately  magnificent  edifices, 
with  decorations  of  pillars,  flatues,  and  other  things  fuit- 
able  to  the  palaces  of  kings  :  the  comic  exhibited  private 
houfes  with  balconies  and  windows,  in  imitation  of  com¬ 
mon  buildings :  arid  the  fatyric  was  the  reprefentation  of 
groves,  mountains,  dens,  and  other  appearances  ;  and 
thefe  decorations  either  turned  on  pivots,  or  (lid  along 
grooves,  as  thofe  in  our  theatres. 

Scene  is  alfo  a  part  ot;  divifion  of  a  dramatic  poem. 
Thus  plays  are  divided  into  ads,  and  ads  are  again  Tub- 
divided  into  fcenes  ;  in  which  fenfe  the  fcene  is  properly 
the  perfons  prefent  at,  or  concerned  in,  the  adion  on  the 
flage  at  fuch  a  time:  whenever,  therefore,  a  new  ador 
appears,  or  an  old  one  difappears,  the  adion  is  changed 
into  other  hands;  and  therefore  a  new  fcene  then  com¬ 
mences. 

SCENIC  GAMES,  among  the  ancients,  were  entertainments 

'  exhibited  on  the  feena  or  theatre,  including  plays,  dan* 
cing,  and  other  theatrical  performances, 

SCENOGR.APHY,  in  perfpedive,  the  reprefentation  of  a 
body  on  a  perfpedive  plane  ;  or,  a  defeription  thereof  in 
all  its  dimenfions,  fuch  as  it  appears  to  the  eye.  See 
Perspective. 

SCEPTER,  a  kind  of  royal  flaff,  or  battoon,  borne  by 
kings  on  folemn  occafions,  as  an  enfign  of  command  and 
authority. 

SCEPTICISM,  the  dodrines  and  opinions  of  the  fceptics, 
whofe  diflinguifhing  tenet  was  that  all  things  are  uncer-- 
tain  and  incomprehenfible,  and  that  the  mind  is  never  to 
affent  to  any  thing,  but  to  remain  in  perpetual  doubt  and 
fufpenfe.  This  dodrine  was  alfo  called  pyrrhonifm, 


from  the  name  of  Its'author.  See  Pyrrhoniaks. 

SCHAFFHOUSE,  the  capital  of  the  canton  of  Schaffhoufe, 
one  of  the  mod  northern  cantons  of  Switzerland:  E. 
long.  8°  40^  N.  lat.  47°  42^ 

SCHALHOLT,  the  capital  of  Iceland,  lubjed  to  Denmark: 
W.  long.  19°^,  N.  lat.  64^  30'. 

SCHAMACHIA,  a  city  ofPerfia,  in  the  province  of  Chlf- 
van,  fituated  on  the  well  fide, of  the  Cafpian  fea,  in  E. 
long.  50',- N.  lat.  41”.  . 

SCHELD,  a  river  which  rlfes  in  the  confines  of  Picardy, 
and  rims  north-eaflby  Cambr^y,  Valenciennes,  Tourhay, 
Qudenarde,  ^c,  and  receiving  the  Lis  at  Ghent,  runs 
ea/l  by  Dendermond,  and  then  north  to  Antwerp;  below 
which  city  it  divides  into  two  branches  ;  one  called  the 
Wefler-Scheld,  which  feparates  Flanders  from  Zejand, 
and  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  fea  near  Flufhing ;  and  the 
other  called  the  Oller-fcheld,  which  runs  by  Bergen-op- 
zoom,  and  afterwards  between  the  iflands  Beveiand  and 
Schowen,  and  a  little  below  falls  into  the  fea. 

SCHELLING,  an  illand  of  Holland,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Zuyder  fea,  between  Flie  Ifland  and  Ameland  : 
long.  50  20',  N.  lat.  530  34'. 

SCHEMNITZ,  capital  of  the  mine  towns  in  Upper  Hun¬ 
gary,  fixty  miles  north-eafl  of  Prefburg. 

SCHENECTIDA,  a  fortrefs  of  New-York,  in  America, 
fituated  on  Hudfon’s  River,  in  the  province  of  Albany, 
a  hundred  miles  north  of  New  York  city. 

SCHETLAND,  about  forty  iflands,  which  conftitutepart 
of  the  country  bf  Orkney,  or  the  Orcades,  in  Scotland, 
valuable  on  account  of  the  herring-fifhery  on  their  fhores  ; 
fituated  between  1®  call  and  2®  weft  longitude,  and  be¬ 
tween  61'’  and  62°  of  north  latitude, 

SCHIRAS,  or  Sheras,  a  city  of  Perfia,  in  the  province 
of  Fars,  180  miles  fouth  of  Ifpahan  ;  reckoned  the  fe- 
tfond  city  in  that  kingdom.  ~ 

SCHISM,  a  reparation,  or  breaking  off  from  communion 
with  any  church ;  on  account  of  fome  difagreement  in 
matters  of  faith  or  difcipline. 

SCHOENUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  triandria  mono- 
gynia  clafs.  The  glumse  are  paleaceous,  and  have  but 
one  valve;  it  has  no  corolla,  and  but  one  round  feed. 
The  fpecies  are  13,  five  of  them  natives  of  Britain. 

SCHOLASTIC,  fomething  belonging  to  the  fchools.  See 
School. 

SCHOLIAST,  a  grammarian,  who  writes  fcholia,  that  is, 
notes,  gloffes,  6" £■.  upon  ancient  authors, 'who  have  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  learned  languages.  See  the  next  article. 

SCHOLIUM,  a  note,  annotation,  or  remark,  occafionally 
made  on  fome  paffage,  propofition,  or  the  like.  This 
terra  is  much  ufed  in  geometry,  and  other  parts  of  ma¬ 
thematics,  where,  after  demonftrating  a  propofition,  it  is 
cuftomary  to  point  out  how  it  might  be  done  fome  other 
way,  or  ta  give  fome  advice,  or  precaution,  in  order  to 
-prevent  miftakes,  or  add  fome  particular  ufe,  or  applica¬ 
tion  thereof. 

SCHOOL,  a  public  place,  wherein  the  languages,  or  arts 
and  fciences  are  taught.  Thus  we  fay,  grammar-fehool, 
writing-fehool,  ^c. 

SCHWALBASH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Upper  Rhine,  and  in  the  territory  of  the  Wetteraw, 
and  county  of  Naffau,  eight  miles  north  of  Mentz. 

SCHWALBEA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  didynarnia  an-, 
giofpermia  clafs,  The  calix  confifts  of  four  fegments, 

ik« 
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the  fup-enor  tube  being  leaft,  ani  the  lowefl  largeft., 

^  Xhc-rj  hut  one  fpecies,  a  nitive  of  Arnerica. 
SCHW^HTSBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
o,f  Upper  Saxony,  and  larjdgrave  of  Thuringia,  eight 
miles  fourh  eaff  of  Gotha. 

SCHWARTZENBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  cir¬ 
cle  of  Franconia,  twenty  miles  eail  ol  Wurifburg. 
SCldWATS,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of  Tyrol, 
fitua'ted  on  the  nver  Inn,  twenty  miles  north-eall  of  In- 
.  fpriic. 

SGHWEIDNITZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  duchy  of 
Sdcfia,  capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  fame  name,  fiiuated 
twenty  fix  miles  fouth  of  Breflaw, 

SCHWEINFURT,  an  imperial  city  of  Germany,  in  the 
Clide  of  Franconia,  and  bhhopric  of  Wurifburg,  fitua- 
ted  on  the  river  Maine:  in  E.  long,  jo^  15^,  N.  lat, 

50«.i5'. 

SCIiENA,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  belonging  to  the  order 
of  thoracici.  The  membrane  of  the  gills  has  fix  rays  ; 
the  opercijla  and  whole  head  are  fcaiy.  There  are  five 
fp;xies.  ,  ■ 

SCIARRI,  in  natural  hiilory,  the  matter  which  runs  down 
in  burning  torrents  from  the  craters  of  volcanos,  and 
which  proba^'iy  ehntnins  mineral  and  metallic  particles, 

.  it  beiag  ponderous  and  hard. 

Some  of  the  feiarri  are  coarfe,  and  others  fine  and  po- 
iifhed  on  the  furface  ;  forae  of  them  are  black,  others 
grey,  others  reddifh,  and  others  of  the  colour  of  iron, 

-  and  many  of  them  have  coverings  of  pure  fulphur  over 
their  whole  fprface.  They  feem  to  be  the  refuit  of  ma¬ 
ny  forts  pf  minerals  melted  together. 

SCIATICA.  See  Medicine,  p.  128. 

'SCIENCE,  in  philolophy,  denotes  any  tfoifirine,  deduced 
from  Rlf-evident  and  certain  principles,  by  a  regular  de- 
morlflration. 

SCILLA  the  Squill,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  hexan- 
dria  monogynia  clafs.  The  corolla  confi! Is  of  fix  open, 
deciduous  petals ;  and  the  filaments  refemble  threeds. 
^There  ^re  eight  fpecies,  two  of  them  natives  of  Britain, 
viz.  the  bifoha,  or  vernal  dar-hyaemth  ;  and  the  auium- 
nalis,  or  leffer  autumnal  ftar-hyacinth. 

The  fniddle  parr  of  the  root  of  the  feilia  maritirna,  a 
a  native  of  Spain,  is  only  ufed  in  medicine  :  the  apothe¬ 
caries  cut  the  root  perpendicularly  in  two  ;  and  leparating 
the  heart  and  the  outer  parts,  Ahey  expofe  the  others  to 
'  dry.  This  foot  is  extremely  acrid,  attenuant,  and  diflbl- 
vent:  it  is  apt  ro  prove  emetic  in  whatever  form  it  is  given ; 
but  this  may  be  prevented,  by  adding  a  few  grains  oB 
cianamon  to  it  :  it  then  becomes  a  powerful  medicine  in 
all  obftruiffions  of  the  vifeera  ;  it  promotes  urine  and  the 
menfes,  and  cuts  the  tough  phlegm  which  almoft  choaks 
in  •dthmas  and  many  other  diforders  of  the  bread. 
SCILLY.  a  duller  of  iflands'and  rocks,  fituated  in  the 
Arjantic  ocean  :  W.  long.  7*^,  N.  lat. 

SCIO,  an  ifland  ofTurky.  in  the  Archipelago,  fituated  in 
E.  long.  2  7®,'N.  lat.  38®  15'.  ^ 

SCIOPTIC,  a  fpherc,  or  globe  of  wood,  with  a  circular 
hole  or  perforation,  wherein  a  lens  is  placed.  It  is*  fo 
fitted,  that,  like  the  eye  of  an  animal,  it  rrjay  be  turned 
.  round  every  way,  to  be  ufed  in  making  experiments  of 
the  darkened  room. 

•SCIRO,  an^fland  of  Turky,  in  the  Archipelago,  fituated 
long.  25°,  N.  lat.  3^^  r^'. 
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SCIRPUS,  tn  botany,  a  genus  of  the  trlandria  monogynia 
^clafs,  '  The  .gluc-uae  are.  paleaceous ,  aud  imbricated  ;  it 
has  nev oorolia, .  and  ut  one  beardUU  feed.  The  fpecies 
are  27,  ten  of  bich  are  nat  ves  of  Britain,, 
SGIRRHUS.,  m  furgery  and  medieme,  a  hard  tumour  of 
.  any  pa^t  of  the  body,  void-. of  pain,  anfiag  from  the  in- 
fpilUdon  and  induration  of  the  fiaids  contained  in  a 
gland;  though  it  may  appear  in  any  other  part,  efpecially 
in  the  fat,  being  one  of  the  ways  wherein  an  inflammation 
terminates.  See  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
SCIURUS,  the  Squirrel,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  be- 
longirg  CO  the  order  of  glires.  It  kas  two  fore-teeth  in 
each  jaw,  the  fuperior  ones  fhaped  like  wedges,  and  the 
inferior  ones  comprelTed.  There  are  eleven  fpecies* 
«  Tne  vulgaris,  or  comm,  a  fquirrel,  which  is  a  native  of 
moil:  fouthern  parts  q^I  Europe,  has  a  pencil  of  hairs  on 
the  top  of  the  ears,  four  toes  on  the  fore-feet,  "land  five 
on  the  hind  ones  :  In  ihe  fummer,  it  is ‘of  a  reddifh  co¬ 
lour,  w(ch  a  white  belly  ;  in  the  winter,  it  is  of  a  blueifh 
afh-colour.  The  Iqu  rrel  is  a  very  adive  animal ;  it  feeds 
upon  nuts,  berries,  drc.  which  it  carries  to  its  .mouth  by 
the  fore*fe'.:t  :  It  lays  up  its  fuperfluous  food  in  holes; 

*  and  makes  a  round  nefl  of  mofs. 

SCL 'UlEA,  in- botany.  See  Salvia.  ^ 

SCLAVONI A,  a  province  fubjed  to  the  houTe  of  Auflria, 
and  bounded  on  the  north-eaft  by  the  rivers  Dravc  and 
Danube,  which  feparate  it  from  Hungary  ;  being  about 
two  hundred  miles  long,  and  fixty  broad. 

It  takes  Its  name  from  ihe  Sclavi,  an  ancient  people 
.  of  European  Scythia  ;  from  whom  is  like  wife  derived  the 
Sclavonic  language,  which  is  f  id-  to  be  the  mofi  exten- 
five  language  in  the  world,  except  the  Arabic  ;  as  being 
the  common  mother  of  the  Rulfian,  Hungarian,  Poiifh, 
Bulgarian,  Carinthian,  Bohemian,  ^c.  languages. 
SCLERANTHUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  decandria 
digynia  cUfs.  The  c^li.x  confifls  Of  one  leaf  ;  it  has  no 
corolla-;  and  the  feeds  are  two,  inclofed  in  the  calix. 
There  are  three  fpecies,  two  of  them  natives  of  Britain, 
viz.  tlie  annuus,  german  knot-grafs,  or  annual  knawel ; 
and  the  perennis,  or.perenmial  knawel. 

SCLEROTICA,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  289. 
SCLEROTICS,  medicines  proper  to  harden  and  conlolidate 
the  flefh  of  the  parts  to  which  they  are  applied  :  as  pur- 
flaio,  houfe-ieek,  flea-wort  garden  night-fliade, 
SCOLOPAX,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  belonging  to  the  or¬ 
der  of  gralias.  The  beak  is  cylindrical,"  obi'ufe,  and 
longer  than  the  head  ;  the  noffnis  are  linear  :  the  face 
is  covered  ;  and  the  feet  have  four  toes.  There  are  18 


fpecies. 

SCOLOt^ENDRA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infeifls  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  order  of  aptera.  The  fee^  are  very  numerous, 
being  as  many  on  each  fide  as  there  are  joints  in  the  bo¬ 
dy  ;  the  antennae'  are  fetaceous  :  there  aie  two  jointed 
pappi  and  the  body  is  deprelTed.  There  are  eleven 
fpecies. 

SCOLYMUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  fyngenefia  poly- 
gamia  aequalis  dafs.  The  receptacle  is  paleiiceoos  ;  the 
calix  is  imbricated  and  pii  kiy  ;  and  it  has  no  pappus. 
There  are  two  fpecies,  both  natives  of  fm!y. 

SCOMBER,  in  ichthyology  a  genus  belonging  to  the  or¬ 
der  of  thoracici.  •  The  head  is  fmooih  and  coraprefled;, 
and  there  are  feven  rays  in  the  gill-nieaibrgne.  The  fpe¬ 
cies  are  ten. 

SCONE, 
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SCONEf  or  Scoow,  a  town  of  Scotland,  near  Perth,  re¬ 
markable  for  being  the  place  where  the  kings  of  Scotland 
were  crowned. 

SCOPARIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  tetrandria  mono- 
gynia  clafs.  The  calix  confifts  of  four  fegments  ;  the 
,  corolla  is  rotated’,  with  four  fegments  ;  and  the  capfule 
has  one  cell,  and  two  valves,  containing  many  feeds. 
There  are  two  fpecies,  none  of  them  natives  of  Britain. 
SCOPER,  or  ScuPER-HOLES,  in  a  fliip,  are  holes  made 
through  the  fides,  clofe  to  the  deck,  to  carry  off  the  wa¬ 
ter  that  comes  from  the  pump, 

SCORBUTUS,  the  Scurvy.  SccMedicine,  p.  io6. 
SCORDIUM.  See  Teucrium. 

SCORIA,  or  DROSS,  among  metallurgies,  is  the  recre¬ 
ments  of  metals  in  fufion  ;  or,  more  determinately  fpeak^ 
ing,  is  that  rnafs  which  is  produced  by  melting  metals  and 
ores,  and  when  cold  is  brittle,  and  not  diffoluble  in  wa¬ 
ter  ;  being  properly  a  kind  of  glafs, 
SCORIFICATION,  in  metallurgy,  is  the  art  of  reducing 
a  body,  either  entirely,  or  in  part,  into  fcoria. 
SCORPiENA,An  ichthyology,  a  genus  belonging  to  the 
order  of  thoraciei.  The  head  is  large  and  lharp  ;  the 
eyes  are  near  each  other  ;  there  are  teeth-  in  the  Jaws, 
palate,  and  fauces  ;  and  there  are  feven  rays  in  the  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  gill.  The  fpecies  are  three. 

SCORPIO,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infers  belonging  to  the 
order  of  aptera.  It  has  eight  feet,  befides  two  frontal 
claws  ;  the  eyes  are  eight  in  number,  three  on  each  lide 
of  the  thorax,  and  two  op  the  back  ;  it' has  two  claw- 
fliap'ed  palpi,  a  long  jointed  tail,  with  a  pointed  weapon 
at  the  extremity  ;  it  has  Jikewife  two  co,mbs  fituate  be¬ 
twixt  the  breaft  and  abdomen.  There  are  fix  fpecies,  all 
natives  of  fpiuhern  climates. 

Scorpio,  in  aftronomy.  See  Astronomy,  p.  4S7. 
SCORPIURUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  diadelphia  de- 
candria  clafs.  The  pjd  is  cylindrical,  revolute,  and  in¬ 
tercepted  with  ifihmi.  There  are  four  fpecies,  none  of 
them  natives  of  Britain; 

BCORZONERA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  fyngenefia  po- 
Jygamia  aequalis  clafs.  The  receptacle  is  naked  ;  the 
pappus  is  plumofe  ;  ^nd  the  calix  is  imbricated  with 
fcales  membranaceous  at'the  edges.  There  are  1 1  fpecies, 
none  of  them  natives  of  Britain. 

SCOT,  a  cufiomary  contribution  laid  upon  all  fubjedts  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  abilities.  Whoever  were  afiefled  fo  any 
.  'contribution,  though  not  by  equal  portions,  were  faid  to 
pay  fcot  and  lot.'* 

SCOTIA,  in  archite<5lure,  a  femicircular  cavity  or  channel 
between  ihe  tores,  in  the  bafes  of  columns.  See  Archi¬ 
tecture, 

SCQTISTS,  a  r€<£Iof  fchool-divines  and  phllofophers,  thus 
called' from  their  founder  J.  Duns  Scotus,  a  Scotifh  cor¬ 
delier,  who  maintained  the  immaculate  conception  of  the 
virgin,  or  thawhe  was  born  without  original  fin.,  in  op- 
pofition  to  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the  Thomifis. 
SCOTLAND,  exclufive  of  the  iflands,  is  fituated  between 
and  6^  W.  long,  and  between  54®  30'  and  58"  30' 
N.  lat.  being  about  three,hundred  miles  long  from  north 
to  fouth  and  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
broad,  from  eaR  to  weR. 

Since  the  union  with  England,  Scotland  is  divided  into 
.  thirty-three  Ihires,  or  counties,  which  all  together  fend 
.only  thirty,  knights  to  parliament,  by  reafon  the  Ihires  of 
'  You.  III.*  N°  92.  '  2 


Bute  and  Cathnefs  chufe  only  alternately,  or  every  other 
parliament,  in  their  turns  ;  as  do^thofe  of  Cromarty  and 
Nairn,  Clackmannan  and  Kinrofs. 

The  royal  boroughs  of  Scotland  are  fixty.fire,  but  fo 
clafied  as  to  fend  only  fifteen  burgefies  to  parliament.. 

Nenjj  Scotland,  Nova  Scottdy  one  of  the  Britifii  colonics 
in  North  America,  is  fituated  between  62^  and  ^2^  W. 
long,  and  between  43^  and  51*^  N.  lat.  being  bounded  by 
the  river  of  St  Laurence  on  the  north  and  north-weR  ; 
by  the  bay  of  St  Laurence,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on 
the  eaR  ;  by  the  fame  ocean,  and  New-EngUnd,  on  the 
fouth  ;  and  by  Canada,  ph  the  weR. 

SCOTOMIA,  in  medicine,  a  dizzinefs  or  fwimmlcg  in  the 
head,  wherein  the  animal  fpirits  are  fo  whirled  about,  that 
external  objetRs  feem  to  turn  round. 

SCRATCH- PANS,  in  the  Englifh  falt-works,  a  np.me  given 
to  certain  leaden  pans,  which  are  ufuaily  made  about  a 
foot  and  half  long,  a  foot  broad,  and  three  incl.  .4  deep, 
and  have  a  bow,  or  circular  handle  of  iron,  by  which 
they  may  be  drawn  out  with  a  hook,  when  the  liquor  in 
the  pan  is  boiling.  ^ 

The  ufe  of  thefe  pans  is  to  receive  .a  calcarions  earth, 
of  the  nature  of  that  which  incruRs  our  tea  kettles,  which 
feparates  from  the  water  in  boiling  ;  this  fubRance  they 
call  fcratcTi  ;  and  thefe  pans,  being  placed  at  -the  corners 
of  the  falt-pan,  where  the  heat  is  leaR  violent,  catch  it 
as  it  fubfides  there. 

SCREW,  one  of  the  fix  mechanical  powers,  See  Me  cha- 

.  Nics,  p.  49. 

SCRIBE,  an  officer  among  the  Jews  whofe  bufinefs  was  to 
write  ;  of  which  there’ were  three  kinds  :  the  firfl  and 
principal  of  which  were  the  feribes  of  the  law,  whofe  of¬ 
fice  was  to  write  and  interpret  feripture ;  thefe  were  in 
great  credit  and  eReem  among  the  Jews,  and  had  even 
the  precedency  of  the  piieRs  and  facrificers,  and  their 
decifions  were  received  with  almoR  the  fame  rerpcR  as 
the  law  of  God  itfelf ;  the  fecond  kind,  properly  called 
feribes  of  the  people,  were  a  fort  of  niagifirates  :  and  the 
third  were  public  notaries,  or  fecretaries  of 'the  council  ; 
which  were  the  lead  confiderable. 

The  feribes,  among  the  Romms,  wrote  out  decrees, 
or  njRs,  and  made  out  authentic  copies  of  them. 

SCRIBING,  in  joinery,  cbr.  is  a  term  uled  when  qne 
fide  of  a  piece  of  RufF  is  to  be  fitted  to  another  that  is  ir¬ 
regular. 

SCRIPTURE,  an  appellation  given,  by  way  of  eminence, 

,  to  the  facred  and  infpired  writings  of  the  Bible.  See 
Bible.  *> 

SCROPHULA,  in  medicine.  See  Medicine,  p.  157, 
6‘c. 

SCROPHULARIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  didynamia 
angiofpermia  clafs.  The  calix  has  five  fegments  ;  the 
corolla  is  fomewhat  globular  ;  and  the  capfule  has  two 
cells.  There  are  14  fpecies,  four  of  them  natives  of 
Britain,  v/z.  the  nodofa,  or  knobby-rooted  figwort  ;  the 
aquatica,  or  water  figwort  ;  the  fedrodonia,  or  bRm- 
leaved  figwort  ;  and  the  vernalis,  or  yellow  figwort. 

SCROTUM,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatom.y,  p.  271. 

SCRUPI,  in  natural  hiRory,  foflils,  formed  imoJarge  de¬ 
tached  raalTes  without  cruRs,  and  com^ofed  of  a  variouRy 
debafed  ciyRalJine  matter. 

SCRUPLE,  a  weight'equal  to  the  third  psrt  of  a  dram,  jov 
to  twenty  grains. 

7  E  *  SCRU- 
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SCRUTINY,  a  ftrldi  examination  of  any  thing. 

SCU,LP I'URE.,  an  art  by  which,  in  raking  away,  or  ad¬ 
ding  to  matter,  all  forts  of  figures  are  formed  by  the  hand, 

<  either  in  the  ftone,  wood,  wax,  or  metal.  In  its  full 
latitude  it  (ignifies  both  the  art  of  working  in  creax,  pro- 
^  perly  called  engraving;  and  of  working  in  relievo,  which 
is  more  (•tri(flly  called  fculpture. 

The  lirlt  works  in  fculpture  were  with  clay,  not  only 
in  making  (latues,  but  in  forming  models  ;  and  to  this 
day  a  fculptor  never  undertakes  any  thing  Qonliderable, 
without  forming  a  model,  either  in  clay  or  wax.  In  ma 
king  figures  of  tliefe  materials,  they  begin  and  fin-lh  their 
woik  with  their  bands,  ufing  only  three  or  four  pieces 
of  wood,  v/hich  are  rouodifii  at  one  end,  and  at  the  o- 
ther  flat,  with  a  fort  of  claws  and  teeth,  which  are  to 
fmootb  and  fcrarch  the  work.  For  waxen  models,  to  e- 
1  very  pound  of  wax  add  half  a  pound  colophony  feme 
add  turpentine,  and  melt  it  together  with  oil  of  olives  ; 
more  or  left  of  the  latter  being  uf  d  as  they  would  have 
•  the  matter  harder  or  fofter:  fome  alfo  add  a  little  vermi¬ 
lion,  to  give  it  a  colour;  this  is  wrought  and  .  moulded 
with  the  fingers  like  clay. 

For  fculpture  in  wood,  which  we  properly  call  carving, 
the  firfl:  thmg  required  is  to  chufe  wood  proper  for  the 
■work  the  fculptor.is  to  perform  If  it  be  any  thing  large, 
and  that  requires  a  great  deal  cF  ftrengtli  and  folidiiy, 
the  bardeft  and  inofl  durable  wood  is  to-be  chofen;  and 
for  fmaller  works  and  ornaments,  the  fotter  wood  is  ufed; 
but  it  mufl  be  fuch,  however,'  as  is  fi  m  and  clofc:  for  a 
large  work,  though  it  be  only  a  fingle  figure,  it  is  better 
to  make  ufe  of  feveral  pieces  of  wood,  or  bits  of  board, 
glued  together,  than  of  one  whole  piece,  which  iyraore 
liable  to  crack;  for  a  thick  piece  of  wood  may  nor  be 
dried  to  the  heart,  however  it  may  appear  on  the  outfide. 

In  fculpture  in  marble  and  other  hone,  the  fird:  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  faw  out  a  block  of  marble,  of  the  bignefs 
of  the  work  to  be  performed  ;  and  this  being  done,  the 
fuperfluities  are  to  be  uken  off  by  a  flubbed  point  and  a 
r  heavy  mallet;  thus  bringing  it  near  the  meafures  requi¬ 
red,  the  fculptor  reduces  it  ftill  nearer  with  a  finer  tool, 
called  a  dog’s  tooth,  it  having  two  joints. ^ but  one  not 
fo  lharp  as  the  other.  After  this  he  makes  ufe  of  his  gra 
dine,  which  is  a  flat  cutting  tool,  with  three  teeth:  he 
then  takes  off;  with  a  fmopth  chiflTel,  the  fcratches  the 
gradine  left  on  the  marble,  and  ufes  it  with  dexterity  and 
delicacy,  to  give  foftnefs  and  tendernefs  to  his  figure;  till 
at  length,  taking  rafps  of  different  degrees  of  finem-fs, 
the  work  is  gradually  rendered  fit  for  polifhing.  To  polifli 
the  work,  the  fculptor  ufes  pumice  flone  and  fmalt;  then 
he  goes  over  it  with  tripoli;  and  when  he  would  give  it 
more  Inflre,  rufs  it  with  leather  and  rtraw  afhes.  There 
are  feveral  other  tools  ufed  by  fculptors,  adapted  to  the 
different  parrs  of  the  work,  and  the  nature  of  the  flone 
they  make  ufe  of.'  As  the  models  of  clay  fhrink  as  they 
grow  dry,  whenever  fculptors  undertake  a  confiderable 
piece  of  work,  they  only  ufe  the  model  for  mak  ng  a 
mould  of  plaifler  or  flucco,  in  which  is  formed  a  figure 
of  the  fame  matter,  which  ferves  them  thenceforth  for  a 
model,'  and  by  which  they  adjufl  all  their  meafures  and 
proportions  To  proceed  the  more  regularly,  on  the 
head  of  the  model  they  place  an  immoveable  circle  di¬ 
vided  into  degrees,  with  a  moveable  rule  or  index,  fix¬ 
ed  in  the  centre  of  the  circle,  and  'divided  aJfo  into  e* 


qual  parts:  from  the  end  of  the  rule  han^s  a  line  with  a 
plummet,  which  lerves  to  take  all  the  points,  to  be  tranf- 
ferred  thence  to  the  blo^k  of  marble,  from  whofe  top 
hangs  another  plummet,  like  that  of  the  model.  But 
there  ate  forne  excellent  fculptors,  who  difapprove  of  tWs 
method;  urging,  that  the  fmailefl  motion  of  the  model 
changes  their  meafures,  for  which  reafon  they  chufe  ra- 

'  ther  to  take  all  their  meafures  with  the  compafles. 

SCUM,  properly  denotes  the  impurities  which_,a  liquor,^  by 
boiling,  cafls  up  to  the  furface.  ‘> 

The  term  feum  is  alfo  ufed  for  what  is  more  properly 
called  the  fcoria  of  metals 

SCURVY,  in  medicine.  See  Med i cne,  p.  io6. 

Scurvy  GRASS,  in  botany.  See  Cochlearia. 

SCU  FELLARIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  didynamia 
gymnofpermia  cUfs.  The  calix  is  entire  on  the  edge, 
is  Ihut  after  the  flowering,  and  operculaied.  The  fpecies 
are  13,  two  of  them  natives  of  Britain,  viz.  the  galeri- 
culata,  or  hooded. willow-herb;  and  the  minor,  ur  lefler 
hooded  willow-herb. 

SCUTIFORME  bs,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with  roiula. 
See  Anatomy,  p  1^5.  ^ 

Scutiformis  cartilago,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with 
the  thyroid  cartilage  See  Anat o m y,  p.  300. 

SCUTTLES,  in  a  fl^ip,  fquare  hobs  cut-in  the  deck,  big 
enough  to  let  in  the  body  a  man,  ferving  to  let  people 
down  into  any  room  below  upon  occafion,  or  from  one 
deck  to  another.  ’ 

SCYTHIA.  The  iTorthern  parts  of  Europe  and  Afia  were 
anciently  fo  called,  which  afterwards  obtained  the  name 
of  Tartary. 

SEA,  is  frequently  ufed  for  that  vafl  trad  of  water  encom. 
palling  the  whole  earth;  but  is  more  properly  a  part  or  di- 
vifion  of  ihele  waters,  and  is  better  defined  akfler  aflem- 
blage  of  v/at!  r,  which  lieth  before  and  waflieib  the  coafts 
of  fome  particular  countries  from  whence  it  is  generally 
denominated,  cs  the  Irilh  fea,  the  Mediterranean  fea,  the 
Ara’^ian  fea  <bc. 

Wh  it  proper  fion  the  fuperficles  of  the  fea  bears  to  that 
of  the  lahd  is  not  precifely  known,  though  it  is  faid  to  be 
fomewhat  morr^  than  two  thirds.  As  the  waters  of  the 
earth  mull  necelfanly  rife  to  the  furface  thereof,  as  being 
fpecifically  lighter  than  the  earth,  it  was  nectfiary  there 
Ihould  be  large  cavities  therein  for  receptacles  to  contain 
them;  otherwife  they  would  have  overfpread  all  the  fu- 
perficies  of  the  e  rth,  and  fo  have  rendered  it  utterly  un¬ 
inhabitable  for  terreltrial  animals  ,  for  the  centre  of  the 
earth  being  the  common  centre  of  gravi'y.  and  the  nature 
of  fluids  being  fuch  that  they  equally  yield  to  equal 
powers,  and  the  power  of  attradion  being  every  where 
equal  at  equal  diflances  from  the  centre,  it  Follows,  that 
the  fuperficial  parts  of  the  water  will  every  where  con¬ 
form  themfelves  to  an  equidiflani  fituation  from  the  cen¬ 
tre,,  and' confequently  will  form  the  furface  of  a  fphere 
fo  far  as  they  extend  Hence,  that  the  fea  feems  higher 
than  the  earth  or  land,  refults  f.om  tlie  fallacy  of  viiion, 
whereby  all  objeds.  and  the  parts  of  land  as  well  as  Tea, 
the  farther  they  are  off*  from  us.  the  higher  they  appear ; 

,  the  reafon  of  all  which  is  plain  from  optics:  for  it  is  well 
known,  that  the  denfer  any  medium  is  through  which 
we  behold  objeds,  the  greater  is  the  refradion,  or  the 
more  their  images  appear  above  the  horizontal  level;  alfo 
the  greater  quantity  of  the  medium  the  rays  pafs  through, 
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the  mora  will  they  be  bent  from  their  firfl  (lire(51*on;  ’'o.i 
both  th^fe  accounts  the  appearances  of  things  reniote,  and 
on  the  Tea,  will  be  fomewh^t  above  the  horizon,  and  the 
more  To  as  they'are  the  more  remote. 

Wvth  regaW  to' the  depth  or  profundity  of  the  fea,  Va- 
renms  affirms,  that  it  is' in  fome  places  unfathomablej 
and  n  other  places  very  various,  being  in  certain  places 
TTj’T’/  t?  Jt^2tV  44-  Englifh  miles,  in  other  places 
deeper,  Mnd  much  lefs  in  bays  than  in  oceans.  In  general, 
the  dqjths  of  theTea  bear  a  great  analogy  to  the  height 
of  mountams  on  the  land,  fo  Far  as  is  hitherto  difcovered. 

There  are  two  princtpal  reafons  why  the  Tea  doth  not 
inereaFe  by  means  of  rivers,  he.  falling  every  where  into 
it.  The  fird  is,  becaiife  waters  return  from  the  Tea  by 
fijHtejranean  cavities  and  aquedudls,  through  various  pajrts 
of  the  earth.  Secondly,  becaufe  the  quantity  ofvapours 
raifed  from  the  Tea,  and  falling  on  the  land,  only  caufe  a 
circulation,  but  no  increafe  of  water.  It  hath  been  found 
by  calculation,  that  in  a  fumraer^s  day  there  may  be  raifed 
in  vapours,  from  the  Mediterranean  Tea,  5280000000  tuns 
of  water  ;  and  yet  this  fea  receiveth  not,  from  all  its 
nine  great  rwers,  above  1827000000  tuns  per  day, 
which  is  but  a  third  part  of  what  isexhauiled  in  vapours. 

With  regard  to  the  lalcnefs  of  the  fea-water,  it  is  very 
rationally  judged  to  arife  from  great  multitudes  both  of 
mines  and  mountains  of  fait,  difperfed  here  arrd  there  in 
the  depths  of  the  fea.  Dr  Halley  fuppofes  that  it  is  pro- 
b.ible  the  greateO:  part  ofthe  fea  fait,  and  of  all  fait  lakes, 
as  the  Cafpian  fea,  the  Dead  fea,  the  lake  of  Mexico, 
and  the  'l^dcaca  in  Peru,  is  derived  from  the  water  of 
the  rivers  which  they  receive  ;  anddince  this  fort  of  lakes 
his  no  exit  or  difeharge,  but  by  tha‘  exhalation  of  va¬ 
pours  ;  and  alfo  fince  thefe  vapours  are  entirely  frelh,  or 
devoid  of  fuch  particles;  it  is  certain  the  faltnefs  of  the 
fea  and  fuch  lakes  muft,  from  jime  to  time  increafe,  and 
therefore  the  ialcnefs  at  this  tinie  is  greater  than  at  any 
time  heretofore  He  further  adds,  that  if,  by  experi- 
ments  made  in  diiTe rent  ages,  we  could  find  the  different 
qu  mtity  of  fait  which  the  fame  quantity  of  water  {taken 
up  in  the  fame  place,  and  in  all  other  the  fame  circum- 
ftances)  would  aff  >rd,  it  would  be  eafy  from  thence,  by 
rules  of  proportion,  to  find  the  age  of  the  world  very 
nearly,  or  the  time  wherein  it  has  been  acquiring  its  pre- 
fent  faltnefs. 

With  regard  to  the  ufe  of. this  fait  property  of  fea- 
water,  it  is  obferved,  that  the  faltnefs  of  the  fea  preferves 
its  waters  pure  and  fweet,  which  otherwife  would  corrupt 
and  'dink  like  a  filthy  lake,  and  conrequentjy  that  none 
of  myriads  of  creature  that  now  Jive  thefe  n  cuuld  then 
have  a  being.  From  thence  alfo  the  fea- vvdter  becomes 
much  heavier,  and  therefore  ffiips  of  greater  fize  and 
quantity  may  be  ufed  thereon.  Salt  water  alfo  doth  not 
freeze  fo  foon  as  frefh  water,  whence  the  feas  are  more 
free  for  navigation.  We  have  lately  had  publdhed  a 
diffenation,  by  Dr  Ruffel,  concerning  the  medical  ufes  of 
fea- water  in  difeafes  of  the  glands,  he,  wherein  the  author 
premifes  fome  obfervations  upon  the  nature  of  fea-water, 
confidered  as  impregnated  with  particles  of  vill  the  bodies 
it  paffes  over,  fuch  as  fubrnarine  plants,  fifn  falts,  mine¬ 
rals,  he.  and  faturated  with  their  feveral  effiuvia,  to  enrich 
it,  and  keep  it  from  putrefadlion  ;  hence  this  fluid  is  fup- 
pofed  To  contradt  a  foapinefs,  and  the  whole  collefi ion, being 
pervaded  by  thefulphureous  Reams  paffing  through  it,  to.^ 
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conRitute  what  we  calJTea  water,  tlie  eonfeffed  difiin. 
guiflling  charaifleriRics  of  which  are  faltnefs,  bitternefs, 
niti'ofity,  and  -umRuofity tyhence  the  quthor  concedes, 
that  it  may  be  juRly  expedled  tcTcontributefignaljy  to  the 
impr.ovement  of  phyfic.  The  cafes  in  which  cur  author 
informs  us  we  are  to  expert  advantage  from  fea-water, 
are,  i.  In  ail  recent  obRrudions  of  the.  glands  of  the 
inteRines  and  mefentery.  2.  All  recent  obRrudiohs  of 
the  pulmonary  glands,  and  thofe  of  the^vlfcera,  which 
frequently  produce  confumptions.  3  ,  All  recent  glan¬ 
dular  fwellings  of  the  neck,  or  other  parts,  4,  Recent 
(  tumours  of  the  joints,  if  they  are  not  fuppurated,  or.  be- 
"come  feirrhous,  or  cancerous,  and  have  not  carious  bones 
for  their  caufe.  5.  Recent  defluiRions  upon  the  glands 
of  the  eye-lids.  6.  All  defoedations  of  the  flein,  from  an 
eryfipelas,  to  a  lepra.  ,7  Dife^fes  of  the  glands  of  the 
nofe,  with  their  ufual  companion  a  thicknefs  of  the  lip. 
8.  QbRrucl'ions  of 'the  kidrieys,  where  there  is  no  in. 
flammation,  and  the  Rone  not  large.  9.  In  recent  ob- 
ftruiftions  of  the  liver  this  method  will  be  proper,  where 
it  prevents  conRipaiions  of  the  belly,  and  affiRs  other  me.;, 
dicines  direiRed  in  iiReric  cafes.  The  fame  remedy  is. 
faid  to  be  of  fignal  fervice  in  the  hronchocele  ;  and  is  like* 
wife  recommended  for  the  prevention  of  thofe  bilious  co¬ 
lics  that  fo  frequently  affect  otir  mariners. 

I’o  make  fea-water  frefli  is  a  thing  long  and  mucfi^ 

‘  wanted,  for  the  advantage  of  navigation  and  .commerce  ; 

a  method  for  doing  which  has  been  lon;^ago  invented  by 
t  Mr  Hauton,  and  the  febret  publiflied  in  the  Philof. 
Tranfadl.  It  is  performed  by  precipating  the  water  with  . 
oil  of  tartar,  and  then  diRdl-ng  it.  But  Mr  Appleby’i 
procefs,  which  was  referred  by  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  to 
the  college  of  phyficians,  and  communicated  to  the  royal 
fociety,  with  fome  experiments  therewith,  on  Feb.  8,  1753, 
appears  to  be  more  fuccefsfiil,  and  is  performed  thus :  Intd 
twenty  gallons  of  fea-water  put  fix  ounces  of  a  fixed  aU 
'  kali  prepared  with  quick  , lime  as  Rrong  as  lapis  infernalis,. 
and  fix  ounces  of  bones  calcined  to  a  whitenefs,  and 
finely  powdered;  with  a  flow' fire,  draw  off,  in  a  commoii 
ftilJ,  fifteen  gallons.  Mr  Appleby  conceives  that  the  al¬ 
kali  here  employed  is  the  beR  adapted  to  prevent  the  bi- 
•  tuminous  matter  in  fea  water  from  riling  by  heat  in 
diflillation. 

In  the  year  1755,'  a  method  of  procuring  any  quantity, 
of  frefh  witerat  fea  was  publiflied  by  Dr  Butler  ;  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  method  alfo  of  preferving  frefhnvater  entirely 
pure,  fsveet,  and  wholefome,  during  the  longeft  voyage, 
and  in  the  warmeR  climates.  The  method  more  exp  refs- 
ly  recommended  by  the  dodor  for  making  fea-water  frefh 
is  to  put  a  meafured  vine-quart  of  the  RrongeR  foap  leys 
to  fiReen  gallons  of  fea-water;  which  being  diRilled,  he 
affares  us  will  generally  yield  twelve  gallons  of  frefh 
water.  The  above  quantity  of  foap  leys,  we  are  told. 
Will  ’'ear  a  repetition  of  the  fame  quantity  of  water  four 
or  five  limes. 

This  me  hod  of  Dr  Butler  v/a3:tried,  by  order  of  the 
lords  of  the  pdmirahy,  at  the  fame  time  with  Mr  Apple** 
by’s  :  but  the  latter,  being  found  to  be  performed  with 
a  lefs  quantity  of  fuel,  was  preferred. 

In  order  to  keep  frefh  v/ater  fweet.  Dr  Butler  direiRs 
to  take  of  fine,  clear,  white  pearl-afhes,  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  avoirdupoife  and  put  into  one  hundred  gallons  of 
frefh  .water  j  obferving  this  proportion  to  a  greater  or  lefs 

quantity,^ 
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and  flop  up  your  caflc  as  ufual,  till  you  have  oc- 
cafion  to  broach  it. 

For  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  fea,  fee  Astro¬ 
nomy,  p. 473. 

Seamen,  fuch  as  are  referved  to  ferve  the  king,  or  other 
perfons,  at  fea,  who  may  not  depart  without  licenfe. 
Seamen  fighting,  quarrelling,  or  making  any  dif- 
turbance,  may  be  punilhed  by  the  comriiiflioners  of  the 
navy  with  fine  and  imprifonment.  Regiflered  feamcn 
are  evnapted  from  ferving  in  any  parifli  office,  6'<r.  and 
are  allowed  bounty* money  befidcs  their  pay.  By  thela\y' 
of  merchants,  the  fea-men  of  a  veflel  are  accountable  to 
the  mafter  or  commander,  and  the  mafler  to  the  owners, 
and  the  owners  to  the  merchants,  for  damage  fuflained 
either  by  negligence  or  otherwife.  Where  a  fearaan  is 
hired  for  a  voyage,  a^d  he  deferis  it  before  it  is  ended, 
he  fliall  lofe  his  wages  ;  and  in  cafe  a  fliip  be  lofl  by  a 
tempefl,-or  in  a  ftorm,  the  Teamen  lofe  their  wages,  as 
well  as  the  owners  their  freight. 

SEAFORD,  a  port-tov/n  of  Suflex,  fituated  on  the  En- 
glifli  channel,  feven  miles  fouth  of  Lewes.  It  fends  two 
members  to  parliament. 

S^AL,  a  puncheon,  or  piece  of  metal,  or  other  matter, 

-  iifually  either  round  or  oval,  wfiereon  are  engraven  the 

arms,  device,  of  fome  prince,  ftate,  community, 

magiftrate  or  private  perfon,  often  with  a  legend  or  fub- 
fcription,  the  impreflion  whereof  in  wax  ferves  ta  make 
ads,  inftruments,  &c.  authentic. 

Seal  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  wax  or  lead,  and  the  impreflion 
thereon,  affixed  to  the  thing  fealed. 

Seal,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Tit.  xii.  25. 

SEALER,  an  officer  in  chancery  appointed  by  the  lord 
chancellor  or  keeper  of  the  great  feal  to  feal  the  writs 
and  inflruments  there  made  in  his  prefence. 

SEALING,  in  architedure,  the  fixing  a  piece  of  wood  or 

-  iron  in  a  wall  with  plafter,  mortar,  cement,  lead,  and 
other  folid  binding.  For  flaples,  hinges  and  joints,  pla- 
fler  is  very  proper. 

Sealing-wax.  See  Wax. 

SEAM  or  Seme  of  corny  is  a  meafure  of  eight  bufhels. 

Seam  of glafsy  the  quantity  of  i?o  pound,  or  24  flones,  each 

:  five  pounds  weight.  The  feam  of  wood  is  an  horfe-Ioad. 

SEAR  CLOTH,  or  Cere-cloth,  in  furgery,  a  form  of 

'  external  remedy  foraewhat  harder  than  an  unguent,  yet 
fofter  than  an  emplafter,  though  it  is  frequently  ufed  both 
for  the  one  and  the  other.  The  fear-cloth  is^always  fup- 
pofed  to  have  wax  in  its  corapofition,  which  diflioguifhes 
ana  even  denominates  it.  In  effed,  when  a  liniment  or 

I  unguent  has  wax  enough  in  it,  it  does  not  differ  from  a 
fear-cloth, 

SEASIN,  in  a  /hip,  the  name  of  a  rope  by  which  the  boat 
rides  by  the  fhip’s  fide  when  in  harbour, 

SEASONS,  in  cofmography,  certain  portions  or  quarters 
of  the  year,  diftinguifiied  by  the  figns  which  the  earth 
then  enters,  or  by  the  meridian  altitudes  of  the  fun,  con- 
fequent  on  which  ace  different  temperature?  of  the*  air, 
different  works  in  tillage,  ^c.  The  year  is  divided  into 
four  feafons ;  fpring,  funimer,  autumn,  and  winter.  See 
Astronomy,  p.  546. 

$t.  SEBASTIAN,  a  port-town  of  Spain,  in  theprovince  of 
Bifcay,  and  territory  of  Guipufcoa  :  fituated  in  W.  long. 

1°  50',  N.  lat.  430  55'. 

SEC  ALE,  Rye,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  triandria  digy- 
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nia  clafs.  The  involucrum  confifls  of  two  leaves,  ^nd 
contains  two  flowers.  There  are  four  fpecies,  only  one 
of  them,  -T’ic.  the  villofum,  or  wood  rye-grafs,  a  native 
of  I^-itain.  For  the  cerealia,  or  common  rye  cultivated 
in  our  fields,  fee  Agriculture,  p.  61. 

SECANT,  in  geometry,  is  a  line  that  cuts  another,  or  di¬ 
vides  it  into  two  parts^.  ^ 

SECEDERS,  a  fed  cf  Prefbyteriahs,  who  difiented  from 
the  eflablillied  church  of  Scotland  in  the  year  1733.  The 
followingcifcumflanc'egave  rifetothisfed.  Me/T.  Er/ldne, 
Wslfon.  Monerreff,  and  Fiflier,  miniflers  of  the  church 
of  Scotland,  obftinately  refufed,  for  feveral  years,  to  o- 
bey  the  decifions  of  the  General  Affembly  with  regard  to 
the  fettlement  of  miniflers  agreeably  to  the  law'of  patro¬ 
nage  ;  For  this  open  contempt  of  authority,  the  Aflem- 
bly,  after  many  and  repeated  admonitions,  were  at  lafl 
obliged  to  ejed  them  from  their  refpcdlve  charges.  Thcfe 
foDr  clergymen,  when  they  faw  matters  carried  this 
length,  immediately  complained  of  perfecution ;  profefled 
uncommon  fandily  and  auflerity  of  manners  ;  and  cried 
out  that  the  church  was  over-run  with  various  errors, 
fuch  as,  a  compliance  with  the  law  of  patronage";  the 
tendernefs  of  the  affembly  to  Profeffors  Simfon  and  Camp¬ 
bell,  -who  were  accufed  of  Arian  and  Arminian  hereiies ; 
and  a  multitude  of  pradical  deviations  from  the  cove¬ 
nanted  reformation  of  Scotland  :  They  even  inveighed 
again/t  the  condud  of  the  government  for  their  ready  ad- 
miffion  of  malignant  and  wicked  men  into  places  of  truft 
in  the  army  and  flate ;  for  the  loofe  and  unlimited  refto- 
ratton  of  Charles  II.  to  the  throne;  for  the  refloration 
of  prelacy  in  England,  which  had  been  folemnly  abjured  ; 
for  rdforing  the  fuperftitious  Chriftmas  vacance  ;  for  the 
repeal  of  the  penal  laws  againft <^c,  6’c.  Thefe 
things,  joined  to  the  popular  talents  of  fome  of  the  a- 
bove  miniflers,  alarmed  the  minds  of  many  well-meaning 
people,  and  in  a  few  years  procured  a  numerous  train  of 
followers.  Elated  with  this  une'Xpeded  fuccefs,  they 
foon  fplit  into  two  parties.  The  chief  point  of  conte/l 
among  the  leaders  of  this  fed  was  concerning  the  lawful- 
nefs  of  what  is  called  the  burgefs-oath  ;  and  hence  the 
one  party  have  ever  fince  been  called  Burghersy  and  the 
other  Aniibtirgkers »  This  divifion  naturally  weakened 
their  caufe,  and  diminiflied  their  number,  which  ftill 
feems  to  be  upon  the  decline,. 

SECOMIAE,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
foflils,  of  the  clafs  of  the  feptariae,  the  charaders  of 
which  are;  that  they  are  bodies  of  a  du/ky  hue,  divided 
by  fepta,  or  partitions  of  a  fparry  matter,  into  feveral 
more  or  lefs  regular  portions,  of  a  moderately  firm  tex¬ 
ture,  not  giving  fire  with  fleel,.  but  fermenting  with  acid 
menflrua,  and  eafily  calcining. 

The  feptar'ae  of  this  genus  are,  of  all  others,  the  moft 
common,  and  are  what  have  been  known  by  the  little  ex- 
preflivc,  or  miflaken  names  of  the  waxen  vein,  or  ludus 
helmontii.  We  have  many  fpecies  of  thefe  bodies  com¬ 
mon  among  us.  ^  Of  the  whitifli  or  browniih  kinds  we 
have  thirteen  ;  of  the  yellowifli  fi\ne  ;  and  of  the  ferrugi- 
neous  ones,  four.  - 

SECOND,  in  geometry,  chronology,  <bc.  the  fixtieth  part 
of  a  prime  or  minute,  whether  ot  a  degree,  or  of  an  hour. 

Second,  in  mufick,  one  of  the  mufical  intervals  ;  being 
only  the  difference  between  any  found  and  the  next  near- 
efl  found,  whethef  above  or  below  it. 
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SECOND ARY>  in  general,  fomething  that  as  fecond; 

p;;  in  iubordinatipn  to.  another.  '  rr  ^  » 

SECRET an  officer  whoby  his  mafter’s  orders  writes 
Jetcers^  diipatches,  and  other  inRrum^nts,  which  he  rea- 
Hers  authentic  by  his  fignet.  Of  there  there  are  feveral* 
kinds  ;i  as,  i  Secretaries  of  ftate,  who  are  officers  that 
have  under. their  rnan?igement  and  dlre<5tion  the  nioit  im¬ 
portant  affairs  of  a  he  kingdom,  and  are  obliged  conftant- 
ly  to  attend  on  the  king  r  they  receive  and  difpatcb  what¬ 
ever  comes  to  their  hands,  either  from  the  crown,  the 
church,  the  army,  private  grants,  pardons,  difpenfa- 
tions,  6"^. 'as  likewife  petitions  to  the  fovereign  ;  which 
when  read,  are  returned  to  them  ;  all  v;hich  they  difcatch 
according  to  the  king’s  dire<J^ion,  They  have  authority 
to  commit  perfons  for  treafon,  and  other  offences  againlf 
the  Rate,  as  confervators  of  the  peace  at  common  law, 
or  as  juftices  of  the  peace  throughout  the  kingdom.  They 
are  members  of  the  privy-council,  which  is  feldom  or 
never  held  wiihout-oce  of  them  being  prefent :  and  as  to^ 
the  bufinefs  and  correfpondence  in  all  parts  of  this  king¬ 
dom,  it  is  managed  by  either  of  the  fecretaries  without 
any  diftinflioo  :  bat  with  refped  to  foreign  affairs  the 
bufinefs  is  divided  into  ,twjO  provinces,  or  departm- nts, 
the  foiuhern  and  the  northern,  comprehending  all  the 
kingdoms  and  Rates  that  have  any  intercourfe  with 'Great 
Britain  ;  each  fecretary  receiving  all  letters  and  addrefles 
from,  and  making  all  difpatcbee;  to,  the  feveral  princes 
and  Rates  comprehended  in  his  province.  Ireland  and 
the  Plantations  are  under  the  diredfion  of  the  elder  fecre- 
,  tary,  who  has  the  fouthern  province,  which  alfo  com¬ 
prehends  France,  Italy.  Switzerland,  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Turky  :  the  northern  province  includes  the  Low 
Countries,  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Poland,  and 
Mufeovy.  Each  of  the  fecretaries  have  an  apartment  in 
all  the  royal  houfes,  both  for  their  own  accommodation 
and  their  officers  ;  they  have  alfo  a  table  at  the  king’s 
charge,  or  elfe  board-wages.  The  tv;o  fecretari-  s  of 
Rate  have  each  two  under  fecretaries,  and  one  chief 
clerk,  with  an  uncertain  number  of  other  clerks  and  tranf- 
lators,  all  wholly  depending  on  them  To. the  fecreta¬ 
ries  of  Rate  belong  the  cuRody  of  that  feal  properly  called 
the  fignet,  and  the  diredion  of  two  other  offices,  one, 
called  the  paper^office,  and  ihe  other  the  fignet  office. 
2.  Secretary  of  an  embafiy,  a  perfon  attending  ah  am- 
balfador  for  writing  difpatches  rekting  to  the  negociation* 
There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  fecre'ary  of  an 
embaffy,  and  the  ambaffador’s  fecretary  ;  the  laR  being  a 
domeRic  or  menial  of  the  ambaffador,  and  the  firR  a  fer- 
vant  or  miniRer  of  the  prince  3.  The  fecretary  of  war, 
an  officer  of  the  war-office,  who  has  two  chief  clerks  un¬ 
der  him,*  the  laR  of  which  is  the  fecretary’s  meffenger. 
There  are  alfo  fecretaries  in  moR  of  the  other  offices. 
SECRETION,  the  reparation  of  feme  fluid  from  the  blood 
by  means  of  the  glands. 

In  the  bodies  of  animals  we  obferve  a  great  number  of 
juices  of  different  natures  vtz  the  blood,  lympha,  fa- 
liva,  Romach  liquor,  inteRinal  jui  es,  pancreatic  juice, 
bile,  urine,  (iro,  and  the  blood  is  the  general  fource  of 
all.  See  Blood,  Lymph,  Saliva,  ^c. 

SECT,  a  colledive  term,  comprehending  all  fuch  as  fol-. 
low  the  dodrines  and  opinions  of  fome  famous  divine, 
philofopb^r 

SECTION  in  general,  denotes  a  part  of  a  divided  thing, 
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.  or  the  dlvifion  Itfelf.  Such,  particularly,  sre  th'e  Tub' 
divifions  of  a  chapter ;  called  alfo  paragraphs  and  arti¬ 
cles  :  the  mark  of  a  fedion  is  §  . 

Section,  in  geometry,  denotes  a  fide  or  furface  appear¬ 
ing  of  a  body  or  figure  cut  by  another  ;  or  t!>e  pliicc 
where  lines,  planes,  cut  each  other. 

SECTOR,  in  geometry,  is  a  part  of  a  circle  comprehend¬ 
ed  between  two  radii  and  the  arch  ;  or  it  is  a  mixed  tri¬ 
angle,  formed  by  two  radii  and  the  arch  of  a  circle. 
Sector  is.alfo  a  mathematical  ioRrument,  of  great  ufe  in 
finding  the  proportion  between  quantities  of  the  fame 
kind,  as  between  lines  and  lines,  furface^  and  Rirfaces, 
for  which  reafon  the  French  call  it  the  compafs  of 
proportion. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  fedor  above  common  fcale, 
^c.  is,  that  it  is  adapted  to  all  radii,  and  all  fcales. 
For,  by  the  line  of  chords,  fines,  tangents,  dc.  on  the 
fedor,  we  have  lines  of  chords,  fines,  tangents,  ad¬ 
apted  to  any  radius  betwixt  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  fedor,  when  opened. 

The  fedor  is  founded  on  the  fourth  propofiiion  of  the 
fixth  book  of  Euclid,  where  it  is  demonRrated,  that  fi- 
milar  triangles  have  their  homologous  fidcs  prbportionaK 
SECULAR,  fomething  that  is  temporal  ;  in  which  fenfe, 
the  word  Rands  oppofed  to  ccclefiaRical :  thus  w'e  fay, 
fecul.ar  power,  fecuiar  jurifdidion,  <bc. 

Secular  games,  ludi  feculares^  in  .antiquity,  folemn 
games  held  among  the  Romans  once  in  an  age.  Thcfe 
games  laRcd  three  days  and  as  many  nights,  during  which 
time  facrilices  were  performed,  theatrical  (hews  exhibi¬ 
ted,  with  combats,  fports,  <bc.  in  the  circus.  The  oc- 
cafion  of  thefe  games,  according  to  Valerius. Maximus, 
was  to  Rop  the  progrefs  of  a  plague.  The  fiiR  who  had 
them  celebrated  at  Rome  was  Valerius  Publicola,  the  SrR 
cotiful  created  after  the  expulfian  of  the  kings.  The 
ceremonies  to  be  obferved  therein  were  found  preferibed 
in  one  of  the  books  of  the  Sibyls.  At  the  time  of  the 
celebration  of  the  fecuiar  games,  heralds  were  fent 
throughout  all  the  empire,  to  intimate  that^eveiy  one 
might  come  and  fee  thole  folemnides  which  he  never  yet 
-  had  feen,  nor  was  ever  to  fee  again.  Authors  are  not 
agreed  as  to  the  number  of  years  wherein  thefe  games  re¬ 
turned,  partly  becaufe  the  quantity  of  an  age  or  fecuiuru 
among  the  ancients  is  not  known,  and  partly  On  other 
accounts ;  fome  will  have  it  that  they  w'erc  held  every 
hundred  years,  and  that  the  feculum  or  age  was  our  cen- 
tury, 

SECULARIZATION,  the  a€t  of  converting  a  regular 
perfon.  place,  or  benefice,  into  a  fecuiar  one 
SECUNDINES,  in  anatomy,  the  feveral  coa  s  or  mem¬ 
branes  wherein  the  feetus  is  wrapped  up  in  the  mother’s 
womb,  as  the  chorion  and  amnios,  with  the  placenta,  itc. 
See  Midwifery. 

SECURIDACA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  diadelphia  cc- 
candria  clafs.  The  calix  confiRs  of  three  leaves  ;  ti  c 
corolla  is  papilionaceous,  with  a  vexiilam ;  and  the  pod 
is  oval,  and  contains  one  feed.  There  are  two  fpeeies, 
both  natives  of  America. 

SECUTORES,  in  l^ntiquity,  a  kind  of  gladiators  among 
the  Romans,  who  fought  again!}  the  retiarii.  The  feco- 
tores  were  armed  with  a  fword  and  a  buckler,  to  keep  off 
the  net  or  noofe  of  their  antagoniffs,  and  they  wore  a  cafic 
on  their  head. 
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This  was  alfj  a  name  given  to  fuch  glidhitors  as  took 
'  the  phce  of  ihofe  killed  in  the  combat,  or  who  fought 
t!ie  conqir^or;  ' 

SED  AN,  a  town  of  Cliampagne,  in  France,  fituated  on  the 
river  Mat's  :  in  E.  long.  4°  45',  N.  lat  49^^  46^ 

Ja  ^/SEDERUNT,  in  Scots  law.  ^  See  Law,  Tit.  i.  4. 
SEDIMENT,^  i\Sq  fetderaent  or  dregs  ofany  thing,  or  that 
.  grofs  iieavy  part  of  a  fluid  body  which,  upon  refling, 
links  to  the  bottom  of  the  vefTei. 

SEDITION*,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Tit.  xxxiii,  13. 
SEDR,  or  Sedre,  the  high  priefl  of  the  feil  of  Ali  a- 
1  mong  the  Perfians.  The  fedr  is  appointed  by  the  empe- 
rcr  or  Perfia,  vd-joufually  confers  the  dignity  oh  his  near* 
tlx  relation.  The  juTifdiLSion  cf  the  fedr  extends  over 
all  eft '(ffs  dedined  for  pious  purpofes,  over  ail  mofques, 
hofpitals,  colleges,  fepulchres,  and  monafleries.  He 
difpofes  of  all  ecdefiaflica!  employments,  and  nominates 
all  the  fapericrs  of  religions  houfes.  His  decifions  in 
^  matters  of  religion  are  received  as  fo  many  in.^allible  ora¬ 
cles  ;  he  judges  of  all  criminil  matters  in  his  own  houfe 
without  appeal.  His  .luthority  is  bajanced  by  that  of  the 
mudfitehid,  or  firfl  thcoiogue  of  'the  empire. 

SEDUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  decandria  pentagynia 
cLfs..  The  calix  coniills  of  five  fegments,. pnd  the  co- 
rclla  of  five  petals  ;  it  has  five  ne<5lariferous  fcales  at  the 
bafe  of  the  germen,  and  five  capfules..  There  are  19 
fpecies,  nine  of  them  natives  of  Britain,  all  orpines  and 
houfs-leeks. 

SEED,  in  phyfiology,  a  fubdance  prepared  by  nature  for 
the  reprodudion  and  confervation  of  the  fpecies  both 
in  animals  and  plants.  See  Generation,  and  Agri¬ 
culture,  p.  40. 

SEEDLINGS,  among  gardeners,  denote  fuch’^  roots  of 
■  gillidowers,  (zirc.  as  come  from  feed  fowm.  Alfo  the 
young  tender  dioots  of  any  plants  that  are  newly  fown. 
SEEDY,  in  the  brandy  trade,  a  term  ufed  by  the  dealers, 
to  denote  a  fault  that  is  found  in  feveral  parcels  of  French 
brandy,  which  renders  them  unfaleable  The  French 
fuppofe  that  thefe  brandies  obtain  the  flavour  which  they 
exprefs  by  this  name  from  weeds  that  grow  among  the 
*  vines  from  whence  the  wine  of  which  this  brandy  is  made 
was  prefTed, 

SEEING,  the  aft  of  perceiving  objefts  by  the  organ  of 
-  fight ;  or  it  is  the  fenfe  we  have  of  external  objefts  by 
means  of  th^eye,  ,  See  Optics. 

SEELING,  in  themanege.  A  horfeis  faidto  feel  when  he 
begins  to  have  white  eye  brow^,  that  is,  when  there 
grows  on  that  part  aboat  the  breadth  of  a  farthing  of 
white  hairS;  mixed  with  thofe  of  his  natural  colour, 
which  is  a  mark  of  old  age.  It  is  faid,  that  a  horfe  ne¬ 
ver  feels  till  he  is  fourteen  years  old,  and  always  does 
before  he  is  fixteen  years. 

Seeling,  at  fea,  is  ufedinthe  fame  fenfe  nearly  with  heeling: 
when  afhip  lies  down  conftantly,  or  iteadiiy  bn  one  fide, 
the  Teamen  fay  Ihelieels  ;  and  they  call  it  feeling  when 
ihe  rumbles  violently  and  fuddenly,  by  reafonofthe  fea 
forfaking  her,  as  they  call  it,  that  is,  the  weaves  leaving 
her  for  a  time  in  a  bowling  fea. 

SEGEDIN,  a  city  of  Upper  Hungary,  fituated  on  the  ri¬ 
ver  Teyfle,  in  E.  long.  21°,  N.  lat.  46^  2l^ 
SEGESWAEE,  a  city  of  Tranfylvania,  fituated  E,  Ion. 
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SEGMENT  of  a  circle^  in  geometry,  that  part  of  the  circle 
contained  between  a  chord  and  anarch  of  the  fame  circle, 

SEGOVIA,  a  city  of  Manila,  the  largeft  of  the  Philippine 
iflands,  fituated  inE.  long^,  119°,  N.  lat.  18°  30k 
This  is  alfo  a  name  of  a  city  of  Spain,  in  the  provihee 
of  O'd  Caltile,  fituated  "W.  long.  4^  35',  N.  lat  41*^. 

SEGRA,  a  nver  of  Spam,  which  riling  in  the  north  of  Ca¬ 
talonia,  and  running  fouth  weft,  difeharges  itfelfinto  the 
Ebro,  at  Miquinenca. 

SEGREANT,  is  the  herald’s  word  for  a  griffon,  when 
drawn  in  a  leaping  pofture,  and  difplaying  his  wings  as  if 
ready  to  fly. 

SEGUE,  in  the  Italian  mufick,  is  often  found  before  arla^ 
alhtuja,  ameUi  &c.  to  ihew  that  thofeportions  or  parts 
are  to  be  fung  immediately  after  the  laft  note  of  that  part 
over  whieh  it  is  writ  ;  but  if  thefe'  words  ft  place,  or  ad 
libitum,  are  joined  therewith,  it  fignifies,  that  thefe  por¬ 
tions  may  be  fung  or  not,  at  pleafure. 

SEGURA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Beira, 
ten  miles  north- weft  of  Alcantara.  This  is  alfo  the 

’  name  of  a  town  in  Spain,  in  the  province  of  New  Caftile, 
and  territory  of  La  Mancha,  fituated  among  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Segura;  W.  long.  2°  50',  N.  lat.  38*^  25k 

SEJ  \NT,  a  term  ufed  in  heraldry,  when  a  lion,  or  other  ' 
beaft,  is  drawn,  in  an  efcutcheon,  fitting  like  a  cat,  with 
his  fore  feet  ftrait. 

SEIZURE,  in  commeaxe,  an  arreft  of  Tome  merchandize, 
moveable,  or  other  maiter,  either  in  confequence  of  fome 
law,  or  of  fome  exprefs  order  of  th;  fovereign. 

SEISIN,  in  Scois  law.  See  Lav/,  Tit.  x.  1,6. 

SELAGO,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  didynamia  aftgio* 
fpermia  clafs  of  plants.  The  calix  has  five  fegments;  the 
tube  of  the  corolla  is  capillary  .  and  there  is  but  one  feed. 
The  fpecies  are  eight,  none  of  them  natives  of  Britain. 

SELB’i',  a  town  of  Yorklhire,  fituated  ten  miles  fouth  of 
York. 

SELENDERS,  in  the  manege,  are  chops,  or  mangy  fores, 
in  the  bending  of  a  horfe’s  hough,  as  the  maletiders  are 
in  the  knees.  See  Farriery. 

SELENlToE,  MOON  STONE,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  clafs  of 
fofliis.  naturally  and  eflentially  fimple;  not  inflammable 
nor  foluble  in  water;  compofed  of  flender  filaments,  ran¬ 
ged  into  fine  aud  even  thin  Hakes,  and  thofe  difpofed  into 
regular  figures,  in  the,  different  genera,  approaching' to 
a  rhomboide,  a  nexangular  column,  or  a  reftangled  ine¬ 
quilateral  parallelogram;  fifllle  like  the  talcs,  but  that  not 
only  hor  e’ontally,  but  perpendicularly  alfo ;  flexile  in  a 
fmall  degree,  but  not  at  all  elaftic  ;  not  fermenting  with 
acid  menftrua,  and  readily  calcining  in  the  fire. 

SELENOGRAPHY,  a  branch  of  cofmography,  which  de- 
feribes  the  moon  and  all  the  parts  and  appearances  thereof, 
as  geography  does  thofe  of  the  earth. 

SELEUCIDiE,  in  chronology.  ASraofthe  Seleucidse,  or 
the  Syro  macedonian  acra,  is  a  computation  of  time  com¬ 
mencing  from  the  eftablilhment  of  the  Seleucid«,  a  race 
of  Greek  kings,  who  reigned  as  fucceflbrs  of  Alexander 
the  Great  in  Syria,  as  the  Prolomies  did  in  Egypt,  This 
sera  we  find  expreff  d  in  the  book  of  the  Maccabees,  and 
on  a  great  number  of  Greek  medals  ftruck  by  the  cities' 
of  Syria,  <bc.  The  Rabbins  call  it  the  sera  of  contrafts^i 
and  tl\e  Arabs,  Therik  dilkarnain,  that  is,  the  sera  of  the 
two.  horns.  According  to  the  beft  accounts,  the  firft 
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year  oF  this  sera  falls  in  the  year  31:  before  Chnft,  be¬ 
ing  twelve  years  after  Ale^tander’s  death. 

SELINGENSKOY,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Mufcovy,  in  the 
province  of  Siberia,  fituated  on  the  road  from  Toho'Hd 
to  China,  on,  the  river  Seltnga :  in  E.  long.  65°,  N. 
lat.  50®. 

SELINUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  digynia 
clafs.  The  fruit  is  fomewhat  oval,  and  ftriated  in  the 
middle  ;  the  involuci  um  is  refleded ;  and  the  petals  are 
equal  and  cordated..  There  are  four  fpecies,  none  of 
^em  natives  of  Britain. 

SELKIRK,  a  borough  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Tweedale,  fituated  32  miles  fouth  of  Edinburgh. 

SELLA  Turcica.  See  Anatomy,  p.  149.' 

SELTZER  WATER,  the  name  of  a  mineral  water  of  Ger¬ 
many,  which  arifes  near  Neider  Seitz,  and  is  now  ufed 
in  England  and  many  other  countries.'  We  call  it  feltz,  ‘ 
or  faltzer  water;  and  the  phyficians  prefcribe  it  in  many 
cafes,  as  fcurvies,  fpafmodic  affections,  and  in  confump- 
tions ;  in  the  laftcafe,  mixing  it  with  affes  niilk.  , 

SEMIOTIC  A,  that  part  of  medicine  which  confidersthe 

.  figns  or  indications  of  health  and  difeafes,  and  enables  the 
phyfician  to  judge  what  is,  was,  or  will  be,  the  ilate, 

,  degree,  order,  and  effed,  of  health  or  ficknefs. 

SEMENDRIA,  a  town  of  European  Tuiky,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Servia,  fituated  on  the  Danube,  thirty  miles 
r*.;3th-eafi  of  Belgrade, 

SEMENTINEiE  ferial,  in  antiquity,  feafts  held  annu¬ 
ally  among  ihe  Romans,  to  obtain  of  the  gods  a  plentiful 
harvelE  .  They  were  celebrated  in  the  temple  of  Tellus, 
where  folemn  facrifices  were  offered  to  Teilns  and  Ce¬ 
res.  Thefe  feafls  were  held  about leed-time,  ufualJy  in 
the  month  of  J.muary  ;  for  Macrobius  obferves,  they 
were  moveable  feafis. 

SEMI,  a  word  borrowed  from  the  Latin,  fignifyir^g  half, 
but  only  ufed  in  compofition  with  other  words,  as  in  the 
following  articles. 

Semi -CIRCLE,  in  geometry,  half  a  circle,  or  that  figure 
comprehended  between  the  diameter  of  a  circle  and  half 
the  circumference. 

Semi-colon,  in  grammar,  one  of  the  points  or  flops  ufed 
to  diflinguiOi  the  feveral  nic  n  ers  of  feniences  from  each 
other.  See  Punctuatiom. 

The  mark  or  charadcr  of  the  femi-colon  is  (  ; )  and 
has  its  name, as  being  fomewhat  of  leL  effect  than  a  colon, 
or  as  demanding  a  fhorter  paufe. 

,Semi  cupium,  in  medicine,  an  half  bath,  wherein  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  only  placed  up  to  the  navel; 

Semi-diameter,  halt  the  diameter,  ora  right  line  drawn 
from  tlie  centre  of  a  circle,  or  fphere,  to  its  circumfe¬ 
rence ;  being  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife~cailtd- the 
radius. 

SEMIFLOSCULUS,  rn  botany,  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs 
the  dowers  cf  the  fyngenefia  clafs.  Thefe  femifigfculus 
are  petals,  hoiiow  in  their  lower  part,  but  in  their’ upper 
flat,  and  continued  in  the  fhape  of  a  tongue. 

SEMIGALIA,  the  eaftern  divifion  of  the  duchy  of  Cour- 
landin  Pola,  d. 

SEMLINTEROSSEUS  indicis,  in  anatomy.  See.A- 

NATOMY,  -p.  201. 

Semi  lunar  valves.  In  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  1 78. 

SEMi-MEMBRAN.osusi  in  auatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  208. 
Semi-pelagians,  in  church- hifbry^  a  branch  of  ihe  Pe- 
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lagians,  fo  called  becaufe  they  pretended  to  keep  a  me., 
drum  betv/een  the  Pelagians  and  the  orthodox. 

Semi  toTne,  in  mufick,  one  of  the  degrees  or  concinnous 
intervals  of  concords. 

SEMINAL,  fomething  belonging  to  the  fem'en  or  feed. 
SEMINARY,  a  kind  of  college,  .or  fchool,  where  youth 
are  inflrudled  in  the  ceremonies,  O'!:,  of  the  facred  mini- 
"  flry,  of  which  there  are  many  abroad  ;  it  being  ordain¬ 
ed  by  the  council  of  Trent,  that  there  be  a  feminaiyr  bar^ 
longing  to  each  cathedral,  under  the  dire<5lion' of  the 
bifhop. 

SEMINATION,  denotes  the  manner,  or  adl,  offhedding 
and  difperfing  the  feeds  of  plants.  See  Agriculture, 
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SEMl-NERVOSUS,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  208. 
SEMIS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  half  of  an  as.  Sec  As. 
SEMI-SPINALIS,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p,  218. 
SEMPERVIVUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  dodecandria.r 
dodecagynia  clafs.  The  calixconfifls  of  twelve  fegments, 
and.  the  corolla  of  twelve  petals  ;  and  there  are  twelve 
capfules  containing  many  feeds.  _ 

SENA,  in  botany.  See  Cassia.  { 

Sena  leaves  are  much  ufed  for  their  purgative' virtue; 
but  are  apt  to  gripe,  unlefs  given  with  proper  corr^<ffives, 
as  coriander,  aniieed,  ginger,  raifins,  and  fait  of  tartar; 
which  are  added  to  the  infufion  of  the  leaves  occafionally. 
SENATE,  in  general,  is  an  afferably,  or  council,  of  fena^ 
tors;  that  is,  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  a  Hate,  who 
have  a  fliare  in  the  government. 

The  fenate  of  ancient  Rome  is,  of  all  othei"s,  the  moff 
celebrated:  it  exerciftd  no  contentious  jurifduflion,  but 
appointed  judges,  either  from  among  the  fenators  or 
knights,  to  determine  procefles  :  it  alfo  appointed  gover¬ 
nors  of  provinces,  and  difpofed  of  the  revenues  of  the 
commonwealth,  6'c.  Yet  did  not  the  whole,  fovereign 
power  refide  in  the  fenate*,  fince  it  could  not  ele<fl  magi* 
Ilrates,  make  laws,  or  decide  of  war  or  peace ;  in  all  which 
'  cafes  the  fenate  was  obliged  to  confult  the  people. 

According  to  Dr  Middleton,  the  cenflant  and  regular 
fuppty  of  the  fenate,  was  from  die  annual  magiflra.tes  ; 
who,  by  virtue. of  their  feveral  offices,  acquired  a  right 
to  fit  and  vote  in  that  aflembiy :  the  ufuai  gradation  of 
thefe  offices  being  that  of  qujeflor,  tribune  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  aidile,  prsior,  and  ccniul. 

The  lenate  alw'ays  met  of  courfe  on  the  firft  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  for  the  inauguration  of  the  new  confuls  ;  and  in  all 
months  univerfaliy,  there  w^ere  three  days,  vfz.  the  ka- 
lends,  nones,  and  ides,  on  which  it  regularly  met  :  but 
it  always  met  on  extraordinary  occafioas,  when  called  to¬ 
gether  by  conful,  tribune,  or  dictator, 

SENAl'OR,  in  general,  denotes  a  member  of  forae  fenite. 
SENATUS  auctoritas,  a  vote  of  the  Roman  fenate, 
drawn  up  in‘the  fame  form  with  a  decree,  but  without  its 
force,  as  having  been  hindered  from  pailing  into  a.jdecree 
.  by  fome  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people. 
SENArus-coNsuLTUM  a  dccrcc  of  the  Roman  fenate, 
pronounced  on  fome  queflion  or  point  of  law  ;  which, 
when  pafled,  made  a  pan  of  the  Roman  law, 

SENECIO,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  fyngenefia  polygamia 
fuperfiua  clafs^  The  receptacle  is  naked  ;  ,the  pappus 
is  fimple  ;  and  the  calix  is  cylindrical,  and  caliculaied. 
There  arc  40  fpecies,  eight  of  them  natives  of  Britain. 
SENEGA,  or  Senegal,  a  riverof  Negroiar.d,,in  Africa* 

which 
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Avhich  falls  'into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  in  i6®  N.  lat. 
whence  the  guni-fenega  is  imported. 

SENESCHAL,  a  term  anciently  ufed  for  fteward  or  major- 
domo. 

SENS,  a  town  of  Champagne,  in  France,  fitaated  on  the 
river  Yonne,  fixty  miles  fouth-eafl  of  Paris. 

SENSATION,  in  philofophy,  the  art  of'perceiving  exter¬ 
nal  obj  efts,  by ’means  of  tire  fenfes.  .  ' 

SENSE,  a  faculty  of  the  foul,  whereby  it  perceives  external 
obj  (5ls,  by  means  of  the  impreffiOns  they  m«^e  on  certain 
organs  of,  the  Body.  7'hefe  organs  of  fenfation  are  com¬ 
monly  reckoned  five,  viz.  the  eye,  whereby  we  fee  ob- 
jecfts  ;  the  ear,  which  enabl-es  us  to  hear  founds ;  the 
nofe,  by  which  we  receive  the  ideas  of  different  fmells  ; 
the  palate,  by  v/hich  we  judge  of  tailes  ;  and  the  cutis, 
or  fldn,  which  enables  us  to  feel  the  different  forms, 
hardnefs,  or  foftnefs  of  bodies.  SeeAvATOMv,  p  289, 
29^,295,  303  ;  Optics, ;  and  Pneumatics. 

SENSITIVE  PLANT,  in  botany.  See  Mimosa. 

SENSORIUM  COMMUNE,  the  fame  with  tjie  brain.  See 
Anatomy,  p.  285. 

SENTENCE,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Tit.  xxxii. 

Sentence,  in  grammar,  a  period  or  fet  of  words,  com- 

'  prehending  fome  perfe£t  fenfe  or  fentiment  of  the  mind. 

SENTIMENTS,  properly  fignifies  the  feelings  excited  in 
our  minds  by  means  of  the  lenfes. 

SENTINEL,  in  military  affairs.,  is  a  private  foldier,  placed 
in  fome  port,  to  watch  any  approach  of  the  enemy,  to 
prevent  furprifes,  and  to  ftop  fuch  as  would  pafs  without 
order,  or  difcovering  who  they  are. 

SEPARATION  of  Bujband  andlVife,  in  Scots  law.  See 
Law,  Tit.  vi.  13. 

SEPARATISTS,  an  appellation  given  to  diffenters, 
from  their  fetting  np  a  feparate  church  from  the  eftablirti-  , 
ed  one. 

SEPIA,  in  zoology^  a  genus  belonging  to  the  order  of 
vermes  moliufca.  There  are  eight  brachfa  interfperfed 
on  the  interior  fide,  with  little,  round,  ferrated  cups,  by 
the  contraction  of  which  the  animal  lays  faft  hold  of  any 
thing  :  BefideS  thefe  eight  arras,  it  has  two  tentacula 
longer  than  the  arms,  and  frequently  pe  iun, dated.  The 
mouth  is  fituatc  in  the  centre  of  the  arms ;  ancfis  horny 
and  hooked,  like  the  bill  of  a  hawk.  The  eyes  are  be¬ 
low  the  tentacula,  tow'ards  the  body  of  the  animal.  The 
body  is  flefiiy,  and  received  into  a  (heath  as  far  as  the 
breart.  There  are  five  fpecies.  The  officinalis,  or  cuttle- 
fiih,  emits  a  black  matter  when  attacked,  which  hides  it  from 
iheviewof  the  enemy  The  kiligo,  has  a  fubalated  cylin¬ 
drical  body,  with  a  rhomboidal  tail.  It  is  fonietimes  found 
on  the  coafts  of  the  frith  of  Forth,  efpecially  after  great 
rtofms.  The  other  fpecies  are  mortly  found  in  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  fea. 

SEPS,  in  zoology.  See  Lacerta 

SEPTARI.®,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  large  clafs  of  foffils,-' 
commonly  known  by  the  names  of  ludus  Helmoptii  and 
W'axen  veins 

They  are  defined  to  be  foffils  not  infiammable,  nor  fo- 
luble  in  water  ;  of  a  moderately  texture,  and  dufity 
hue.  divided  by  feveral  fepta  or  thin  partitions,  and 

V  compoQ;dof  a  fparry  matter  greatly  debafed  by  earth, 
not  giving  fire  with  rteel,  fermenting  witli  acids,  and  in 
great  part  diffolved  by  them,  and  calcining  in  a  mode¬ 
rate  lire. 
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Of  this  clafs  there  are  two  diftin^l  orders  of  bodies ; 
and  under  thofe,  fix  genera.  The  feptariae  of  the  firrt  or¬ 
der  are  thofe  which  are  ufually  found  in  large. maffes,  of 
a  Gmple  uniform  conrtrudion,  but  divided  by  large  fepta 
either  into  larger  and  more  irregular  portions,  or  into 
fm  iller  and  more  equal  ones,  called  talc.  The  genera 
of  this  order  are  four:  i.  Thofe  divided  by  fepta  of 
fpar,  called  fecomise.  2.'  Thofe  divided  by  fepta  of 
earthy  matter,  called  gaiophragmia.  3.  Thofe  divided  by 
fepta  of  the.maiter  of  the  pyrites,  called  pyritercia.  And, 
4.  Thofe  divided  by  fepta  of  fpar,  with  an  admixture  of 
cryrtai,  called  diaugophragmia. 

Thofe  of  the  fecood  order  are  fuch  as  are  ufually  found 
in  fmailer  maffes,  of  a  crufiated  rtrudure,  fprmed  by  va¬ 
rious  incrurtations  round  a  central  nucleus,  and  divided 
by  very  thin  f^pta.  Of  this  order  are  only  two  genera: 
I.  Thofe  with  a  (liort  roundirti  nucleus,  inclofed  within 
the  body  of  the  raafs  ;  And,  2.  Thofe  with  a  long 
nucleus,  rtanding  out  beyond  the  ends  of  the  mafs. 

SEPTEMBER,  the  ninth  month  of  the  year,  confiding  of 
only  thirty  days  :  it  took  its  name  as  being  the  feventh 
month,  reckoning  from  March,  with  which  the  Romans 
began  their  year. 

SEPTENTRIO,  in  aflronomy,  a  conUdlatlon  more  ufual¬ 
ly  called  urfa  minor. 

In  cofmography,  the  term  feptentrio  denotes  the  fame 
with  north  :  and  hence,  feptcntrional  is  applied  to*any 
thing  belonging  to  the  north,  as  ieptentrional  figns,  paral¬ 
lels, 

SEPTIZON,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  celebrated  maufoleum, 
built  oy  Septimus  Severus,  in  ihe  tenth  region  o  the  city 
of  Rome:  it  was'fo  called  from  feptem  and  zona.,  by 
rcafon  it  confided  of  feven  dories,  each  of  which  was  fur- 
rounded  by  a  row  of  columns. 

SEPTUAGESIM  A,  in  the  calendar,  denotes  the  third 
Sunday  before  Lent,  or  before  quadragefima  Sunday  ;  fup- 
pofed  by  fome  to  take  its  name  from  its'being  about  feventy 
days  before  Earter. 

SEPTUaGINT,  the  name  given  to  a  Greek  verfion  of  the . 
books  of  the  Old  Tcftament.  See  Bible. 

SEPTUM,  in  anatomy,  an  inclofure,  or  partition,  a'^ernt 
applied  to  feveral  parts  of  the  body  which  ferve  to  fe-. 
parate  one  part  from  another. 

SEPULCHRE,  a  tomb,  or  place  dertined  for  the  inter¬ 
ment  of  the  dead.  This  term  is  chiefly  ufed  in  fpeaking 
of  the  burying  places  of  the  ancients,  thofe  of  the  nioderns 
being  ufually  called  tombs. 

Sepulchres  were  held  facred  and  inviolable,  and  the 
care  t  ken  of  them  has  always  been  held  a  religious  duty, 
grounded  on  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  belief  of  the  foul^s 
immortality.  Thofe  who  have  fearched  or  Violated  them 
have  been  thought  odious  by  all  nations,  and  were  always 
feverely  pumfhed. 

The  Egyptians  called  fepulchres,  eternal  houfes  ;  in 
contradiftinflion  to  their  ordinary  houfes  or  palaces  which 
they  called  inns,  on  account  of  their  rtiort  (lay  in  the  one, 
in  comparifon  of  their  long  abode  fn  the  other. 

Regular  c.imns  of  St  Sepulchre,  a  religious  order,  for¬ 
merly  inrtiiuted  at  Jerufalem,  in  honour  to  the  holy  fe- 
pulchre,  or  the  tomb  of  Jefus  Chrirt 

Many  of  thefe  canons  were  brought  from  the  Hjly 
Land  into  Europe,  particularly  into  France  by  Lewis 
the  younger  j  into  Poland,  by  Jaxaa  Poliffi  gentleman;  and 

into 
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into  Flanders,  by  the  counts  thereof;  many  alfo  came  into 
England.  This  order  was  however  fuppreiTed  by  pope 
.  Innocent  VIII  who  gave  its  revenues  and  effedts  to  that 
of  our  Lady  of  Bethlehem  ;  which  alfo  becoming  extina, 
they  were  beito wed  os  the  knights  of  St  John  of  Jerufa* 
lem.  But  the  fupprelHon  did  not  take  effedl  in  Poland, 
where  they  (fill  fabhft,  as  alfo  in  feveral  provinces  of 
.  Germany.  Thefe  canotis  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Auguf- 
tine. 

Krtghts  of  the  holy  Sepulchre,  a  military  order,  efla- 
biiihed  in  Paledine  about  the  year  1114. 

The  knights  of  this  order  in  Flanders  chofe  Philip  II. 
king^of  Spain,  for  their  mafter  in  1558,  and  afterwards 
his  ion  ;  but  the  grand  mafter  of  the  order  of  Malta  pre¬ 
vailed  oMhe  laft  to  refign :  and  when  afterwards  the  duke 
of  Nevers  affumed  the  fame  quality  in  France,  the  fame 
grand  mailer,  by  his  intereft  and  credit,  procured  a  like 
renunciation  of  him,  and  a  confirmation  of  the  union  of 
this  order  to  that  of  Malta, 

SEQUELS,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Tit.  xvi.  12. 
SEQUESTRATION,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Tit.  xix^ 
.  10  and  XX.  12 

SEQUIN,  a  gold-coin,  ftruck  at  Venice,  and  in  feveral 
parts  of  the  grand  feigner’s  dominions. 

SERAGLIO,  a  Pcr/ian  word,  which'fignifies  the  palace  of 
a  prince  or  lord;  in  which  fenfe  the  houfes  of  the  ambaf- 
ladors  of  England,  France,  are,  at  Conflantinople, 
called  their  feraglios.  But  the  term  feragUo  is  ufed.  by 
way  of  eminence,  for  the  palace  of  the  grand  feigner  at 
Conliantinopie,  where  he  keeps  his  court,  in  which  his 
concubines  are  lodged,  and  where  the  youth  are  trained 
up  for  the  principal  polls  of  the  empire.  It  is  in  form  of 
a  triangle,  aboat  two  miles  r(  und,  at  the  end  of  the  pro¬ 
montory  Chryfoceras,  now  called  the  Seraglio-point:  the 
buildings  extend  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  from  thence 
there  are  gardens  that  reach  to  the  fea.  The  outward 
appearance  is  not  very  beautiful,  the  architeiflure  being 
irt;egular,  confilHng  of  feparate  edifices,  in  the  manner 
of  pavilions  and  domes.  The  old  feraglio  is  the  palace, 
where  the  grand  feigner’s  old  miftrefles  are  kept. 

The  ladies  of  the  haram,  which  is  the  part- allotted  to 
the  women,  is  a  colledlion  of  young  beautiful  girls,  who, 
on  their  admifiion,  are  committed  to  the  charge  offome 
old  l;5dy,  ^and  taught  mufick,  dancing,  and  other  accom- 
"plifliments.  Thefe  frequently  play  and  dance  before  the 
grand  feigner,  while  others  entertain  him  with  their  con- 
verfation.  Befides  thefe  ladies,  there  are  a  great  many  black 
eunuchs,  and  female  flaves,  in  the  feraglio,  whofe  bufinefs 
it  is  to,  guard  and  wait  upon  them. 

SERABH,  or  Seraphim,  a  fpirii  of  the  highefi:  rank  in 
the  hierarchy  of  angels;  who  are  thus  calLd  from  their 
being  fuppofed  to  be  moft  inflamed  with  divine  love,  by 
their  nearer  and  more  immediate  attendance  at  tl^throne 
,  of  God,  and  to  communicate  their  fervour  to  the  remoter 
and  inferior  orders. 

SERAPHIC,  burning  or  inflamed  with  love  or  zeal,  like 
a  feraphim  ;  thus  St.  B.onaventure  is 'called  the  feraphic 
doctor,  from  his  abundant  zeal  and  fervour. 

SERAPIAS  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  gynandria  diandria 
dafs.  7'he  ne<51ariiim  is  oval  and  gibbous,  wdth  an  oval 
lip.  There  are  five  fpecies,  two  c£  them  natives  of  Bri- 
I  lain,  viz,  the  latifolia,  or  broad-leaved  baftard  hellebore; 
and  the  lingifolia,  or  vddte-ilow'erecj  baflard  hellebore. 
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SERENADE,  a  kind  of  concert  given  in  ,th^  night,  by  a 
lover  to  his  miftrefs,  under  her  window.  Thefe  fometirnes 
only  confifl:  of  inflrumental  mufick,  but  at  other  times 
voices  are  added:  the  mufick  and  fongcompofed  for  thefe 
occafions  are  alfo  called  ferenades,  “ 

SERENE,  a  title  of  honour  given  to  feveral  princes,  and  to 
the  principal  raagillrates  of  republics.  7'he  king  of  Eng¬ 
land,  the  repu'  i'cand  thedogeof  Venice,- and  thechildren 
of  the  king  of  Spain,  are  called  Moil  Serene  :  and  v/hen 
the  pope,  or  the  facred  college,  write  to  the  emperor, 
to  kings,  or  the  doge,  they  give'them  no  other  title:,  in 
like  manner  the  emperor  gives  no  ether  title  to  any  kiog, 
except  to  the  king  of  France. 

SERGE,  a  woolen  fluff  manufa<5turedjn  a  loom,  of  which 
^  there  are  various  kind's,  deponiinated  ei^her  from  their 
different  qualities,  or  frorri'^the  plages  where  they  are 
wrought;  the  moft  confiderable  of  which  is  the  Londpn 
ferge,  which  is  highly  valued  abroad,  and  of  W'hich  a 
manufacture  has  been  for  fome  years  carried  on  in  France. 

SERGEANT,  or  Serjeant  at  la^viy  px  of  the  roi/*,  is  the 
_  highefl  degree  taken  at  the'eommon  law,  as  that,  of  doc¬ 
tor  is  of  the  civil  law;  and' as  thefe  are  fuppofed  to  be 
moft  learned  and  experienced  in  the  pra6tice  of  the  courts, 
there  is  one  court  appointed  for  them  to  plead  in  Ey  them - 
lelves,  which  is  the  common-pleas,  where  .the  commoa 
law  of  England  is  moft  ftrictly  obferved:  but  they  are  not 
reftrained  from  pleading  in  any  other  court,  where  the 
judges,  who  cannot  have  that  honour  till  they  have  ta¬ 
ken  the  degree  of  ferjeant  at  law,  call  them  brothers. 

Sergeant  at  arms,  oxmaesy  an  officer  appointed  to  attend 
the  perton  of  the  king;  to  arreft  traitors,  and  fuel)  per-r 
fons  of  quality  as  offend  ;  and  to  attend  the  lord  high 
fteward  when  fitting  in  judgment  on  a  traitor. 

The  number  of  thefe  officers  is  by  ftatutc  limited  to 
that  of  thirty. 

Sergeant,  in  war,  is  an  inferior  officer  In  a  company  of 
foot,  or  troop  of  dragoons,  armed  with  an  halbard,  and 
appointed  to  fee  difeipline  obferved,  to  teach  the  foldiers 
the  exercife  of  their  arms,  and  to  order,  ftraiten,  andform 
ranks,  files, 

SERICUM.  See  Silk. 

SERIES,  in  general,  denotes  a  continued  fuccefficn  of 
things  in  the  fame  order,  and  having  the  fame  relation 
or  connexion  with  each  other;  in  this  fenfe  we  fay,  dje- 
ries  of  emperors,  kings,  biftiops,  he. 

Serie's,  in  mathematicks,  .is  a  number  of  tenns,  whet!-er 
of  numbers  or  quantities,  i.icreafing  or  decreafing  ip  a 
given  proportion.  See  Algebra,  p.  88 

SERIPHIUPvI,  in  botany,  agenusofthefyngenefia  mono- 
gyn.a  clafs.  The  calix -is  imbricated;  tliecorolhcon- 
flfts  of  one  irregular  petal;  and  there  is  a  fingle  6bloag 
feed  below  the  corolla.  There  are  three  fpecies,  none  of 
them  natives  of  Britain.  ..  . 

SEROSITY,  in  medicine,  denotes  an  over-abundance  of 
feruni. 

SERPA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Alentejo, 
firuated  on  the  eaft-fide -of  the  river  Guadiana,  in  W. 
long.  8'^  20^  N.  lat  37®  45'. 

.SERPENS,  in  aftronomy.  See  Astronomy,  p.  487. 

SERPENT}  in  z'^ology.  See  Coluber,  Boa,  Anguis, 

C/ECTLIA,  AMPHISBiENA,  CrOTALUS. 

.  SERPENTARIA,  SNAKE-Root,  the  nameof  a  fpecies  of 
ariftoiovhta,  or  biithvvort,  witli'auficulatcd  leaves.. 
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TheNVirginfan  fiiake-root  obtained  its  name,  as  being 
accounted  a  fpecific  againft  venomoua  bites:  but  v^hatever 
trmh  there  may  be  in  that,  it  is  undoubtedly  an  excels 
lent  diuretic,  diaphoretic,  and  alexipharmic  medicine, 
and  confequently  good  in  inflammatory  and  malignant 

'  fevers  :  it  is  alfo  a  powerful  antifeptic,  and  its  dofe  is 
from  four  to  ten  or  fifteen  grains  in  ()owder. 

SERPEN TARIUS,  in  aftronomy.  See  Astronomy, 
p.  487* 

SEP.PENTINE,  in  general,  denotes  any  thing  that  refem- 
bles  a  ferpent:  hence,  the  worm  or  pipe  of  a  ftill,  twill¬ 
ed  in  a  fpiral  manner,  is  termed  a  fcrpentlne  wormi. 

SERRATED,  in  general,  fomeihing  indented,  or  notched, 
in  the  manner  of  a  faw;  aterm^much  ufed  in  the  deferip- . 
tion  of  the  leaves  of  plants. 

SERP^ATULA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  fyngenefia  po- 
lygamia  aeqaalis  clafs.  The  calix  is  fomewhat  cylindri¬ 
cal,  imbricated,  and  blunt.  There  are  16  fpecies  three 
of  them  natives  of  Britain,  viz.  the  tin<floria,  orfaw-w'ort; 
the  aipina,  or  mountain  faw-wort  ;  and  the  arvenlis,  or 
corn  fa w% wort. 

SERRATUS,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  to  feveral  muf- 
cles,  from  their  refemblance  to  a  faw.  See  Anatomy, 
Part  II. 

SERVANTi  a  term  or  relation  fignifying  a  perfon  who 
owes  add  pays  a  limited  obedience  for  a  certain  time,  to 
another  in  quality  of  mailer.  See  Lav/,  Tit.  vii.  3^. 

SERVE7^ISTS,  a  name  given  to  the  modern  antitrinita- 
^-ians,  from  their  being  fuppofed  to  be  the  lollow'ers  of  Mi¬ 
chael  Servetus,  who,  in  the  year  1599,  was  burnt  at 
Geneva,  together  with  his  books. 

SERVIA,  a  province  of  European  Turky,  bounded  by  the 
Save  and  the  Danube,  on  the  north;  by  Bulgaria,  on  the 
call ;  by  Albinia  and  Macedon,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by 
Bofnia  and  Dalmatia,  on  the  weft. 

SERVICE  OF  HEIRS,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Tit. 
xxvii.  22,  6*^, 

SERVITES,  a  religious  order  in  the  thurch  of  Rome, 
founded  about  the  year  1233,  by  feven  Florentine  mer¬ 
chants,  v/ho,  with  the  approbation  of  the  bilhop  of  Flo¬ 
rence,  renounced  the  world,  and  lived  together  in  a  reli- 

^  gious  community  on  mount  Senar,  two  leagues  from  that 
city. 

SERVITOR,  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  a  ftudent  who 
attends  on  another  for  his  maintenance  and  learning. 

SERVITUDE,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Tit.  xvi.  i, 
eirc. 

SERUM,  a  thin,  tranfparent,  falt'lh  liquor,  which  makes 
a  conliderable  part  in  the  mafs  of  blood.  See  Blood. 

SESAMOIDA  ossa,  in  anatomy;  See  Anatomy,  p.  i88. 

SESAMUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  didynamia  angio- 
fpermia  clafs.  The  calix  coafifts  of  live  fegments;  the 
corolla  is  campanulated,  with  live  fegments ;  the  ftigma 
is  lanceolated  ;  and  the  capfule  has  four  cells.  There 
are  two  fpecies,  both  natives  of  India. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant,  upon  ex  pf  till  on,  yield  a  larger 
quantity  of  oil  than  almoll  any  other  known  vegetable; 
among  the  Indians,  they  are  ufed  as  food. 

.  SESELI,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  digynia 
clafs.  The  umbellae  are  globular;  the  involucrum  con- 
fifls  of  many  leaves ;  and  the  fruit  is  oval  and  ftriated*^ 
There  are  13  fpecies, .  only  One  of  them,  the  carui-  ^ 
folia,  or  meadow-faxiffage,  a  native  of  Britain. 
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SESQUI,  a  Latin  particle,  fignifying  a  whole  and  a  half, 
which  joined  with  altera^  terna^  quarta,  &c.  is  much 
ufed  in  the  Italian  mufick  to  exprefsa  kind  of  ratios,  par- 
ticu’arly  feveral  pieces  of  triples. 

SESSILE,  among  botanills.  See  Botany,  p.  541. 

SESSION,  in  general,  denotes  each  fittipg  or  alTembly  of 
a  council, 

Session  of  parliament  ^  is  the  feafon  or  fpace  from  its  meet¬ 
ing  toils  prorogation. 

Court  of  Session,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Tit.  iii.  4, 

SESTERCE,  a  filver  coin  in  ufe  among  the  Romans. 

Some  authors  make  two  kinds  of  fefierces,  the  lefs  cal¬ 
led  feEertius,  in  the  mafeuline  gender;  and  the  great  one, 
called  feflertium,  in  the  neuter;  the  latter  containing  a 
thoufand  of  the  other. 

-  Others  will  have  anyfuch  diftinflion  of  great  and  little 
fefierees  unknown  to  the  Romans:  Sellertius,  fay  they, 
was  an  adje<5Iive,  and  lignified  as  fejiertius,  .-or  two  afics 
and  an  half;  and  when  ufed  plurally,  as  in  qulnquaginta 
fellertium,  feftertia,  it  was  only  by  way  of  abbrevation^ 
and  there  was  always  underllood  millia,  or  thoufand. 

SESTOS,  a  noted  fonrefs  of  European  Turky,  fituated  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Hellefpont  or  Dardanelles,  twenty- 
four  miles  fouth-welt  of  Gallipoli. 

SET,  or  Bets,  a  term  ufed  by  .the  farmers  and  gardeners 
to  exprefs  the  young  plants  of  the  white  thorn  and  other 
fhrubs,  with  which  they  ufe  to  raife  their  quick  or  quicks 
fei  hedge. 

SETHI ANS,  in  church-hiflory,  chriflian  hefetics,  fo  caL 
led  becaufe  they  paid  divine  worfiiip  to  Seth,  whom  they 
looked  upon  to  be  Jefus  Chrift  the  fon  of  God,  but  w'ho 
was  made  by  a  third  divinity,  and  fubfiituted  in  the  room 
of  the  two  families  of  Abel  and  Cain,  which  had  been 
deftroyed  by  the  deluge.  Thefe  heretics  appeared  in  E- 
gypt  in  the  fecond  century;  and  as  they  were  addicted 
to  all  forts  of  debauchery,  they  did  not  want  for  fol¬ 
lowers,  and  continued  in  Egypt  about  two  hundred 
years.  ' 

SETON,  in  furgery,  a  few  horfe.hairs,  fmall  threads,  or 
large  packthtead,  drawn  through  the  flein,  chiefly  the  neck, 
by  means  of  a  large  needle  or  probe,  with  a  view  to  reftore 
or  preferve  health  by  a  difeharge  of  matter. 

SETTE,  a  velTel  very  common  in  the  Mediterranean,  with 
one  deck,  and  a  very  long  and  (harp  prOw ;  they  carry 
forue  two  marts,  fome  three,  without  topmafis.  Their 
yard  and  fails  are  all  like  the  mi^en;  the  leall  of  them  are 
of  fixty  tons  burden:  they  ferve  to  tranfport  cannon  and 
provifion  for  fhips  of  war  and  the  like. 

SETTING, |io  artronomy,  the  withdrawing  a  liar  or  pla- 

-  net,  or  its  finking  below  the  horizon. 

Setting,  in  the  fea  language.  To, fetthe  land  or  the  fun 
by  the  corapafs,  is  to  obferve  how  the  land  bears  on  any 
point  of  the  compafs,  or  on  what  point  of  the  compafs 
the  fun  is.  Alfo  when  two  fiiips  fail  in  fight  of  one  ano¬ 
ther,  to  mark  on  V/hat  point  thechaced  bears,  is  termed 
ffcttmg  the  chace  by  the  compafs. 

Se-tting,  among  fportfmen,  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs  the 
manner  of  taking  partridges  by  means  of  a  dog  peculiaily 
trained  to  that  purpofe. 

SETTLE,  a  mar.ket-town  of  the  weft  riding  of  Yorkfhire, 
fituated  forty-five  «.iles  weft  of  York. 

SEVENTH,  in  mufick,  an  interval  called  by  the  Greeks 
heptachordon.  See  Musics. 

SEVE- 
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Sever  \NCE,  in  kw,  the  Tingling  or  feparating  of  two 
,  cr  more  joined  in  one  writ. 

St.  SEVERINO,  a  city  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Ca¬ 
labria,  fnuatsd  eaft  longitude  17'’ '30',  norih  lat.  39^ 
16'.  This  is.aifo  the  name  of  a  town  in  the  pope’s  ter¬ 
ritories  and  marquifate  of  Ancona,  liiuated  twenty  miles 
fouth-eafi:  of  Loretto. 

SEVERN,  ,a  river  o^f  South  Britain,  which  rifing  in  Mont* 
gomeryrtiire,  runs  eaft  till  it  enters  Shropihire ;  and  ha¬ 
ving  paffed  by  Shrewfoury  turns  fouth,  and  difeharges 
itfeJf  into  the  Briftoi  channel. 

SEVILLE,  a  city  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  province  of  An* 
daiufla,  fituated  on  the  river  Guadalquivir;  in  W.  long. 
6°,  N.  lat.  37®  15'. 

SEWER,  in  the  houfehold,  an  officer  who  comes  in  before 
the  meat  of  a  king  or  noblemen,  to  place  and  range  it 
on  the  table. 

Sewer  is  alfo  a  pafTage  or  gutter  made  to  carry  water  into 
the  fea  or  a  river,  whereby  to  preferve  the  land,  6'£’. 
from  inundations  and  other  annoyances. 

SEX,  fometiiing  in  the  body  which  diftinguifhes  male  from 
female. 

SEXAGENARY,  fomething  relating  to  the  number  fixty : 
thus  fexagenary  or  fexagehmal  arithmetick,  is  a  method  of 
computation  proceeding  by  fixties.  See  Arithmetick, 
p.  418.  .  ^  , 

SEXAGESIMA,  the  fecond  Sunday*before  Lent,  or  the 
next  to  Shrove-Sunday,  fo  called  as  being  about  the  fix- 
tieth  day  before  Eafter. 

SEXAGESIMALS.  See  ArithmeticX,  p.  418. 
SEXTANS,  a  fixth  part  of  certain  things.  The  Romans 
having  divided  their  as  into  twelve  ounces,  of  unicai  the 
fixth  part  of  that,  or  two  ounces,  was  the  fextans. 

Sextans  was  alfo  a  meafure  which  contained  two  oun¬ 
ces  of  liquor,  or  two  cyathi. 

SEXTANT,  in  mathematicks,  denotes  the  fixth  part  of  a 
'  circle,  or  an  arch  comprehending  fixty  degrees. 

The  word  fcxiant  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  an  a- 
fironomical  initrument  made  like  a  quadrant,  excepting 
that  its  limb  only  comprehends  fixty  degrees. 
SEXTILE,  the  pofition  or  afpe<5l  of  t’wo  planets  when  at  ’ 
fixty  degrees  diflance,  or  at  the  di fiance  of  two  figns 
from  one  another. 

SEXTON,  a  church-officer,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  take  care 
of  the  veflels,  veftments,  drr.  belonging  to  the  church, 
and  to  attend  the  rainiftt  r,  church- wardens,  'isc.  at  church. 
SEXTUPLE,  in  mufick,  denotes  a  mixed  fort  of  triple 
which  is  beaten  in  double  time.  See  Mu  sick. 
SEXUALlSTiE,  among  botanical  writers,  thofe  v.^ho  have 
elfablifhed  the  clafTes  of  plants  upon  the  differences  of 
the  fexes  and  parts  of  frudification  in  plants,  according 
to  the  modern  method,  as  Linnsus,  he.  See  Bota- 
NY,  p.  643.  ,  '  ^ 

SEYNE,  a  river  of  France,  which  rifing  near  Dijon,  in 
Burgundy,  runs  north*wefi  through  Champagne  and  the 
ifle  of  France,  through  Paris,  eirc.  and  crofling  Norman¬ 
dy  falls  into  the  Britifh  channel  between  Havre-de-grace 
and  Honfleur.  ^ 

SIf  \D,  in  ichthyology,  See*GLUPEA. 

SHADOW,  in  optics,  a  privation  or  d’minution  of  light, 

•  by  the  interpofifion  of  any  opake  body ;  or  it  is  a  plane 
where  the  light  is  either  altogether  obfirudted,  or  great¬ 


ly  weakened,  by  the  interpofition  of  Tome  opake  body 
between  it  and  the  luminary. 

Shadow,  in  painting,  an  imitation  of  a  real  fhadow,  ef- 
fedled  by  gradually  heightening  and  daikening  the  colours 
of  fuch  figures  as  by  their  difpofitions  cannot  receive  any 
dire(5l  rays  from  the  luminary  that  is  fuppofed  to  enlighten 
the  piece. 

SHAFT  oj  a  cdumity  in  building,  is.  the  body  thereof  be¬ 
tween  the  bafe  and  capital :  fo  called  from  its  firaightnefs. 

Shaft,  in  mining,  is  the  pit  or  hollow  entrance  into  the 
mine. 

SHAFTSBURY,  a  borough  of  Doifetfliire,  twenty-five 
miles  north-eafi  of  Dorthefter ;  from  whence  the  noble 
family  of  Cooper  took  the  title  of  earl.  It  fends  two 
members  to  parliament. 

SHAG,  in  ornithology.  See  Pelicanus. 

SHAGREEN,  or  Chagreen,  in  coTnmerce,  a  kind  of 
grained-leather,  prepared,  as  is  fuppofed,  of  the  flcin  of 
a  fpecics  of  fqualus,  or  hound-fifii,  called  the  fhagree,  or 
fhagrain  ;  and  much  ufed  in  covering  cafes,  books,  he. 

SHAKLES,  in  a  fhip,  are  the  rings  wuh  which  the  ports 
are  fliut  faft,  by  lafhihg  the  port.bar  to  them.  There 
alfo  fhakles  put  upon  bilbow-bolts,  for  confining  the  men 
who  have  deferved  corporal  punifhment. 

SHAMBLES,  among  miners,  a  fort  of  niches,  or  landing 
places,  left  at  fuch  diftances  in  the  adits  bf  mines,  that 
the  fhovel-men  may  conveniently  throw  up  the  ore  from 
fhamble  to  fiiamble,  till  it  comes  to  the  top  of  the  mine. 

SHxAMMY,  or  Chamois-leather,  a  kind  of  leather, 
drefied  either  in  oil,  or  tanned ;  and  much  efte«med  for 
foftnefs,  pliancy,  and  being  capable  of  bearing  foap 
without  hurt. 

The  true  fhammy  is  prepared  of  the  flcin  of  the  cha¬ 
mois-goat.  See  Capra. 

SHANK,  in  the  menage,  that  part  of  a  horfe’s  fore  leg 
which  lies  between  the  knee  and  the  fetlock. 

SH ANKER,  or  Chancre,  in  medicine.  See  Medit 

CINE,  pj»132. 

^HANNON,  the  largefi:  river  in  Ireland,  which  rifing  in 
the  county  of  Leftrim,  runs  fouthwards,  dividing  the 
provinces  of  Leinfter  and  Connaught ;  and  then  turning, 
fouth- wefi,  runs  through  the  province  of  Munfter ;  and 
palling  by  the  city  of  Limeric,  afterwards  falls  into  the 
weftern  or  Atlantic  ocean. 

SHARE  e/'a  plough ,  that  part  which  cuts  the  ground,  the 
extremity  forwards  being  covered  with  a  IJiarp-pointed 
iron,  called  the  point  of  the  fhare  ;  and  the  end  of  the 
wood  behind,  the  tail  of  the  fhare.  See  Agricul¬ 
ture,  p.  54. 

SHASTER,  or  Shastram,  a  facred  book,-  containing 
the  religion  of  the  Banians  ;  it  confifis  of  three,  traefis  ; 
the  firfi  of  which  contains  their  moral  law  ;  the  fecond, 
the  ceremonial  ;  and  the  third  delivers  the  peculiar  ob- 
fervances  for  each  tribe  of  Indians. 

SHEAT  of  a  plougfj^,  apart  pafiing  through  the  beam,  and 
'fafiened  to  the  fhare.  See  Agriculture,  p.  54. 

SHEATHING,  in  the  fea-Ianguage,  is  the  cafing  that  part 
of  a  fhip  which  ii  to  be  under  water,  with  fir  board  of 
an  inch  thick';  firft  laying  hair  and  tar,  mixed  together, 
under  the  boards,  and  then  nailing  them  on,  in  order  to- 
prevent  Worms  from  eating  the  fhip’s  bottom. 

SHEATS,  in  a  lEip,  are  ropes  bent  to  the  clews  of  the 
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fails  ;  Terving,  in  the  lower  fails,  to  haul  aft  the  clews 
.of  the  fail  ;  but,  in  top-fails,  they  ferve  to  haul  home 
the  clew  of  the  fail  clofe  to  the  yard-arm. 

SHEKP,  in  zoology.  SeeOvis. 

SHEERING,  in  the  feadanguagei  When  a  Ihip  is  not  fteer- 
ed  rteadily,  they  fay  fhe  flieers,  or  goes  Iheering  ;  or 
when  at  anchor  fhe  goes  in  and  out,  by  means  of  the 
•  current  of  the  tide,  they  alfo  fay  fhe  fheers, 

SHEERS,  in  a  fliip,  are  two  mafts  fet  acrofs  at  the  upper 
end  of  each  other  ;  a  contrivance  generally  ufed  for  fet 
ting  or  taking  out  the  mafls  of  a  fliip,  where  there  is  no 
hulk  to  do  that  office. 

SHEFFIELD,  a  market-town  of  Yotkfhire,  38  miles 
fouth-  wcfl  of  York. 

SHEFFORD,  a  market-town  of  Bedfordfhire,  feven  miles 
fouth-wefl  of  Bedford. 

SHEFFNEL,  a  market-town  of  Shropffiire,  fourteen  miles 
eafl  of  Shrewfoury. 

SflElK,  an  officer  in  the  mofques  of  Egypt,  whole  bufinefs 
is  the  fame  with  that  of  th&imans  of  Conflantinople. 

Sheik-bellet,  in  the  Turkifh  affairs,  a  magiftrate,  an- 
fwering  to  the  mayor  of  a  city  with  us. 

SHIELDS,  a  port-to’wn  of  the  bifhqpric  of  Durham,  fitu- 
ateti  at  the- mouth  of  the  river  Tyne,  eight  miles  eaft  of 
Newcaflle. 

SHEKEL,  in  Jewiffi  antiquity,  an  ancient  coin,  worth  2  s. 
3  -Jd,  flerliqg.  '  ;  . 

SHELF,  among  miners,  the  fame  with  what  they  other- 
wife  call  fall  ground,  or  faft  country  ;  being  that  part  of 
the  interna!  ftru(51ure  of  the  earth,  which  they  find  lying 
even'  and  in  an  orderly  manner,  and  evidently  having 
retained'its  primitive  form  and  fituation. 

SHELL,  in  natural  hiflory,  a  hard,  and  as  it  w^ere  ftony 
covering,  with  which  certain  animals  are  defended,  and 
thence,  called  (heJl-fiffi. 

As  to  the  formation  of  a  fiiell,  it  is  now  generally  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  formed  by  a  vifcons  fluid  compofed  of  glue, 
and  feveral  fandy  particles  of  an  exquifite  finenefs,  which 
are  tranfmitted  through  an  infinite  number  of  little  chan¬ 
nels  to  the  pores  where  it  tranfpires,  condenfes,  and 

-  hardens.  When,  the  animal  increafes  in  bulk,  and  the 
extremity  of  her  body  is  not  Efficiently  covered^  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  evacuate  at!d  build  in  the  fame  manner,  finifh- 
ing  or  repairing  her  habitation.  This  vifcous  matter  is 
pr  oved, ‘by  undeniable  experiments,  to  arife  from  the 
body  of  animals,  and  not  from  the  fhell,  aS  foaie  have 
imagined. 

Fojfiie  Shells,  thofe  found  buHed  at  great  depths  in  earth, 
and  often  immerfed  in  the  bardeft  ftones.  Thefe  folTile 
ffiells,  as  well  as  thofe  found  lying  on  the  fea-fliore, 
make  an  excellent  manure,  efpeclaily  for  cold  clayey 
lands ;  upon  which  it  does  not  produce  nearly  fo  great 
ah  effe<51  for  the  twofirfl  years,  as  it  does  in  the  fucceed- 
ing  ones  ;  the  reafon  of  which  is,  that  it  is  not  then 
fufficienviy  mixed,  but  in  fucceeding  time  it  breaks  itfelf 
into  a  number  of  very  fmall  particles,  and  thefe  all  be¬ 
come  intimately  blended  with  the  molecules  of  earth, 
and  produce  their  effc<5t  more  properly,  • 

■3HELTIE,  a  fniall  but  llrong.  ki nd  of  borfe,  fo  called  from 

‘  ^  Shetland,  or  Zetland,  where  they  are  produced. ' 

t^lHEPPY,  an  iflind  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Medway, 
making  part  of  the  county'  of  Kent. 

J5JJLRARDiA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plant's  belonging 
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■to  the  tetrandria  monogynia  clafs.  The  corolla  confids 
of  one  funnel-lhaped  petal  ;  and  there  are  two  feeds  ha¬ 
ving  three  teeth.  The  fpecies  are  three,  only  one  of 
them,  viz.  the  arvenfis,  ot  little  field-madder,  a  native 
or  Britain. 

SHERBORN,  a  market-town,  twelve  miles  fouth-weff  of 
Ymk. 

SHERBRO,  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sherbro,  in 
Guinea,  formerly  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  Eriglifli. 

SHERENESS,  a  fort  on  the  north-well  part  of  the  ifle  of 
Sheppey,’  fiiuated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Medway,  to 
defend  its  entrance. 

SHERIFF,  an  officer  in  each  county  of  England,  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  king,  invefted  with  a  judicial  and  minillerial 
power,  and  who  takes  place  of  every  nobleman  in  the 
county  during  the  time  of  his  office 

Sheriff  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Tit.  iv.  i. 

SHEW-BREAD7  among  the  Hebrews,  the  name  given 
to  thofe  loaves  of  bread  which  the  priefls  placed  every 
fabbatfi  day  upon  the  golden  table  in  the  fan(5luary.  The 
Ihew- bread  confilfed  of  twelve  loaves,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  tribes  ;  thefe  were  ferved  up  hot  on  the 
fabbath  day,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  Hale  ones  which 
had  be^n  expofed  all  the  week  were  taken  away.  It 
was  not  lawful  for  any  one  to  eat  of  thofe  loaves  but  the 
priells  only:  this  offering  was  accompanied  with  fait  and 
frankincenfe,  which  was  burnt  upon  the  table  at  the  lime 
they  fet  on  frelh  loaves. 

SHIELD  an  ancient  weapon  of  defence,  in  the  Form  of  a 
light  bu  kler,  borne  on  the  arm,  to  turn  off  lances, 
darts, 

Shield,  in  heraldry,  the  efcutcheon  or  field  on  which  the 
bearings  of  coats  of  arms  are  placed.  .See  Escutcheon. 

SHILLING  an  Ehgl  fli  filver  coin.  See  Money. 

SHIP,  a  general  name  for  all  large  veffels  with  fails,  fit  for 
navigation  on  the  fea^  except  galleys,  which  go  with  oars, 
and  fmack- fails.  See  Navigation. 

A  Ihip  is  undoubtedly  the  nobleft  machine  that  ever 
was  invented;  and  conlilts  of  fo  many  parts,  that  it  would 
require  a  whole  volume  to  deferibe  it  minutely.  How¬ 
ever,  we  ffiall  endeavour  to  fatisfy  the  reader  the  more 
fully  on  this  head,  as  it  is  an  article  of  the  utmoft  impor¬ 
tance.  And  firff,  to  give-an  idea  of  the  feveral  parts  and 
members  of  a  ffiip,  both  external  and  internal,  with  their 
refpedive  names  in  the  fea-langgage,  Plate  CXLVIII. 
is  reprefented  a  ffiip  of  war  of  the  firlt  rate,  with  rigg¬ 
ing,  (6’c.  at  anchor:  "Where  A  is  the  cat-head;  B,  the 
fore-chains;  C,  the  main  chains;  D,  themrzzen-chains; 
E,  the  entering  part;  F,  the  hawfe  holes  ;  G,  the  poop 
lanterns;  H,  the  chels-rred;  L  the  head ;  K,  the  ftern. 

L,  The  bowfprit..  i,  2,  Yard  and  fail.  3,  Gam¬ 
moning.  horfe.  5,  Bob  Hay.  6,  Sprit-fail  ffieets. 
7,  Pendants.  8,  Braces  and  pendants..  9,  Halliards. 

>  10,  Lifts.  II,  Clew-lines.  '  ,12,  Sprit-fail  horfes. 
‘13,.  Bunt-lines,  .  14,  Standing  lifts.  15,  Sprit  fail  top. 
16,  Flying  jib  boom.  17,  Flying  jjb  flay  and  fail. 
18,  Halliards.  19,  Sheets.  20,  H oTes 

M,  The  fprit-fail  top-mafl.  21,  Shrouds.  22,  23, 
Yard  and  fail.  24,  Sueet.  25,  Litas.  26,  Braces 
vand  pendants.  27,  Cap.  28 >  Jack  Haff.  29,  Truck, 
30,  Jack  flag. 

;  N,.The'fove-mafl.  31,  Runner  and  tackle.  32,  33, 
Shrouds.  34,  Laniards.  35,  Stay  and  laniard-  36, 

preventer 
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preventer- {lay  and  laniard.  37,  Woolding  the.  mafl. 
38,  Yard  and  fail.  39,  Horfes.  40,  Top.  41,  Crow-' 
foot.  42.  Jeers.  43,  Yard  tackles.  44,  Lifts.  43, 
Braces  and  pendants-  46,  Sheets.  47,  Fore  tacks. 
48,  Bow-lines  and  bridles.  49,  Fore  bunt.lines,  50, 
Fore  leech  lines.  51,  Fore  top  rops.  52,  Puttock 
{hr#uds. 

'  O,  The  fore  top  mafl.  53,  ^.4,  Shrouds  and  laniards.^ 
55>  Yard  and  fail.  56,  Stay  andfail.  57,  Runner.  58, 
Back  (lays.  39,  Halliards.  60i  Lilts.  61,  Braces 
and  pendants.  62,  Horfes.  63,  Clew-Iines.  64, 
Bow-lines  and  bridles.  65,  Reef-tackles.  66,  Sheets. 
67,  Bunt-lines.  68,  Crofs  trees.  .  69,  Cap. 

P,  The  fore  top  gallant  maft.  70,  71,  Shronds  and 
laniards.  72,  Yard  and  fail.  73,  Back  (lays.  74, 
Stay,  75,  Lifts.  76,  Clew  lines.  77,  Braces  and 
pendants.  78,  BowJines  and  bridles.  79,  Flag  ftafF, 
80,  Truck.  8f,  Flag-flafF  flay.  82,  Flag  of  lord 
high  admiral. 

Q,  The  main  mafl.  83,  84,  Shrouds.  85,  Laniards. 
86,  Runner  and  tackle  87,  Pendant  of  the  gornet. 
88,  Guy  of  ditto.  89,  Sail  of  ditto.  90,  Stay.  91*, 
Preventer  (lay.  92,  Stay  tackle.  93,  WooUing  the 
mafl.  94,  Jeers.  95,  Yard  tacles.  96,  Lifts.  97, 
Braces  and  pendants.  98,  Horfes.  99,  Sheets.  100, 
Tacks*  xoi,  Bow-lines  and  bridles.  102,  Crowfoot. 
103,  Top  rope.  104,  Top.  105,  Bunt.iines.  106, 
Leech-lines.  107,  Yard  and  fail. 

R,  The  main  top  mafl.  108,  109,  Shrouds  and  la¬ 
niards.  no,  Yard  and  fail,  iii,  Puttock  fhrouds, 
112,  Back  flays.  113,  Stay.  114.  Stay  fail  and  flay 
halliards.'  115,  Runnels.  1 16,  Halliards.  117,  Lifts. 

1 18,  Clew-lines,  Braces  and  pendants.  120, 

Horfes.  12 1,  Sheets.  122,  Bqw-lines  and  bridles. 
123,  Bunt-lines.  124,  Reef  tackles.  123,  Crofs  trees. 
126,  Cap.  - 

S,  The  main  top  gallant  mafl.  127,  128,  Shrouds 
and  laniards.  129,  Y-aVd  and  fail.  130,  Back  {lays, 
131,  Stay.  132,  Stay  fail  and  halliards.  133,  Lifts. 
134,  Braces  and  pendants.  135,  Bow-lines  and  bridles. 
136,  Clew-lines.  137,  Flag  flafF.  138, -Truck.  139, 
Flag  ftafi  flay.  140,  Flag  flandard. 

T,  The  mizzen  maft.  141,  142,  Shrouds  and  la¬ 
niards.  143,  Pendants  and  burtons,  144,  Yard  and 
fail.  145,  Crow  foot,  146,  Sheet,  147,  Pendant 
lines.  148,  Peck  brails.  149,  Stay  fail.  150,  Stay. 
151,  Derric  and  fpann.  152,  Top.  153,  Crofs  ja.k 
yard.  154,  Crofs  jack  lifts.'  155,  Crofs  jack  braces. 
*156.  Crofs  jack  flings. 

V,  The  mizzen  top  mafl.  I57r  158,  Shrouds  and  la¬ 
niards.  159,  Yard  and  fail.  160,  Back  flays.  i6r, 
"Stay.  162,  Halliards.  163,  Lifts.  164,  Braces  and 
|>endants.  165,  Bow  lines  and  bridles.  166,  Sheets. 
567,  Clew-lines.  t68,  Stay  fail.  169,  Crofs  trees. 
170,  Cap.,  171.  FlagflafF.  1 72,  Flag  flaff flay.  173, 
Truck  1  74  Flagunion.  175,  Enfign flafF.  176,  Truck. 
177  Enfign.  178,  Poop  ladder.  179,  Bower  cable. 
Thus  we  have  pointed  out  the  external  parts,  mafls, 
rigging,  6'r.  an  account  of  all  which  may  be  feen  under 
their  rerpe(51ive  articles  Mast,  Hull,  Rope,  Rud¬ 
der,  ^c. 

In  PlateCXLIX.  is  reprefented  the  ferflion  of  a  firfl- 
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rate  fhlp  of  war,  fhewing'^e  infide  thereof :  where  A  is 
the  head  ;  containing,  i.  The  flem.  2,  Y'he  knee  of 
the  head,  or  cut  water.  3,  The  lower  and  upper 
cheek.  4,  The  tail-board.  5,  The  figure.  6,  The 
gratings.  7,  The  brackets,  8,  The  falfe  flem.  -  9, 
The  breafl Looks.  10,  The  haufe  hole.  ii,  The  bulk 
'head,  forward.  12,  The  cat-head.  13,  The  cat- 
book,  14,  NecefTary.  feats.  15,  The  manger  within 
board.  16,  The  bowfprit. 

-  B,  Upon  the  forecaflle,  17,  The  gratings.  18, 
The  partners  , of  die  fore  mafl.  19,  ILe  gun  Wale, 
20,  The  belfry.  21,  The  funnel  for  the  frnoke.  22, 

, The  gangway  going  off  the  forecaflle.  23,  The  forc- 
caflie  guns. 

C,  In  the  forecaflle.  24,  The  door  of  the  bulk 
head,  forward.  25,  The  officers  cabbins.  26,  The 
flair  cafe.  27,  The  fore  top  fail  fheet  bits.  28,  The 
beams.  29,  The  car  lines. 

D,  The  middle  gun-deck  forward.  30,  The  fore- 
jeer  bits.  31,  The  oven  andTuraace  of  copper.  32, 
The  captain’s  cook-room.  33,  The  ladder,  or  way  up 
into  the  forecaflle. 

E,  The  lower  gun-deck  forward.  34,  The  knees 
fore  and  aft.  35,  The  Fpirkerings,  or  the  firfl  flreak 
next  to  each  deck  ;  the  next  under  the  beams  being  call¬ 
ed  clamps.  36,  The  beams  of  the  middle  gun  deck, 
fore  and  aft.  37,  The  car-lines  of  the  middle  gun-deck, 
fore  and  aft.  38,  The  fore  bits.  39,  The  after,  or 
main  bits.  40,  The  hatchway  to  the  gunner’s  and  boat- 
fwain’s  (lore- rooms.  41,  The  jeer  capflon. 

F,  The  orlap.  42,  43,  44,  The  gunner’s,  boatfwain’s, 
and  carpenter’s  ftore-rooms.  45,  The  beamS  of  the 
lower  gun-deck.  46,  57,  The  pillars  and  the  riders^ 
fore  and  aft.  48,  The  bulk  head  of  the  ftore-rooms. 

G,  The  hold.  49,  50,  51,  The  foot-hook  rider, 
the  floor- rider,  and  the  flandirt,  fore  and  aft.  52.  The 
pillars.  53,  The  fie p  of  the  fore  mafl.  54,  The  keel- 
fon,  or  falfe  keel,  and  dead  rifing.  55,  The  dead  wood, 

H,  A  midfhips  in  the  hold.  56^  The  floor  timbers. 
57,  The  keel.  58,  The  well.  59,  The  chain  pump. 
60,  The  flep  of  the  main  mail.  61,  62,  Beams  and 
car  linesof  the  orlop,  fore  and  aft. 

I,  The  orlop  a  midfaips.  63,  The  cable  tire.  64, 
The  main  hatchway. 

K,  The  lower  gun-deck  a-midfliips.  65,  The  ladder 
leading  up  to  the  middle  gun-deck.  66,  The  lower 
tire  or  ports. 

L,  The  middle  gun-deCk  a-midfhips.  67,  The  middle 

tire  ports.  68,  The  entering  port.  69,  The  main 
jeer  bits.  70,*  Twifted  pillars  or  flantions.  71,  The 
capflon.  72,  The  gratings.  73,  ILe  ladder  leading 
to  the  upper  deck.  ^ 

M,  The  upper  gun-deck  a-midfhips,  74,  The  main 
top-fail  fheet  bits.  75,  The  upper  partners  of  the  main 
mafl.  76,  The  gallows  on  which  fpare  top  mafic, 

are  laid.  77,  The  fore  fheet  blocks.  78,  The  rennerc^ 
79,  The  gun  wale,'  80,  The  upper  gratings.  81 
^  The  drift  brackets.  82,  The  pifs  dale.  83,  The  cap! 
flon  pall. 

N,  Abaft  the  main  mafl.  84,  The  gang-way  off  the 
'  quarter-deck.  85,  The  bulkhead  of  the  coach.  ^ 86-  The 

flair  cafe  down  lo-the  middle  gun  dec-k.  87,  The  beams 
7  H  of 
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cf  the  upper  deck.  88.  The  gratings  about  the  main- 
mad,  89,  The  coach,  or  council-chamber,  90,  The 
jftair-cafe  up  to  the  quarter-deck. 

O,  The  quarter-deck.  91,  The  beams.  92,  The  car¬ 
lines.  93,  The  partners  of  the  mizzen  mad.  94,  The 
gangway  up  to  the  poop.  95,  The  bulk-head  of  the  cud¬ 
dy. 

P,  The  poop.  96,  The  trumpeter’s  cabin.  97,.  The 

talFercl.  * 

Q^The  captain-lieutenant’s  cabbin. 

R,  The  cudddy,  ufually  divided  for  the  mader  and  fe- 
crctary’s  officers. 

S,  The  date-room,  out  of  which  is  made  the  bed-cham¬ 
ber,  and  other  conveniences  for  the  commander  in  chief, 
98,  The  entrance  into  the  gallery.  99,  The  bulk-head  of 
the  great  cabbin.  100,  The  dern-Iights  and  aftergallcries. 

T,  The  ward-room,  allotted  for  the  lieutenants  and 
land-officers.  101,  The  lower  gallery.  loj.  The  deer- 
age  and  bulk  head  of  the  ward -room.  103,  The  whip- 
ftaff,  coqjmanding  the  tillar.  104,  The  after  dair-cafe 
down  to  the  lower  gun-deck. 

V,  Several  officers  cabbins  abaft  the  main-mad,  where 
the  foldiers  generally  keep  guard. 

W,  The  gun-room.  .  105,  The  tillar  commanding  the 
rudder.  106,  The  rudder.  107,  Thedern-pod.  108, 
The  tillar-tranfom,  109,  The  feveral  tranfoms,  viz. 

2,  3,  4,  5.  no,  The  gun-room  ports,  or  dern  chafe. 
Ill,  The  bread-room  fcuttle,  out  of  the"^un-roora.  112. 
The  main  capdon.  112,  The  main  capdon.  113.  The 
pall  of  thecapdon.  114,  The  partner.  1 15,  The  bulk¬ 
head  of  the  bread  room. 

X,  Thebread-roora.  Y,  The de ward’s  room,  where  all 
providonsare  weighed  and  ferved  oat.  Z,  The  cock-pit, 
where  are  fubdiviSons  for  the  purfer,  the  furgeon,  and 
bis  mates. 

AA,  The  platform,  or  orlop,  where  provifion  is  made 
for  the  wounded  in  time  of  fervice,  1 16,  The  hold  abaft 
the  main-mad.  117,  The  depof  the  mizen  mad.  118. 
The  keelfon,  or  falfckcel.  119,  The  dead-wood,  or  ri- 
fing. 

different  kinds  of  Ships.  All  (hips  at  fird  were  of  the 
fame  form,  whatever  ufes  they  were  defigned  for  ;  but 
the  various  ends  of  navigation,  fome  of  which  were  bet- 
ter  anfwered  by  one  form,  fome  by  another,  foon  gave 
occafion  to  build  and  fit  out  ffiips,  not  only  different  in 
bignefs,  but  alfo  in  their  conllrudion  and  rigging:  aqd 
as  trade  gave  occafion  to  the  fitting  out  large  fleets  of 
different  kinds  of  merChant-ffiips  ;  fo  diips  of  war  be¬ 
came  neceffary,to  preferve  them  to  their  jud  proprietors. 

S  H I  PS  OF  WA  R  have  three  mads,  and  a  bowfprit,  and  arc 
Called  with  fquarc  falls ;  the  other  parts  being  as  deferi- 
bed  above,  and  reprefented  in  Plate  CXLVIIl.  They  are 
divided  into  feveral  orders,  called  that  is,  their  de- 

gree  or  dldinftion  as  to  magnitude,  burden,  he.  The 
rate  is  ufually  accounted  by  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  gun-deck,  the  number  of  tons,  and  the  number  of 
men  and  guns  the  veffel  carries.  There  are  fix  rates,  viz, 

A  common  fird-ratc  man  of  war  has  its  gun-deck  from 
159  to  178  feet  in  length,  and  from  44  to  51  broad.  It 
contains  from  1313  to  2000  tons  ;  has  from  706  to  1000 
men,  and  carries  from  96  to  100  guns.  But  one  of  the 
mod  confidcrablc  fird-rate  ftiips  was  that  built  at  Woolich 
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in  1 701;  the  dimenfions  whereof  are  as  follow:  The  length, 

210  feet ;  number  of  guns,  1,10  ;  number  of  men,  1250; 
number  of  tons,  2300  ;  draught  of  water,  22  feet  ;  the 
mainiail  in  length  54  yaxds,  depth  19;  main  mad  in 
length  39  feet,  in  diameter  38  inches  ;  weight  of  the 
anchor  82  Cwi.  i  qr  14  lb  ;  cable  in  length  200  yards, 
diameter  22  inches. — ^The  expence  of  building  a  common 
fird  rate,  with  guns,  tackling,  and  rigging  is  computed 
at  60,000  /.  derling. 

Second  rate  fliips  have  their  gun-decks  from  153  to 
165  feet  long,  and  from  41  to  46  br.oad :  they  contain, 
from  1086  to  1482  tons;  and  carry  from  524  to  640 
men,  and  from  84  to  90  guns. 

Third  rates  have  their  gun- decks  from  140  to  150 
feet  in  length,  from  37  42  feet  broad:  they  contain  from 
871  to  1262  tons  ;  carry  from  389  to  476  men,  and  from 
64  to  80  guns. 

Fourth  rates  are  in  length  on  the  gun-decks  from  118 
to  146  feet,  and  from  29  to  38  broad :  they  contain  from 
448  to  915  tons  ;  cirrytrom  226  to  346  men,  and  from 
48  to  60  guns. 

Fifth  rates  have  their  gun-decks  from  100  to  120  feet 
long,  and  from  24  to  31  broad:  they  contain  from  259 
to  542  tons;  and  carry  from  145  to  190  men,  and  from 
26  to  44  guns. 

Sixth  rates  have  their  gun-decks  from  87  to  95  feet 
long,  and  from  22  to  25  broad:  they, contain  from  152 
to  256  tons;  carry  from  40  to  1 10  men,  and  from  i6,to, 

24  guns.  '  . 

.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  drat  the  new-built  (hips  are  much 
larger,  as  well  as  better,  than  the  old  ones  of  the  fame 
rate  ;  whence  the  double  numbers  all  along  ;  tbe^  larger 
of  which  exprefs  the  proportions  of  the  new  built  fliips* 
as  the  lefs  thofe  of  the  old  ones. 

Merchant  s  Hrps  are  eftimatedby  their  burden;  that 
is,  by  the  number  of  tons  they  bear,  each  ton  reckoned  at' 

2000  lb  weight;  this  eflimate  being,  made  by  gauging 
the  hold,  which  is  the  proper  place  of  loading. 

Befides  thofe  mentioned  above,  there  are  other  forms : 
as,  I.  The  bilander,  (Plate  CXLIX.  fig.  2.)  which 
has  rigging  and  fails  not  unlike  a  hoy,  only  broader  and 
flatter;  bilanders  are  feldoiw-above  twenty-four  tons,  and. 
can  lie  nearer  the  wind  than  a  veffel  with  crofs-fails  can 
do.  2.  Bomb-veffels,  {ibid,  fig,  3.)  have  fometimes 
three  marts,  and  fquare  fails,  as  reprefented  ;  but  they  i 
are  alfo  frequently  ketch-fafliion,  with  one  rnaft  ard  a. 
mizen.  3.  Brigantines  {ibid.  fig.  4,)  are  now  difufed; 
but  had  two  marts,  and  fquare  fails.  4.  Hag-boats  {ihid^ 
fig.  5.)  are  mailed  and  failed  fhip-fafhion,  but  are  built  \ 
in  the  form  of  the  Dutch  fly-boat.  5.  Hoys  {ibid.  fig.  6.), 
are  fitted  with  one  mart  and  a  fprit-fail  ;  whofe  yards 
Hand  fore  and  aft  like  a  mizen,  fo  that  it  can  lie  near  the  - 
wind.  6.  Hulks  {ibid.  fig.  7.)  are  generally  old  Ihips 
cut  down  to  the  gun-deck,  and  fatted  with  a  large  wheel,.  j 
for  men  to  go  in  when  careening  :  it  has  alfo  feveral  cap- 
ftons  fixed  on  its  deck,  for  fettingfhips  marts.  7.  Ketches 
{ibid  fig.  8.)  are  fitted  with  two  mafls ;  a.nd  their  main^ 
fail  and  top-fail  rtand  fquare  as  thofe  of  ffiips  do,  but  . 
their  fore-fail  and  jibbs  as  thofe  of  hoys  do.  8.  Lighters  ' 
{ibid.  fig.  9.)  are  veffels  made  ufe  of  for  laying  down  or 
ffiifting  the  moorings,  foi  bringing  afliore  or  carrying  on  ; 
broad  ffiios  cables,  anchors,  he,  9.  Pinks  fig.  10.) 
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fail  with  three  mads >  Ihip-falhion ;  but  are  r^und  flerned, 
♦  with  a  fm^ill  projeflion  above  the  rudder.  10.  Punts 
{ibid,  fig.  II.)  are  fquare,  and  ufed  about  the  docks 
for  fetching  clay  and  other  feryices  as  the  mader  diip- 
'  Wright  wants  them  for.  ii.  Shallop  {^thid.  fig.  12.)  is 
'  a  ^rnall  light  veflTel,  with  only  a  fniali  main  and  fore  maft, 
and  lugg  fails,  to  haul  up  and  let  down  on  occafion.  12. 
Sloops  [ibid,  fig  1.3  )  have  only  one  mad,  with  (houlder- 
of~mut  on,  fquare,  lugg,  and  fmack  fails.  13.  Smacks 
{ibid,  fig.  14.)  are  tranfporting  vedcls,  with  one  mad, 

'  and  an  half  fprit-fail.  14.  Yachts  (/5/V.  fig.  15.)  have 
only  one  mad,  with  an  half  fprit  or  fmack  fad,  and  fome- 
tim^s  ketch-fafiiion. 

^  The  mod  celebrated  (hips  of  antiquity  are  thof^  of  Pto¬ 
lemy  Philopaier.  One  was  280  cub  ts  long,  38  broad, 
•>  and  48' high,  each  cubit  being  1  Englidi  foot  54  inches, 
and  carried  400- rowers,  400  failors  and  3000  foldiers. 
Another  which  the  fame  prince  made  to  fail  on  the  Nile, 
we  are  told,  was  half  a  dadium  long.  Yet  thefe  were 
,  nothing  in  comparifon  with  Hiero’s  fhip,  built  under  the 
diretTion  of  Archimedes  *,  on  the  drudure  whereof  Mof- 
ch  on  wrote  a  whole  volume.  There  was  wood 'enough 
employed  in  it  to  make  50  galleys :  it  had  all  the  variety 
of  apirtmeijits  of  a  palace  ;  fuch  as  banqu  ting-rooms, 
galleries,  gardens,  fifli  poods,  (tables,  mills,  baths,  anli 
a  temple  to  Venus.  It  was  encornpaded  with  an  iron 
rampart,  eight  towers,  with  walls  and  bulwarks,  fur- 
nilhed  with  machines  of  war  ;  particularly  one,  which 
threw,  a  (tone  of  300  pounds,  or  a  dart  12  cpbits  long, 
the  fpace  of  half  a  mile,  with  many  other  particulars  re¬ 
lated  by  Athenseus. 

Cerijiruflion  of  Ships.  Naval  architedure  may  be  divided 
into  three  principal  parts  :  i.  To  give  the  (hip  fuch  a 
figure  and  proportion  as  may  fuit  the  fervice  (he  is  de- 
•  figned  for.  2.  To  find  the  true  form  of  all  the  pieces 
of  timber  that  diall  be  necelTary  to  compofe  fucli  a  folid. 
3.  To  make  proper  accommodations  for  guns,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  provifions,  and  apartments  for  all  the  ofiicers,  and 
likewife  room  for  the  cargo. 

As  to  the  fird  part,  the  length  of  the  keel,  greated 
breadth,  depth  in  the  hold,  height  between  decks  and  in 
the  wade,  and  fometimes  the  height  and  breadth  of  the 
wing-tranfom,  in  drips  for  the  merchants  fervice,  are  a- 
greed  on  by  contrad ;  and  from  thefe  dimenfions  the 
builder  forms  a  draught  fuirable  to  the  trade  the  (hip  is 
;defigned  for.  The  fird  thing  that  is  generally  done,  is 
to  lay  down  the  keel,  the  dem,  and  dern-pod,  upon  the 
dieer- plane,  or  plane  fuppofed  to  pafs  through  the  mid¬ 
dle' line  of  the  keel,  dem,  and  dern-pod,  cutting  the  fnip, 
in  two  halves  length  wife.  They  next  determine  the  pro¬ 
per  dation  of  the  midTnip  timber,  where  a  perpendicular 
is  ereded,  and  is  generally  about  two  thirds  of  the  keel 
before  the  dern-pod  :  on  this  line  the  given  depth  of  the 
hold  is  fet  off,  from  the  upper- fide  of  the  keel  ;  rd  ob¬ 
tain  which  point,  the  thicknefs  of  ail  th^  timber  and  plauk 
mud  be  added  to  the  height  agreed  on.  This  being  fix-, 
ed,  will  enable  us  to  determine  the  upper-height  ct  the 
extreme  or  greated  breadth  of  the  fivp  ;  which,  (btne- 
times,  is  that  very  point  ;  and  from  the  fame  place  the 
lower  height  of  the  breadth  mu(l  be  determined.  The 
two  main  heights  of  the  breadth-lines,  which  nearly  unite  - 
abaft  and  afore,  are. next  deiermintxl.  The  height  of 
the  breadth -dine,  of  the  top-timbei  is  next  formed  j  being 


limited  in  the  midlhip  by  contra<51:,  but  afore  and  aft  only 
by  the  judgment  and  fancy  of  the  artid.  If  a  fquare  dern  > 
is  deligned,  the  breadth  at  the  wing-tranfom  is  limited, 
being  generally  about  two  thirds  of  the  greated  breadth. 
The  artid  next  fixes  the  breadth  of  the  top-timber,  and 
then  deferibes  the  two  half-breadth  lines.  After  thefe 
are  formed  the  places  where  the  fevcral  timbers  are  fix¬ 
ed  :  and  for  forming  the  mid(hip-frame,  radii  are  affu- 
med  at  pleafure,  till  the  fweeps  are  made  to  pleafe  the  fan¬ 
cy  and  judgment  of  the  artid.  When  this  midibip-frama 
is  formed,  a  pattern  or  mould  is  made  to  fit  exadly  to 
the  curve,  and  the  dead-rifing,  or  water-line  ;  and  by 
this  and  a  hollow  mould,  all  the  timbers  are  formed,  as 
far  as  the  riling  line,  which  is  parallel  to  the  lower  height 
of  the  breadth-line. 

'  We  come  next  to  confider  the  upper- works,  or  all  that 
is  above  water,  called  the  dead -work  :  and  here  the  (hip 
mud  be  narrower,  by  which  means  (he  will  drain  lefs  by 
working  the  guns,  arid  the  main-fail  will  be  ealier  trim¬ 
med,  as  the  (hrouds  fpread  lefs  than  they  would  other- 
wife  do.  But  though  thefe  advantages  are  gained  by 
narrowing  a  (hip  above  water,  yet  great  care  mud  be 
,  taken  not  to  narrow  her  too  much,  led  there  fhould  not 
be  fufficient  room  upon  the  upper  deck  for  the  guns  to- 
recoil.  The  fecurity  of  the  mads  fhould  likewife  be  con- 
fidered,  which  require  fufficient  breadth  to  fpread  the 
fiirouds  t  though  this  may  be  affided  by  enlarging  the 
breadth  of  the  channels. 

principal  qualities  belonging  to  Ships.  A  (hip  of  war 
fhould  carry  her  lower  tire  of  guns  four  or  five  feet  above 
water  ;  a  diip  for  the  merchants  fervice  fhould  dow  the 
cargo  well  ;  and  both  of  them  (houid  be  made  to  go  well, . 
carry  a  good  fail,  deer  well,  and  lie-to  eafily  in  the  Tea. 

1.  To  make  a  (hip  carry  a  good  fail,  Mr  Du  Hamel  re¬ 
commends  a  flat  floor-timber,  and  fomewhat  long,  or  the 
io)ver  futtock  pretty  round  ;  aJfo  a  draight  upper  futtock, 
and  the  top  timber  to  throw  the  breadth  out  aloft  ;  and 
at  any  rate,  to  carry  her  mairi-breadth  as  high  as  the 
lower-deck  ;  for  if  the  rigging  be  well  adapted  to  fuch  a 
body,  and  the  upper- works  heightened  as  much  as  pofiible 
fo  as  all  to  concur  to  lower  the  centre  of  gravity,  there  ; 
will  be  DO  room  to  doubt  of  her  carrying  a  good  fail.  2. 
To  make  a  fhip  deer  well,  and  anfwer  ;he  lead  motion 
the  helm,  the  fafhion-pleces  (houid  be  well  formed, 
the  tuck  carried  pretty  high,  and  the  midfhip-frame  car¬ 
ried  pretty  forward  ;  alfo  there  (houid  be  a  confiderable 
greater  draught  of  water  abaft  than  afore,  a  great  rake 
forward,  and  none  abaft,  and  a  fnug  quarter-deck  and 
fore-cadle  :  all  thefe  will  make  a  (hip  deer  well.  Bui 
to  make  her  feel  the  lead  motion  of  her  helm,  it  will  be 
necefTary  to  regard  her  mads  ;  for  a  dilp  that  goes  well, 
will  certainly  deer  well. ^  3.  7'q  make  a  (hip  carry  her 
guns  well  out  of  the  water,  is  effedled  by  a  long  floor- 
timber,  and  not  of  great  rifing,  a  very  full  mtddiip-frame, 
and  low  tucki  v/ith  light  upper-works.  4.  To  n^ake  a 

•  diip  go  fmoothly  through  the  water,  without  pTtching' 
hard,  her  keel  fhould  be  long,  her  floor  long  and  not 
rifing  High  afore  or  aft  ;  the  area  er  fpace  contained  in 
the  fore-body  fhould  alfo  be  duly  proportioned  to  that  of 
the  after-body,  according  to  the  refpeidive  weights  they  ’ 
are  to  carny.  5.  To  make  a  flrip  keep  a  good  wind,  (he 
fhould  have  a  good  length  by  the  keel,  not  too  broad, 
but  pretty  deep  in  the  hold  5  which  will  make  her  floor- 
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tiiribsr  fliort,  and  rlfing  great.  As  fucli  a  iliipwill  meet 
with  great  refiftance  in  the  water  going  over  the  broad 
fide,  and  bin  Hale  when  going  a-head,  (he  will  not  fall 
much  to  the  leeward.  Now  lome  (hip-builders  imagine, 
that  it  is  impoilible  to  make  a  ihip  carry  her  gbns  w'ell, 
carry  a  good  fail,  and  be  a  prime  failor  at  the  fame  time; 

*  becaufe  it  requires  a  very  full  bottom  to  gain  the  tw'o  firft 
qualities,  and  a  (harp-bottomed  (hip  beft  anfwers  the  lat¬ 
ter  :  but  when  it  is  confidered,  that  a  full  (hip  will  car¬ 
ry  a  great  deal  more  fail  than  a  Uvarp  one,  a  good  ariifl 
may  fo  form  the  body  as  to  have  all  thefe  three  good 
qualities  united,  anA  likewife  fteer  well  ;  for  which  pur- 
pofe,  Mr  Du  Hamel  recommends  fomewhai  more  in  length 
than  has  been  commonly  pravflifed. 

SHIPTON,  a  market-town,  twenty.four  miles  fouth-eaft 
of  Wbrceder. 

'SHIRE,  in  geography,  fignlfies  the  fame  as  county  ;  be¬ 
ing  originally  derived  from  a  Saxon  word  which  hgnifces 
to  divide. 

SHIVERS,  in  the  fea  language,  names  given  to  the  little 
rollers  or  round  wheels  of  pulleys. 


SHORT-HAN 

AS  Stenography,  or  the  Art  of  Short-hand 
WRITING,  when  well  underflood,  and  rendered  (a- 
miliar  by  practice,  is  attended  with  many  valuable 
confequences,  we  fliall,  without  attempting  to  enumerate 

PAR 

r^^HE  Alphabet  being  the  foundation-upon  which  theYer- 
1  feflion  of  the  art  depends,  great  care  mud  be  taken  to 
eftabli(h  it  in  the  bed  manner,  AH  the  dmple  founds  mud 
be  reprefented  by  the  (horteft  marks  po(fible.  We  mud, 
therefore,  not  only  reje(!d  the  complex  marks  eftablifhed  by 
cuftoni  in  our  common  alphabet,  but  alfo  thofe  letters  them- 
felves  whofe  founds  may  always  be  figmfied  by  others  ;  and 
fimple  marks  mud  be  ^provided  for  fuch  fimple  founds  as  are 
by  cudom  reprefented  by  two  letters  a-piece  :  for  which 
reafon,  it  is  neceifary  to  examine  the  alphabet,  and  to  fix 
the  number  of  charafters,  before  we  proceed  to  invedigate 
the  marks  v;bich  are  to  reprefent  them  Fird,  then,  let  us 
confider  what  number  of  confonants  may  be  requifite.  We 
(hail  afterwards  treat  of  the  vowels,  wfafeh  are  to  be  repre- 
lented  by  points  or  dotts. 

•  The  confonants,  according  to  cur  ufual  reckoning,  are, 
i,  c,  d,  /,  g,  b,  j,  k.  I,  m,  n,  p,  q,  r.  s,  t,  v,  w,  x. 

z.  But  cudom  differs  from  nature  in  inferring  the  let¬ 
ters  'll;,  X,  and  in  omitting  sh^  zh^  th^  dh^  ch : 

for  c  having  always  either  the  found  of  i  or  /,  q  that  of 
iooy  nv  of  00,  X  of  ks,  and  y  of/;  in  an  alphabet  ac¬ 
cording  to  nature  none  of  thefe  could  have  found  a  place  ; 
and  //;,  zh,  th^  dh,  ch,  reprefenting  (ingle  confonantal 
founds  as  much  as  ph  does,  whofe  power  is  that  of f,  ought 
^ill  to  have  been  den'btcd  by  (ingle  charadlers,  as  mcu  of 
them  are  in  the  alphabets  of  otlier  languages. 

The  aatural  alphabet,  therefore,  might  have  been  taken 


SHOAD,  among  miners,  denotes  a  train  of  metalline  dones, 
ferving  to  dire<d  them  in  thedifeovery  of  mines. 

SHOAL,  in  the  fea-ianguage,  denotes  a  place  where  the 
water  is  (hallow. 

SHOE,  a.  covering  for  the  foot-,  ufually  made  of  leather, 
by  the  company  of  cordwainers. 

Shoe  for  an  anchor,  in  a  (hip,  the  place  for  the  anchor  ta 
red,  and  fitted  to  receive  the  dock,  (i:ic.  fo  as  to  prevent 
the  (beets,  tacks,  and  other  running  rigg-ing,  from  galling, 
'  or  being  entangled  with  the  (looks. 

SHORE,  a  place  walhed  by  the  fea,  or  by  fome  large  river. 
Count  Marligli  divides  the  fea-(hore  into  three  por¬ 
tions  :  'the  fint  of  which  is  that  trad  of  land  which  the 
fea  jud  reaches  in  dorms  and  high  tides,  but  which  it 
never  covers  ;  the  fecond^  part  of  the  (bore,  is  that  which 
is  covered  in  high  tides  and  dorms,  but  is  dry  at  other 
times  ;  and  the  third  is  the  defeent  from  this,  which  is 

-  always  covered  with  water. 

SHOREHAM,  aboroughand  port  town  of  Su (Tex,  twenty- 
five  miles  ead  of  Chicheder.  It  fends  two  members  to 
parlianrent.. 
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the  infinite  variety  of  fydems  that  have  been  puWifhed, 
furnilh  our  readers  with  that  fydem  which  appears  to  be  the 
mod  eafy,  beautiful,  nnd  expeditious,  and  at  the  fame  time 
calculated  for  general  ufe. 

T  L  - 

for  our  (hort-hand  one,  rejeding  the  fuperfluous  letters 
q,  ‘lu,  x\,y,  and  inferting  in  their  dead  JJj,  zh,  th,  dh,  ch : 
but  having  fome  marks  that  were  not  conveniently  applica¬ 
ble  to  any  other  purpofe,  and  it  being  a  compendium  to  re- 
prefent  two  letters  by  a  fingle  charader,  as  in  the  y  and  x, 
and  fome  cafe  to  the  reader  to  retain  at  the  beginning  of. 
words  the  nw  and  y,  to  which  he  has  been  long  accudomed  ; 
we  (hall,  totally  rejeding  the  c,  appropriate  didind  marks 
to  denote  q,  x,  nv,  y,  when  they  are  initial  letters ;  not 
ferupling  however,  in  other  fiiuations,  if  it  prove  more  con¬ 
venient,  to  denote  them  by  k,  ks,  oo  and  r,  refpedivcly. 

Zh  never  bad  any  particular  mark  to  fignify  it  by  ;  and 
cudom  has,  for  a  long  period  of  time,  ceafed  to  make  any 
didindion  in  writing  between  the  th^nd  dh  :  and  as  the 
adherence  to  nature  in  making  nice  didin^ions,  where  cu¬ 
dom  has  not,  would  be  fo  far,  in  this  cafe,  from  (ervihg 
any  valuable  purpofe  of  (hort-hand,  that,  it  would  rather, 
on  the  contrary,  render  the  learning  to  write  and  read  it 
more  difficult,  we  have,  in  purfuance  of  our  plan,  com¬ 
plied  with  cudom  in  dropping  the  and  marking  the 
lounds  both  of  ih  and  dh  by  the  fame  charader. 

S  and  z  bear  the  fame  relation  to  each  other,  that  the 
idy  and  dh  do;  and  the  found  of  z  in  our  cudomary  way  \)f 
writing  is  very  frequently  exprelRd  by  /,  except  in  cafes 
when  it  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  words,  which  happen 
but  very  feldom.  Thefe  confiderations  induce  us  to  fecure 
the  great  convenrence  which  arifss  from  Cgnifying  both  / 
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and  2  by  one  mark.  And,  for  a  likereafon,  wei|ia]]  make 
jone  niai  k  reprefentative  both  of  f  and  v.  The  fetife  of  the 
place  will  eafijy  difcover,  to  a  man  tolerably  acquainted 
v/ith  Englifh,  which  of  the  two  it  mull  there  feprefent  ; 
and  the  reader  will  be  taught,  when  the  characters  are  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  confonants,  hnw,  in  moft  cafes,  entirely 
to  remove  any  little  ambiguity  that  poffibly  m;ght  arife 
from  it.  Our  alphabet  will  then  confiit  of  the  following 
confonants,  viz.  v  ]  g,  fh  j,  ky  /,  niy  «,  py  y,  r, 

|~/  2.]  />  *Wy  JCyJ'y  chyjhy  tk. 

The  number  of  our  coolonants  being  thus  fettled,  and  the 
reafons  for  ^xing  upon  that  numberbeing  given  ;  the  next  bu- 
finefs  muft  be,  to  invent  as  many  fimple  marks,  eafy  to  be 
made  and  diftinguifhed  from  each  other,  as  are  necelTarily 
required  to  reprefent.thcm  They  mu  ft  he  fimple,  if  bre¬ 
vity  be  confulted ;  and  'they  niud  be  eafily  diftinguifhable 
from  each,  oth^r,  to  avoid  the  coafufion  arifing  from  mif- 
taking  one  letter  for  another. 

Nature  affords  i  s  four  ftraight  lines,  fufHciently  diflin- 
guifhable  from  each  othcr^,  by- their  horizontal,  perpendicu 
lar,  and  inclined  pofition,  to  . execute  our  defign  by  ;  (fee 
Plate  CL.  but  it  affords  only  thefe  four.  In  this 

fcarcity  of  ffraighi  lines,  recourfe  mull  be  had  to  curved 
ones  for  a  further  fupply.  The  four  ftraight  lines  bent 
in  the  following  manner,  that  is  to  fay,  the  horizontal  up. 
wards  and  downwards,"  the  perperKlicular  and  inclined  onei 
to  the  right  and  left,  will  each  of  them  furnifli  two  more 
very  good  fhort-hand  marks;  ibid  N°2. 

The  number  of  marks  thus  increafed  ftill  falls  fhort  of 
fupplying  our  wants.  The  bed  expedient  to  remedy  this 
defeCl,  is  the  addition  of  a  little  twirl  to  the  beginning  of 
as  many  of  the  foregoing  marks  as  there  will  be  occafion 
for.  It  is  eafily  and  quickly  made,  when  the  marks  arc 
formed  feparately  ;  and  the  twirled  marks  are  joined  to 
preceding  ones  in  as  little  time  as  the  plain  ones.  N®  3.  4. 

A  fufficient  number  of  proper  marks  being  thus  obtained. 
It  remains  that  each  of  thehi  be  appropriated  to  the  parti¬ 
cular  confonant  which  it  is  to  reprejent,  Eafy  as  this  may 
feem,  it  is,  however,  a  point  of  the  greatcfl  nicety  ;  and 
demands,  not  only  the  mod. careful  confideration,  but  alfo 
the  mod  afHduous  application  to  continual  trials  and  altera¬ 
tions.  A  fhort-hand  alphabet  may  have  all  its  charaiSers 
Cmple,  eafy,  and  didinguifhaMe,  when  feparately  formed; 
and  yet  -not  be  a  perfeid  one.  To  merit  that  title,  it  is 
further  requifite,  that  they  be  fo  contrived  and  adjuded, 
that  all  the  confonants  occurring  in  any  Word  may  be  eafily, 
beautifully,  and  interlineally  joined  together,  betwixt  two 
given  parallel  lines,  without  taking  off  the  pen.  Experience 
has  taught  quick  writers  even  of  long-hand,  that  the  join¬ 
ing  all  the  letters  of  a  word  together  contributes  much  to 
difpatch,  though  they  are  obliged  to  make  little  additional 
flrokes  for  that  purpofe. 

Let  us  then  confider,  to  what  particular  confonant  each 
of  ohr  marks  is  to  be  appropriated  ;  and  begin  with  the 
four  dr aigbt  lines. 

The  fird  of  thefe  lines,  viz.,  the  horizontal,  as  it  goes 
flraight  forwards,  can  n^ver  exceed  the  limits  of  the  given 
parallels,  whatever  part  it  begins  from  ;  and  therefore,  in 
a  fiiort-hand  formed  for  lineal  beauty,  it  mud  be  appropri¬ 
ated  to  that  confonant,  which,  of  all  others,  occurs  the  of 
tened,  and  challetiges,  of  right,  the  mod  commodious  cha 
raider  for  beauty  and  dirpatch.  Now  the  confonant  that 
occurs  the  mod  frequently  in  d'ur  lancuaeef  anu  perhaps  in 
Vol.IIL  N®.  93;  '  '  ^  ^  ^  ^ 


mod!  others)  is  the  /  ;  which  has  a  property,  peculiar  to  it*- 
felf,  of  mixing  with  other  confonants  before  or  after  it, 
widiout  ithe  intervention  of  a  Yowel.'  The  plural  nuniber 
of  mod  of  our  fuBdantives,  and  the  third  perfon  lingular 
of  our  verbs,  are  formed  by  it;  which  mud  oefcafion  the 
mod  frequent  repetition  of  it  ;  fo  that,  being  undoubtedly 
the  commpned.  of  all  our  confonants,  it  mud  of  necefiity  be 
denoted  by  the  horizontal  draight  line'. 

The  feqond  draight  line,  or  perpendicular,  is  alfo  a  very 
eafy  mark,  and,  feparately  made,  even  preferable  to  the  0- 
ther ;  but  as,  in  union  with  others,  it  may  endarger  our 
defeending  below  the  line,  it  mud  therefore  be  allotted  to 
a  common  confonant,  and  one  alfo  that  will  the  lead  oc¬ 
cafion  us  to  run  that  hazard.  Now  the  r  has,  in  fa^i, 
thefe  and  other  properties  that  entitle  it  to  this  perpendi¬ 
cular  draight  line. 

The  third  draight  line,  by  its  peculiar  inclination,  is  ad't 
apted  to  a  very  eafy  and  convenient  joining  with  other  cha- 
raiders ;  becaufc  our  cudoraary  method  of  inclining  the  let¬ 
ters,  in  common  writing,  teaches  us  to  forrti  it  with  equal 
readinefs  upwards  or  downwards,  as  the  keeping  the  pre¬ 
vious  or  following  marks  within  the  preferibed  parallels 
fhall  require.  The  confonant,  therefore,  that  claims  this 
charadter,  is  the  r,  which  makes  fo  many  of  our  double 
confonants  (as  we  call  them  )  and  admits  any  other  fingle 
one  to  follow  it  immediately.  The  draight  line  then  which, 
dopes  downwards  to  the  left,  is  r. 

The  lad  line  of  the  four  draight  ones,  J)y  its  diredliora 
or  dope  to  the  right,  is  aukward  to'make  (and  therefore 
never  i^  made)  upwards,  like  the  foregoing,  to  which  it  u- 
nit^s  the  mod  readily.  Its  properties,  upon  trial,  fuit  bed 
with  the  occurrency  of  the  confonants  f  ov  v,  ^  ' 

The  twirl  being  formed  to  the  left  hand  in  thefe  four 
marks,  (N°  5.)  difquaiifies  them  from  an  eafy  jundiun  with 
any. preceding  Confonant.  They  mud  then,  for  that  reafon, 
be  adigned  to  fuch  confonants*  as  occur  the  feidomed  in 
the  middle  or  at  the  end  of  words,  or  to  fuch  as  may 
be  otherwife  dignified  'when  they  do  occur  in  fuch  fitiia- 
tions.  Now  the  or  y,  arc  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the 
middle  of  words,  ublefs  immediately  preceded  by  fome  pre- 
pofition,  inhabit y  reje^,  &c.  in  which  cafe,  the  reader 
will  be  taught  hereafter  how  to  write  them :  and  when  .v 
and  y  are  not  at  the  beginning  of  words,  they  may  be  ex- 
prefTed  by  ksy  and  the  dot  for  the  vowel  i  refpedtiveiy. 
The  properties  of  thefe  four  letters  agreeing  well  with  thofe 
of  the  four  marks,  luckily  point  out  a  ule  for  four  eafy 
chara<5lers,  which  could  not  however  have  been  conveniently 
allotted  to  any  other  confonants;  and  the  following  appro¬ 
priation  of  them,  upon  trial,  is  found  to  be  the  mod  coramo-  - 
dious,  viz.  the  fird  for  the  fecond  for/,  the  third  for 
and  the  fourth  fory. 

A"  is  a  very  common  confonant;  and  the  frequency  of  its 
occurrence  will  be  much  increafed  by  its  being  made  fo  of¬ 
ten  reprefentative  of  the  rejected  r,  and  of  .v  .•  a  charac?- 
ter,  therefore,  which  is  not  only  eafy  to  be  made,  but  wdiich 
will  alfo  join  readily  with  all  the  red,  without  running  ei¬ 
ther  above  or  below  the  line,  mud  be  appropriated  to  IL 
The  horizontal  draight  line,  with  the  additional  twirl,  will  j 
for  thele  reafons,  be  the  mod  commodious.  But  as  the 
didinguifhing  the  k  and  at  the  beginning  of  words  efpe- 
cially,  will,  in  fome  degree,  facilitate  the  reading  ;  he  ho¬ 
rizontal  draight  line  with  the  twirl  above  is  made  for 
,\viih  ,the  twirl  below  for  y,.  when  they  are  initial  letters. 

7  I  ,  .  .In 
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In  all  other  cafes,  thefe  two  marks  are  ufed  promifcuoufly 
for  k  or  whenever  a  more  eafy,  beautiful  junflion  may 
by  that  means  be  obtained  ;  the  one  joining  evidently  much 
better  with  the  characters  which  are  written  upwards,  the 
other  with  thofe  downwards. 

But  to  give  a  detail  of  all  the  reafons  for  the  appropri¬ 
ation  of  each  particular  mark  to  each  confbnant,  would 
prove  tedious.  Moft  ef  them  cannot  efcape  the  obfervarion 
of  an  attentive  praClifer  as  he  goes  along.  It  will,  there¬ 
fore,  be  fufficient  to  alTure  the  reader,  that  no  pains  was 
fpared  to  adjuh  the  alphabet  to  the  utmoft  nicety,  by  fuch 
an  exaCt  attention  to  continual  trials  and  amendments  as 
was  necelTary  to  afcertain  the  preference  of  the  dilpofition 
of  the  characters  in  it  to  any  other  that  could  pofilbly 
have  been  pitched  upon  amonglt  that  almoft  inlinite  varie 
ty  into  which  they  might  have  been  thrown;  and  that,  if 
he  has  the  curiofiry  to  make  the  experiment,  he  will  find, 
that  no  change  can  be  made  in  the  allotment  of  the  marks, 
but  what  will  be  attended  with  confiderable  difadvantage. 

Two  marks  are  alloted  to  b  ;  (fee  Table  of  the  Alphabet, 
Plate  CL.)  The  firft  of  thefe  marks  is  the  bed  when  fepa 
rately  formed,  but  does  not  join  well  with  the  /  or  r.  For 
fimilar  reafons,  fome  other  of  the  confonants  have  more  than 
one  mark  alloted  to  them. 

One  or  other  of  the  two  marks^  appointed  for  *w  is  always 
to  be  ufed  when  it  is  an  initial  letter;  in  other  fituations 
we  fcruple  not  to  exprefs  it  by  a  dot  in  the  o  or  qu'  place, 
writing  pour  for  ponver  ;  efpecially  if  it  joins  not  well  with 
the  preceding  confonant,  or  no  great  ambiguity  arifes  thereby. 

The  marks  being  thus  adjulled  to  the  particular  confo- 
oants  which  they  are  to  reprefent,  let  us  fee  how  any  pre¬ 
cedent,  fubfequent,  or  intermediate  vowel  may  be  affixed  to 
any  of  thefe  confonants,  as  occafion  ffiall  require. 

In  feparate  letters  there  is  no  difficulty,  there  being  five 
didinguiffiable  places  for  any  given  vowel  or  point,  either 
preceding  or  following  the  confonant ;  reckoning,  therefore, 
the  vowels  e,  /,  o,  «,  according  to  the  eftabliffied  num¬ 
ber  and  fequence,  a  is  to  be  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
confonant,  e  at  the  end  of  the  firli  quarter,  i  at  the  end  of 
the  fecond  quarter,  that  is  the  middle,  o  at  the  end  of  the 
third  quarter,  and  u  at  the  end  of  the  confonant  itfelf. 

In  the  perpendicular  and  inclined  letters,  the  vowels 
which  precede  arc  placed  upon  th'e  left  hand  ;  thofe  which 
follow,  upon  the  right ;  becaufe  we  write  from  left  to  right; 
as  for  example,  ef,  ity  ot^  ut ;  ta^  te^  tiy  to,  iu.  N®  6. 

In  the  horizontal  letters,  the  vowels  which  precede  arc 
placed  above ;  thofe  which  follow,  below  ;  becaufe  we  write 
from  top  to  bottom  ;  as,  as^  es,  ts,  os,  us;  fa^  fe,Jiy  fo^fu, 
N®  7. 

In  the  femicircular  letters,  the  vowels  <7,  e,  «,  are 
placed  upem  the  left  hand,  the  i  above  when  they  precede, 
and  Jhe  contrary  when  they  follow,  agreeably  to  the  two 
foregoing  remarks  ;  as,  arUt  em^  Im,  om^  mn ;  ma^  me^  mi, 
mo,  mu.  N®  8. 

A  vowel  between  two  confonants  may  be  referred  to  ei^ 
ther,  and  therefore  feems  to  have  two  places  t  but  in  let¬ 
ters  which  form  an  angle  when  joined,,  this  is  tljc  cafe  of  i 
only ;  for  a  and  e  can  only  be  placed  immediately  after 
the  fird  confonant,  0  and  u  only  before  the  lad;  led  a  and 
e,  if  placed  before  the  lad,  ffiould,  in  the  narrow  part  of 
the  angle,  be  confounded  with  u  and  after  iFe  fird  ;  as, 
r^t,  ret,  rit.,  rot,  rut.  N®  9. 

This  twofold  .place,  of  /  may  be  of  ufe  in  didinguiffii.ng^ 
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when  thought  necefiary,  the  fhort  i  from  the  long  one,  by 
making  it  diort  when  placed  immediately  after,  the  fird 
confonant,  Jlong  when  before  the  fecond;  as  quit,' quite, . 

10. 

The  great  difficulty  of  learning  the  true  pronunciation  of 
our  language,  occalioned  chiefly  by  our  perplexed,  various, 
and  confufed  way  of  fpelling,  has  been  alway's  matter  of 
much  complaint  with  all  foreigners  who  have  attempted  to 
learn  it.  But  this  abfurd  irregularity  is  by  far  the  mod  re¬ 
markable,  in  the  cudomary  management,  or  rather  mifma- 
nagement  of  the  vowels.  It  is  hardly  poflible  to  give  a  rule 
for  them,  againd  which  the  exceptions 'will  not  be  almod 
as  numerous  as  the  agreeing  indances.  How  frequently  do 
we  put  two,  nay  fometimes  three  vowels,  to  exprefs  the 
found  of  one  only  ?  What,  for  example,  has  the  e  and  a 
to  do  in  the  word  beauty  P  The  ffiort-hand  writer,  however, 
is  not  embarraflTed  with  any  of  thfefe  difficulties.  He,  to¬ 
tally  diiregardmg  the  common  way  of  fpelling,  is  to  infert 
only  fuch  letters  as  are  pronounced  ;  and  mud  confequent- 
ly  write  the  word  beauty  thus.  buiy.  But  the  infertion  of 
more  vowels  than  are  neceflary  to  the  found  is  not  the 
only  in  dance  of  irregularity  to  be  met  with  ; — there  being 
more  than  five  vowel-founds  in  our  language  ;  and  cudom, 
having  allotted  only  five  letters  to  fignify  them  all  by,  often 
makes  one  vowel  exprefs  two  or  three  diflterent  ones,  nay, 
even  diphthongs  or  combinations  of  vowels.  We  therefore, 
taking  the  advantage  which  cudom  in  this  cafe  affords  us, 
ffiall  extend  the  power  of  our  dots  or  points  to  the  fame  de¬ 
gree;  The  fairnels  and  propriety  of  doing  this  will  more 
fully  appear  upon  a  particular  examination  of  all  the  vowels 
in  their  order. 

And  fird,  in  common  .writing,  the  letter  a  has  three 
powers,  viz.  that  of  a,  of  ai  or  ay,  and  of  au  or  avj  ;  as 
in  the  words  father,  fable,  fall,  or  amen,  able,  altar*, 
which  are  pronounced  all  one  as  if  they  had  been  written 
father,  faible,  faul,  or  amen,  aible,  aultar  :  fo  that  we 
arc  fairly  auihorifed  to  extend  the  power  of  our  vowel  or 
point  to  the  fame  degfee  in  all  other’indances. 

The  vowel  e  fometimes  expreffes  fingly  the  found  that 
two  of  them  are  often  made  for,  as  in,  he,  me,  nve;  where 
its  found  is  the  fame  as  that  of  two  e^s;  as  in  fee,  tree, 
gree,  &c.  We  are  therefore  free  to  ufe  one  e  in  this  cafe, 
whenever  it  fults  our  purpofe,  as  well  as  for  ea,  ey,  ei,  eo*, 
for  of  what  ufe  is  the  latter  of  thefe  vowels  in  pea,  prey, 
heifer,  people,  but  to  puzzle  children  and  foreigners  ? 

The  fame  irregularity  and  confufion  is  obfervable  in  the^ 
cudomary  management  of  the  other  vowels,  i,  0,  and  u  ; 
they  each  of  them  fingly  expreffing  feveral  different  founds, 
which  alfo  are  denoted  at  other  times  by  feveral  different 
combinations  of  them.  The  vowel  /,  for  indance,  when  it 
is  ffiort,  is  founded  in  Englidi  as  ee,  agreeable  to  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  it  in  mod  foreign  languages  ;  when  long,  it 
has  always  the  found  of  a  diphthong,  or  combination  of  the 
two  vowel-founds,  (which  we  might  exprefs  by  the  open  a. 
or  au,  and  the  fhort  i  or  ee  ;)  which  found  or  diphthong  is . 
alfo  fometimes  expreffed  by  oi,  as  fll,  file,  foil,  fin,  fine, 
foin. 

In  like  manner,  the  vowel  0  has  feveral  different  founJs; 
as  in  the  words  pol,  pole,  do  :  the  found  of  the  0  in  p  ie, 
is  fometimes  expreffed  by  Ji7»tu,  'as  to  fovi\  fometimes  by  %\30,. 
as  fiword\  fometimes  by  oa,  as  foal ;  its  found  in  do,  by  oe, 
»u;<?,_and  ough,  as  too,  tvjo,  through.' 

1,.  A^^ilatUy,  thefoundof  »  ( which  is  always  really  a  diph¬ 
thong. 
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tliong,  expreflible  by  the  combination  of  the  two  vowel 
founds  ee  and  oo)  is  denoted  in  a  great  varitty  of  ways  in 
our  common  fpelling,  viz.  by  «,  ue^  eu^  fw,  inii  ienvi  ugh, 
eauy  you ;  as  in  the  words  tune^  due,  fenUy  udieuj  vienv, 
hughy  beautyy  you.  We  are  therefore  certainly  at  liberty  to 
reprefent  all  thefe  by  a  point,  in  the  place  of  the  vowel  u; 
and  thus  not  only  all  the  fingle  vowels,  but  all  the  combi* 
nations  of  them,,  are  expreflible  by  thefliorteft  and  eafieil  of 
air  marks,  viz.  a  dot  in  the  place  of  the  vowel  of  neareft 
found.  4 

We  will  now  proceed  to  examine  what  further  ufe  we 
can  make  of  thefe  marks  or  letters  for  the  purpofes  of  fhOrt- 
hand.  And  as  numeral  figures  exhibit  to  us  a  kind  of  fltort- 
hand  with  which  every  one  is  acquainted,  an  allufion  to 
them  will  perhaps  explain  what  we  have  to  fay  hereupon, 
Obferve,  then,  the  figures  by  which  the  words  or  num¬ 
bers,  one,  five,  four,  fix,  are  exprefled  in  the  Roman  charac* 
ters,  which  are  likewife  fome  of  thofe  which  we  make  ufe 
of:  I,  V,  IV,  VI.  Here  we  fee  the  figure  I  is  confidered  in 
three  different  fituations,  as  (landing  by  itfelf,  clofe  before, 
and  clofe  after  another  figure ;  and  has  accordingly  three 
different  powers,  of  numeration,  fubtradion,  and  addition. 
When  it  (lands  by  itfelf,  its  name  and  power  is  one;  when 
it  is  clofe  to,  or  belongs  to  another  figure,  it  lofesits  name, 
yet  retains  fomething  relative  to  its  power,  by  leflbning  or 
increafing  that  other  figure  by  one;  and  both  together  con¬ 
cur  tofignifybut  one  word  or  number,  vulgarly  expreffed  by 
the  (ingle  figure  of  4  or  6. 

To  apply  this  to  (hort-hand;  let  the  fame- char&<51er  |  , 
being  Qur  letter  /,  have  alfo  its  three  diftinfl  powers,  viz, 
Fird,  When  it  (lands  by  itfelf,  let  it  exprefs  the  com- 
moneft  word  or  particle  in  our  language  the  initial  confo- 
nant  of  which  is  a  t :  let  the  name  therefore  of  this  charac¬ 
ter,  for  indance,  htthe\  a  word  which  wehavefuch  perpe¬ 
tual  occafion  to  write. 

Secondly,  When  it  is  placed  clofe  before  any  other  charac¬ 
ters,  let  it  dand  for  the  commoned  prepofition,  or  leading 
part  of  a  word,  that  begins  with  the  fame  confonant;  which 
in  this  cafe  will  be  iranr. 

And  thirdly.  When  clofe  at  the  end  of  other  marks,  let 
it  fignify  the  commoned  ending  or  termination,  of  which  the 
fird  (or  only)  confonant  likewife  is  viz.  ity 

From  thiseafy  and  regular  aflignmentof  a  threefold  power 
or  fignification  to  a  confonant,  a  threefold  advantage  natu¬ 
rally  follows.  id.  By  allotting  to  every  mark  danding  by 
itfelf,  a  name,  viz.  that  of  the  commoned  word  or  pat  tide 
of  which  it  is  the  fird,  we  fhall  have  a  number  of  words, 
one  or  other  of  them  perpetually  occurring,  difpatched 
by  the  (ingle  charaders  of  the  alphabet,  which  otherwife^ 
when  (ingle,  would  dand  for  nothing 

sdly,  The  prepofitional  part  of  a  word  being  defcribed 
by  its  leading  confonant  in  clofe  fituation,  but  unjoined 
to  the  following  part  of  it,  fecures  alike  the  beauty  and  the 
brevity  of  the  charadeis  in  many  cafes  wherein  it  could  not 
otherwife  be  maintained;  and  alfo  renders  arbitrary  marks 
needlefs  and  Aiperfluous  ;  there  being  no  fort  of  occafion 
for  complicated  crotchets  where  the  fimple  letter  determines 
precifely  enough  the  prepofition  wanted. 

^dly.  As  it  does  likewife  the  termination,  by  its  near 
approach  to  the  end  of  charaders;  when,  by  the  mutual 
help  of  each  other,  they  defcribe  a  word  fufficiently  to  di- 
dinguifh  it  from  all  others. 

TMs^  io  the  indance  here  alluded. to,  the  fame  (Iraigbt 
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lines,  and  the  fame  fituation  of  them,  by  which  four  differ-i 
ent  numbers  are  expreffed  in  numeral  fliort-hand,  are  thofe 
by  which  we  fliould,  in  literal  (hort-hand,  exprefs  ocafion-i 
ally  four  fuch  words  as  the  letters  and  fimllar  ufe  of  them 
jud  hinted  at  would  defcribe,  viz.  in  the  numeral  I  on^y 
V  five,  IV  four,  VI  /x;  in  the  literal  I  the,  N  fr,  IV 
transfr,Wfrity. 

For  though  the  initial  and  final  power  of  a  confonant 
could  not,  indeed,  be  expreffed  in  this  manner  by  a  batf 
alphabet,  and  a  piecemeal  huddling  of  its  charaders  up  and 
down,  to  denote  the  vowel’s  places;  yet,  in  a  well  contri¬ 
ved  one,  where  confonants  of  fliorter  words  fall  eafily,  by 
one  continued  droke,  into  each  other,  a  bre^k  in  thofe  of 
longer  ones  -  may  be  fo  deferiptive  of  their  initial  or  (tnal 
fyllables,  as  often  to  exprefs  the  whole  with  a  concifenefs 
which  many  Ihorter  words  may  rfot  admit  of.  Every  confo- 
ilant,  then,  may  denote,  according  to  its  fingle,  previous,  or 
final  fituation,  a  common  word,  prepofit^ion,-  or  termina¬ 
tion. 

But  the  horizontal  draight  line  may  be  made  from  the 
top,  middle,  or  bottom  of  the^  faid  horizontal  fpace,  that 
is,  from  the  place  of  a,  /,  or  u  :  fince,  then,  thefe  vowels 
before  an  /  make  the  three  common  words  as,  is,  us,  it 
may  as  well  dand  for  them  all,  in  their  feveral  places,  after 
this  manner,  as,  is,  us.  N®  10. 

Trans  is  the  only  common  prepofition  beginning  with  /  * 
but  there  are  three  common  ones  that  begin  with  /,  viz; 
fuper,  circum,  (or,  as  we  (hould  write  it  according  to  na-  . 
ture,  Jircurn)  and  fub,  which  the  horizontal  draight  line 
may  aHo  dand  fbr,  at  the  top,  middle,  and  bottom  of  the 
line:  circum  in  the  middle,  becaufe  of  its  fird  vowel  i :  but 
if,  for  the  like  reafon,  fuper  and  Jub  were  both  written  at 
the  bottom,  it  might  occafion  an  ambiguity  ;  therefore  we 
make  fuper  over'  circum,  and  fib  under  it,  becaufe  (in 
Latin)  they  fignify  over  and  under. 

Again,'  the  commoned  termination  in  our  language  is  fion- 
or  tion\  in  pronunciation,  There  are  a  thoufand 

words,  all  in  general  borrowed  from  the  Latin,  which  end 
in  this  manner,  the  greated  part  of  them  of  common  ufe. 
Now  let  the  letter  s  be  drawn  near  to  the  end  of  any  of  thefe 
words,  from  the  place  of  the  vowel  preceding  the  fion  or 
tion,  and  it  will  ferve  for  any  three  final  fyllables  whatever 
of  the  numerous  words  th  it  afford  this  termination. 

Afe.w  inftancesmay  fuffice;  as,  oratio?i,  repletiony  attri' 
tion,  promotion,  effufion,  N®  ii.  And  alfo,  when  one  or 
more  confonants  intervene  betv/een  the  vov/el  and  termi¬ 
nation  //(?«  or  fion,  they  are,  by  the  rule,  to  be  expreffed  by 
the  /,  drawn  from  the  vowel’s  place  ;  as,  attradion,  atten-  - 
tion,  ofiifiion,  adoption,  eruption,  N®  12. 

All  the  red  of  the  confonants  are  to  be  confidered  in  the 
fame  threefold  light,  viz.  as  danding  by-themfelves,  as 
placed  clofe  before,  or  clofe  after  other  marks ;  and  mud, 
accordingly,  have  a  pow  er  of  denoting  fome  common  word, 
prepofition,  or  termination,  in  which  that  confonant  is  found.  . 
This  is  the  general  rule;  bat  in  praidice  there  are  few  pre- 
pofitions  and  terminations  neceffary  or  ufeful  befides  thofe 
fet  down  in  the  alphabetical  table.  This  rule  is  very  con-, 
venieni  in  fome  cafes;  as  where  the  confonants  of  which 
the  word  is  compofed  join  not  w^ell  together,  or  cannot  be 
kept  within  the  parallels  ;  for  indance,  in  behold,  inhabit,' 
depofit,  N°  13.^  and  affords  a  great  contraction  in  others,  as 
underwritten,  difinflion,  dire^iton,  N®  14.  But  herm¬ 
it  is  . to  be  obferved,  that,  in  placing  the  termination,  regard 

13.5 
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is  to  be  had  to  the  vowel’s  place  with  refpei^l:  to  the  line, 
and  not  to  its  place  after  the  lalt  confonant,  (except  that  hap 
pens  to-be  one  Or  other  of  the  three  horizontal  characters 
/,  ky  or  qy)  as  in  the  above  word  diredion  :  the  /  is  drawn 
from  the  <?’s  place  in  the  line,  butir  is  in  the  o' s  place  witn 
refpeCt  to  the  laft  confonant  r,  which  appears  evidently  to 
have  begun  at  the  bottom  of  the  line.  But  when  k,  ovq^ 
immediately  precede  the  termination,  regard  is  then  to  be 
had  to  the  vowel’s  place  after  the  letter;  as  nffumption  af- 
feriloriy  (N®  15.  fird  and  fecond  examples.)  'fhe  plural' 
number  of  the  termination  is  denoted  by  adding  a  little  s  ;  as 
veritksy  dijiin^'ionsy  {ibid,  third  and  fourth  examples  ) 

Before  the  learner  begins  to  write  by  the  preceding  alpha¬ 
bet, ‘  it  may  not  be  improper  to  premife  a  few  obfervations 
upon  the  form  and  refpeCtive  proportion  of  the  letters,  and 
the  ways  of  joining  the  curved  ones  with  the  mol^  eafe 
and  elegance. 

Fird,  AH  the  perpendicular  and  inclined  letters  (that  is,  all 
the  letters  except  /,  k,  q.  niy  n,  chy  and  gy)  are  made  to 
touch  two  parallel  lines,  the  didance  of  which  is  meafured 
by  the  perpendicular  ftraight  line  /,  as  in  N°  16.  *,  but,  how¬ 
ever,  thefe  letters  are  fometimes,  for  greater  convenience, 
made  of  halffize,  and  two  of  them  included  between  the 
parallels,  as  in  the  feventh  and  eighth  examples,  N®  16. 

The  letters  w,  «,  chy  and  gy  are  femicircles 
ter  of  which  is  the  /,  and  their  radius  or  heigln^^4:ather 
more  than  one  third  part  of  the  t.  •‘:i 

The  letters  formed  from  the  three  firaight  lines ,/  r, 
and  fy  are  fegmenis  of  larger  circles,  whofe  chori^s  are  the 
letters  /,  r,  and  fy  refpeClively. 

It  mud  be  obferved,  however,  that  it  is  not  necedary, 
nor  indeed  fcarce  po/Ii  )le,  that  thefe  proportions  fliould  be 
exactly  kept,  efpecially  in  quick  writing  ;  but  they  are  given 
here,  becaufe  the  nearer  they  are  kept  to,  the  more  beautiful 
the  writing  appears. 

Secondly,  When  m  and  n  are  joined^  together,  they 
are  not  each  of  them  to  be  made  complete  ;  but  a  part  is  to 
be  cut  off  from  each  of  them  ;  and  in  the  fame  manner  the 
inclined  letters,  when  joined  with  m  or  n,  are  not  made 
/  complete,  bur,  running  into  one  another,  lofe  each  a  part, 
as  N®  17.  So  the  red  of  the  curve  line  letters,  when  join¬ 
ed  together,  are  made  to  run  into  one  another  fmoothly; 
avoiding,  by  this  means,  that  dopping  of  the  pen  which 
the  making  of  any  angle  necelTarily  occafions  ;  as  for  in¬ 
dance  mp  is  not  written,  as  in  the  fird  example  N®  t8. 
but  as  in  the  fecond,  part  of  the  curved  line  being  in 
common  both  to  the  m  and  p. 

^  Thirdly,  The  twirl  is  always  made  It  the  beginning,  ne¬ 
ver  at  theend  of  any  letter  ;  whenever,  therefore,  the  fix  lad 
characters  (N®  18.)  occur,  they  mud  be  fuppofed  to  have 
been  begun  frooa  the  bottom  of  the  line, — The  general  rule 
is.  That  all  perpendicular  and  inclined  letters  are  to  be  be¬ 
gun  from  the  top,  and  drawn  downwards;  but  in  all  indan¬ 
ces,  in  which  the  inclined  letters  (N®  19.)  will  join  better 
with  the  preceding  or  following  marks  if  drawn  upwards, 
they  mud  be  drawn  in  that  direClion,  as  in  thefe  words, 
N®  26. 

Fourthly,  The  initial  or  final  vowels  (the  mute  excep¬ 
ted)  are  generally  exprefled,  and  the  middle  ones  omitted, 
except  in  cafes  where  there  are  many  words  confiding  of 
the  fame  confonants  which  might  be  liable  to  be  taken  for 
one  another.  But  all  words  which  have  one  confonant  on¬ 
ly  (except  thofe  in  the  table  of  the  alphabet,  which  are 
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exprefiTsd  by  the  letter  alone)  mud  always  have  the  proper 
vowel  point  exprefled,  by,  fo,  8cz.  because  thefe  little 
words  are,  as  it  were,  the  keys  of  the  feoteuces  in  wmch 
they  are  found. 

Fifthly,  Few  monofyllables  beginning  with  a  vowel  are 
immediately  foHowed  with  either  bor  *iv;  for  which  reafoa, 
thefe  chara<5ters,  having  a  point  before  them,  denote  bt  and 
^/relpeClively,  with  the  proper  vowel  between  them;  •i.^haty 
hety  hit,  hotyhut,  and  aue/.  w//,  moot,  moat,  N®  21. 

Sixthly,  As  the  horizontal  letters /,  /f,  y,  and  the  cur¬ 
ved  ones  pi]  n,  ch,  and  g,  may  be  written  at  the  top,  or 
botiosft,  or  any  part  of  the  line,  the  vowel  following  them 
may  be  exprefled  by  their  fruation  betw  en  the  parallels  j 

fftn,  fun,  man,  mun  N®22. 

Seventhly,  The  fird  mark  for  the  th  in  the  table,  not 
joining  well  with  the  mark  for  r,  which,  however,  is  very 
frequently  combined  with  it  *,  and  the  other,  ih,  being,  by 
reafon  of  our  cull  o  nary  method  of  leaning  the  letters  the 
contrary  way  in  common  writing,  not  lo  readily  made  ;  t 
may  be  put  for  th,  when  the  adjoining  letter  is  of  half  fize 
only,  thr,  rib,  thm,  thn,  tbs,  N®  23  In  other  cafes, 
a  letter  of  half  fize  figuihes  that  the  adjoining  one  is  to  be  re- 
folved  into  two  ievteis  as  /rr,  in  the  fird  example  N®  24  ; 
for  here  the  r  being  twice  as  long  in  proportion  to  the 
t  as  it  ought  to  have  been  had  only  one  r  been  defign- 
ed,  fhows,  that  in  this  cafe  the  r  of  double  length  denotes 
rr;  but,  In  thpTecond  example,  the  lad  charadler  does  not 
fignify  //;  for  it  cannot  be  refolved  into  ll ;  but  it  may  into 
'if;  for  if  you  divide  the  lad  character  into  two  halves,  the 
lower  is  our  mark  ioxf:  in  like  manner,  the  third  example 
is  fit. — When  there  is  no  other  confonant  to  be  joined  to 
the  inclined  letters/*  or  r,  the  lengthening  of  them  by  a 
greater  inclination  than  ufual  denotes  that  they  are  to  be 
relolved  into  two  letters  rr,  ff,  or  vv,  fv,  or  vf,  as  in  the. 
three  fiid  examples,  N®  25.  error,  five,  feoffee  x  but 
when  two  /’s  form  a  word,  as  for  example  the  word 
taught,  or,  as  we  diould  fpellii,  taut,  this  expedient  cannot 
be  ufed,  without  going  either  above  or  below  the  line, 
which  is  not  to  be  done  upon  any  account  whatfoever.  In 
this  cafe  a  little  break  mud  be  made  in  the  t,  to  fliow  that 
there  are  two  /’s,  N®  25.  This  mud  be  confefTed  to  be  not 
altogether  regular,  and  conformable  to  our  rules  of  joining 
the  letters;  and,  had  many  indances  occurred,  their  fre¬ 
quency  would  have  furnifhed  a  jud  objection  apinft  our  al¬ 
phabet  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  the  repetition  of  the  t  forming 
fewer  words  than  that  of  the  other  confonants,  was  one 
reafon  of  appropriating  the  perpendicular  line  to  the  t,  the 
word  taught  being  the  only  one  that  often  occurs  in 
pradicc. 

Eighthly,  In  fome  few  indances,  where  a  letter  joins  not 
well  with  the  preceding,  one,  as  the  g  with  any  drawn^ 
downwards,  the  ch  with  any  upwards,  and  the  j  with 
neither;  we  fcruple  not  to  borrow  the  oppofHe  one,  orforfte 
btherof  nearly  the  fame  found,  in  its  dead  ;  writings  indead 

voyage,  voyach fikure,  {o\  figure ;  churjh,  ior  church  * 
machejiy,  for  tJiajefiy  ;  N®  26.  And  when  n  happens  to  be 
at  the  bottom  of  the  line  and  is  foilovved  by  J;  for  the  ^ 
fake  of  eafy  joining,  we  write  p  indead  of  the”  as  in  the 
fird  example  N®  27  fnp  ^or find  -,  and  few  words  in  our 
language  ending  in  np,  this  can  caufe  little  ambiguity. 

Ninthly,  'Cm  and  cn  occurring  very  frequently,  for  the 
fake  of  difpatch  we  fiiorteu  the  mirks  for  k  and  q,  when 
followed  by  m  or  n,  as  in  the  third  and  fifitb  examples, 

N®  27: 
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N®  27.  Thefe  cannot  be  miftaken  for  c/;  and  the  twirl 
being  on  the  co,ntrary  fide. 

Tenthly,  The  firlt  mark,  N®  28.  placed  clofe  after  a 
word,  denotes,  that  there  is  one  fyllabie  liiil  wanting  to 
complete  the  word,  and  hg  being  a  ^ery  common  final  fyl- 
lable,  it  is  often  fodenoted,  as,  hslng^  •writing.  No.  28. 

Elevcntidy,  A  point  {landing  by  itfelf  has  a  power,  as 
well  as  the  consonant  marks,  of  reprefenting  a  common 
word,  Ac  the  top  of  the  line,  it  fignifies  the  particle  ;  as, 
a  man  :  in  the  middle  /,  or  eye  ;  as,  /  •will,  bis  eye  :  in  the 
<5*8  place  o\  as,  Lord:  at  ihe  bottom  as,  you  <will. 
N"  29. 

Twelfthly,  The  common  way  of  writing  numbers  being 
very  compendious  we  generally  ufe  it  when  numbers  oc¬ 
cur.  The  comma,  as  it  does  not  relemble  anj  of  our 
fliort-hand  marks,  may  always  be  ufed  ;  but  when  a  full  flop 
is  thought  necefiary,  ,.the  fmall  circle  after  the  examples. 
No,  29^  may  be  ufed  inftead  of  the  pointi 

To  thefe  rules  it  may  be  proper  to  add  a  few  obfervatjons. 
In  writing  words  (as  before  obferved)  we  join^all  the  con- 
fonants,  that  are  wanted,  together  ;  to  which,  if  they  fufiice 
to  diffinguifh  a  word,  it  is  needlefs  to  add  any  of  its  vowels. 
As  for  in  lance,  to  write  the  word  Jlrife^  we  join  the  four 
confonanis  of  which  it  is  compofed  into  one  continued 
mark  or  figure  comprifed  within  the  due  limits,  as  in  N® 
30.  firfl  example:  for  if,  without  regarding  the  limits,  we 
fhould  m^ke  it  as  in  example  fecond,  tho  letters  would 
be  the  fame  indeed  ;  but  the  dire<51ion  in  this,  and  all  fimi- 
Jar  cafes,  is  evidently  more  incommodious.  When,  there- 
fore,  there  are  different  ways  of  joining  the  fame  letters  to¬ 
gether,  we  muft  accuftom  ourfelves  to  the  bed,  or  moft 
lineal.  The  famenefs  of  the  entire  figure,  as  well  as  that 
of  Its  compofing  letters,  is  worth  the  writer’s  while  to  main¬ 
tain  ;  and  alfo  facilitates  mutual  reading  between  the  fel¬ 
low*  praiflifers  of  the  fame  method  There  is  a  kind  of  me- 
chanifni  in  the  cafe,  by  which  the  attention,  ,being  Ic'fs  fa¬ 
tigued  with  any  deviations  of  unufual  appearance,  eafily  ap¬ 
prehends  the  meaning  of  that  which  is  more  conformable 
to  a  flandard. 

Though  the  letters  J}rf  are  abundantly  deferiptive  of  th^ 
word  Jirife  ;  yet  if  any  one  pleafes,  he  may  add  the  point 
for  the  vowel  i,  (as  in  the  example,  N®  30.)  to  fuggeft 
the  word  to  him  at  firfl,  until  he  can  read  it  readily  with¬ 
out  that  afliflance. 

In  fihgle  words  the  chief  difficulty  is,  to  unlearn  the  un 
natural  and  perplexed  method  of  fpelling  to- which  we  have 
been  I5ng  habituated.  In  this  word  praSiice,  for  example, 
the  ednfonant  c  i,s  pronounced  as  k  in  the  firfl  fyllable,  and 
as y'in  the  fecond,  and  the  v^wel  e  has  no  pronunciation  at 
all.  But,  being  ufed  to  thefe  difficulties,  it  is  now  become 
one  to  know  the  word  by  its  true  and  genuine  fpelling  ac¬ 
cording  to  onr  fhort-hand  alphabet,  viz  praktis. 

It  may  highly  perplex  a  carelefs  •writer  of  rie<w  charablers, 
to  dccypher  the  true  fenfe  thereof:  though  it  floould  be  eafy 
enough  to  knonx)  it,  by  (i  little  application  and  pra6lice»  But 
what  child  would  not  fooner  ICarn  to  read  this  fame  fentence, 
if,  after  being  taught  the  ufe  of  his  alphabet,  he  ffiould  have 
it  thus  written  ? — It  ma  hilt  perplsks  a  kirles  riter  of  nii  ka 
rakters,  to  deffer  the  tru  fens  thereof  tho  it  /loud  be  eji  enuf 
to  kno  it,  hi  a  liil  aplikafloon  and  praktis. 

Infiead,  therefore,  of  fcrupllng  to  return  from  fuch  cuflo- 
mary  rules  as  children  are  firfl  initiated  in,  to  a  more  jufl 
and  alphabetical  way  of  writing  fhort-hand,  men  may  eafily 
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be  taught,  when  ripened  into  feme  acquaintance  with  their 
mother-tongue,  to  reverfe  the  liberties  perpetually  taken  in 
long-hand;  that  is,  inftead  of  employing  more  letters  than 
are  precifely  neceffary  to  exprefs  the  found  of  words,  they 
may  make  ufe  of  fewer,  not  only  difmlfling  fuch  as  are  need- 
lefs  to  the  found,  but  fuch  alfo  as  may  be  omitted,  and 
yet  leaye  the  fenfe  of  the  words  eafily  difcoverable.  If  they 
can  tell  what  is  wanting,  it  is  all  one  as  if  ii;  was  there  ;  the 
lefs  expreffion  there  is,  fo  much  the  better  for  the  purpofes 
of  brevity,  which  jufhfies  the  greateft  omifiions,  provided 
what  is  left  be  intelhgiMe. 

And  though  the  omiffion  of  the  vowels  in  the  middle  of 
words  may,  for  a  while  at  the  firfl,  make  it  difficult  for  a 
learner  to  read  even  , his  own  writing  without  hefitation  ; 
yet  that  difficulty  'vill  certainly  vanifli,  in  proportion  as  the 
fhort  hand  marks  become  familiar  to  him,  as  it  arifes,  not 
fo  much  from  that  omiffion,  as  from  the  firange  and  un- 
ufual  appearances  which  the  characters  make  to  his  eye, 
and  which,  for  that  reafon,  do  not  fuggefi  to  him  the  con- 
fonants,  for  which  they  fhnd,  fo  immediately,  but  that  the 
attention  of  the  inind  is  necefiarily  taken  updn  recclleCiing 
them  one  by  one  ;  whereas,  did  they  appear  fo  familiar  and 
well  known  to  him  as  all  to  be  apprehended  in  one  view, 
he  would  foon  difeover  the  word,  though  all  the  n'liddic 
vovvels  were  left  out.,  If  any  one  doubts  this,  he  may  foon 
convince  himfelf,  by  writing  in  the  common  long-hand  ex¬ 
actly  the  fame  letters  which  he  had  written  before  in  the 
fhort-hand  characters;  and  if  he  can  read  it  with  eafe  when 
fo  tranferibed,  he  may  be  certain  that  a  little  cufiom  will 
make  the  reading  of  fhort-hand  every  whit  as  eafy  to  him. 

And  now,  the  way  being  fufficiently  cleared  before  him, 
the  learner,  after  be  has,  by  repeated  trials,  acquired  a  fa¬ 
cility  of  forming,  with  tolerable  exaCIoefs,  all  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  feparately,  and  of  remembering  what  particu¬ 
lar  confbnant  each  of  them  reprefents,  may  proceed  to  join 
two  or  three  of  the  marks  together  ;  writing  at  tirft  only 
fliort  words,  and  frequently  trying  different  ways  of  joining 
the  marks,  in  order  to  difeover  the  belt,  and  moff  elegant. 
Several  of  them  being  formed  almoff  as  eafily  upwards  as 
downwards,  he  will  find  it  convenient  fometimes  to  begin 
from  the  top,  fometimes  from  the  bottom  of  the  line,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  mark  which  follows;  and  when 
two  marks,  which  admit  of  being  written  downwards  only, 
come  together,  the  line  muff  be  divided  between  them,  ma¬ 
king  each  of' them  half  the  ufual  depth,  ?s  in  examples  firff 
and  fecond,  N^gi.  and,  in  feme  very  rare  inftances,  he 
will  be  forced  to  make  them  three  deep,  as  Jiupid,  (example 
third  ;)  except  he  chules  to  make  ufe  of  the  expedient  of 
borrowing  the  b,  a  letter  not  very  different  in  found,  writing 
fluhid  for  Jiupid,  as  in  the  fourth  example. 

That  the  learner  may  proceed  with  the  greater  eafe  and 
certainty,  we  have  given  fpecimens  of  writing  according  to 
the  above  rules..  (Plates  CLI,  CLII,)  for  his  imitation. 
He  ought  to  make  himfelf  fully  mailer  of  the  firfl  fpecimen, 
by  reading  and  copying  it  over  and  over  with  great  care, 
until  it  becomes  quite  natural  and  familiar  to  him,  before 
he  proceeds  to  the  fecend  ;  and  he  ought  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  to  niake  himfelf  throughly  acquainted  with  the  fecond, 

‘  before  he  proceeds  to  tfie  third.  Thus'  moving  with  flow, 
but  fore  Iteps.  he  will  in  a  very  few  days  find,  that  every 
difficulty  has  difappeared,  and  that  nothing  remains  but  to 
praiSlife  till  the  habit  is  acquired.  If  he  has  the  curfofity  to 
compare  the  number  ©f  flrokes  and  dotts  in  his  firfl  fpeci- 
7  K  me?i 
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men  in  fliort-hand,  which  is  the  Lord's  prayer,  with  thofe 
ufecl  wlien  it  is  wrote  in  the  common  way,  he  will  End,  that 
the  former  contains  only  about  150*  while  the  latter  con- 

•PAR 

N  alphabet,  formed  upon  the  moE  juft  and  natural  plan, 
by  whi  ;  h,  with  the  help  of  a  few  general  rules,  all  the 
words  of  the  language  to  which  it  is  particularly  adapted, 
m^y  be  eaftiy,  neatly,  and  fpeedily  written,  will  not  be 
fufficientto  fatisfy  the  CKpeiftations  of  an  inquifitive  reader; 
who  muft  be  fenfible,  that  however  complete  the  alphabet 
may  be,  yet  many  compendious  applications  of  it  may  be 
obtained  by  a  proper  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  our  language, 
and  the  abbreviations  which  it  admits  of.  He  will  not  be 
Ltisfied  with  being  taught  only  how  to  exprefs  all  the  let¬ 
ters  of  a  word  by  the  fhorteft  and  eafieft  ftrokes,  but  will 
alfo  require  further  inftruftion  how  to  defcribe  intelligibly 
words  and  fentences  by  as  few  of  thofe  ftrokes  *as  poflible. 
To  inveftigate,  from  a  few  things  given,  many  which  are 
omitted,  wilf  be  found  no  unpleafant  nor  unprofitable  ex- 
ercife  of  the  learner’s  fagacity  ;  and  if  the  few  be  properly 
given,  the  fenfe  of  the  paftage,  and  a  due  attention  to  the 
idiom  of  our  language,  will  render  the  difcovery  of  the  o- 
rxiilBons  more  certain, 'and  alfo  !efs  difficult,  than  the  unex¬ 
perienced  can  eafily  imagine. — Without  fome  fuch  rules  of 
abbreviation,  one  end  of  fhort-hand,  that  of  following  a 
fpeaker,  would  fcarcely  be  attainable. 

Before  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  the  tediouf- 
nefs  of  writing  all  the  words  at  full  length  put  the  copiers 
of  books  upon  forming  many  ways  of  abbreviating  them,  as 
appears  in  all  manufcripts.  In  thofe  of  the  New  Tcfta- 
rnent  we  find  many  principal  words  defcribed  by  their  initial 
and  final  letters  only,  with  a  dafh  over  them.  In  Latin 
manufcripts,  thofe  terminations,  by  which  the  relations  of 
words  to  one  another  are  in  that  language  ufually  exprcf 
fed,  were  generally  omitted :  nor  was  there  any  need  of 
writing  them  at  length  ;  for  the  principal,  word  being  given, 
of  which  the  reft  were  governed  in  cafe,  gender,  and  num¬ 
ber,  any  reader  who  underftood  that  language  could  eaft- 
ly  fupply  thofe  omiffions.  Our  language,  generally  ex- 
prrffing  thofe  relations  by  Iltrle  particles,  does  not  indeed 
aitard  that  particular  mode  of  abbreviation.  Upon  a  care¬ 
ful  examination,  however,  It  will  be  found  capable  of  fur- 
jcifhitig  many  others  as  ufeful  and  extenfive. 

But  it  will  be  proper,  before  we  proceed  further  in  t^his 
art  of  abbreviation,  to  advertife  the  learner,  -who  is  apt  to 
be  too  eager  to  pufli/orward.  not  to  embarrafs  himfelf  with 
it,  till,  by  a  competent  praftice  of  writing  according  to  the 
rules  laid  clown  in  the  firft  part,  he  is  become  fo  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  characters,  as  to  be  ^ble  to  write  and 
read  them  with  as  much  eafe  as  his  own  common  hand. 
The  beft  way  to  learn  any  art  is  to  proceed  by  degrees,  not 
ven  uring  upon  a  fecond  ftep  before  the  firft  is  perfe<5t]y 
raaftered.  And  it  is  evident,  that  this  method  of  proceed¬ 
ing  is,  on  this  occafion,  particularly  neceftary  :  for  though, 
in  many  fentences,  the  fenfe,  and  the  particular  conftruCtion 
of  the  words,  may  plainly  enough  pcdnt  out  fuch  of  them,  as 
are  defcribed  with  unufual  brevity  ;  yet  how  lliali  an  un- 
praCliJed  learner,,  unable  to  embrace  in  one  view  the  words 
denoted  by  the  preceding  and  following  marks,  determine 
'what  the  ifttermediaic  contracted  ones  ,mu.ft  needs  be  ?  But, 
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tains  near  fix  tinies  that  number  ;  which  fhews  hdw  much 
time  and  labour  may  be  faved,  even  by  the  fev/  fimple  rules 
already  given. 

T  II. 

if  he  will  have  patience  to  abftain  from  this  fecOnd  part, 
until  he  can  write  readily,  and  read  without  hefitation 
whatever  is  written,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  firft,  he 
may  reft  affured  that  he  will  meet  with  little  more  diffi- 
^culty  in  readmg  wor4s  contracted  than  he  did  in  thofe  writ¬ 
ten  more  at  length,  provided  that  the  rules  of  abbreviation 
be  duly  attended  to.  But,  if  the  reader  expects  that  we 
are  to  give  him  every  particular  manner  of  abbreviation 
which  can  poffibly  be  invented,  he  will  be  difappointed. 
The  principal  and  mod  ufeful  rules  are  given;,  and  it  is  left 
to  the  fagacity  of  the  practifer,  by  obferving  the  nature  of 
thefe,  and  proceeding  upon  the  fame  princi;  les,  to  make 
fuch  further  advances  as  his  occalions  may  require.  It 
would  be  vain  to  pretend  to  have  exhaufted  a  fubjc^l  which 
is  as  extenfiTe  as  the  language  itfelf  in  which  we  write  ; 
and  confequently  may  be  earned  further  and  further  by  e- 
very  one,  in  'proportion  to  his  Ikill  in  the  language,  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  fubjeeft  treated  upon. 

The  learner  has  been  already  taught  how  to  write  all 
the  confonants  of  any  word  by  one  continued  mark,  thofe 
words  only  excepted  which  may  be  more  briefly  defcribed 
hy  the  help  of  prepofltions  and  terminations.  He  may  now 
advance  a  ftep  further,  and  join  together  fuch  fhort  words 
as  are  either  reprefented  by  the  letters^of  the  alphabet  a- 
lone  ;  or  fuch  as,  by  their  frequent  occurrence,  are  become 
fo  familiar,  as  to  be  readily  known,  though  denoted  by 
their  firft  con'pnants  only,  This  will  be  found*  a  greater  fa- 
ving  of  time  than  can  eafily  be  imagined  ;  and  muft  there¬ 
fore,  when  difpatch  is  required,  be  done  in  ali  'inftances  in 
which  they  may  be  joined  neatly  and  without  ambiguity. 

Rule  I.  I’he  different  times  and  modes  of  the  verbs 
are  generally  expreffed,  in  the  Englifli  language,  by  the  help 
of  other  verbs,  for  that  reafon  called  auxiliary;  as,  .‘u;///, 
Jhall^  hcivet  had,  can,  could,  may,  muft  be,  &c.  Thefe 
muft,  upon  that  account,  occur  very  frequently;  and,  being 
fignified  by  their  firft  confonant,  they  may  be  joined  to  one 
another;  as,  can  be,  nuHl  be  have  or  has  been,  to  be, 
ought  to  be,  7Huft  be,  Plate  CLIII  i.  and  vvhen  the 
negative  particle  not  intervenes,  it  may  be  denoted  by  its 
firft  confonant,  and  be  joined  with  them;  as,  cannoC be, 

2-  'Tu///  not  be,  have  not  been,  not  to  be,  ought  not  to 
be,  3.  When  thefe  joinings  are, 'by^a  little  pra<ftice, 
become  eafy  to  the  learner,  he  may  proceed  iurther,  and 
join  the  preceding  pronouns  to  thefe  auxiliary  ve^rbs;  as,  he 
muft  he,  he  cannot  be,  N°  4.  This  can  occafion  no*  ambi¬ 
guity :  for  though  he  taught  in  his  alphabet,  that  thefe 
two  marks  (N®  5.)  denoted,  the  former  and  the  latter 
bad\  yet,  when,  placed  immediately  before  muft  and  can, 
their,  ficuation  {hows  that  th  y  cannot,  in  that  cafe,  fignify 
have  and  had,  thofe  auxiliaries  never  admitting  ot  fuch  an 
arrangement.  And  further,  as  •w  and  are  often  dr.opt  in 
common  fpeech  and  writing,  as  he*/l  for  he  nvill,  we^ve  for 
<we  have:  fo.they  may,  tor  the  fake  of  joining,  be  omitted 
in  fliort-hand  ;  as,  he  nvtU,  he  nssill  not  be,  they' have  been, , 
N"  6, 

Rule  IL  The  learner  was  taught  in  the  firft  part,  That; 
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l‘n  writing  all  the  confonants  or  which  any  word  was  com 
poTeid,  the  beginnings  or  the  m<«»ks  which  follow  mufl 
always  be  joined  to  the  ends  of  thofe  which  precede  them  : 
Whenever,  theiefore,  they  are  joined  in  any  other  manner, 
it  is  to  denote,  that  each  particular  mark  lignifies  a  whole 
word,  and  not  a  fingle  letter  :  as  “for  example,  tne  parti¬ 
cular  way  of  joining  the  letters  in  the  firif  example,  N°  7- 
is  a  fufficient  indication  that  they  were  not  intended  to  re- 
prefent  a  word  co^nfiding  of  thofe  two  confonants,  but  two 
words;  and  the  n  in  the  middle  of  the  dine  {landing  for 
and  the  /  for  the^  in  the  may  be  written  as  in  that  example. 
So  again,  the  fecond  example,  N®  7.  denotes  two  words  ; 
arrd  the  /  being  drawn  from  the  place  of  the  vowel  /, 
fhows  the  latter  of  them  to  be  is :  and  though  the  llraight 
perpendicular  line  ufualiy  reprefents  the  article  the,  yet,  in 
that  fituation,  it  cannot  polTibly  do  fo  ;  for  that  article  can 
never  come  immediately  before  a  verb,  but  the  pronouns  very 
frequently  do.  It  is  may  therefore  be  very  commodioufly 
written  as  in  that  fecond  example;  and  it  is  not  to  he,  as 
it  is,  ftneeit  is,  may  be  written  as  in  8.  and  by  drop¬ 
ping  Tu,  as  before,  we  may  write /7W,  for /7  it  ysas 

not  to  be  ;  Hereto  he,  for  it  nuere  to  be  ;  it  feems  to  he ;  as  in 
N®  9.  for  the  /  being  drawn  from  the  place  of  e,  fhows  that 

it  mufl  be  either  it  es - to  be,  or  it  se - to  he;  and  it 

ftei.ns  to  he  is  fo  very  common  a  phrafe,  that  it  will  not 
give  ranch  trouble  to  the  reader,  though  written  in  this 
concife  manner. 

Rule  III,  Points  being  the  fhortefl  of  all  marks,  it 
would  argue  a  great  want  of  oeconomy,  as  well  as  invention, 
not  to  make  all  the  ufe  of  them  that  can  be  made  confif 
tently  with  the  regularity  of  our  fyflem.  The  power  of 
reprefenting  prepofitions  and  terminations,  which  was  allot¬ 
ted  to  the  coofonant  marks,  could  not  be  given  to  the  points ; 
for,  in  that  fituation,  they  fland  for  the  vowels  ;  and  all  the 
difUnguifhable  places,  both  before  and  after  the  confonant 
marks,  are  already  taken  up  by  the  five  vowels  :  but  a  point 
pfaeed  diredlly  over  or  under  the  beginni'  g  or  end  of 
any  of  thofe  marks,  has  as  yet  had  no  fignification  annexed 
to  it.  Asvfor  intlance,  in  the  fecond  example,  N^^ro.  the 
point  being  fo  placed,  that  if  the  t  was  produced,  it  would 
pafs  through  it,  is  very  diflingurfhable  from  all  tfie  vowels. 
All  derivative  fubflantives  may  therefore  be  very  conve 
nienily  reprefented  by  making  the  point  fland  for  the  fub- 
Rantive  derived  from  the  word  at  the  end  of  whicTi  it  is 
placed  ;  fo  the  two  examples,  10.  fignify  forget,  for- 
getfulnefs. — But  as  there  are  derivative  adjedives  and  ad¬ 
verbs  as  well  as  fubflantives,  it  will  be  a  great  compendi¬ 
um  to  reprefent  them  aifo  by  points,  diflinguifhable,  by 
their  fituation,  both  frorh  the  fu  'flanjtive  and  the  vowel 
points  ;  which  may  be  done  by  placing  them  in  a  line,  which, 
if  produced,  would  pafs  through  the  fuhflantive  point  and 
would  alfo  be  perpendicular  to  the  lafl  confonant  mark  ;  and 
by  making  one  placed  before  the  fubflantive-point  to  fignify 
the  adjedive,  one^  after  it  to  fignify  the  adverb  ;  for^ 
getfuU  fcrgcifulnfs ,  forgetfully,  N°  1 1.  ;  rsafonahle,  r^a- 
fonahlenefs,  reafonahly,  12.;  Juffiaent,  fufficiency,  fuf 
fciently,  ig. 

Rule  IV.  Although  the  above  deferibed  mode  of  ab¬ 
breviation  is  very  extenfive,  there  being  m  our  language  a 
great  number  of^ong  vyords  derived  from  <hort  ones  ;  yet  it 
is  far  from  being  the  only  ufe  which  may  be  made  of  thefe 
»  adjedive,  fn' flantive,  and  adverb  points.  In  all  difeourfes 
whatever,  there  mufl  be  forae  principal  words,  which,  ei¬ 


ther  by  their  more  particular  relation  to  the  fubjeft,  or  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence,  will  be  eafily  difcoverable,  however  con- 
cifely  written.  If  fueb  words  begin  with  a  confonant,  the 
firli  letter,  if  not  the  firfl  vowel  and  confonant,  with  the 
adjedtive,  fubflantive,  or  adverb  point  annexed,  will  fug- 
gell  them  immediately;  and  therefore  will  be,  though  a 
brief,  yet  a  fufficient  dekription  of  them.  As,  for  inftance, 
if  the  following  pafTage  be  tranferibed  out  of  a  difeourfe 
upon  the  folly  of  worldly-mindednefs,  in  common  long-hand, 

after  this  manner,  Our  bleffed  L - ,  both  by  his  pteueb- 

ing  and  ex - ,  fas  fully  fso^n  us  the  vanity  and 

folly  of  fee  king  for  folia  and  lafi  mg  h - —  in  the  pof 

fefion  of  any  of  the  goods,  of  this  prefent  nx) - ;  every 

one  mufl  inimediately  fee,  that  the  woids,  deferibed  by  their 
initial  letters,  are  too  plainly  pointed  out  by  the  nature  of 
the  fubjedl,  and  their  accompanying  epithets,  to  leave  any 
room  for  doubt  or  miftake.  In  following  a  Ipeaker,  the 
fame  defcriptlon  of  them  in  (hort-hand  mull  therefore  be 
allowed  to  be  fuilicient.  But  it  may  net  be  amils  to  give  ano¬ 
ther  inftance  or  two,  with  the  fhort-hand  charadlers  for  the  ab¬ 
breviated  words ;  as,  Life  and  I'tAmoKT ALiTY  are  brought  to 
lightly  the  gospel;  or  again, resurrection  <?/*  the 
dead,  and  a  future  fate  of  rewards^w^punishme-nts,  are 
plainly  and  pof tively  taught  in  the  go/pel.  In  thefe  inflances, 
immortality ,  gofpel,  refurrelHon,  re  wards,  and  punifhmentSi 
may  be  wrote  as  in  N°  14.  So  in  writ  ng  after  pleaders, 
who  frequently'  ufe  the  expreflion  <with  fuhmijfion  to  your 
Lordfoip,  the  words  fubmifion  and  Lordjhip  may  be  wrote 
as  in  the  firlt  anH  fecond  examples,  1 5.  and  if  the  adjec¬ 
tive  humble  be  joined  to  fuh77iiJfion,  it  may  be  denoted  b’ 
its  firfl  confonant,  and  be  joined  to  the  fubflantive  ;  and  the 
words  humble  fubtfiijfon  may  be  written  as  in  the  third  ex¬ 
ample.  This  will  be  found  a  very  ufeful  compendium  ;  for 
there  are  many  fuofUntives  to  which  fome  particular  adjec¬ 
tives  are  ufualiy  joined  ;  as,  human  nature  Chrifian  reli. 
gion,  natural  philojophy,  &c.  Whenever,  therefore,  the 
fubjed  treated  of  will  lead  to  the  difeovery  of  the  fubflan- 
tivc,  though  denoted  only  by  its  firfl  confonant,  it  will,  at 
the  fame  time,  difeover  the  adjoined  adjeeiive.  This  me¬ 
thod  may  indeed  appear,  at  firfl  fight,  to  clafh  with  the 
rule  about  derivative  fubflantives  ;  but  it  will  feldom  hap-- 
pen  that  the  two  confonants  will  compofe  any  word  from 
which  another  can  be  derived;  or  if  it /liould,- if  would 
fcarcely  ever  be  fuch  a  One  as  would  agree  with  the  context. 

It  will  appear  evidently,  upon  a  little  confideration  of  the 
nature  of  this  mode  of  abbreviation,  that  no  limits  can  be 
fet  to  it ;  but  that  it  may  be  more  or  lefs  frequently  ufed, 
in  proportion  to  the  knowledge,  fkill,  and  readinefs  of  the 
writer,  which  will  enable  him  to  judge  in  what  inflances 
fueh  liberties  may  be  taken  without  occafioning  ambiguity. 
And  every  writer  may  accuflom  himfelf  to  mark  fuch  words 
as  mofl  frequently  occur  in  his  own  particular  profeffion, 
by  the  initial  letters,  with  the  fubflantive,  adjeiflive,  and  ad¬ 
verb  points  refpedively,  which,  through  cuflom,  will  eafily 
fuggefl  thofe  words  to  him  at  firfl  fight.  But  it  mufl  not 
be  underflood  that  thefe  marks  neceffirily  imply  thofe 
words,  and  no  other  :  They  may  fland  for  any  other  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  fame  letters,  which  the  fenfe  of  the  pafTa- 
ges  requires.  It  cannot  therefore  be  expeifled  that  a  lift: 
of  them.ftiould  be  given  here  ;  but  the  follovring  are  fome 
of  thofe  which  are  mofl  commonly  ufed  :  as,  God,  happi- 
nefs,  heaven.  Lord,  always,  N°  16.  ;  altogether,  cccafton,^ 
accordingly,  17,;  nolvsithfanding,  opinion,  per  hap  t, . 

religion^. 
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religion^  N°  iS.  *,  fnljcfi,  together y  nvorldy  N®  19. 

Rule  V.  An  attention  to  that  property  of  the  Englu'h 
language,  of  expreiling  the  ditferent  connciftions.'and  rela¬ 
tions  of  one  thing  to  another,  for  the  moll  part,  by  prepo- 
fitions,  which  the  Greek  and  Latin,  and  forae  modern  lan¬ 
guages,  do  by  varying  the  terminations  of  the  lubllaniives, 
will  point  out  a  further  application  of  the  dot  to  the  purpo- 
fes  of  abbreviation  :  for  as,  in  the  Latin  manuferipts,  the 
root  or  body-of  the  word  being  given,  there  was  no  ne- 
celfity  of  writing  the  various  terminations  of  the  cafes,  fince 
any  reader  who  underftood  that  language  could  himfelf 
fupply  the  particular  termination  which  the  cafe  required  ; 
fo,  in  EngHOi,  if  the  two  related  fubftantrves  be  fuch  as 
may  be  readily  known,  even  when  reprefented  by  their  firft 
confonants  only,  they  miy  be  joined  together,  placing  a  dot 
at  the  point  of  .their  jundion,  to  (how  that  they  are  both 
fubrtantives ;  and  the  prepofition  conne(5ling  them  may  be 
omitted,  for  it  may  as  certainly  and  as  readily  be  fupplied 
by  the  reader  as  the  cafes  in  Latin  before  mentioned. 
This  cooGderation  will  therefore  dictate  the  following  rule, 
viz.  That  a  dot  placed  at  the  point  of  concurrence  of  two 
confbnant  marks,  as  in  20.  denotes  tWQ.fuhll:aF;Yives, 
of  which  thofe  marks  are  the  lirfl:  confonants  ;  and  alfo  that 
the  latter  is  governed  of,  or  cOnneded  to,  the  former,  by 
fome  prepofition  which  is  omitted. 

As  for  example,  in  this  fentence.  The  fum  or  fubfiance 
of  all  the  commandments  is  contained  in  t  he  tnno  follovoing, 
viz.  the  LOVE  OF. Gob,  and  the  love  cf  our  neighbour  \  \k\t 
,lGve  of  God  may  be  wrote  as  in  the  lall  example  ;_for 
as  the  particular  fituation  of  the  dot  denotes  that  both.L 
and  G  are  fubllantives,  the  article  the  before  the  firfl  paints 
out  plainly  enough  the  omitted  prepofition  0/*;  and  the  Jeafi 
degree  of  attention  to  the  words  which  precede  and  follow 
the  contradlcd  mark  will  dtfeover  that  it  mull  be  the  love 
■of  Cod. 

Or  again,  T.he  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil; 
or,  Seekje  firf  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  rigbteouf 
fiefs:  thefe  words  lov'e  of  money y  and  theie  otherwords  king' 
dom  of  Cody  maybe  wrote  as  in  21.- 

The  articles  a  or  thcy  in  this  and  in  many  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ways  of  abbreviation,'  iiiay,  for  the  fake  of  joining, 
be  oni’tted,  as  in  the  following  fentence,  $ince  the  light  of 
the  gofpel  has  foone  upon  nnorldy  See.  the  light  of  the 
gofpel  may  be  written  as  in  N°  20.* 

And  further,  though  an  atijedive  fiiould  precede  either 
of  the  fubllantives,  yet  they  may  all  three  be  reprefented  by 
their  firfl  confonants  joined  together,  with  the  dot  always 
placed  at  the  en4  of  ^he  firft  fubllantive.  No  difficulty  can 
cverarifein  dillinguifhing  the  adje^livefrom  the  fubllantives 
Tor,  in  the  following  fentence,  The  great  goodnefs  of  God 
is  manifeft  in -all  his  dealings  ^ith  his  creatures\  if  thefe 
words,  great  goodnefs 'of  Gody  be  written  as  in  N°  22.  the 
dot  placed  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  mark  (hows  that  it  mull 
be  the  firll  fubftantive,  the  third  mull  therefore  denote 
-the  latter  fubftantive,  and  the  firft  confequently  the  adjec¬ 
tive.  In  like  manner,  in  the  following  fentence.  His  Majefly 
ike  King  oj  Great  Britaiuy  the  words  King  of  Great  Bri 
tain  may  be  wrote  a’s  in  the  firft  example,  23.  for  the 
dot  being  placed  at  the  end  of  the  firft  mark,  it  is  evident 
*  that  the  full  mull  be  a  fubftantive;  and  a  little  attention  to 
the  ufual  arrangement  of  words  in  the  Englilh  language  fuggefts 
that  the  fecond  mull  be  an  adjedlive,  as  adj'edlives  generally 
precede  the  fubllantives  to  which  they  are  related  :  there  is 
iiierefore  as  much  given  as  if  it  had  been  written  in  long- 
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hand  thus,  His  Majejlyy  the  K -  of  G - B- - *; 

which,  in  a  dilcourfe  concerning  him,  would  be  fufticient  to 
difeover  that  the  contradled  words  mud  of  Great 

Britain.  ^ 

If  each  of  the  fubllantives  have  an  adjedlive  joined  to 
them,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  for  the  firft  and  third  mult 
be  adjedlives,  except  in  fome  rare  inllances  in  which  the 
common  order  is  fonietimes  cfi^inged,  and  the  laft  adjedlive 
is  put  after  its  fubftantive,  as  in  this,  the  great  goodnejs  of 
Cod '^Almighty:  in  fuch  cafes,  either  the  lall  vdj  "dlive  mult 
be  feparatedrromtbe  reftof  the  mark;  or,  if  joined,  it  muft 
have  the  adjedlire  dot  annexed;  and  the  great  ^goodnefs  of 
God  Almighty  may  be  Written  as  in  the  fecond  example, 
N®  23. 

This  relation  of  fubllantives,  which  is  exprefted  in  Latin 
by  the  genitive  cafe,  in  Englilh  by  the  prepofition  ofy  is 
by  far  the  moft  common :  but  the  rule  is  more  extenlive, 
and  ferves  to  exprefs  two  fubllantives  ronnedlcd  by  any  pro- 
pofition  whatfoever,  *s  fory  />,  nv/M,  after.  &c.  pr.*vided 
that  the  context,  or  any  particular  words  of  the  fentence, 
eafiiy  indicate  not  only  the  two  fubllantives  which  are  de¬ 
noted  by  their  fir  ft  confonants,  but  alfo  the  prepofition  which 
ought  to  bejnieried.  As,  for  example,  in  this  fentence. 
Happy  is  it  for  uSy  ify  convinced  by  experience  of  the  vanity 
of  putting  our  truft  in  many  ^we  place  all  our  confidence  in 
God.  iht  th  ee  laft  words  may  be  exprefted  as  in  the  firll 
example,  N®  24.  For  the  context  plainly  points  out  the 
two  fublbntives;  and  the  verb  //^remarks  evidently,  that 
the  omitted  prepofition  cannot  be  <?/*,  but  muft  be  In. 

In  this  fentence.  Our  holy  religion  itbfoluiely  forbids  all 
injlances  of  revenge y  our  Saviour  exprefiy  commanding  his 
difciples  to  return  good  for  evil  \ — good  for  evil  may  be 
written  as  in  the  fecond  example  ;  for  the  verb  return  Ihows 
plainly  that  it  cannot  ht  good  of  evif  but  muft  good  for 
evil.  .  It,  may,  perhaps,  be  objedled  here,  that  v  is  not  the 
firft  letter  of  the  word  evil .  but  it  muft  be  obferved,  that 
the  words  of  the  rule  are,  That  the  dot  denotes  twofubftan- 
tives,  of  which  thofe  marks  are  the*firft:  confonants,  not 
the  firft  letters;  and  a  word  may  fomeiimes  be  fo  pointed 
out  by  others  which  accompany  it,  as  to  be  eafiiy  difeoye- 
rable,  though  the  initial  vowel  be  omitted. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  add  another  example  or  two 
for  the  better  underfranding  of  this  rule  ;  as  thus,  In  this 
prefent  fate  there  is  no  fuch  thing  to  he  met  nvith  as  pure 
finmixed  pieafure  or  pain,  gooa  or  evil ;  here  beloav  all  things 
are  mixed y  pieafure  nxith  painy  good  *with  evil.  The  latter 
part  of  the  fentence, painy  goodvjith  evif  may 
be  w  ote  as  in  the  two  firft  raaiks  25  for  the  word 
mixed  lequ.ring  the  prepofition  nvitb  after  it,  Ihows,  that  It 

cannot  be  />- - of  p - ,  g - of  v - ■,  but  rautl  be 

p - —  with  p - ,  g - with  V - . 

Or,  He  is  no^w  become  quite  blind,  he  cannot  even  difin^ 
guijh  ligi.t  from  durkntjs.  The  laft  three  woids  may  be 
wrote  as  in  the  third  matk,  N®  25. 

Or  again,  If  *we  confidery  that  ^without  health  ^vie  cannot 
enjoy  any  of  thofe  pleajures  'vshich  riches  can  peceure ;  *\x)hat 
man.  that  e/iimates  things  according  to  their  reality y  rather 
than  their  appear  a  nee  y  nxiould  net  prefer  health  to 
RICHES  :  or  thus,  if  he  had  it  in  his  option y  nvoujd  net 
rather  chufe  health  than  RiCHES;^or.  kvould  not 
chiife  HEALTH  BEFORE  RICHES.  The  three  feverai  ex- 
preftions  will  be  eafiiy  dilfingoiftied,  though  wrote  all  in 
the  fame  raannner,  26 

Rule  VI.  The  fubftantive  point,  placed  before  a  finglc 

confonant 
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eonfonant  mark,  denotes,  that  the  fubflantive  reprefentcd 
by  it  is  to  be  repeated,  with  fome  intervening  prepofition, 

J  as  after »  to,  hy  ;  as  for  example,  day  after  day,  time  to 

I  time,  27. 

i  Rule  VII.  The fubftantive,  adjeftive,  or  adverb  point, 

ilr  placed  before  two  or  more  eonfonant  marks  joined  together, 

j|f^  denotes  two  or  more  fubfbntives,  adjedives,  or  adverbs  re- 

I  fpe(5lively,  of  which  thofe  marks  are  the  firft  confonanis, 

ij[  and  alfo  that  they  are  connected  by  a  conjundtion. 

'  for  example,  Our  blejfed  and  Saviour  JV- 

;  fus  Cbriji,  by  his  death  and  passion,  7}iade  a  fufficient 

satisfaction  and  atonement  for  tie  fins  of  the 
nuhole  <world\ — Lord  and  Saviour,-' death  and  pafi&n,  fatis- 

['  faction  and  atonement,  being  wrote  as  in  N°  28. 

Or  further.  The  precepts  both  of  natural  and  reveal¬ 
ed  religion  forbid  us  to  do  our  neighbours  any  injury  ;  ex¬ 
ample  firft,  N®  29.  Here  the  point  fhows,  that  both  n  and  r ' 
are  adjeiftives ;  and  the  v'ord  religion,  to  which  they  are 
i  conneded,  will  immediately  foggeft  the  words  natural  and 

revealed. 

Or,  to  add  one  other  indance,  iVhat  doth  the  Lord  thy 
'  God  require  of  thee,  /«? soberly,  righteously, 

ANDGODLY,  in  this  prefent  nnorld  f  example  fecond,  N®  29. 

I  Here  it  appears,  by  the  prefixed  point,  that /,  r,  and^^,  mud 

1 .  all  be  adverbs,  and  confequently  that  there  is  nearly  as  much 

I  expreffed  as  if  the  fa^ic  fentence  had  been  written  in  long- 

A  hand  after  this  manner,  viz.  What  doth  the  Lord  thy  God 

i  require  of  thee,  but  to  live  f- - ly,  r- . •ly,  and  g - lyin 

this  prefent^ujorld?  which  furely  would  give  very littio  trou¬ 
ble  to  iill  up  with-the  words  foberly,  right  eoufy,  and  godly,- 
Thus  any  feries  of  fubdantives,  adjectives,  or  adverbs, 
may  be  exprefled  by  their  fird  confonants  joined  together 
with  the  proper  point  prefixed.  But  wemudnOt  indulge  our- 
f  felves  in  doing  this  at  all  adventures.  It  is  only  to  be  done 

‘  in  fneh  indances,  wherein  the  commonnefs  of  the  phrafe, 

or  the  nature  of  the  fubjeCt,  points  out  the  words  fignified 
by  thofe  letters  ;  or  when  the  words,  fo  briefly  deferibed, 
are  fuch,  that  no  other  can  be  inferiedin  theii^ilead  confid¬ 
ently  with  the  fenfe  of  the  paffage. 

When  great  difpatch  is  required,  as  in  the  cafe  of  follow- 
,  xng  a  rpeaker,  all  onaiffions  are  allowable,  which  can  after¬ 
wards  be  fupplied  by  a  careful  attention  to  the  idiom  of  the 
language,  and  to  the  connexion  of  the  contracted  words’ 
with  thofe  which*  precede  or  follow  them.  And  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  obferve,  that  greater  or  lefs  liberties 
of  contracting  may  be  taken,  in  proportion  as  the  fpeaker 
is  more  or  lefs  accurate  in  his  language.  For  it  is  certain, 
that  any  contractions,  where  the  dyle  is  clear  and  regular, 
may  be  more  eafily  decyphered,  than  where  it  is  confufed 
and  embarraflTed.  It  may  happen,  indeed,  fometimes,  that 
the  words  fignified  by  fuch  contractions  will  not  occur  at  fird 
fight;  but  a  little  thought  will  difeover  them;  and  the  reader 
will  find,  that  an  attention  of  this  fort  will  very  agreeably 
and  infenfibly  lead  him  into  a  more  perfeCt  knowledge  of  the 
idiom  of  his  own'language. 

Rule  VIII  Many  Jong  words  maybe,  and  frequently  are, 
exprefled  in  common  writing  by  their  fird  fyllable  only,  with 

a  mark  to  flie'w  that  fomething  is  wanting,  as  mult - 

for  multitude,  cor - for  correfpondence.  So  in  fliort- 

hand,  long  words,  efpecially  thofe  in  which  the  marks  for 
VoL.  III.  93.  2 

♦  *  When  one  fyll^le  only  is  v/anting,  a  point  Cannot  be  ufed 
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the  confonants  will  not  join  neatly,  maybe  denoted  by  tbei** 
fird  fyllable,  with  as  many  points  annexed  as  there  ar^ 
fyllables  v/anting;  as,  multitude,  corrcj'pondence* ,  N®30-' 

And  when  great  difpatch  is  required,  the  points  inay  b's 
omitted,  efpecially  if  the  words  do  not  begin  -with  prepofi- 
tions  ;  2,%,  fignification,  difficulty,  negligence,  N”3i. 

Rule  IX.  The  power  given  to  the  confonant-marks  of  « 
reprefenting  prepofitions  and  terminations,  will  enable  us  to 
write  great  numbers  of  long  words  after  a  very  expediti¬ 
ous  manner  :  for  words  beginning  with  prepofitions  may 
be  denoted  by  their  refpeCtive  prepofitions,  together  wltli- 
the  next  eonfonant  and  vowel  ;  and  oftentimes  with  the 
next  eonfonant  only,  adding  to  it  the  fubdantive,  adjec¬ 
tive,  or  adverb  point,  when  neceflary.  As  for  indance,  the 
fird  example,  N®  32  exprefles  a  word  beginning  with  the 
two  fyllables  de-li ;  andthough  there  are  many  words  which 
begin  with  thofe  fyllables,  as  deliberate,  deliver,  delicious, 

&c.  yet  if  fuch  a  fentence  as  the  following  were  to  be  writ¬ 
ten  thus,  He  nvas  not  bafy  in  his  refolution,  but  took  time 

to  deli - about  It,  the  word  deliberate  would  imrnedi* 

aiely  occur  to  every  one. 

.  The  trouble  of  inferting  the  vowel  may,  in  many  indan- 
^ces,  be  faved,  by  beginning  the  eonfonant  from  that  point 
after  the  prepofition  in  which  that  vowel  fliould  be'placed  ; 
as  in  example  fecond,  N°  32.  the  m  beginning  from  the  a’s 
place  after  the  t  (hows,  that  the  next  vowel  after  m  is 

and  the  mark  therefore  is  equivalent  to  tranfmu - ,  which 

is  a  fuflicient  defeription  of  the  word  tranfmutation. 

A  fev/  examples  more  will  fufHciently  explain  this  rule: 
as,  recommend,  recommendation,  recommendatory,  N®  33. 
refgnation,  refolution,  confanguinity,  N°  34.  conveniently, 
fuperficially,  N®  35:. 

The  participles  may  be  abbreviated  after  the  fame  rhan- 
ner,  by  adding,  indead  of  the  points,  the  termination  ing  or  r 

ed  to  the  latter  eonfonant  mark;  as  conf - tng  iot  conf- 

dering,  conf - j‘diovconfdered,^°'^6. 

Words  beginning  with  double  or  treble  prepofitions  may  be 
written  after  the  fame  manner  ;  as,  viifn format  ion,  repre- 
fentation,mifreprefentation,  N°37.  incomprehenfbility,tyi- 
ample  fird,N°  38.  The  prepofitions  mud  always  be  joined  tb- 
ther  ;  and,  if  two  confonants  begin  the  next  fyllable,  the 
writing  of  them  both  will  help  to  difeover  the  remainder  of 
the  word  ;  as  mifunderfdnding,  example  fecond,  N®  38. 

It  mud  appear  plainly  to  every  one,  upon  the  lead  confide- 
raiion,  thaf  the  words  in  the  foregoing  indances  are  abbre¬ 
viated.  There  can  therefore  be  mo  danger  of  raidaking,  for 
example,  the  mark  N®  39 .  for  fome  fliort  word,  fuch  as 
daily,  duly,  &c.  For,  by  our  rule,  the  d  disjoined  always 
fignifics  the  prepofition  de:  nor  can  it  be  a  word  confiding 
of  the  prepofition  de  and  the  fyllable  It  or  ly  only  ;  for,  if 
fuch  a  word  had  occurred,  it  would  have  been  fooner  writ¬ 
ten  by  joining  the  marks  together,  as  N°  40,  This  way'of 
writing  therefore  fhows',  that  the  word  begins  with  the  pre¬ 
pofition  de ;  that  the  next  fyllable  is  li  ;  and  that  there  are 
fome  other  fyllable,  orfyllables,  wanting  to  complete  it.  Nor 
can  the  confonants  in  thofe  examples  in  which  the  vowels  were 
omitted,  be  midaken  for  terminations ;  as  in  this  example, 

N®  41.  the  k  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  reprefent  the  termina¬ 
tion  ical’,  fince  it  v/ould  be  abfurd  to  thinkof  deferibing  any 
word  by  its  prepofition  and  termination  only:  for  as  the 
7  L  ^  fame 

to  exprefs  it;  for  a  point  fo  placed  muft  denote  a  vowel. 
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fame  prepofitlort  and  termination  are  common  to  great  num¬ 
bers  of  words,  they  alone  can  never  give  a  good  defcripiion 
oT  any  particular  one. 

TKis  way  of  reafoning  purfued  will  lead  to  the  difcovery 
of  an  ejtfy  and  fiiort  method  of  denoting  the  words  felf  and 
felvesy  whicti  fo  frequently  follow  the  pronouns.  For,  if  a 
disjoined  mark  lofcs  its  power  of  reprefenting  a  termination, 
by  being  placed  clofe  after  a  prepolition,  the  —  muft  certainly 
lofethatof  reprefentiongy70«  or  //<?»,  when  placed  clofe  after  . 
any  of  the  pronouns,  fince  they  never  admit  of  fuch  a  termi¬ 
nation.  It  mult  therefore,  in  that  fituation,  denote  only  the 
confonant  /  followed  by  that  vowel  from  whofe  place  in 
the  line  it  is  drawn;  and  confequently  the  words  felf  and 
felves  may  be  very  commodioufly  reprefented  by  drawing 
the  s  from  the  ^’s  place,  clofe  after  any  of  the  pronouns;  as, 
myfelf,  it  felf  ourfelves^  themfelveSy  &c.  N°42.  And  though 
tbe  word  o<ven  Ihould  intervene,  yet  felf  or  felves  may  (till 
be  fignified  in  the  fame  ;nanner ;  as,  my  own  felf  his  own 
felf  &c.  43. 

The  words  whaty  <whot  whoruy  howy  &c.  have  very  often 
the  word  foever  added  to  them,  which  may,  for  a  reafon 
fimilar  to  the  foregoing,  be  very  aptly  expreffed  by  the  / 
drawn  from  the  place  of  o\  as  whatfoevery  howfoevery  whom- 
foevery  &c.  N°  44. 

Rule  X.  In  like  manner,  words  ending  in  any  of  the 
terminations  marked  in  the  preceding  table  of  the  alphabet, 
may  be  denoted  by  their  firft  confonant  and  vowel,  together 
with  the  proper  mark  for  it's  termination;  as. for  example, 

ar - ry  iox  arbitrary y  op - ity  opportunity y  cu - ity 

for  curiofity'y  lawfulnefy  N°‘45. 

But  it  mull  be  carefully  obferved,  that  the  vowel,  whe¬ 
ther  it  precedes  or  follows  the  confonant,  muft  never  be  o- 
mitted;  otherwife  the  confonant  might  ,be  taken  for  a  pre- 
pofition,  and  then  this  rule  would  interfere  with  the  fore¬ 
going:  whereas  its  power  of  reprefenting  a  prepofition  is 
deftroyed  by  the  addition  of  the  vowel,  whilft  the  fingle  dif- 
jpined  mark,  at  the  end,  retains  its  power  of  reprefenting  a 
termination.  The  word  is  therefore  deferibed  by  its  be¬ 
ginning  and  termination,  a  vacancy  being  left  in  the  middle 
to  be  fupplied  by  the  fagacity  of  the  reader. 

Rule  XI.  It  cannot  have  efcaped  the  obfervation  of  any 
One  who  has  confidered  the  Englilh  language  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  attention,  that  words  of  different  fignifications  govern, 
or  require  different  prepolitions  ;  that  words,  for  example, 
deji re y  knowledge t  ignorancey  See.  require  the  pre- 
pofition  of;  that  other  words,  importing  mercy y  companion y 
dependence ySsiz.  require  the  prepofition  drr.  Care  there¬ 
fore  being  taken  to  write  the  prepolitions  plainly,  the  firft  con- 
fonant  only  will  in  many  inftances  be  found  to  be  fufficiently 
deferiptive  of  tbe  words  which  require  thofe  particular  prepo- 
fitions.  For  although  there  maybe  many  words  which  begin 
with  the  fame  confonant;  yet  all  thpfe which  do  not  require 
-that  particular  prepofition,  are  upon  that  account  immediately 
excluded ;  and  the  remainder  is  by  that  means  reduced  to  fo  few, 
that  it  will  be  eafy  to  feleft  tbe  proper  one.  In  every  one  of  the 
following  fentences  (and  mapy  more  of  the  like  kind  might 
be  given)  the  letter  denotes  a  different  word,  v/z,  in  He  was 

f^cry  d - of  being  thought  rich;  Ton  may  d - upon  my 

promife  ;  1  d - -  from  him  in  opinion;  He  d -  long 

about  the  choice  of  a  patron,  hut  at  laji  refolved  to  d — ; — 
his  work  tOy  See.  See.  and  yet,  by  the  help  of  the  diferimina- 
ting  prepofitions,  the  particular  word  proper  to  each  place  is 
cafily  difcoverablc. 
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A  few  inftances  will  be  fufficient  to  give  the  learner  a 
right  notion  of  this  method  of  abbreviation. 

Foreitample,  in  the  following  fentences;  This  belongs 
to  me;  He  made  fome  good  observations  upon  it;  I 
want  to  DISPOSE  of  my>houfe;  He  agreed  with  me  in 
opinion  ; — the  words  belongs,  obfervations,  difpofe,  agreed, 
may  be  written  as  in  46.  And  in  thefe  fentences.  There 
was  not  the  leaf  difference  between  us;.  JVe  mufl  take 
particular  care  to  guard  again f  fuch  pajjions  as  we  find 
our  fives  mof  liable  to  ;  As  for  his  perjonal  efate,  he 
divided  it  among f  all  his  children  in  equal  fhares; — the 
words  difference,  guarf  liable,  and  divided,  may  be  wrote 
as  in  N®  47. 

And  it  may  be  further  obferved,  that  as  few  Englifli 
words  end  with  the  fyliable  to,  the  prepofition  to  may  for 
that  reafon  be  joined  to  the  preceding  word,  which  was  di¬ 
rected  to  be  fignified  by  its  firft  confonant  only.  For  the 
unufualnefs  of  the  ending  will  be  a  fufficient  hint,  that  the 
mark  reprefenis  not  one,  but  two  words ;  and,  therefore. 
This  belongs  to  me,  maybe  written  as  in  example  firft,  hi®  48. 
and  liable tOy  fatisfaliory  to,  and  fuhje^i  to,  may  be  wrote 
as  in  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  examples,  the  —  in  this 
laft  inftance  being  made  at  the  bottom  of  the  line,  to  Ihow 
that  the  vowel  following  it  is  u.  But,  if  any  one  finds  it 
difficult  to  write  the/ upwards,  he  may,  whenever  it  is  necef- 
fary,  diftinguiffi  the  two  laft  inftances  from  one  another,  by 
inferring  the  u,  and  write  fuhjeCi  to  as  in  N°  49. 

Other  prepofitions,  which  are  denoted  in  the  table  of  the 
alphabet  by  a  fingle  confonant,  may,  in  like  manner,  be 
joined  to  the  preceding  word  ;  as  in  the  example,  He  made 
fome  good  ohfervations  upon  ity — ohfervations  upon  may 
be  written  as  in  N°  50.  Nor  will  there  be  any  great 
danger  of  the  reader’s  being  puzzled  by  miftaking  fuch  like 
marks  for  fingle  words  ;  for  it  will  not  often  happen  that 
the  two  confonants  of  which  they  are  compofed  will  form 
any  word,  fcarcely  ever  that  they  will  form  fuch  a  word 
as  will  fuit  the  place  and  agree  with  the  context.  A  little 
cuftom  will  therefore  fooB  fuggeft  to  the  learner,  that  the 
two  marks  muft  denote  two  words  ;  the  latter  of  which,, 
being  reprefented  in  his  ffiort-hand  alphabet  by  the  latter 
confonant  mark,  muft  for  that  reafon  immediately  occur  to  him.. 

Rule  XII.  Prepofitions  generally  require  afrer  them 
either  a  noun,  or  a  pronoun.  The  pronouns  being  few  in 
number,  and  in  all  languages  ufed  as  fubftitutes  for  nouns, 
muft  occur  very  frequently,  and  by  that  means  foon  beepme 
familiar  to  the  Jearaer  ;  the  pronoun,  for  that  reafon,  may 
be  joined  to  the  prepofition,  without  danger  of  creating  any 
difficulty  to  the  readef. 

As  for  example,  in  thefe  fentences,  He  gave  it  to  me. 
He  left  it  to  my,  tons,  to  you,  to  our,  to  your,  the  words 
to  me,  to  my,  to  us,  to  you,  to  our,  to  your,  may  be  wrote 
as  in  N®  51.  The  h,  th,  orwh,  may,  for  the  fake  of  joining, 
be  dropped  in  the  pronouns,'  which  begin  with  thofe  letters,  ac 
his,  this,  whom,  &c.  and  we  may  write  to  hit  as  in  example 
firft,  ^2.  and  to  this  as  in  example  fecond  ;  diftinguifti- 
ing,  if  it  ever  ffiould  be  thought  neceffary,  his  from  this, 
by  the  different  fituation  of  the  point ;  to  her  and  to  their,, 
as  in  example  third ;  for  a  diftinClion  between  them  can 
not  be  made,  as  was  done  in  the  inftance  before,  by  the 
different  placing  of  the  point ;  but  the  fenfe  of  the  paffage 
will  eafily  ffiow  which  it  muft  be.  To  whom,  to  thofe,  or 
to  whofe,  to  which,  to  each,  may  be  wrote  as  in  the  firft  four 
examples,  53.  It  was  not  in  my  power \  in  my,  as  in 
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the  fifth  example.  Jt  was  thrown  under  my  feety  He 
came  and  dwelt  huOYiG^T  us,  You  may  he  depend  upon  me; 
the  words  under  my,  amongjl  uSy  upofi  mSy  as  in  54. 

This^  rule  is  not  to  be  reftrained  to  thofe  prepofitions  on¬ 
ly  which  arc  denoted  in  the  table  of  the  alphabet  by  a 
finglc  confonant,  as  amongy  undery  uporiy  &c.  but  may 
be  extended  to  others,  which  muft,  in  that  cafe  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  their  firft  confonant,  and  be  joined  to  the  pro¬ 
noun  ;  as,  he  did  /V  with  my  confenty  writing  with  my  as 
in  N°  55.  This  will  occafion  no  ambiguity,  (ince  w  can¬ 
not  in  this  place  fignify  the  wordau/7/;  for  fuch  a  fentence 
as,  he  did  it  will  my  confenty  would  be  neither  fenfe  nor 
grammar.  Its  fituation  in  the  fentence,  and  conne<5tion  with 
the  pronominal  adjeiflive  plainly  mark  that  it  muft  be 
fome  prepofition  which  begins  with  w. 

And  though  feveral  prepofitions  ftiould  begin  with  the 
fame  confonant,  yet  they  may  be  written  in  this  manner, 
provided  that  the  preceding  or  following  words  be  fuch  as 
will  ferve  todiftinguilh  them,  and  Ihew  which  of  them  muft 
needs  there  be  meant;  as  in  the  following  examples  :  Became 
privately  and  took  it  wi  thout  my  knowledge^  Tofloop 
to  fo  mean  an  a6lion  was  much  beneath  u\%  dignity-.  It  is 
BEYOND  MY  reach.  Without  my  maybe  written  as  with  my, 
55.  and  the  words  beneath  his,  beyond  my,  as  in  N®  56^ 
Above  be  diftinguifhedfrom  beyond,  by  prefixing  the  ini¬ 
tial  vowel.  Thus,  in  the  following  fentence,////  above  my 
comprehenfton,  above  my  may  be  wrote  as  in  example  firft, 
N®  57.  icckd  between  them,  before  my,  behind  my,  in  thefe 
fentences,  They  divided  it  equally  between  them,  He 
had  the  impudence  to  do  it  before  my  face.  He  did  it 
fiyly  behind  my  hack,  may  be  wrote  as  in  the  three  laft 
examples,  N®  57. 

But  it  is  to  be  noted  here,  that  when  the  prepofitions 
themfelves  are  abbreviated,  as  in  thefe  inftances  above,  they 
cannot  help  to  explain  other  words,  as  they  did  in  thofe 
mentioned 'in  the  beginning  of  the  iith  Rule,  in  which  they 
were  dire<fted  to  be  written  plainly  ;  for  it  would  be  very 
puzzling  indeed,  if  that  word,  which  was  to  affift  in  ex¬ 
plaining  others,  wanted  explanation  itfelf. 

Rule  XIII.  After  the  learner  has,  by  a  little  pra<ftice, 
made  the  laft  method  of  abbreviation  familiar  to  himfelf,  he 
may  venture  to  combine  it  with  the  foregoing,  and  join  the 
preceding  word,  the  prepofition,  and  pronoun  all  together: 
and  as  he  had  learned  before  to  write  belongs  to,  as  in  ex¬ 
ample  firft,  N®  58.  and  as  the  laft  rule  taught  him  to  write 
to  me  as  in  example  fecond,  he  may  now  join  them  all  to¬ 
gether,  and  write  belongs  to  me,  extends  to  us,  agreed 
with  me,  depend  upon  me,  as  in  N°  59.;  ohfsrvations  upon 
this,  as  in  example  firft,  N®  60.;  and  rebellion  againji  his, 
dijfenjions  amongjl  his,  as  in  the  two  following  fentences. 
He  was  a  notorious  traitor  and  caught  in  aliual  rebel¬ 
lion  against  his  Majefty,  He  was  an  ill  natured man, 
and  always  endeavouring  tofow  dissensions  amongst 
HIS  neighbours,  may  be  wrote  as  in  60. 

When  a  pronoun,  or  a  prepofition  and  pronoun,  follow 
the  verb,  and  are  themfelves  followed  by  a  prepofition  and 
pronominal  adjedive,  they  may  all  be  joined  together;  as,  I 
congratulated  him  upon  his,  <i3c,  I  condoled 

WITH  HIM  UPON  HIS,  N°6l. 

The  words  fome,  any,  none,  which,  each,  both,  &c. 


followed  by  a  prepofition  and  pronoun,  ma}!',  agreeably  to 
this  rule,  be  denoted  by  their  firft  confonants,  and  bejoin- 
ed  to  the  prepofition  and  pronoun ;  ?i%y  fome  of  them,  any  of 
us,  none  of  them,  62.  boih^of  the?ny  which  of  the?n» 
each  of  them,  N°  63.  The  firft.  dot  is  inferted  to  diftinguifh- 
the  words  from  one  another  which  begin  with  the  fame 
confonant;  as,  none,  ang.  See.  The  latter  dot  muft  never 
be  omitted,  aS  it  is  the  appointed  way  of  writing  the  pro¬ 
nouns  when  joined  to  prepofitions  ;  of  them',  N®64. 

Rule  XIV.  After  the  learner  has  for  fome  time  ac- 
cuftomed  himfelf  to  the  foregoing  rule,  he  may  advance  a 
ftep  further,  and  join  the  adverbs  preceding  the  verbs,  and 
the  fubftantives  following  the  pronominal  adjectives,  to  the 
verbs  and  adjeCtives  refpedively,  denoting  both  the  adverbs 
and  fubftantives  by  their  firft  confonants,  or  at  moft  by  their 
firft  confonants  and  vowels  ;  as  for  example,  in  this  fen^ 
xtvicty you  may  safely  depend  upon  my  vfOKD,  fafely 
depend  upon  my  word  may  ftand  as  in  N®  65.  * 

Difficult  as  this  may  feem  to  a  beginner,  yet  habit,  and' 
a  little  reflection  upon  the  nature  of  our  language,  will 
quickly  render  it  eafy  to  him.  His  own  experience  will 
foon  convince  him,  that  contractions,  when  judicioufly 
made,  may  be  more  certainly,  and  cafily  read  than  the  un¬ 
experienced  are  apt  to  imagine.  It  may,  perhaps,  for  a 
while  at  the  firft,  be  a  good  method  to  take  the  contractions 
to  pieces,  writing  in  long-hand  exaCtly  what  is  given  in 
ftiort-hand.  The  foregoing  contraction  fo  tranferibed  would 

ftand  thus,  you  may  fa - d- - upon  my  w^. - .  Here 

the  prepofition  upon  will  foon  fuggeft,  that  the  preceding 
word,  beginning  with  the  confonant  d,  muft  heJepend-,- 
and  the  word  denoted  by  its  initial  letters  fa,  coming  be¬ 
twixt  the  auxiliary  may,  and  the  verb  depend,  is  by  its  11- 
tuation,  according  to  the  ufual  arrangement  of  words  in  our 
language,  plainly  enough  marked  to  be  an  adverb  ;  fo  that 
it  is  nearly  the  fame  as  if  it  had  been  written  thus,  Tow 

may  fa - ly  depend  upon  my  w - ,  which  is  too  plain  a 

defeription  to  prove  a  ftumbling-block  to  any  attentive, 
reader. 

Rule  XV.  Many  common  phrafes,  formed  by  a  fub- 
ftantive  preceded  by  the  prepofitions  with,  without,  in, 
and  followed  by  to,  of,  &c.  may  be  very  conveniently  con¬ 
tracted  ;  Oi^y  with  regard,  refpeft,  or  reference  to,  N®  66. 
example  firft.  He  hafely  broke  his  promife,  without  any 
regard  to  his  honour  ;  without  any  regard  to  his,  as  iiL 
example  fecond  ;  in  relation  to,  as  in  the  third  example  ;  in 
order  to,  in  confequence,  comparifon,  or  conjideration  of, 
in  obedience  to  your,  N®  67,  ;  reafon  of  his,  by  virtue  of 
his,  N®  68.  (in  this  laft  inftance,  the  proportionably  little^ 
Ihows,  that  the  mark  following  it  is  to  be  divided  into  two 
letters  ;)  upon  account  of,  in  the. power  of,  N®  69. 

Rule  XVI.  Common  adverbial  phrafes  are,  in  like 
manner,  often  denoted  by  their  initial  confonants  joined  to-’ 
gether;  as,  for  the  future,  at  the  fame  time,  at  prefent, 
in  this  manner,  N®  70.  ;  in  like  manner,  in  a  great  mea* 
fare,  in  the  fame  manner,  N°  71.;  in  fo  much  that,  f^ 
much  the  more,  in  the  meantime,  72. ;  in  general,  in 
particular,  N®  73.  - 

And  when  the  proportion  of  equality  is  exprefled  by 

Jo - as,  or  as^ - as,  with  fome  one  word  intervening, 

they  may  be  all  joined  together  ;  as,  fo  much  as,  as  much  as,. 


*  As  a  fubftantive  muft  ncceffarily  follow  the  adjeClive  my,  there  was  no  occafion  to  place  the  point  at  the  end  of  the  w  tof 
Ihow  that  it  was  one. 
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as  *wcU  as,  as  long  as,  as  good,  or  as  great  as,  &c.  N°  74. 

Rule  XVII.  The  contradlions  which  may  be  made 
when  it  is  or  it  *was  are  followed  by  an  adjedlive,  and  to 
or*  that,  are  fo  numerous,  that  we  muft  content  ourfelves 
with  giving  ^  few  of  the  moft  ufual  ;  as,  it  is  impophle  to, 
it  nvas  unneceffary  to,  it  is  contrary  to,  N°  75.  ;  it  is  ac¬ 
cording  to,  it  is  obfervable  that,  it  ij  evident  that,  it  is 
not  to  be  fuppofed  that,  &c,  N°  76. 

The  above  methods  of  abbreviation  are  fuch  as  are  of 
rnoft  common  ufe  and  p radii ce :  and  though  they  ate  not 
many  in  number,  yet  they  are  very  extenfive  in  their  appli- 
"^cation  ;  for  a  fentence  can  fcarce  occur  in  which  fome  one 
or  other  of  them  will  not  find  a  place.  But  yet  we  arc  far 
from  pretending  to  have  exhaufted  the  fubjed.  An  accu¬ 
rate  and  affiduous  attention  to  the  nature  and  idiom  of  our 
language  may  fuggell  others  as  ufefu!  and  extenfivc  as  tbefe. 
Proper  care  being  taken  to  lay  a  right  foundation,  the  legi¬ 
ble  ways  of  contradling  will  increafe,  in  proportion  to  the 
writer’s  want  of  them .  The  more  he  writes,  the  more  con- 
cifely  he  may  venture. to  write,  and  yet  be 'able  to  read  his 
contradlions  with  eafe ;  provided  thnt  he  builds  them  upon 
fome  known  particularity  of  our  language  :  for  which  rea- 
foh  we  have  been  more  folicitous  to  explain  the  grounds  of 
our  rules,  than  curious  in  the  choice,  or  copious  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  examples.  But  that  the  learner  may  have  all  the  af- 
fiftance  necelTary,  we  have  furnifhed  him  with  fpecimens, 
(Plates  CLIII.  CLIV.  CLV  )  where  he  will  find  his  rules 
exemplified ;  and  as  the  laft  fpecimen  is  taken  from  a  book 
not  in  every  perfon’s  pofleflion,  we  have  given  the  paffage  iti 
a  note  *. 

But  it  may  not  be  amifs,  before  we  conclude,  to  make  a 

*  PROCERDINGSon  an  Habeas  Corpus  imon  the  commitment 

(by  Sir  IViUiam  Turnbul  Secretary  of  State)  of  Kendale 

and  Roeiox  HighTreafon,  31  Odlober  1695.'— Sir  Bartholo- 

menu  Sho*wer,  for  the  prifoners,  fpoke  as  follows. 

Bartholemenv  Shoiver.  I  am  of  counfcl  for  thefe  two  prifoners :  and  what 
we  defire  at  prefent  is  only  that  they  may  be  bailed;  though  perhaps  wc  might 
prefs  to  have  them  difeharged,  and  that  upon  good  reafon. 

To  induce  your  Lordlhio  to  bail  them,  I  mult  beg  your  Lordfhip’s  pardon,  and 
I  hope  Mr.  Attorney  will  nold  me  cxcufed,  if  I  make  a  queftion,  W’hcther  the 
perfon  committing  hath  any  authority  for  fuch  a  purpofe.  It  is  for  my  clients,  who 
think  themfelves  aggrieved  by  this  imprifonment:  and  in  truth  they  fay,  that 
they  are  fomewhat  hardly  dealt  withal  in  this  cafe;  for  the  information  againU 
them  is  only  for  being  privy  to,  and  afhfting  the  efcape  of  the  centincls  w  ho  were 
privy  to  Sir  James  Montgomery’s  efcape.  But  this  is  fad  of  which  the  court  w'ill 
not  take  notice ;  and  therefore  I  lhall  confine  myfelf  to  the  return,  as  it  appears  be¬ 
fore  your  Lordlhip. 

With  fubraiflion,  I  muft  infift  Upon  it,  that  a  fecretary  of  ftate,  quatenuj  fecrcta- 
,  ry,  cannot  commit  for  treafon  or  felony:  he  is  not  an  officer  for  fuch  a  purpofe 
in  common  parlance.  The  word  imports  only  a  0/  letters  or  o- 

thcr  eferipts  for' a  fuperior;  and,  as  Spellman  explains  the  word,  this  is  the  fenfe 
of  it,  with  the  addition  of  fecrecy,  of  privacy:  and  fo  is  his  glolfary  upon  that 
word.  He  is  not  a.  privy-counfellor,  quatenus  Ji  fecretary;  nor  is  he  ajufiice: 
and  thoirgh  perhaps,  m  fad,  he  may  be  in  the  commiflion;  yet,  unlcfshc  hath  ta¬ 
ken  the  oath  of  that  office  upon  a  dedimus,  he  cannot  ad  as  fuch :  and  I  have  feen 
five  or  fix  privy-counfellors  at  a  time  appearing  at  a  feffions  of  the  peace  for  this 
county,  in- the  cafe  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford’s  power,  as  cujlos  rotulorum,  to  remove 
the  clerk  of  the  peace ;  and  when  intirpatum  was  made  to  them  of  the  juftices 
oath  witich  they  had  not  taken,  they  refufed  to  vote,  and  did  thereupon  with¬ 
draw.  Here  Sir  WiUiam  Turnbull  cannot  be  prefumed  or  intended  to  be  a  jufticc 
of  the  peace;  becaufe  the  commitment  by  him  is  as  fecretary,  and  not  as  jufticc; 
and  fo  is  the  return:  and  upon  the  return  the  authority  by  which  he  commits 
ought  to  appear,  otherwilh  the  return  is  vicious ;  and  here  doth  appear  none  but 
that  of  a  fecretary.  Now-,  if  the  office  of  fecretary  doth  not  imply  and  carry  in  it 
a  power  of  committing,  then  this  committment  is  erroneous. 

Our  conttitution  hath  diftrifauted  the  adminiftration  of  jufticc,  both  in  criminal 
and  civil  caufes,  into  feveral  courts;  and  hath  appointed  feveral  officers  for  feveral 
purpofes ;  fome  for  civil,  fome  for  cj-iininal  matters,;  and  in  criminals  fome  arc 
to  examine  and  commit,  others  to  obey  and  carry,  others  to  receive  and  keep; 
fome  to  try  and  fentence,  others  to  execute ;  each  hath  his  proper  province :  and 
of  thQfc  your  Lordlhip  will  take  notice,  as  alfo  of  their  feveral  duties  and  powers; 
and  fo  do  our  law-books.  But  a  fecretary  is  a  court-officer  of  ftate,  not  relating 
to  the  adminiftration  of  jufticc. 

You  take  notice,  as  do  our  books,  of  he.td-borouchs,  conftablea,  IhcrifFs,  coro¬ 
ners,  efeheaters,  andthchke:  But  neither  Crompton,  Fitzberbert,  Smith,  or 
any  book  which  treats  of  the  jurifdicliop  of  courts,  theplcasof  the  crown,  or  the 
ehicers  of  jufticc,  do  ever  mention  a  fecretary  of  ftate :  his  office  rather  relates  to 
foreign  negotiations  than  domeftick;  and  if  any  home-affairs  fall  under  his  cogni¬ 
zance,  it  is  rather  asanintelligcncerthanwithanyrelation  tocrhrinals,  prifons,  or 
gaolers,  &c.  In  all  the  debates  about  the  liberty  of  the  fubjefts,  and  wrongful 
commitments,  which  were  in  parliament  in  4  Car,  I.  or  1628;  and  amongll  all 
the  precedents  mentioned  there  upon  each  fide,  wliieh  are  multitudes;  there  i$ 
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remark  or  two  upon 'abbreviations  in  general. — Flrfl,  that 
in. ail  the  various  ways  that  can  be.,  taken  of  contradling, 
(that  is  of  deferibing  words  by  fome  fliorter  method  than 
that  of  writing  all  the  confonants'  of  which  they  cojifift,) 
care  mufi:  be  taken,  when  the  contradlion  confifls  of  two  or 
more  words  joined  together,  that  no  oos  word  ofit  be  repre- 
fented  by  more  than  one  charadler  ;  and  fecondly,  that  the 
whole  mark,  by  fome  means  or  other,  if  polTibie,  be  lliowr^ 
to  be  a  coDtradlion,  as  it  has  been  generally  done  in  the 
.  foregoing  pages,  either  by  the  isfertion  of  points  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  marks,  as  '77*  CLIII.)  ioxfoms  of  them ; 

(which,  when  difpatch  is  required,  is  never  pradiifed  todenote  ■ 
vowels  in  the  middle  of  words  ;)  or  by  the  unufual  ending  of 
the  mark,  as  N°  78.  for  liable  to,  appears  that ;  for  few 
words  (fince  the  termination  eih,  fo  frequent  in  feripture- 
language,  is  now  'almoft  grown  obfoiete)  end  in  ih  ;  or  by 
the  unufupl  joinmg  of  the  marks,  as,  in  the,  it  is,  &c.  N®  7. 
Otherwife  the  reader  might  be  puzzled  in  hunting  for  fome 
one  word  confiding  of  the  letters  which  are  written  :  where¬ 
as,  if  he  knows  it  to  be  a  coniradtion,  he  is  not  bewildered 
in  his  refearche?,  but  is  at  jirft  direifled  the  right  road, 
and  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  fearch  after  fome  word  for 
every  charailer,  which  will  fuit  the  defeription,  and  agree 
with  the  context.  ' 

And  when  contradlions  are  judicicufly  made,  the  learner, 
providetf  he  will  obferve  the  caution  already  given,  (and 
which  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,)  of  beginning  with  the 
eafiell,  and  of  not  proceeding  to  a  fecond,  until  the  firft  is 
become  familiar,  will  certainly  find  the  difficulty  of  decy¬ 
phering  them  lelTen  every  day. 

But,  fuppofing  that  there  was  more  difficulty  in  the  read¬ 
ing 

none  by  a  fectetary.  It  is  true,  there  arc  divers  per  mandatim  Dam.  Regis,  by  war¬ 
rant  from  the  Lords  of  the  council.  I  have  perufed  Dr.  Franklin'i  Annals  of  King 
James  the  ift.  /o/,  261.  ax\A  Rujhnvortb,  Vol.  1.  458.  and  can  find  fione  by  a  war¬ 
rant  from  a  fecretary.  i  have  read  Ctke^s,  Selden’s,  And  Littleton’$  arguments  upon 
tlutfubjcd,  but  fee  nothing  of  a  fecretary’s  commitment.  And  it  feems  very 
ftrange,  if  fuch  a  power  were  lodged  in  this  ftate-officer,  that  there  Ihould  be  no 
precedents  for  it  in  thofc  times,  when  extrajudicial  and  general  warrants  were  fo 
frequent,  that  they  became  a  grievance  to  the  people,  and  fuch  a  one  as  laid  the 
foundation  for  the /'em/on 

rthall  n<lt  controvert  the  power  of  the  council  at  prefent,  becaufe  it  doth  not 
concern  the  prefent  queftion :  .All  that  I  can  obferve  in  the  cafe  is,  that  it  firft  be¬ 
gan  to  be  praftifed  in  Sir  Lionel  Jenkyns’s  time;  and  yet,  even  in  1678,  when  the 
Popilh  plot  had  increafed  the  number  of  prifoners  to  a  wonderful  degree,  it  is  no- 
torioufly  known,  that  the  chief  juftice  Scroggs  was  frequently  and  often  fent  for  to 
Whitehall,  to  examine,  and  commit,  and  grant  warrants.  Ahd  fometime  fince 
the  fccretaries  of  ftate  Itatie  thrown  that  burden  off  from  themfelves  upon  their 
fccretarics  under  them,  who  have  been  fworn  juftices  of  the  peace;  and  Mr. 
Bridgeman  hath  accordingly  executed  the  office  of  a  juftice  of  peace  at  Whitehall, 
and  that  frequently.  It  hath  been  a  queftion.  Whether  a  chancellor,  or  keeper  of 
the  great  feai,  can  commit;  and  the  better  opinion  hath  been,  that  he  cannot: 
And  it  feems  to  be  agreed  by  GranvilCn  and  other  cafes  in  Moor’s  Reports,  839. 
&c.  t^.t  his  commiunent  is  illegal,  unlefs  for  acaufe  within  hisjurifdidtionasa 
court  of  equity:  and  the  matters  muft  fo  appear.  1  muft  agree,  that  aiiymar\ 
may  apprehend  another  for  felony  or  treafon ;  but  there  isa  vatt  difference  between 
an  arrelling  of  a  traitor  or  f^lonupon  fufpicion  or  knowledge,  and  a  formal  com¬ 
mitment  to  prifon  with  a  charge  of  treafon.  And  I  am  fure  Mr.  Attorney  Gene¬ 
ral  will  not  infift  upon  this  reafon;  for  then  the  confcquence  wifi  be,  that  any  man 
may  commit,  as  well  as  a  fecretary :  And  I  fuppofe  that  doiftrine  will  fcarce  be  al¬ 
lowed  ;  though  I  think  that  any  man  may,  as  well  as  he.  The  reafon  of  an  appre- 
hirnfionupon  fufpicion,  or  hue  and  cry,  or  the  like,  is  not  to  detain,  but  to  carry 
to  a  conrtable  or  juftice,  as  in  3.  injl.  52.  Then  here  thegoaier  doth  not  return 
that  he  detains  him  becaufe  he  “is  guilty  or  ful'peded;  but  becaufe,  by  virtue  of 
fuch  a  warrant,  he  is  committed  to  his  cuftody. 

Bcfides,  the  reafon  of  our  law  is  againft  it;  for  a  fecretary  cannot  aclminiftcr  an 
oath.  Now  the  law  requires,  that  no  man  ihould  be  committed  by  an  extraju¬ 
dicial  warrant,  unlefs  upon  oath,  if  there  be  but  a  fufpicion,  there  ought  to  be 
oath  of  the  caufc  of  that  fufpicion ;  for  the  perfon  committing  cannot  commit  up¬ 
on  another’s  fufpicion,  unlefs  there  be  oath  of  fome  reafon  able  caufc  for  it. 
He  cafihot  take  ball  for  any  perfon  accufed,  he  cannot  take  a  recognizance  to 
profccutc.  And  1  may  very  well  challenge  any  man  living  to  Ihcw  me  any  one  re¬ 
cognizance  ever  returned  into  any  court,  that  was  taken  by  a  fecretary,  either  for 
appearance  of  a  criminal,  or  for  the  proiecution  of  one..  And  the  pradite  is  al¬ 
ways  otherwife ;  for  they  have  often  taken  bonds  to  the  king  with  condition  to 
appear  here.  And  your  Lordlhip,  and  the  court,  liath  often  had  much  trouble  in 
that  matter  ;  for,  they  being  bound  to  appear  here,  the  court  hath  refufed  to  re¬ 
cord  their  appearance,  becaufe  no  recognizance  returned  or  taken  whereupon 
to  found  fuch  an  appearance. 

Now  it  feems  ftrange,  nay  abfurd,  that  our  conftitution,  which  we  admire  for 
its  wifdom,  Ihould  appoint  an  officer  who  would  commit,  and  yet  cannot  give  an 
oath  whereon  to  found  a  commitment,  that  cannot  hail,  that  cannot  take  any 
recognizance  to  profecutc:  This  is  to  make  the  liberty  of  the  fubjed  very  preca¬ 
rious,  notwithftauding  the  many  laws  and  fayipgs  of  judges  in  favour  of  it, 
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ing  of  them  ;  yet,  provided  that  they  may  be  certainly  made 
out  by  due  attention  to  the  fubjeft  treated  upon,  and  the 
idiom  of  the  language,  it  will  be  fufHcient  :  for  the  learner 
mult  be  adveriifed,  that  thefe  contraftions  are  not  defign- 
ed  to  be  taught  as  the,  common  ftandard  method  of  writing 
{hort“hand  upon  all  occafions. — That  method  which  was 
taught  in  the  firlt  part,  and  which  will  be  as  eafily  read, 
upon  a  little  pradice,  as  common  long-hand,  will  be  found 
fufHciently  Ihort  for  all  corhmon  purpofes  ;  and  it  fhould 
therefore  be  kept  to  when  very  great  difpatch  is  not  re¬ 
quired.  ' 

Inventors  of  (hort-hand  have  generally  introduced  into 
their  fyllems  a  multitude  of  arbitrary  marks,  to  fignify  par¬ 
ticular  words  and  phrafes,  which  are  often  cholen  rather 
upon  account  of  their  length  than  their  frequent  occurrence. 
The  injudicious  application  of  thefe  arbitrary  marks  is  not 
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SHOT,  a  denomination  given  to  all  forts  of  balls  for  fire¬ 
arms  ;  thofe  for  cannon  being  of  iron,  and  tbofe  for  guns, 
pillols,  6'c.  of  lead. 

SHOVELER,  in  ornithology..  See  Anas. 

SHOULDER  BONE,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p. 
175- 

Shoulder. BLADE.  See  Anatomy,  p.  176. 

SHOWER,  in  meteorology,  a  cloud  refolved  into  rain. 
See  Rain. 

SHREW  MOUSE.  See  Mus. 

SHREWSBURY,  the  county-town  of  Shropfhire,  fituated 
on  the  river  Severn  :  W.  long.  2®  46\  N.  lat,  52®  46^. 
It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

'shrimp,  in  ichthyology.  See  Squilla. 

SHRINE,  in  eclefiaftical  hi/lory,  a  cafe  or  box,  to  hold 
the  relics  of  fome  faint. 

SHROPSHIRE,  a  county  of  England,  bounded  by  Chelhire 
on  the  north,  by  StafFordlhire  on  the  eafl,  by  Here-  - 
fordfliire  on  the  fouth,  and  by  Montgomerylhire  on  the 
weft.  . 

SHROVE.TUESDAY,  is  the  Tuefday  after  Quinquagefima 
Sunday,  or  the  day  immediately  preceding  the  firft  of 
Lent;  beirfg  fo  called  from  the  Saxon  '^ox6Jhrive,  which 
fignifies  to  confefs,  as  having  been  employed  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  time  of  popery,  in  confelling  their  fins,  in  order 
to  receive  the  facrament,  and  thereby  qualify  themfelves 
for  a  more  religious  obfervation  of  Lent. 

SHROWDS,  in  a  fhip,  are  the  great  ropes  which  come 
down  both  fides  of  the  mafts,  and  are  faftened  below  to 
the  chains  on  the  Ihip’s  fide,  and  aloft  to  the  top  of  the 
maft  ;  being  parcelled  and  ferved  in  order  to  prevent  the 
malPs  galling  them,  The  top-maft  fhrpwds  are  faftened 
to  the  puttock'plates,  by  dead  eyes  and  laniards,  as  the 
others  are. 

«SHRUB,  among  naturalifts,  denotes  a  dwarf-tree,  or  a 
woody  plant  lefs  than  a  tree  ;  fuch  are  holly,  box,  pri¬ 
vet,  itc. 

"SHUTTLE,  in  the  manufadlures,  an  inftrument  much  ufed 
by  weavers,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  an  eye,  or  cavity, 
wherein  is  inclofed  the  fpoul  with  the  woof. 

SI,  in  mufick,  a  feventh  note  or  found,  added  by  Le  Maire 
to  the  fix  ancient  notes  invented  by  Guido  Aretine,  viz. 
ut.  rcy  vii^  fa^  foU  la,  jt. 

SIAM,  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  of  the  fame  name,  in  the 
VoL.  Ill  94.  2 


the  only  objedion  againft  them.  They  are  not  only 
burdenfome  to  the  memory,  and  tedious  and  difficult  to  be 
learned,  but  are  forgot  even  by  the  writer  himfelf,  unkfs  he 
fits  down  to  decypher  immediately  whilft  every  thing  is  frefh 
in  his  memory. , 

Thefe  objedions  lie  not  againft  the  above  methods  of 
abbreviation.  They  burden  the  memory  with  no  new  and 
arbitrary  marks,  and  with  but  few  rules  for  the  extenfion 
of  the  powers  of  the  alphabetical  charaders;  and  the 
rules  are  fo  general,  and  applicable  to  fuch  a  multitude  of 
cafes  perpetually  occurring,  that  they  give  this  fyltem  the 
advantage,  even  in  point  of  expedition,  over  arbitrary  marks, 
and  at  the  fame  time  leave  the  writing  legible,  whatever 
length  of  time  intervenes,  not  only  to  the  writer  hinifelf, 
but  alfo  to  every  fellow-pradifer  of  the  fame  raeihod. 
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further  peninfula  of  India  :  E.  long.  loi^,  N.  lat.  I4®. 

SIBA,  a  province  of  the  hither  India,  fituated  between 
Tibet  on  the  caft,  and  Labor  on  the  weft. 

SIBALDIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the^  pentandria  penta- 
gynia  clafs.  The  calix  confifts  of  ten  fegments,  and  the 
corolla  of  five  petals  infened  into  the  calix  ;  the  ftyli  are 
placed  on  the  fide  of  the  germen;  and  there  are  five  feeds. 
The  fpecies  are  two,  only  one  of  them,  viz.  the  pro- 
cumbens,  or  baftard  cinquefoil,  a  native  of  Britain. 

SIBERIA,  or  Asiatic  Russia,  the  moft  northern 
country  of  Afia,  fituated  between  60^  and  130®  E.  long, 
and  between  47*^  and  72°  N.  lat.  being  upwards  of  two 
thoufand  miles  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  one  thou- 
fand  five  hundred  miles  in  breadth  from  north  to  fouth. 
We  include  the  Calmuc  Tartars  within  the  limits  of  Si¬ 
beria,  as  they  acknowledge  themfelves  fubjeft  to  the  em¬ 
pire  of  Ruffia. 

■SIBTHORPIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  dldynamia  an- 
giifpermia  clafs.  The  calix  confifts  of  five  fegments,  and 
the  corolla  of  five  equal  ones  ;  the  pairs  of  ftamina  are 
remote  ;  the  capfuie  is  comprefTed,  globular,  and  has 
two  cells,  with  a  tranfverfe  diflepimenium. 

SIBYLS,  in  pagan  antiquity,  certain  women  faid  to  have 
been  endowed  with  a  prophetic  fpirit,  and  to  have  deli¬ 
vered  oracles  forelhewing  the  fates  and  revolutions  of 
kingdoms,  6’c. 

The  moft  eminent  of  the  ten  fibyls  mentioned  by  ancient 
writers,  was  fhe  whom  the  Romans  called  the  Cumacan 
or  Erythraean  fibyl,  from  her  being  born  at  Erythrae  in 
Ionia,  and  removing  from  thence  to  Cumae  in  Italy, 
where  fhe  delivere^.^  all  her  oracles  from  a  cave  dug  out 
of  the  main  rock,  according  to  Virgil,  ALn.  III.  441, 
^c. 

There  is  ftill  pre ferved,  in  eight  books  of  Greek  verfes, 
a  coliedion  of  veries  pretended  to  have  been  delivered 
by  the  fibyls  ;  but  the  generality  of  critics  look  upon  it 
as  fpurious  :  and  it  ijs  the  opinion  of  Prideaux,  that  the 
ftory  of  the  three  bobks  of  the  fibyls,  fold  to  Tarquin, 
was  a  ftate-trick  or  fetch  of  politics. 

SICILY,  the  largcft  ofl  all  the  Italian  iflands,  anciently 
called  Trinacria,  frorrl  its  triangular  figure  «  it  is  fituated 
between  12^  and  i6t  E.  Jong  and  between  37®  and 
39°  N.  lat.  being  abcMt  one' hundred  and  feventy  miles 
long,  and  one  hundred  aroad. 

■7  M  .  \ 
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It  is  feparated  from  Calabria,  in  Italy,  by  the  flraights 
cf  M^llina,  which,  in  the  narrowed  part,  is  not  feven  miles 
over. 

SICrOS,-  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monoecia  fyngenefia 
dais.  The  ealix  and  corolla  of  the  male  have  each  five 
i'egments  ;  and  ther-e  ate  three  filaments  ;  the  calix  and 
corolla  of  the  female  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  male; 
the*  dylus  is  irifid  ;  and  the  drupa  contains  one  feed. 
There  are  two  fpecies,  none  of  them  natives  of  Britain. 

^IDA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monadelphia  polyandria 
clafs.  The  callx  is  fimple  and  angular  ;  the  dylus  is 
divided  into  many  parts  ;  and  there  are  many  capfules, 
each  containing  one  feed.  There  are  23  fpecies,  none 
of  them  natives  of  Britain. 

SIDEREAL  YEAR.  See  Astronomy,  p.  45S. 

SI  DERI  A,  in  natural  hidory,  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
.crydals,  uftd  to  exprefs  thofe  altered  in  their  figure  by 
particles  of  iron.  Thefe  are  of  a  rhomboidal  form,  and 
compolfd  only  of  fix  planes.  Of  this  genus  there  are 
four  known  fpecies  :  i,  A  cdlourlefs,  pellucid,  and  tbin 
one,  found  in  corifiderable  cfuantities  among  the  iron  ores 
of  the  fored  of  Dean  in  Glouccderfhire,  and  in  other  the 
like  places.  2.  A  dull,  thick,  and  brown  one,  not  un¬ 
common  in  the  fame  places  with  the  former.  And,  3.  A 
black  and  very  glofify  kind,  a  foflil  of  very  great  beauty, 
found  in  the  fame  place  with  the  others,  as  alfo  in  Lei- 
cederfhire  and  Sudex. 

SIDERI  ns,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  didynamia  gymno- 
fpermia  clafs.  The  dainina  are  within  the  tube  of  the 
corolla  ;  and  there  is  a  fhort  digma  over-lopping  another 
one.  The  fpecies  are  eleven,  none  of  them  natives  of 
Britain. 

SIDEROXYLUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria 
monogynia  clafs.  The  corolla  confids  of  ten  fegments 
alternated  crooked  inwards  ;  the  digma  is  fimple  ;  and 
the  berry  contains  five  feeds.  There  are  three  fpecies, 
none  of  them  natives  of  Britain. 

SIDMOUTH,  a  port-town  of  Devonlhire,  fituated  on  a 
bay  of  the  Englidi  channel,  ten  miles  fouth-ead  of  Exeter. 

SIDON,  or  Sayd,  a  port-town  of  Paiedine,  in  Afiatic 
Turky,  feventy  miles  north  of  Jerufalem  It  is  dill  a 
place  of  fome  confideration,  being  the  refidence  of  a 
Turkidi  bafhaw.  ^ 

SIDRA,  an  ifland  of  the  Archipelago,  fituated  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  gulph  of  Napoli. 

SIEGE,  in  the  art  of  war,  the  encampment  of  an  army 
before  a  fortified  place,  “with  a  dcfign  to  take  it. 

SIENNA,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Tufcany,  fitu¬ 
ated 'thirty-fix  miles  fduth  of  Florence. 

SIERRA  LEON,  a  river  of  Gainea,  which  falls  into  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  in  W.  long  14®,  and  N.  lat,  7^. 

SIEUR,  a  title  of  refpfeft  among  the  French,  like  majier 

,  among  us:  it  is  much  ufed  by  the  lawyers,  as  alfo  by  fu- 
periors  in  their  letters  to  inferiors.  ' 

SIGAN,  a  town  of  Chink,  in  the  province  of  Xenfi  :  E. 
long.  108^.  and  N.  lat.  34°. 

SIGESBECKIA,  in  botany,  a  pliant  of  the  fyngenefia  po- 
Jygamia  fuperflua  clafs.  The  receptacle  is  paleaceous  ; 
it  has  no  pappus  ;  the  inyolucrum  has  five  leaves  ;  and 
the  radius  is  dimidiated.  Th:;.re  are  two  fpecies,  none 
of  them  natives  pf  Britain. 

SIGETH,  a  town  of  lower  Hungary,  fituatedTeventy-three 
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miles  fouth-wedof  Buda,  an'd  fubje^d  to  thehoufe  of  Auftria. 

SIGHT,  or  Vision.  See  Optics. 

SIGISTAN,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  fame  name, 
in  Perfia:,E.  long.  62°,  and  N.  lat.  31®. 

SIGN,  in  general,  the  mark  or  charader  of  fomething  ab- 
fent  or  invifible. 

Aiiiong  phyficians,  the  term  fign  denotes  fome  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  human  body,  which  ferves  to  indicate  or  point 
out  the  condition  of  the  patient,'*  with  regard  to  health  or 
difeafes. 

Sign,  in  algebra.  See  Algebra, '"p.  8b. 

Sign,  in  adronomy.  See  Astronomy,  p  435’. 

SIGNATURE,  a  figning  of  a  perfon’s  name  at  the  bottom* 
of  an  ad  or  deed,  wrote  byhis  own  hand. 

Signature,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Tit.  xii.  24. 

Signature,  in  printing,  is  a  letter  put  at  the  bottom  of 
the  fird  page  at  le^d,  in  each  (beet,  as  a  diredion  to  the 
binder  in  folding,  gathering,  and  collating  them.  The 
fignatures  confid  of  the  capital  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
which  change  in  every  fheet :  if  there  be  more  flieets 
than  letters  in  the  alphabet,  to  the  capital  letter  is  added 
a  fmall  one  of  the  fame  fort,  as  A  a,  B  b  ;  which  are 
repeated  as  often  as  necedary.  In  large  volumes  it  is 
ufual  to  chdioguifli  the  number  of  alpha'  ets  after  the  fird 
three  or  four,  by  placing  a  figure  before  the  fignatare,  as 
5  B,  6  B,  be. 

SIGNET,  one  of  the  king’s  feals,  made  ufe  of  in  fealing 
bis  private  letters,  and  all  grants  that  pafs  by  bill  figned 
under  his- majedy’s  hand  :  it  is  always  in  the  cudody  of 
the  fecrecaries  of  date. 

Signet,  in  Scots  law.  ,See  Law,  Tit.  iii.  16. 

SILENE,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  decandria  trigynia 
clafs.  The  ealix  is  ventricofe  ;  the  corolla  confi’ds  of 
five  unguiculated  petals  ;  and  the  capfule  has  three  cells. 
There  are  34  fpecies,  6  of  them  natives  of  Britain. 

SILESIA,  a  duchy  belonging  to  the  king  of  Prufiia,*  two 
hundred  miles  long,  and  feventy  broad  :  it  is  bounded  by 
Brandenburgh  on  the  north,  by  Poland  on  the  ead  by  Hun¬ 
gary  on  the  fouth,  and  by  Moravia  and  B§heraiaon  the  wed. 

SILESIAN  earth,  in  the  materia  medica,  afineadrin- 
gent  bole.  It  is  very  heavy,  of  a  firm  compadi  texture,  , 
anj  in  colour  of  a  brownilF  yellow.  It  breaks  eafily  be¬ 
tween  the  fingers,  and  does  not  dain  the  hands;  is  naturally 
of  a  fmooth  furface,  and  is  readily  dififuGble  in  water, 

*  and  melts  freely  into  a  butter-like  fubdance  in  the  mouth. 
It  leaves  no  grittinefs  between  the  teeth,  and  does  not 
ferment  with  acid  mendrua.  It  is  found  in  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  fifiures  of  rotks  near  the  gold-mines  at  Strigonium 
in  Hungary,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  impregnated  with  ths 
fulphur  of  that  metal.  It  is  a  good  adnngent,  and  bet¬ 
ter  than  mod  of  the  boles  in  ufe. 

SILIQUA,  a  term  ufed  by  botanids  to  denote  a  pod. 

SiLiquA.  See  Botany,  p.  637. 

SILK,  is  properly  an  animal  fluid,  hardened  by  the  air  ; 
being  an  extremely  foft  and  glody  thread,  fpun  by  the. 
filk-worm,  the  body  of  which  confids  of  eleven  rings. 

The  humours  found  in  the  body  of  this  infed  approach 
to  the  nature  of  filk  ;  fince,  on  being  rubbed  in  the' hand, 
they  leave  a  folid  crud  behind.  In  the  Tides  of  the  Belly^ 

'  all  about  the  ventricle,  there  are  depofited  a  vad  number 
of  vefiels,  which  contain  the  filky  juice  :  thefe  run  with 
various  windings  and  meanders  to  the  mouth;  and  are  fo 

dilpofedr. 
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oirp'ored,  that  the  creatures  can  difcharge  their  contents 
at  pleafure  at  the  mouth  ;  and,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  juices  that  they  are  fupplied  with,  furniih  diffe¬ 
rent  forts  of  filk  from  them,  ali  the  fluid  contents  of  theie^ 
veffels  hardening  in  the  air  into  that  fort  of  thread  that 
we  And  the  web  or  balls  of  this  creature  confift  of. 

As  foon  as  the  fllk-worm  is  arrived  at  the  fize  and 
jflrength  neceiTary  for  'beginning  his  cod,  h^  makes  his 
*  web;  for  it  is  thus’  they  call  that  flight  tiffue  which  is  the 
beginning  and  ground  of  this  admirable  work.  This  is 
his  lirff  day’s  employment.  On  the  fecond  he  forms 
his  folliculus  or  ball,  and  covers  himfelf  almoft  over  with 
fiik.  The  third  day  he  is  quite  hid;  and  the  following 
days  employs  liimfelf  in  thickening  and  ffrengthening  his 
ball;  always  working  from  one  Angle  end,  which  he  ne¬ 
ver  breaks  by  his  own  fault;  end  which  is  fo  Ane,  and 
fo  long,  that  ihofe  who  have  examined  it  attentively 
think  they  fpeak  v/ithin  compafs,  when  they  affirm,  that 
each  ball  contains  fiik  enough  to  reach  the  length  of  fix 
Englifh  miles. 

In  ten  days  time  the  ball  is  in  its  perfection,  and  is 
now  to  be  taken  down  from  the  branches  of  the  mulber¬ 
ry  tree,  where  the  worms  hung  it.  But  this  point 
requires  a  deal  of  attention  :  for  there  are  fome  worms 
more  lazy  than  others;  and  it  is  very  dangerous  waiting 
till  they  make  ihemfelves  a  paflage,  which  ufually  hap¬ 
pens  about  the  Afteenth  day  of  the  month. 

The  Arfl,  Aneft,  and  ftrongefl  balls  are  kepf  for  the  grain, 
the  reft  are  carefully  wound  ;  or  if  it  is  d’eGred  to  keep 
them  all,  or  if  there  be  more  than  can  be  well  wound  at 
once,  they  Jay  them  for  fome  time  in  an  oven  moderately 
hot,  or  elfe  expsfe  them  for  feveral  days  fuccefAveiy  to 
the  greateft  heats  of  the  fun,  in  order  to  kill  the  infeCl, 
which,  without  this  precaution,  would  not  fafl  to  open 
iifeif  a  way  to  go  and  ufe  thole  new  wings  abroad  it  has 
acquired  within. 

O  dinarily,  they  only  wind  the  more  perfeCl  balls ; 
thofe  that  are  double,  or  too  weak,  or  too  coarfe,  are 
laid  aAde,  not  as  altogether  ufelefs,  but  that,  being  im¬ 
proper  for  winding,  they  are  referved  to  be  drawn  out 
into  ficains.  The  balls  are  of  different  colours  ;  the 
moft  common  are  yellow,  orange- colour,  ifabella,  and 
fiefh  colour ;  there  are  fome  alfo  of  a  fea-green,  others  of 
a  fulphur  colour,  and  others  white;  but  there  is  no  necef- 
fity  for  feparating  the  colours  and  fhades  to  wind  them 
apart,  as  all  the  colours  are  to  be  loft  in  the  future  fcour- 
iog  and  preparing  of  the  Aik. 

In  the  philofophical  tranfaCfions,  2 5 2,*^ we  And  the. 

following  obfervations  concerning  the  goodnefs  of  Aik, 
which  is  heft  diftinguiflied  byits  Hghtnefs.  Theorgancine 
fiik  is  the  beft  made  in  the  country  of  Piedmont  of  any; 
and  two  threads  are  equal  in  Anenefs,  thaiis,  infrnoothnefs, 
ihicknefs,  and  length,  for  the  thread  of  the  Arft  twift. 
For  the  fecond,  it  matters  not  whether  the  fingie  thread 
be  ftrong  before  the  two  arejained,  unkfa  to  fee  whether 
the  Arft  twift  prove  well. 

It  i»  neceffary  that  the  Aik  be  clean,*  and  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  the  ftraw-coloured  is  generally  the  lighteft, 
and  the  white  the  heavieft  of  all.  The  flcains  iliou’d  be 
even,  and  all  ©f  an  equality,  which  fhews  that  the  y  were 
wrought  together:  otherwife  w.eimay  with  juftlce  iufpeCt 
that  it  is  refufe  filk,  and  cannot  be  equally  drawn  out 
and  fpun;  for  one  thread  will  be  fhorter.than  the  other, . 
\V[hich  is  labour  and  lofs. 


Tt  will  alfo  be  requiAte  to  fearch  the  bale  more  than 
once,  and  take  from  out  of  the  parcels  a  flea  in  to  niakean 
effay;  for  unlefs  it  be  knov/n,  by  trial,  what  one  buys, 
there  is  the  greateft  danger  of  being  cheated*  in  this  com¬ 
modity.  To  make  an  eftimate,  and  know  the  lightqefs, 
fix  the  effay  upon  one  eighth  of  a  portee  or  hand  of  fiik 
of  a  hundred  and  ten  aunes  or  ells  of  Lyons  in  length, 
and  fee  what  it  makes  of  aunes  by  the  eighth  part.  Tiie 
flcain,  which  is  of  eighty  threads,  muft  be  multiplied  by  a 
hundred  and  ten  aunes  of  Lyon,  and  from  this  number 
muft  be  deducted  one  eighth  :  as  for  example,  no  by 
80  makes  8800,  the  eighth  part  of  which  is  1 100  :  and  this 
is  the  eighth  part  of  a  portee,  or  hand  of  filk.  Now,  to  cal¬ 
culate  whatthefe  1 100 aunes  weigh,  which  is  theeighth  part 
of  a  portee,  or  of  110  aunes  of  Lyons,  it  will  be  proper  to 
takeaflcain  out  of  the  parcels,  which  you  take  out  from  the 
bale  which  you  judge  may  contain  at  leaft  i  lod  aunes,^  to 
make  the  one  eighth  part  of  a  portae;  which  portee  muft 
be  divided  on  two  bobbins,  half  on  each  ;  then  Ax  the 
two  bobbins  on  the  centre,  or  beam,  and  from  thence 
'pafs  it  through  the  comb  hurdiffoir,  viz.  550  from  the 
two  bobbins,  v/ill  make  1100,  which  will  be  one  eighth 
part  of  what  you  deAre  to  know.  This  done,  you  cut 
off  your  filk,  and  carry  it  to  put  on  the  hurdiffoir  :  then 
weigh  it,  and  multiply  the  weight  by  eight,  it  will 
weigh  juft  as  much  as  a  portee  of  110  aunes  of  Lyons, 
which  is  the  general  rule  for  calculating.  When  they 
draw  the  filk  out  by  this  means,  one  may  learn  to  adjuft. 
the  weight. 

There  are  filks  of  Piedmont,  which  are  very  light  and 
clean,  and  are  to  be  preferred  before  any  on  the  Tale  ; 
the  portee  of  filk  of  the  lighteft  weighs  near  twenty-four 
penny. weights,  and  ffomthis  it  arifes  in  gravity  to  twenty- 
five  and  twenty-fix  penny- weights  the  portee,  and  fometimes 
to  twenty-feven  and  twenty*  eight :  but  even  thefe  weights 
may  be  dilpenfed  with,  provided  that  the  other  qualities  be* 
good,  that  is,  that  it  be  well  v/roug.ht,  even  and  clean. 
When  the  filk  is  more  than  twenty-eight  penny-weights 
the  portee,  it  muft  always  be  .proportionably  cheaper. 
Methods  of  preparing  SilkS;  The  feveral  preparations 
which  filks  undergo  to  fit  them  to  be  ufed  in  the  manu-  - 
fadlure  of  filken  ftuffs,  are  reeling,  fpinning,  milling, 
bleaching,  and  dying.  To  wind  filks  from  off  the  balls, 
two  machines  are  neceffary;  the  one  a  furnace,  with  its 
copper;  the  other  a  reel,  or  frame,  to  draw  thfe  Aik.-. 
Thewinder,  then,  feated  near  the  furnace,  throw's  into 
the  copper  of  water  over  the  furnace  (Arft  heated  and 
boiled  to  a  certain  degree,  which  cuftom  alone  can  teach) 
a  handful  or.  two  of  balls,  which  have  been  Arft  well 
purged  of  all  their  loofe  furry  fubftance.  She  ihenftirs 
the  whole  very  brifldy  about  with  birchen  rods,  bound 
and  cut  like  bruflies;  and  when  the  heat  and  agitation 
have  detached  the  ends  of  the  filks  of  the  pods,  which 
are  apt  to, catch  on  the  rods,  fhe  draws  them  forth;  and 
joining  ten  or  twelve,  or  even  fourteen  cf  them  together, 
fhe  forms  them  into  threads,  according  to  the  bignefs  re¬ 
quired  to  the  works  they  are  deftined.  for:  cignt  eGids 
fuffieing  for  ribbands  ;  and  velvets,  isc.  requiring  no  lefs 
than  fourteen.  The  ends,  thus  joined  into  two  or  three 
threads,  arc  Arft  paffed  into  the  holes  of  three  iron  rods, 
in  the  fore-part  of  the  reel,  then  upon  the  bobbins  or 
pullies  and  at  laft  are  drawn  out  to  the  reel  irfelf,  and 
.  there  faftened  each  to  an  end  of  an  arm  or  branch  of  the 
reel.  Thus  dirpofed,  the  winder,  giving  motion  to  the 

real,. 
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reel,  by  tiirmng  ibe  handle,  guides  the  threads ;  fubfli- 
tutes  new  ones,  when  any  of  them  break,  or  any  of  the 
b»lls  are  wound  out  ;  flrengthens  them,  where  necefTary,  . 
by  adding  others;  and  takes  away  the  balls  wouad  out, 
or  that,  having  been  pierced,  are  full  of  water. 

In  this  manner,  two  perfcnis  will  fpin  and  reel  three 
pounds  of  filk  in  a  day;  which  is  done  with  greater  dif- 
paich  than  is  made  by  the  fpinning-wheel  or  didafF.  In¬ 
deed,  ail  filks  cannot  be  fpun  and  reeled  after  this  manner  ; 
either  by  reafon  the  bails  have  been  perforated  by  the  (ilk 
worms  themfelves;  or  becaufe  they  are  double,  or  too 
weak  to  bear  the  water;  or  betaufe  they  are  coarfe,  &c. 
Of  afl  thefe  together,  they  m.ke  a  particular  kind  of  filk, 
called  floretta;  which  being  carded,  or  even  fpun  on  the 
didafF,  or  the  wheel,  in  the  condition  it  comes  from  the 
ball,  makes  a  tolerable  filk. 

As  to  the  balls,  after  opening  them  with  fci/Tars,  and 
taking  out  the  infedls  (which  are  of  Tome  ufe  for  the 
feeding  of  poultry,)  they  are  deeped  three  or  four  days  in 
troughs,  the  water  whereof  is  changed  every.day  to  prevent 
their  (linking.  When  they  arc  well  foftened  by  this  fcour- 
ing,  and  cleared  of  that  gummy  matter  the  Worm  had 
lined  the  infide  withal,  and  whi6h  renders  it  impenetra¬ 
ble  to  the  water,  and  even  to  air  itfelf,  they  boil  them  half 
an  hour  in  a  lye  of  adtes,  very  clear  and  well  drained  ; 
and  after  wafidng  them  out  in  the  river,  and  drying  them 
in  the  fun,  they  card  and  fpin  them  on  the  wheel,  6^c. 
and  thus  make  another  kind  of  floretta,  fomewhat  inferior 
to  the  former. 

As  to  ihefpinning  and  reeling  of  rawTilks  oflF  the  balls, 
fuch  as  they  are  brought  from  Italy  and  the  Levant,  the 
fird  is  chiefly  performed  on  the  fpinning-wheel;  and  the 
latter,  either  on  hand-reels,  or  on  reels  mounted  on  ma¬ 
chines,  which  ferve  to  reel  feveral  flcains  at  the  fame  time. 
See  Rjeel. 

As  to  the  milling,  they  ufe  a  mill  compofed  of  feveral 
pieces,  which  may  mill  two  or  three  hundred  bobbins  at 
once,  and  make  them  into  as  many  fltains. 

For  the  dying  of  filk,  fee  Dying'. 

SILPHIUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  fyngenefiapolygamia 
necedaria  clafs.  The  receptacle  is  paleaceous;  it  has  no 
pappus;  the  calixconfids  of  three  valves;  and  the  radius  of 
the  corolla  is  dimidiated.  There  are  fix  fpecies,  none  of 
them  natives  of  Britain. 

SILVER.  See  Chemistry,  p.  79,  130. 

SILVERING,  the  covering  of  any  thing  with  filver.  It  is 
ufual  to  filver  metals,  wood,  paper,  eirc.  which  is  per¬ 
formed  either  with  fire,  oil,  or  fize.  Metal-gilders  filver 
by  the  fire;  painter-gilders  all  theother  ways. 

To  filver  copper  or  brafs  :  i.  Cleanfe  the  metal  with 
.aquafortis,  by  wafhing  it  lightly,  and  immediately  throw¬ 
ing  it  into  fair  water  ;  or  by  heating  it  red  hot,  and 
fcouring  it  with  fait  and  tartar,  and  fair  water,  with  a 
fmall  wire-bru(b.  2.  Diflblve  fome  (Hver  in  aquafortis, 
in  a  broad-bottomed  glafs  veflel,  or  of  glazed  earth,  then 
evaporate  away  the  aquafortis  over  a  cbaffing-diih  of 
coals.  3.  Put  five  or  fix  times  its  quantity  of  water, 
or  as  much  as  will  be  necefTary  to  didolve  it  perfedly,  on 
ihe  remaining  dry  calx :  evaporate  this  water  with  the 
like  heat :  then  put  more  frefli  water,  and  evaporate  again, 
and,  if  need  be,  the  third  time,  making  the  fire  towards 
the  latter  end  fo  firong,  as  to  leave  the  calx  perfedtly 
^  dry,  which,  if  your  filver  is  good,  will  be  of  a  pure 


white.  4.  Take  of  this  calx,  Common-falt,  cryflal  of 
tartar,  of  each  a  like  quantity  or  bulk;  and  mixingwcll 
the  whole  compofition,  put  the  metal  into  fair  water, 
and  take  of  the  faid  powder  with  your  wet  fingers,  and 
rub  it  well  on,  till  you  find  every  little  cavity  of  the  me-' 
tal  fufficientiy  fiivered  over.  5.  If  you  would  have  it 
richly  done,  you  mdfl  rub  on  more  of  the  powder;  and 

'  in  the  laft  place  wafli  the  fiivered  metal  in  fair  water, 
and  rub  it  hard  with  a  dry  cloth. 

SiLVEKii^G  of  C/aJfes,  Sec  FoLiA'riNG  ofLooking~glajfes» 

SIMIA,  the  Monkey,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  quaarupeds 
belonging  to  the  order  of  primates.  They  have  four  fore¬ 
teeth  in  each  jaw,  placed  near  each  other  ;  the  dog-teeth 
are  (olitary,  and  remote  ;  and  the  grinders*  are  obtufe. 
There  are  3-3  fpecies  :  Of  thefe,  three,  viz.  thefatyrus, 
fylvanus,  and  inuus,  have  no  tail,  Other  three  of  them, 
viz,  the  nemeflrina  apedia,  and  fphinx,  have  (hort  tails. 
The  other  27  havejong  tails.  The  Ipecific  diftndtions  are 
taken  from  the  colour,  and  other  circumftances. — The 
monkey-kind  are  remarkable  for  adfjvity,  a  low  fpecies 
of  canning,  and  a  facility  ot  imitating  the  adions  of  men 
and  other  animals.  The  fagac;ty  and  docility  of  the  fi- 
mia  are  fo  well  known,  that  it  is  needlefs  to  fpend  time 
in  giving  inflances  of  either. 

SIMILE,  or  Si  M  { LiTUDE,  in  rhetoric,  a  comparifon  of 
two  things,  which  though  difiFerent  in  other  refpccls,  yet 
agree  in  fome  one  The  djfFerence  between  a  fimile  and 
romparifon,  is  faid  to  cqnlifl  in  this,  that  the  fimile  pro¬ 
perly  belongs  to  whatever  we  call  the  quality  of  the  thing, 
and  the  comparifon  to  the  quantity. 

SIMONICAL,  is  applied  to  any  perfon  guilty  of  fimony. 
See  Simony. 

SIMONIANS,  in  church-hifiory,  a  re<5t  of  ancient  here¬ 
tics,  fo  called  from  their  fbunder  Simon  Magus  or  the 
magician.  The  'herefies  of  Simon  Magus  were  princi¬ 
pally  his  pretending  to  be  the  great  power  of  God,  and 
thinking  that  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  were  venal,  and 
to  be  purebafed  witF  money!  He  is  faid  to  have  invent¬ 
ed  the  AEons,  which  were  fo  many  perfons  of  whom 
the  Godhead  was  compofed.  His  concubine  Helen,  he 
called  the  firft  intelligence,  and  mother  of  all  things  - 
and  fometimes  he  called  her  Minerva,  and  himfeJf  Jupi¬ 
ter,  Simon  Magus  gained  a  great  many  profelytes,  who 
paid  himfelf  and  hi5  concubine  divine  worihip ;  thefe  were 
the  earliefl:  heretics,  and  thofe  that  St  John,  St  Peter,  and 
St  Paul,  in  their  epiflies,  fo  often  warn  the  ChrilHan? 
againft. 

SIMONY,  in  ecclefiaflical  law,  the  crime  of  buying  or  fell¬ 
ing  fpiritual  gifs  or  preferments.  In  the  ancient  Chri- 
(tian  churchi  this  crime  was  always  thought  to  be  com¬ 
mitted  when  men  either  offered  or  received  money  for^or- 

,  dination^.  The  apoflolical  canons  lay  a  double  punifli- 
ment  both  of  depofition  and  excommunication  on  fuch 
of  the  clergy  as  were  found  guilty  of  it.  This  was  the 
firft  fort  of  fimony,  and  that  which  was  moft  properly  fo 
called  ;  and  to  this  the  ancients  reduced  the  exacting  of 
any  reward  for  adminiftering  the  eucharift  or  b»ptifm,  or 
for  any  fpiritual  offices.  A  fecond  fort  of  fimony  con- 
fifted  in  buying  the  fpiritual  preferments  of  the  church  : 
this  was  punifhed  with  depofition  in  any  bifhop,  who  pro¬ 
moted  any  church-officer  for-the  fake  of  lucre  ;  and  the 
perfons  fo  promoted  were  to  be  degraded  from  their  of¬ 
fice.  By. the  laws  of  Juftinian,  every  elector  was  to  de- 
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poCc  upoft  oath,  that  he  did  not  chufe  the  perfon  eleded 
for  any  gift  or  promife,  or  friendihip,  or  any  other  caufe, 
but  only  becaufe  he  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  the  true  ca¬ 
tholic  faith,  of  unblaraeabie  Jife,  and  good  learning. 
This  lad  fort  offimony  was,  when  men,  by  ambitious  arts 
and  undue  pra<5lices,  got  themfelves  invelted  in  an  office 
or  preferment  to  which'ihey  had  no  regular  call,  or  when 
they  intruded  themfelves  into  other  mens  places  which 
were  legally  filled  before.  The  cafuids  for  the  church 
of  Rome  maintain,  that  all  compass  or  bargains  in  which 
benefices  are  concerned,  are  hmonical,  when  it  is  done 
without  the  pope’s  concurrence  ;  but  that,  once  obtained, 
gives  a  fan<5tion  to  the  thing  ;  which  they  found  upon  this 
viniverfal  propofition,  that  the  pope  cannot  commit  fimo- 
ny  in  beneficiary  matters,  fince  he  hath  a  power  fo  abfo- 
lute  over  all  the  ecclefiadical  goods  and  benefices,  that  he 
can  unite,  divide,  and  bedow  them  in  whatever  manner 
he  pleafes. 

Againd  the  corruption  of  fimony,  there  have  been  ma¬ 
ny  canons  made  in  our  own  church,  which  punifhes  the 
offendeT  with  deprivation,  difability,  and  by  a  da- 
tute  of  the  3 1  Eliz.  it  is  enabled,  that  if  any  perfon,  for 
any  fum  of  money,  reward,  gift,  profit,'  or  benefit,  or 
.  by  reafon  of  any  promife,  Agreement,  grant,  bond,  co¬ 
venant,  or  other  afiurance,  (hall  prefent,  or  collate  any 
perfon  to  any  benefice  with  cure,  dignity,  or  living  eccle- 
fiadical,  every  fuch  prefentation,  or  collation,  and  every 
admiffion  or  induction  thereupon,  ffiall  be  utterly  void, 
and  the  crown  ffiall  prefent  for  tfiat  turn  ;  and  the  person 
that  ffiall  give  or  take  any  fum  of  money,  fhail  for¬ 
feit  double  the  value  of  one  year’s  profit  of  any  fuch  be¬ 
nefice  ;  and  the  perfon  fo  corruptly  taking  any  fuch  be* 
nefice,  ffiall  from  thenceforth  be  difabled  to  have  and  en¬ 
joy  the  fame. 

SIMPLE,  fomething  not  mixed  or  compounded  ;  in  which 
fenfe,  it  (lands  oppofed  to  compound. 

Simple,  in  pharmacy,  a  general  name  given  to  all  herbs 
or  plants,  as  having  each  its  particular  virtue,  whereby 
it  becomes  a  fimple  remedy, 

SIN,  a  breach  or  tranfgreffion  of  fomc  divine  law,  or  com¬ 
mand. 

SINAI,  a  mountain  of  Arabia  Petrea,  fituated  ead  long. 
35°,  north  lat.  2.9®^  and  memorable  on  account  of  the 
law’s  being  given  to  the  Jews  on  this  mount. 

SIN  API,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  tetradynamia  filiquofa 
clafs.  The  calix  is  open  j  the  petals  have  draight  un¬ 
gues  ;  and  there  is  a  ne^ftarious  gland  between  the  ffiort 
damina  andjhe  pidillum,  and  between  the  long  damina 
and  the  calix.  There  are  ten  fpecies,  three'  of  them  na¬ 
tives  of  Britain,  viz.  the  nigra,  or  common  mudard  ;  the 
alba,  or  white  mudard  ;  and  the  arvenfis,  or  wild  mudard. 

Mudard-fecd  is  an  attenuant  and  refolvent  in  a  very 
high  degree  ;  it  warms  the  domach,  and  excites  an  ap¬ 
petite  ;  buc  its  principal  medicinal  ufe  is  external  in  fina- 
pifms,  applications  made  to  certain  parts  when  irritation 
is  intended,  but  not  blidcring.  It  is  ufually  mixed  with 
horfe-radifh  root,  and  other  ingredients  of  the  fame  kind, 
for  this  purpofe. 

SINAPISM,  in  pharmacy,  an  external  medicine,  in  form 
of  a  cataplafm,  compofed  chiefly  of  muftard*feed  pulve¬ 
rized,  and  mixed  with  the  pulp  of  figs,  or  with  briony* 
garlic,  onion,  or  the  like. 

SINCIPUT,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p^.  156. 
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SINCOPORA,  a  promontory  of  Malacca  in  the  Ead  In¬ 
dies,  fituated  in  2®  N.  lat.  oppofite  to  the  ifland  of  Su¬ 
matra,  with  which  this  cape  forms  the  ftraits  called  the 
Straits  of  Sincopora. 

.  SINDON,  in  furgery,  a  little  round  piece  of  linen,  filk,  -or 
lint,  ufed  in  dreffing  a  wound  after  trepanning. 

SINE,  or  Sine  of  an  arch^  is  a  right  line  drawn 

from  one  end  of  that  arch,  perpendicular  to  the  radius 
drawn  to  the  other  end  of  the  arch  ;  being  always  equal 
to  half  the  chord  of  twice  the  arch.  See  Trigonome¬ 
try,  and  Geometry. 

SiNE-cuREs,  ecclefiadical  benefices  without  cure  of  fouls. 

SINEW,  denotes  what  we  properly  call  a  nerve;  though, 
in  common  fpeech,  it  is  raiher  ufed  for  a  tendon. 

SINGING,  the  a<5lion  of  making  divers  inflexions  of  the 
voice,  agreeable  to  the  ear,  and  correfpondent  to  the 
notes  of  a  fong,  or  piece  of  melody. 

SINGULAR  NUMBER,  in  grammar.  See  Grammar. 

SINISTER,  fomething  on,  or  towards  the  left-hand  ;  fi« 
nider  is  alfo  ufed  among  us  for  unlucky,  though  in  the 
facred  rites  of  divination  the  Romans  frequently  ufed  it 
in  an  oppofite  fenfe. 

SiNi STER,  in  heraldry.  The  finider  fide  of  an  efcutcheon 
is  the  left-hand  fide ;  the  finider  chief,  the  left  angle  of 
the  chief;  the  finider  bafe,  the  left-hand  part  of  the  bafe. 

SINISTRI,  a  feX  of  ancient  heretics,  thus  called,  becaufe 
they  held  the  left  hand  in  abhorrence,  and  made  it  a  point 
of  religion  not  to  receive  any  thing  therewith. 

SINKING  FUND,  a  prqvifion  made  by  parliament,  confid¬ 
ing  of  the  furplufage  of  other  funds,  intended  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  payment  of  the  national  debts  ;  on  the 
credit  of  which  very  large  fums  have  been  borrowed  for 
public  ufes. 

SINOPICA  TERRA,  in  natural  hidory,  the  name  of  a  red 
earth  of  the  ochre-kind,  called  alfo  rubrica  finopica,  and 
by  fome  authors  finopis.  It  is  a  very  clofe,  compaX, 
and  weighty  earth,  of  a  fine  glowing  purple  colour.  It 
is  of  a  pure  texture,  but  not  very  hard,  and  of  an  even, 
but  dudy  furface.  It  adheres  firmly  to  the  tongue,  is 
petfeXly  fine  and  fmo'oth  to  the  touch,  does  not  crumble 
eafily  between  the  fingers,  and  dains  the  hands.  It  melts 
very  (lowly  in  the  mouth,  and  is  perfeXly  pure  and  fine, 
and  of  a  very  audere  aflringent  lade,  and  ferments  very 
violently  with  aqua-fortis.  It  was  dug  in  Cappadocia, 
and  carried  for  fale  to  the  city  Sinope,  whence  it  had  its 
name.  It  is  now  found  in  plenty  in  the  New-Jerfeys  ia 
America,  and  is  called  by  the  people  there  blood-done. 
Its  fine  texture  and  body,  with  its  high  florid  colour, 
mud  make  it  very  valuable  to  painters,  and  its  powerful 
adringency  equally  fo  in  medicine. 

SiNOPLE,  in  heraldry,  denotes  vert,  or  the  green  colour 
in  armories. 

Sinople  is  ufed  to  fignify  love,  youth,  beat^ty,  rejoi- 
.cing,  and  liberty  ;  whfcnceit  is,  that  letters  of  grace,  a- 
boliiion,  legitimation,  <bc.  are  always  ufed  to  be  fealed 
with  green  wax. 

SINUATED  LEAF,  in  botany.  See  Botany,  p.  640. 

SINUOSITY,  a  feries  of  bends  and  turns  in  arches,  or  o- 
ther  irregular  figures,  fometimes  jutting  out,  and  fome- 
times  falling  in. 

SINUS,  in  anatomy,  denotes  a  cavity  of  certain  bones,  and 
other  parts,  the  entrance  whereof  is  narrow,  and  the  bot- ^ 
tom  wider  and  more  fpacious. 
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Si^us,  in  furgery,^  a  little  cavity,  or  facculus,  frequently 
"formed  by  a  wound  or  ulcer,  wherein  pus  is  collected. 

SION,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  county  of  Valais,  fi- 
tuated  on  the  river  Rhone,  twenty-three  miles  fouth-eaft 
of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  being  a  fovereign  date. 

SIPHON,  a  bended  pipe,  one  end  of  which  being  put  into 
a  velTel  of  liquor,  and  the  other  hanging  out  of  the  faid 
vefTel  over  another,  the  liquor  will  run  out  from  the  firft 
into  the  lad,  after  the  air  has  been  fucked  out  of  the" ex¬ 
ternal  or  lower  end  of  the  fiphon,  and  that  as  long  as  the 
liquor  in  the  upper  veflel  is  above  the  upper  orifice  of  the 
fiphon, 

SIPHONANTHUS,  a  genus  of  the  tetrandria  monogynia 
clafs.  The  coroll^  confifts  of  one  funnel-lhaped  petal, 
•with  eight  fegments  ;  and  there  are  two  berries  contain¬ 
ing  many  feeds.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  a  native  of 
India. 

SIRANAGER,  a  city  of  hither  India,  capital  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Siba,  fituated  oh  the  river  Ganges :  E.  long. 
8o°,  N.  lat.  31®  qo'. 

SIRE,  a  title  of  honour  in  France,  now  given  to  the  king 
only,  as  a  mark  of  fovereignty, 

SIREN,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  fabulous  animal,  otherwife 
called  a  mermaid. 

The  firens  are  reprefented  by  Ovid,  isc,  as  fea-mon- 
Hers,  with  womens  faces  and  filhes  tail;  and  by  others 
decked  with  plumage  of  various  colours.  The  three  fi- 
rehs  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  three  daughters  of  the  river 
Achelous  ;  and  are  called  Parthenope,  Ligea,  and  Leu 
cofia.  Homer  makes  mention  of  only  two  firens,  and 
fome  others  reckon  five.  Virgil  places  them  on  rocks 
where  veflels  are  in  danger  of  fplitting.  Some  reprelent 
them  as  fuch  charming  monfters,  who  fung  fo  harmoni- 
oufly,  that  Tailors  were  wrecked  on  their  rocks  without 
regret,  and  even  expired  in  raptures. 

S^RES,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  belonging  to  the  order  of  am¬ 
phibia  meantes.  The  body  ft  naked,  and  furnifhed  with 
two  unguiculated  feet,  and  a  tail.  It  has  a  great  refem- 
blanee  to  a  lizard,  only  it  is  larger.  It  is  found  in  marfhy 
grounds  in  Carolina. 

SIRIUS,  in  aftronomy,  a  bright  flar  in* the  conftellation 
canis.  See  Astronomy,  p.  487. 

SISON,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  digynia  clafs.  * 
The  fruit  is  oval  and  ftriated  ;  and  the  involucrum  con- 
fills  of  four  leaves.  There  are  fix  fpecies,  three  of  them 
natives  of  Britain,  viz.  the  amomum,  or  ballard  llone- 
parfley  ;  the  fegetum,  or  corn-parfley  ;  and  the  inunda- 
tam,  or  leaft  water-par fnep.  The  feed  of  the  amomum 
is  one  of  the  four  lelTer  hot  feeds  of  the  xfiops  ;  and  is  an 
attenuanr, 'aperient,  and  carminative. 

SISYMBRIUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  tetradynamia 
filiquofa  clafs.  The  pod  opens  with  llraight  valves  ;  and 
the  calix  and  corolla  are  open.  The  fpecies  are  25, 
feven  of  them  natives  of  Britain.  The  young  leaves  of 
the  cordamine,  or  ladies-fmoke,  and  of  the  noflurtium, 
or  water-crefies,  are  recommended  in  the  fcurv.y,  and 
eaten  in  large  quantities  for  that  intention  with  great 
fuccefs. 

SlSYRINCHlUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  gynandria 
triandria  clafs.  The  fpatha  confilts  of  two  leaves,  and 

^  the  corolla  of  fix  petals  ;  and  the  capfule  has  three  cells. 

Pl  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  a  native  of  Virginia. 

SITE,  denotes  the  fituation  of  an  houfe,  he.  and.  fome- 


times  the  groimd-plot,  or  fpot  of  earth  It  Hands  on. 

SITOPHYLAX,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  an  Atvienian  magi- 
llrate,  who  had  the  fuperintendaoce  of  the  corn,  and  was 
to  take. care  that  nobody  bought  more  than  was  ncceflary 
for  the  provifion  of  his  family. 

SITTA,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  belonging  to  the  order 
of  picse.  The  bill  is  Tubulated,  cylindrical,  ftrait,  and 
entire;  the  fuperior  mandible  being  longer  than  the  infe¬ 
rior,  and  comprefied  at  the  point  ;  the  tongue*  is  lacera¬ 
ted  ;  and  the  noftrils  Jtre  covered  with  hairs.  There  arc 
three  fpecies,  diflinguifned  by  their  colour., 

SIUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  digynia  clafs. 
The  fruit  is  fomewhat  oval,  and  llriated;  the  involucrum 
confifls  of  many  leaves  ;  and  the  petals  are  heart-lhaped. 
There  are  8  fpecies,  three  of  them  natives  of  Britain, 
viz.  the  latifolium,  or  great  water-parfnep  ;  the  nodi- 
florum,  or  creeping  water-parfnep  ;  and  the  ere(3um,  or 
upright  water-parfnep. 

SIXTH,  in  mufick,  one  of  the  fimple  original  concords,  or 
harmonical  intervals.  See  Musick. 

SIZE,  the  name  oT  an  inftrument  ufed  for  finding  the  big- 
nefs  of  fine  round  pearls.  It  confifts  of  thin  pieces  or 
leaves,  about  two  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  broad, 
fadened  together  at  one  end  by  a  rivet.  In  each  of  thefe 
are  round  holes  drilled  of  different  diameters.  Thofein 
the  firff  leaf  ferve  for  meafuring  pearls  from  half  a  grain 
to  feven  grains  ;  thofe  of  the  fecond,  for  pearls  from 
eight  grains,  or  two  carats,  to  five  carats,  <bc.  and  thofe 
of  the  third,  for  pearls  from  fix  carats  and  a  half  to  eight 
carats  and  a  half. 

Size  is  alfo  a  fort  of  paint,  varnifh,  or  glue,  ufed  by  paint¬ 
ers,  isc.  ^  ' 

The  ftireds  and  parings  of  leather,  parchment,  or 
vellum,  being  boiled  in  water  and  drained,  make  fize. 
This  fubftance  is  ufed  in  many  trades. 

The  manner  of  ufing  fize  is  to  melt  fome  of  it  over  a 
gentle  fire  ;  and  feraping  as  much  whiting  into  it  as  may 
only  colour  it,  let  them  be  well  incorporated  together  ; 
after  which  you  may  whiten  frames,  isc.  with  it.  After 
it  dries,  melt  the  fize  again,  and  put  more  whiting,  and 
whiten  the  frames,  feven  or  eight  times,  letting  it 
dry  between  each  time  .*  but  before  it  is  qu!te  dry,  be¬ 
tween  each  walhing,  you  mud  fmooth  and  wet  it  over 
with  a  clean  bruih-pencil  in  fair  water. 

7^0  make  gold-fize,  take  gum  animi  and  afphahum,  of 
each  one  ounce  ;  minium,  litharge  of  gold,  and  umber, 
of  each  half  an  ounce  reduce  all  into  a  very  fine  powder, 
and  add  to  them  four  ounces  of  linleed-oil,  and  eight 
ounces  of  drying-oil  ;  digeft  them  over  a  gentle  fire  that 
does  not  flame,  fo  that  the  mixture  may  only  fimmer, 
but  not  boil ;  for  fear  it  fhould  run  over  and  fet  the  houfe 
a'fire,  keep  it  condantly  dirrlng  with  a  dick  rill  all  the 
ingredients  are  diffolved  and  incorporated,  and  do  not 
leave  off  dirring  it  till  it  becomes  thick  and  ropy  ;  and 
being  boiled  enough,  let  it  ftaad  till  it  is  almod  cold,  and 
then  drain  it  through  a  coarfe  linen-cloth  and  keep  it  for 
ufe. 

To  prepare  it  for  working,  pat  what  quantity  you 
may  have  occafion  to  ufe  in  a  horfe-mufcle  fliell,  adding 
fo  much  oil  oT  turpentine  as  will  diffolve  it;  and  making 
it  as  thin  as  the  bottom  of  your  feed  lac  varnidi,  hold  it 
over  a  candle,  and  then  drain  it  through  a  linen  rag  into 
another  flieiJ ;  add  to  thefe  fo  much  yerniiiion  as  will 

make 
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make  It  of  a  darkifh-red  :  if  it  is  too  thick  for  drawing, 
you  may  thin  it  with  fome  oil  of  turpentine.  The  chief 
ule  of  this  fize  is  for  laying  on  metals. 

The  bed  gold*fize  for  burnifhingv-is  made  as  follows  ; 
take  fine  bole,  what  quantity  you  pleafe ;  grind  it  finely 
on  a  marble;  then  feVape  into  it  a  little  beef-fuet  ;  grind 
all  well  together  ;  after  which  mix  a  fmall  proportion  of 
parchment  fize  with  a  double  proportion  of  water,  and  it 
is  done.  f 

To  make  filver-fize  :  take  tobacco-pipe  clay,  in  fine 
powder  ;  into  which  ferape  fome  black-lead  and  a  little 
Genoa-foap  ;  and  grind  them  all  together  with  parchnient- 
fize,  as  already  direded. 

SKAITE,  in  ichthyology.  See  Raia. 

SKELETON,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  151. 

SKIE  one  of  the  greateft  weftern  iflands  of  Scotland,  di¬ 
vided  from  the  counties  of  Rofs  and  Invernefs  by  a  nar¬ 
row  channel ;  being  upv/ards  of  fixty  miles  in  length  and 
twenty  in  breadth. 

SKIFF,  the  leafl  of  two  (hip-boats,  fervlng  chiefly  to  go 
aihore  in,  when  the  Ihip  is  in  harbour. 

SKIN,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  254. 

Skin,  in  commerce,  is  particularly  ufed  for  the  membrane 
Itfipped  off  the  animal  to  be  prepared  by  the  tanner,  fldn- 
ner,  currier,  parchment-maker,  ^c.  and  converted  into 
leather,  ^c.  SeeTANNi.NG,  ^c. 

Skins  and  the  hair  of  beads  manufadured  become 
parchment  and  vellum  ;  leather,  of  which  are  made  (hoes 
and  boots,  faddles,  harneffes,  and  furniture  for  horfes, 
gloves  and  garments,  coaches  and  chairs,  houfehold  fluff, 
covers  of  books,  drinking  veffels,  ^c.  and  furrs  forcloaih- 
ing,  hats,  caps,  ^c. 

SKINNER,  one  who  works  in  fldns.  See  Skin. 

SKIPTON,  atown  in  the  weft  riding  of  Yorkfliire,  fitua- 
ated  thirty  five  miles  wefl  of  York. 

^KIRMISH,  in  war,  ^  diforderly  kind  of  combat,  or  en¬ 
counter,  in  prefence  of  two  armies,  between  fmall  parties, 
or  perfons,  who  advance  from  the  body  for  that  purpofe, 
and  introduce  to  a  general  and  regular'  fight. 

SKULL,  in  anatomy.  Sec  Anatomy,  p.  151, 

SKY,  the  blue  expanfe  of  air  and  atmofpherc. 

"The  azure  colour  of  the  (ley  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  attributes 
to  vapours  beginning  to  condenfe  there,  and  which  have 
got  confiftence  enough  to  refleff  the  mofl  reflex  ble  rays.. 

SLAB,  an  ootfidefappy  plank  or  board  fawed  off  from  the 
(ides  of  a  timber-tree  i  the  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  flat 
piece  of  marble. 

SLATE,  a  (lone  of  a  compadl  texture  and  laminated  ftruc- 
ture,  fplitting  into  fine  plates 

Dr  Hill  diflioguifhes  four  fpecies  of  (lateftegania  :  i. 
The  whithh  fteganium,  being  afoft,  friable,  flaty  ftone,  of 
a  tolerably  fine  and  clofe  texture,  confiderably  heavy,  per- 
fedly  dull  and  deftituie  of  brightnefs,  variegated  with  a 
pale  brown,  or  brownifli  yellow :  this  fpecies  very 
common  in  many  counties  in  England,  lying  near  ihe 
"furface  of  the  ground;  it  is  generally  very  full  of  per¬ 
pendicular  as  well  as  horizontal  cavities,  many  of  which 
are  filled  pp  with  a  fpar  a  little  purer  and  more  cryital- 
line  than  the  reft,  and  is  commonly  ufed  for  covering 
houfes.  2.  The  red  fleganium  is  a  very  fine  and  elegant 
flate,  of  a  fmooth  furface,  firm  and  compact  texture,  con¬ 
fiderably  heavy,  and  of  a  very  beautiful  pale  purple, 
glittering  all  over  with  fmall  gloffy^  fpangles :  it  is  com- 


pofed  of  a  multitude  of  very  thin  plates  or  flakes,  laid" 
clofely  and  evenly  over  one  another,  and  cohering  pretty 
firmly  :  this  is  very  common  in  the  northern  parts  of  En¬ 
gland,  and  is  much  valued  as  a  ftrong  and  beautiful  co? 
veriog  for  houfes.  3.  The  common  blue  fleganium  is 
very  well  known,  as  an  ufeful  and  valuable  (lone,  of  a 
fine  fmooth  texture  and  gloify  furface,  moderately  hea¬ 
vy,  and  of  a  pale  greyifhblue;  compofed  of  a  multitude 
of  even  plates,  laid  clofe  upon  one  another,  and  eafily 
fplitting  at  the  commKTures  of  them  :  this  is  alfo  very 
common  in  the  north  parts  of  England,  and  is  ufed  in 
nioft  places  for  the  covering  of  houfes.  There  are  other 
'  fpecies  of  this  (late,  viz.  The  brownifli  blue  friable  ftega- 
nium,  ufuaily  called  coal  flate  ;  the  greyifli  black  friable 
fleganium,  commonly  called  (hiver  ;  and  the  greyifli  blue 
fparklingjfleganium.  4.  The  friable,  aluminous,  black 
fleganium,  being  the  Irilh  flate  of  the  (hops  ;  this  is  com¬ 
pofed  of  a  multitude  of  thin  flakes,  laid  very  evenly  and 
regularly  over  one  another,  and  fplits  very  readily  at  the 
commiffures  of  them.  It  is  com.mon  in  many  parts  of 
Ireland,  and  is  found  in  fome  places  in  England,  always 
lying  near  the  furface  in  very  thick  ftrata.  In  medicine,/ 
it  is  ufed  in  haemorrhages  of  ail  kinds  with  fuccefs,  and 
is  taken  often  as  a  good  medicine  in  fevers. 

There  is  a^fort  of  flate-flones  called,  by  Dr  Hill,  am- 
mofehifla.  Of  this  kind  there  are  only  two  fpecies  :  i.. 
That  compofed  only  of  fparry  and  cryflalline  particles;  or 
the  grey,  friable,  dull  ammolchiflum ;  being  a  coarfe, 
harlh,  and  rough  ftone,  of  a  very  loofe  texture,  confi- 
'derabiy  heavy  ;  and  compofed  of  a  large,  coarfe,  obiufe* 
ly  angular  gritt,  furrounded,  and  in  part  held  together, 
by  a  loofe  earthy  fpar.  This  ftone  is  very  common  in 
mofl  countries,  and  is  frequently  ufed  to  cover  houfes, 
inftead  of  tiles  :  it  bears  the  weather  but  badly,  and  is 
apt  to  crumble  after  frofts.  2.  That  compofed  of  talcy, 
fparry,  and  cryflalline  particles.  This  comprehends  five 
fpecies,  r/z.  the  brownifli  white  glittering  ammofehiflum; 
the  greeniih  grey  (hining  ammofehiflum  ;  the  yellowifh 
grey  glittering  ammofehiflum  ;  the  hard  purple  and  white 
laminated  ammofehiflum;  and  the  bluifh  glittering  (late 
ftone.  Thefe  forts  pf  flate-flone  are  very  common  in* 
the  northern  countries,  and  arc  ufed  in  covering  houfes, . 
paving,  building,  ^c. 

SLAVE,  a  perfon  in  the  abfolute  power  of  a  mafler,  either 
b;  war  or  conquefl.  We  find  no  mention  of  (laves  be¬ 
fore  the  deluge  ;  but  immediately  after,  viz.  in  the  curfe- 
of  Canaan;  whence  it  is  eafily  inferred,  that  fervitude 
increafed  foon  after  that  time;  for  in  Abraham’s  timewer 
find  it  generally  efiafliflied. 

Among  the  Romans,  when  a  flave  was  fet  at  liberty, 
ho  changed  his  name  into  a  furnarae,  and  took  the  no-* 
men  or  prenomen  of  his  mafler ;  to  which  he  added  the 
cognomen  he  had  been  called  by  when  a  flave.  Great 
part  of  the  Roman  wealth  confifted  in  (laves  :  they  had 
the  power  of  life  and  death. over  them,  which  no  other 
nation  had  ;  but  this  feverity  was  afterwards  moderated 
by  the  laws  of  the  emperors.  The  (laves  were  efteemed 
the  p  oper  goods  of  their  mafters,  and  all  they  got  be¬ 
longed  to  them  ;  but  if  the  mafler  was  too  cruel  in  bis 
correlation,  he  was  obliged  to  fell  his  (lave  at  a  moderate 
price. 

Slavery  is  abfolutely  aboliflied  in  Britain  and  France, 
as  to.perfonal  fervitude.  Slaves  make  a  coafiderable  ar¬ 
ticle-^ 
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tide  of  the  traffick  in  America.  The  Briti(h  fouth-fea 
^  company  have,  by  treaty,  the  foie  privilege  of  farnifli- 
ing  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies  with  flaves. 
SLAUGHTER.  See  Manslaughter,  Homicide, 
Murder,  &c. 

SLEDGE,  a  kind  of  carriage  without  wheels,  for  the 
conveyance  of  very  weighty  things,  as  hugeftones, 
SLEEP,  is  defined  to  be  that  ftate  wherein  the  body  ap¬ 
pearing  perfedly  at  reft,  external  objects  move  the  or¬ 
gans  of  ienfe  as  ufual,  without  exciting  the  ufual  fenfa- 
tions. 

Sleep  is  broken  off  unnaturally,  when  any  of  the  or¬ 
gans  of  fenfation  is  fo  bnflcly  afled  on,  that  the  adion  is 
propagated  to  the  brain. 

Sleep  being  one  of  the  non-naturals,  it  is  not  poflible 
for  thofe  to  preferve  their  health,  who  do  not  go  to 
fleep  in  a  regular  manner:  for  ilcep  repairs  the  fpirits, 
which  are  di.fiipated  by  watching;  and  confequently  it  re- 
ftores  theftrength  of  thofe  who  are  weak,  indifpofed,  or  la¬ 
bour  much.  It  likewife  promotes perfpiration,  contributes 
greatly  to  digeftion,  and  more  to  nutrition.  The  night 
is  the  moft  proper  for  fleep;  for  the  vigour  of  the  mind 
and  body  are  better  reftored  in  the  night  than  in  the 
day  ;  thus  nodurnal  labour  and  lucubrations  impair  the 
'  health. 

•SLEEPER,  or  the  great  sleeper,  in  zoology.  See 
Mus.  V 

Sleepers,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  rfame  given  to  fome  ani¬ 
mals  which  are  faid  to  fleep  all  the  winter  ;  fuch  as  bears, 
marmotes  dormice,  bats,  hedge  hogs,  fwaliows,  6'tf. 
Thcfe  do  not  feed  in  winter,  have  no  fenfible  evacu¬ 
ations,  breathe  little  or  not  at  all,  and  moft  of  the  vifce- 
ra  ceafe  from  their  fundions.  Some  of  thefe  creatures 
feem  to  be  dead,  and  others  to  return  to  a  ftate  like  that 
of  the  fetus  before  the  birth :  in  this  condition  they 
continue,  till  by  length  of  time  maturating  the  process, 
or  by  new  heat,  the  fluids  are  attenuated,  the  folids  fti- 
mulated,  and  the  fundlions  begin  where  they  left  off. 
Sleepers,  in  the  glafs-trade,  are  the  large  iron-bars  crof- 
fing  the  fmaller  ones,  and  hindering  the  paflage  of  the 
coals,  but  leaving  room  for  the  afties. 

Sleepers,  in  a  (hip,  timbers  Jying  before  and  aft,  in  the 
bottom  of  the  fliip,  as  the  rung-heads  do:  the  lowermoft 
of  them  is  bolted  to  the  rung-heads,  and  the  uppermoft 
to  t;he  futtocks  and  rungs. 

SLESWICK,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Slefwick,  other- 
wife  called  South  Jutland,  fituatcd  on  the  river  Sley  : 
E.  long  45:',  and  N.  lat.  54®  45'.  See  Jutland. 
’SLIDING,  in  mechanics,  is  when  the  fame  point  of  a 
body,  moving  along  a  furface,  defcribes  a  line  on  that 
fur  face. 

^SLIGO,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of  Connaught, 
bounded  by  the  ocean  on  the  north,  by  Letrim  on  the 
eart,  by  Rofcoramon  on  the  fouth,  and  by  Mayo  on  the 
weft. 

SLING,  an  inftrument  ferving  for  calling  ftones  with  great 
violence..  The  inhabitants  of  the  Balearic  iflards  were 
famous  in  antiquity  for  the  dexterous  management  of 
the  fling  :  it  is  faid  they  bore  three  kinds  of  flings,  fome 
longer,  others  fliorter,  which  they  ufed  according  as  their 
/enemies  were  either  nearer  or  more  remote.  It  is  ad- 
{^ed,  that  the  firft  ferved  them  for  a  head-band,  the  fe- 


cond  for  a  girdle,  and  that  a  third  they  conftantly  carried 
with  them  in  the  hand. 

SLIPPING,  among  gardeners,  the  tearing  off  a  fprig 
from  a  branch,  or  a  branch  from  an  arm  of  the  tree. 
Tiiefe  fort  of  flips  take  root  more  readily  than  cuttings, 
SLOANEA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  polyandria  mono- 
gytia  clafs.  The  corolla  confifts  of  five  petals,  and  the 
calix  of  five  deciduous  leaves  ;  the  ftigma  is  perforated; 
and  the  berry  contains  many  feeds. 

SLOATH,  in  zoology.  See  Bradypus, 

SLOE.  See  Prunus. 

SLOOP,  a  fort  of  floating  veflel,  otherwife  called  (hallop. 
In  our  navy,  floops  are  tenders  on  the  men  of  war,  and  arc 
ufually  of  about  fixt)r  tons-,  and  carry  about  thirty  men. 
SLOUGH  a  deep  muddy  place.  The  caftfldn  t>f  a  fnake, 
the  damp  of  a  coal-pit,  and  the  fear  of  a  wound,  are  al- 
fo  called  by  the  fame  appellation.  The  flough  of  a  wild 
boar,  is  the  bed,  foil,  or  mire,  wherein  he  wallows,  or 
in  which  he  lies  in  the  day  time, 

SLUeZK,  the  capital  of  the  palatinate  of  the  fame  name, 
in  the  duchy  of  Lithuania  and  kingdom  of  Poland  :  fitua- 
ted  in  E.  long  27®,  and  N,  lat.  53®* 

SLUICE,  in  hydraulics,  a  frame  of  timber,  ftone,  earthy 
ferving  to  retain  and  raife  the  water  of  the  Tea,  a  ri¬ 
ver,  and  on  occafion  to  let  it  pafs  :  fuch  is. the 
fluice  of  a  mill,  which  flops  and  colle<fts  the  water  of  a 
rivulet,  drir.  in  order  to  difeharge  it  at  length  in  greater 
plenty  upon  the  mill-wheel ;  fuch  alfo  are  thofe  ufed  in 
drains,  to  difeharge  water  off  lands  ;  and  fuch  are  the 
fluices  of  FJanders,  6’r.  which  ferve  to  prevent  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  the  fea  overflowing  the  lower  lands^  except  when 
there  is  occafion  to  drown  them.  See  Canal. 
SLUTTELBURG,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  province  of 
Ingria,  fituated  on  the  fouth-fide  of  the  Jake  Ladogo,  in 
'  E.  long.  31®  20',  N.  lat.  60°. 

SLUYS,  aport-town  of  Dutch  Flanders,  fituate  oppofiteto 
the  ifland  of  Cadfant :  E.  long  3®  15',  N.  lat.  51^18^* 
•SMACK,  a  fmall  veflel  with  but  one  mail. 

SM ALAND,  a  province  in  Sweden,  in  the  territory  of 
Gothland,  bounded  by  Eaft  Gothland,  on  the  north :  by 
the  Baltic  Tea,  on  the  eaft;  by  Blecking,  on  the  fouth; 
and  by  Halland,  on  the  weft 
SMALLAGE,  in  botany.  Sec  Apium, 

SMALT,  a  preparation  of  arfenic.  See  Chemistry,  p: 

M5-  „  • 

SMARAGDUS,  in  natural  hiftory.  See  Emerald. 
SMARIS,  in  ichthyology.  See  Sparus. 

SMELL,  with  regard  to  the  organ,  is  an  impreflion  made 
on  the  nofe,  by  little  particles  continually  exhaling  from 
odorous  bodies:  with  regard  to  the  objed,  it  is  the  figure 
and  difpofition  of  odorous  effluvia,  which  ftriking  on  the 
organ,  excite  the  fenfe  of  fmelling:  and  with  regard  to 
the  foul,  it  is  the  perception  of  the  impreflion  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  on  the  organ,  or  the  affection  in  the  foul  refulting 
therefrom. 

The  principal  organs  of  fmelling  are  the  noftrils,  and 
the  olfadfory  nerves ;  the  minute  ramifications  of  which 
latter  are  deferibed  throughout  the  whole  concave  of  the 
former.  See  Anatomy,  p.  293. 

SMELT,  in  ichthyology,  a  fpecies  of  falmo.  See  Salmo. 
SMELTING,  in  metallurgy,  the  fufion  or  melting  of  the 
ores  of  metals,  in  order  to  feparate  the  metalline  part 
'  from' 
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from  the  earthy,  flony^  and  other  parts.  See  Chemi¬ 
stry^  pifjjirn. 

SMILAX.  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  d'oecia  hexandria 
clafs.  The  calix  bothTof  maJe  and  female  confills  of.fix 
leaves  *,  none  of  tliem  have  any  corolla  ;  the  hylus  of  the 
female  is  trif d ;  and  the  berry  has  three  cells,  contain¬ 
ing  two  feeds.  There  are  13  fpecies,  none  of  them  na¬ 
tives  of-  Britain. 

SMITHERY,  a  manual  art,  by  which  an  irregular  lump 
of  iron  is  wrought  into  any  intended  ihape,  by  means  of 
fire,  hammering,  filing,  6'c. 

SMOKE,  a  denfe  elalhc  vapour,  arifing  from  burning  bo¬ 
dies.  As  this  vapour  is  extrem  ly  difagreeable  to  the 
fenfes,'  and  often,  prejudicial  to  the  health,  mankind  have 
fallen  upon  feveral  contrivances  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
fire,  without  being  annoyed  by  fmoke.  The  moll:  u- 
niverfal  of  ihefe  contrivances  is  a  tube  leading  from  the 
chamber  in  v/hich  the  fire  is  kindled,  to  the  top  of  the 
building,  through-which  the  fmoke  afcends,  and  is  difper- 
fed,  into  the  atmofphere.  Thefe  tubes  are  called  .chim¬ 
neys;  which,  when  conRrudfed  in  a  proper  manner,  carry 
off  the  fmoke  entirely;  but,  when  improperly  confiru^led, 
they  carry  off  the  fmoke  imperfedlly,  to  the  great  annoy¬ 
ance  of  the  Inhabitants  As  our  mafons  at  prelent  feem  to 
have  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which 
chimneys  ought  to  be  built,  we  can  hardly  perform  a  more 
acceptable  fetvice  to  the  public  than  to  point  out  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  ought  to  be  condrufted  fo  as  to  carry 
off  the  fmoke  entirely  ;  as  well  as  to  explain  the  caufes 
from  which  the  defed:s  fo  often  complained  of  generally 
proceed,  and  the  method  of  removing  them. 

Although  we  would  naturally  imagine,  that  the  caufes 
which  occafion  fmoke  in  rooms  are  exceedingly  various  ; 
yet,  upon  examination,  it  will  be  found  that  they  may 
all  beredaced'to  one  of  thefe  three  general  heads,  each  of 
which  will  admit  of  feveral  varieties, 

I.  To  a  fault  in  the  form  of  the  tube,  or  chimney 
itfeif.  ’ 

II.  To  fome  fault  in  the  other  parts  of  the  building, 
and  a  wrong  pofition  of  the  chimney  with  refpe^l:  to  thefe. 
Or, 

III.  To  an  improper  fituation  of  the  houfe  with  refpe^I 
to  external  obje«5ts.  And  it  is  of  the  utmoft  coafequence, 
in  attempting  a  cure,  accurately  to  diOinguifli  from,  which 
of  theie  defedls  the  fmoke  proceeds,  it  will  be  neceflary 
to  point  out  with  care  the  feveral  phenomena  which  are 
peculiar  to  each. 

I.  Of  fmoke  occafioned  by  a  fault  in  the  form  of  the 
chimney  itfeif.  But,  before  we  proceed,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  premife  fomething  with  regard  to  the  general  caufe 
of  the  afeent  of  fmoke  in  chimneys. 

The  earth  is  every  where  furrounded  with  a  great  body 
of  air  called  the  armofphere.  This  air  is  an  elaftic  fluid 
fubjedfed  to  many  particular  laws,  as  hath  been  fully  ex¬ 
plained  under  the, article  Pneumatics;  where  it  hath 
beenfufiiciently  deraonftrated,  that,  like  other  fluids,  it 
bath  a  conflant  tendency  to  preferve  an  equilibrium  in  all  its 
par  ts;  lotbat,  if  at*  any  time  the  weight  of  it  at  one  place  is 
diniinifhed,  the  heavier  air  rufhes  from  all  (ides  towards  that 
point,  till  the  equilibrium  beagain  rellored.  We  there  like- 
wif&faw,  that  heat  was  one  of  the  mofi  powerful  means  of 
oiHurbing  this  general  equilibrium  of  the  air,  by  expand^ 
rng  it  to  a  gieat  degree,  and  making  the  fame  quantity 
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occupy  a  much  greater  fpace  than  before,  and  cqnfcqucnliy 
becomelighter.  Hence  it  necefTarily  follows,  that  where-ever 
a  fire  is  kindled,  the  air  immediately  contiguous  to  it  will 
b&heated,  and  of  confequence  rarified  and  madelight;  v/hich 
mull  afeend  into  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmolphere,  till 
it  becomes  of  the  fame  gravity  with  the  air  contiguous  to  it; 
while  the  denfer  cold  air  below  rulhes  toward  the  point 
from  which  it  departed,  is  there  heated  and  rarefied  in  its 
turn,  and  afeends  in  the  fame  manner,  carrying  the  fmoke 
or  vapour  arifing  from  the  burning  body  along  with  it.  In 
this  manner  that  conllant  fu^lion  of  air  towards  every  fire 
is  produced,  and  from  this  caufe  proceeds  the  conflant  ten¬ 
dency  of  fmoke  to  afeend  upwards  from  the  furface  of  the 
earth.  But  as  the  body  of  our  atmofphere  is  often  agitated 
with  wind,  ^c.  and  as  it  is  an  elaflic  fluid,  it  endeavours  to 
fpread  itfeif  every  way  ;  from  which  caufes  the  warm  al.r 
would  quickly  be  diffufed  among  the  cold  air  before  it  could 
arife  to  any  confiderable  height;  fo  that  the  fmoke  would 
always  remain  low,  and  be  tofled  about  near  the  furface  of 
the  earth:  all  of  which  inconveniencies  are  avoided  by  confi¬ 
ning  this  heated  air  in  a  tube,  which  prevents  it  from  mixing 
with  the  external  air,  till  it  arrive  at  the  height  to  which  we 
defire  it  fliould  afeend. 

Torenderthis  ftill  morcclear,  feePlateCLVI.  where  AB 
(fig.  1.)  reprefents  the  lube  of  a  chimney,  having  a  fire  at  the 
bottom  at  A.  It  is  obvious,  that,  in  this  fituation,  ihe.ai.r 
which  v/as  heated  by  the  fire  at  A,  will  afeend  directly  upw'ards, 
without  mixing  with  the  external  air,  till  it  arrives  at  B, 
beyond  which  it  will  be  at  liberty  to  difperfe  in  the  atmo- 
fphere  ;  and  the  more  weighty  air  which  prefles  in  to  fupply 
its  place  can  have  no  accefs  to  it  but  at  the  opening  between 
A  and  E,  v/hereit  alfo  is  heated  by  the  fire,  and  m  its  turn 
afeends  to  the  top  of  the  chimney,  thereby  occalioning  a 
conftant  Rream  of  air  to  afeend  up  the  chimney,  which  car¬ 
ries  the  fmoke  along  with  it.  This  is  the  manner  in  which 
fiiligiROUs  vapours. are  made  to  afeend  in  chimneys  ;  and  by 
attending  to  it,  we  may  draw  the  following  corollaries  with 
regard  to  the  conftrmftion  of  this  ufeful  part  of  our  habi¬ 
tations. 

Ifi,  The  higher  the  chimney,  that  is,  the  greater  the  di- 
ftance  betw'een  the  fire-place  and  the  top  of  the  chimney, 
the  greater  will  be  the  difference  between  the  weight  of  the 
column  of  heated  air  in  the  tube,  and  another  column  of  the 
atmofphere  of  the  fame  diameter  without  the  chimney,  and 
confequently  the  air  will  enter  with  the  greater  force  at  the 
opening  AE,  and  carry  up  the  fmoke  more  readily  along  with 
it:  for  as  the  warm  air  within  the  tube  continues  rarefied 
to  a  high  degree  till  it  iffues  from  the  top  of 'the  chimney, 
and  is,  in  every  part  of  its  length,  lighter  than  the  fame  bulk  of 
external  air  marked  by  the  doited  line  CD,  it  follows,  th.at 
the  longer  thefe  two  columns  of  unequal  gravity  are,  the 
greater  mull  be  the  difference  of  their  weight  Hence  it  is, 
that  high  chimneys  {cc^tcris  paribus')  have  a  greater  f 
of  air,  and  are  lefs  liable  to  vent  ill,  than  low  ones.  A  fmo- 
ky  chimney  may  therefore  fometimes  be  cured  by  raifiag  it 
higher.  It  is  likewife  obvious,  that  if  any  opening  is  made 
into  the  chimney,  as  at  F,  theuir  will  enter  with  lefs  force 
at  E,  and  carry  up  the  fmoke  with  lefs  velocity,  and  by 
that  means  be  in  danger  of  producing  fmoke  in  the  room  ; 
for  this  opening,  as  it  admits  the  frelh  air  into  the  tn.be,  has 
nearly  the  fame  efredi  as  Ihortening  the  tube  fo  much  would 
have. 

2d,  As  the  fnioke.is  fcrce^^up  the  chimney  merely  by  the 
7  O  rarefaction 
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rarefa(flion  of  the  air  in  confequence  of  heat,  it  Is  evident, 
that  the  more  the  air  is  heated,  with  the  greater  force  (c?- 
iaris  puribui)  will  itafcend,  becaufe  the  difference  between 
the  weight  of  the  external  and  internal  air  will  be  greater  ; 
and  as  the'air  will  be  the  more  heated  the  nearer  it  is  made 
10  pal's  by  the  fire  in  its  entry  into  the  chimney,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  the  fmaller  the  opening  at  AE  is,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  lower  the  mantle  of  the  chsmney  is,  the  air  wilf  be  for¬ 
ced  to  pafs  the  nearer  the  fire,  and  therefore  be  more  rarefied, 
and  afcend  with  the  greater  velocity;  fo  that  lowering  the 
mantle  of  the  chimney  will  often  cure  fmoke. 

But  it  is  frequently  inconvenient  to  have  the  mantle  of 
the  chimney  too  low.  However,  the  fame  effeft  may  often 
be  produced  by  another  contrivance.  For  as  the  hre-place  is 
ufually  made  wider  than  the  length  of  the  grate,  a  great 
deal  of  Cool  air  paffes  at  the  tw'o  fides  of  the  grate  without 
being  much  heated.  This  greatly  diminifhes  thelu<fl:ion  ot  the 
chimney:  but  it  may  eafiiy  be  prevented  by  building  up  the 
vacancies  at  each  fide  of  the  grate,  fo  as  to  allow  no  air  to 
enter  from  below,  except  what  comes  immediately  through, 
or  before  the  fire.  For  this  purpofe,  grates  confifiing  of  a 
neat  hewed. done  at  each  end,  with  a  breaft  and  bottom  of 
iron  fitted  to  them,  as  reprefented  at  fig  2.  are  extremely 
convenient.  But  the  aperture  of  the  chimney  is  often  not 
fuddenly  contrafled  above  the  mantle,  but  goes  up  tapering 
flo\yly,  as  in  the  fame  fig.  2.  This  flrudure  allows  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  cool  air  to  enter  at  the  two  corners  of  the  mantle, 
and  fteal  up  the  tube  without  coming  near  the  fire.  The 
inoft  eafy  and  efFL'»5tual  method  of  remedying  this  defe(51:,  is 
10  place  a  fheet  of  milled  iron  within  the  mantle  on  each 
fide,  "as  low  down  as  poffible,  making  them  flant  a  little  up 
wards  towards  the  middle  of  the  chimney;  as  at  A,  fig.  2. 
the  mantle  being  reprefented  by  the  dotted  line.  By  this 
contrivance,  the  air,  which  enters  at  thefide.of  the  mantle, 
before  it  can  afcend  into  the  chimney,  is  forced  to  pafs  very 
near  the  fire,  and  of  courfe  is  much  rarified.  The  good  ef- 
fefls  of  this  would  be  ffil!  more  llrongly  felt,  if  one  of  thefe 
plates  were  placed  a  little  lower  than  the  other,  and  made  fo 
long,  that  the  eads  fhouldcrofs  each  other,  asat  AB,  fig.  2. 
by  which  means  every  particle  of  air  that  went  up  the  c,him- 
ney  behoved  to  pafs  immediately  above  the  fire.  It  is  al- 
moil  unnecelTary  to  obferve,  that  thefe  plates  ought  to  be  fo 
contrived  as  to  be  taken  out  at  pleafureto  allow  the  chimney 
to  be  cleaned. 

A  ehimney  may  not  only  be  defeeftive  by  having  the  man¬ 
tle  too  high,  or  by  being  too  wide  from  fide  to  fide,  but  alfo 
by  bemg  too  deep  between  the  fore  fide  and  the  back,  as  is 
often  the  cafe  in  very  old  houfes.  In  this  cafe,  the  difiance 
between  the  fire  and  the  mantle  is  fo  great,  that  mujh  air 
paffes  up  without  being  fufficientiy  rarifi.ed,  as  is  reprefented 
at  fig.  This  may  be  fometimes  cured  by  bringing  the 
grate  a  little  forward,  which,  by  making  the  fire  adt  more 
powerfully  upon  the  mantle,  rar^^lies  the  air  more  in  its 
paifage.  But  this  can  feldom  produce  the  defired  effedl, 
and  it  often  does  harm  :  for  when  fhe  grate  is  brought  for 
ward,  there  is  a  great  vacancy  left  between  it  and  the  back 
of  the  chimney,  fo  that  the  air  paffes  under  the  grate,  and 
afeends  behind  it  very  little  rarified;  fo  that,  if  the  feet  of 
grate  are  not  very  low,  there  will  be  as  much  lofi  in  this 
•way  as  will  be  gained  in  the  other;  and  as  there  is  not  enough 
of  heated  air  in  the  chimneys  of  this  kind  to  make  the  va¬ 
pour  afcend  with  rapidity,  they  are  often  choaked  with 
thick  fuliginous  vapours  hanging  ia  them,  almoft  in  eq.uiU- 


brio  with  the  reft  of  the  atmofphere,  fo  that  the  leaft  puff 
of  wind  beats  them  down  the  chimney,  and  pufhes  the 
fmoke  into, the  room;  whereas,  when  it  is  far  back,  it  is  dri¬ 
ven  down  upon  the  hearth,  and  nfes  upwards  again  when 
the  guft  is  over,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  is  catched  within  the 
mantle  as  it  rifes,  wiiich  in  the  other  cale  would  have  been 
difperfed  through  the  room.  When  ihjs  is  the  cafe,  the 
moft  tffc-<flual  method  of  cure  is,  to  bring  the  grate  forward 
till  the  forepart  of  it  is  immediately  under  the  inner  edge  of 
the  mantle;  then  build  up  the  vacancy  at  the  back  of  it,  the 
whole  width  of  the  fire-place  from  fide  to  fide,  railing  it  per- 
pendiculaily  till  it  is  as  high  as  the  back  of  the  grate,  and 
then  bending  It  foreward  towards  the  mantle,  as  is  repre- 
fented  at  fig.  4.  When  it  is  as  high  as  .the  workman  can 
reach,  let  it  be  fuddenly  turned  backward  again,  floping  a 
little  upward,  as  in  the  figure  ;  then  fit  a  fheet  of  milled 
iron  to  the  infide  of  the  mantle,  making  It  flant  a  little  up¬ 
ward  toward  the  back  part,  at  a  fmail  di fiance  above  the 
new  eredted  mafonry,  and  extend  ng  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  back  wall,  as  at  A,  fig.  4.  By  this  confirueftion  all  the 
air  that  enters  into  the  chimney  is  made  to  pafs  immediately 
above  the  fire,  between  it  and  the  heated  iron,  upon  which 
the  flame  a<5fs  with  the  greater  force,  as  the  back  of  the 
fire-place  is  bent  a  little  forward  above  the  grate,  and 
the  heat  is  likewife  rtfled  d  into  the  room  with  the 
greater  force;  at  the  fame  time,  if  the  fmoke  is  at  any  time 
beat  down  the  chimney  by  a  fudden  gufi  of  wind,  it  will  be 
catched  by  the  flieet  of  iron,  and  prevented  from  coming  into 
the  room  If  the  fire-place  be  very'  wide  between  the 
the  one  fide  and  the  other,  the  new  mafonry  may  be  carried 
quite  up  to  the  fheet  of  iron  on  each  of  the  fides, 

3d,  As  every  fire  requires  a  confiant  fuccellion  of  frefh 
air,  the  tube  for  conveying  this  rarefied  air  to  the  higher 
regions  of  the  atmofphere  mult  be  of  a  fuflicient  fize  to 
contain  the  whole  of  it,  and  allow  it  a  ready  pafTage;  other- 
wife  a  part  of  it  will  be  forced  to  feek  fome  other  pafTage; 
by  which  means,  the  apartment  in  which  the  fire  is  placed 
will  beconfiarx^Iy  filled  with  fmoke.  .  Every  chimney  there¬ 
fore  ought  to  have  a  degree  of  widenefs  fuflicient  to  carry 
off  the  whole  of  the  fmoke  arifing  from  the  fire  ufually 
burnt  in  it,  otherwifeihe  apartment  willbealmofi  continually 
filled  with  fmoke. — This  is  a  fault  more  common  at  pre- 
fent  than  any  of  ihofe  already  mentioned,  efpecialJy  in  large 
towns,  where  the  nunuer  of  chimneys  in  one  wall  is  often  fo 
great  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  fuflicient  fpace  for  each.  The 
mofl  obvious  cure,  where  the  fituation  admits  of  it,  is  to  widen 
the  chimney,  by  opening  a  hole  a  little  above  the  grate  Ibro* 
the  back- wall  ot  the  chimney,  flantlng  a  little  upward,  and 
building  on  the  outfideof  the  wall  a  fmail  chimney  open  fi  cnv 
that  holt  to  the  top  of  the  building,  as  in  fig,  5.  where  AB 
reprefents  the  new  tube  going  through  the  wall  at  the  opening 
at  A,  which  will  receive  the  fuperfluous  fmoke,  and  carry  it 
off.  This  additional  chimney  muft  always  be  carried  as  high 
as  the  other.  But  as  there  are  many  fituations  in  which 
this  method  of  cure  would  be  impradlicable,  we  mud  try  e- 
very  raevnod  for  accelerating  the  afeent  of  the  fmoke;  (for 
the  more  qui  kly  it  afeends,  the  more  narrow  may  the  tube 
be;)  and  with  that  view,  the  chimney  may  be  heightened  at 
top,  and  coiuradled  at  bottom,  in  any  or  all  the  various 
ways  we  have  mentioned.  But  if  none  of  thefe  methods 
prove  effedual,  let  the  chimney  be  built  quite  clofe  at  the 
under  part,  leaving  only  as  much  room  as  is  fuflicient  to 
contain  the  grate,  having  a  cover  of  metal  fitted  to  that  o- 

pening 
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pening,  which  can  be  taken  off  or  pat  on  st  pleafure;  by 
which  the  uhole  air  that  enters  into  the  chimney  isf  made  to 
pafs  through  the  fire  like  a  furnace,  and  carries  xhe  fmoke 
up  it  with  great  velocity.  Thefe  are  well  known  in  large 
towns  by  the  name  fmoke' chitnneys :  but  as  they  occafion  a 
a  prodigious  vvarte  of  fewel  without  warming  the  room,  and, 
unlefs  attended  with  very  great  care,  are  in  danger  of  fet- 
ting  the  building  on  fire,  they  ought  to  be  as  much  avoided 
as  poffible.  But  if  neither  this,  nor  any  of  the  other  me¬ 
thods  prove  effedlual,  the  wall  muft  either  be  taken  down 
and  rebuilt  in  a  proper  manner,  or  the  chimney  abandoned 
as  incurable.  As  this  is  a  defeA  more  difficult  to  be  rente* 
died  than  any  other,  we  would  (trongly  recommend  it  to  every 
builder  to  build  his  chimneys  of  a  lufficient  width  through¬ 
out  ;  there  is  no  danger  of  erring  on  this  extreme,  as  it  is 
cafy  to  remedy  any  defeat  that  might  arife  from  it. 

4th,  As  the  air  which  afcends  through  the  chimney  con¬ 
tinues  nearly  of  an  equal  degree  of  heat  to  the  top,  the 
tube  ffiould  be  of  an  equal  degree  of  width  at  the  top  as  at 
the  bottom,  as  well  as  through  the  whole  of  i.ts  length. 
'It  ought  not  therefore  to  be  made  tapering  gradually  from 
the  fire-place  to  the  top,  but  to  be  fuddenly  contraded  a- 
bove  the  grate,  as  in  fig  6.  from  which  it  ought  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  of  an  equal  widencfs  throughout  its  whole  length  ! 
but  if  it  is  narrower  at  any  one  place  than  another,  it  ought 
to  be  at  the  under  part,  immediately  above  the  fite,  fOr  a 
very  fhortfpace  ;  becaufe,  as  this  is  within  reach  of  the  hand, 
the  foot  can  be  cleaned  from  it  as  often  as  is  neceff..ry,  fo 
that  when  the  other  parts  of  the  chimney  are  full  and 
clogged  with  foot,  they  will  not  be  narrower  than  this  place 
is  at  that  time. 

5th,  It  feldom  happens  that  a , chimney  can  be  carried 
quite  flraight  upwards:  and  itf  Is’  an  advantage  that  it  is  fo, 
2s  they  ought  always  to  be  bent  a  little.  For  if  a  chimney 
be  ffraighr,  and  of  a  proper  width  to  tranfmit  the  whole  of 
the  fmoke  and  no  more,  it  will  not  be  fufficient  for  that 
purpofe,  when  there  is  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  or  fnow,  or 
haii,  with  little  wind  ;  for  the  great  drops  will  fall  perpen¬ 
dicularly  f  om  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  chimney  ;  and 
as  they,  occupy  a  confiderable  fpace,  the  fmoke  will  not 
have  room  to  afcend,  but  muft  be  forced  down  with  the 
ftower,  and  difperfed  inthe  apartment:  whereas,  if  the  chim¬ 
ney  is  bent,  the  rain  fails  upon  Tome  of  the  fides,  and  glides 
gently  down  without  didurbing  the  afccnt  of  the  fmoke. 
The  fame  inconvenience  will  be  felt  in  a  (Iraigh  chimney, 
where  it  is  fo  placed  as  to  be  expofed  to  winds  which 
fometimes  enter  the  top  and  blow  down  with  a  fndden  puff: 
for,  if  it  be  ftraight,  the  air  meets  with  no  interruption  till 
it  defcends  into  the  chamber,  and  there  difperles  the  fmoke; 
but  if  it  be  crooked,  the  defcent  of  the  wind  will  be  ob 
ffru^Ved  its  force  broken,  and  the  bad  effects  of  it  in  a 
great  meafure  prevented.  Upon  the  whole,  bent  chimneys 
are  always  preferable  to  ftraight  ones.  However,  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  chimney  may  be  eafily  cured,  by  fome  of  the  con¬ 
trivances  after  menti'med. 

Thefe  are  the  mold  general  defe<51:s  arifing  from  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  chimney  itfelf,  which  are  all  reducible  to  the 
following  caufes  :  i.  Too  little  height  ;  2.  Too  great 
widenefs  of  the  bottom  of  the  chimney  ;  3.  Too  little 

width;  4.  Unequal  widenefs  between  the  top  and  bottom  ; 
and,  5.  Straightnefs  of  the  tube.  We^  have  pomted  out' 
the  beft  methbds  of  caring  each  of  thefe  defei^ls;  and  to  fi- 


niffi  our  remarks  on  this  general  head,  and  give  the  reader 
a  more  perfed;  idea  of  the  beft  form  of  coohrU(51ion  for  a 
chimney,  we  have  drawn  two  different  fe<5tions  of  one  con- 
dru<51:ed  on  the  jufteft  principles,  in  figures  6.  and  7.  the  fe- 
verai  parts  of  which  appear  fo  plain  from  the  figures,  and 
the  reafons  for  this  conferueflion  have  been  already  fo  clear¬ 
ly  afligned,  that  a  very  ffiort  explanation  will  be  fufficient. 
Figure  6.  reprefents  a  front-view  of  the  fire-place  ;  fup- 
pofing  the  fore-part  of  the  wall  taken  down,  and  the  chim¬ 
ney  laid  bare  from  top  to  bottom;  AB,  and  DC,  reprefenting 
the  two  fides  of  the  fire-place  ;  and  BC,  the  mantle,  being 
cut  through,  to  ffiew  the  manner  in  which  the  aperture  is 
fuddenly  contracted,  immediately  above  the  fire  within  the' 
mantle.  The  tube  from  the  point  E,  to  the  top,  ought  to 
be  of  an  equal  widenefs,  and  bent  in  any  direction  thait  may 
be  convenient.  The  two  planes,  F  F,  reprelent  the  two  Tides 
of  the  fire-place,  which  ought  to  be  as  much  (loped  inward 
towards  the  back  as  the  form  of  the  grate  will  admit  of ; 
for  the  more  they  are  inclined,  the  more  powerfully  will 
they  reflect  the  heat  into  the  apartment.  Fig.  7.  reprefents 
a  perpendicular  feCtion  of  the  wall,  through  the  middle  of 
the  chimney,  to  difcover  its  fliape,.  if  viewed  from  a  fide. 
And  here  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  it  ought  ever  to  be  a  rule 
to  bring  the  building  at  the  under  part  of  the  chimney  im¬ 
mediately  behind  the  grate,  as  far  forward  as  poffible,., 
becaufe  this  throws  more  heat  into  the  chamber  than  if  it 
were  placed  farther  back  :  but  as' the  fore-part  of  the  grate 
ought  never  to  projed  beyond  the  inner  edge  of  the  mantle, 
care  fhould  be  taken  to  have  the  under  part  of  the  mantis 
wrought  as  thin  as  the  nature  of  the  materials  will  admit 
of,  making  it  thicker  towards  the  upper  part,  fo  as  to  Hope 
inwards  ab^-ve  the  fire,  as  reprefented  at  B,  fig.  7.  To 
throw  the  heat  outward,  let  the  upper  part  of  the  back  of 
the  fire-place  be  a  little  inclined  outward,  as  at  C;  but,  af¬ 
ter  it  is  carried  up  in  this  manner  a  little  higher  than  the 
mantle,  let  it  be  fuddenly  turned  back,  as  in  the  figure,  the 
projection  above  the  mantle  inclining  backward  in  the  faipa 
direction,  being  carried  up  to  the  top  at  an  equal  widenefs 
the  whole  way. 

Although  it  is  neceffary  to  have  all  chimneys  ' pretty 
wide;  yet  this,  on  many  occafions,  is  attended  with  incon¬ 
veniences  :  for  as  they  tranfmit  a  great  quantity  of  heated 
air,  too  large  a  portion  of  that  warm''  air  which  ought  to 
heat  the  chamber  is  carried  off  ;  and  as  it  is  only  when  the 
fire  is  firfl  kindled  that  the  great  quantity  of  grofs  vapour 
is  exhaled  which  fills  the  chimney,  and  maketh  a  large  tube- 
neceffary,  if  it  were  fo  contrived  as  to  contraCl  or  dilate  at 
pleafure,  we  might  have  our  chimney  of  a  fufficient  width 
to  convey  away  the  greatelf  quantity  of  fmoke  that  could 
ever  have  occafion  to  pals  through  it,  at  the  fame  time 
that  we  might  never  allow  more  air  to  pafs  off  at  other  times 
than  was  neceffarry  to  carry  away  the  whole  of  the  fmoke, 
by  which  means  a  much  Imaller  quantity  of  fewel  would 
keep  our  apartment  equally  warm.  This  vve  apprehend 
might  be  accomplilhed  by  the  following  fimple  apparatus* 
L-t  a^fheet  of  milled  iron  be  fixed  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
mantle,  on  the  infide,  at  B,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that,  by 
means  of  a  fmall  wire  ^/e,  paffing  through  a  fmall  hole  left 
for  that  purpofe  in  the  fore-part  of  the  chimney,  it  might 
be  let  down  at  pleafure  towards  C.  or  drawn  up  towards 
B,  fo  as  to  apply  quite  clofe  to  the  upper  edge  of  the 
chimney  between  B  and  C.  This,  would  leave  the  tube  of 

its. 
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Its  full  wldnefs  \vhen  neceffary,  or  clofe  it  to  any  degree  at 
pleafure,  with  the  greateO,  eafe  It  is  unneceflary  to  add,  ‘ 
that  the  plate  at  A  lig.  4.  might  be  employed  in  the  fame 
manner,  when  it  fltould  be  found  convenient.  So  much,  for 
what  relates  to  the  conltruflion  of  the  chimney  itfelf. 
We  now  proceed  to  confider  the  fecond  general  caufe  of 
fmoke,  viz.  *  > 

II.  Of  fmoky  houfes  proceeding  from  faults  of  other 
parts  of  the  building,  altogether  independent  of  the  flruclure 
of  the  chimney  itfelf. 

iff,  The  firll  we  {hall  mention  is  too  great  clofenefs  of 
the  loom.  Smoke,  as  (liewn  above,  is  impelled  up  the  chim¬ 
ney  by  the  prelTure  of  the  air  entering  at  the  fire-place  and 
afeending  upwards;  but,  if  freih  air  is  not  admitted  into 
the  apartment  in  fufficient  quantities  to  fupply  the  confump- 
tion  by  the  fire,  the  room  will  be  quickly  exhaufted,- 
-and  the  air  in  it  become  as  light  as  the  external  air  at  the 
top  of  the  chimney,  fo  that  the  fmoke  will  as  readily  be 
difperfed  into  the  chamber  as  through  the  chimney.  But  if 
any  door  or  window  is  opened  fo  as  to  admit  plenty  of  free 
air,  the  fmoke  will  be  quickly  difpelled,  and  the  proper  cir¬ 
culation  eftabliflied  :  the  fame  effed  v/ill  be  produced  by 
making  a  fmall  hole  in  fome  of  the  (ides  of  the  room  ;  but 
unlefs  this  be  done  with  fome  judgment,  it  may  frequently 
add  to  the  difeafe,  as  it  may  concur  with  fome  of  the  other 
caufes  of  fmoky  houfes,  to  be  afterwards  mentioned.  A 
better  method  of  remedying  this  evil  would  be  to  have  a 
■fmall  hole  made  in  the  wall  at  the  back  of  the  chimney, 
and  immediately  underneath  it:  or  a  fmall  perforation, 
made  in  the  wall  in  any  other  convenient  manner ;  the  one 
end  of  which  (hould  communicate  with  the, external  air,  and 
the  other  communicate  with  the  chamber  in  any  place  near 
the  grate,  and  as  low  do^wn  as  poilible,  through  which  a 
conhant  fupply  of  air  would  be  adminiftered  to  the  fire  with¬ 
out  the  fmalled:  inconvenience  or  trouble.  If  this  were 
pradlifed,  doors  and  windows  might  with  fafety  be  made 
much  clofer  than  at  prefent,  and  our  apartments  rendered 
equally  warm  and  comfortable  with  a  much  fmaller  quan¬ 
tity  of  fewel  than  we  ufe  at  prefent.  For  as  the'  fire,  in 
the  prefent  mode  of  conftruding  chambers,  is  kept  alive  by 
a  condant  fucceffion  of  cold  air  from  the  doors,  windows, 
and  other  crannies  of  the  room  rufhing  towards  the  chimney 
in  all  diredions,  the  air  of  the  room,  which,  if  not  cooled  by 
-this  means,  would  be  quickly  heated  to  a  great  degree,  is 
conflantly  kept  cold  in  fpite  of  the  ftrong  heat  of  a  blazing 
fire  ;  which,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  fcorches  the  parts  of 
bur  body  which  are  moll  expofed  to  it,  does  not  warm  the 
parts  which  are  turned  from  it  ;  and  we  experience  at  the 
fame  time  a  burning-heat  and  piercing  cold,  which  is  often 
produdlive  of  the  mod  difagreeable  efFeds.  But  if  the  fire 
were  fupplied  with  air  in- the  manner  abovementioned,  there 
would  be  lefs  air  drawn  in  through  the  crannies  of  the  room. 


fo  that  the  air  within  would  be  foon  warmed,  and  continue 
long  fo  even  with  a  fiuall  degree  of  heat.  However  impro* 
per  this  might  be  for  people  in  perfect  health,  it  might  fure- 
ly  be  of  great  ufe  for  thofe  who  are  in  a  v/eakly  habit  of 
body  ;  efpecially  if  care  were  taken  to  carry  off  the  foul  air, 
by  having  a  fmall  tube  leading  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
room  to  the  top  of  the  lioufe,  through  which  the  air  which 
had  been  rendered  noxious  by  the  fmoke  of  candles  or  per- 
fpiration  would  be  conveyed  away,  and  a  fucceffion  of  fredi 
air  admitted  from  the  tube  near  the  fire-place  to  fupply  that 
want.  That  the  reader  may  more  readily  comprehend  what 
is  here  meant,  we  have  reprefented  in  fig.  6.  a  view  of  two 
fmall  I'ubes  for  this^urpofe  fuppofed  to  be  laid  open  by  ta¬ 
king  away  the  boxing  or  inner  coating  of  the  wall  which 
ought  to  cover  them.  Thefe  are  of  wood,  and  niufl  not  bs 
above  one  inch  in  diameter.  One  end,  g  goes  quite 
through  the  outer  wall  of  the  houfe,  and  communicates  with 
the  open  air,  having  a  fmall  grate  upon  it  to  prevent  vermin 
from  entering,  The  other  end,  h  paffes  behind  the  two  flabs 
at  the  fide  of  the  fire-place,  and  open  in  the  infide  of  the 
fire-place'  at  i  at  which  place  they  have  each  of  them  3. 
fmall  bit  of  brafs  fitted  to  them,  being  clofed  with  two  Ai¬ 
ding  doors  exa<5lly  hke  thofe  thit  are  ufed  to  cover  the  end 
of  telefcopes^  by  means  of  which  more  or  lefs  air  may  be 
admitted  at  pleafure. 

2d,  A  fecond  caufe  of  fmoke,  is  the  wrong  pofition  of 
doors  and  windov/s,  with  refpe^  to  the  (ire- pi  aces. 

As  the  fmoke  is  impelled  up  the  chimney  by  the  preffure 
of  the  air,  if  that  air  is  driven  away  from  the  fire-place  by 
any  caufe  more  powerful  than  the  fudlion  occafioned  by  the 
fire,  the  fmoke  niuft  alfo  be  drawn  away  with  it,  and  follow 
the  fame  diredlions  with  that  current  of  air ;  fo  that  what¬ 
ever  tends  to  draw  a  current  of  air  from  the  under  part  of 
the  chimney,  will  alfo  tend  to  produce  fmoke  in  the  houfe ; 
from  whence  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  how  doors  or  windows 
may  occafion  fmoke  when  the  wind  is  in  certain  directions. 
Thus,  fuppofe  a  chamber,  A,  B,  C,  D,  fig.  8*.  having  a 
door  or  window  at  E,  another  at  F,  and  a  fire-place  at  G; 
when  the  wind  is  in  the  direction  D  A  or  C  B,  the  general 
current  of  air  will  occafion  a  fort  of  .fuCtion  at  the  opening 
E,  fo  that  the  air  will  be  drawn  from  the  chimney  G  to¬ 
wards  E  :  and  if  the  current  be  ftrong,  and  the  opening  at 
E  large,  it,  will  become  more  powerful  than  the  fuClion  of 
the  chimney,  and  produce  fmoke  in'the  apartment.  If  the 
window  at  F  fhould  be  opened  in  this  cafe,  it  would  not 
mend  the  matter  ;  for  any  wind  which  (liould  enter  at  F, 
would  be  carried  flreight  out  at  the  opening  E,  and  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  air  would  be  drawn  from  the  chimney  as  ftrong  as 
ever.  If  the  window  at  E  were  (hut,  and  that  at  F  left 
open,  and  the  wind  Aill  continued  in  the  fame  direction  . as 
-before,  the  current  of  air  rufhing  pall:  the  window  would 
have  a  tendency  to  draw  the  air  of  the  room  along  with  it. 


*  If  any  one  fhoud  think,  that  the  wire  d  would  be  a  difagreable  objeCt  in  the  middle  of  a  chimney-piece,  it  might 
cafily  be  hid  by  a  picture  of  any  kind.  The.  wire  might  be  fixed  to  a  fmalfbrafs-handle  moving  freely  upw^ard  and  downward  like 
that  for  a  bell;  only  this  flmnld  have  a  long  flit  in  the  middle  of  it,  with  notches  on  each  fide,  to  receive  a  pin  placed  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Ait,  by  means  of  which  the  wire  might  be  lengthened  or  fiiortened  at  pleafure.  I'he  whole  ®t  this  apparatus  is  re¬ 
prefented  at  fig.  16.  where  {a)  reprefents  the  wire  faftened  to  the  brafs-plate;  (^)  a  piece  of  brafs,  ralfed  a  little,  to  ferve  as  a 
handle.  “The  flit  in  the  middle  is  reprefented  by  the  dark  line,  having  notches  c r  at  convenient  diftaivces.  The  pin  d  is  fixed 
into  the  wall,  but  left  at  liberty  to  turn  about  with  eafe;  and  its  head  Hands  up  a  little,  fo  as  to  be  eafily  turned  with  the  finger 
and  thumb.  The  body  of  this  nail  is  madefo  thin  in  one  direction,  that  when  it  is  turned  half  ro’md,  it  eafily  paffes  through 
the  flit  in  the  plate;  but  in  the  other  direction  its  diameter  is  greater,  fo  that  when  the  plate  is  brought  fo  as  to  have  one  of  the 
notches  oppofite  tothe  nail,  and  it  is  then  turned  half  round,  it  catches  the  plate  fothat  it  cannot  be  moved  till  the  nad  is  again 
turned  about,  -  ' 
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♦  and  orcafion  fmoke,  but  not  fo  powerfully  as  if  the  window 
at  E  were  open  ;  but  If  the  wind  were  in  the  direction  D  B, 
it  would  be  very  bad  but  if  it  blew  in  the  diredion  C  A, 
the  cafe  would  be  very  much  altered  ;  for  then  a  quantity  of 
air  being  forced  in  at  the  opening  F,  and  finding  no  ready 
pafiage,  it  would  be  pent  up  in  the  chamber,  and  force  it- 
felf  up  the  chimney  with  violence.  We  omit  mentioning  what 
would  be  the  efFe<5t  if  the  wind  were  in  other  diredions,  as 
it  is  imagined  thefe  will  be'  fufficiently  obvious  to  every  at¬ 
tentive  obferver  '  It  is'Only  nc^effary  here  to  obferve,  that 
as  doors  or  windows  are  feldom  fo  exadlly  made,  but  they 
produce  fome  effedt,  as  they  always  admit  fome  air  even 
when  lliut,  and  often  occafion  fmoke  when  the  wind,  blows 
from  a  particular  quarter  ;  and  as  workmen  and  others  ge¬ 
nerally  apprehend,  when  houfes  are  troubled  with  fmoke  in 
this  nianner,  that  it  is  occafioned  by  fome  external  caufe, 
and  apply  their  attention  to  cure  it  by  altering  the  top  of  the 
chimney,  which  never  carf  produce  the  Imalleft  fervice  in 
this  cafe;  we  would  recommend  a  more  particular  attention 
to  be  paid  to  the  fitaation  of  doors  and  windows  than  is  ge¬ 
nerally  beftowed;  efpecially  in  fuch  fituations  where  they 
are  expofed  to  any  violent  current  of  air  in  a  particular  di- 
redlion,  as  in  narrow  lanes,  or  defiles  of  any  fort,  where  the 
wind,  when  in  particular  diredlions,  is  hurried  along  with  a 
prodigious  rapidity.  And,  that  the  effects  of  different  po- 
fitions  may  be  Hill  more  obvious,  we  lhall  produce  fcveral 
other  examples. 

Suppofe  a  chamber,  fig.  9.  having  a  door  at  A,  and  two 
windows  B  C,  with  a  fire  place  D.  If  the  wind  came  in 
the  direction  DA,  and  if  the  door  tranfmitted  as  much  or 
more  air  than  was  admitted  at  both  the  windows,  a  current 
of  air  would  run  from  all  parts  of  the  chamber  towards  A, 
and  therefore  would  have  a  tendency  to  occafion  fmoke:  but 
if  as  much  or  more  air  came  in  at  the  windows  than  could 
get  out  at  the  door,  there  could  be  no  fuch  current;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  it  would  be  forced  up  the  chimney,  and  carry 
the  fmoke  along  with  it :  wherefore  in  this  fituation,  a  room 
rniight  fometimes  be  cured  of  fmoke,  by  making  the  door 
as  clofe  as  poffible ;  nothing  could  be  more  hurtful  in  this 
cafe  than  boring  a  hole  in  the  door.  But  if  the  houfe  was 
in  fuch  a  fituation  as  to  be  more  frequently  expofed  to  a 
wind  which  came  inthe  diredion  of  AD,  it  would  run  little 
rifle  of  being  troubled  with  fmoke. 

Suppofe  a  room,  fig.  10.  havings  a  door  at  A,  and  two 
windows  B  and  C,  with  a  fire-place  D.  If  the  wind  came 
in  the  diredion  CB  or  BC,  and  both  the  windows  were 
open,  it  is  evident  that  the  fmoke  would  be  drawn  from  the 
chimney  by  the  flrong  current  of  air  pafiing  through  the 
room  ;  or  if  the  window  upon  which  the  wind  came  were 
clofed,  and  the  oppofite  one  open,  nearly  the  fame  effed 
would  be  produced:  bin  if  the  window  upon  which  the  wind 
blew  were  open,  and  the  oppofite  one  and  the  door  flint, 
the  room  would  be  immediately  cleared  of  fmoke  entirely. 
In  this  fituation,  iris  evident,  that  if  the  windows  were  badly 
_  made,  fo  as  to  admit  much  air,  it  would  tend  to  occafion 
fmoke,  efpecially  if  the  door  were  in  the  fame  fituation  ;  it 
is  therefore  of  confequence  to  attend  to  this  circumftance  in 
«  fituation  fimilar  to  this. 

Having  premifed  fo  much  wdth  regard  to  fingle  rooms, 
we  fhall  now  proceed  toconfider  a  more  compound  flrudure. 
Thus,  let  fig.  II.  reprefent  a  building  confining  of  two 
chambers,  K  L,  joined  by  a  paflage.  The  chamber  K  ha¬ 
ving  a  door  B  communicating  with  the  paflage,  a  window 
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F,  and  fire-place  G;  and  that  at  L  having  a  door  C,  ano* 
ther  door  or  window  D,  the  window  E,  and  fire-place  H, 
the  entry  to  the  whole  being  by  the  door  A.  Let  us  novv 
confider  what  would  be  the  effe<5l  of  the  wind  coming  from 
different  directions  upon  this  building.  And  firft,  fuppofe 
the  wind  blew  in  the  direction  AM  :  If  all  the  doors  and 
windows  were  clofc  fliut,  and  very  little  air  w^ere  admitted, 
there  would  be  little  rifk  of  fmoke  ;  but  as  there  would 
furely  be  fome  admitted  through  thefe  different  openings, 
there  would  be  fome  chance  that  the  chamber  L  would  be 
troubled  with  fmoke,  becaufe  of  fome  the  air  which  forced 
its  paflage  through  the  chinks  of  the  door  A  would  pafs 
through  the  doors  C  and  D,  which  migh?  produce  fmoke  in 
a  fmall  degree.  There  would  be  Jittle^chance  that  the  cham¬ 
ber  K  would  fmoke  in  this  cafe;  becaufe  although  diere  is 
a  general  fuCtlon  through  the  paflage  from  B  to  D,  yet  as 
it  is  in  fomcmeafure  interrupted  by  the  clofe  door  at  C,  it 
will  be  but  Imall;  and  as  the  wind  is  interrupted  in  its 
courfe  by  the  wall  of  the  paffage,  fome  of  it  will  be  forced 
through  the  chinks  of  the  window  F,  which  would  more 
than  counterbalance  the  effects  of  the  other  fuCtion.  But 
if  the  door  D  were  open,  both  the  chimneys  would  fmoke; 
efpecially  if  the  doors  B  and  C  were  open  alfo,  as  the  cur¬ 
rent  would  be  then  very  flrong  towards  thar^oint.  Butin 
all  cales  the  fmoke  of  this  houfe  would  be  prevented  by 
keeping  the  door  at  D  (hut,  and  that  at  A  open  ;  but  if  the 
houfe  was  in  fuch  a  fituation  as  to  be  more  expofed  to  that 
wind  than  any  other,  it  would  be  better  to  clofe  up  the 
door  D  altogether.  If  the  wind  more  commonly  came 
from  M  towards  A,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  a  houfe 
fituated  like  this  would  be  quite  free  of  fmoke,,  as  the  gen  ral 
current  of  air  would  be  towards  the  chimneys  ;  but  the 
chamber  K  would  run  greater  riflt  than  L,  as  the  fuClion 
might  fometimes  be  drawn  towards  the  window  F  ;  but  if 
the  door  A  were  in  the  oppofite  fids  of  the  palTage,  that  in¬ 
convenience  would  be  avoided  alfo.  If  the  more  general 
current  of  air  were  froni  K"  towards  L,  this  houfe  behoved 
to  be  troubled  with  fmoke  unlefs  the  windows  were  very 
clofc :  but  there  would  not  be  the  fmalleft  chance  for  that, 
when  it  came  from  L  towards  K. 

We  might  now  proceed  to  give  more  examples  of  this 
fort :  but  as  it  would  be  impoflible  to  enumerate  all  the 
variety  of  cafes  that  might  occur,  it  is  imagined  that  thefe 
will  befufliclent  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  any  building  ought  to  be  examined  in  this  relpeCl;  and 
hemufl:  be  left  to  his  own  diferetion  to  apply  the  principles 
above  explained  to  all  the  variety  of  cafes  that  may  occur. 
In  large  complicated  buildings,  it  no  doubt  requires  a  greater 
extent  of  thought  to  combine  all  the  various  eircumflances 
together,  and  draw  a  general  conclufion,  than  in  fmaller 
and  more  firaple  ones  ;  but  if  the  following  general  rules  are 
attended  to,  the  complaints  arifing  from  this  caufe  would 
be  but  few.  ifl.  Avoid  as  much  as  may  be  long  paflages 
leading  to  very  diflant  parts  of  a  building,  as  there  is  often 
a  flrong  current  of  air  in  thefe  which  helps  to  diflurb  the  free 
circulation  of  air  up  the  chimneys.  2d,  Place  the  chimneys 
in  general  in  that  fide  of  the'apartment  towards  which  the 
wind  which  in  general  prevails  moft  in  the  fituation  where 
the  houfe  is  placed  blows :  And,  3d,  make  as  many,  if  not 
more,  doors  and  windows  (efpecially  fuch  as  have  occafion 
to  be  mofl  frequently  open)  on  that  fide  of  the  building 
from  whence  the  mofl  prevalent  wind  does  come. 

Illd.  The  third  general  caufe  of  fmoke  in  houfes  is  the 
7  P  wrong 
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wrong  pofition  of  the  houfe  with  regard  to  external  ob- 
jedis,  which,  by  interrupting  the  courfe  of  the  air,  makes 
it  a/Tunie  various  diredtions,  and  wheel  about  in  eddies,  fo  as 
to  prevent  it  from  afcending  with  eafe^from  the  chimney 
lop,  or  beats  it  down  into  the  room  with  violence.  This  is 
more  feldom  the  caufe  of  fmoky  houfes  than  either  of  the 
two  before  mentioned;  although  it  feems  to  be  almofl  the  only 
one  attended  to  by  the  perfons  who  pretend  to  cure  fmoky 
houfes  at  prefent,  as  mod  of  their  remedies  are  adapted  to 
remove  the  diforders  arihng  from  this  caufe  alone.  We 
fhall  briefly  point  out  the  feveral  cats  in  which  this  can  oc¬ 
cur,  that  every  one  may  be  enabled  to  judge  for  himfelf 
when  thele  cures  are  proper  or  not. 

The  air  (as  has  been  laid)  is  a  fluid,  and  wind  a  current 
ofthatflu  d;  which,  when  driven  along  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  flows  with  a  fmooth  and  equal  Itream,  unlefs  when 
oppofed  by  fome  objedt  which  interrupts  its  courfe;  but 
when  it  meets  with  any;  objedl  which  diredtly  oppofes  its 
courfe,  it  is  in  fome  meafure  pufhed  back  again,  and  made 
to  fpread  on  every  fide,  till  it  mee.s  with  fome  open  fide,  to¬ 
wards  which  it  flows  with  great  impeiuofity.  It  is  likewife 
a  fluid  of  confiderable  gravity,  and  therefore  prefles  upon 
the  furface  of  the  earth  with  great  force;  fo  that,  when  a 
current  of  it  flows  along  the  furface  of  our  globe,  it  has  a 
tendency  to  move  forward  and  prels  downward  at  the 
fame  time  ;  from  whence  if  happens,  that  when  a  current  of 
air  is  forced  over  the  top  of  any  high  objedt,  the  fide  of  which 
defcends  perpendicularly  downward,  the  velocity  of  the 
current  at  firfl  overcomes  the  gravity,  and  it  flies  a  fliort  way 
over  in  that  diredlion;  but  the  power  of  gravity  adting  up¬ 
on  the  under  furface,  draws  it  downward,  and  in  a  fliort 
time  overcomes  the  impetus  that  it  had  to  rulh  forward,  and 
occafions  a  fort  of  eddy  nearly  fimilar  to  what  we  fee  a- 
mong  water  bohind  a  flone  which  interrupts  the  violence  of 
its  currents. 

To  illuflrate  this  more  plainly,  let  AB,  fig.  I2.  reprefent 
a  p.irt  of  a  high  building,  near  to  which  is  a  fraaller  one 
CD;  and  let  the  dotted  line  EF  reprefent  a  current  of  air 
flowing  with  confiderable  force  in  the  diredlion  FE.  It  is 
plain  that  it  will  flow  ftraight  forward  over  the  top  of  the 
fmall  building';  but  when  it  meets  with  the  large  objedl,  it 
will  be  interrupted  in  its  courfe,  and  fpread  itfelf  on  every 
fide,  as  reprefented  by  the  dotted  lines  GG  err.  at  laft  it 
Wtii  flow  towards  that  place  through  which  it  can  efcape 
with  the  greatell  eafe.  If  the  oppofing  objedl  be  large,  and 
has  no  opening'through  which  it  can  iffue  near  the  ground, 
then  it  will  afeend  to  the  top  of  it,  and  flow  off  in  that  di¬ 
redlion,  carrying  the  fnioke  which  afeends  from  the  fmali 
chimney  C  along  with  it  :  but  if  there  is  any  opening  be¬ 
low,  either  a  ftreet  or  lane,  or  any  other  paffage  that  will 
admit  the  windto  pafs,  then  will  the  natural  gravity  of  the 
air  draw  the  general  current  downward  to  flow  off  through 
the  lower  paffage;  in  which  cafe,  the  fmoke  which  ought  to 
afeend  through  the  chimney  C,  meeting  with  a  current  of 
air  oppofing  its  paffage,  will  not  be  at  diberty  to  iffue 
forth,  but  be  forced  back  again  into  the  room  from  hence 
it  proceed,  unlefs  fome  contrivance  is  fallen  upon  to  pre¬ 
vent  it,  ^ 

Again,  let  A,  fig.  13.  reprefent  a  fmall  building  at  the 
fide  of  a  gAkt  rock  B,  and  the  wind  coming  in  the  diredlion 
C  D  ;  when  the  current  of  air  comes  to  the  point  D,  being 
hurried  forward  with  great  Velocity,  it  goes  a  little  forward, 
but-  foon  defcends  dovvaward,  and  gradually  is  refledled  more 
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and  more  inward,  as  reprelented  by  the  dotted  lines  E  E, 
<bc.  fo  that,  delcending  downwards  upon  the  top  of  the  chim- 
oey  A,  the  fmoke  is  beat  back  again  into  the  apartments. 
Thus  it  is  that  low  houfes,  when  contiguous  to  high  objedls*, 
are  in  danger  of  being  difturbed  with  fmoke.  If  the  conti¬ 
guous  objea"be  not  very  high,  the  diforder  may  be  ured 
by  Ifeightening  the  chimney  of  the  \ov/  houfe  but  if  it  is 
very  high,  it  will  be  nece/Tary  to  cover  the  top  of  the  chim¬ 
ney  in.iuch  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  wind  from  entering 
it,  at  the  fame  time  that  a  paffage  is  left  at  fome  ot  the 
fides  through  which  the  fmoke  may  iffue  with  freedom.  Ma¬ 
ny  are  the  contrivances  which  have  been  invented  for  this 
purpofe,  which  arc  to  be  met  with  every  where;  and  as  there 
is  no  difliciilty  m  accomplifliing  the  defired  end  by  an  infi¬ 
nite  variety  of  methods,  every  one  who  needs  fuch  a  thing 
may  pleafe  his  own -fancy  in  the  choice.  We  have  thought 
it  unrieceffary  to  add  any  more  but  one  kind  of  thefe,  fig.  14. 
which  will  anfwer  the  end  effedualiy. 

It  is  evident  that  houfes  lituated  near  high  hills,  or  thick 
woods,  will  be  in  fome  meafure  expofed  to  the  fame  incon¬ 
venience  ;  but  it  is  iikewife  plain,  that  if  a  houfe  be  fituated 
upon  the  flope  of  a  hill,  as  at  F,  fig.  13.  it  will  not  be  in 
any  danger  of  fmoke  when  the  wind  blows  towards  that  fide 
of  the  hill  vipon  which  it  is  fituated  ;  for  the  current  of  air 
coming  over  the  houfe-top  in  the  diredion  G  H,  is  imme¬ 
diately  changed  by  the  flope  of  the  hill  to  the  direaion  H  C, 
which  powerfully  draws  the  fmoke  upward  from  the  top  of 
the  chimney.  ■  But  it  is  alfo  evident,  that  a  houfe  in  this 
fituation  will  be  liable  to  Imoke  when  the  wind  blows  from 
the  hill ;  for  the  current  of  air  coming  downward  in  the  di- 
reflion  C  H,  will  beat  downward  on  the  chimney  F,  and 
prevent  the  fmoke  from  afcending  with  freedom.  But  the 
effedt  will  be  much  heightened,  if  the  doors  and 'windows 
are  chiefly  in  the  lowemiofl  lide  of  the  houfe. 

Thefe  are  fome  6%'ihe  moll  general  circumflances  which 
prevent  the  free  afeent  of  imoke,  arifing  from  external  ob- 
jeds  :  but  there  are  many  other  leff^r  caufes  which  may  at 
times  occafion  fmoke,  ail  of  which  it  would  be  tedious  here 
to  enumerate  ;  fuch  as,  blafts  of  air,  refledled  from  the  fides, 
of  mountains,  and  coming  down  valleys  with  great  impetu- 
ofity,  occafioning,  in  particular  fituations,  eddies  or  yhirl- 
winds  of  different  forts.  In  Ihort,  whatever  in  any  niea- 
fure  dillurbs  the  free  motion  of  the  air,  h  in  danger  of  pro¬ 
ducing  fudden  gulls,  which  may  occafion  fmoke.  There¬ 
fore,  whoever  builds  in  a  fituation  which  is  not  altogether 
free,  may  lay  his  account  with  having  fome  fudden  gulls  of 
fmoke,  unlefs  he  forms  the  top  of  his  chimney  fo  as  to  ob¬ 
viate  it.  And  there  are  fome  fituations  fo  much  expofed  to 
fudden  gulls  of  wind,  fometimes  whirling  round,  fometimes 
beat  fuddenly  downward,  or  as  fuddenly  carried  up  again, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  guard  againll  every  danger,  in  thefe 
fituations  we  would  recommend  foniething  of  the  form  of 
what  is  reprefented  at  fig.  15.  which  would  be  proof againft 
every  wind  whatever. 

Having  thus  traced  the  caufes  of  fmoky  houfes,  and  re¬ 
duced  them  to  dilliil^l  claffes  for  the  fake  of  difliniflnefs  ;  it 
is  neceffary.  before  we  quit  this  fubje<fl,  to  obferve,  tha 
many  cafes,  two  or  more  of  thefe  may  be  combined  to  aug> 
ment  the  malady,  and  therefore  it  is  neceffary  to  have  all 
thefe  circumflances  in  view  in  every  particular  cafe.  It  now 
only  remains  that  we  point  out  the  feveral  phenomenji  which 
may  lead  us  to  dillinguifli  from  which  of  thefe  genei^d  cau- 
fss  the  diforder  complained  of  may  proceed.  And, 
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-  ift,  If  It  is  owing  to  a  fault  in  the  conftrU(5lion  of  the 
cVimney  itfelf,  it  will  fnuke  almolt  corwinually  efpecially 
in  calm  weather. 

2d,  If  it  does  not  fmoke  in  calm  weather,  or  only  when 
the  wind  comes  from  fome  particular- quarter,  and  can  then 
be  cured  by  opening  fome  door  or  window,  the  fault  may 
be  looked  for  in  the  diftributio.n  of  the  doors  or  windows  of 
the  houfe.  The  only  cafe  in  which  therd*  is  a  difficulty  to 
dillinguifh,  whether  it  is  owing  to  the  fault  of  the  chimney 
or  the  houfe,  is  when  it  proceeds  from  too  much  clofenefs 
of  the  apartment  But  this  may  be  eafily  known  by  trying 
it  in  a  calm :  for  if  it  proceeds  from  this  caufe,  there  will 
be  no  fmoke  in  a  perfect  calm,  if  the  doors  are  left  open  ; 
whereas,  if  the  defed  proceeds  from  a  fault  in  the  chimney 
itfelf,  it  will  flill  continue  to  fmoke  when^calm,  evCn  when 
the  doors  are  open. 

gd.  When  the  fmoke  is  occafioned  by  external  caufes, 
thefe  can  be  generally  feen;  but  it  may  be  likewife  known 
by  thir,  that  it  defeends  in  fudden  puffs  with  great  vio^ence 
St  times,  'even  when  the  doors  and  v.’indows  are  not  alter¬ 
ed.  JBy  attending  to  thefe  few  rules  with  care,  there  will 
be  little  danger  of  miftaking  the  caufe  from  whence  this 
diforder  proceeds. 

We  piall  conclude  thefe  obfervations  with  a  few  remarks 
on  fome  particular  cafes  which  can  hardly  be  reduced  to  any 
of  the  foregoing  heads.  And, 

ift.  It  fometimes  happens,  that  the  fmoke  is  prevented 
from  .afeending  with  freedom,  by  having  a  fmall  part  of  the 
top  of  the  chimney  broke  down,  fo  as  that  fome  parts  of  it 
remain  higher  than  others,  which  in  fome  meafure  reduces 
it  to  the  hate  of  a  chimney  at  the  fide  of  a  higher  one.  To 
prevent  this,  it  is  always  proper  to  have  the  top  of  the  chim¬ 
ney  finiffied  with  phones  neatly  cut,  and  firmly  built.  It  is 
not  to  be  doubted  biit  that  thofe  things^  which  are  placed 
upon  particular  chimneys  with  a  view  to  cure  them  of  fmoke, 
do  often,  from  the  fame  caufe,  hurt  the  neighbouring  chim¬ 
neys  built  in  the  fame  wall. 

2d,  A  chamber  is  fometimes  filled  with  fmoke,  when  a 
lire  is  kindled  in  a  neighbouring  chimney,  and  none  in  it, 
although  there  is  no  appearance  of  fmoke  when  it  has  a  fire 
burning  in  its  own  grate.  This  may  fometimes  proceed 
from  a  fmall  hole  breaking  through  the  thin  partition  that 
divides  the  two  chimneys  from  one  another  ,  and  as  fmoke 
is  a  weighty  body,  which  is  only  buoyed  up  by  the  warm 
air  which  paffes  through  the^fire.  when  it  penetrates  into 
the  cold  chimney  it  naturally  fubfides,  a  d  comes  down  to 
the  chamber  with  which  the  chimney  communicates,  wfien 
.  there  is  no  fire  to  carry  it  off.  But  this  difeafe  is  gene¬ 
rally  produced  by  the  fmoke  entering  at  the  top  of  the 
chimney,  and  defeending  downwards :  if  tbis  lafi  is  the  cafe, 
it  may  be  cured,  on  man'  oeexfions,  by  fetting  . a  pretty  high 
Hone  at  the  top  of  the  chimney,  as  a  d’vifion  between  each 
'two  :  but- the  furefi  method,  in  all  cafes,  is  to  have  a  fmoke- 
board  exa<5Ily  fitted  into  die  chimney  above  the  grate,  which 
on  all  occafions  effedUialk  pjevenis  it. 

3d,  It  frequently  happens,  that  a  chimney  does  not  carry 
off  the  fmoke  well  at  fi  d  when  the  fire  is  liiridled,  although 
there  is  not  the  Imalled  tendency  to  it  at  other  times.  This 
proceeds  from  the  narrownefs  of  the  chimney;  for  when’ 
the  fire  is  kindled,  the  whole  tube  is  filled  with  cold  air,  as 
weighty  as  that  in  the  appartment ;  and  being  expanded  by 
the  fire  at  the  bottom;  it  endeavours  to  afeend  upward,  but 
b.eing  pent  in  by  the  nArro\\^nefs  of  the  tube,  and  preffed  by 


the  column  of  cold  air  above  it,  it  is  fome  time  before  it  can 
wholly  overcome  that  refiftance,  and  fome  of  it  is  forced 
into  the  chamber,  till  by  degrees  the  whole  chimney  is  heat¬ 
ed,  and  then  it  vents  quite  well.  If  the  Imoke  produced  by' 
this  means  is  not  very  troublefome,  it  may  be  borne  with; 
but  if  it  be  extremely  difagreable,  it  may  be  cured  by  ha¬ 
ving  a  large  fficet  of  milled  iron,  large  enough  to  reach  be¬ 
tween  the  two  fides  of  the  firerplace,  and  as  "deep  as  to 
reach  from  the  mantle  to  the  grate,  or  lower,  which  might 
by  any  contrivance  be  hung  up  before  the  fire  at  that  time 
to  a<5l  in  fome  meafure  as  a  fmoke-chimney,  I'his  wouldL' 
quickly  make  the  fire  burn,  and  carry  of  the  fmoke  entirely. 
After  that  is  effeded,  it  might  then  be  removed,  till  another 
occafion, 

SMOLENSKO,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  fame  name 
in  Mufeovy,  fituated  on  the  confines  of  Poland  :  in  E. 
long.  33®,  and  N.  iat.  56^. 

SMUGGLERS,  in  law',  thofe  perfons  who  conceal  or 
run  prohibited  goods,  or  goods  that  have  not 'paid  his 
Majefiy’s  cuftoms. 

SMUT,  in  hiilbandry,  a  difeafe  in  corn,  when  the  grains, 
inftead  of  being  filled  with  flour,  are  full  of  a  Itinking 
black  powder. 

There  are  two  remedies  for  the  fmut,  recommended  by 
writers  on  huffiandry;  viz.  fieeping  the  feed  in  fait  brine,, 
and  changing  the  feed.  ^ 

As  to  the  fteeping  of  feed,  wh6n  wheat  is  intended  for 
drilling,  it  mufl  be  foaked  in  a  brine  ol  pure  fait,  diffoi- 
ved  in  water,  fince  urine  is  found  to  be  highly  prejudicial. 
The  moft  expeditious  way  of  brining  wheat  for  drilling, 
is  to  lay  it  in  a  heap,  and  waffi  it  with  a  flrOng  brine 
fprinkled  on  it,  ftirring  it  up  with  a  ffiovel,  that  it  may 
be  all  equally  brined,  or  wetted  with  it  ;  after  this,  lift 
on  fome  fine  lime  all  over  the  furface,  and  ftir  it  up,  (till ' 
lifting  on  more  in  the  fame  manner  till  the  whole  is  dull¬ 
ed  with  the  lime  ;  it  will  then  be  foon  dry  enough  to  be. 
drilled  without  farther  tiouble.  It  mull:  be  quick.lime, 
in  its  full  ftrength,  that  is  u fed  on  this  occafion. 

The  bread  made  of-fmutty  corn,  is  very  pernicious, 
a<5Iing  as  a  narcotic,  and  occafioning-not  only  fleepinefs, 
but  vertigo-s,  and  even  convulfions. 

SMYRNA,  a  city  and  port-town  of  Afiatic  Turky,  fiiua- 
ted  on  a  b>iy  of  the  Archipelago,  in  the  province  of  Ionia,  in « 
Leffer  Afia,  1 00  miles  north  of  Rhodes^  and  200  miles  near- 
]y.fouihol  Conliantinople:  ,E.  long.  27°,N.lat.  37°  30'. 
SMYRNIUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  digy^ 
nia  clafs.  The  fruit  is  oblong,  and  firiated  ;  and  the  pei 
•  t'als  are  ffiarp-poinied,  and  carinated.  There,  are  five 
fpecies,  only  one  of  them,  viz-,  the  olufatrum,  or  alex- 
anders,  a  native  of  Britain. 

SNAFFLE,  in  the  manege,  is  a  very  flender  bit-mouth,- 
without  any  branches,  much  ufed  in  England  ;  tire  true  : 
bridles  being  referved  for  the  fervice  of  war. 

SNAIL,  in  zoology.  See  LI^tAX. 

SNAKE,  in  zoology.  SccAnguis. 

Snakc  root,  in  botany.  See  Polygala, 

Snake. WEED,  in  botany.  See  Polygonum, 
SNAPDRAGON,  in  botany*.  See  Antirrh i num. 
SNEEZING,  a  convulfive  motion  of  the  mufcics  of  the 
brnid.  whereby  the  air  is  expelled  from  the  nofe  with  > 
much  vehemence  and  nojfe. 

Sneezing  is  caufed  by  the  irritation  of  the  upper  meim- 
^  brans  c 
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Iirane  of  the  nofe,  occafioned  by  acrid Tubdances  floating 
in  the  air,  or  by.  medicines  called  flernutatories. 

SNETHAM,  a  market-town  of  Norfolk,  twenty-eight 
miles  north-wed  of  Norwich. 

SNIPE,  in  ornithology.  See  Tantalus. 

•SNOW,  a  meteor  produced  in  this  manner  :  When  the  va¬ 
pours  are  become  conflderably  condenfed,  yet  not  fo  far 
as  to  be  liquified,  or  diflblved  into  water  ;  then,  by  a  fpe- 
cial  degree  of  coldriefs  in  the  upper  region  of  the  air,  the 
particles  of  the  condenfed  vapour  are  changed  into  ice  ; 
ieveral  of  which  adhering  together,  form  little  fleeces  of 
a  white  fubdance,  fomev/hat  heavier  than  the  air  ;  and 
therefore  defcend  in  a  flow  and  gentle  manner  through  it; 
being  fubjedf,  by  reafon  of  its  lightnefs,  to  be  driven  a- 
bout  by  the  various  motions  of  the  air  and  wind  ;  and 
is  what,  when  arrived  to  the  furface  of  the  earth,  we  call 
fnow. 

Snow  frutdifies  the  ground  ;  for  indance,  by  guarding 
the  corn  or  other  vegetables  from 'the  intenfer  cold  of 
the  air,  efpeclally  the  cold  piercing  winds. 

SNOWDON-hill,  the  highed  mountain  in  Wales,  fita- 
ated  in  Caernarvonfliire. 

SNOW-drop,  in  botany.  See  Galanthus. 

SNUFF,  a  powder  chiefly  made  of  tobacco,  the  ufe  of 
which  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  defcription  here. 

:SOAL-fish,  in  ichthyology.  See  Pleuronectes. 

SOAP,  a  kind  of  pade,  fometimes  hard  and  dry,  and 
lometimes  foft  and  liquid,  much  ufed  in  wafhing,  whiten- 

"  ing  linens,  and  by  dyers,  fullers,  ^c.  See  Chemi  stry, 
P.  93»  *49. 

The  purer  hard  foap  is  the  only  fort  intended  for  in¬ 
ternal  ufe.  This,  triturated  with  oily  or  refinous- matters, 
renders  them  foluble  in  water  ;  and  hence  becomes  an  in¬ 
gredient  in  pills  compofed  of  refins,  promoting  their  dif- 
folution  in  the  domach,  and  union  with  the  animal  fluids. 
Boerhaarve  always  prefcribed  foap  in  refinous  pills,  unlefs 
where  an  alkalefcent  or  putrid  date  of  the  juices  forbad 
its  ufe.  From  the  fame  quality,  foap  feems  well  fitted 
for  diflblving  oily  or  unduous  matters  and  vifcidities  in 
the  human  body  ;  thereby  opening  obdruftions,  and  de- 
terging  ail  the  veflels  it  pafTes  through.  It  is  likewife  a 
powerful  mendruum  for  -the  calculus,  or  done  in  the 
bladder  ;  a'foluiion  of  it  in  lime-water  being  one  of  the 
ftronged  diflblvents  that  can  with  fafety  be  taken  into 

-  the  domach  :  the  virtue  of  this  compofition  is  confider- 
ably  greater  than  the  aggregate  of  the  dilTolving  powers 
of  the  foap  and  lime-water  when  unmixed. 

SOCAGE-,  an  ancient  tenure,  by  which  lands  were  held 
on  condition  of  ploughing  the  lord^s  lands,  and  doing  the 
operations  of  hufbandry,  at  their  own  charges. 

SOCCUS,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  high-flioe,  reaching  a- 
bove  the  ancle,  worn  by  comedians,  as 'the  cothurnus 
whs  by  tragedians. 

SOCIETY,  in  general,  denotes  A  number  of  perfons  united 
together  for  their  mutual  aflidance,  fccurity,  intered,  or 
entertainment. 

The  focial  principle  in  man  is  of  fuch  an  expanfive  na¬ 
ture,  that  it  cannot  be  confined  within  the  circuit  of  a 
family,  of  friends,  of  a  neighbourhood;  it  fpreads  into 
wider  fydems,  and  draws  men  into  larger  communities 
.and  commonwealths  ;  fince  it  is  in  thefe  only,  that  the 
more  fublime  powers  of  our  nature  attain  the  highed  im- 
proveraent  and  perfedion  of  which  they  are  capable. 


Royal  Society,  an  academy  or  college,  edablilhed /by 
charter,  by  king  Charles  II.  for  promoting  natural  know¬ 
ledge,  and  ufeful  arts,  by  experiments. 

It  confids  of  feveral  hundred  fellows,  or  members, 
modly  Britilh ;  forae  perfons  of  the  highed  rank,  and 
many  eminent  gentlemen  and  learned  men  of  other  nations. 

Their  meetings  are  held  once  a  week,  at  their  houfe  in 
Crane-Court,  Fleet-dreet,  London;  where  they  ailcourfc 
upon  the  produ<dions  and  rarities  of  nature  and  art,  and, 

,  confider  how  the  fame  may  be  improved  for  the  good  of 
mankind:  here  are  alfo  read  letters,  and  other  philofophi- 
cal  papers,  fent  by  ingenious  perfons  both  at  home  and 
abroad;  upon  which  they  difcourfe  in  the  plained  man¬ 
ner,  without  a{Fc<ding  dudied  fpeeches.  ‘  | 

This  fociety,  of  which  his  Britannic  majedyis  perpe-  | 

tual  patron,  is  governed  by  a  council  of  twenty-one  mem-  j 

bers  ;  ten  of  whom  arc  yearly  chofen  out  of  the  fociety,  ] 

on  St.  Andrew’s-day.  The  chief  of  the  council  bears  the  | 

title  of  prefidCnt,  whofe  proper  oflice  is,  to  call  and  dif-  > 

folve  the  meetings”;  to  propofe  the  matter  to  be  debated;  \ 

call  for  experiments;  and  admit  fuch  members  as  fiiall  be  ' 

defied,  which  mud  be  by  a  majority  of  at  lead  twenty-  | 

one  votes;  where  pon  he  is  admitted,  after  paying  40  s. 
and  fubicribing  that  he  will  endeavour  to  promote  the  j 

good  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  by  the  improvemenjt  |] 

of  natural  knowledge;  and  being  thus  admitted,  he  after-  'I 

wards  pays  13  s.  a  quarter,  as  long  as  he  continues  a 
member  of  the  lociely. 

Society  /hr  the  encouragement  of  arts^  manu/aBuref,  j 

and  commerce.  The  public  fpirit  of  this  age  is  no -where  4 

more  remarkably  fhewn,  than  in  the  flourilhing  condition  j 

of  this  valuable  fociety,  whofe  objefi  is  the  improvement 
of  the  polite,  ufeful,  and  commercial  arts,  in  all  their  1 

.  various  branches,  by  exciting  indudry  and  emulation  a- 
mong  all  who  can  be  dimulated  by  honorary  or  pecuniary  >| 

rewards.  It  was  fet  on  foot  in  the  year  1753,  ^7  | 

Lord  Folkdone,  Lqrd  Romney,  Dr  Hales,  and  feven  I 
or  eight  private  gentlemen,  who  were  brought  together  I 
by  the  unwearied  pains  of  Mr  William  Shipley,  who  had  * 
long  laboured  to  reduce  into  praflice  a  feheme  he  had 
formed  for  this  purpofe  This  fociety,  at  their  fecond 
meeting,  determined  to  make- a  beginning,  by  propofing  ^ 

rewards  for  the  difeovery  of  cobalt,  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  art  of  drawing,  and  for  the 
planting  of  madder  in  th^  kingdom.  And  now  money 
being*  wanted,  a  voluntary  fubfeription  was  begun ;  foot! 
after  which  a  plan  was  drawn  up  for  forming,  regulating, 
and  governing  the  fociety';  and  now  the  utility  of  fuch 
a  fociety  became  fo  well  underftood,  that  immediately 
feveral  noblemen  and  gentlemen  offered  themfelres  as 
members;  and  ever  fince  that  time,  its  increafe  has  been 
fo  extraordinrry,  that  it  confifls  of  feveral  thoufand  mem¬ 
bers,  among  whom  are  moil  of  the  nobility,  and  perfons 
of  large  fortunes  in  the  kingdom.  The  officers  of  this 
fociety  are,  a  prefident,  eight  vice-prefidents,  a  regifter, 
a  fecretary,  and  an  affiftant-fecretary,  who  are  all  chofen 
by  ballot  annually  on  the  firll  Tuefday  in  March.  Every 
perfon  defiring' to  be  a  member  of  this  fociety  muft  be 
propofed  by  three  members  ;  his  name,  addition,  and 
place  of  abode,  being  read  aloud  by  the  fecretary,  he  is 
ballottcd  for  at  the  next  meeting  :  he  fliall  be  deemed  a 
perpetual  member  upon  payment  of  twenty  guineas,  or  a 
fubferibing  member  upon  payment  of  any  fum  not  lefs  , 

thar^  j 
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than  two  guineas  annually.  Ladies  are  alfo  admitted 
members,  and  foreigners  are  llkewife  admitted  as  hono¬ 
rary  or  correfponding  members.  The  money  of  the  fo- 
ciety  is  placed  in  the  bank  of  England,  in  the  name  of 
the  prefident  and  vice-prelidehts,  three  of  whom  are  em¬ 
powered  to  draw  any  fum  theTociety  fliall  order,  to  be 
paid.  The  fociety’s  office  is  oppofite  to  Beauford  build¬ 
ings  in  the  Strand,  in  London,  where  their  meetings  are 
held  every  Wcdnefday  evening, -from  the  fecond  Wed- 
nefday  in  November,  to  the  laft  Wednefday  in  May,  and 
at  other  times  every  firft  and  third  Wednefday  of  every 
month. 

Society  for  the  reformation  of  manners ^  and  putting  in 
execution  .the  laws  againft  immorality  and  profanenefs. 
It  v/as  fet  on  foot  about  forty  years'ago,  by  five  or  fix 
private  perfons  in  London,  but  is  fince  exceedingly  in- 
creafed  by  numbers  of  all  denominations.  A  particular 
body  of  the  mod  confiderable  hereof,  bear  the  expence 
of  profecutions,  6'r.  without  any  contribution  from  the 
reft.  Thefe  chiefly  apply  themfclves  to  the  profecuting 
people  for  fwearing,  drunkennefs,  and  prophaning  the  fab- 
baih.  Another  body,  of  about  fifty  perfons,  apply  them- 
felves  to  the  fupprefling  Icwdncfs,  and  by  them  above  five 
hundred  lewd  houfes  have  been  actually  fupprefted  ;  a 
third  body  confifts  of  conftables  ;  and  a  fourth  of  inform¬ 
ers.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  eight  other  regular  mixed 
bodies  of  houfe-keepers  and  officers,  who  infpeeft  the  be¬ 
haviour  of  the  conftables  and  other  officers,  affift  in  fearch- 
ing  dlforderly  houfes,  feiziug  offenders,  giving  informa¬ 
tion,  6'<r.  There  are  feveral  other  focieties  of  this  kind 
at  Briftol,  Canterbury,  Nottingham,  he. 

Society  for  propagating  the  gofpel  in  foreign  paris^  was 
inftituted  by  king  William,  in  1701,  for  fecuring  a  main¬ 
tenance  for  an  orthodox  clergy,  and  making  other  provi- 
fions  for  the  propagation  of  the  gofpel  in  the  plantations, 
colonies,  frontiers,  he.  To  that  end  he  incorporated  the 
archbiftiops,  feveral  biffiops,  and  other  nobility,  gentry, 
and  clergy,  to  the  number  of  ninety,  with  privilege  to 
purchafe  two  thoufand  pounds  per  year,  inheritance 'and 
eftates  for  lives  or  years,  with  other  goods' to  any  value. 
They  meet  yearly  on  the  third  Friday  of  February,  to 
chufe  a  prefident,  vicc-prefident,.  and  other  officers;  and 
the  third  Friday  in  every  month  to  tranfaft  bufinefs,  de¬ 
pute  fit  perfons  to  take  fubfcrlpt ions  for  the  faidufes,  and 
of  all  nieneys  fo  received  to  give  account  to  the  lord  chan¬ 
cellor,  he.  They  have  a  ftanding  committee  at  the  chap- 
ter-houfe  to  prepare  matters  for  the  monthly  meeting 
which  is  held  at  St.  Martinis  library. 

Society  propagating  Chrijiian  knonulcdge.  This  was 
begun  in  1699  perfons  of  worth,  he.  Its  ori¬ 

ginal  defign  was  to  propagate  religion  in  the  plantations, 
to  fecore  the  pious  education  of  the  poor  at  home,  “and  to 
reclaim  thofe  that  err  in  the  fundamentals  of  Chriftianity, 
In  the  year  1791,  they'had  procured  confiderable  charities, 

,  and  tranfmitted  the  fame  to  the  plantations,  in  libraries, 
bibies,  catechifms,  he.  With  a  voluntary  maintenance  for 
feveral  minifters  to  be  employed  in  the  plantations ;  but 
the  fociety  for  p'^opagaiing  the  gofpel  in  foreign  parts 
being  then  inftituted,  they  were  incorporated  by  charter 
in  the  fame,  and  thus  difch.arged  as  a  particular  fociety 

-  from  the  further  purfuit  of  that  branch  bf  their  original 
defign;  whereupon  they' wholly  turned  themfelves  to  the 
other,  and  are  now  very  confiderable  by  great  acccfiions 
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from  the  clergy  and  laity.  They  meet  weekly  to  concert 
meafures  for  raffing  charity  for  educating  poor  children, 
and  felting  up  fchools  for  that  purpofe,  as'alfo  fdr  the  more 
regular  difpofal  of  books  for  the  inftrudion  of  the  igno¬ 
rant,  erroneous,  he. 

For  the  othiir  focieties  eftabliflied  by  charter,  fee 
College,  Company,  CopvPoration,  and  Stocks. 

Society,  in  Scots  law.  SccLaw,  Fit  xxii.  5.^ 

SOCII  CRiMiN-is,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Tit.  xlixiii. 
50. 

SOCINIANS,  in  church-hiftoty,  a  fe<5l  of  Chriftian  here¬ 
tics,  fo  called  from  their  founder  Fauftus  Socinus,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Sienna  in  Italy.  He,  about  the  year  1574,  began 
openly  to  declare  againft  the*  catholic  faith,  and  taught, 
I.  That  the  eternal  Father  was  the  one  only  God;  that 
the  Word  was  no  more  than  an  expreffion  of  the  Godhead, 
and  had  not  exifted  from  all  eternity;  and  that  Jefus 
Chrift  wasGodnootherwife  than  by  his  fuperiority  above 
all  creatures  who  were  put  in  fubjeflion  to  him  by  the 
.  the  Father.  2.  That  Jefus  Chrift  was  not  a  mediator, 
between  God  and  men,  but  fent  into  the  world  to  ferve 
as  a  pattern  of  their  condu<5t.  3.  That  the  puniffiment 
of  hell  will  laft  but  for  a  certain  time,  after  which  the 
body  and  foul  will  be  deftroyed.  And,'  4.  That  it  is  not 
lawful  for  princes  to  make  war.  Thefe  four  tenets  were 
what  Socinus  defended  with  the  greateft  zeal.  In  other 
matters,  he  was  a  Lutheran  or  a  Calvinift;  and  the  truth 
is,  that  he  did  but  refine  upon  the  errors  of  all  the  anti- 
trinitarians  that  went  before  him. 

SOCOTORA,  an  ifland  in  the  Indian  ocean,  about  feventy 
miles  long,  and  fifty  broad;  fituate  in  E.  long.  53^,  N. 
lat.  iiF 

SOCRATIC  PHILOSOPHY,  the  doctrines  and  opinionc, 
with  regard  to  morality  and  religion,  maintairied  and 
taught  by- Socrates.  .By  the  charadter  of  Socrates  left  us 
by  the  ancients,  particularly  by  his  fcholar  Plato,  Laer¬ 
tius,  he.  he  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  beft  and 
the  wifeft  perfons  in  all  the  heathen  woild.  To  him  is 
aferibed  the  firft  iritroduting  of  moral  phiiofophy,.  which 
is  what  is  meant  by  that  ufual  faying,  “That  Socrates 
“  firft  called  phiiofophy  down  from  heaven  to  earth;”  that 
is,  from  the  contemplation  of  the  heavens  and  heavenly 
bodies,  he  led  men  to  confider  themfelves,  their  owmpaf- 
fions,  opinions,  faculties,  duties,  adlions,  he.  Fie  wrote 
nothing  himfelf;  yet  all  the  Grecian  fc^is  of  philofophers 
refer  their  origin  to  his  difcipline,  particularly  the  plato- 
nifts,  peripatetics,  academics,  cyrenaics,  ftoics,  he.  but 
the  greateft  part  of  his  phiiofophy  v^e  have  in  the  works 
of  Plato. 

SODA,  or  Heat  ef  the  fomach,  in  medicine,  the  name 
of  a  diftempef  confifting  in  a  heat  or  troublefome  burning 
about  the  pit  of  the.  ftoinacb,  or  its  left  mouth  which 
fometimes  is  extended  the  whole  length  of  the  cefo- 
phagus,  with  a  preffure  or  fpafmodic  conftridtion,  ufually 
attacking  the  patient  by  fits.  See  Medicine. 

SODBURY,  a  market-iown  of  Gloucefterfliire,  fituated  ten 
miles  north-eaft  of  Btiftol.  ,  \ 

SODOMY,  tlie  unnatural  crim.e  of  buggery,  thus  called 
from  the  city  of  Sodom,  which  was  deftroyed  by  fire  for 
the  fame.  The  Levitical  law  adjudged  thofe  guilty  cf 
this  execrable  crime  to  death,  and  the  civil  law  affigns 
the  fame  punlftiment  to  it.  Our  law  alfo  makes  it  felony. 

There  is  no  ftgtute  in  Scotland  againft  foJomy ;  the 
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libel  of  the  crrme  is  therefore  founded  on  the  divine  law, 
and  pradice  makes  its  punifhment  to  be  burning  alive. 

SOFA,  in  the  TurkiHi  cudoms,  a  bench  of  wood  raifed 
from  the  ground  about  a  foot  high,  and  placed  round  a 
hail  or  chamber  for  the  people  to  fit  down  upon,  or  to  lie 
along,  and  in  that  poftuf  e  to  take  a  view  of  what  pafies 
in  the  ftreets,  6'^.  for  thefe  benches  are  furrounded  with 
windows;  they  are  covered  with  fincTuky  carpets  ;  and 
upon  that  are  placed  cuHiions  of  fattin,  flowered  with  gold 
or  fome  other  rich  fluff. 

SOFALA,  the  capital  of  the  territory  ^of  that  name  in  A- 
frica,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sofala,  in  E. 
long.  35®,  S.  lat.  20®. 

SOFFITA,  or  Soffit,  in  achite(5lnre,  any  plafond  or  cell¬ 
ing  formed  of  crofs  beams  of  flying  corniches,*  the  fquare 
compartiments  or  pannels  of  which  are  enriched  with 
fculpture,  painting  or  gilding;  fuch  are  thofe  in  the  pa¬ 
laces  of  Italy,  and  in  the  apartments  of  Luxemburg  at' 
Paris. 

SOFTENING,  in  painting,  the  mixing  and  diluting  of  co¬ 
lours  with  the  brufli  or  pencil. 

SOGDIANA,  a  country  of  A’fia,  fituated  on  the  north  fide 
of  the- river  Qxus,  which  feparated  it  from  the  ancient 
Ba<5lria,  now  a  parlof  Ufbec  Tartary. 

SOHAM,  a  market-town  of  Cambridgefliire,  fituated  on  a 
lake  called  Soham  Meer,  intheifle  of  Ely,  fourteen  miles 
north-eaft  of  Cambridge. 

SOIL,  in  agriculture.  See  Agriculture,  p.  50. 

S0IS30NS,  a  city  of  France,  in  the  province  of  the  Iflc 
of  France,  fituated  oa  the  river  Ayfe,  fifty-five  miles 
north-eaft  of  Paris. 

SOL,  the  Sun,  in  aftronomy,  See  Astronomy,  p. 

Sol,  in  chemiftry,  is  gold.  See  Chemistry,  p.  78. 

Sol,  in' heraldry,  denotes  Or,  the  golden  colour  in  the 
arms  of  fovet-eign  -princes. 

SOLAi^US,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p  209. 

SOLANUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  tnono- 
gynia  clafs.  The  corAla  is  rotated;  the  antherae  are  very 
clofe  together,  opening  with  a  double  pore  at  the  points; 
and  the  berry  has  two  cells.  There  are  30  fpecics,  two 
of  them  natives  of  Britain,  viz.  the  nigrum,  or  common 
nighifliade;  and  the  dulcamara,  or  woody  nightfliade. 

Common  nightfliade  is  ufed  to  allay  inflammations. 

Some  years  ago,  the  internal  ufc  of  the  folanura  was 
nnich  recommended  by  fomc  writers,  in  cancerous  cafes, 
foul  ulcers,  and  fcorbutic  eruptions:  however,  later  expe 
rience  has  found  this  Ample  to  be  not  only  of  little  or  no 
efficacy  in  fuch  cafes,  but  to  be  attended  with  aiftual  daa- 
ger  to  the  patient. 

SOLAR,  fomeihing  belonging  to  the  fun.  See  Astrono¬ 
my,  p.  435.  '  ^  „ 

SOLDANELLA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria 
monogynia  clafs.  The  corolla  is  bell-lhaped,  and  fplit  into 
many  fegrnents.  There  is  but  one  fpecles,  a  native  of 
Switzerland. 

SOLDER,  a  metallic  or  mineral  compofition  ufed  in  fol- 
dering  or  joining  together  other  metals. 

Solders  are  made  of  gold,  filver,  copper,  tin,  blfmuth, 
and  lead;  ufually  obferving,  that  in  rhe  compofition  there 
be  fome  of  the  metal  that  is  to  be  foldered  mixed 
wiih  fome  higher  and  finer  metals.  Goldfmiths  ufually 
make  four  kinds  of  folder,  viz,  folder  of  eighr,  where  to 
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feven  parts  of  filver  there  is  oneof  brafsor  copper;  folder 
of  fix,  where  only  a  fixth  part  is  copper;  folder  of  four, 
and  folder  of  three.  It  is  the  mixture  of  copper  in  the 
folder  that  makes  raifed  plate  come  always  cheaper  than 
flat.  The  folder  ufed  by  plumbers  is  made  of  two  pounds 
of  lead  to  one  of  block-tin.  Its  goodnefs  is  tried  by  melt¬ 
ing  it,  and  pouring  the  bignefs  of  a  cfown-piece  upon  a 
table  ;  for  if  good,  there  will  arife  little  bright  fhining 
ftars  therein.  The  folder  for  copper  is  made  like  that  of 
the  plumbers,  only  with  copper  and  tin  ;  for  very  nice 
works,  inftead  of  tin  they  Ibmetimes  ufe  a  quantity  of 
filver.  Solder  for  tin  is  made  of  two  thirds  of  tin  and 
one  of  lead:  but  where  the  work  is  any  thing  delicate,  as 
in  organ  pipes,  where  the  juncture  is  fcarce  difcernable,  it 
is  made  of  one  part  of  bifmuth  and  three  parts  of  pewter, 
SOLDERING,  among  mechanics,  the  joining  and  faftening 
together  two  pieces  of  the  fame  metal,"  or  of  two  differ¬ 
ent  metals,  by  the  fufi  n  and  application  of  fome  metal¬ 
lic  compofition  on  the  extremities  of  the  metals  to  be 
joined.  See  the  laft  article. 

T 0  folder  u  pon  filver,  brafs ,  or  iron :  take  filver,  five  pen¬ 
ny-weight;  brafs,  four  penny-weight ;  melt  them  together 
for  foft  folder,  which  runsfooneft.  Take  filver,  five  penny¬ 
weight;  copper,  three  penny- weight;  melt  them  together  for 
hard  folder.  Beat  the  folder  ihin,  and  lay  it  on  the  place  to  be 
foldered,  which  muft  be  firft  fitted  and  bound  together  with 
wire,  as  occafion  requires;  then  take  borax  in  powder, 
and  temper  it  like  pap,  and  lay  it  upon  the  folder,  letting 
it  dry;  then  cover  it  with  quick  coals,  and  blow,  and  it 
will  run  immediately;  take  it  prefently  out  of  the  fire,  and 
it  is  done.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  if  any  thing  is  to 
be  foldered  in  two  places,  which  cannot  well  be  done  at 
onetime,  you  muft  firft  folder  with  the  harder  folder,  and 
then  with  the  foft ;  for  if  it  be  firft  done  with  the  foft,  it 
will  unfolder  again  before  the  other  is  foldered.  Let  it 
be  obferved,  that  if  you  would  have  the  folder  run  about 
the  piece  that  is  to  be  foldered,  you  muft  rub  luch  places 
over  with  chalk. 

In  the  foldering  either  of  gold,  filver,  copper,  and  all 
the  metals  before-mentipned,  there  is  generally  ufed  bo¬ 
rax  in  powder,  and  fometimes  rofin.  As  to  iion,  it  is 
fufficient  that  it  be  heated  red  hot,  and  the  two  extremities 
thus  hammered  together,  by  which  means  they  will  be¬ 
come  incorporated  into  one  another. 

SOLDIER,  a  military  man  lifted  to  fervea  prince  orftate, 
in  co.nfideration  of  a  certain  daily  pay.  / 

SOLE,  in  the  manege,  a  nail  or  fort  of  horn  under  a  horfe’s 
foot,  which  is  much  more  tender  than  the  other  horn  that 
incompalTes  the  foot,  and  by  reafon  of  its  hardnefs  is  pro¬ 
perly  called  the  horn  or  hoof. 

SOLEA,  in  ichthyology.  See  Pleuronectes. 
jSOLEiE,  among  the  Romans,  a  kind  of  iandals  or 
pers,  which  covered  only  the  foie  of  the  feet,  and  were 
bound  on  with  thongs  of  leather,  inftead  of  which  .the 
women  and  the  eifeminate  ones  of  the  other  fox  tied  them 
on  with  purple-coloured  ribbons,  or  fuch  as  were  vari- 
oufly  adorned  with  gold  and  filver. 

SOLECISM,  in  grammar,  a  falfe  manner  of  fpeaking  con¬ 
trary  to  the  ufe  of  language  and  the  rules  of  grammar, 
either  in  fefpe<ft  of  declenfion,  conjugation,  or  fyntax. 
SOLEMNITIES  of  deeds,  in  Scots  law.  See  Wri¬ 
tings. 

SOLEN,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infers  belonging  to  the 
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erdcr  of  vermes  teftacea.  The'fKeltis  oblong,  bivalved, 
and  opening  at  both  fides  ;  the  eardo  has  a  Tubulated  re- 
fleded  tooth,  not  inTertedinto  the  oppofite  valve.  There 
are  eleven  fpecieS;  diii’nguifhci  by  peculiarities  in  their 
{hells. 

SOLFAING,  in  mufiek,  the  naming  or  pronouncing  the 
Teveral  notes  of  a  Tong  by  the  fyliables  «/,  re^  rni^  fa^ 
folt  &c.  and  in  learning  to  fing  it.  See  Music k. 

SOLICITOR,  a  perfon  employed  to  take  care  of,  and  ma¬ 
nage  fuits  depending  in  the  courts  of  law  or  equity. 

There  is  alfo  a  great  officer  of  the  law,  next  to  the 
attorney-general,  U'hoisftyied  the  king’s  folicitor-general;' 
who  holds  his  office  by  patent,  during  the  king’s  pleafure 
has  the  care  and  concern  of  managing  the  king’s  affairs, 
and  has  fees  for  pleading,  befides  other  fees  arifing 
by  patents,  6'r.  He  hathvhis  attendance  on  the  privy- 
council  ;  and  the  attorney.general  and  he  were  anciently 
reckoned  among  the  officers  of  the  exchequer;  they  have 
their  audience,  and  come  within  the  bar  in  all  other 
courts. 

SOLID,  a  body  whofe  parts  are  fo  firmly  connected  toge¬ 
ther,  as  not  to  give  way,  or  flip  from  each  other  upon 
the  fmallefi  impreffion;  in  which  fenfe,  foiid  {lands  oppo- 
fed  to  fluid. 

SOLIDAGO,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  iyngenefia  pply- 
gamia  luperflua  clafs.  The  receptacle  is  naked  ;  the  pap¬ 
pus  is  Ample  ;  the  calix.'is  imbricated  with  fliut  fcales. 
There  are  twelve  fpecies,  two  of  them  natives  of  Britain. 
viz,  the  virgaurea,  or  common  golden  rod;  and  the  cam- 
brica,  or  Welch’ golden. rod. 

solidity*  that  property  of  matter,  or  body,  by  which 
it  excludes  all  other  bodies  from  that  place  which  itfelf 
poiTeflTes  See  Metaphysics. 

soliloquy,  a  reafoning  or  difcourfe  v/hich  a  man  holds 
with  himielf;  or,  more  properly,  according  to  Papias,  it 
is  a  difcourfe  by  way  of  anfwer  to  k  queflion  that  a  man 
propofes  to  himfelf. 

Soliloquies  are  become  very  common  things  on  the 
modern  Itage;  yet  can  nothing  be  luore  unnatural,  than 
anaiftor’s  making  long  fpceches  to  himfelf,  to  convey  his 
intentions  to  the  audience.  Where  fuch  difeoveries  are 
neceifary  to  be  made,  the  poet  fhoukl  rather  take  care  to 
give  the  dramatic  perfons  fuch  confidents  as  may  necelTa- 
rily  {hare  their  inmoft  thoughts,  by  which  means  they 
will  be  more  naturally  conveyed  to  the  audience:  yet  is 
even  this  a  {hift  an  accurate  poet  would  not  be  found  to 
have  occafionfor. 

SOLITARY,  lomething  retired  or  in  private,  remote  from 
the  company  or  commerce  of  others  of  the  fame  {pec>  s. 

SOLITARIES,  a  denomination  of  nuns  of  St.  Peter  of 
Alcantara,  inflituted  in  1576,  the  defign  of  which  is  to 
imitate  the  fevere  penitent  life  of  that  faint:  thus  they  are 
to  keep  a  continual  filence,  never  to  open  their  mouths  to 
any  body  but  themfelves  ;  employ  their  time  wholly  in 
fpiritual  exercifes,  and  leave  the  temporal  concerns  to  a 
number  of  maids,  who  have  a  particular  fuperior  m  a  fe- 
parate  part  of  the  monaflery.  They  always  go  bare  footed, 
without  fandals,  gird  themfelves  with  a  thick. cord,  and 
wear  no  linen, 

SOLMS,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Solms,  in  the  land- 
graviate  of  Helfe-CalTei,  in  Germany,  thirty- five  miles 
north  of  Frankfort, 

SOLO,  in  mufick,  a  term  ufed  in  pieces  confifling  of  fe- 
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'  veral  parts,  to  mark  thofe  that  are  to  perform-  alonc^r- 
SOLOMON’S  ISLANDS,  a  clufler  of  iflands  in  the  Pacific 
ocean,  iituated  between  130®  and  140°  W.  ion^.  and- 
-  between. 7°  and  12®  S.  laV. 

Solomon’s  seal,  in  botany.  See  Convallaria. 
SOLOTFIURN,  one  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  lying' 
between,  thofa  of  Bafil  and  Bern,  the  former  on  the  nortii, 
and  the  latter  on  the  fouth. 

The  city  of  Solothurn,  capital  of  the  faid  canton,  is 
fiiuated  in  E.  long.  7^  15',  and  N.  lat.  47°  l8^' 
SOLSTICE,  in  aftronomy,  that  time  when  the  fun  is  in 
one  of  the  folllitial  points ;  that  is,  y'hen  he  is  at  his  great- 
efl:  diftance  from  the  equator.  See  Astronomy. 
SOLVENT,  the  fame  with  dilfolvcnt.  See  Dissolvent. 
SOLUTION,  in  chemiflry,  denotes  an  intimate  mixture 
of  f&lid  bodies  with  fluids,  fo  as  feemingly  to  form  one 
homogene  liquor  ; '  the  diffolving  fluid  is  termed  the  dif- 
‘foivent  or  menltruum.  See  Chemistry,  pajfint. 
SOMERSETSHIRE,  a  county  of  England,  fiiuated  on 
\  the  Briflol  channel,  and  bounded  by  Wihfhire  on  the 
call,  by  Dorfetlhire  on  the  fouth,  and  by  Deyonfliire 
on  the  wefl  ;  it  is  famous  for  the  cloth  mandfa^lure. 
SOMERTON,  a  market-town  of  Somerfetlhire,  twelve 
miles  fouth  of  Wales. 

-SOMME,  a  river  of  France,  which  running  from  eafl:  to 
weli  through  Picardy,  by  Amiens  and  Abi^eville,  falls 
into  the  Britilh  channel  near  St.  Vallery. 
SOMNAMBULI,  in  medicine,  perfons  who  walk  in  theic 
{leep,  otherw'ife  called  nodambuli. 

SON,  an  appellation  ^iven  to  a  male  child,  confidered  in 
the  relation  he  bears  to  his  parents, 

SONATA,  in  mufick,  a  piece,  or  compofition,  intended 
to  be  performed  by  inflrumcnts  only ;  in  whiah  fenfe,  it 
''  Hands  oppofed  to  cantata,  or  a  piec6  defigned  for  the  voice, 
SONCHUS,  the  sow-thistle,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  fyngenefia  polygamia  sequalis  clafs.  The  receptacle 
is  naked  ;  the  calix  is  imbricated,  and  ventricofe  ;  and 
the  pappus  is  plumofc.  There  arc  ten  fpecies,  three  of 
them  natives  ol  Britain,  u/z.  the  oleraqeus,  or  common 
fow-thiflle ;  the  arvenlis,  or  tree  fow-thiflle;  and  the - 
paiuflris,  or  rnarfh  {ow-th  iUe. .  , 

SoDchus  is'  accounted  cooling  and  attenuant,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  prelcribed  in  the  {tranguries,  as  aifo  in  inflam-, 
mations  of  ail  kinds,  to  be. applied  externally  inthetorni.# 
of  a  catapiafm. 

SONG,  in  poetry,  a  little  compofition,  confifling  of  eafy 
and  naiural  verfes,  fet  to  a  tune  in  order  to  be  fuo,g% 
Song,  in  mufick,  is  applied  in  general  to  a  fingie  piece  of 
mufick,  whethel  con-enved  for  the  voice  or  an  inflrumerlL 
SON'N  A^  a  'book  of  Mahometan  traditions,  wherein  all  the 
orthodox  mufTelaien  are  required  to  believe. 

SONNE  r,  in  poetry,  .a  compofition  contained  in  fourteen 
verfes,  viz,  two  flanzas,  or  meafures,  of  four  verfes  each  ; 
and  two.  of  three  ;  the  eight  firit  verfes  being  ail  in  three  r 
rhiraes. 

SONNI TE.S,  among  the  M.-ihometans,  an  appellation  gi¬ 
ven  to  the  brihodox  inuiTcjmen,  or  true  believers  ;  in  op- 
ppfition  to  the  feveral  heretical,  feils,  particularly  the 
ichiites,  or  followers  of  Ali. 

SOOT,  a  volatile  matter,  arifing  from  wood,  and  other  ; 
feel  along  w’di  the  {moke ;  or  rather,  it  is  the  fmoke 
itieb’.  .fixed,  a;:  ^  gathered  on  the  fides  of  the  chimney. 
See  Chemistry,  p.  158.  and  Agriculture,  p,  49,  . 
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tSOPHI,  a  title  given  to  the  emperor  ofPerfia;  importing 
as  mUch  as  wife,  fage,  or  philofopher.  There  is  no  prince 
'  in  the  world  whofe  authority  is  more  abfoiute  than  that 
of  the  fophi  of  Perfia. 

SOPHISM,  in  logicj  an  argument  which  carries  much 
of  the  appearance  of  truth,  and  yet  leads  into  error. 
SOPHIST,  a  perfon  who  ufes  fophifms,  with  a  view  to 
deceive  thofe  he  would  perfuade  or  convince. 
SOPHISTICATION,  the  adulterating  any  thing  with 
what  is  not  good  or  genuine ;  a  practice  too  common  in 
the  making  up  medicines  for  fale ;  as  alfo  among  vintners, 
diftillers,  and  others,  v^bo  arc  accufed  of  fophifticating 
their  wines,  fpirits,  oils,  by  mixing  with  ihem*cheap^ 
er  and  coarfer  materials ;  and,  in  many  cafes,  the  cheat 
is  carried  on  fo  artfully  as  to  deceive  the  bed  judges, 
SOPHOP.A,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  decandria  monogy- 
nia  clafs.  The  calix  has  five  teeth,  and  is  gibbous  a-, 
hove  ;  the  corolla  is  papilionaceous,  with  the  wings  of 
the  fame  lengdi  as  the  vexillum  ;  and  the  capfole  is  a 
legumen.  There  are  eight  fpecies,  none  of  them  natives 
of  Britain. 

SOPOHIFIC  MEDICINES,  are  thofe  capable  of  procuring 
deep,  as  opiates,  ^c.  See  Opiates,  &c. 
SOPvBONNE,  the  houfe  or  college  of  the  faculty  of  theo¬ 
logy,  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris  ;  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for 
^  the  facul,}  itfelf,  becaufc  it  ufualiy  a/Tembles  in  the  houfe 
of  the  forbonne. 

SORBUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  icofandria  trigynia 
clafs.  The  calix  confids  of  five  leaves,  and  the  corolla 
of  five  petals ;  and  the  berry  contains  three  feeos.  There 
are  thr^e  fpecies,  two  of  them  natives  of  Britain,  viz. 
the  domedica,  or  the  true  fervice  or  forb  j  and  the  au- 
F  ciiparia,  ■  quicken-tree,  or  mountain-ajfh. 

SORCERY,  the  crime  of  witchcraft  or  divination  by  the 
aflidance  of  an  evil  fpirit.  See  Witchcraft. 

SORET,'  a  province  of  the  Hither  India,  lying  northwards 
of  Guzer^t:  its  chief  town  is  Jaganat, 

SOREX,  in  zoology.  Seehfus. 

SORITES,  in  logic,  a  fpecies  of  reafoning,  in  which  a 
great  number  of  propoGiions  are  fo  linked  together,  that 
the  predicate  of  the  one  becomes  continually  the  fubjed 
of  the  next  following,  till  at  lad  a  conclufion  is  formed 
by  bringing  together  the  fubjeft  of  the  fird  propofition 
End  the  predicate  of  the  lad.  See  Logic. 

SORNERS,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Tit.  xxxiii.  30. 
SORPvEL,  in  botany.  See  Rumex. 

Wood  SoKKEh,  in  botany.  See  Oxalis. 

Sorrel  colour,  in  the  menage,  is  a  reddifh  colour,  ge* 
nerally  thought  to  be  a  fign  of  a  good  horfe. 
SORRENTO,  a  city  and  port-town  of  the  kingdom  of  Na¬ 
ples,  eighteen  miles  fouth  of  that  etty. 

SORTIHEGE,  a  fpecies  of  divination,  performed  by  means 
of  fortes  or  lots. 

The  fortes  prenedinas,  famous  in  antiquity,  confided 
in  putting, a  number  of  letters,  or  even  whole  words,  in¬ 
to  an  urn;  and  then,  after  fiiaking  them  together,  they 
were  thrown  on  the  ground,  and  whatever  fentences  could 
be  made  out  from  them  condituted  the  ar.fwer  of  the  oracle. 

Another  kind  of  fortes  confided  in  taking  fome  celebra¬ 
ted  poet,  as  Hcmer  or  Virgil ;  and,  opening  the  book, 
whatever  prefented  itfelf  fird  to  tbe  eye  made  the  anfwer ; 
and  hence  it  got  the  name  of  fortes  homericse,  and  fortes 
^Ir^ilianae,  ^c. 
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The  fuperdliious' among  the  ancient  Chridians  pra<di- 
fed  a  fimiiar  kind  of  divination,  by  opening  the  Old  and 
New  Tedament;  whence  it  got  the  name  of  fortes  fanc- 
torum. 

SOTERIA,  in  antiquity,  facrifices  offered*  to  the  gods  for 
delivering  a  pcrf6n  from  danger  ;  as  alfo  poetical  pieces 
compofed  for  the  fame  purpofe^ 

SOTOVENTO  ISLANDS  are  fiiuated  on  the  coad  ofTer- 
ra-Firma  ;  the  chief  ofwhich  are  Trinidad,  Margarctta, 
Tortuga”,  6*^.  '  They  are  alfo  called  t^e  Leder  Antilles. 
SOUBISE,  a  town  of  Guienne,  in  France,  fiiuated  on  the 
river  Charente,  feventeen  miles  fouth  of  Rochelle, 
SOUGH,  among  miners,  denotes  a  paflage  dug  underground, 
to  convey  off  water  from  mines. 

SOVEREIGN,  in  matters  of  government,  is  applied  to 
the  fupremc  magidrate,  or  magidrates,  of  an  independent 
government  or  date;  by  reafon  their  authority  is  only 
bounded  by  the  laws  of  God,  of  nature,  and  the  funda- 
mental  laws  of  the' date  :  fuch  arc  kings,  princes, 
SOUL,  a  fpiritiial  fubdance,  which  animates  the  bodies  of 
living  creatures  i  it  is  the  principle  of  life  and  adivity 
within  them. 

Various  have  been  the  opinions  of  phllofophcrs  con¬ 
cerning  the  fubdance  of  the  human  foul.  'The  Cartefians 
make  thinking  the  effence  of  the  foul,  ,  Others  again 
hold,  that  man  is  endowed  with  three  kinds  of  fouls, 
viz,  the  rational,  which  is  purely  fpiritual,  and  ihfufed 
by  the  immediate  infpiration  of  God  ;  the  irrational,  or 
fenfitivc,  which  is  common  to  man  and  brutes  ';  and  lafily, 
the  vegetative  foul,  or  principle  of  growth  and  nutrition. 

That  the  foul  is  an  immaterial  fubdance  appears  from 
hence,  that  its.  primary  operations  of  willing  and  think¬ 
ing  have  not  only  no  conneflion  with  the  known  proper¬ 
ties  of  body,'  but  feem  plainly  inconfidcnt  with  fame  of 
its  mod  effential  qualities.  For  the  mind  difeovers  no 
relation  between  thinking  and  the  motion  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  parts. 

As  to  the  immortality  of  the  human  foul,  the  argu¬ 
ments  to  prove  it  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  heads : 
I,  The  nature  of  the  foul  itfelf,  its  defires,  fenfe  of  mo- 
^al  good  and  evil,  gradual  increafe  in  knowledge  andper- 
fedion,  eirr.  2.  The  moral  attributes  of  God. 

Under  the  former  of  thefe  heads  it  is  urged,  that  the 
foul,  being  an  immaterial  intelligent  fubdance,  does  not 
depend  on  the  body  for  its  exidence  ;  and  therefore  may, 
nay,  and  mud,  exid  after  the  diffolution  of  the  body, 
unlcfs  annihilated  by  the  fame  power  which  gave  it  a  be¬ 
ing  at  fird.  This  argument,  efpecially  if  the  infinite  ca- 
'pacity  of  the  foul,  its  drong  defire  after  immortality,  its 
rational  ad.ivlty  and  advancement  towards  perfedion,  be 
likewife  cOnfidered,  will  appear  perfedly  concfufive  to  men 
of  a  philofophical  turn  ;  becaufe  nature,  or  rather  the 
Gcd  of  nature,  does  nothing  in  vain.' 

But  arguments  drawn  from  the  latter  head,  viz,  the 
moral  attributes  of  the  Deity,  are  not  only  better  adap¬ 
ted  to  convince  men  unacquainted  with  abdrsd  reafoning, 
but  equally  certain  and  conciufive  with  the  former  :  for 
as  the  judice  of  God  can  never  fuffer  the  wicked  to  e- 
fcapeunpuniflied,  nor  the  good  to  remain  always  unreward¬ 
ed  ;  tlierefore,  arguments^  drawn  from  the  mamfed  and 
condant  profperity  of  the  wicked,  and  the  frequent  un- 
happinefs  of  good  men  in  this  life,  mud  convince  every 
thinking  perfon,  that  there  is  a  future  date  wherein  all 
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tvlli  be  fet  right,  and  God’s  attributes  of  wlfdora,  juHice, 
and  goodnefs,  fully  vindicated.  We  fliali  only  add,  .that 
had  the  virtuous  and  confcientious  part  of  mankind  no 
hopes  of  a  future  (late,  they  would  be  of  all  men  moft 
miferable  ;  but  as  this  is  ablolutely  inconfrlent  with  the 
moral  charadler  of  the  Deity,  the  certainty  of  fuch  a  ftate 
is  clear  to  a  demonftration. 

SOUND,  a  fimple  perception,  or  idea,  communicated  to 
the  foul,  by  means  of  the  ear,  which  is  the  primary  or¬ 
gan  of  hearing.  See  Anatomy,  p.  295.  and  Pneu¬ 
matics,  p./^88. 

Sound,  in  geography,  denotes  in  general  any  freight,  or 
inlet,  of  the  fca,  between  two  head-lands.  However, 
thenamefoundisg’ven,by  way  of  eminence,  to  the  ftr  eight 
between  Sweden  and  Denmark,  joining  tht  German  ocean 
to  the  Baltic,  being  about  four  miles  over. 

BOUNDING,  in  navigation,  is  the  trying  the  depth  of  the 
water,  and  the  quality  of  the  bottom,  cither  by  an  inch 
or  three-quarter  rope,  with  a  de(?p  fea.iead  at  the  end  of 
it.  See  Navixiation.  ^ 

SOUP,  a  kind  of  pottage  made  of  bread  and  broth,  or  the 
juice  of  flefti,  or  fomc  other  matters,  ofuaiiy  fcrvcd  at 
the  beginning  of  a  meal. 

SOURIS,  in  the  manege,  is  a  cartilage  in  thcnoftrils  of  a 
horfe,  by  means  of  which  he  fnorts. 

SOUTH,  one  of  the  four  cardinal  points  from  which  the 
winds  >^Iow,  See  Navigation,  and  Pneumatics. 

SOUTHAM,  a  market  town  ot  Warwickfhire,  fituatedfe- 
ven  miles  fouth  call  of  Warwick. 

SOUTHAMPTON,  a  borough  and  port  town  of  Hamp- 
(hire,  fituated  on  a  bay  of  the  Englifti  channel,'  twelve 
miles  fouth  weft  of  Winchcfter.  It  fends  two  members  to 
parliament. 

SOUTHERN-WOOD,  in  botany.  See  Artemisia. 

SOUTHMOULTON,  a  market-town  of  Devonfhire,  fitu- 
ated  twenty-four  miles  north-weft  of  Exeter. 

SOUTHPETHERTON,  a  market  town  of  Somerfetfijire, 
lituated  twenty-two  miles  fouth  of  Wells. 

SOUTHWARK,  a  borough  of  Surry,  and  a  fuburb  to 
London  with  which  it  has  a  communication  by  a  magni- 
^cent  bridge.  It  is  fituated  on  the  fouth  hde  of  the 
Thames,  and  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

SOUTHWELL,  a  market. town  of  Nottinghainfhire,  fitu- 
ated  eight  miles  north -eaft. of  Nottingham. 

^SOUTHWOULD,  a  port-town  of  Suffolk,  fituated  on  a 
bav  of  the  German  Sea,  forty-two  miles  eaft  of  Bury. 

SOUVIGNY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  province  of  Lyo- 
nois,  and  territory  of  Bourbonois,  fituated  fifty  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Bourges. 

SOW,  in  zoology.  See  Sus. 

Sow,  in  the  iron-works,  the  name  of  the  block  or  lump  of 
meui  they  work  at  .once  in  the  iron  furnace. 

SOWING,  in  agriculture.  See  Agriculture,  p  J9. 

SPAW,  a  town  of  Germany in  the  circle  of  Weffphalia, 
and  bifliopric  of  Liege,  fituated  feventeen  miles  fouth 
eaft  of  Liege,  famous  for  its  mineral  waters  ever  fince 
the.  time  of  the  Romans,  of  which  there  are  ftill  great 
quantities  fent  abroad  to  all  parts  of  Europe. 

Spaw  waters  are  the  lighteft  and  nioft  fubiile  of  all 
the  mineral  waters.  One  very  remarkable  virtue  of  this 
water  is,  that  it  greatly  relieves  in  all  diforders  of  the 
kidneys,  ureters,  and  bladder,  whether  occafioned  by  Hone, 

•  gravel,  or  ulcerations.  It  pofTeffes,  befide,  all  the  vir- 
VoL.  in,  N^  94.  '  2 
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tues  of  the  other  mineral  waters,  and  is  of  the  greateft 
fervice  in  edulcorating  fharp,  and  dividing  vlfcuous  hu¬ 
mours,  'and  removing  all  difeafes  arifing  from  ihefe 
caufes,  by  difpofing  them  to  pafs  off  by  proper  emunc- 
tories. 

SPACE  is  defined  by  Mr  Locke  to  be  a  fimple  idea 
which  we  attairr-both  by  our  fight  and  touch  ;  the  modes 
whereof  are  diftance,  capacity,  extenfion,  duration,  6" 
See  Metaphysics. 

Space,  in  geometry,  denotes  the  area  of  any  figure,  or 
that  which  fills  the  intervalor  diftance  between  the  lines 
that  terminate  it. 

SPAGIRIC  ART,  .a  name  given  by  authors'  to  that  fpecies 
of  chemiftry  which  works  on  the  metals,  and  is  employed 
in  the  fearch  of  the  philofopher’s  ftone. 

SPAHIV;  horferaen  in  the  Ottoman  army,  chiefly  raifed 
in  Afia  The  great  (Irength  of  the  grand  feignior's  army 
confifts  in  the  janizaries  who  are  the  foot,  and  thefpahi>, 
who  are  the  horfe. 

SPAIN,  including  Portugal,  is  a  large  peninfula  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  lying  between  lo^  weft  and  3*^  eail  longitude,  and 
between  30^  and  44®  north  latitude,  being  about  feven 
hundred  miles  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  about  five 
hundred  in  breadth  from  north  to  fouth  :  it  is  bounded 
by  the  bay  of  Bifcay,  on  the  north  ;  by  the  Pyrenean 
mountains,  which  feparate  it-frem  France,  on  the  north- 
eaft  *,  by  the  Mediterranean  fea,  on  the  fouth  eaft ;  and 
by  the  Atlantic- ocean,  on  the  weft.  ♦  ^ 

JVew  Spain.  See  Mexico. 

SPALATRO,  a  city  and  port-town  of  Dalmatia,  fituated 
on  the  gulph  of  Venice  :  E.  lorrg,  45',  N.  lat.  43° 
16': 

SPALDING,  a  market  town  of  Lincoinfhire,  fituated 
under  the  meridian  of  London,  thirty  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Lincoln. 

SPAN,  a  meafure  taken  from  the  fpace  between  the  thumb’s 
end  and  the  tip  of  the  little  finger,  when  both  are  flretch- 
cd  out.  The  fpan  is  eftimated  at  three  hand’s  breadths, 
or  nine  inches. 

SPANDAW,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper 
Saxony,  and  Marquifate  of  Brandenburg,  fituated  on  the 
river  Havel,  eight  miles  north-weft  of  Berlin. 

SPANIEL,  in- zoology.  See  Canis.  ' 

SPAR,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  clafs  of  fcflils,  not  infiamraable 
nor  foluble  in  water;  when  pure,  it  is  pellucid  and  colour- 
Icfs,  and  ernulating  ihe  appearance  of  cryftal,  but  want¬ 
ing  its  diftinguifhing  charaAers ;  compofed  of  plane  and 
equable  plates,  not  flexile  nor  elaflic,  not  giving  fire 
with  fteel,  readily  calcining  inarmall  fire,  and  ferment¬ 
ing  violently  with  acids,  and  wholly  loluble  in  them. 

The  fpars,  in  general,  are  found  in  the  fifiures,  of 
ftones,  and  about  mmes.  Derbyfhire  affords  enough  of 
them  to  fupply  the  whole  world  ;  and  the  German  mines 
afi 'rd  vet  larger  quantities, 

SPARADRAPUM.  in  ph.arnincy.  cjro.  a  fort  of  cere  cloth, 
called  alio  tela  Guallen,  the  form  whereof  is  diretfted  as 
follows.  T^ike  of  the  diapalma  plaifter,  and  diachylon  witli 
the  gums,  ea  h  one  pound  ;  cerufs,  half  a  pound  ;  root 
of  oris  finely  powdered,  an  ounce  and  a  half.  Mix  ihefe 
together;  and  whilft  they  are  in  fufion,  dip  them  in  foft 
worn-out  linen-rags,  fo  that  they  may  be  covered  With 
the  plaifter  on  each,  fide;  then  take  them  out,  fpread 
them,  and  let  them  dry ;  and  fmoothe  the  furfaces  with 
7  R  a 
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a  knife  or  fpatula.  The  principal  ufe  of  thefe  isforifTues. 

SPARGANIUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monoecia  tri, 
andria  clafs.  The  amentum  of  both  male  and  female  is 
roundiHi;  and  the  calixof  both  confifts  of  three  leaves;  nei¬ 
ther  of  them  have  any  corolla  ;  the  ftigma  of  the  female 
is  bifid  ;  and  the  drupa  is  dry,  and  contains  two  feeds. 
There  are  tv/o  fpecies,  both  natives  of  Britain,  viz.  the 
ere<fium,  or  great- bur«reed  ;  and  the  natans,  or  leaft 
bur- reed. 

SPARROW,  in  ornithology.  See  Fringilla. 

SpAkaow-HAWK,  in  ornithology.  See  Falco. 

SPARTIUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  diadelphia  decan- 
dria  clafs.  Theftigma  is  longitudinal,  and  downy  above; 

'  the  laments  adhere  to  the  carina;  and  thec'alix  is  iongeft 
on  the  back  part.  There  are  lo  fpecies,  only  one  of 
them,  viz.  the  fcoparcium,  or  common  broom,  a  native 
of  Britain. 

SPARTIVENTO  cape,  the  moft  Southern  point  or  pro¬ 
montory  of  Italy  :  fiiuated  in  E.  long.  i6^  30^  N.  lac. 
38®  20.'. 

SPARUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  belonging  to  the  order 
of  ihoracici.  The  fore  teeth  and  dog-teeth  arc  very 
ftrong ;  the  grinder?  are  obtufe,  and  thick  fet  ;  the  lips 
are  folded  over;  there  are  five  rays  in  the  gill-membrane, 
^nd  the  opercula  are  fcaly ;  the  body  is  comprefTed;  the 
lateral  line  is  crooked  behind  ;  and  the  pedtoral  fins  are 
roundilh.  There  are  26  pecies.  » 

SPASM,  in  medicine,  a  convulfion. 

A  fpafm,  according  to  Hoffman,  may  be  univerfal  or 
particular,  faltitary  or  morbous.  An  univerfal  fpafm 
happens  if  the  whole  vafcular  genus,  chiefly  the  heart 
and  arteries,  as  alfo  the  fibres  of  the  fyftem,  areaflfcft- 
ed,  and  there  is  a  preternatural  conftridtion  therein, 
whereby  the  fydob  and  diaftole  arc^'increafed,  ind  the 
progrefs  of  the  blood  accelerated  ;  this  conftitutes  a  fe¬ 
ver,  whfereof  a  frequent  pulfe  is  the  moft  certain  fign. 
See  Medicine. 

SPASMODIC,  fomething  belonging  to  a  fpafm  or  convul¬ 
fion.  See  the  laft  article. 

SPATHA,  in  botany.  Sec  Botany,  p.  636. 

SPAVIN,  in  the  manege,  a  difeafe  in  horfes,  being  a  fwell- 
ing  or  ftlflpnefs,  ufually  in  the  ham,  occafioning  a  lamenefs. 
See  Farriery,  p.  572. 

SPAYING,  or  Spading,  the  operation  of  caftrating  the 
females  of  feveral  kinds  of  animals,  as  fows,  bitches, 

'  ^c.  to  prevent  any  further  conception,  and  promote 
their  fattening. 

It  is  performed  by  cutting  them  in  the  mid  flank,  on  the 
left-fide,  with  a  fharp  knife  or  lancet,  taking  out  tfie  u- 
terus  and  cutting  it  off,  and  fo  ftitching  up  the  wound, 
ani)inting  the  part  with  tar,  andkeeping  the  animal  warm 
for  two  or  three  days.  The  ufuai  way  is  to  make  the 
inclfion  aflope  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  that  the'fore- 
finger  may  be  put  in  towards  the  back  to  feel  for  the  ova¬ 
ries,  which  are  two  kernels  as  big  as  acorns  on  both  Gdes 
of  the  uterus,  one  of  which  is  drawn  to  the  wound,  the 
firing  thereof  cut,  and  thus  both  taken  out. 

SPEAKER  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  a  member  of  the  houfe, 
eleded  oy  a  majority  of  the  votes  thereof,  to  a<ft  as  chair¬ 
man  or  prefident  in  putting  queftions,  ' reading  briefs  or 
bills,  keeping  order,  reprimanding  the  refraiflory,  ad¬ 
journing  the  houfe,  6‘£‘.  See  Parliament, 
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SPEAKING,  the  art  or  aift  of  expreffing  one’s  thoughts  in 
articulate  founds  or  words.  » 

SPECIAL,  fomething  that  is  particular,  or  has  a  particu¬ 
lar  defignation  ;  from  the  Latin  fpecies,  in  oppofition  to. 
general  Uocss  genus. 

SPECIES,  in  logic,  a  relative  terra,  expreffing  an  idea 
which  is  coraprifed  under  fome  general  one  called  a  genus, 
See  Logic  and  Metaphysics. 

Species,  in  opiics,  the  image'painted  on  the  retina,  by 
the  rays  of  light  refledted  from  the  feveral  points  of  the 
furface  of  an  objedt. 

Species,  in  commerce,  are  the  feveral  pieces  of  gold,  Gi¬ 
ver,  copper,  he  which  having  paffed  their  full  prepara¬ 
tion  and  coinage  are  current  in  public.  See  Money. 

SPECIFIC,  in  philofophy,  that  which  is  peculiar  to  any 

'  thing,  and  diftmguifhes  it  from  all  others. 

Specific  in  medicine',  a  remedy  whofe  virtue  and  effedt 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  fome  certain  difeafe,  is  adequate 
thereto,  and  exerts  its  whole  force  immediately  thereon. 

SPECIFICATION,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Tit.  viii.  7. 

SPECTACLES,  in  dioptrics,  a  machine  conlifting  of  two 
lenfes,  fei  in  Giver,  horn,  he.  to  affift  the  defcdls  of  the 
organ  of  fight.  * 

Old  people,  and  others  who  have  flat  eyes,  ufe  convex 
fpedlacics,  which  caufe  the  rays  of  light  to  converge  fo 
as  to  fall  upon  the  retina:  whereas  myopes,  or  fhort- 
fighted  perfons,  ufe  concave  lenfes  for  fpcdlacles,  which 
caufing  the  rays  to  diverge,  prevent  their  meeting  ere  they 
reach  the  retina.  See  Optics, 

SPECULARIS  LAPIS,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus  of  talcs 
compofed  of  large  plates  vifibly  feparate,  and  of  extreme 
thinnefs  ;  and  each  fiflile  again  feparated  into  a  number 
of  plates  ftill  finer. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  three  fpecies.  i.  The  white 
(hining  fpeeularis,  with  large  and  broad  Ipaves,  common¬ 
ly  called  ifing-glafs  and  Mufcovy-glafs  :  its  lamellar,  or 
leaves,  are  extremely  thin,  elaftidi,  and  tranfparent ;  it 
makes  not  the  leaft  effervefcence  with  aqua-fortis,  and  is 
not  eafily  calcined  in  the  fire.  It  is  imported  in  great 
quantities  :  the  miniature  painters  cover  their  pidlures 
with  it  ;  the  lantern* makers  fometimes  ufe  it  inftead  of 
horn  •.  and  minute  objedls  are  ufually  preferved  between 
two  plates  of  it,  for  examination  by  the  microfeope.  2. 
The  bright  brown  fpeeularis,  with  broad  leaves  ;  a  very 
valuable  fpecies,  though  inferior  to  the  former.  3  The 
purple  bright  fpeeularis,  with  broad  leaves  ;  which  is  the 
moft  elegant  of  all  the  talcs,  and  not  lefs  beautifully  tranf- 
parent  than  the  firft  kind. 

SPECULATIVE,  fomething  relating  to  the  theory  of  fome 
art  or  fciencc,  in  contradiftindlion  to  pradlical 

SPECULUM,  a  LOOKING  GLASS,  or  MiRRouR,  capable 
of  refledling  the  rays  of  the  fun,  he.  See  Optics. 

Speculum,  in  furgery,  an  inftrumentfor  dilating  a  wound, 
or  the  like,  in  order  to  examine  it  attentively.  See 
Surgery. 

SPEECH,  in  general,  the  art  or  adl  of  expreffing  a  perfon’s 
thoughts,  by  means  of  articulne  founds,  which  v.  e  call 
words.  See  Language  and  Grammar. 

SPEEDWELL,  in  botany.  See  Veronica. 

SPELL,  in  general,  denotes  the  ■‘kme  with  charm  or  amu¬ 
let.  See  Charm  and'AMULET. 

SPELLING,  in  grammar,  that  part  of  orthography  which 
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teaches  the  true  manner  of  refoiving  words  Into  their 
fyllabies.  See  Grammar. 

SPERGULA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  decandria  penta- 
gynia  clafs.  The  calix  conlRls  of  five  leaves,  and  the 
corolla  of  five  entire  petals  ;  the  capfulc  is  oval,  with  one 
cell  and  five  valves.  There  are  five  fpecies,  three  of 
them  natives  of  Britain,  viz.  the  arvenfis,  or  corn-fpurrey; 
the  peniandria,  or  fmall  fpurrey  ;  and  the  nodofa,  or 
knotted  fpurrey.  - 

SPERM,  See  Seed. 

SPERMA'Ceti,  a  white  flaky  fubftance,  prepared  from 

%  the  oil  of  a  fpecies  of  whale,  called  phyfeter  macrocepha- 
Ins.  .See  Physeter. 

SPERMACOCE,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  tetrandria 
monogynia  clafs.  'The  corolla  confills  of  one  funncl- 
fliaped  petal ;  and  it  has  two  bidentated  feeds.  There 
are  fix  fpecies,  none  of  them  natives  of  Britain. 

\  SPERMATIC,  in  anatomy,  fomething  belonging  to  the 
^  fperm  or  feed.  See  Anatomy,  p.  270. 

SPEY,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which,  running  north-eaft, 
through,  Badenoch  and  Murray,  falls  into  the  German 
fea,  eaft  of  the  frith  of  Murray. 

SPHACELUS,*  in  furgery  and  medicine,  an  abfolute  and* 
perfect  corruption  or  death  of  the  parts.  See  Medicine 
andSu^tGERY. 

SPH^^RANTHUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  fyngenefia 
polygamia  fegregata  clafs.  The  receptacle  is  naked  ;  it 
has  no  pappus  ;  the  calix  is  imbricated.  There  are  two 
fpecies,  none  of  them  natives  of  Britain. 

SPHAGNUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  cryptogamia 
mufeorum  clafs.  The  antheras  areoperculated,  and  there 
is  DO  calyptra.  The  fpecies  are  three,  all  natives  of  Bri 
tain,  viz.  the  paluftre,  or  grey  bog-mofs  ;  thealpinum, 
or  mountain  bog  mofs  ;  and  the  arboreum,  01  creeping 
bog-mofs. 

Os  SPHENOiDES,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  158. 

SPHERE,  is  a  folid  contained  under  one  uniform  round 
furface*,  fuch  as  would  be  formed  by  the  revolution  of  a 
circle  about  a  diameter  thereof,  as  an  axis.  Sec  Gbo- 
METRY,  and  Astrongmy. 

SPHEROID,  in  geometry,  a  folid,  approaching  to  the  fi¬ 
gure  of  a  fphere. 

The  fpheroid  is  generated  by  the  entire  revolution  of 
a  femi-fliipfis  about  its  axis. 

SPHINCTER,  in  anatomy,  a  term  applied  to  a  kind  of 
circular  mufcleSj  or  mufcles  in  form  of  rings,  which  ferve 
to  clofe  and  draw  up  feveral  orifices  of  the  body,  and 
prevent  the  excretion  of  the  contenis. 

SPHINX,  in  fculpture,  <irc.  a  figure  or  reprefentation  of 
a  moniler  of  that  name,  famed  among  the  ancients,  now 
moOly  u fed  as  an  ornament  in  gardens,  terraces,  ^c.  It 
is  reprefenred  with  the  head  and  breads  of  a^woman,  the 
wings  of  a  bird,  the  claws. of  a  lion,  and  the  rclt  of  the 
body  like  a  dog 

SPICA  vi.RGiNis,  a  liar  of  the  fifft  magnitude,  in  the 
confiellation  virgo.  See  Astronomy,  p.  487. 

SPICE,  any  kind  of  aromatic  drug  that  has  hot  and  pun¬ 
gent  qualities  ;  fuch  are  pepper,  nutmeg,  ginger,  cinna¬ 
mon,  cloves,  (^c 

Spice-islands  firuated  in  the  Ead  Indies.  See  Banda, 
M.()1>ucca-isl AMDS,  and  Ceylon. 

SPIDER,  in  zoology.  See  A^anea*  .  - 

Sp.i.d^r-wort,  in  botany.  See  Phalangium., 
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SPIEL,  in  the  glafs-trade,  an  iron  indrument,  hooked  at 
the  end,  and  pointed,  with  which  the  workmen  take  the 
metal  up  out  of  the  melting-pots,  for  proofs  or  eflays,  to 
fee  whether  it  be  fit  for  work. 

SPIGELBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Wedphalia,  capital  of  the  county  of  Spigelburg;  E.’  long, 
9®  25',  N.  lat.  52°  6^'  - 

SPIGELIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  mono¬ 
gynia  clafs.  The  corolla  is  funnel-fliaped  ;  and  the  capfule 
has  two  cells,  and  containing  many  feeds. 

SPIKE,  or  oil o/Stike,  a  name  given  to  an  elTential  oil 
didilled  from  lavender,  and  much  ufed  by  the  varailh- 
makers  and  the  painters  in  enamel. 

SPIKENARD,  in  botany.  See  Nardus. 

Plou^hnin* s  Spikenard,  in  botany.  See  Conyza. 

SPILIMBERGO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  Ve¬ 
nice,  and  province  of  Friuli  :  fituated  forty-five  miles 
north  of  Venice. 

SPILSBY,  a  market-tovvn  of  Lincolndiire;  fituated  twenty- 
feven  miles  ead  of  Lincoln. 

SPINA  VENTOSA,  in  furgery,  that  fpecies  of  corruption  of 
the  bones  which  takes  its  rife  in  the  internal  parts,  and  by 
degrees  enlarges  the  bone,  and  raifes  it  into  a  tumour, 
SceSuRGERY. 

SPINACHIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  dioecia  pentandria 
clafs.  The  calix  of  the  male  confids  of  five  fegmenis, 
and  that  of  the  female  of  four;  neither  of  them  “have  any 
corolla  ;  the  dyli  are  four  ;  and  there  is  one  hard  feed 
within  the  calix.  The  fpecies  are  two,  none  of  them 
natives  of  Britain. 

SPINAL  marrow.  See  Anatomy,  p.  288. 

SPINALIS  in  anatomy,  -the  names  of  feveral  mufcles,  <bc. 
See  Anatomy,  p  195  he, 

SPINE  SPINA  DORSi,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  166. 

SPINET,  or  Spinnet,  a  mufical  indrument,  ranked  in  the 
fecond  or  third  place  among  harmonious  indruments. 

SPINNING,  the  a<d  or  art  of  reducing  filk,  flax,  hemp, 
wool,  hair,  or  other  matters,  into  thread.  Spinning  is 
either  performed  on  the  wheel  with  a  diftaff  and  fpindle, 
or  with  other  machines  proper  for  the  feveral  kinds  of 
working.  Hemp,  fl^x,  nettle-thread,  and  the  like  ve¬ 
getable  matters,  are  to  be  wetted  in  fpinning  ;  filks, 
wools,  he.  are  to  be  fpun  dry,  and  do  not  need  water ; 
but  there  is  a  way  of  fpinning  fiik  as^  it  comes  oiF  the 
cafes  or  balls,  where  hot  and  even  boiling  water  is  to  be 
ufed 

SPINOZISM,  the  dodrine  of  Spinoza,  or  athelfm  and 
pantheifm  propofed  after  the  manner  of  Spinoza,  who  was 
born  a  Jew  at  Amfierdam. 

The  great  principles  of  Spinozifm,  is,  that  there  is  no¬ 
thing  properly  and  abfolutely  exiding  befides  matter  and 
the  modifications  of  matter  ;  among  which  are  even  com¬ 
prehended  thought,.  abdra<5t  andigeneral  ideas,  compari- 
fons,  relations, ‘combinations  of  relations, 

The  chief  articles  in  Spinoza’s  fydem  are  reducible  to- 
thefe.  That  there  is  but  one  fubdance  in  nature  ;  and 
that  this  only  fabdance  is  endued  with  an  infinite  number- 
of  attributes,  among  which  are  extenfion  and  cogitation: 
that  all  the  bodies  in  the  uniyerfe  are  modifications  of 
this  fubdance  confidered  as  it  is  extended  and  that  all 
the  fouls  of  men  are 'tnodifications  of  the  fame  fubdance 
confidered  as  cogitative  :  that  God  is  a  neceflary  and  in- 
finitely  perfe<d  Being,  and  is  the  caufe  of  all  things  that: 
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bat  not  a  dilFerent  being  from  them  :  that  there  is 
but  one  being  and  one  nature,  and  that  this  nature  pro¬ 
duces  within  itfelf,  by  an  immanent  aft,  ali  ihofe  wliich 
we  call  creatures  ;  and  that  this  being  is  at  the  bime  time 
both' agent  and  patient,  efficient  caufe,and  fuhjefl,  but 
that  he  produces  nothing  but  modifications  of  himfelf. 

in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  .icofandria  penragynia 
clafs.  The  calix  cooffits  of  five  fegments,  and  the  corolla 
of  five  petals;  and  the  capfuJe, contains  many  feeds.  Th'ere 
are  eleven  fpecies,  none  of  them  natives  of  Britain,  f 
SPIRAL,  in  geometry,  a  curve  line  of  the  circular  kind, 
which, ^  in  its  progrefs,  recedes  from  its  center. 

Spiral,  in  architeflurc  and  fculptu  re,  implies  a  curve  that 
afeends,  winding  about  a  cone  or  fpire,  fo  as  ali  the 
points,  thereof  continually  approach  the  axis.  It  is  dif- 
linguiffied  from  the  helix,  by  its  winding  around  a  cone, 
whereas  the  helix  winds  in  the  fame  manner  around  a 
cylinder.  ' 

SpIRE,  in  architeflure,  was  ufed  by  the  ancients  for  the 
bafe  of  a  column,  and  fometimes  for  the  aftraga!  or  tore. 
But  among  the  moderns,  it  denotes  a  /leeplc  that  conti* 
nuallydinainiffies  as  it  afeends,  whether  conically  or  pyra¬ 
midally. 

'S^’iRE,  in  geography,  an  imperial  city  of  Germany,  capi¬ 
tal  of  a  bifhopric  of  the  fame  name,  and  fituated  in  the 
palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  fifteen  miles  fouth-wcll  of  Hei. 
delburg:  E.  long.  8®  17',  NJat.  49®  i4\ 

SPIRIT,  in  metaphyfics,  an  incorporeal  being  or  intelli¬ 
gence  ;  in  which  fenfe,  God  is  faid  to  be*  a  fpirit,  as  are 
angels  and  the  human  foul. 

Spirits,  or  Animal  spirits,  in  phyliology.  See  Ana- 
.  tomy',  p.  253,  andi^THER. 

Spirit,  in  chemiftry,  a  name  applied  to  feveralvery  diffe¬ 
rent  fubllances,  However,  in  general,  it  denotes  any  dlf- 
tilied  volatil  liquor  that  is  not  infipid,  as  phlegm,  or 
pure  water,  not  inflammable  as  oil :  but  under  this  ge¬ 
neral  idea  are  comprehended  liquors  of  quite  oppofitc 
natures,  fome  being  acid,  and  others  alkaline;  which  laiiare 
fuch  enemies  to  the  former,  that  as  foon  as  they-  are  put 
together,  they  rsife  aviolent  effervefcencc,  and  grow  hot: 
and  to  thefe  may  be  added  a  third  fort,  called  vinous  or 
inflammable  fpirits  ;  which,  though  very  fubtile  or  pene 
trating,  are  not  raanifeflly  either  acid  or  alkaline.  See 
Chemistry,  p.  69,  95,  161, 

SPIRITUAL,  in  general,  fomething  belonging  to,  or  par¬ 
taking  of,  the  nature  of  fpirit.  See  Spirit. 
SPIRITUALI  LIES  are  the  profits  he  receives 

as  a  biffiop,  and  not  as  a  baron  of  parliament :  fuch  are 
the  duties  of  his  vifitation,  prefentation  money,  what  a- 
rifes  from  the  ordination  and  inftitution  of  prielts,  the  in¬ 
come  of  his  jurifdiftion,  ^c.  * 

SPITHEAD,  a  road  between  Portfmouth  and  the  ifle  of 
Wight,  where  the  Royal  navy  of  Great  Britain  fre¬ 
quently  rendezvous.  >  ' 

SPITTLE,  in  phyfiology.  See  Saliva. 
SPITZBERGEN.  See  Groenland. 

SPLACHNUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  cryptogamia 
mufei  clafs.  The  calix  of  the  male  flower  is  a  fmooth 
conic  calyptra ;  the  antheras  are  cylindric ;  and  the 
receptacle  coloured,  membranaceous,  and  very  large. 
There  are  four  fpecies,  only  one  of  them,  viz,  the  ampul- 
iaceam,  or  common  folacbnam,  a  native  of  Britain. 


SPLEEN,  in  anatomy  See  Anatomy,  pi  sdd. 

Spleen- WORT.  See  Asplenium 

SPLENEIiC,  a  perfon  affedced  with  obflrmJlion  of  the 
Ipieen. 

SPLENIUS,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  216. 

SPLENT  ,  or  Splint,  among  farners,  a  callous,  inlenfibic 
excrefcence,  breeding  on  the  Ihank  bone  of  horfes.  Sec 
Farriery,  p.  573. 

SPLICING,  in  the  lea-language,  is  the  untwifting  the  ends 
of  two  cables  or  ropes,  and  working  the  feveral  drands 
into  one  another  by  a  fidd,  To  that  they  become  as  ftrong 
as  if  they  were  blit  one  rope. 

SPODIUM,  in  pharmacy,  one  of  the  fouieft  recrements  of 
copper. 

SPOILS,  whatever  is  taken  from  the  enemy  in  time  of  war. 
Among  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  fpoiis  were  divided  in 
common  among  the  whole  army;  only  the  general’s  lhars 
was  iargeft  :  but  among  the  Romans,  the  fpoiis  belonged 
to  the  republic,  , 

SPOLET'i'O,  the  capital  of  Umbria,  in  Italy  :  it  is  litua- 
ted  fifty  .miles  north-eafl  of  Rome 

SPONDEE,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  foot  confiding  of  two  long 
fyllables;  as,  omnes, 

SPONDIASj.in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  decandria  penta- 
gynia  clafs.  The  calix  has  five  teeth,  and  the  corolla 
five  petals;  and  the  drupa  has  fi?e  cells.  There  are 
two  Ipecies,  both  natives  of  America. 

SPONGIA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  belonging  to  the  order  of 
vermes  zoophyia.  The  whole  texture  is  a  congeries 
of  bibulous  cells.  There  are  fix  fpecies,  ali  found  in  the 
bottom  of  the  fea,  and  fubmarine  rocks.  Sponges  are 
much  ufed  by  furgeons,  and  others,  for  fucking  up  fuper- 
fiuous  moiftuie  ;  which  they  eafily  part  with  by  pref- 
fure 

SPONSORS,  among  Chriftians,  are  thofc  perfons,  who, 
in  the  office  of  baptifra,  anfwer  or  are  fureties  for  the 
perfons  baprized. 

SPONTANEOUS,  a  term  applied  to  fuch  motions  of  the 
body,  and  operations  of  vhe  mind,  as  wc  perform  of  our- 
felves,  wi.hout  any  conftraint. 

SPOON  BILL,  in  ornithology.  See  Platea. 

SPOONING,  in  the  fea-language,  is  faid  of  a  fllip,  which, 
being  under  fad  in  a  dorm  at  fea,  is  unable  to  bear  it,  and 
conlequently  forced  to  put  right  before  the  wind. 

SPORADES,  among  ancient  adronomers,  a  name  given 
to  fuch  dars  as  were  not  included  in  any  condellation. 

SPORADIC  DISEASES,  among  phyficians,  are  fuch  as 
feize  particular  perfons  at  anytime  orfeafon,  and  in  any 
place;  in  which  fenfe  they  arc  didinguidied  from  epide¬ 
mical  and  endemic  difeafes. 

SPOTS,  inadronomy,  ceitain  places  of  the  fun*s  or  moon^s 
dife,  obferved  to  be  either  more  bright,  or  darker,  than 
the  red  ;  and  accordingly,  called  fifcculae  and  maculse. 
See  Astronomy. 

SPOUT,  or  Water -SPOUT,  an  extraordinary  and  dan¬ 
gerous  meteor,  obferved  at  fea,  and  fometimes  at  land, 
called  by  the  Latins  typho  and  fipho.  Its  fird  appear- 

f  ance  is  in  form  of  a  deep  cloud,  the  upper  part  ol  which 
is  white,  and  the  lower  black  :  then  troni  the  lower 
part  of  this  cloud  hangs,  or  rather  falls  down,  what  is 
properly  culled  the  fpout,  in  form  of  a  conical  tube,  fig¬ 
ged  at  top ;  and  under  this  tube,  there  is  always  a  great  • 

boiling, 
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boiling  and  flying  U|>  of  the  water  of  the  fea,  as  in  a 
jet  d^eau  For  fome  yards  above  the  furface  of  the  fea, 
the  water  ftands  as  a  column  or  pillar,  from  the  extre¬ 
mity  whereof  it  fpreads  and  goes  off,  as  in  a  kmd  of 
fmoke.  Frecjuently,  the  cone  defcends  fo  low,  as  to 
touch  the  middle  of  this  column,  and  continue  for  fome 
time  contiguous  to  it;  though  fometimes  it  only  points 
to  it,  at  fome  diftance,  either  in  a  perpendicular  or  o- 
blique  line.  Frequently  it  is  fearce  diftinguifhable  whe-, 
thcr  the  cone,  or  the  column  appear  the  firli,  both  ap- 
^  pea^irg  all  of  a  fudden  againff  each  other.  But  fome- 
t  mes  the  water  boils  up  from  the  fea  to  a  great  height, 
without  any  appearance  of  a  fpout  pointing  to  it,  either 
perpendicularly  or  obliquely.  InOeed,  generally,  the 
"bo  ling  or  flying  up  of  the  water  has  the  priority,  this 
always  preceding  its  being  formed  into  a  column.  Ge¬ 
nerally,  the  cone  does  not  appear  hollow,  till  towards 
the  end,  when  the  fea- water  is  violently  thrown  up  along 
its  middle,  as  fmoke  up  a  chimney.  Soon  after  this,  the 
fpout  or  canal  breaks  and  difappears  ;  the  boiling  up  of 
the  water,  and  even  the  pillar,  continuing  *  to  the  lafl, 

-  and  for  fome  time  afterwards  ;  fometimes  till  the  fpout 
form  itfelf  again,  and  appear  anew  ;  which  it  fometimes 
does  feveral  times  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

M.  de  la  Pyme,  from  a  near  obfervation  of  two  or 
three  fpouts  in  Yorkfliire,  deferibed  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfadions,  gathers,  that  the  water- fpout  is  nothing  byt 
a  gyration  of  clouds  by  contrary  winds,  meeting  in  a 
point  or  centre  ;  and  there,  where  the  greateft  condenfa- 
tioD  and  gravitation  is,  falling  down  into  a  pipe  or  great 
tube,  fomewhat  like  Archimedes’s  fpiral  ferew ;  and,  in 
its  working  and  whirling  motion,  abforbiog  and  railing 
the  water,  in  the  fame  manner  as, the  fpiral  ferew  does  ; 
and  thus  deflroying  fliips,  ^c. 

SPRAT,  in  ichthyology.  SccClupea. 

SPRING,  in  natural  hiflory,  a  fountain  or  fource  of  water, 
rifjng  out  of  the  ground.  See  Hydrostat i  cs. 

Spring,  in  mechanics,  denotes  a  thin  piece  of  tempered 
ffeel,  or  other  elaflic  fubftance ;  which,  being  wound  up, 
ferves  to  put  feveral  machines  in  motion  by  its  elaflicity, 
or  endeavour  to  unbend  itfelf :  fuch  is  the  fpring  of  a 
clock,  watch,  and  the  like. 

Spring-tide.  See  Astronomy, 'p.  473, 

SFUNCJE.  See  Spongia.  > 

SPUNGING,  in  gunnery,  the  cleaning  a  gun’s  infide  with 
a  fpunge,  in  order  to  prevent  any  fparks  of  fire  from  re¬ 
maining  in  her,  which  would  endanger  the  life  of  him* 
who  fliould  load  her  again. 

SPUN  YARN,  among  failors,  is  a  kind  oflincmade  from 
rop  yarn,  and  ufed  for  feizing  or  faftening  things  toge¬ 
ther. 

SPUR,  a  piece  metal,  confifling  of  two  branches  cncom- 
pafling  a  horfeman’s  heel,  and  a  rowel  in  form  of  a  ftar, 
advancing  out  behind  to  prick  the  horfe. 

SPURGE,  in  botany.  See  Euphorbia, 

Spurge  laurel.  See  Daphne. 

SPURKE  rS,  in  a  (hip,  fpaccs  betv/een  the  upper  and  lower 
futtocks,  or  betwixt  the  rungs  fore  and  aft. 

SPURRY,  in  botany.  See  Spergula. 

SPUTUM,  among  phyficians,  denotes  the  Yame  with  the 
faliva  or  fpittle.  See  Saliva, 

SPY,  a  ptrfoo  hired  to  watch  the  adiens,  motions, 
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of  another;  particularly  of  what  paffes  In  a  esmp.  When 
a  rpy  is  dilcovered,  he  is  hanged  immediately. 

SQU  ADRON,  in  military  affairs,  denotes  a  body  of  horfe 
whofe  number  of  men  is  not  fixed;  but  is  ufually  from 
one  to  two  hundred. 

Sqjoadron  of adivffion  or  part  ofafleet,  command¬ 
ed  by  a  vice-admiral,  or  commodore . 

SQUALUS,  the  shark  kind,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus 
belonging  to  the  order  of  amphibia  nuntes.  There  are 
five  fpiracula,  one  oq  each  fide  of  the  neck;  the  body  is  ob¬ 
long,  and  fomewliat  cylindrical  ;  and  the  mouth  isfituats 
in  the  anterior  part  of  the  head.  There  are  15  fpecies, 
all  inhabitants  of  the  ocean.  .  > 

SQUAMARIA,  in  botany.  See  Lathrjea. 

SQUAMOUS,  in  anatomy,  an  appeHatign  given  to  thefpa- 
rious  or  falFe  futures  of  the  flcull,  becaufe  compofed  of 
fquamsjorfcaieslikethofeoffiflies.  See  Anatomy,  p  152,. 

SQUARE,'  in  geometry,  a  quadrilateral  figure,  both  equi¬ 
lateral  and  equiangular.  SeeGEOMETRY. 

Square  root.  See  Arithmetick,  p.  420. 

Hollomj  Square,  in  the  military  art,  is  a  body  of  foot 
drawn  up  with  an  empty  fpace  in  the  middle  for  the  co¬ 
lours,  drums,  and  baggage;  faced  and  covered  by  the 
pikes  every  way,  to  keep  off  horfe. 

Sqjljare,  aninflrument  confiding  of  two  rules,  or  branches, 
faftened  perpendicularly  at  one  end  of  their  extremes,,  fo 
as  to  form  a  right  angle :  it  is  of  great  ufe  in  the  deferip- 
tion  and  menfuration  of  right  angles,  and  laying  dowa 
perpendiculars. 

SC^ATINA.  See  Squalus. 

Squill,  in  botany.  See  Scilla. 

SQUINTING..  See  Strabismus. 

SQUIRREL,  in  zoology.  See  Sciurus. 

SI'ABLEj  a  place  or  houfe  for  horfes,  fsc,  furniflied  with 
flails  and  proper  apartments  to  contain  their  food,  ibd 

STACHYS,  in  botany,  a genusof thedidynamia gymnofper* 
mraclafs.  The  upper  labium  is  vjulted.  and  the  inferior 
one  refle^Ied  in  the,  edges  ;  the  intermediate  labium  being 
largeft,  and  enjarginaied  ;  and  the  ftamina  are  refleded  to¬ 
wards  thefides.  There  are  12  fpecies,  three  of  them  natives 
of  Britain,  viz.  the  germanica,  or  bafehore- hound;  thefil- 
vatica,  or  hedge  nettle;  and  the  p^l uflr is,  pr  clown’s  all  heal. 

STADIUM,  an  ancient  Greek  long  meavU'e. 

Stadium  was  alfo  the  courfe  or  career  wherein  the 
Greeks  van  their  races. 

STADTHOLDER,  the  principal  governor  or  magi flr ate 
of  the  United  Provinces. 

The  ftadiholder  feems  to  be  impowered,  either  dire<5lly 
or  by  his  influence,  to  change  both  the  deputies,  magi- 
ftrates,  and  officers,  in  every  province  and  city.  He  is 
prefident  in  the  flates  pf  every  pr  ovince,  though  he  ha's  - 
not  fo  much  as  a  feat  or  vote  in  the  flatef-general  : 
as  he  influences  the  flates  of  each  province  to  fend 
deputies  he  plealits  to  the  flates-general,  he  has,  in  effcdl^ 
the  appointing  the  perfons  that  conflitute  the  flates-ge.. 
neral,  and  may  be  deemed  fovereign  of  the  united  pro¬ 
vinces.  The  fladtholders  had  once  a  very  great  power. 
We  find  one  of  their  fladiholders  appointing  what  towns 
fliould  fend  deputies  pr-  members  to  the  sflenib'y  of  the 
flates  of  Holland  :  but  the  fladtholderlhip  was  never  he¬ 
reditary  till  now,  when  in  the  year  174.7  it  was  made  fo 
in  the  family  of  Orange, 
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It  is  obferved,  that  the  (!ates  pafTed  by  the  ftadtholder’s 
elde(t  Ton,  and  appointed  his  younger  Ton  prince  Maurice 
of  Otange  their  itadtholder  ;  and  at  other  times  they 
have  fupprefTed  the  ftadtholderfliip  entirely.  The  ftad- 
thol'der  always  in  »the  council  of  date,  when  the  votes 
happen  to  be,  equal,  has  a  decifive  voice. 
STAEHELINA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  fyngenefia  po- 
jygamia  aequiiiis  clafs.  The  receptacle  is  naked  ;  the 
pappus  is  feathered  ;  and  the  calix  is  imbricated  with 
fcaies,  membranaceous,  coloured,  ,  and  refledled  at  the 
'  points.  There  are  two  fpecies,  norie  of  thcm  natives  of 
»  llritain. 

STAFF,  an  inflrument  ordinarily  ufed  to  reft  on  in  walk¬ 
ing,  The  ftaff  is  alfo  frequently  ufed  as  a  kind  of  natural 
weapon  both  of  offence  and  defence,  and  forfeveral  other 
purpofes. 

Staff,  in  mufick,  five  lines  on  which  with  the  interme¬ 
diate  fpaces  the  notes  of  a  fong  or  piece  of  mufick  are 
marked. 

STAFFORD,  the  county-town  of  St  afford  (hi  re,  is  fituated 
one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  north-weft' pf  London.  It 
fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

STAG,  iu  zoology.  See  Cervus. 

Sl'AGE,  in  the  modern  drama,  the  place  of  adion  and 
reprefentation,  included  between  the  ptt  and  the  feenes, 
and  anfwering  to  the  profceniuni  or  pulpitum  of  the  an¬ 
cients. 

STAGGERS.  See  Farriery,  p  552. 

STAINES,  a  town  of  Middlefcx,  fituated  nineteen  mea- 
fured  miles  weft  of  London. 

STAIR-CASE,  in  architecture,  an  afeent  inclofed  between 
walls,  or  a  balluftrade,  confifting  of  ftairs,  or  fteps,  with 
landing-places  and  rails,  ferving  to  make  a  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  fcveral  ftories  of  a  houfe.  Sec  Archi¬ 
tecture,  p.  360. 

STALACTITiE,  in  natural  hiftory,  cryftalline  fpars  form¬ 
ed  into  oblong,  conical,  round,  or  irregular  bodies,  com- 
-  pofed  of  various  crufts,  and  ufually  found  hanging  in  form 
of  icicles  from  the  roofs  of  grottos, 

STALBRIDGE,  a  market-town  of  Dorfetfhire,  fituated 
eighteen  miles  north  of  Dorchefter. 

STALK,  in  botany,  that  part  of  a  plant  which  rifes  im¬ 
mediately  from  the  root,  and  which  fupports  the  leaves 
of  the  flowers  and  the  fruit. 

STALLION,  or  STONE-HORSK,  in  the  menage,'  an  ungelt 
horfe,  defigned  for  the  covering  of  mares,  in  order  to 
propagate  the  fpecies.  See  Equus. 

STAMFORD,  a  borough-town  of  Lincolnflfire,  fituated 
thirty-live  miles  fouth  of  Liricoln.  It  fends  two  members 
to  parli'ament. 

STAMINA.  SeeBoTANY,  p.  635.  f 

Stamina,  in  the  animal  body,  are  defined  to  be  thefe  fim- 
ple  original  parts,  which  exifted  firft  in  the  embryo,  or 
even  in  the  feed;  and  by  whofe  diftinClion,  augrhenta 
tion,  and  accretion,  by  additional  juices,  the  animal  body, 
at  its  utmoft  bulk,  is  fuppofed  to  be  formed, 
STx^MINEOUS,  in.  botany,  a  term  for  thofe  flowers  of 
'  plants  which  have  no  petals  or  flower-leaves,  but-confift 
only  of  a  nun;ibcr  of  ftaraina  and  piflils  placed  in  a  cup. 
STAMP  -DUTIES,  certain  impofitions  laid  on  all  parchment 
and  paper,  on  which  deeds,  grants,  or  other  initruments, 
or  any  procefs  in  law  or  equity,,  are  ingroffed  or  written. 
Thefe  duties,  when  firft  granted,  were  from  forty  {hillings 
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for  letters-patent,  to  fixpenpe  for  the  ufual  deeds ; 
and  one  penny  for  declarations,  pleadings,  6<r.  They 
have  been,  in  general,  doubled  and  trebled,  by  fubfequent 
ftatutes  ;  and  the  common  ftarap  now  is  the  treble  fix- 
penny.  Perfons  writing  or  engrofllog  any  thing  charged 
with  the  duty  on  parchment  or  paper,  before  it  is  ftamped, 
or  if  it  be  marked  with  any  lower  duty  than  what  is  re¬ 
quired,  are  liable  to  forfeit  5I. ;  and  the  deed  fiiall  not 
b^  deemed  good  in  law,  till  fuch  penalty  is  paid,  and  the 
■  fame  be  ftamped, 

STAMPALIA,  an  ifland  of  the  Archipelago,  about  fifty 
miles  in  circumference,  fituated  in-E.  long.  26^  30',  and 
N.  iat.  36^  20'. 

Sl'ANCHlON,  or  Stanchions,  inaihip,  thofe  pillars, 
which  being  fet  up  pillar-wife,  do  fupport  and  ftrengthen 
the  wafte-irees. 

STAND^  in  commerce,  a  weight,  from  two  hundred  and 
a  half  to  three  hundred,  of  pitch. 

STANDARD,  in  war,  a  fort  of  banner,  or  flag,  borne 
as  a  figoal  for  the  joining  together  of  the  fcveral  troops 
belonging  to  the  fame  body.  See  Flag, 

Standard,  in  commerce,  the  ariginal  of  a  weighty  mea- 
fure,  or  coin,  committed  to  the  keeping  of  a  magiilrate, 
or  depofited  in  forae  public  place,  to  regulate,  adjuft, 
and  try  the  weights  ufed  by  particular  perionS  in  traffick. 
See  Money. 

STANDON,  a  town  of  Hcrtfordfhire,  fituated  under  the 
meridian  of  London,  and  feven  miles  north  of  Hertford. 

STANHOPE,  a  market-town  of  Durham,  fituated  fixtsen 
miles  weft  of  Durham. 

STANLEY,  a  town  of  Glocefterfhire,  fituated  twelve 
miles  fouth  of  Glocefter. 

STANNARIES,  the  mines  and  works  where  tin  is  dug 
and  purified,  as  in  Cornwal,  Devonfliire,  &c.  There 
are  four  courts  of  the  ftarinaries  in  Devonfliire,  and  as 
many  in  Cornwal ;  and  great  liberties  were  granted  iheni 
by  feveral  adls  of  parliament  in  the  time  of  Edward  I. 

though  fomew'hat  abridged  under  Edward  III.  and 
Charles  I, 

STANNUM,  tin  Seo  Chemistry,  p.  83,  135. 

STANTON,  a  town  6f  Lincolnfhire,  fituated  feventeen 
miles  eaft  of  Lincoln,  under  the  meridian  of  London. 

STANZA,  in  poetry,  a  certain  ftated  number  of  verfes, 
generally  containing  a  perfeft  fenfe,  that  ought  to  end 
with  Idme  lively  and  ingenious  thought,  or  juft  and  per¬ 
tinent  refledlion. 

STAPELIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  thepentandria  digynia 
clafs  of  plants.  The  plant  is  contorted,  with  a  double 
ftar-like  netftarium  covering  the  fructification.  There  are 
two  fpecies,  both  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

STAPES,  in  anatomy.  '  See  Anatomy,  p.  296. 

STAPHYLiEA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  tri- 
gynia  clafs.  The  calix  confifts  of  five  fegments,  and  the 
corolla  of  five  petals  ;  the  capfuies  are  infleCted  and  con¬ 
nate  ;  and  there  are  two  globular  feeds.  There  arc  two 
fpecies,  both  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Gobd  Flope. 

STAPFIYLINUS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infects  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  order  of  coleoptera  :  the  antennas  are  {lender  ; 
the  elytra  are  dimidiated,  and  cover  the  wings;  and  the 
tail  is  fimple,  and  furniflied  with  two  oblong  bladders. 
There  are  17  fpecies,  principally  diftinguiflied  by  their 
colour  , 

STAPLE  piimarily  fignifies  a  public  place  or  market,  whi¬ 
ther 
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ther  merchants,  ^c.  are  obliged  to  bring  their  goods  to 
be  bought  by  the  people,  as  the  Greve,  or  the  places  a- 
long  the  Seine,  -  for  fale  of  wines  and  corn,  at  Pans,  whe¬ 
ther  the  merchants  of  other  parts  are  obliged  to  bring 
thoff  commodities. 

Formerly  the  merchants  of  England  were  obliged  to 
carry  their  wool,  cloth,  lead,  and  other  like  ftaple-com- 
racdities  of  this  realm,  in  order  to  utter  the  fame  by 
wnolefalc  ;  and  thefe  ftaples  were  appointed  to  be  con- 
flantly  kept  at  York,  Lincoln,  Newcaille  upon  Tyne, 
Norwich  Weftminfter,  Canterbury,  Chichefter,  Win- 
chefter,  Exeter,  and  Briftol  ;  in  each  whereof  a  public 
mart  was  appointed  to  be  kept,  and  each  of  them  had  a 
court  of  the  mayor  of  the  ftaplc,  for  deciding  differences, 
h.id  according  to  the„  law-merchant,  in  a  fummary  way. 

STAR,  in  aftronomy.  See  Astronomy, 

Falling  St A9.S,  in  meteorology,  fiery  meteors,  which  dart 
through  the  fity,  in  form  of  a  fhr ;  being  occafioned  by 
a  nitro-fuiphureous  matter,  the  common  caufe  of  all  fuch 
meteors. 

Star,  in  heraldry,  a  charge  frequently  borne  on  the  fhield, 
and  the  honourable  ordinaries,  in  figure  of  a  ftar  ;  which 
differs  only  from  the  mullet,  in  not  being  pierced  as  this 
hff  IS.  See  Mullet. 

Star,  is  alfo  a  badge  of  honour,  worn  by  the  knights  of 
the  garter,  bath,  and  ihifile.  See  Garter. 

Star  of  Bethlehenty  in  botany.  See  Ornithogalum. 

Star-board,  in  the  fea-Ianguage.  denotes  the  right-hand 
fide  of  a  fliip :  thus  they  fay,  flar-board  the  helm,  orhelm 
a  dar-board,  when  he  that  conds  would  have  the  men  at 
the  helm,  or  (leering- wheel,  put  the  helm  to  the  right- 
fide  of  the  fhip. 

Star  CHAMBER,  a  chamber  at  Weflminfler,  fo  called  from 
having  its  roof  painted  with  gilt  flars,  wherein  the  chan¬ 
cellor,  aflifted  by  others  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  for¬ 
merly  had  authority  to  punifh  routs,  riots,  and  other  mif- 
tkCmeanors  that  wer§  not  by  the  common  law  provided 
againft. 

Star-fish.  See  Asterias 

Star  SHOT,  a  gelatinous  fubftance  frequently  found  in 
fields,  and  fuppofed  by  the  vulgar  to  have  been  produ¬ 
ced  from  the  meteor  called  falling  flar  ;  but,  in  rea¬ 
lity,  is  the  half-digeded  food  of  herons,  fea-mews,  and 
the  like  birds;  for  thefe  birds,  when  fliot,  have  been 
found,  when  dying,  to  difgorge  a  iubftance  of.  the  fame 
kind. 

Star-stone,  in  natural  hidory,  a  name  given  to  certain 
extraneous  foilile  dones,  in  form^of  fiiort,  and  common¬ 
ly  fomewhat  crooked,  columns,  cotiirored  of  feveral  Joints; 
each  refemblingthe  figure  of  a  radiat  ed  dar,  with  a  greater 
or  fmalier  number  of  rays"in  the  different  fpecies :  they 
are  ufually  found  of  about  an  inch  in  length  j  and  of  the 
thicknefs  of  a  goofe-quill.  Some  of  them  have  five  angles, 
or  rays,  and  others  only  four,  and  in  fome  the  angles  are 
equi-didant,  while  in  others  they. are  irregularly  fo  ;  in 
fome  alfo  they  are  (hort  and  blunt,  while  in  others  they 
are  long,  narrow,  and  pointed;  and  fome  have  their  angles 
fo  very  diort  and  obtufe,  that  at  fird  fight  they  might  be 
•  taken  for  entrochoaderias.  The  feveral  joints  in  the  fame 
fpecimen  are  ufually  all  of  the  fame  thicknefs ;  this  how¬ 
ever  is  not  always  the  cafe,  but  in  fome  they  are  larger 
at  unr  er.d  and  in  others  at  the  middle,  than  in  any  o- 
,  ther  part  of  the  body  ;  . and  fome  fpeciss  have  one  of  the 


rays  bifid  ;  fo  as  to  emulate  the  appearance  of  a  fix-rayed 
kind. 

Star-thistle.  See  Centaurea. 

Star-wort.  SeeAsTER. 

STARCH,  a  fecula,  or  fediment,  found  at  the  bottom  of 
veffels  wherein  wheat  has  been  deeped  in  water  ;  of  which 
fecula,  after  feparaiing  the  bran  from  it,  by  palling  it 
through  fieves,  they  form  a  kind  of  loaves,  which  being 
dried  in  the  fun  or  an  oven,  is  afterwards  cut  into  little 
pieces,  and  fo  fold.  The  bed  darch  is  white,  foft,  and 
friable,  and  eafily  broken  into  powder.  Such  as  require 
fine  darch  do  not  content  themfelves,  like  the  darch-men, 
witRrefafe  wheat,  but  ufc  the  fined  grain.  The  procefs 
is  as  follows  :  The  grain  being  well  cleaned  is  put  to  fer¬ 
ment  in  vedeis  full  of  water,  which  they  expofe  to  the  ^ 
fun  while  in  its  greated  heat,  changing  the  water  twice 
a-day,  for  the  fpace  of  eight  or  tv/elve  days,  according 
to  the  feafon.  When  the  grain  burds  eafily  under  the 
finger,  "they  judge  it  fufficiently  fermented.  The  fer¬ 
mentation  perfected,  and  the  grain  thus  foftened,  it  is 
put,  handful  by  handful,  into  a  canvas  bag,  to  feparate 
the  flour  from  the  hufics,'  which  is  done  by  rubbing  and 
beating  it  on  a  plank  laid  acrofs  the  mouth  of  an  empty 
vedel  that  is  to  receive  the  flour.  ’ 

As  the  ve/LIs  are  filled  with  this  liquid  flour,  rhefc  is 
feen  fwiniming  at  the  top  redifh  water,  which  is  to  bt  care¬ 
fully  feummed  oflF  from  time  to  time,  and  clean  water  is 
to  be  put  in  its  place  ;  which,  after  dirring  the  whole  to¬ 
gether,  is  alfo  to  be  drained  through  a  cloth  or  fieye, 
and  what  is  left  behind  put  into  the  veflcl  with  new  wa¬ 
ter,  and  expofed  to  the  fun  for  fome  time.  As  the  fedi¬ 
ment  thickens  at  the  bottom,  they  drain  olF  the  water 
four  or  five  times,  by  inclining  the  vefiel,  but  without 
palling  it  through  tlic  (ieve.  What  remains  at  bottom  is 
the  darch,  which  they  cut  in  pieces  to  get  out,  and  leave 
it  to  dry  in  the  fun.  When  dry,  it  is  laid  up  for  ufe. 

STARGARD,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Up¬ 
per-Saxony,  and  duchy  of  Pomerania,  fiiuated  twenty 
miles  cad  of  Stetin. 

STARIA,  a  city  of  Rulfia,  in  the  province  of  Great  No- 
vogorc'd,  fituated  at  the  fouth  end  of  the  Ilmen-lake  :  E. 

.  N.  lat.  58®. 

STARLING;  See  Sturnus. 

START-point,  a  cape  or  promontory  of  Devonfhire, . 
in  the  Englilh  channel,  twelve  miles  fouth  of  Dartmouth. 

STATE,  or  estate,  an  empire,  kingdom,  province,  or 
extent  of  country  under  the  (ame  government. 

STATEN  ISLAND,  an  ifland  of  the  province  of  Nctv 
York,  in  North  America,  fituated  near  the  mouth  of  Hud- 
fon’s  river:  in  W.  long.  72?  3  N.  lat.  41®. 

STATERA  ROMANA,  or  steel-yard,  a  name  given  to 
the  Roman  balance.  ^ 

STATES,  or  Estates,  a  term  appUed-to  feveral 'orders 
or  clalLs  of  people  aflembled  to  confult  of  matters  for  the 
public  good. 

Thus  dates-generai  is  the  name  of  an  aflembly  confid¬ 
ing  of  the  deputies  of  the  feven  United  Provinces  :  thefe 
are  ufually  thirty  in  number,  fome  provinces  fending  two, 
others  more;  and  whatever  refolution  the  dates-general 
take,  mud  be  confirmed  by  every  province,  and  by  every 
city'and  republic  in  that  province,  before  it  has  the  force 
of  a  law.  The  deputies  of  each  province,  of  what  num- 
•  ber  foever  they  be,  have  only  one  voice,  and  are  edeemed  ? 


f-s  but  cne  perfon,  the  votes  being  given  by  provinces. 
Each  province  prefides  in  the  afienibly  in  its  turn,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  order  fettled  among  thena.  Guelderland 
prefides  fifd,  then  Holland,  6‘c. 

States  of  Holland  are  the  deputies  of  eighteen  cities, 
and  one  reprefentative  of  .  tjte  nobility,  conlHtnting 'the 
/}atcs  of  the  province  of  Holland:  the  other  provinces 
have  likewife  their  (iates,  reprefenting  their  fovereignty, 
deputies  from  which  make  what  they  call  the  ftates-ge- 
neral.  In  an  alEmbly  of  the  Hates  of  u  particular  pro¬ 
vince,  one  diflen ting  voice  prevents  their  coming  to  any 
rerolmion. 

STA TICE,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  trigynia 
clafs.  Tlie  calix  is  one  entire  plaited  leaf;  the  corolla 
confids  of  five  petals;  it  has  but  one  feed.  There  are 
14  fpecies,  three  of  them  natives  of  Britain,  viz.  the  ar- 
meria,  or  fea  gilly  flower  ;  the  iimonium,  or  Tea- laven¬ 
der ;  and  the  reticulata,  or  matted  fea-lavender. 

STATICS,  that  branch  of  mathematics  which  confiders  the 
motion  of  bodies  arifingfrom  gravity.  See  Hydrosta¬ 
tics,' and  Mechanics. 

STATION,  in  geometry,  furveying,  a  place  pitched 
upon  to  make  an  obferv^tion,  take  an  angle,  or  the  like. 

STATIONARY,  in  adronomy,  fignifics  the  appearance  of 
a  planet,  when  it  Teems  to  remain  immoveable  on  the  fame 
point  of  the  zodiac  for  feveral  days.  See  Astronomy. 

Stationary-days,  in  church-hlftory,  an  appellation  gi¬ 
ven  to  the  weekly  faft-days,  viz.  Wednefdays,  arid  Fri¬ 
days;  otherwife  called  half-fafts,  and  falls  of  the  fourth 
and  fixth  days  of  the  week. 

Thefe  falls  are  certainly  as  ancient  as  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus  and  Tertullian,  who  both  mention  them  ;  and 
the  reafon  of  their  inftitution  is,  becaufe  on  the  fourth 
day  of  the  week  the  Jews  took  council  to  put  our  Saviour 
to  death,  which  was  actually  accomplKhed  on  the  fixth  ; 
however,  being  in  continual  ufe  throughout  the  year, 
they  were  not  kept  with  fuch  rigour  and  Hriftnefs  as  Lent. 
See  the  article  Lent, 

sT'ativa,  among  the  Romans,  a  Handing  c'amp  kept  for 
the  defence  of  the  frontiers  of  the  empire.  Thefe^ camps 

^  gave  rife  to  a  great  many  towns,  which  took  their  names 
from  the  legion  Hationed  there. 

STATUx^RY,  a  branch  of  fculpture,  employed  in  the  ma¬ 
king  of  Hatues.  See  Sculpture,  and  the  next  article. 

Statuary  is  one  of  thofe  arts  wherein  the  ancients  fur- 
palTed  the  moderns;  and  indeed  it  was  much  more  popu¬ 
lar,  and  more  cultivated,  among  the  former  than  the  latter. 

STATUE,  is  defined  to  be  a  piece  of  fculpture  in  full  re¬ 
lievo,  reprefenting  a  human  figure. 

Statues  are  formed  with  the  cBifiel  of  feveral  matters, 
as  Hone,  marble,  plaHer,  6'c.  They  are  alfo  caH  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds  of  metals,  particularly  gold,  filver,  brafs, 
and  lead.  =. 

Every  Hatue,  refembling  the  perfon  it  is  intended  to 
reprefent,  is  called Jiatda  iconica.  Statues  acquire  various 
other  denominations,  j .  Tiius  allegorical  Hatue,  is  that 
which,  under  a  human  figure,  or  other  fymbol,  reprefents 
fomething  of  another  kind,  as  a  part  of  the  earth,  a  fea- 
fon,  age,  element,  temperament,  hour,  ^c.  2.  Curule 

Hatues,  are  thofe  which  are  reprefentedin  chariots  drawn 
by  blg'^,  or  quadrigae,  that  is,  by  two  or  four  horfes  ; 
of  which  kind  there  were  feveral  in  the  circufes,  hippo¬ 
dromes,  or  in  cars,  as  we  fee  feme,  with  triumphal 
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arches,  on  antique  medals.  3.  Equellrian  Hatue,  that 
which  reprefents  fome  illuHrious  perfon  ort  horfe-back, 
as  that  famous  one  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  at  Rome  ;  that 
of  king  Charles  I.  at  Charing-crofs,  king  George  H.  in 
LeiceHer-fquare,  London;  king  Charles  II.  in  the  Pariia- 
ment-clofe,  Edinburgh  ;  king  William  HI.  at  the  crofs, 
Glafgow;  6'r.  4.  Greek  Hatue,  denotes  a  figure  that  is 
naked  and  antique;  it  being  in  the  manner  the  Greeks  re- 
prefented  their  deities,  athleta;  of  the  olyrapic  games, 
and  heroes:  Hatues  of  the  heroes  were  particularly 
called  Achillean  Hatues,  by  reafon  of  the  great  number 
of  figures  of  that  prince  in  moH  of  the  cities  of  Greece. 
5.  HydriuHo  Hatue,'  is  any  figure  placed  as  an  ornament 
of  a  fountain  or  grotto,  or  that  does  the  office  of  a  jet 
d’eau,  a  cock,  fpout,  or  the  like,  by  any  of  its  parts;  the 
like  is  to  be  underHood  of  any  animal  ferving  for  the  fame 
ufe,  6.  PedeHrian  Hatue,  a  Hatue  Handing  on  foot ;  as 
that  of  king  George  II.  in  the  royal  infirmary,  Edinburgh; 
that  of  king  Charles  II.  in  the  royal-exchange,  London; 
and  of  king  James  11.  in  the  privy-Gardens.  7.  Roman 
Hatue,  is  an  appellation  given  to  iuch  as  are  cloathed, 
and  which  receive  various  names  from  their  various  dref- 
fes.  Thofe  of  emperors,  with  long  gowns  over  their  ar¬ 
mour,  were  called  Jlatuoe paludatoe:  thofe  of  captains  and 
cavaliers,  with  coats  of  arms,  thoracata  :  thofe  of  fol- 
diers,  with  cuiraffies,  hricata:  thofe  of  fenators  and  au¬ 
gurs,  trahe  t.'e:  thofe  of  raagiHrates,  with  long  robes, 
togafa:  thofe  of  the  people,  with  a  plain  tunica,  tunicatue: 
andlaHly,  thofe  of  the  women,  with  long  trains, 

The  Romans  had  another  divifion  of  Hatues  into  divine, 
which  were  thofe  confecrated  to  the  gods,  as  Jupiter,  Mars, 
Apollo,  Heroes,  which  were  thofe  of  the  demi-gods, 
as  riercules,  <bc.\  and  AuguHi,  which  were  thofe  of  the 
emperors,  as  thofe  two  of  Caefar  and  AuguHus  under  the 
portico  of  the  capitol.  In  repairing  a  Hatue  caH  in  a 
mould,  they  touch  it  up  with  a  chifiel,  graver,  or  other 
inHrument,  to  finifh  the  places  which  have  not  come  well 
off:  they  alfo  clear  off  the  barb,  and  what  is  redundant 
in  the  joints  and  projedlures. 

STATURE,  the  fize  or  height  of  a  man. 

ST ATUTE,  in  its  general  fenfe,  fignifies  a  law,  ordinance, 
decree,  i^c.  See  Law,  <bc. 

Statute,  in  our  laws  and  cuHoms,  more  immediately 
fignifies  an  a<H  of  parliament  made  by  the  three  eHates  of 
the  realm:  and  fuch  Hatutes  are  either  general,  of  which 
the  courts  at  WeHminHermuH  take  notice,  without  plead¬ 
ing  them;  or  they  are  fpecial  and  private,  which  lail  muH 
be  pVaded. 

STAVANGER,  a  port-town  of  Norway,  in  the  province 
of  Bergen,  capital  of  the  territory  Stavenger,  fituated  on 
a  peninfula  in  the  German  ocean  :  E.  Jong.-  6®  30',  N. 
lat.  59”  30'. 

STAVEREN,  a  port-town  of  the  Unlted-NetherJands,  in 
the  province  of  Well  Friefland,  fituated  on  the  Zuyder- 
fea:  E,  long.  5°  12,  N.  lat.  53®. 

STAY,  in  the  Tea  language,  a  big  Hrong  rope  faHened  to 
the  top  of  one  maH,  and  to  the  foot  of  that  next  before 
it  towards  the  prow,  ferving  to  keep  it  firm,  and  prevent 
its  falling  aftwards  or  towards  the  poop. 

STEADY,  a  word  of  command  at  fea,  for  the  man  at  the 
helm  to  keep  the  fnip  Heady  in  her  courfe,  and  not  to 
make  angles  (or  yaws,  as  they  call  them)  in  and  out. 

STEATITES,  in  the  hiHory  of  foffils,  a  name  -given  by 
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late  auiliors,  to  a  fubftance  called,  in  Englifli,  foa^-earth. 
Dr  Woodward  much  recommends  h  as  a  fubdance  for 
making  porcelain  ;  and  repealed  trials  of  it  have  been  made 
fince  his  time,  and  feme  of  theta  very  lately  ;  in  all  which 
it  has  alForded  the  fined  earthen-ware  ever  made  with  us, 
and  rromifes  fair,  with  good  management,  for  the  equal* 
ling  any  in  the  world.  It  is  dug  in  many  parts  of  Devon- 
flitre  and  Cornwall,  and  the  neighbouring  counties  ;  the 
cliff  of  the  Lizard*point  is  almoft  wholly  compofed  of  it, 
and  the  adjacent  little  iflands  abound  with  it ;  and  from 
all  thefe  places  it  might  be  brought,  at  a  fmali  expence, 
in  any  quetnuries.  It  is  known  from  all  other  earths  by 
thefe  charadlers  :  it  is  compofed  of  extremely  fine  parti¬ 
cles;  and  is  of  a  firm,  equal  and  regular  texture,  and  a 
^  great  v./eight.  It  is  very  firm  and  hard  as  it  lies  in  the 
earth,  bat  when  itlias  been  feme  time  expofed  tqthe  air, 
it  becomes  aimod  of  a  deny  hardnefs.  It  is  of  a  perfectly 
fine,  fmooth,  and  glody  furface,  fofter  to  the  touch  than 
any  other  fpecics  of  earth,  and  does  not  at  all  adhere  to 
the  tongue,  or  dain  the  fingers  in  handling  ;,but  d  awn 
along  a  rough  furface,  as  a  piece  of  cloth,  or  the  iikf,  it 
marks  it  with  a  fine  and  even  white  line.  In  colour  it  is 
a  clear  white,  veined  and  variegated  very  beautifully  with 
purple  of  different  degrees  of  deepnefs;  and  is  of  lo  fine 
a  drudure  of  parts,  that  when  cut  into  thin  pieces,  it  is 
in  fome  degree  tranfparent.  It  makes  no  effervcfcence 
with  acids,  and  burns  to  a  pure  white,  even  in  its  pur¬ 
ple  parts, 

STEATOMA,  a  kind  of  ercyded  tumour,  confiding  of  a 
matter  like  fuet  of  Jard,  foft,  without  pain,  and  without 
difcolouring  the  lldn. 

STEEL,  a  kind  of  iron  refined  and  purified  by  the  fire  with 
other  ingredients  i  See  Chemistry,  p.  134. 

Steel  glasses,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors  to  the  me¬ 
talline  fpheres  ufed  in  ojptics.  Thefe,  according  to  Car¬ 
dan,  are  made  of  three  parts  of  brafs,  one  part  of  tin,  and 
one  of  filver,  with  an  eighte  nth  part  of  antimony;  but 
mod  either  totally  leave  out  the  filver,  or  add  only  a 
tweoty  .fourth  part,  to  fave  the  expence.  There  are  many 
other  methods,  direded  by  feveral  authors;  but  mod  ufe 
arfenic  and  tartar  mixed  with  the  metals.  Thefe  are  af¬ 
terwards  to  be  polifhed  with  emery,  rotten-done,  putty, 
and  the  like. 

STEEL-YARD.  See  Mechanics. 

STEEPLE,  an  appendage  ereded  generally  on  the  wedern 
cod  of  a  church,  to  hold  the  bells.  Steeples  are  deno¬ 
minated  from  their  form,  either  fpires  or  towers  :  the 
fird  are  fuch  as  afeend  continually  jliminilhing  either  co^ 
nically  or  pyramidically  ;  the  latter  are  mere  parailelo- 
pipeds,  and  are  covered  a  top  pLtform-like. 

STEERAGE,  on  board  a  Ihip,  that  part  of  the  diip  next 
below  the  quarter-deck,  before  the  bulk-head  of  the  great 
cSbbin,  where  the  deerfman  dands  in  mod  fhips  of  war. 
S‘‘e  the  next  artivle. 

STEiERING  in  navigation  the  direding  a  veffel  from  one 
place  to  another  by  nr-ans  of  the  helm  and  rudder.  He 
is  held  the  bed  deerfman  who  caufes  the  lead  motion  in 
putting  the  helm  ov^'r  to  and  again, 'and  who  bed  keeps 
the  fliip  from  makmg  yaws,  that  is,  from  running  in  and 
out.  See  Navigation. 

STEEVF  “'on  bo  iVd  a  fhip  The  feamen  fay  the  bowfpi  lt 
or  the  bt  ak  head  of  a  diip  deeves,  when  it  dands  too  up- 
righr,  OT  not  draight  enough  forewarej. 
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STEGANIUM.  See  Slate. 

STEGANOGRAPHY,  the  art  of  fecret  W'riung,  or  of 
writing  in  cyphers  known  only  to  the  perfons  correfpond- 
ing. 

STEGEBURG,  a  port-town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province 
^of  Ead  Gothland,  fituated  on  a  bay  or  the  Baltic:  E. 
long.  16®,  N.  lat.  58® 

S.TEGNOTICS,  in  medicine,  remedies  proper  to  clofeand 
dop  the  orifices  of  the  veffels  or  emucudories  v/hen  relaxed, 
dretched,  lacerated,  6'C‘.  fuch  as  pomegranate-leaves  and 
rofes,  plaintain-leaves,  tormentil. roots,  ^c. 

STELLATE,  among  botanifls,  expreffes  leaves  which 
grow  not  lels  than  fix  at  a  joint,  and  are  arranged  like 
the  rays  of  a  dar.  ^ 

STELLERA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  txdandrta  mono- 
gynia  clafs.  It  Las'"  no  calix,  the  corolla  confids  of  four 
fegments ;  the  damina  are  very  diort  ;  and  there  is  but 
one  rod  rated  leed.  There  are  two  fpecies,  none  of  them 
natives  of  Britain. 

STELLION  ATE,  in  Scots  law.  SeeLA\V,Tit.xxxiii.  36*. 

STEM,  in  botany,  that  part  of  a  plant  arifing  out  of  tho 
root,  arid  which  fudains  the  leaves,  flowers,  fruits, 

Stem  of  a  Jhip^  that  main  piece  of  timber  which  comes 
bending  froni  the  keel  below,  where  it  isfearfied,  as  they 
call  it;  that  is,  pieced  in;  and  rifes  compafling  right  be- 
■'fore  the  forecadle.  This  dem  it  is  which  guides  the 
ra’ie  of  the  diip,  and  all  the  butt-ends  of  the  planks  are 
fixed  into  it.  This,  in  the  leflion  of  a  fird-raie  fiiip,  is 
called  the  main  dem. 

STEMPLES,  in  mining,  crofs-bars  of  wood  in  the  (hafts 
which  are  funk  to  mines.  In  many  places  the  way  is  to 
fink  a  perpendicular  hole  or  (haft,  the  fides  of  which  they 
drengthen  from  top  to  bottom  with  wood-work,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  earth  from  falling  in :  the  tranfverfe  pieces  of 
wood  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  they  call  demples;  and  by 
means  of  thefe  the  miners,  in  fomj;  places,  delcend  with¬ 
out  ufing  any  rope,  catching  hold  of  thefe  with  their 
hands  and  feet, 

STENOGRAPHY,  the  art  of  writing  Ihort-hand.  See 
Short- HAND  Writing. 

STENONIAN  duct,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p, 

STEP  oj  ths  maf  and  capfan^  in  a  flilp,  is  that  piece  of 
timber  whereon  the  mads  oi  capdans  do  dand  at  bottom. 

STEPHEN,  or  St,  Stephen’s  day,  a  fedival  of  the 
Chridian  church,  obferved  ori  the  26th  of  December,  in 
memory  of  the  firft  mwrtyr  St.  Stephen. 

STERCULIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monoecia  mono- 
delphia  cUfs.  The  calix  both  of  male  and  female  confids 
of  five  fegments;  neither  of  them,  have  any  coiolia  the 
male  has  15  filaments;  the  gern^eo  reds  upon  a  colunm  ; 
and  there  are  five  capfules  containing  many  feeds.  There 
are  two  fpecies,  both  natives  of  India, 

STEREOGRAPHIC  projection,  is  the  projedlion  of 
the  circles  of  the  fphere  on  the  plane  of  fome  one  great 
circle,  the  eye  being  placed  in  the  pole  of  that  circle. 

STEREOGRAPHY,  the  art  of  drawing  the  forms  and  fi¬ 
gures  of  the  folids  upon  a  plane. 

S'!  EREOME.TRY,  that:pai.t  of  geometry  which  teaches 
how-to  meafure  foiid  bodies,  /.  e.  ^to  find  the  folidity  or 
/did  content  of  bodies,  as  globes,  cylinders,  cubes,  veffels, 
fiiips,  drc.  See  Geometry. 

STEREQTOIMY,  the  art  or  aid  of  cutting  foIIds,  or  ma* 
7  T  king 
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king  fefllons  thereof,  as  walls  or  other  members  in  the 
profiles  of  architedure. 

STERILITY,  the  quality  of  a  thing  that  is  barren,  in  op- 
pofition  to  fertility. 

Nature  has  annexed  flerility  to  all  monftrous  produc 
tions,  that  all  the  creation  might  not  degenerate.  Hence 
the  fterilliy  of  mules, 

STERLING,  a  term  frequent  in  BritKh  commerce.  A 
pound,  (hilling,  or  penny  flerling,  fignifies  as  much  as  a 
pound,  (hilling,  or  penny  of  lawful  money  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  as  fettled  by  authority.  See  Money. 

STERN  0/ a  Jhipi  ufualJy  denotes  all  the  hindermoft  part 
of  her,  but  properly  it  is  only  the  ouimofl  part  abaft. 

STERNBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Up-' 
per  Saxony  and  marquifate  of  Brandenburg,  (ituated 
twenty-three  miles  north-eall  of  T^ankfort  upon  the  O- 
der. 

STERNOHYOIDiEUS,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy, 

p  22^ 

STERNUM,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  175. 

STERNUTATORY,  a  medicine  proper  to  produce  faec- 
zing.  Sternutatives  are  of  two  kinds,  gentle  and  violent. 
Of  the  fird  kind  are  betony,  fage,  marjoram,  tobacco, 
and  the  whole  fa(hionable  tribe  of  fnuffs.  Of  the  latter 
kind  are  euphorbium,  white  hellebore,  pellitory, 

STETIN,  a  city  and  port-town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Ll^pper  Saxony,  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Ponis*'inia, 
(itoated  on  the  weft  (hore  of  the  river  Oder  :  E.  long. 
14®  N.  lat  53°  30'.  . 

STEVENAGE,  a  market-town  of  Hertforddiire,  (Itua- 
ted  thirty  miles  north  of  London,  and  ten  norih"weft  of 

jr  Hertford. 

STEW,  a  fmail  kind  of  fi(h-pond,  the  peculiar  office  of 
which  is  to  maintain  fifh,  and  keep  them  in  readinefs  for 
the  daily  ufe  of  the  family 

Stews,  were  alfo  places  anciently  permitted  in  England  to 
women  of  profefTed  incontinency,  for  the  proffer  of  their  bo¬ 
dies  to  allcomers.  Thefe  were  under  particular  rules  and 
laws  of  difcipline,  appointed  by  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

STEWARD,  an  officer  appointed  in  another’s  dead  or 
place,  and  always  t,^ken  for  a  principal  officer  within  his 
jurifdidlion.  Of  thefe  there  are  various  kinds.  The 
greateft  officer  under  the  crown  is  the  lord  high  fteward 
of  England,  an  office  that  was  anciently  the  inheritance 
of  the  earls  of  Leicefter,  till  forfeited  by  Simon  de  Mount- 
fort  to  king  Henry  III.  But  the  power  of  this  officer  is 
fo  very  great,  that  it  has  not  been  judged  (afe  to  truft  it 
any  longer  in  the  hands  of  a  fubjetfl,  excepting  only  pfo 
hac  vice^  occafionally ;  as,  to  officiate  at  a  coronation,  at 
the  arraignment  of  a  nobleman  for  high-treafon  or  the 
like.  During  his  office,  the  fteward  bears  a  white  ftaff 
in  his  hand;  and  the  trial,  he,  ended,  he  breaks  the 
ftaff,  and  with  it  his  commiffioB  expires.  There  is  like- 
wife  a  lord  fteward  of  the  king’s  houfehold,  who  is  the 
chief  officer  of  the  kings  court,  has  the  care  of  the  king’s 
houfe,  and  authority  over  all  the  officers  and  fervants  of 
the  houfehold,  except  fuch  as  belong  to  tlie  chapel,  cham¬ 
ber.  and  ftable. 

STEWART,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Tit.  iv.  y. 

STEWAR TEA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monadelphia 
polyandria  clafs.  The  calix  is  (imple  ;  the  ftigma  is 
quinquefid;  the  berry  has  five  lobes,  and  one  feed.  There 
is  bwt  one  fpecies,  a  native  of  Virginia. 
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STEYNING,  a  borough-town. of  Suffolk  :  fituated  forty 
miles  fouth  of  London,  and  thirteen  miles  weft  of  Lewes, 
It  fends  two  m*  m^^ers  to  parliament, 

STIBIUM,  or  Antimony.  Sec  Chemistry,  p.  87,  139* 

STICKLEBACK,  in  ichthyology.  See  Gasterosteus. 

STIGMA,  in  botany.  See  Botany,  p.  637. 

STIGMATA,  the  apertures  in  dtfft  rent  parts  of  the  bodies 
of  infeds,  communicating  with  the  tracheae,  or  air-veffels, 
and  ferving  for  the  offi  :e  of  refpiration. 

Stigmata,  in  antiquity,  certain  marks  imprefTed  on  the 
left  (houlders  of  the  foldiers  when  lifted. 

STIGMATIZING,  among  the  an  nents,  was  inflided  up¬ 
on  (laves,  as  a  puniftiinent,  but  more  frequently  as  a  mark 
to  know  them  by,  in  which  cafe  it  was  done  by  applying 
a  red-hot  iron  marked  with  certain  letters  to  their  fore¬ 
heads,  till  a  fair  impreffion  was  made,  and  then  pouring 
ink  into  their  furrows,  that  the  infcfiption  might  be  the 
more  confpicuous. 

STILE.  See  Style. 

S  FILES,  in  carpentry,  denote  the  upright  pieces  which 
go  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  any  wainfcot,  or  the 
like. 

STILLATITIOUS  oils,  fuch  as  are  produced  by  dif- 
illlation,  in  oppofiiion  to  thofe  got  by  infufion,  exprellion, 
he, 

STILL  BOTTOMS,  in  the  diftillery,  a  name  given  by  the 
traders  to  what  remains  in  the  (lill  after  the  working  the 
wafh  inio  low  wines.  Thefe  bo  *  ms  are  procured  in  the 
greateft  quantity  from  the  malt-walh,  and  are  of  fo  much 
value  to  the  dilfiller  in  the  fattening  of  hogs,  he.  that'' 

•  he  often  finds  them  one  of  the  rooft  valuable  articles  of 
the  bufinefs. 

'STIMULATING,  a  property  in  bodies,  whereby  they 
vtllicar^  and  caufe  vibrations  and  infleftioos  of  the  fibres 
of  the  nerves,  and  a  greater  derivation  of  nervous  fluid 
into  the  parts  aff-ifted.  Siimuianis  produce  pain,  heat, 
rednefs,  he, 

STING,  an  apparatus  in  the  body  of  certain  infeifts,  in 
form  of  a  little  fpear,  ferving  them  as  a  weapon  of  offence. 
See  Apis 

STINT,  in  zoology.  See  Alauda. 

STIPA  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  triandria  digynia  clafs. 
The  calix  confifts  of  two  valves,  containing  one  flower  • 
the  exterior  valve  of  the  corolla  terminates  in  an  awm*; 
and  it  is  jointed  at  the  bafe.  Thei^c  are  feven  fpecies, 
only  one  of  them,  viz,  the  pennata,  or  feather-grafs,  a 
native  of  Britain 

STIPEND,  among  the  Romans,  fignified  the  fame  with 
tribute  ;  and  hence  ftipendiarii  were  the  fame  with  tri- 
butarii. 

Stipend,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Tit  v.  10,  he. 

STIPULATION,  in  the  civil  law,  the  a(5t  of  (lipulating,. 
that  is,  of  treating  and  concluding  terms  and  conditions 
to  be  inferted  in  a  contrail.  Stipulations  w'cre  ancient¬ 
ly  pierformed  at  Rome,  with  abundance  of  ceremonies  ; 
the  firft  whereof  was,  that  one  party  (hould  interrogate, 
and  the  other  anfwer,  to  give  his  confent,  and  oblige 
hinafelf.  By  the  ancient  Roman  law,  no  body  could 
ftipulate  but  for  hinifelf  ;  but  as  the  tabelliones  were 
public  fervants,  thf'y  were  allowed  to  ftipulate  for  their 
mafters;  and  the  notaries,  fucceeding  the  tabelliones,  have 
inherited  the  fame  privilege, 

STIRIA  DUCHY,  in  Germany,  is  part  of  the  circle  of 

Auftxia^ 
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Auftrta,  boutided  by  the  duchy  of  Auflria  on  the  north,  of  the  (locks,  and  a  fiiort  hidory  of  the  fcveral  c6mpz^ 


by  Hungary  on  the  eaft,  and  by  Carinthia  and  Carnicla 
on  the  fouih-weft. 

STIRLING,  a  town  of  Scotland,  capital  of  the  county  of 
Stirling  :  (ituated  on  the  river  Forth,  thirty  miles  north 
wed  of  Edinburgh ;  defended  by  a  callle  and  other  works, 

STIRRUP,  in  the  manege,  a  reft,  or  fupport  for  the 
horfeman’s  foot,  ferving  to  keep  him  firm  in  his  feat, 
and  to  enable  him  to  mount. 

Stirrup  of  a  fhip^  a  piece  of  timber  put  upon  a  (hip’s  keel, 

.  when  lome  of  her  keel  happens  to  be  beaten  off,  and  they 
cannot  come  conveniently  to  put  or  fit  in  a  new  piece  ; 
then  they  patch  in  a  piece  of  timber,  and  bind  it  on  with 
an  iron,  which  goes  under  the  (hip’s  keel,  and  comes  up 
on  each  Tide  of  the  (liip.  where  it  is  nailed  ftrongly  with 
fpikes  ;  and  this  they  call  a  ftirrup. 

STIVES,  the  ancient  Thebes,  in  the  province  of  Achaia, 
now  Livadia,  in  European  Turkey. 

STOCKHERN,  a  to  wn  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Weftphalia,  and  bi(h  >pric  of  Liege:  fituated  on  the  river 
Maes,  twelve  miles  north  of  Maeftricht. 

STOCK,  in  gardening,  the  ftem  or  trunk  of  a  tree. 

STOCKBRIDGE,  a  borough  town  of  Hamplhire,  (itua* 
ted  (even  miles  nor>h-W'eft  of  Wsnehefter,  It  fends  two 
members  to  parliament. 

Stock-bkokilr,  See  Broker,  and  the  next  article. 

Stock*  joBB  ,  NG,  the  art  or  m  ftery  of  trafficking  in  the 
pnbbc  docks  or  funds.  See  Stocks. 

STOCKHOLM,  the  capital  city  of  Sweden,  fituated  ou 
feveral  (mall  iOands  in  the  Meller  Lake  :  E.  long.  18®, 
N.  lat.  59^  30^,  three  hundred  miles  north-eaft  of  Co¬ 
penhagen,  nine  hundred  north-ead  of  London,  and  four 
hundred  wed  of  Peterlburgh  It  is  neither  walled  nor 
fortified,  being  fufflciently  fecured  by  nature,  with  little 
rocks  and  iflands,  which  furroiind  it,  though  it  has  a 
fpacious  harbour  (ufficient  for  the  larged  fleets.  That 
part  of  the  town  which  is  properly  the  city,  (lands  upon 
a  little  ifland  that  is  not  hmre  than  a  mile  and  a  haK  in 
circumference,  but  the  fuburbs  on  the  adjacent  sfland 
are  much  larger.  The  inhabitants  are  computed  about 
thirty  thoufiod. 

STOCKING,  that  part  of  the  cloathing  of  the  leg  and 
foot  which  fereens  them  from  the  cold.  6'r-.  Anciently, 
the  only  dockings  in  ule  were  mad?  of  cloth,  or  of  milled 
duffs  fewed  together;  but  (ince  the  invention  of  knitting 
and  weaving  dockings  of  (ilk,  wool,  cotton,  thread,  <bc. 
the  ufe  of  cloth  dockings  is  quite  out  of  doors. 

STOCKPORT,  a  market-town  of  Chelhire,  fituated  thirty- 
four  miles  north-ead  of  Chefter. 

STO  CKTON,  a  port-town  of  Durham,  fituated  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Tees,  Gxteen  mdes  fouih  of  Dur¬ 
ham. 

STOCKZOW,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  duchy  of  S’lelia, 
(ituated  on  the  river  Vidula,  tbirty-feven  miles  foutb.ead 
ofTroppaw. 

STOCKS  Public  in  England,  As  there  arefew 

fubjc<5ls  of  converfation  more  genera!  than  the  value  of 
docks,  and  hardly  any  thing  fo  little  onderdood,  we  (hall 
here  give  account  of  them  in  as  clear  and  concife  a  min- 
ner  as  poffible;  prefenting  dur  readers  with  the  rationale 

Of  thefe  a  general  account  only  was  given  under  the  word; 

them  in  connection  with  the  prefent  article,  ^  the  better  to  ilLuit 


nies*,  delcfibing  the  nature  of  their  fepar^te  funds,  the' 
ufes  to  which  they  are  applied,  and  the  ^^arious  purpofes; 
they  anf\yer,  both  with  refpeft  to  the  government,  the 
companies  themfelves,  and  the  community  in  general. 

In  order  to  have  a  dear  idea  of  the  money-tranfac- 
tions  of  the  feveral  companies,  it  is  needfary  to  know< 
fomething  of  money  in  general,  and  the  difference  between 
that  and  the  current  fpecie.  See  the  article  Money. 

Money  is  the  ftandard  of  the  value  of  all  the  necelTa- 
ries  and  accommodations  of  life  ;  and  paper  money  is  the 
reprefentative  of  that  ftandard  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  fup-. 
ply  its  place,  and  to  anfwer  all  the  pnrpofes  of  gold  and  fil- 
ver  coin.  Nothing  is  nece(rary  to  make  this  reprefentaiiv& 
of  money  fuppiy  the  place  of  (Specie,  but  the  credit  of  that 
office  or  company  who  delivers  it :  which  credit  confifts  in 
its  always  being  ready  to  turn  it  into  fpecie  uhenerer  re¬ 
quired.  This  is  exadly  the  cafe  of  the  l.’ank  of  England': 
the  notes  of  this  company  are  of  the  fame  value  as  the  cur¬ 
rent  coin,  as  they  may  be  turned  into  it  whenever  the  pef- 
feifor  pleafes.  From  hence,  as  notes  are  a  kind  of  money, 
the  Counterfeiting  them  is  punflhed  with  death  as  wed  as 
coining  , 

Tbe  method  of  depofiting  money  in  the  bank,  and  ex¬ 
changing  it  for  notes  (though  they  bear  no  intered)  is  attend¬ 
ed  with  many  conveniencies  ;  as  they  are  not  only  fafen 
than  money  in  the  hands  of  the  owner  himfelf,  'but  as  the 
notes  are  more  portable  and  capable  of  a  much  more  cafy- 
conveyance ;  fince  a  bank  note  for  a  very  large  fum  may 
be  lent  by  the  pod,  and,  to  prevent  the  defigas  of  robbers^ 
may,  wi  hout  damage,  be  cut  in  two,  and  fent  at  two  fe¬ 
veral  limes.  Or  bills,  called  bank  po(t-biils,  may  be  Had 
by  appiicanon  at  the  bank,  which  are  particularly  calcula¬ 
ted  to  prevent  Ioffes  by  robberies,  they  being  made  payable 
to  the  o“dcr  of  the  person  who  takes  them  out  at  a  certain 
nuiiiber  of  days  after  fight  ;  which  gives  an  opportunity  to 
dop  bills  at  the  bank  if  they  (hould  be  lod,  and  prevenl.s 
their  being  fo  eafily  negoti  ited  by  ftrangers  as  common  bank 
notes  are  :  and  whoever  confiders  the  hazard,  the  expence 
and  trouble  there  would  be  in  fending  large  furas  of  gold  and 
fiiver  to  and  from  diftani  places,  mud  alfo  confider  this  as  a 
very  fingiiiar  advantage.  Befide  which,  another  benefit  at¬ 
tends  them;  for  if  they  are  dedroyed  by  time,  or  other  ac¬ 
cidents,  the  bank  will,  on  oath  being  made  of  fuch  acci¬ 
dent,  and- fecurity  being  given,  pay  the  money  to  the  perfon 
who  was  in  poiTelfion  of  them. 

^  Bank  notes  d  ffer  from  all  kinds  of  flock  in  thefe  three 
particulars,  i  They  are  always  of  the  fame  value  2. 
They  are  paid  off  without  being  transferred  ;  and,  3.  They 
hear  no  intered  :  while  docks  are  a  (hare  in  a  company’s 
funds,  bought  without  any  condition  of  having  the  princi¬ 
pal  returned.  India  bonds  indeed  (by  feme  perfons,  tho* 
erroneoufly,  denominated  dock)  are  to  be  excepted;  they  . 
being  made  payable  at  fix  months  notice,  either  on  the  fide 
of  the  company  or  of  the  polfeffor. 

By  the  word  flock  originally  meant,  a  particular  funi 
of  money  contributed  to  the  eftabiifhing  a  fund  to  enable  a 
company  to  carry  on  a  certain  trade,  by  means  of  which  the 
perfon  became  a  partner  in  that  trade,  and  received  a  (hare 
of  the  profit  made  thereby,  in  proportion  to  the  money  em.- 

ployed.» 

company,  and  bank,  as  it  would  be  neceflary  to  refume 
ate  it..  *  ^  , 
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^oyed.  But  this  term  has  been  extended  farther,  though 
improperly,  to  fignify  any  furn  of  money  which  l^as  been 
lent  ro  tlte  goreinment,  on  condition  of  receiving  a  certain 
intereft  till  the  mointiy  is  repaid,  and  which  makes  a  part  of 
the  national  debt.  As  the  fecurity  both  of  the  governrhent 
and  of  the  public  companies  is  elleeracd  preferable  to  that 
of  any  private  psrlon,  as  the  flocks  are  negotiable  and  may 
be  fold  at  anytime,  -and  as  tile  interefl  is  always  pundually 
paid  when  due;  fo  they  are  thereby  enabled  to  borrow  mo¬ 
ney  on  a  lower  intereft  than  what  coiild  be  obtained  from 
-lending it  to  private  perfons,  where  there  muft  be  always  fome 
danger  of  Jofing  both  principal  and  intercfl. 

But  as  every  capital  flock  or  fund  of  a  company  is  raifed 
for  a  particular  purpofe,  and  limited  by -parliament  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  Turn,  it  jvecefTarily  follows,  that  when  that  fund  is  corn- 
pleated,  no  flock  can  be  bought  of  the  company ;  though 
ihares  already  purchafed  may  be  transferred  from  one  per- 
fon  to  another.  This  being  the  .cafe,  there  is  frequently  a 
great  difproportion  between  the  original  value  of  the  fliares, 
and  what  i«  giveo  for  them  when  transferred  :  for  if  there 
are  more  buyers  than  fellers,  a  perfon  who  is  indifferent 
about  felling  will  not  part  with  his  fhare  vvitliout  a  confi- 
derable  profit  to  himfelF*,  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  many  are 
difpofed  to  fell,  and  few  inclined  to  buy,  phe  value  of 
fuch  fliares  will  naturally  fall,  in  proportion  to  the  impatience 
of  thofe  who  want  to  turn  their  flock  into  fpecie. 

Thefe  obfervations  may  ferve  lo  give  our  readers  fome 
idea  of  the  nature  of  that  unjuflifiable  and  difhoneft  prac 
ticc  called  Jlock  jobbing,  the  myftery  of  v/hich  confifls  m 
nothing  more  than  this :  The  perfons  concerned  in  that 
practice,  who  are  denominated  ftock-jobbers,  make  cont rafts 
to  buy  or  fell,  at  a  certain  diflant  time,  a  certain  quantity 
of  fome  particular  flock,  againfl  which  time  they  endeavour, 
according  as  their  contraft  is,  either  to  raife  or  lower  fuch 
flock,  by  railing  rumours  and  fpreading  fiftitious  flories  in 
order  to  induce  people  either  to  fell  out  in  a  hurry,  and 
confequently  cheap,  if  they  are  to  deliver  flock,  or  to  be¬ 
come  unwilling  to  fell,  and  confequently  to  make  it  dearer, 
if  they  are  to  receive  flock. 

The  perfons  who  make  thefe  contrafts  are  not  in  general 
pofTefTedof  any  real  flock  ;  and  when  the  time coinestbat  they 
jtre  to  receive  or  deliver  the  quantity  they  ha'^e  contrafted 
■for,  they  only  pay  fuch  a  Turn  of  money  as  makes  the  dif 
ference  between  the  price  the  flock  was  at  when  they  made 
ihe  contract,  and  the  price  it  happens  to  be  at  when  the 
contraft  is  fulfilled;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  per¬ 
fons  not  worth  loo  1.  to  nijike  contrafts  for  the  buying  or 
felling  ico,ooo  1.  flock.  In  the  language  of  Exchange  Al¬ 
ley,  the  buyer  in  this  cafe  is  called  the  Bull,  and  the  feller 
the  Bear. 

Befide  thefe,  there  are  another  fet  of  men,  who,  though 
of  a  higher  rank,  may  properly  enough  come  under  the 
fame  denomination.  Thefe  are  your  great  monied  men. 
who  are  dealers  in  flock  and  contrafters  with  the  goverrment 
whenever  any  new  money  is  to  be  borrowed.  Thefe  in¬ 
deed  are  not  fiftitious,  but  real  buyers  and  felJers  of  flock; 
but  by  railing  falfe  hopes,  or  creating  groundlefs  fears,  by 
pretending  to  buy  or  fell  large  quantities  of  flock  on  a  fud- 
den,  by  ufing,  the  fore- mentioned  fet  of  men  as  their  inflru- 
ments,  and  other  like  prsftices,  arc  enabled  to  raife  or  lower 
the  flocks  one  or  two  per  cent,  at  pleafure. 

However,  the  real  value  of  one  flock  above  another,  on 

count  of  its  being  more  prchiablc  to  the  proprietors,  or 
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any  thing  that  will  really,  or  only  in  Imagination,  affeft 
the  credit  of  a  company,  or  endanger  the  government,  by 
wdiich  that  credit  is  fecured,  muft  naturally  have  a  confi- 
derable  tffeft  on  the  .flocks.'  Thus,  with  refpeft  to  the 
Intereft  of  the  proprietors,  a  fliare  in  the  flock  of  a  trading 
company  which -produces  5  1.  or  6  1.  per  cent,  per  ann. 
muft  be  more  valuable  than  an  annuity  with  government  fer 
enrity,  that  produces  no  more  than  3  1.  or  4  1.  percent, 
per  annum;  and  cnnfequently  fuch  flock  muft  fell  at  a  higher 
price  than  fuch  an  annuity.  Though  it  muft  be  obferved, 
that  a  fhare  in  the  flock  of  a  trading  company  producing 
5  1  or  6  1.  per  cent,  per  annum,  vdil  not  fetch  f©  much 
money  at  market  as  a  government  annuity  producing  the 
fame  fum;  becaufe  the  fecurity  of  the  company  is  not  rec¬ 
koned  equal  to  that  of  the  government,  and  the  continuance 
of  their  paying  fo  much  per  annum  is  more  precarious,  as 
their  dividend  is,  or  'ought  to  be,  always  in  proportion  to 
the  profits  of  their  trade. 

As  the  flocks  of  the  Eaft  India,  the  bank,  and  South-Sea 
,  companies,  are  diflingulfhed  by  different  denominations,  and 
are  of  a  very  different  nature,  we  fhall  give  a  ibort  hiftory 
of  each  of  them,  together  with  an  account  of  the  different 
flocks  each  is  pofTeffed  of ;  beginning  with  the  Eaft  India 
company,  as  the  firft  eftablifhed. 

Of  the  E^Ji  India  Company, 

There  is  no  trading  company  in  Europe,  the^Datch  Eaft 
India  company  excepted,  which  can  be  put  in  competition 
with  this.  Its  was  firft  eftablifhed  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  its  privileges  have  been  en¬ 
larged,  or  confirmed,  by  almofl  eviry  monarch  fince.  Its 
(hares,  or  fubferiprions  were  originally  only  50  1.  fterling; 
and  its  capital  only  369,891  1.  5  s.  but  the  direftors  ha¬ 
ving  aconfiderabie  dividend  to  make  in  1676,  it  was  agreed 
to  join  the  profits  to  the  capital,  by  'which  the  fhares  were 
doubled,  am^  confequently  each  became  of  100  1.  value,  and 
the  capital  739,782  1.  10  s.;  to  which  capital,  if  963,639!. 
the  profits  of  the  company  to  the  y  ar  1685,  be  added,  the 
w'hole  flock  will  be  found  to  be  1,703,402  I. 

However,  this  compjsny  having  fuitaiBed  feveral  Ioffes 
by  the  Dutch,  and  the  fubjefts  of  the  great  Mogul,  was  in 
a  declining  way  at  the  Revolution,  when  the  war  with  France  \ 
reduced  it  fo  low,  that  it  appearing  fcarceiy  poffibly  to  be 
fupported,  a  new  one  was  erefted.  The  merchants  forming 
the  new  Eafl  India  company  received  their  charter  in  1698, 
having,  in  confideration  of  the  grant  thereof,  lent  the  go¬ 
vernment  two  millions  at  8  per  cent,  per  annum;  and  pufh. 
ing  their  trade  with  vigour,  they  foon  carried  on  twice  the 
bufinefs  that  was  ever  done  by  the  old  company.  But  af¬ 
ter  the  two  companies  had  fubfifted  a  few  years  in  a  feparate 
(late,  means  were  contrived  to  unite  them;  which  was  ef- 
fefted  in  1702,  when  a  new  charter  was  granted  them  under 
the  title  of  the  United  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to 
the  Eafl  Indies. 

To  the  two  millions  advanced  by  the  new  company,  the 
united  company  in  the  6th  of  queen  Anne  lent  the  govern** 
ment  1,200,000  I.  which  made  their  whole  loan  amount  to 
3,200,000  1.  A  further  Turn  was  alfo  lent  by  the  company 
in  1730,  on  a  renewal  of  their  charter,  the  intereft  of 
which  is  reduced  to  3  per  cent,  and  called  the  India  3  per 
cent,  annuities. 

As  to  India  (lock,  it  is  of  a  quite  different  nature  ;  for 
as  that  is  not  money  put  out  to  intereft,  but  the  trading 

(lock 
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Hock  of  the  company;  and  the  proprletorsof  the  fl^ares,  in- 
ftead  of  receiving 'a  regular  annuity,  have  a  dividend  of  the 
profits  arifing  from  the  company’s  trade  ;  which,  as  it  is 
more  valuable,  thefc  fiiares  generally  fell  at  a  price  much 
abovethe  original  value. 

As  to  the  management  of  this  united  company,  all  per- 
fo5s  without  exception,  natives  and  foreigners,  men  and 
v;omen,  are  admitted  members  of  it,  and  500  1.  in  the 
flock  of  the  company  gives  the  owner  a  vote  in  the  gene¬ 
ral  court,  and  2OCO  J.  qualifies  him  to  be  chofen  a  direclor. 
The  direiflors  are  24  in  number,  including  the  chairman, 
and  deputy  chairman,  who  may  be  rc'cleded  for  four  years 
fuccellivciy-.  The  chairman  has  a  faiary  of  200  1.  a  year, 
and  each  of  the  diredors  150  i.  The  meetings  or  courts  of 
diredlors  are  to  be  held  at  ieaft  once  a- week  ;  but  are  com¬ 
monly  oftener,  being  fummoned  as  occahon  requires. 

Out  of  the  body  of  diret^ors  are  chofen  feveral  committees, 
who  have  the  peculiar  inTpeftion  of  certain  branches  of  the 
company’s  bufinefs ;  as  the  committee  of  corre  pondence,  a 
committee  of  buying,  a  committee  of  treafury,  a  houfe com¬ 
mittee,  a  committee  of  waiehoufes^  a  comniitee  of  (hip¬ 
ping,  a  committee  of  accompts,  a  committee  of  Iaw-(uits, 
and  a  committee  to  prevent  the  growth  of  private  trade, 
cb/.  who  have  under  them  a  fecretary,  calhier,  clerks, 
warehoufe-keepers, 

Other  officers  of  the  company  are  governors  and  faflors 
abroad;  fome  of  whom  have  guards  of  foidiers,  and  live  in 
all  the  (late  of  fovereign  princes. 

Of  the  Bank  of  England^ 

The  company  of  the  hank  was  incorporated  by  parlia¬ 
ment,  in  the  5th  and  6th  years  of  king  William  and  queen 
Mary,  by  the  name  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  in  confideration  ofthe  loan  of  1,200,000 1. 
granted  to  the  government,  for  which  the  fubferibers  re- 
^  ceived  almoft  8  per  cent.  By  this  charter,  the  company 
are  not  to  borrow  under  thmr  common  feal,  unlefs  by  a<5t 
of  parliament ;  they  are  not  to  trade,  or  fuffer  any  perfon 
in  trufl:  for  them  to  trade  in  any  goods  or  merchandize; 
but  they  may  deal  in  bills  of  exchange,  in  buying  or  felling 
bullion,  and  foreign  gold  and  filver  coin,  <bc. 

By  an  afl  of  parliament  pafled  in  the  8th  and  9th  year  of 
king  William  III.  they  were  impowered  to  enlarge  their 
capital  (lock  to  2, 20;,  17 1  I.  10  s.  It  was  then  alfo  enac¬ 
ted,  that  bank-ftock  (hould  be  a  perfonal,  and  not  a  real 
efiate  ;  that  no  conira<5t  cither  in  word  or  writing,  for  buy¬ 
ing  or  felling  bank-flock,  fhould  be  good  in  law,  nnlefs 
regidered  in  the  books  of  the  bank  within  feven  days,  and 
the.  flock  transferred  in  days;  and  that  it  fhould  be  fe¬ 
lony,  without  benefit  of  clergy,  to  counterfeit  the  common 
fcal  of  the  bank,  or  any  fcaled  bank-bill,  or  any  bank-note, 
or  to  alter  or  crafe  fuch  bills  or  notes. 

By  another  a<5l:  pafTed  in  the  7th  of  queen  Anne,  the  com¬ 
pany  were  impowered  to  augment  their  capital  104,402,343  I. 
and  they  then  advanced  400.000  1,  more  to  the  go¬ 
vernment,  and  in  1714  they  advanced  another  loan  of 
1,500.000  1. 

In  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  king  George  I.  the  in- 
terefl  of  their  capital  flock  was  reduced  to  5  per  ce»tt. 
when  the  bank  agreed  to  deliver  up  as  many  exchequer-bills 
as  am 'unted  to  2,000,000  1.  and  to  accept  an  annuity  of 
100,000  1  and  it  vvas  declared  lawful  for  the  bank  to  call 
VoL.  Ill.  N^95.  ..  2 


from  their  members,  in  proportion  to  their  intercfls  in  the 
capital  flock,  fuch  furas  of  money  as  in  a  general-  court 
ffiouid  be  found  neceffary.  If  any  member  fiioui.*  negled: 
to  pay  his  fhare  of  the  moneys  (o  called  for,  at  the  time 
appointed  by  notice  in  the 'London  Gazette,  and  fixed  upon 
the  Royal  Exchange,  it  ffiouid  be  lawful  for  the  bank  not 
only  to  flop  the  dividend  of  fuch  member,  and  to  apply  it 
toward  payment  of  the  money  in  queflion ;  but  alfo  to  Hop 
the  transfers  of  the  ffiare  of  fuch  defaulter,  and  to  charge 
him  with  an  interefl  of  5  1,  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the 
money  fo  omitted  to  be  paid  :  and  if  the  principal  and  inte¬ 
refl  ffiouid  be  three  months  unpaid,  the  bank  ffiouid  then 
have  power  to  fell  fo  mveh  of  the  flock  belonging  to  the  de¬ 
faulter  as  would  fatisfy  the  famel 

Aftcr-this  the  bank  i educed  the  interefl  cjf  the  2,000,000  1. 
lent  to  the  government  from  5  to  4  per  cent,  and  pur- 
chafed  fcveral  other  annuities,  which  were  afterward  re¬ 
deemed  by  the  government,  and  the  national  debt  due  to 
the  bank  reduced  to  1,600,000  I.  But  in  1742,  the  com¬ 
pany  engaged  to  fupply  the  government  with  1,600,000  1.- 
at  3  per  cent,  which, is  now  called  the  3  per  cent,  an¬ 
nuities,  fo  that  the  government  was  now  indebted  to  the 
company  3,200,000  1.  the  one  half  carrying  4,  and  the  o- 
iher  3  percent. 

In  the  year -1746,  the  company  agreed- that  the  fem  of 
986,800  1.  due  to  them  in  the  exchequer-bills  unfatisfied, 
on  the  duties  for  licences  to  fell  fpirituous  liquors  by  retail, 
ffiouid  be  cancelled,  and  in  lieu  thereof  to  accept  of  an  an¬ 
nuity  of  39,442  1.  the  interefl  of  that  fu.m  at  4  per  cent. 
The  company  alfo  agreed  to  advance  the  further  fum  of 
1,000,000  I.  into  the  exchequer,  upon  the  credit  of  the 
duties  arifing  by  the  malt  and  land  tax,  at  4  per  cent,  for 
exchequer- bills  to  be  iflued  for  that  purpofe  ;  in  confide- 
rution  of  which,  the  company  were  enabled  to  augment  their 
capital  with  986,800!.  the  interefl  of  which,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  other  annuities,  w'as  reduced  to  3  1.  10  s.  per 
cent,  till  the  25th  of  December  1757,  and  from  that  time 
to  carry  only  3  per  cent. 

And  in  order  to  enable  them  to  circulate  the  faid  exche¬ 
quer  bills,  they  eflabliffied  what  is  now  called  bank  circula¬ 
tion:  the  nature  of  which  not  being  w'ell  underflood,  we 
ffiall  take  the  liberty  to  be  a  little  more  particular  in  its 
explanation  than  we  have  been  with  regard  to  the  other 
flocks, 

T['he  company  of  the  bank  are  obliged  to  keep  caffi  fuf- 
ficient  to  anfwer  not  only  the  common,  but  alfo  any  extra¬ 
ordinary  demand  that  may  be  made  upon  them  ;  and  what¬ 
ever  money  they  have  by  them,  over  and  above  the  fum 
fuppofed  neceffary  for  thefe  purpofes,  they  employ  in  tvhat 
may  be  called  the  trade  of  the  company  ;  that  is  to  fay,  i:i 
difeounting  bills  of  exchange,  in  buying  of  gold  and  filver, 
and  in  government  fecurhies,  ^c.  But  when  the  bank  en¬ 
tered  into  the  above  mentioned  contra<5l,  as  they  did  not 
keep  unemployed  a  larger  fum  of  money  than  what  they 
deemed  neceffary  to  anfwer  their  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
demands,  they  could  not  conveniently  takeout  of  their  cur¬ 
rent  calh  fo -large  a  fum  as  aTrjillion,  with  which  they  were 
obliged  to  furnifli  the  government,  without  either  leffening 
that  fum  they  employed  in  difeounting,  buying  gold  and  fd- 
ver,  dxc.  (which  would  have  been  very  difadvantageous  to 
them,)  or  inventing  fome  method  that  fhould  anfwer  all  the 
purpofes  of  keeping  the  million  in  calh.  The  method 
7  U  ,  .  .  which 
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wliich  they  chofe,  and  which  fully  anfwers  their  end,  was 
as  follow's, 

Theyopened  a fubfcription,  which  they  renew  annually, 
for  a  million  of  money ;  wherein  the  fubfcribers  advance 
*io  p:r  cent,  andeiiterinto  a  contra<5l  to  pay  the  remainder, 
or  any  part  thereof,  whenever  the  bank  (hall  call  upon  them, 
under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  lo  per  cent,  fo  advan¬ 
ced;  in  conGderaiion  of  which,  the  bank  pays  the  fubfcri- 
hers  4  per  cent,  interell:  for  the  money  paid  in,  and  ^  per 
ceht.  for  the  whole  fum  they  agree  lofurnifli ;  and  in  cafe 
a  call  Ihould  be  made  upon  them  for  the  whole,  or  any  part 
thereof  the  bank  farther^agrees  to  pay  them  at  the  rate  of 
5  per  cent,  per  annum  for  fuch  fum  till  they  repay  it, 
which  they  are 'under  an  obligation  to  dp^at  the  end  of  the 
year.  By  this  means  the  bank  obtains  all  the  parpofes  of 
keeping  a  million  of  money  By  them;  and  though  the  fub¬ 
fcribers,  if  no  call  is  made  upon  them  (which  is  in  general 
the  cafe,)  receive  64-  per  cent,  for  the  money  they  advance, 
yet  the  co.mpany  gains  the  fum  of  23,500  1.  per  annum  by 
the  contrat-^l  ;  as  will  appear  by  the  following  account. 

The  bank  receives  from  the  government 

for  the  advance  of  a  million  -  £  30,000 

The  bank  pays  to  the  fubfcribers  who  advance 
100,000  1  and  engage  to  pay  (when  called 
for)  900,000  1  more  —  '  —  6,500, 

The  clear  gain  to  the  bank  therefore  is  23,500 

This  is  the  (late  of  the  cafe,  provided  the  company  IhouJd 
make  no  call  on  the  fubfcribers;  which  they  will  be  very 
unwilling  to  do,  becaufc  it  would  not  only  leffen  their  pro¬ 
fit,  but  affeifl  the  public  credit  in  general. 

Bank-flock  may  not  improperly  be  called  a  trading  flock, 
fince  with  this  they  deal  very  largely  in  foreign  gold  and 
filver,  in  difeounting  bills  of  exchange,  Bell  de*  which,' 

they  are  allowed  by  the  government  very  confiderable  fa  ms 
annually  for  the  management  of  the  annuities  paid  at  their 
office.  All  which  advantages  render  a  fhare  in  their  flo  :k 
very  valuable,  though  it  is  not  equal  in  value  to  the  Eaft 
India  flock.  The  company  make  dividends  of  the  proGts 
half-yearly,  of  which  notice  is  publicly  given  when  ihofe 
who  have  occafion  for  their  money  may  readily  receive  it  ; 
but  private  perfons,  if  they  judge  convenient,  are  permitted 
to  continue  their  funds,  and  to  have  their  intereft  added  to 
the  principal. 

.  This  company  is  undef  the  dire<51ion  of  a  governor,  deputy- 
governor,  and  24  directors,  who  are  annually  elected  by  the 
general  court,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  Eafl  India  corn 
pany.  Thirteen,  or  more,  compofe;  a  court  of  directors  for 
managing  the  aff  irs  of  the  company. 

The  officers  of  this  company  are  very  numerous. 

Of  the  South' Sea  Company. 

Daring  the  long  war  with  France  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne,  the  payment  of  the  failors  of  the  royal  navy  being 
neglefled,  and  they  receiving  tickets  inftead  of  money,  Werp 
frequently  obliged  by  their  neceffities  to  fell  tbefe  tickets 
to  avaritious  men  at  a  difeount  of  40  1.  and  fometimes  50  1 
per  cent.  By  this  and  other  means  the  debts  of  the  na 
tion  unprovided  for  by  parliament,  and  which  amounted  to 
9,471,321!.  fell  into  the  hands  of  thefe  ufurers.'  -On 
whxh,  Mr  Harley,  at  that  time  chancellor  of  the  exche 
quer,  and  afterward  earl  of  Oxford^  propofsd  a  fchcrae  to 
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allow  the  proprietors  of  thefe  debts  and  deficiencies  6  I. 
percent,  per  annum,  and  to  incorporate  them  in  order  to 
their  carrying  on  a  trade  to  the  Sou  h- Sea  ;  and  they  were 
accordingly  incorporated  under  i  he  title  of  the  G  jvernor  and 
Co'mpany  of  Merchants  of  Great  Hritam  trading  to  the 
South-Seas  and  other  parts  of  America,  and  ior  encou¬ 
raging  the  Fifhery,  ^c. 

Though  this  company  feem  :d  formed  for  the  fake  of  com¬ 
merce,  it  is  certain  the  miniilry  never  thought  lerioufly,  du¬ 
ring  the  courfe  of  the  war,  .about  making  any  fcttlemeots  on 
the  cbafl  of  South  America,  which  was  what  flattered  ihe'ex- 
peefations  of  the  people  ;  nor  was  u  ind  :ed  ever  c  .med  in¬ 
to  execution,  or  any  trade  ever  undertaken. by  this  compa¬ 
ny,  except  the  Alfiento,  in  purfuance  of  the  treaty  of  J- 
trecht,  for  furnifliing  the  Spaniards  with  neg  oes,  of  which 
this  company  was  deprived  by  the  late  convention  between 
the  courts  of  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  foon  after  the  treaty 
of  Aix  la  Chapelie  in  1748 

After  this,  fome  other  fums  were  lent  to  thegovernment 
in  the  reiga  of  queen  Anne -at  6  per  cent  In  the  third  of 
George  I.  the  intereft  of  the  wiiule  was  reduced  to  5  per  cent, 
and  they  advanced  two  millions  more  to  the  government  at  the 
fame  intcrefl.  By  riie  itaiute  of  the  6th  of  George  I  it  was 
declared  that  this  company  might  redeem  all  or  any  of  the 
reedeeraable  national  debts,  in'  confiderarion  ot  which. the 
company  were  empowered  to  augment  their  capital  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  fums  they  ihould  difeharge  :  and  for  enabling  the 
company  to  raife  fuch  fums  for  parchafing  annuities,  ex¬ 
changing  for  ready  money  new  exchequer  bills,  cairying  on 
their  trade  <bc.  the  company  m  ghr,  by  fuch  means  as  they 
fhouid  think  proper,,  raife  fu<:h  fums  of  money  as  in  a  gene¬ 
ral  court  of  the  company  ffiould  be  judged  neceflary.  The 
company  were  alfo  impowered  to  raife  money  on  contraifis, 
bills,  bonds,  or  obligations  under  their  common  feal,  on  the 
credit  of  their  capital  (lock.  But  it  the  iub-governor,  de¬ 
puty-governor,  or  other  members  of  the  company,  Ihould 
purchafe  lands  or  reyennes  of  he  crown  upon  account  of 
the  corporation,  or  lend  money  by  loan  or  anticipation  on 
any  branch  of  the  revenue,  other  than  fuch  part  only  on 
which  a  credit  of  loan  was  granted  by  parliament,  fuch  fob- 
governor,  or  other  member  of  the  company,  fhouid  forfeit 
treble  the  value  of  tne  money  fb  lent. 

The  fatal  South  Sea^feheme,  tranfadledin  the  year  1720, 
was  executed  upon  the  la(i  mentioned  lUtute.  The  compa¬ 
ny  had  at  firll  fet  out  with  good  fuceefs,.  and  the  value  of 
their  flock  for  the  firfl  five  years  had  rifen  falter  than  that 
of  any  other  company;  and  his  Majcfty,  after  purchafing 
10,000  1.  flock,  had  condescended  to  be  their  governor. 
Things  were  in  this  fituation,  when,  taking  advantage  of  the 
above  IHtute,  the  South  Sea  bubble  was  projected.  The 
pretended  defign  of  which  was  to  raife  a  fund  for  carrying 
on  a  trade  to  the  South  Seas,  and  purchafing  annuities, 
paid  to  the  other  companies  ;  and  propofals  were  printed 
and  dillnbuted,  fhewing  the  advantages  of  the  defign,  and 
inviting  perfons  into  it.  The  fum  nev^effrry  for  carrying  it 
on,  together  with  the  profits  that  were 'to  arife  from  it, 
w'ere  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  fliares,  or  fubfenp- 
tiens,  to  be.purchafed  by  perfons  difpofid  to  adventure  there¬ 
in.  -  And  the  better  to  carry  on  the  deception,  the  directors 
engaged  to  make  very  large  dividends,  and  adlually  dechred, 
that  every  100  I  original  flock  would  yield  50  I,,  per  an¬ 
num,  which  occafioned  fo  great  a  rife  of  their  flock,  that  a 
fhare  of  100  1.  was  fold  for  upward  of  1000  1.  This  was 
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In  the  month  of  July;  hut  before  the  end  of  Septembcrit 
fell  to  150  1.  by  which  multitudes  were  ruined,  and  fuch 
a  fcetie  of  ddlrefs  occafioned  as  is  fcarcely  to  be  conceived. 
But  the  confecjuences  of  this  infamous  fcheme  are  too  well 
known.  Wc  fhall  pafs  over -all  the  other  tranfadions  of 
this  company  in  the  reign  of  king  George  I.  as  not  material 
to  oirr  prefent  purpofe. 

By  a  flatue  of  the  6th  of  his  late  Majefl)^  it  was  enabled, 
that  from  and  after  the  24th  ot  June  1733,  the  capital  flock 
of  this  company,  which  amounted  to  14,651,^03!.  8  s.  id. 
and  the  fharcs  of  the  refpeitivc  proprietors,  fhould  be  divi¬ 
ded  into  four  equal  parts;  three-fourths  of  uhich  rtiouldbe 
converted  into  a  joint  flock,  attended  wiih  annuities,  atier 
the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  until  redemption  by  parliament,  and 
fhould  be  called  The  new  South  Sea  annuities  ;  and  the  o 
ther  fourth  part  fhould  remain  in  the  company  as  a  trading 
capital  flock,  attended  with  the  refidue  of  the  annuities  or- 
funds  payable  at  the  exchequer  to  the  company  for  their 
whole  capital,  nil  redemption;  and  attended  with  the  Gme 
funis  allowed  for  charges  of  management,  and  with  all  ef- 
fc61s,  profits  of  trade,  debts,  privileges  and  advantages  be- 
.Icnging  to  fhe  South  Sea  compiiny.  That  the  accompiant 
of  the  company  fhould  twice  every  year,  at  Chriftmas  and 
midfummer,  or  within  one  month  after,  flate  an  account 
of  the  company’s  affahs,  which  fhould  be  laid  before  the 
next  general- court,  in  order  to  their  decla  ing  a  dividend 
and  ail  dividends  fhould  be  made  out  of  ihs  clear  profits, 
and  fhould  not  exceed  what  the  company  might  reafonably 
divide  without  incurring  any  farther  debt  ;  provided  that 
the  company  fhould  not  at  any  time  divide  more  than  4  per 
c^iit.  per  annum,  until  their  debts  were  difcharged  ;  and  that 
the  S  >uth  Sea  company,  and  their  trading  flock,  fhould,  ex- 
clufirely  from  the  new  Joint  annuities,  be  liable  to  all  the 
deb's  and  incuihbrances of  the  company;  and  that  the  com¬ 
pany  fhould  caufe  to  be  kept  within  the  city  of  -London,  an 
office  and  books,  in  w'hich  all  transfers  of  the  nev/  annuities 
iOiould  be  entered  .nd  figned  by'the  party  making  fuch  tranf- 
fer,  or  his  at  orney;  and  the  perfon  to  whom  fuch  transfer 
fhould  be  made,  or  his  attorney,  ffit/uld  underwrite  his  ac¬ 
ceptance,  and  no  other  method  of  transferring  the  annuities 
fhould  be  good  in  law 

The  annuities  of  this  company,  as  well  as  the  other,  arc 
now  reduced  to  3!.  per  cent. 

This  company  is  under  the  direiffion  of  a  governor,  fub- 
governor,  deputy  governor,  ard  21  diredlors;  but  no  perfon 
is  qualified  to  be  governor,  his  Majefly  excepted,  unlefs  fuch 
governor  has,  in  his  own  name  and  right,  5000  1.  in  the  tra¬ 
ding  flock;  the  fub  governor  is  to  have  4000  1.  the  deputy 
3000 1.  and  a  direaor  2000  l.dn  the  fame  flock.  In  every 
general  court,  every  member  having  in  his  own  name  and 
right  500 1,  in  trading  flock,  has  one  vote  ;  if  2000 1.  two 
votes  ;  if  3000 1.  three  votes  ;  and  if  5GO0I.  four  votes. 

The  Eail  -ndia  Cmpany,  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the 
Sbiirh  Sea  C<  mpany.  rje  the  only  incorporared  bodies  to 
which  the  go vernmer.l  is  indebted,  except  the  Million  Bank, 
whofe  capital  is  only  one  million,  conuituted  to  purchafe  the 
reverfion  of  the  long  exchequer-orders. 

The  interefi  of  .ill  the  debts  owing  by  the  go  vernment  is 
nowreducecT  3  percent,  excepting  only  the  annuities  for 
the  years  1756  and  1758,  the  life-'annuitus,  and  the  ex¬ 
chequer  orders:  but  the  South  Sea  company  dill  continues 
to  divide  four  per  cent,  on  th^ir  prefent  capital  dock,  which 
they  are.  enabled  to  do  from  the  profits  they  make  on  the 
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fums  allowed  to  them  for  management  of  the  anmmres  paid 
at  their  office,  and  from  the  interefi  of  annuities  which  aie 
not  cl  aimed  by  the  proprietors. 

As  the  prices  of  the  different  flocks  are  continually  duc- 
tuating  above  and  below  par ;  fo  when  a  perfon  who  is  r^ot 
acquainted  with  tranfaiflions  of  that  nature',  reads  in  the 
papers  the  prices  6f  (locks,  where  bank-flock  is  marked  per¬ 
haps  127  1.  India  ditto  134  a  134J.  South  Sea  ditto  974., 
6c.  he  is  to  undcrflarxd  that  a  100  1.  of  thole  refpedive 
flocks  fell  at  fuch  a  lime  for  thofe  feveral  funis. 

In  comparing  the  prices  of  Ihe  different  flocks  one  with 
another,  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  the  interefi  due  on 
them  from  the  time  of  the  lafl  payment,  is  taken  into  the 
current  price;  and  the  feller  never  receives  any  feparate  con¬ 
sideration  for  it,  except  io  the  cafe  of  India  bonds,  where 
the  interefi  due  is  calculated  to  the  day  of  the  (ale,  and  paid 
by  the  purchafer  over  and  above  the  premium  agreed  for. 
Bat  as  the  interefi  on  the  different  flocks  is  paid  at  differ* 
ent  times,  this,  if  not  rightly  underflood,  would  lead  a  'per¬ 
fon  noi  well  acquainted  with  them  into  confiJerable  miflakes 
in  his  coaiputanon  of  their  value  ;  fome  always  having  a 
quarter’s  interefi  due  on  them  niore  than  others,  which 
makes  an  appearance  of  a  confiderable  difference  in  the- 
price,  when  in  reality  there  is  bone  at  all.  ‘Thus,  for 
inflance,  old  South  Sea  annuities  fell  at  prefent  for  S5-I- 
or  £  85  108.  while  new  South  Sea  annuities  fetch  only 

844:>  or  ^  84  15  s.  though  each  of  them  produce  the 
fame  annual  fum  of  ^  3  per  cent,  but  the  old  annuities  have 
a  quarter’s  interefi  more  due  on  them  than  the  new  annui¬ 
ties,  which  amounts  to  15  s.  the  exadl  difference.  There  is, 
however,  one  or  two  caufes-that  will  always  make  one'fpecies 
of  annuities  fell  fomewhat  lower  than  another,  though  of 
the  fame  real  value;  one  of  which  is,  the  annuities  making 
but  a  fmall  capital,  and  there  not  being  for  that  reafon  fo 
many  people  at  all  times  ready  to  buy  into  it  as  into  o- 
thers  where  the  quantity  is  larger  ;  becaufe  it  is  apprehend¬ 
ed,  that  whenever  the  government  pays  off  th©  nationai^debt, 
they  v/111  beginf  with  that  particular  fpccies  of  annuity  the 
capital  of  which  is  the  fmallefl. 

A  flock  may  iikewife  be  affefled  by  the  court  of  chancery; 
for  if  that  court  fhould  order  the  money  which  is  under  their 
dire^ion  to  be  laid  out  in  any  particular  flock,  that  flock, 
by  having  more  purchafers,  will  be  raifed  to  a  higher  price' 
than  any  other  of  the  like  value. 

By  what  has  been  faid,  the  reader  will  perceive  how  much 
the  credit  and  interefi  of  the  nation  depends  on  the  fupport 
of  the  public  funds.  While  the  annuities,  and  interefi  for 
money  advanced,  is  there  regularly  paid,  and  the  principal 
iofuredby  both  prince  and  people  (a  fecurity  not  to  be  had 
tn  other  nations)  foreigners  will  lend  us  their  property,  and 
al[  Europe  be  interefled  in  our  welfare  ;  the  paper  of  the 
companies  will  be  convened  into  money  dad  merchandize, 
and  Great  Britain  can  never  want  cafh  to  cariyher  fchemes 
into  execution 

In  other  nations,  credit  is  founded  on  the  word  of  the 
the  prince,  if  a  monarchy;  or  that  of  the  people,  if  a  re¬ 
public  :  but  here,  it  is  eflabliffisd  on  the  interefls  of  both 
prince  and  people;  which  is  the  flrongeft  fecurity;  for  how¬ 
ever  lovely  and  engaging  honefty  may  be  in  other  refpe<5ls, 
interefi  in  money-matters  will  always  obtain  confidence;  be- 
caufe  many  people  pay  great  regard  to  iheir  interefi,  who, 
have  but ‘little  veneration  for  virtue.  ' 
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‘Stocks,  among  {hip-carpenters,  a  frame  of  timber,  and 
great  pofb,  made  afhore,  to  build  pinnaces,  ketches,  boats, 
and  liich  fraail  craft,  and  fometimes  fmall  frigates. 
Hence  we  fay,  a  {hip  is  on  the  Hocks,  when  fhe  is  a- 
building. 

Stocks,  a  wooden  machine  to  put  the  legs  of  offenders  in, 
for  the  fecuring  of  diforderly  perfons,  and  by  way  of 
pnniihment  in  divers  cafes,  ordained  by  Hatute,  <bc. 

Sl’OEBE,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  fyogenefia  polygamia 
"fegregara  clafs.  lEe  receptacle  is  paleaceous  i  the  pap* 
pus  is  feathered  ;  and  every  fiofcule  has  a  fivi-Ieaved 
calix.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  a  native  of  i^lchiopia. 

STOICS,  a  fedl  of  ancient  philofophers,  the  followers  of 
Zeno,  thus  called  from  the  Greek  sto  a,  which  fignifies  a 
porch  or  portico,  in  regard  Zeno  ufed  to  teach  under  a 
portico  or  piazza. 

To  the  praife  of  the  Stoics  in  general,  it  niufl  be  con- 
feffed,  that,  lefs  intent  than  other  philofophers  upon  fri¬ 
volous  and  often  dangerous  fpeculations,  they  devored 
their  ftudies  to  the  clearing  up  of  thole  great  principles 
of  morality  which  were  the  firmeft  fupports  of  focieiy  ; 
but  the  drynefs  and  lUffnefs  that  prevailed  in  their  wri¬ 
tings,  as  well  as  in  their  manners,  difgulled  moll  of  their 
readers,  and  abundantly  lelTened  their  utility.  Zeno’s  chief 
followers,  among  the  Greeks,  were  Lucippus,  Cleanthes, 
Chrylippiis,  Diogenes  Baby lonius.  Antipater,  Panastius, 
Poffidonius,  and  Epi<5l:etus  ;  among  the  Romans,  Cato, 
Varro,  Cicero,  Seneca,  iheemperor  Antoninus,  drc.  The 
Stoics  cultivated  Ic  gic,  phyfics,  metaphyfics,  <bc.  but  efpe- 
ciallyethics.  The  pmciples  of  theirdogmata,  of  the  former 
kinds,  are,  that  there  are  certain  catalepfias  or  comprehen- 
ilons,  called  innate  ideas  or  principles,  naturally  found  in 
the  mind;  that  God  is  the  feminal  caufe  of  the  univerfe  ; 
and,  with  the  Platonifts,  that  the  world  is  an  animal,  by 
realon  of  God’s  inhabiting  and  informing  every  part  there¬ 
of  ;  that  nature  is  an  artiHcial  fire  tending  to  generation; 
and  that  the  world  is  at  lafl  to  be  dellroyed  by  a  confla¬ 
gration,  As  for. the  morality  of  the  Stoics,  it  was  couched 

^  much  in  paradoxes  ;  a^,  that  a  wife  man  is  void  of  all  palli- 
ons,  pr  perturbation  of  mind;  that  pain  is  no  real  evil,  but 
that  a  wife  man  is  happy  in  the  midft  of  torture,  is  always 
the  fame,  and  is  always  joyful  ;  that  there  is  none  elfe 
free  ;  that  none  elfe  ought  to  be  efieemed  king,  magi- 
Hrate,  poet,  or  philofopher  ;  that  all  wife  men  are  great 
men  ;  that  they  are  the  only  friends  or  lovers  ;  that  no¬ 
thing  can  happen  to  them  beyond  their  cxpedlations;  that 
all  virtues  are  infenllbiy  connedted  together;  that  all  good 
things  are  equal,  and  equally  to  be  delired  ;  that  good- 
nefs  admits  of  no  increafe  or  diminution.  They  own  but 
one  God,  whom  they  however  call  by  various  names, 
as  Fate,  Jupiter,,  6'r.  by  which  they  did  not  mean  vari¬ 
ous  things,  but  various  powers  and  relations  of  the  fame 
thing.  Providence  they  exprelTed  under  the  name  Fate, 
which  Chrylippus  defines  to  be  a  natural  feries  or  com- 
pofition  of  things  mutually  fo^llowing  each  other,  by  an 
immutable  nexus  or  tie,  fixedVrom  all  eternity.  They 
held  the  immortality  of  the  foul.' 

STOKEGOMER,  a  market-town  of  Somerfetlldre,  fitua- 
ted  twenty-two m’les  wellofWel-s. 

,STOKESLY,  a  market-town  of  Yorklhire,  lituated  thirty 
miles  north  of  York. 

^TOLBERG;  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper 


Saxony,  and  territory  of  Thuringia,  fifty-eight  miles 
north-well  of  Leipfic. 

STOLE,  a  facerdotitl  ornament  wore  by  the  Romilh  parilli- 
priefts  over  their  lurplice,  as  a  mark  of  fupenonty  in 
their  refpedlve  churches  ;  and  by  other  priells,  over  the 
alb,  at  celebrating  of  raais,^  m  which  caie  it  goes  a-crofs 
the  Homach  ,  and  by  deacons,  over  the  left  Ihoulder, 
fear f- wife  ;  when  the  priefl:  reads  the  gofpcl  for  any  one, 
he  lays  the  bottom  of  his  Hole  on  his  head.  The  Hole 
is  a  broad  fwath,  or  flip  of  fluff,  hanging  from  the  neck 
to  the  feet,  with  three  crofTes  thereon. 

Groom  of  the  Stole,  the  eidefl  gentleman  of  his  Majefly’s 
bed  chamber,  whofe  office  and  honour  it  is  to  prefent 
and  put  on  his  majefty’s  firfl  garment,  or  fhirt,  every 
morning,  and  to  order  the  things  in  the  chamber. 

Order  of  the  Stole,  an  order  of  knights  inflituted  by  the 
kings  of  Arragon.  Another  military  order,  'at  \’’enice, 
is  called  the  order  of  the  golden  Hole  ;  thus  called  from 
a  golden  Dole,  which  ihofe  knights  wore  over  their 
fhouli'lcr,  reaching  to  the  knee,  both  before  and  behind, 
a  palm  and  a  half  broad.  None  are  raifed  to  this  order 
but  patricians,  or  noble  Venetians.  ' 

STOMACH,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  258. 

STOMACHIC,  in  pharmacy,  .medicines  that  flrengthen 
the  ftomach,  and  promote  digeftion,  <bc» 

Stomachic  corroboratives  are  fuch  as  ftrengtben  the 
tone  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines;  among  which  are  car¬ 
minatives,  as  the  roots  of  galangals,  red  gentian,  zedoary, 
pimpinclla,  calamus,  aromaticus,  and  arum.  Of  barks 
and  rinds,  thofeof  canella  alba,  faflafras,  citrons,  Seville 
and  China  oranges,  6'r.  Of  fpices,  pepper,  ginger, 
cloves,  cinnamon,  cardaraums,  and  mace. 

STONES,  in  natural  biftory,  are  defined  to  be  effentially 
compound  foflils,  not  inflammable,  nor  folublc  in  water 
or  oil,  nor  at  all  dulftile;  found  in  continued  flrata,  or  beds, 
of  great  extent ;  formed  either  of  a  congeries  of  fmall  par¬ 
ticles,  in  fome  degree  refembling  fand,  and  lodged  in  a  fmoo- 
ther  cenaentitious  matter;  or  elfe  of  this  cementitious  matter, 
and_  the  griti  or  fand-like  particles,  running  together  into 
one  fmooth  mafs ;  or,  finally,  of  granules  cohering  by  con- 
ta^I,  without  any  cementitious  matter  among  them;  orconi- 
pofed  of  cryftal  or  fpar,  ufually  debafed  by  earth,  and  often 
mixed  with  talc  and  other  extraneous  particles. 

Of  this  clafs  of  foflils  there  are  three  orders  ;  and  un¬ 
der  thefe,  eight  genera. 

The  firfl  order  comprehends  all  the  coarfe,  barfh,  and 
rough  ftones,  of  a  lax  texture,  and  compofed  of  a  vifible 
gritt,  refembling  fand  in  form,  and  ufually  immerfed  in 
a  cementitious  matter,  and  of  little  natural  brightnefs  ; 
fcarcc  capable  of  any  polifli,  and  naturally  mouldering  a- 
way  in  form  of  powder  from  the  tools  of  the  workmen. 
The  genera  of  this  order  are  two,  viz,  the  ammochifta 
and  pfaduria  ;  the  former  of  which  conflitute  our  grey 
and  rough  flates  ;  and  the  latter  comprehends  moft  of  the 
ftones  ufed  in  building,  particularly  Portland  ftonc. 

The  fecond  order  confifts  of  ftones  moderately  fine, 
of  a  more  compad  and  even  texture,  fcarce  diflinguifli- 
able  conftrudion,  and  affording  no  fand-like  particles  to 
the  view";  of  fome  natural  brightnefs,  capable  of  a  tole¬ 
rable  polifh,  and  flying  off  from  the  tools  of  the  workmen 
in  form  of  fmall  chips.  Under  this  order  are  compre¬ 
hended  the  fympexia  and  ftegania. 
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The  third  order  confifts  of  HoRes  of  a  very  fine  Tub- 
{lance  and  elegant  ftruflurc/ naturally  of  a  great  bright- 
neli,  and  capable  of  an  elegant  polifh  ;  compofed  of 
grannies  of  various  ftiapes  and  fizts,  but  ufually  flattirti, 
fometimes  more,  fomctimes  lefs  dilbndt  ;  and,  in  fome 
fpecies,  running  together  into  uniform  mafTes,  but  never 
lodged  in  any  cementitious  fubllance  Of  this  order  are 
the  marbles,  alabaiters,  porphyries*  and  granites. 

Stone  in  the  bladder.  See  Medicine,  and  Surgery. 

Stone  alfo  denotes  a  certain  quantity  or  weight  of  fome 
commodities. 

A  done  of  beef,  at  London,  is  the  quantity  of  eight 
pounds  ;  in  Hertfordfhlre,  twelve  pounds;  in  Scotland, 
fixteen  pounds. 

Stone  chatter,  in  ornithology.  See  Motacilla. 

STONEHENGE,  in  antiquity,  a  famed  pile  or  monu¬ 
ment  of  huge  dones  on  Salifbury  plain,  miles  didant 

,  from  that  city. 

It  corfids  of  the  remains  of  four  ranks  of  rough  dones, 
ranged  one  within  another,  fome  of  them,  efpecially  in 
the  outermod  and  third  rank,  twenty  feet  high,  and 
feveh  broad  ;  fudaining  others  laid  acrofs  their  heads, 
and  fadened  by  mortifes  ;  fo  that  the  whole  mud  have 
anciently  hung  together. 

Antiquaries  are  now  pretty  w'cll  agreed  that  it  was  a 
BritiOi  temple  ;  and  Dr  Langwith  thinks  it  might  eafily 
be  made  probable,  at  lead,  that  it  was  dedicated  to  the 
fun  and  moon.  Inigo  Jones  has  given  a  fine  feheme^of 
the  work,  and  drives  hard  to  perfuacle  the  world,  that 
It  was  Roman  ;  but  Dr  Langwith,  who  took  his  mea- 
fures  on  the  fpot,  afiures  us  he  could  by  no  means^recon- 
ciie  them  with  that  fcheme, 

STONEY-stratford,  a  market-town  of  Buckingham- 
diire,  fourteen  miles  north  of  Ailefbury. 

Stool,  in  medicine,  an  evacuation  or  difeharge  of  the 
fasces,  ^c,  by  the  anus. 

STOPPER,  in  a  (hip,  a  piece  of  cable-laid  rope,  having  a 
wale-knot  at  one  end,  with  a  laniard  fadened  to  it;  and 
the  other  end  is  fpliced  round  a  thimble  in  the  ring-bolts 
upon  deck,  and  at  the  bits  ;  its  ufe  is  to  dop  the  cable, 
that  it  may  not  run  out  too  fad  ;  in  order  to  which,  they 
make  turns  with  the  laniard  about  the  cable,  and  the  wale- 
knot  dops  it,  fo  that  it  cannot  flip  away  fader  than  is 
neceffary. . 

STORAX,  or  Sty  RAX,  ia  natural  hidory,  a  dry  and  folid 
refin,  of  a  reddifn  colour,  and  a  peculiarly  fragrant  fmell  ; 
of  which  there  are  two  kinds,  the  dyrax  calaraita,  or 
dyrax in  tears,  and  the  dyrax  vulgaris;  whereof  the  for¬ 
mer  is  by  far  the  purer  and  finer  kind,  imported  in  fmall 
loofe  granules,  or  elfe  in  large  mafics  compofed  of  fuch 
granules  :  it  anciently  ufed  to  be  packed  up  in  reeds,  for 
the  moreTecure  carriage  ;  whence  the  name.  The  com- 
juen  dorax  is  likcwifc  a  fine  and  pure  refin,  tho  igh  lefs 
fo  than  the  former  ;  and  is  brought  to  us  in  large  lumps, 
not  formed  of  granules,  but  of  one  uniform  confidence. 

Thefe  are  the  two  genuine  kinds  of  dorax  ;  but  nei¬ 
ther  of  .them  IS  that  met  wfirh  in  our '(hops,  which  is  a 
kind  of  faw-dud  conneAed  into  lumps,  by  jud  fo  much 
of  the  dorax  refin  as  will  make  the  other  matters  bang 
together.  This  is  what  our  apothecaries  ufe,  under  the 
name  of  dorax  ;  but  it  is  advifcable^o  drain  carefully 
the  pure  refin  from  the  filth,  and  ufi  no  part  of  the  latter. 

The  two  genuine  kinds  of  dorax,  which  ought  always 
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to  be  ufed  where  they  cau  be  had,  differ  only  in  this  ; 
that  the  granulated  dorax  flows  naturally  from  the  flyrax 
tree,  and  the  common  kind  is  obtained  from  the  fame  tree 
by  incifion. 

Storax  is  brought  to  us  from  Syria,  and  the  Ead-In- 
dies  ;  and  ought  to  be  chofen  pure,  very  fragrant,  and 
of  an  acid  tade.  It  is  much  recommended  as  a  detergent 
and  balfamtc,  in  diforders  of  the  bread  t  it  is  alfo  e lie*  til¬ 
ed  a  cordial,  and  is  recommended  in  vertigoes  and  o- 
thcr  diforders  of  the  head  and  nerves. 

Liquid  Storax,  in  pharmacy,  is  a  drug  very  different 
from  the  refin  above  deferibed  ;  being  a  relinous  juice, 
of  the  confidence  of  venice-turpentine,  or  thicker  :  it  is, 
when  clean,  pellucid,  of  a  brownifli  dolour,  with  a  cad 
fometimes  of  reddifh,  and  fometimesof  greylfh  in  it.  Its 
fmell  is  fome  what  like  that  of  common  dorax,  only  much 
dronger,  and  even  difagrceable  :  its  tade  is  acrid,  aro¬ 
matic,  and  fomewhat  bitterifh  ;  and  it  is  oily,  or  un<5lu- 
ous.  It  fhould  be  chofen  thin,  pellucid,  ofu  clean  brow-n 
colour,  and  of  a  very  drong  fmell. 

STORGE,  a  greek  terra,  frequently  ufed  for  the  parental 
indind,  or  natural  affedion,  which  almod  all  animals 
bear  their  young  ;  whereby  they  arc  mod  powerfully 
moved  to  defend  them  from  dangers,  and  procure  for 
them  fuitable  nourifhmen't. 

STORK,  in  ornithology.  SeeARDiA. 

STORM  BIRD.  See  Procellaria. 

STORM  AR,  the  fouth  divifion  of  Holdein,  whereof  Ham- 
burgh  is  the  chief  town. 

STORTFORD,  a  market-town  of  Hertfordfhire,  thirty 
miles  north  of  London. 

STOVES,  in  gardening,  are  buildings  ereded  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  tender  exotic  plants,  which,  without  that 
affidance,  wrill  not  bear  the  cold  of  our  winter,  becaufe 
they  require  an  artificial  warmth. 

Stoves  are  of  two  kinds,  didinguidied  by  the  names  of 
the  dry  and  the  bark-doves. 

The  dry  dote  has  the  flues,  in  which  the  fmeke  is 
carried,  either  laid  under  the  pavement  of  the  floor,  of 
ereded  in  the  back  part  of  the  houfe  over  ea^ch  other,  and 
returned  fix  or  eight  times  all  along  the  dove.  In  thefe 
doves  the  plants  are  placed  on  fcaffolds,  and  benches  of 
boards,  railed  above  one  another  ;  and  the  plants  prin¬ 
cipally  preferved  in  thefe  are  the  aloes,  cerufes,  eu- 
phorbiums,  tithymals,  and  other  fucculent  plants,  which 
are  impatient  of  raoidure  in  winter,  and  therefore  are  not 
to  be  kept  among  trees,  or  herbaceous  plants,  which  per- 
fpire  freely. 

The  bark-doves  are  made  with  a  large  pit,  nearly  of 
the  length  of  the  houfe,  which  is  three  feet  deep,  and 
fix  or  feven  feet  wide.  This  pit  is  to  be  filled  with  frefix 
tanner’s  bark  to  make  a  hot-bed,  and  in  this  the  pots 
containing  the  tender  plants  are  to  be  plunged. 

STOURBRIDGE,  a  market-town,  nineteen  miles  north 
of  Worceder. 

STOUTH-rief,  In  Scots  law.  Sec  Law,  Tit.  xxxiii.  50. 

STOW,  a  market-town,  twenty  miles  ead  of  Glocedcr. 

STOWAGE,  in  the  fea-language,  the  placing  goods  or¬ 
derly  in  the  hold  of  a  fliip,  viz.  the  hpavied  next  the 
ballad,  ^c.  , 

STOWEY,  a  market-town  of  Somerfeifliire,  eighteen  miles 
wed  of  Wells. 

STOW  MARKET,  ^  town  ofSufFoIk,  ten  miles  ead  of  Burv, 
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STR ABfSMUS,  squinting,  a  diftortion  of  the  ejes, 
whereby  their  pupils  arc  turned  from^  initcad  of  being 
di reified  towards,  objedls  at  which  they  look  :  fometimes 
only  one  eye,  but  more  frequently  both  are  thus  affected. 
Sec  Medicine,  p.  155. 

STRAIN,  in  furgery,  a  riolent  extenGon  of  the  Gnews,  or 
tendons,  of  fome  mufcle. 

STRAIT,  is  a  narrow  paffage  out  of  one  feainto  another, 
as  thofe  of  Gibraltar  and  Magellan. 

STRAKES,  in  the  fea-language,  Ggnify  the  uniform  ranges 
of  planks  on  the  bottom,  deck^  and  Gdes  of  Gups  ;  and 
the  garboard-ltrake  is  that  next  the  keel. 

STRALSUND,  a  Grong  city  and  port-town  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony  and  duchy  of  Pomerania, 
fubjeft  to  Sweden:  E.  long,  I3°22^  andN  lat.  54°23'. 

STRAND,  GgniGes  any  Giore  of  the  fea,  or  bank  of  a  great 
river:  hence  an  immunity  from  paying  cuftoras  on  goods 
or  vfeGels,  was  anciently  exprefled  by  Grand  and  ftreara. 

STRANDED,  ^mong  feamen,  is  faid  of  a  Gup  that  is 
driven  afhore  by  a  tempeft,  or  runs  on  ground  through 
ill  Geerag^ ,  and  fo  perifhes, 

STRANGFORD,  a  town  of  Ireland,  that  gives  name 
to  a  loch  and  bay  in  the  county  of  Down  and  province 
of  UlGer,  -Giuated  nine  miles  eaG  of  Down. 

STRANGURY,  in  medicine  a  fuppreGion  of  urine.  See 
Medicine,  p.*i6o. 

STRANRAER,  a  parliament-town  of  Scotland,  Gtuated 
in  the  Giire  of  Galloway,  on  a  bay  of  the  frith  of  Clyde. 

STRAPS  of  a  faddUy  are  Grong  leather-thongs,  nailed  to 
the  bows  of  a  faddle,  in  order  to  make  the  girths, 
faG. 

STRAPx4D0,  a  kind  of  military  puniGiment,  wherein  the 
criminal  is  hoiGed  up  by  a  rope,  and  let  down,  fo  that, 
by  the  weight  of  his  body  in^he  fall,  his  arms  are  dif- 
located 

STRASBURG,  a  free  imperial  city  of  Germany,  capital 
of  the  landgraviate  of  Aliace,  Gtuated  near  the  weGern 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  E.  long.  7^  35'',.  and  N  lat.  48° 

"  'bs'- 

STR4TA,  in  natural  hiGory,  the  feveral  beds  or  layers  of 
different  matters,  whereof  the  body  of  the  earth  is  com- 
pofed. 

The  Grata  include  all  the  layers  of  earths,  minerals, 
metals^  Gones,  <bc,  lying  under  the  upper  tegument,  or 
Gratum,  the  turf  or  mould. 

The  time  when  thefe  feveral  Grata  were  laid,  was 
doubtlefs  at  the  creation  ;  unlefs,  with  fome  great  natu- 
raliGs,.  as  Steno,  Dr.  Woodward,  isc  we  luppofc  the 
globe  of  the  earth  to  have  been  diffolved  by  the  deluge. 

STRATAGEM,  in  the  art  of  war,  any  device  for  the  de- 
teivmg  and  (urpriGng  an  enemy. 

STRAFEGUS,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  an  annual  officer  a- 
mong  the  Athenians,  wliereof  there  were  two  cholen,  to 
command  the  troops  of  the  Gate. 

STR  A  fFORD,  a  populous  market,  town  of  WarwickGiire, 
Gtuated  on  the  river  Avon,  Gx  nrles  fouth  of  Warvvick  ; 
remarkable  tor  being  the  birth  place  of  the  inimitable 
Shakefpeare,  and  lately  for  the  Jubilee  held  there  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  his  memory,  September  1769. 

STR ATHN  AVER,  a  fubdiviGon  or  diGrid  of  the  county 
of  Sutherland,  in  Scotland,  having  the  Caledonian  ocean 
on  the  north  and  weG. 

STRA  i  IFICATION,  in  chemiGry,  the  ranging  any  thing 


to  be  calcined  in  feveral  layers  or  Grata  one  above  an¬ 
other. 

S  FRATIOTES,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  polyandria  hex- 
agynia  clafs.  The  Ipaiha  conGGs  of  two  leaves,  and  the 
penauihium  of  three  fegnients  ;  the  corolla  has  three  pe¬ 
tals,  and  the  berry  has  li.x  cells.  There  are  two  fpecies, 
one  of  ihem,  viz,  the  aloides,  water-aloe,  or  GeOi^^water 
foldicr,  a  native  of  Bntain. 

ST  RA  F  FON  a  m  irKci-town  of  Cornwal,  Gtuated  a  little 
foutn  ot  the  BnUoi  chanuei,  fourteen  miles  north- weft 
of  LaunceGun. 

SFRAWBERRY,  ir.  botany.  See  Fragaria. 

Strawberry  tree,  in  botany  See  Arbutus. 

S I  RENG 1  H,  in  pivyGology,  the  lame  waii  or  power. 

STRENGTHENERo,  in  pharmacy,  medicines  that  add 
to  the  bulk  and  hrmnefs  ot  the  lohds  :  and  inch  are  all 
abforbent,  aggluunant,  and  alfringeni  medicines. 

STRIAi:,  in  the  ancient  archu^'.'tute,  the  lame  with  the  Ga¬ 
tings  ot  columns.  See  Flutes. 

STRIA  FED  LEAF,  among  boianiGs,  one  that  has  a  number 
ot  iongicudinal  .arrows  on  its  lurface. 

STRiGONENSIS  TERRA,  earth  of  Strigontuiity  in  the 
materia  medica,  a  red  earth,  of  the  bole  kind,  found  a- 
bout  the  gold-mines  at  Sirigonium  in  Hungary,  and  ufed 
in  fome  piaeCs  as  an  aGiingtnt  and  fudonfic. 

It  is  but  of  a  coarle  and  impure  texture,  and  lighter 
than  nioG  of  the  boles  la  colour;  it  is  of  a  Itrong,  out 
dull  red,  and  is  oi  a  toleraoly  imooth  lurface  ;  it  is  apt 
to  crumble  to  pieces  between  the  lingers,  and  Gains  the 
Gcin  in  handling  ;  it  melts  freely  in  the  mouth,  and  has  a 
remarkable  fmoothnefs,  hut  very  little  aGnngency  in  its 
taite,  and  leaves  a  fenGble  gntunefs  between  the  teeth  ; 
it  is  fometimes  veined  and  Ipotted  with  i’mall  moleculaeof 
an  earth,  like  the  whiulh  variegations  of  the  red  French 
bole.  '  ' 

STRIKE,  a  meafure  of  capacity,  containing  four  buGiels. 

Strike,  among  feamen,  is  a  word  varioufly  ufed  :  when  a 
Giip,  in  a  Gght,  or  on  meeting  with  a  Ihip  of  war,  lets 
down  or  lowers  her  top-fails,  at  leaG  half-maft  high,  they 
fay  Ihe  Gnkes,  meaning  ffie  yields,  or  fubmits,  or  pays 
relpeCt  to  the  Giip  of  war.  Alfo,  when  a  Gup  touches 
ground,  in  ffioai-water,  they  fay  Ihe  Gnkes.  Am  when 
a  top-maG  is  to  be  taken  down,  the  word  of  command  is. 
Strike  the  top-maG, 

STRIX,  in  ornithwiogy,  a  genus  belonging  to  the  order  of 
accipitres.  The  bill  is  hooked,  but  has  no  cere  or  wax  ; 
the  noGrils  arc  covered  with  fetaceoas  feathers  ;  the  head 
is  very  large,  as  are  alio  the  ears  and  eyes  ;  and  the  tongue 
is  bihd.  There  are  twelve  fpecies,  comprehending  all 
theowl-kind.  They  are  night-birds,  and  feed  upon  mice, 
bats, 

STROBILUS,  among  botaniGs.  See  Botany,  p.  637. 

STROMA  FEUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  belonging  to 
the  order  uf  apodes.  The  head  is  compreffed,  the  teeth 
are  in  the  jaws  and  palate;  the  body  is  oval,  and  Gimy; 
and  the  tail  is  forked>  There  are  two  fpecies. 

SFROMBOLI,  one  of  the  Lipari  iflands,  fifty  miles  north 
of  Mcffina. 

STRONGOLI,  a  town  of  the  Hither  C;ilabria,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  Gtuated  on  the  gulph  of  Taranto. 

STROPHE,  in  anci.mt  p  letry,  a  certain  number  of  verfes, 
iniluding  a  perfedt !  ehfe.  .uad  making  the  luG  part  of  anode, 

SIROUD,  a  market-town,  nine  miles  Fouth  of  GioceGer. 

struma;, 
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STRUMiE,  fcroplinlous  tumours  arlfing  on  the  neck  and 
thr  at,  conftitining  what  is  commonly  called  the  king’s 
evil  See  Medicine,  p.  137,  6’c, 

ST  RUTHIO,' the  OSTRICH,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  be- 
Jonging  to  iheordtr  of  grallas.  The  bill  is  fomewhat  co¬ 
nical  ;  the  noftrils  are  oval ;  the  wings  are  fhort,  and  not 
fit  for  flying  ;  and  the  feet  are  of  the  running  kind. 
There  are  three  fpecies  The  cameluj,  or  common  oft  rich, 
is  a  native  of  Syria,  Arabia,  Lybia,  and  Alrica.  This 
is  the  largeft  ol  all  birds ;  it  runs  fwifter  than  any  ani¬ 
mal ;  it  lays  about  50  eggs  in  the  fand,  and  fits  upon 
them  ohly  during  the  night,  the  heat  of  the  fun  being 
fuflicient  during  the  day. 

STRYCHNOS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  mo- 
nogynia  cTafs.  The  corolla  conflfts  of  live  legmerits  ;  and 
the  berry  has  but  one  cell.  There  are  two  Ipccics,  both 
natives  of  Britain. 

STUCCO,  in  building,  a  compofition  of  white  marble, 
pulverized  and  mixed  with  plailer  of  lime  i  and.the  whole 
being  fifted  and  wrought  up  with  water,  is  to  be  ufed  hke 
common  plafter :  this  is  what  Pliny  means  by  marmora- 
tum’opus,  and  albariutn  opus. 

STUFF,  in  commerce,  a  general  name  for  all  kinds  of  fa- 
bricks  of  gold,  lilvcr,  filk,  wool,  hair,  cotton,  or  thread, 
manufactured  on  the  loom;  of  which  number  ace  velvets, 
brocades,  mohairs,  fattins,  tafFeties,  cloths,  ferges,  6c. 

STUM,  in  the  wme-trade,  denotes  the  unfermented  jdicc 
of  the  grape,  after  it  has  been  feveral  times  racked  oiT 
*  and  feparated  from  its  fediment.  The  cafles  are;  for  this 
purpofe,  well  matched,  or  fumigated  with  briraftooe  e- 
very  time,  to  prevent  the  liquor  from  fermenting,  as  it 
would  otherwile  readily  do,  and  become  wine, 

STUPOR,  a  numbnefs  in  any  part  of  the  body,  whether 
occafloned  by  ligatures  obftruding  the  blood’s  motion,  by 
the  palfy,  or  the  1  ke. 

STUPHA^  or  Stupe,  in  medicine,  is  a  piece  of  cloth 
dipped  in  fome  proper  liquor,  and  applied  to  an  aflTecfted 
part,  by  way  of  fomentation  or  epithera. 

STURGEON.  Sec  Accipenser. 

Sl'URMlNSTER,  a  market-town,  eighteen  miles  north 
of  Dorcheftei . 

STURNUS,  the  starling,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  be¬ 
longing  to  the  order  of  pafTeres.  The  beak  is  tubulated, 
deprtfled,  and  fomewhat  blunt;  the  fuperior  mandioJe  is 
entire,  and  fomewhat  open  at  the  edges  ;  the  noftrils  arc 
marginated  above ;  and  the  tongue  is  fli  p  and  emargi- 
nated.  There  are  five  fpecies,  dUtinguifhcJ  by  their  co. 
lour.  ' 

STYLE,  a  word  of  various  fignifleations,  originally  dedu¬ 
ced  from  STYLOS,  a  kind  of  bodkin,  wherewith  the  an¬ 
cients  wrote  on  plates  of  lead,  or  on  wax,  6^.  and  which 
is  ftill  ufed  to  write  on  ivory-leaves,  and  paper  prepared 
for  that  purpofe,  6<r. 

Style,  in  dialling,  denotes  the  gnomon  or  cock  of  a  dial, 
raifed  on  the  plane  thereof,  to  projecT  a  fhadow.  See 
D  I  ALLING 

Style,  in  borany.  See  Botany,  p,  637. 

Style,  in  m<itters  of  language,  a  particular  manner  of  ex¬ 
prefling  one’s  thoughts  agreeably  to  the  rules  of  fyntiix  ; 

i  qty  as  F.  Buffi  r  more  accurately  defines  it,  the  manner 
wherein  the  words,  conftrU(fted  aecording  to  the  laws  of 
fyntax,  are  arranged  amo  ig  themfeives,  fuitaoly  to  the 
genius  ot  the  language.  See  Composition. 


Style,  in  jurifprudence,  the  particular  form  of ''manner 
of  proceeding  in. each  court  of  jurifdidion,  agreeable  to 
the  rules  and  orders  eftabliflied  therein  :  thus  we  fay  the 
ftyle  of  the  court  of  Rome,  of  Chtincery,  of  Parliament, 
of  the  Privy  council, 

C'/<i'-STYLE,  the  Julian  manner,  of  computing  time,  as  the 
iVf'io  Style  is  the  Gregorian  method  of  computation. 
See  Astronomy,  p.  490. 

STYLET,  a  fmall  dangerous  kind  of  po^inard,  which  may 
be  concealed  in  the  hand,  chiefly  ufed  in  treacherous 
laflinations.  The  blade  is  ufually  triangular,  and  fo  {len¬ 
der  that  the  wound  it  makes  is  airaoft  imperceptible. 
STYLITES,  an  appellation  given  to  a  kind  of  folitaries, 
who  fpend  their  lives  feated  on  the  tops  of  columns,  to 
be,  as  they  imagine,  the  better  difpofed  for  meditation, 
6c.  Of  thefe  we  find  fevcral  mentioned  in  ancient^wr^ 
ters,  and  even  as  low  as  the  eleventh  century.  The 
founder  of  the  order  was  St.  Simon  Sfylites,  a  famous 
anchoret  in  the  fifth  century,  who  took  up  his  abode  on 
a  column  fix  cubits  high  ;  then  on  a  fecond,  of  twelve 
'  cubits,  a  third,  of  twenty-two  ;  and,  at  iaft,  on  another 
of  thirty-fix.  The  extremity  of  thefe  columns  were  da- 
ly  three  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  kind  of,rail  or  ledge  a- 
boui  it  that  reached  almoft  to  the  girdle,  fomewhat  re- 
fembling  a  pulpit.  There  was  no  lying  down  in  it.  The 
faquirs,  or  devout  people  of  the  eaft,  imitate  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  kind  ot  life  even  to  this  day. 
STYLOGLOSSUS,  m  anatomy,  See  Anatomy,  p.  304, 
STYLOHYOlDiEUS,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p. 
304. 

STYLOIDES,  in  anatomy.  Sec  Anatomy,  p.  155. 
STYLUPHARYNG/LUS,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,. 
P-  304  ^ 

ST.  YPilC,  in  pharmacy,  medicines  which  by  their  aftrirv- 
gent  qualities  flop  hsemorrhages. 

STYRAX,  ID  botany,  a  genus  of  the  dodecandria  niono- 
gynia  clafs  The  calix  confifts  of  five  teeth,  and  the  co¬ 
rolla  of  one  funnei-fliaped  petal  ;  and  the  drupa  has  one 
cell,  containing  two  feeds.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  a. 
native  of  Syria.  See  Sitorax  *  }  ^ 

SUBAL  F  ERN,  a  lubordinate  officer,  or  one  who  difehar- 
ges  h's  poft  under  the  command,  and  fubjedf  to  the'  direc¬ 
tion  of  another  :  fuch  are  lieutefiants,  fub-iieutenants, 
coronets  and  enfigns,  who  ferve  under  the  captain,  '  ' 
SUBBUl'EO,  in  ornithology.  See  Falco, 
subclavian,  in  anatomy,  is  applied  to  any  tl  -lng  un¬ 
der  the  arm-pit  or  fhouider,  whether  artery,  nerve.  Vein, 
o.  njufcle.  ». 

SUBCOSTAL  MUSCLES;  See  Anatomy,  p.  215. 
SUBER,  in  botany.  See  Quercus,  ,  * .  ' 

SUBJECT,  a  perfbn  under  the  rule  and  dominion  of  a  fjv 
vereign  pr.nce  or  ft^te. 

Subject,  is  alfo  uied  for  the  matter-of  an  art  or  fciencc, 
or  that  which  it  confiders,  or  whereon  it  is  employed  : 
thus  the  hum  in  body  is  the  fubjefl  of  medicine . 
SUBJUNC  VIVE  1C  grammar.  See  Grammar. 
SUBLIM.*\TE,  a  chemical  preparation,  tiie'bafis  whereof 
is  mercury  or  quick-fi’ver.  See  Ghemisi  rV,  p.  138, 
SUBLIMATION,  the  condenfing  and  colltcling  in  a  foiid 
fomi,  by  means  of  vtfTels  aptly  conftrufted,  the  fumes  of 
bodies  raifed  from  them  by  the  application  of  a  proper 
heat.  See  Chemi  STRY,  p.  138. 

SUBLINGUAL  glands.  See  Anatomy,  p.  ^ 0.7. 

SUBMIS:-.. 


sue  (6: 

"SUBMISSION,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Tit.  kxxii.  1 5:. 
SUBORDINATION,  a  relative  term,  exprelTing  the  de¬ 
gree  of  inferiority  between  one  thing  and  another. 
SUBORNATION  6.f  perjury,  in  S.eots  law.  See 
Law,  Tit.  xxxiii.  35. 

SUBPOENA,  inlaw,  a  writ  whereby  ail  common  perfons, 

•  or  ihofe  under  the  degree  of  peerage,  may  be  called  in¬ 
to  chancery,  in  any  cafe  where  the  law  cannot  afford  a 
remedy. 

SUBREPTIQN,  the  adl  of  obtainlng'a  favour  from  a  fu- 
peri,or,  by  furprife  or  a  falfe  reprefentation. 
SUBREPTITIOUS,  a  term  applied  to  a  letter,  licence, 
patent,  or  other  fraudulently  obtained  of  a  fuperior, 
by  concealing  fome  truth,  which,  had  it  been  known, 
would  have  prevented  the  concefHon  or  grant. 
SUBROGATION,  in  the  civil  law,  the  ad  of  fubftituting 
a  perfon  in  the  place,  and  entitling  him  to  the  rights  of 
another, 

"SUBSCAPULARIS,  in  anatomy.  See  AyAxoM  Y,  p.  196. 
SUBSCRIPTION,  in  general,  fignifies  the  fignature  put 
at  the  bottom  of  a  letter,  writing,  dr  inftrument, 
SUBSEQUENT,  fomething  that  comes  after  another, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  order  of  time. 

SUBSIDY,  in  Jaw,  fignifies  an  aid  or*  tax  granred  to  the 
king,  by  parliament,  for  the  neceffary  occafions  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  is  to  be  levied  on  every  fubjed  of  ability, 

,  according  to  the  rate  or  value  of  his  lands  or  goods  :  but 
this  word,  in  fome  of  our  ftatutes,  is  confounded  with 
that  of  cuftoms. 

SUBSISTENCE,  in  the  military  art,  is  the  money  paid 
^  to  the  foldiers  weekly,  not  amounting  to  their  full  pay  ; 
becaufe  their deaths,  accoutrcmcBts,  tents,  bread, 
are  to  be  paid. 

SUBSTANCE,  fomcthi»g  that  we  conceive  to  fubfifl  of 
itfelf,  independently  of  any  created  being,  or  any  parti¬ 
cular  mode  pr  accident*.  Sec  Metaphysics. 
SUBSTANTIAL,  in  the  fehoois,  fomething  belonging  to 
the  nature  of  fubftance. 

SUBSTANTIVE,  in  grammar.  See  Grammar. 
SUBSTITUTE,  a  perfon  appointed  to  officiate  for  ano¬ 
ther,  in  cafe  of  abfence  or  other  legal  impediment. 
"SUBSTITUTION,  in  the  civil-law,  a  difpofition  of  a  te- 
flament,  whereby  the  teftator  fubrtitiucs  one  heir  for  a- 
nother,  who  has  only  the  ufufruit,  and  not  the  property 
of  the  thing  left  him.  .  ^ 

SUBS'FRACTION,  in arithmetick.  See  Arithmetick, 
p.  370. 

SuBSTRACTioN,  in  algebra.  See  Algebra,  p.  81. 
SUBTENSE,  in  geometry,  the  fame  with  the  chord  of  an 
arch.  See  Chord. 

SUBTERRANEOUS,  whatever  is  under-ground  :  thus, 
naturalifls  fpeak  of  fubterraneous  fires,  damps,  &c, 
SUBTILE,  in  ^hyfics,  an  appellation  given  to  whatever 
is  extremely  fmall;  fine,  and  delicate;  foch  as  the  ani-  , 
''  mal  fpirits,  the 'effluvia  of  odorous  bodies,  die.  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be. 

SUBULARIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  tetradynAmia 
filiculofa  clafs.  The  pod  is  entire,  oval,  with  oval  con¬ 
cave  valves  ;  and  the  flylus  is  fhorter  than  the  pod. 
There  is  but  one  fpecies,  viz,  the  aquatica,  or  awl-wort, 
a  native  of  Britain. 

SUBULATED,  fomething  in  the  fliape  of  an  awl.  ' 
SUCCEDANEUM,  in  pharmacy,  denotes  a  drug  fubfti* 
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tufed  in  the  place  of  another,  in  medical  compofition.' 

SUCCESSION,  in  philofophy,  an  idea  which  we  get  by 
refleifting  on  that  train  of  ideas  conftantly  following  one 
another  in  our  minds  when  awake. 

Succession,  in  Scots  law.  See*  Law,  Tit.  xxvii.  i, 
.  xxviii.  1,  cbc.  - 

SUCCESSOR,  in  law,  one  that  facceeds,  or  comes  in  the 
place  of  another.  > 

SUCCINUM,  in  natural  hiflory.  See  Amber, 

SUCCISA,  in  botany.  Sec  Scabiosa. 

SUCCORY,  in  botany.  See  Cichorium, 

SUCCUBUS,  a  term  afed  by  fome  imaginary  writers,  for 
a  daemon  who  afTumes  the  fhape  of  a  woman,  and  as  fuch 
lies  with  a  man ;  in  which  fenfe,  it  (lands  oppofed  to  in¬ 
cubus,  which  was  a  daemon  in  form  of  a  man,  that  they 
Juppofed  to  lie  with  a  woman. 

But  the  truth  is,  the  fuccubus  is  only  a  fpecies  of  the 
incubus,  or  night-marc.  See  Medicine,  p,  157.  ' 

SUCCULA,  in  mechanics,  a  bare  axis,  or  cylinder,  with 
ftaves  to  move  it  round  ;  but  without  any  tympanum  or 
peritrochium. 

SUCCULENT  PLANTS,  thofc  whofe  leaves  arc  thick,  and 
abound  with  juice. 

SUCHUEN,  a  province  of  China,  bounded  by  (hat  of 
Xcnfi  on  the  north,  by  Honam  and  Huquam  on  the  caft, 
by  Qiimcheu  and  Yunam  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  India  on  the  weft:  its  chief  town  is  Cbingtu. 

SUCKERS,  in  gardening,  the  fame  with  off-feis.  See 
Off-sets. 

SUCTION,  the  ail  of  fucking  pr  drawing  up  a  fluid,  as 
air,  water,  milk,  or  the  like,  by  means  of  the  mouth 
and  lungs.  Sec  Pneuinjatics,  and  Hydrostatics. 

SUDATORY,  a  name  given  by  the  ancient  Romans  to  their 
hot  or  fwcating-rooms ;  fometlmes  aifo  called  laconica. 

SUDBURY,  a  borough-town  of  Suffolk,  thirteen  miles 
fouth  of  Bury.  It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

SUDORIFIC,  an  appellation  given  to  any  medicine  that 
caufes  or  promotes  fweat. 

SUEZ,  a  port-town  of  Egypt,  fituated  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Red-fea,  feventy  miles  eaft  of  Cairo ;  it  is  from  this 
town  that  the  iflhmus  of  Suez,  which  joins  Africa  to 
Afia,  takes  its  name. 

SUFFOCATION,  in  medicine,  the  privation  of  refpira- 
tion,  or  breathing ;  which  is  fometimes  occafioned  by  a 
congeftion  of  blood  in  the  lungs,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  in- 
grefs  of  the  air. 

SUFFOLK,  a  county  of  England,  bounded  by*Norfolk 
on  the  north,  by  the  Gcrman-fea  on  the  eaft,  by  Effex, 
from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  river  Maningiree,  on 
the  fouth,  and  by  Cambridgefhisc  on  the  weft  ;  being 
fixty  two  miles  long,  and  twenty-eight  broad. 

SUFFRAGAN,  an  appellation  given  to  fimple  bifhops  with 
refpe<5t  to  archbifliops,  on  whom  they  depend,  and  to 
whon\  appeals  He  frora'thc  bi.ffibps  courts. 

SUFFRAGE,  denotes  a  vote  given  in  an  aff€mbl)%  where 
fomething  is  deliberated  on,  or  where  a  perfon  is  ek^ed 
to  an  office  or  benehce. 

SUFFRUTEX,  among  botanifts,  denotes  an  under-fhrub, 
or  the  loweft  kind  of  woody  plants,  as  lavender,  rue, 

SUGAR,  in  natural  biftory,  is  properly  the  effential  fait  of 
the  fugar-cane,  as  tartar  is  of  the  grape.  See  Chemi¬ 
stry,  p.  161.* and  Saccharum. 

This  plant  rifss  to  eight,  nine,  or  more  feet  high  ;  the 

ftalk. 
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ftalk,  or  cane,  being  round,  jointed,,  and  two  or  three 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  bottoiff ;  the  joints  are  three  or 
four  inches  afunder,  and  in  a  rich  foil  more  ;  the  leaves 
are  long  and  narrow,  and  of  a  ye! lowifh  green  colour; 
as  is  alfo  the  ftalk  itfelf,  the  top  of  which  is  ornamented 
with  a  panicle,  or  clufter  of  arundinacecus  flowers,  two 
cr  three  feet  in  length. 

They  propagate  the  fugar-cane,  by  planting  cuttings 
of  it  in  the  ground  in  furrows,  dug  paraUei  for  that  pur- 
pofe;  the  cuttings  are  laid  level  and  even,  and  are  co¬ 
vered  up  with  earth  *  they  Toon  fnont  out  new  plants  from 
their  knots  or  joints  :  the  ground  is  to  he  kept  deaf,  at 
times,  from  weeds  ;  and  the  canes  grow  fo  quick,  that  in 
eight,  ten,  or  twelve  months,  they  arc  fit  to  cut  for 
making  of  fogar  from  them.  The  manner  of  doing  it  is 
thus  :  They  cut  off  the  reeds  at  one  of  the  joints  near  the 
roots  ;  they  are  then  cleared  of  the  leaves,  and  tied  up 
in  bundles,  and  fent  to  the  mills,  which  are  worked  ei¬ 
ther  by  warer  or  horfes. 

The  fugar-mill  is  compofed  of  three  rollers  of  an  equal 
fize,  and  all  armed  with  iron- plates,  where  the  canes  are 
to  pafs  between  them ;  only  the  middle  roll^^s  much 
higher  than  the  reft,  to  give  the  larger  fwcep  tS*the  two 
poles  to  which  the  horfes  are  yoked.  This  great  roller 
in  the  middle  is  furnilhed  with  a  cog  full  of  teeth,  which 
catch  the  notches  in  the  two  fide- rollers,  and  force  them 
about  to  bruife  the  canes,  which  pafs  quite  round  the 
great  roller,  and  come  out  dry  and  fqueezed  from  all 
their  juice ;  which  runs  into  a  veftel  or  ba  k  under  the 
mil),  and  is  thence  conveyed  through  a  narrow  fpout  into 
the  firft  boiler. 

After  the  juice  is  Jet  out  of  the  firft  velTel,  it  is  recei¬ 
ved  into  another ;  in  which  it  is  boiled  more  brlfldy,  and 
feummed  from  time  to  ifme  with  a  large  kind  of  fpoon, 
pierced  with  holes  to  let  the  liquor  through,  while  it 
retains  the  feum  and  foulnefs  feparated  from  it  in  boil¬ 
ing:  towards  the  end  of  this  boiling,  they  throw  into  it 
a  ftrong  lixivium  of  wood-afhes,  with  fome  q#jick-Iinie 
among  it :  this  greatly  promotes  the  feparation  of  the 
foulnefs  that  yet  remains  amongft  it ;  and,  after  it  has 
boiled  fome  time  with  this  addition,  they  ftrain  it  off. 
The  faeces  left  in  the  cloths  make  a  kind  of  wii5e,  when 
fermented  properly  with  water.  The  ftrained  liquor, 
which  is  now  tolerably  clean,  is  let  into  a  third  boiler, 
in  which  it  is  boiled  down  to  the  confiftence  of  fugar  o- 
ver  a  very  brifle  fire,  the  people  who  attend  it  continually 
ftirririg  and  feumming  it. 

Great  caution  is  to  be  ufed  that  the  boiling  matter  does 
not  rife  over  the  fides  of  the  veftel,  which  would  be  of 
very  dangerous  CQnfequence  :  they  prevent  this  by  taking 
up  quantities  of  th^  boiling  matter  with  a  ladle,  lifting  it 
up  high,  and  letting  it  run  in  again,  and  by  now  and  then 
adding  a  fmall  piece  of  blatter,  or  fat  of  fome  kind,  which 
takes  down  the  bubbling  alraoft  inftantafieoufly.  They 
are  very  careful  that  no  lemon-juice,  or  any  other  acid 
of  that  kind,  comes  near  the  veftcls,.  t  ^jry  fmall  ad¬ 
mixture  of  that  being  fufficient  to  keep  the  matter  from 
granulating.  When  the  liquor  is  boiled  enough,,  which 
is  known  by  its  concreting  on  throwing  a  fpoonful  of  it 
up  into  the  air,  it  is  then  let  out  into  a  fourth  vcffel,  un¬ 
der  which  there  is  a  very  gentle  fire,  only  kept  up  that 
it  may  have  leifure  to  graRuiatc  ;  when  it  has  begun  to 
granulate,  it  is  let  out  of  this  laft  boiler  into  a  kind  of 
VoL.  III.  ^*^95,  2 
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conic  earthen  vefTels,  open  at  both  ends  ;  the  wideft  a- 
perture  is  placed  upwards,  and  the  fmaller  end  downwards, 
its  aperture  being  flopped  with  a  wooden  plug.  It  is  left 
in  thefe  vcflels  twenty-four  hours  to  concrete;  after  this 
they  are  removed  into  fugar- houfes,  and  are  there  arran¬ 
ged  in  regular  order,  with  a  veftel  of  earthen-ware  under 
each  ;  the  plug  is  then  taken  out  of  the  bottom  aperture  of 
each,  andtheyareieftinthis  condition  forabout  forty  days, 
that  all  the  thick  liquor,  or  mehifTes,  may  run  from  them  : 
after  they  have  flood  thus  long  to  drain  of  thcmfelves,  a 
quantity  of  clay  is  diluted,  with  water,  into  a  thm  pafte  ; 
and  this  is  poured  on  the  top  of  every  parcel  of  fugar  in 
^  the  veftels,  fo  as  to  cover  it  two  or  three  inches  deep. 
This  water,  by  degrees,  all  leaves  the  clay,  and  pene¬ 
trating  into  the  mafs  of  fugar,  runs  through  it,  and  car¬ 
ries  off  yet  more  of  this  fool  thick  liquid  with  it,  into 
the  veftels  placed  underneath  to  receive  it. 

When  the  clay  is  quite  dry,  it  is  taken  off,  and  the 
firft  preparation  of  the  fugar  is  now  finifhcd;  they  ftiake 
it  out  of  the  veftels  ,  and,  cutting  it  into  lumps,  which 
are  of  a  dirty,  brownifh,  or  greyifti  colour,  they  put  it 
up  in  hogfheads,  and  other  caftes,  under  the  name  of  grey 
or  brown  fugar.  The  fugar,  in  this  ftate,  ought  to  be 
dry,  not  umftuous,.  and  to  have  qo  tafte  o'^  burning.  The 
liquor  which  has  run  from  the  fugar  in  (landing,  is  boded 
to  a  confiftence.  and  fold  under  the  name  of  meli^es.  or 
treacle  ;  this  affords,  by  fermentation,  a  very  c.'can  and 
goodfpirit. 

This  coarfe  fugar  is  afterwards  refined  to  various  de¬ 
grees  of  purity  by  new  folutions,  and  is  fold  at  different 
prices,  and  under  different  names,  according  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  purity  it  is  brought  to.  Our  fugar  refiners  firft 
diflblve  it  in  water,  then  clarify  the  folution  by  boiling 
with  whites  of  eggs  and  defpumation  ;  and  after  due  eva¬ 
poration  pour  it  into  moulds  ;  where  the  fluid  part  being 
drained  off,  and  the  fugar  concreted,  its  furface  is  cover¬ 
ed  with  moift  clay,  as  before.  The  fugar -^th us  once  re¬ 
fined,  by  repetition  of  the  procefs  becomes  the  double- 
refined  fugar  of  thc.fhops.  The  candy-fugar,  or  that  in 
cryftals,  is  prepared  by  boiling  down  folutions  of  fugar  to 
a  certain  pitch,  and  then  removing  them  into  a  hot  room, 
with  flicks  placed  acrofs  the  veftel  for  the  fugar  to  fhoot 
upon  :  and  thefe  cryftals  prove  of  a  white  or  bf'own  co¬ 
lour,  according  as  the  fugar  ufed  in  the  procefs  was  pure 
or  impure. 

SUGILLATION,  in  medicine,  an  extravafation  of  blood 
in  the  coats  of  the  eye,  which  at  firft  appears  of  a  red- 
difh  colour,  and  afterwards  Jivid  or  black.  If  the  dif- 
order  is  great,  bleeding  and  purging  are  proper,  as  are 
difeutients. 

SUIT,  in  law,  is  ufed  in  different  fenfes ;  as,  i.  For  an 
adtion,  whether  perfonal  or  real.  2.  Suit  of  court,  or 
fuit-fcrvice,  which  is  an  attendance  the  tenant  owes  to 
his  lord’s  court.  3.  Suit-covenant,  where  a  perfon  has 
covenanted  to  do  fervice  in  the  court  of  the  lord.  4.  Suit- 
cuftom,  which  is  where  one  and  his  anceftors  have  owed 
fuit  time  out  of  mind.  5.  It  is  ufed  for  a  petition  to  the 
king,  or  any  perfon  of  dignity ;  where  a  lord  diftrains 
his  tenant  fof  fuit,  and  none  is  due  ;  in  this  cafe,  ilie 
party  may  have  an  attachment  againft  him  to  appear  in 
the  king’s  court.  6.  Suit  of  the  king’s  peace,  is  an  ac¬ 
tion  brought  againft  a  perfon  for  breach  of  the  king’s  peace ; 
as  in  the  cafe  of  treafens,  felonies^  cr  trefpaffes. 

7  Y  ^  SULPHUR, 
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SULPHUR.  See  Chemistry,  p.  72,  118. 

SULTAN,  a  tide  of  honour,  gi^en  to  the  emperor  of  the 
Turks,  The  wife  of  a  fultan  is  called  fultana,  and  the 
favourite  one  hhafeki-fultana,  /.  <?.  the  privateTuItana. 

SUM,  fignihes  the  quantity  that  arifes  from  the  addition 
of  two  pr  more  magnitudes  numbers,  or  quantities  to¬ 
gether.  See  A^rithmetick. 

SUMACH,  in  botany.  See  Rhus. 

SUMATRA  an  ifland  in  the  Ealt-jndian  ocean,  fitnated 
between.  95°  and  (04®  E.  long,  and  between  5^  30'  N, 
iat.  and  5^  30'  S.  iat,  extending  from  north-weit  t.<  louth- 
eaft,  nine  hundred  miles  long,  and  from  one  hundred  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  broad. 

SUMMARY,  in  matters  of  literature.  See  Abridge¬ 
ment 

SUMMEil,  one  of  the  feafons  of  the  year,  commencing  in 
thele  northern  regions  on  the  day  the  fun  enter  Cancrr, 
and  ending  when  he  quits  Virgo.  See  Astronomy, 
•P  554 

SUMMIT,  the  top  or  vertex  of  anybody,  or  figure ;  as 
of  a  triangle,  cone,  pyramid, 

SUMMONS,  in  Scots  hw.  Se?  Law,  Tit.  xxx.  28. 

SUN,  m  kft  onoray.  See  Astronomy,  p  435. 

SuN-FLoWER.  in  botany.  See  Helianthus. 

SUNDA-i  SL  ANDs,  thofe  fiiuated  near  the  (traits  of  Sunda, 

in  the  Indian  ocean  ;  the  cliief  of  which  are  Borneo,  Ja¬ 
va,  Sumatra,  SeeBoRNE'o,  ipc, 

SUNDAY,  or  the  Lord’s-day,  a  folemn  feftival  obferved 
by  ChAltian^  on  tRe  fir(t  day  of  every  week,  in  memory 
of  our  Saviour’s  refurredl-on. 

This  is  the  principal  and  mofl  noted  of  the  Chriftian 
feitivals,  and  was  obferved  with  great  veneration  in  the 
ancient  church,  from  the  time  of  the  apodles,  who  them- 
felves  arc  often  faid  to  have  met  on  that  day  for  divine 
fervicc.  It  is  likewife  called  the  Sabbath-day,  as  be’ng 
fubfticuted  in  the  room  of  the  Jewifii  fabbath.  See 
Sabbath. 

The  ancients  retained  the  name  Sunday,  or  dies  folist 
in  compliance  with  the  ordinary  forms  of  fpeech,  the  firlt 
day  of  the  week  being  fo  called  by  the'Romans,  becaufe 
it  was.  dedicated  to  ihe  worfhip  of  the  fun. 

SUNDERLAND  a  port-town  of  Durham,  fituated  on 
the  Germ  .n  lea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ware,  ten 
miles  norih-eafl  of  Durham  city.  .  ~ 

SUNTGOW,  a  territory  in  the  circle  of  the  upper  Rhine 
in  Germany,  bounded  by  Alface  on  the  north  ;  by  the 
river  Rhine,  which  divMes  it  from  the  Bnfgow,  on  the 
eait ;  by  Switzerland  on  the  fouth ;  and  by  Franche- 
Compte  on  the  w'efl. 

SUOVETAURILIA,  an  ancient  Roman  facrlfice,  focal! 
ed  becaufe  it  confided  of  a  pig  (/«/),  a  (heep,  or  rather 
ram  {ovis)y  and  a  bull  {taurus,)  They  were  all  males, 
to  denote  the  mafculme  courage  of  the  Roman  people. 
I-  WMS  likew'ife  called  folitaunlia,  becaufe  the  animals  of- 
f 'red  ui)  were  al  ways  i^folida)  wdiole  or  uncut. 

SUPERC.ARGO,  a  perfon  employed  by  merchants  to  go 
a  voyage,  and  overfee  their  cargo,  or  lading,  and  difpofe 
of  it  the  bed  advantage. 

SUPRRCILIUM,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  294. 

SUPEREROG  ATION,  injheology,  what  a  man  does  be¬ 
yond  his  uty,  or  more  than  he  vhs  commanded  to  do. 

SUPEPvFETA  *  ION,  ^  fecond,  or  .Tter  conception,  hap¬ 
pening,  whea  the.raoiher,  already  preg^iant,  conceives  of 


a  latter  coition  ;  fo  that  fhe  bears  at  once  two  foetufes  of 
unequal  age  and  bulk,  and  is  delivered  of  them  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times.  AVe  meet  with  indances  of  fuperfoeiations 
in  H  ppocrates,  Aridotle,  Du  Laurens,  ^c.  But  they 

*  are  faid  to  be  much  more  frequent  in  hares  and  fows. 
Ntituralids  hold,  that  female  rats  are  frequently  born 
with  young  rats  in  their  wombs;  and  we  arc  told  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  indances  of  this  kind  in  the  female  part  of 
the  human  fpecies,  by  Bariholine,  Mentzehus,  and  in 
the  hitiory  ot  the  Royal  Academy  ot  Sciences. 

SUPERFICIES,  or  Surface,  in  geometry,  a  magnitude 
conlidcred  as  having  tvvo  dimenfions;  or  extended  in 
length  and  breadth,  but  without  thickoefs  or  depth. 

SUPERfINE,  in  the  manufactories,  a  term  ufed  to  ex- 
prefs  the  luperlative  linenefs  of  a  duff;  thus  a  cloth,  ^ 
camblet  are  laid  to  be  fuperfine,  when  made  of  the 

fined  wool,  <bc.  or  when  they  are  the  finelt  that  can 
be  made. 

SUPERINTENDAN  r,  in  the  French  cudoms,  an  officer 
whofias  the  prime  management  and  dire(5tion  of  the  fi- 
nan  or  revenues  of  the  king. 

SUPERIOR,  fomething  raifcd  above  another,  or  that  has 
a  right  to  command  another. 

Superior,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Tit.  x  3, 

SUPERLATIVE,  in  grammar,  one  of  the  three  degrees 
of  comparilon,  being  that  inde6lion  of  nouns-adjedtive 
that  ferves  to  augment  and  heighten  their  (ignitlcatioa, 
and  fliews  the  quality  of  the  thing  denoted  to  be  in  the 
highelt degree.  Ste  Grammar. 

SUPERNUMERARY,  lorn  thing  over  and  above  a  fixed 
number.  In  te.veral  of  the  offices  are  fupernumerary 
clerks,  to  be  ready  on  extraordinary  occafions. 

SUPERSEDEAS,  in  law,  is  a  writ  which  lies  in  divers 
cafes,  and  in  general  fignifies  a  command  to  llay  forne  of 
the  ordinary  proceedings  in  law,  which,  on  good  caufe 
ffiewn,  ought  not  to  proceed.  ^  . 

SUPERSTITION,  extravagant  devotion,  or  religion 
wrong  direided  or  condutded., 

SUP^  R VISOR,  a  furveyor  or  overfeer. 

it  wasformerjy,  and  (fill  remains,  a  cufiom  among  fome 
perfons,  to  appoint  a  fupervijor  of  a  will,  to  fee  that  the 
‘executors  thereof  do  pundually  obferve  and  perform  the 
fame. 

SUPINATION,  in  anatomy,  the  adion  of  a  fupinator- 
mulcle,  or  the  morion  whereby  it' turns  the  hand  fo  as 
that  the  palm  is  lifted  up  towards  heaven. 

SUPINATOR,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  198. 

SUPPLfilMENT,  in  matters  of  literature,  an  appendage 
to  a  hook,  to  fupply  what  is  wanting  therein. 

SUPPORTED,  in  heraldry,  a  term  applied  to  the  upper- 
permoll;  quarters  of  a  ffiicld  when  divided  into  feveral 
quarters,  ihefe  feeming  as  it  were  fupported-or  fulfained 
by  th.o^e  below  The  chief  is  faid  to  be  fupported  when 
it  is  of  two  colours,  and  the  upper  colour  takes  up  two 
thirds  of  it.  In  this  cafe  it  is  fupported  by  thft  colour 
underneath,  v 

SUPPORTERS,  in  heraldry,  figures  in  an  atchievement 
placed  by  the  fide  of  the  (liicld,  and  feeming  to  fupport 
or  hold  up  the  fame.  Supporters  arc  chiefly  figures  of 
beaftis  i  figures  of  human  creatures,  for  the  like  purpofe, 
arc  properly  c<*ljed  tenants 

SUPPOSITORY,  a  kind  of  medicated  cone,  or  ball,  hicli- 
is  introduced  to  the  anus  for  opening  the  belly.  Suppo- 

fitones 
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fitories  are  ufually  made  of  foap,  fugar,  alum,  or  a  piece 
of  talFow-candle,  about  the  length  of  a  man’s  thumb  and 
the  breadth  of  a  finger,  though  they  may  be  made  fmal- 
ler  for  children,  and  fomeiimes  a  little  thicker  for  adults. 

SUPPRESSION,  inlaw,  the  extincSion  or  annihilating  of 
'  an  office,  right,  rent,  or  the  like. 

Suppression,  in  medicine,  is  generally  ufcd  for  a  reten¬ 
tion  of  urine  or  the  menfes.  See  Medicine,^  p  i6o,  162. 

SUPPURATION,  the  fecond  way  wherein  an  inflamma¬ 
tion  terminates,  being  a  converfion  of  the/nfpiflated  blood 
and  the  Toft  adjacent  parts,  as  the  velTels  and  fat,  into 
pus,  or  matter:  which  diforder,  when  it  has  not  yet 
found  an  opening,  is  generally  called  an  abfcefs.  See 
Medicine  and  Surgery. 

SUPPURATIVES,  or  SUPPURATING  medicines,  fuch 
as  promot-  fuppuration.  See  the  preceding  article. 

SUPRACOSTALES,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p. 
215. 

SUPRALAPSARY,  in  theology,  a  perfon  who  holds  that 
God,  without  any  regard  to  the  good  or  evil  works  of 
mtn,  has  refolvcd,  by  an  eternal  degree,  to  fave  (ome 
and  damn  oihers.  Thefe  are  alfo  called  antelapfaries, 
aiid  are  oppofed  to  fublapfaries  and  infralapiaries. 

SU  i'll  ASPINATUS,  in  anatomy.  See  An  atomy,  p.  196. 

SUPREMACY,  the  fupenority  or  fovereigoty  of  the  king. 

SURAT,  a  city  and  port-town  of  Hither  India,  in  the 

,  province  of  Gtizurat,  or  Cambaya,  fuuated  on  the  river 
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Tapte,  ten  miles  eafl  of  the.  Indian  fea  :  in  E.  Jong.  72^ 
20',  N.  lat.  21^  30'. 

SURCHARGE,  the  fame  with  overcharge,  and  whatever 
is  aboveAhat  which  is  juft  and  right. 

SURCOAT,  a  coat  of  arms  to  be  worn  over  the  body  ar¬ 
mour. 

The.  furcoat  is  properly  a  loofe  thin  taffaty  coat,  with 
arms  embrodeved  or  painted  on  it,  luch  as  is  worn  by 
heralds  :  anciently  alfo  ufed  by  military  men  over  their 
armour,  to  diftinguiftitbemfelves  by. 

SURCULUS,  in  the  anatomy  of  plants,  a  word  ufed  to 
exprefs  that  part  of  the  branching  of  the  ribs  of  a  leaf, 
which  is  of  a  middle  kind  betwixt  the  great  middle  rib 
and  the  fmalleft  reticular  ramifications. 

SURD.  SeeAuGEBRA,  p.  95. 

SURETY,  in  law,  generally  fignifies  the  fame  with  balL 
See  Bail. 

SURFACE  See  Supe RFiciES. 

StJRFEir,  in  medicine  a  ficktiefs  proceeding  from  the 
fenfation  of  a  load  at  the  ftoraach,  ufually  attended 
with  eruptions,  and  fometimes  with  a  fever.»  See  Met 

DICINE. 

SURGE,  in  the  fea-Janguage,  the  fame  with  wave.  See 
Wave, 

Alfo  when  heaving  at  the  capftan,  if  the  cable  royal 
or  raeflfenger  flip  a  little,  they  call  it  furging. 
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C  URGERY,  the  art  of  curing  all  manner  of  wounds, 
^  and  other  diforders,  where  the  application  of  the  hand, 
aflifted  by  proper  inftruments,  is  neceffary, 

^^Phlebotomy.  fv 

We  begin  with  the  operation  of  phlebotomy:  becaufe  it 
is  of  all  the  mpft  general,  performed  in  moft  parts  of  the 
body,  and  by  much  the  moft  frequent  in  ufe  at  this  prefent 
day.  By  phlebotomy,  or  bleeding,  we  here  intend  the  open¬ 
ing  a  vein,  by  a  (harp- edged  and  pointed  inftrimient  of  Heel, 
for  extradling  a  proper  quantity  of  blood,  either  for  the 
prefervation  or  recovery  of  a  peifon’s  health. 

It  is  comrjionly  enough  known,  that  the  operation  of  bleed 
ingin  the  arm  is  performed  on  the  veins  that  lie  on  the  in 
ibt'ernal  part  of  the  cubit.  There  are  fevera!  things  worthy 
the  furgeon’s  notice  in  this  operation;  fo'me  of  which  regard 
the  things  which  are  to  be  done  preparatory  to  bleeding, 
feme  in  the  operation  itfdf,  others  immediately  after  the 
perform ince  of  it.  Preparatory  to  bleeding  you  fhould  have 
in  reiidi'nefs  (i.)  A  linen  fillet,  about  an  til  in  length,  and 
two  fingers  in  breadth.  (2.)  Two  fmall  fquare  bolters. 
(3.)  Porringers  or  vefTvfl.s  to  receive  the  blood.  (4  )  A 
fponge  with  warm  water.  (^.)  Some  vinegar,  wine,  or  Hun 
gary  water,  to  raife  the  patient’s  fp  rits  if  he  fhould  be  in¬ 
clinable  to  faint  (6  )  Two  alTiftants.  one  to  hold  the  por¬ 
ringer,  the  other  to  reach  y  >u  auYihing  that  you fhall  want. 
(7  )  You  muft  p!,ic=^  your  patient  upon  a  couch  ;  or,  if  he 
is  V'fearrul  of  the  operarien,  la  *  him  upon  a  bed.  left  he 
flioji  1  fill  into  a  i  woon,  L^ftiy,  to*  op^.r^tor  fhould  be  as, 
expert  m  blseaing  with  his  left  hand  as  with  his  right;  For, 


as  you  are  readier  at  bleeding  in  the  riglit  arm  with  your 
right  hand,  fo  when  you  are  to  open  the  veins  of  the  left 
arm,  you  will  find  it  necaflhry  to  ufe  your  left  hand. 

Though  the  operation  is  to  be  performed  at  once,  with 
one  pundture.  yet  many  things  are  to  be  obferved  in  order 
to  render  it  luccefTul.  Firff,  it  is  rieceflary  for  the  fur- 
geon  to  infpeCt  his  patient’s^  arm  diligently,  that  he  may  fee 
tne  courfe  4 1  the  veins:  hr  muit;  then  take  hold  of  the  arm, 
and  extend  it  towards  his  bread,  tucking  up  the  fleeve  3- 
bout  a  hand  s  breadth  above  the  bend  of  the  cubit,  where 
he"muft  make  his  ligature,  rolling  the  filleftwice  round,  and 
faftemng  it  wdth  a  knot.  The  veins  being  comprefled,  and 
the  blood  being  ftepped  in  its  return,  they  will  enlarge,  and 
lie  fairer  to  the  e)e.  When  you  have  bound  up  the  arm 
in  this  manner,  you  let  it  go  for  a  fmall  time  till  the  veins 
grow  turgid.  You  are  then  to  lay  hold  of  the  arm  again  in 
the  fame  manner  as  w's  direded  befo.  ej  .and  extend  it  to  your 
bread,  having  an  affiftant  .ready  with  the  vefTel  in  his  hand, 
at  a  convenient  diftance  for  receiving  the  blood. 

You  are  now  to  examine  which  vein  lies  faireft,  and  is 
therefore  mofj:  proper  to  be  opened.  For  yoii  rauft  ob-* 
ferve,  that  in  the  arm  there  ufuall)  appear  three  principal 
veins.  I'he  firft  is  called  Cephahea-  and  is  found  in 
the  external  part  of  the  arm  The  fecond  is  termed  Baftlica, 
and  lies  on  the  internal  part  of  the  arm  :  In  the  right  arm 
it  is  alfo  called  Hepatica\  m  the  left,  Splenitka,  The  third, 
which  is  obliquely  fituated  between  the  former  two,  is  cal¬ 
led  Msdianrt,  The  median  and  bafilic  veins,  as  they  are 
larger  than  the  cephalic,  dikhargt  a  greater  qc  ntity  of 
blood,  but  arc  attended  with  more  danger  in'  the  operation  : , 
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For  a  confiderablc  artery  and  the  brachial  nerve  lie  under 
the  bafilic  vein,  and  the  tendon,  of  the  biceps  mufcle  under 
the  median.  But  they  iie  fairer  to  the  eye,  and  are  there¬ 
fore -more  frequently  the  fubjeds  of  the  operations  we  are 
treating  of  than  the  cephalic  vein,  it  is  fafer  and  more  eli¬ 
gible  for  the  lefs  experienced  furgeons  to  open  the  bafilic, 
or  at  lead  the  median  vein. 

When  you  have  determined  which  vein  to  open,  you  are 
to  perform  the  operation  on  that  part  which  prefents  itfelf 
faired  to  you.  But  if  the  vein  has  frequently  been  opened, 
and  the  part  which  appears  largefl  and  faired  is  full  of  cica¬ 
trices,  ybu  are  not  to  open  above,  but  below  the  cicatrices, 
by  which  means  the  blood  will  difcharge  itfelf  more  freely: 
For  the  part  above  is  generaly  draitened  by  the  cicatrix. 

Before  you  apply  the  lancet  rotheficin,  when  the  veins  are 
nolrifcn,  it  will  be  proper  to  rub  the  arm  below  the  bandage, 
which  will  drive  the  blood  back  towards  the  cubit,  and  ren¬ 
der  the  veins  more  turgid.  Whildthisis  doing  in  the  right 
arm,  the  furgeon  fhould'take  hold  of  the  patient’s  arm  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  he  may  lay  his  thumb  upon  the  vein  he 
intends  to  open,  to  prevent  the  blood  from  flowing  back, 
and  to  keep  the  vein  from  rolling.  You  are  now  to  fix  your 
eye  upon  that  part  of  the  vein  which  you  intend  to  open, 
and  taking  the  lancet  with  your  right  hand,  fo  placed  that 
the  thumb  and  firll  finger  maybe  fixed  about  the  middle  of 
the  blade;  the  other  fingers  fhould  red  gently  upon  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  arm,  to  prevent  your  hand  from  flipping. 

Your  lancet  is  now  to  be  pulhed  lightly  and  carefully  for¬ 
ward  by  your  thumb  and  fore-finger,  till  it  has  penetrated 
through  the  coats  of  the  vein;  and  at  that  indant  to  be  rai- 
fed  a  little  upwards,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  orifice  of  the 
wound,  which  will  give  a  freer  paflage  to  the  blood.  The 
mod  common  and  convenient  fizeof  an  orifice  is  about  twice 
the  breadth  of  the  back  of  an  ordinary  knife.  You  are  to 
keep  even  between  the  two  extremes  of  raflinefs  and  timidity 
in  making  the  punfture.  For  as  in  one  cafe  you  will  only 
divide  the  common  integuments,  and  fo  leave  your  work  un 
done  ;  fp  in  the  other  you  will  run  the  rifque  of  wounding 
the  artery,  nerve,  or  tendon. 

Your  aperture  being  thus  made,  and  the  indrument  drawn 
indantly  back,  the  blood  will  then  rufh.  forth  from  the  ori¬ 
fice  cither  in  a  large^or  fmall  dream.  In  the  mean  time  the 
blood  mud  be  permitted  to  flow  as  long  as  itfliall  be  judged 
ufefol  or  neceflary;  and  if  it  fhould  dop  too  foon,  as  it  often 
may  from  too  great  a  ftriflure  of  the  bandage  on  the  arm, 
it  mud  be  flackened  a  little,  by  which  means  ihecomprcfled 
artery  being  fet  at  liberty,  the  blood  will  flow  from  the  orifice 
as  at  lirft.  If  you  find  the  orifice  obftrudfed  by  too  great  a 
tenfion  of  the  fkin,  or  an  intrufion  of  the  mettihrana  adipofa, 
you  ought  in  that  cafe  to  return  the  bit  of  fat,  by  pre/fing 
•with  the  finger  or  a  warm  fpooge,  and  to  relax  the  flein  by 
bending  the  arm  a  little.  LalHy,  if  the  orifice  be  obdrui^Ied 
by  thick,  grumous,  or  congealed  blood,  that  impediment  may 
be  removed  by  wiping  it  with  a  fponge  dipt  in  warm  water. 

But  that  the  patient’s  arm  may  not  become  painful  or 
languid,  by  holding  it  long  extended,  the  furgeon  fhould 
fupport  it  by  the  cubitus  for  a  little  while;  and  then  give 
him  a  dick,  or  other  cylindric  body,  to  turn  round  in  his 
hand,  that  by  the  contra<51:ions  of  the  flexor  and  extenfor 
niufcles  of  the  fingers,  the  courfe  of  the  blood  may  be  acce¬ 
lerated  towards  the  cubitus:  which  will  dill  be  further  pro- 
^Qt?d,  if  the  patient  urges  a  little  voluntary  cough. 
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When  there  Teems  to  be  a  fi^flicient  quantity  of  blood 
difeharged,  the  ligature  mud  then  be  immediately  taken  off 
from  above  the  elbow^  and  the  fkin  about  the  orifice  muft 
next  be  gently  droked  or  prefled  together  by  the  two  fore¬ 
fingers  of  the  left-hand;  by.  which  means  the  lipsVf  the  di¬ 
vided  vein  are  wore  eafliy  comprefTed  and  clofed.  But  whib 
the  furgeon  is  doing  this  with  his  left  hand,  he  idkes  the 
fmalled  of  the  two  cotuprefles,  and  applies  ir  upon^the  inci- 
fion  with  his  right-hand:  but  fo  as  to  let  what  little  blood 
may  remain  betwixt  the  orifice  and  the  vein,  be  difeharged, 
before  he  impofes  the  comprdfs.  Oyer  the  fird  or  fmall 
comprefs  he  fhould  impofe  another  that  is  a  little  larger, 
prefling  them  both  gently  on  the  orifice  with  his  left  thumb, 
till  the  bandage  is  laid  acrofs. 

Having  applied  your  bandage,  and  drawn  down  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  flseve  over  his  arm;  he  fhould  be  oi^dered  not  to  ufe 
it  too  ear or  violently,  before  the  orifice  is  well  clofed, 
which  might  excite  a  freflt  hsemorrhage,  an  inflammation, 
fuppuratioD,  or  other  bad  accident.  And  if  the  patient 
fhould  faint  away  foon  after  the  operation,  it  may  be  then 
convenient  to  wet  his  nodrils  with  Hungary  water  or  vine¬ 
gar;  aod  to  fpnnkle  Tome  of  the  lad,  or  elfe  cold  water,  in 
his  face;  and,  efpecially  in  fumraer-time,  to  let  in  the  frefh 
and  cool  air,  by  opening  the  windows,  ^c.  Alfo,  if  any 
wine  or  cordial  water  be  at  hand,  you  may  give  the  languifh- 
ing  patient  a  fmall  draught  thereof. 

Cy*  Bleeding /^<r  Foot. 

Bleeding  in  the  foot  is  an  operation  of  very  old  (land¬ 
ing:  it  having  been  an  obfervation  made  by  the  mod  an¬ 
cient  phyficians,  that  phlebotomy  in  this  part  proved  highly 
fcrviceable  in  mod  diforders  of  the  head  and  bread,  and  for 
an  obdruidion  of  the  mendrual  and  haemorrhoidal  flux;  up¬ 
on  which  difeharges  greatly  depended  the  healthy  date  of 
both  fexes.  For  thefe  rcafons  they  therefore  denominated 
thofe  reins  of  the  foot,  Saphena  and  Cephalica  :  the  lad  of 
which  extends  itfelf  from  the  internal  ancle  to  the  great  toe; 
and  the  fird,  from  the  external  malleolus  to  the  fmaller  toes. 
But  why  one  of  them  fhould  be  thought  or  denominated 
more  cephalic  than  the  other,  there  is  not  the  lead  reafon 
to  be  offered :  fince  bleeding  from  either  of  them  has  alto¬ 
gether  the  very  lame  effeft.  Therefore,  the  furgeon  fhould 
always  open  that  which  lies  faired  and  mod  confpicuous. 
But  if  the  veins  upon  the  metatarfuSt  or  indep  of  the  foot, 
do  not  well  appear,  it  may  then  be  convenient  to  open  one 
of  thofe  at  the  ancle,  or  abouf  the  calf  or  ham  of  the  leg. 
Nor  is  the  phlebotomifl  fo  liable  to  injure  any  of  the  tendons 
in  thefe  lad  parts  as  he  is  upon  the  metatarfus. 

For  the  more  cafy  and  fuccefsful  apertion  of  thefe  veins, 
the  patient  mud  fird  wafh  both  feet  well  for  fomc  time  in 
hot  v/ater ;  that  when  the  veins  become  fufficiently  turgid, 
the  furgeon  may  take  his  choice  of  that  which  prefents  fair^- 
cd  either  in  the  right  or  left  foot,  without  paying  any  de¬ 
ference  to  the  didindion  of  right  br  left  in  any  of  the  fore- 
mentioned  diforders.  Having  fixed  upon  the  particular  foot 
and  vein,  your  ligature  mud  be  applied  about  two  fingers 
breadth  above  the  ancle  ;  and  then  the  patient  mud  return 
it  into  the  warm  water,  while  the  furgeon  takes  out  and  pre¬ 
pares  his  indrument  or  lancet.  Theb  kneeling  down  on  one 
knee,  the  furgeon  takes  out  the  patient’s  foot  from  the  warm 
water,  and  having  wiped  it  dry  with  a  napkin,  places  it  upon 
his  other  knee,  or  elfe  upon  a  board  laid  over  the  vefTel  of 
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hot  watfr.  He  now  faHens  or  fecures  down  tlje  vein  from 
-flipping  with  his  left  hand.  Bui  if  the  veins  do  not  appear 
well  under  the  ancles,  the  ligature  muft  be  removed  higher, 
about  two  fingers  brekdth  above  where  you  intend  to  make 
the  apertion  of  the  vein  which  bell  offers  iifelf. 

*  The  blood  from  the  vein  thus  opened  may  be  received 
into  a  bafon;  and  if  it  does'  not  flow  rreely  from  the  orifice, 
the  foot  fhould  be  returned  into  the  warm  water,  which 
will  either  prevent  or  difiblve^  the  congealing  of  the  blood 
that  in  rhis  cafe  often  obflrudls  the  aperture.  When  a  fuf 
ficient  quantity  of  blood  has  been  thus  drawn,  which  may 
be  known  partly  from  the  time,  and  par  ly  from  the  large- 
nels  of  rhe  ftream,  as  alfo  fr*om  the  rednefs  of  the  water, 
and  condition  or  fir  ngth  of  the  patient;  the  orifice  is  then 
to  be  clofed  by  the  finger,  and  after  drying  the  foot  with  a 
napkin,  to  be  fecured  by  coiriprelTes  a"nd  bandages. 

(y'BLEED  INC  in  ihe  Veins  of  the  Forehead,  Temples, 

Occiput 

f 

There  are  many  phyficians  and  furgeons,  who  think  that 
bleeding  by  the  veins  of  the  forehead  and  temples  is  much 
more  ferviceable  and  expeditious  in  relieving  all  diforders 
of  the  head,  fuch  as  vfblent  pains,  vertigo/^deliriura,  me¬ 
lancholy,  and  raving  rnadnefs,  <t!C\  than  the  like  difcharge 
by  veins  more  remote  from  the  parts  affected;  judging  that 
their  vicinity  renders  them  more  capable  of  evacuating  the 
offending  matter  of  the  difeafe.  Before  proceeding  to  cut 
the  veins,  an  handkerchief  Or  neckcloth  ought  to  be  drawn 
tight  round' the  neck  ;  that,'  by  compreffing  the  jugular  vein, 
thofc  branches  of  it  may  become  more  turgid  and  confpi- 
cuous.  The  vein  being  opened,  the  patient  rnuft  hold 
down  his  head,  that  the  blood  may  not  trickle  from  his 
forehead  into  his  eyes  or  mouth,  when  the  ftream  does  not 
fpin  out  with  fufficient  force.  If  the  blood  does  not  ftop  of 
itfelf  after  a  due  quantity  is  difchargjd,  you  muft  coraprel’s 
the  orifice  with  your  finger  ;  and,  after  wiping  the  forehead 
and  fa<;e,  apply  a  comprcfs  or  two,  and  then  your  bandage. 

Bleeding  from  the  occipital  veins,  which  communicate 
with  the  lateral  finuffes  of  the  dura  mater ^  is  both  by  rea- 
fon  and  experience  proved  to  be  ferviceable  in  moft  difor* 
ders  of  the  brain^  where  that  part  is  overcharged  with  blood, 
which  may  be  this  way  diverted  and  evacuated..  The  cele¬ 
brated  anaiomift  Morgagni  efpeciaily  recommends  it,  wfith 
fcarification  and  cupping  in  thofe  parts,  for  all  lethargic 
diforders. 

Of  Bleeding^/;;  the  Jugular  Veins  of  the  Neck. 

It  has  been  a  very  ancient  praflice  ro  bleed  in  the  exter¬ 
nal  jugular  veins  of  the  neck,  for  moft  inflammatory  dif- 
■orders  of  the  adjacent  parts,  for  a  quinfey,  phrenzy,  mad- 
nefs,  ophthalmia,  apoplexy,  inveterate  head-aches,  lethar¬ 
gy.  and  other  diforders  of  the  head.  Nor  are  there  want¬ 
ing  many  among  our  modern  furgeons  and  phyficians  to  en¬ 
courage  the  fame  praflice,  and  that  even  from  the  authori- 
,  ty  of  reafon  and  experience;  fince  the  accumulated  and 
obftrufted  blood  and  humours  may  be  this  way  difeharged 
from  the  paits  affefted,  and  their  bad  confequences  prevent¬ 
ed.  Nor  is  the  operation  at  all  dangerous;  fince  the  jugu¬ 
lar  veins  run  on  each  fide  the  neck  from  the  head  to  the 
clavicles,  immediately  under  the  ikin,  and  appearing  gene¬ 
rally  very  large,  they  may  be  eafily  perceived  and  opened : 
before  which,  you  rauft  make  a  ftridure  upon  the  lower  part 
df  the  neck  with  a  handkerchief,  or  the  common  ligature, 
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which  muft  be  drawn  tight  by  an  afiiftant  or  the  patient,  to 
make  the  vein  turgid  and  confpicuous. 

When  the  jugular  veins  have  been  by  thismears.rendered 
turgid  and  confpicuous,  either  of  them  which  appears, 
plaincft  may  be  fecured  by  the  finger  for  incifion,  eit.her  in 
the  right  or  left  fide  of  the  neck  indifferently  ;  when  the 
diforder  lies  in  the  whole  head,  or  in  the  neck  and  fauces. 
But  when  only  one  fide  of  the  head,  or  one  eye,  is  affevfted, 
the  vein  ought  to  be  opened  on  the  difordered  fide  of  the 
neck.  The  requifiie  quantity  of  the  blood  being,  taken,  the 
ligature  is  next  removed,  and  the  qnlice  comprefted  with 
your  finger,  if  the  blood  does  not  ftop  without  w'hile  you 
wipe  clean  the  neck,  and  then  apply  your  comprefs  and  cir¬ 
cular  bandage.  Thus  the  blood  flops  without  any  danger 
of  a  frefh  haemorrhage.  Laftly,  it  muft  be  acknowledged^ 
that  the  patient  faints  away  as  readily  after,  bleeding  in  the 
neck,  as  the  jugular  veins  arefafcly  and  eafiiy  opened  :  but 
no  danger  follows  from  thence. 

^Bleeding //2  the  Veins,  called  Ranulss,  under  ths 
Tongue.  ’ 

It  is  very  often  found  of  no  fmall  fervice  in  a  quihrey> 
or  other  inflammatory  diforder  of  the  neck,  to  bleed  inthe 
two  fmall  veins  which  run  under  the  tip  or  end  of  the 
tongue:  efpeciaily  if  a  larger  vein  has  been  opened  before, 
either  in  the  neck,  foot,  or  arm,  whereby  the  infpilTated  and 
ftagnated  blood  may  be  gradually  evacuated.  To  bleed  in 
thefe  veins,  a  ftri<fture  being  made  upon  the  neck  as  before, 
you  then  elevate  xhtapexo^  the  tongue  with  your  left  hand,' 
while,  with  the  lancet  in  your  right,  you  circumfpedlly  open 
firft  one,  and  then  the  other  on  each  fide  ;  becaufe  the  a- 
pcrtlon  of  one  only  will  hardly  ever  difcharge  blood  eno;igli 
to  give  any  confiderable  relief.  When  you  judge  a  fufti- 
cient  quantity  of  blood  has  run  out  of  the  mouth  into  your 
veflel,  remove,  the  ligature  from  the  neck:  upon  which  the 
flux  ufually  flops  of  itfelf.  But  if  it  fhould  flill  continue, 
let  the  patient  take  a  little  vinegar  or  Front inirtc  wine  in 
his  mouth:  or  elfe  you  may  apply  a  bit  of  vitriol  or  al- 
lura,  or  a  comprefs  dipt  in  feme  ftyptic  liquor,  till  the  he¬ 
morrhage  ceafes ;  which  can -never  be  dangerous  even 
out  fuch  topics, 

^Phlebotomy  in  the  Vtiviiz.  ' 

Bleeding  in  the  vena  dorfaiis  penis  ufually  furpafTcs 
the  benefit  of  all  remediss  whatever  in  abating  inflammatory 
diforders  of  this  member.  This  large  vein,  whiqh  runs  a- 
long  the  back  or  upper  fide  of  the  penis ^  being  generally 
pretty  much  diftended,  and  confpicuous  in  an  inflammation 
of  this  part,  may  be  incifed  about  the  middle  or  back  purx 
of  the  penis;  and  kept  bleeding  till  the  member  becomes 
flaccid,  and  a  fufficient  quantity  of  blood  be  difcharged  pro¬ 
portionable  to  the  urgency  of  the  fpmptoms.  This  done, 
you  mufl  apply  a  comptefs,  and  the  bandage  proper  for  the 
penis.  Bur  you  muft  carefully  endeavour  to  avoid  inju¬ 
ring  the  arteries  or  nerves  which  enter  the  penis.near  this 
vein  ;  as  alfo  not  to  make  your  bandage  too  ftri<ft  :  for  by 
thefe  means  the  inflammation  and  fymptoms  may.  turn  out 
werfe  than  before. 

ty  W  0  u  N  D  s . 

To  conceive  rightly  of  the  nature  and  treatmehtof  woundr, 
under  the  variety  of  diforders  that  they  are  fubjedl  t  >,  it 
will  be  proper  firft  to  learn,  what  arc  the  appearances  in 
7  Z  the 
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the  pro^f-efs  of  healing  a  large  wound,  when  it  is  made  with 
ailiirp  inflrument,  and  the  conftitution  is  pure. 

In  this  circumftance,  the  blood-veirels,  immediately  upon 
their  divifion,  bleed  freely,  and  continue  bleeding  till  they 
are  either  flopped  by  art,  or  at  length  contracting  and  with¬ 
drawing  ^themfeives  into  the  wound,  their  extremities  are 
fh lit  up  by  the  coagulated  blood.  The  haemorrhage  being 
flopped,  the  next  occurrence,  in  about  twenty- four  hours, 
is  a  thin  ferous  difeharge;  and,  a'  day  or  two  after,  an  in- 
creafeofit,  ihoughTomewhat  thickened,  and  iiinking.  In 
this  (late  it  continues  two  or  three  d,tys  without  any  great 
alteration,  from  which  time  the  matter  grows  thicker  and 
lefs  ofFcnfive  ;  and  when  the  bottom  of  the  wound  fills  up 
with  little  granulations  of  flefh,  it  diminifhes^in  its  quan¬ 
tity,  and  continues  doing  i'o  till  the  wound  is  quite  flemned 
over. 

The  firll  flage  of  healing,  Or  the  difeharge  of  matter,  is 
by  'urgeons  called  dlgeftion  :  the  fecond,  or  the  filling  up 
with  flefh,  incarnation  j  and  the  iaft,  or  fltinning  over,  ci' 
catrization.  -  '  ^ 

It  is  worth  obferving,  that  the  lofs  of  any  particular  part 
of  the  body  can  only  be  repaired  by  the  fluids  of  that  dif- 
tinCI  part  •  and  as  in  a  broken  bone,  the  callus  is  generated 
from  the  ends  of  the  fraClure,  fo,  in  a  wound,  is  the  cica- 
trix  from  the  circumference  of  the  flcin  only:  Hence  arifes 
the  neceffi  y  of  keeping  the  furface  even,  either  by  prefTuns 
or  eating  m 'dicines, ^  that  the  eminenceof  th^  flefh  may  not 
refifl  the  fi ares  of  the  fkin  in  their  tenden  y  to  cover  the 
wound  Tbi?  eminence  is  compofed  of  little  points  or  gra¬ 
nulations  called  [unions y  dr  proud  flefli,  and  is  frequently 
cfic'emed  an  evil,  though  in  truth  this  fpecies  of  it  be  the 
condant  attendant  on  liealing  wounds  ;  for  when  they  are 
fmooth,  and  have  no  difpofition  to  fhooi  out  above  their 
lips,  the.'e  is  a  flacknefs  to  heal,  and  a  cure  is  very  difficult 
ly  effected.  Since  then  a  fungus  prevents  heal.ng  only  by 
its  luxuriancy,  and  all  wounds  cicatrife  from  their  circum¬ 
ference,  there  will  be  no  occafion  to  dellroy  the  whole 
fungus  every  time  it  rifes,  but  only  th  edges  of  it  near  the 
lips  of  the  fltin  ;  which  may  be  done  by  gentle  cfcharoti  s, 
fuch  as  lint  dipt  in  a  mild  foludon  of  vitriol^  or  for  the  m  ft 
part  only  by  dry  lint,  and  a  tight  bandage,  whi  h  wilt  re 
dace  it  fufficiently  to  a  level,  "if  applied  before  the  fungus 
have  acquired  too  much  growth.  In  large  wounds,  the  ap 
plication  of  corrofive  medicines  to  the  whole  furface,  is  of 
no  ufe  ;  '''Ccaufc  the  fuvgns  will  anain  but  to  a  certain 
height  when  le^t  to  itlelf,  which  it  will  be  frequently  ri¬ 
ling  up  to,  though  it  be  often  waited  ;  and  as  all  the  ad¬ 
vantage  to  be  gath  ‘••ed  from  it,  is  only  from  the  evennefs 
of  :ts  margin,  the  purpofe  will  be  as  fully  ahf.vered  by  keep¬ 
ing  that  under  only-,  and  an  infinite  deal  of  pain  avoided 
fioni  the  continual  repeiition  of  efcharotics. 

From  what  has  been  faid  of  tite  progrefsof  a  woundmade 
by  a  (harp  inftrument,  where  there  is  no  indifpofition  of  bo 
dy,  we  fee  the  cure  is  performed  without^any  interruption, 
but  frbm  the  fungus  ;  fo  that  the  bufinefs  of  furgery  will 
confjft  principilly  in  a  proper  reg.ird  to  that  point,  and  in 
applications  that  will  the  leaft  interfere  with  the^  ordinary 
courfe  of  nature,  which  in  thefe  cafes  w-ilF  be  fuch  as  a<ft 
ilie  leaft  upon  the  furface  of  the  wound;  and  agreeably  to 
this  we  find,  th  i  dry  lint  only  is  generally  the  beft  remedy 
through  the  whole  courfe  of  drefting  :  at  firft,  it  flops  the 
blood  with  lefs  injury  than  any  ftyptick  powders  or  waters; 
and  afterwards,  by  ablbrbing.  the  matter,  which  in  the  be- 
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ginning  of  fuppuration  is  thin  and  acrimonious,  it  becomes 
in  effect  a  digeilive :  during  incarnation  it  is  the  fofteft  me¬ 
dium  that  can  be  applied  between  the  roller  and  tender  gra¬ 
nulations,  and  at  the  fame  time  is  an  eafy  comprefs  upon 
the  fproutingyr/;7^i(ri- 

Over  the  dry  lint,  may  be  applied  a  pledgit  of  feme  foft 
ointment  fpread  upon  tow,  which  mull  be  renewed  every  day, 
and  preferved  in  its  fituation  by  a  gentle  bandage  ;  though 
in  all  large wounds,  the  firft  dreffing,  after  that  of  the  acci¬ 
dent  or  operation,  fhould  not  be  applied  in  lels  than  three 
days,  when,  the  matter  being  formed,  the  lint  feparates 
more  ealily  from  the  pan  ;  ih  the  removal  of  which,  no 
force  fhould  be  ufed,  but  only  fo  much  be  taken  away  as  is 
loofe  and  comes  off  without  pain. 

^Inflammations  Abscesses. 

As  almoft  all  abfeeffes  are  the  oonfequences  of  inflamma¬ 
tions,  and  thefe  produce  a  variety  of  events,  as  they  are 
differently  complicated  with  other  diforders,  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  firft  to  m-ike  fome  inquiry  into  their  difpofition.  In¬ 
flammations  from  all  caules  have  three  ways  ot  terminating; 
either  by  dilperfion,  luppuratian,  or  gangrene. 

But  though  every  k-nd  of  inflammation  will  fometimes 
terminate  in  difft'rent  lhapes,  yet  a  probable  conjecture  of 
the  event  may  be  always  gathered  from  the  ftate  of  the 
patient’s  health.  Thus  iiffi  immations  happening  in  a  flight 
degree  upon  colds,  and,  W’thout  asy  foregoing  indirpolicion, 
will  molt  probably  be  difperfed  :  thofe  which  follow  clofe 
upon  a  fever,  or  hi-pnen  to  a  very  glofs  habit  of  body,  will 
generally  impofthumate :  and  thofe  which  fall  upon  very 
old  people,  or  dropfical  coiiftitutions,  will  have  a  ftrong 
tendency  to  gangrene.- 

It  the  ftate  of  an  infl  tmmaiion  be  fjch.  as  to  make  the 
difprrlion  .of  it  lafdy  pradicable,  that  end  will  be  b:-ft 
brought  about  by  evacuations,  fuch  as  plenufcl  bleeding  and 
repeated  purges  :  the  part  itlelf  m  ft  be  treated  with  fo- 
mebtaiions  tvv^ce  a  day  ;  and  if  the  Aim  be  v^-ry  lenfe,  k 
m  y  be  embrocated  with  a  mixture  of  three  fourths  of  oil 
or  rofes,  and  one  feurth  of  common  vinegar,  and  afterwards 
b‘.  covered  with  ungutsnt  flor^  Jamb,  or  a  foft  ointment  made 
of  hi  e  w<.x  and  I  weetod,  fpread  upon  a.  fine  rag,  and  roll¬ 
ed  on  gently  If  after  four  or  five  days,  the  inflammation 
bfgm  to  fubfice,  the  purging-waters  and  manna  may  take 
"place  of  other  purges,  and  the  embrocation  of  oil  and  vine¬ 
gar  be  now  omitted,  or  foone.r.  if  it  has  begun  to  excoriate. 
The  ointment  o‘  wax  and  oil  may  he  continued  to  the  laft. 
During  the  cure  a  thin  diet  is  abfolu^ely  neceffary,  and  in 
the  height  of  the  inflammation,  the  drinking  of  thin  li¬ 
quors  is  of  great  fervice. 

Here  we  have  fuppofed  that  the  inflammation  had  fo  great 
a  tendency  to  difeuffion,  as,  by  thehejp  of  proper  afliftance, 
to  terminate  m  that  paanner ;  but  when  it  happens  that  the 
difpofition  of  the  tumour  refi  ts  all  difeutient  means,  we 
muft  then  defiil  from  any  farther  evacuations,  and  aflift  nature 
in  the  bringing  on  fuppuration. 

That  matter  Will  moft  likely  be  formed,  we  may  judge 
from  the  increafe  of  the  fymptomatic  fever,  and  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  tumour,  with  more  pain  and  pulfation  ;  and  if 
a  fmall  rigor  come  on,  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted.  Inflam- 
madons  after  a  fever,  and  the  fmall-pox,  almoft  always  fup- 
purare;  bin  thefe  prefently  difeover  thek  tendency,  or  at 
lead  fli  'iuld  be  at  firft  gently  treated,  as  though  we  expetft- 
ed  an  impoilhumUion.  It  is  a  maxim  laid  down  in  fur- 
'  ^  gery. 
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gery,  that  evacuations  are  pernicious  in  every  circnmfUnce 
ot  a  difeafe,  which  is  at  Ult  to  end  in  luppuratbn ;  But  as 
phyficrans  do  now  acknowledge,  that  bleeding  on  certain 
occalions  in  the  fiV/all-pox,  is  not  only  no  impediment  to  the 
nwturation,  but  even  promotes  it ;  fo  in  the  formation  of 
abfceires,  when  the  v  jfTels  have  been  clogged,  and  the  fup- 
puration  has  not  kindly  advanced,  bleeding  has  fometimes 
tjuickened  it  ac  ordingly ;  but,  however,  this pratflice  is  to  be 
followed  with  caution.  Purges  are,  no  doubt,  improper 
at  this  time ;  yet  if  the  patient  be  coftive,  he  muft  be  ailiit- 
ed  with  gentle  clylters  every  two  or  three  days. 

Ot.  all  the  applications  invented  to  promote  luppuration, 
there  are  none  lo  eafy  as  poultices;  but  as  there  are  particular 
tumours  very  flow  of  foppuratioti,  and  almoft  void  of  pain 
(fuch,  forindance,  arefomeof  the  Icrophulous  fwelli 'gs)  it 
will  be  lefs  troublefome  in  thefe  cafes  to  wear  the  gum-pla* 
flers,  which  maybe  renewed  every  four  or  five  days  only. 
A’Tiongfl:  the  fuppurative  poultices,  perhaps  there  is  none 
preferable  to  that  made  of  bread  and  milk  foftened  with  oil; 
at  Iea!l  the  advantage  of  any  other  over  it  is  not  to  be  di* 
flingoifiied  in  praftice  The  abfeefs  m'^y  be  covered  with  the 
poultice  twice  a-day,  till  it  come  to  that  ripenefs  as  to  re^ 
qu  re  opening,  which  will  be  known  by  the  thionefs  and 
eminence  of  the  fl<in  in  fome  part  of  it,  a  fluctuation  of  the 
matter,  and  generally  fpeaking,  an  abatement  of  the  pain 
previous  to  thefe  appearances. 

The  figns  of  a  gangrene  are  thefe;  the  inflammation  lofes 
its  rednefs,  and  becomes  duflcilh  and  livid;  the  lenfenefs  of 
the  flein  goes  olF,  and  feels  to  the  touch  flabby  or  emphyfema- 
tous;  vefications  filled  with  ichor  of  d  fFerent  colours  fpread 
all  over  it  ;  tumour  fubfides,  and,  from  a  dufleflh  com 
plexion,  turns  black;  the  pulfe  quickens  and  finks,  and  pro- 
fufe  fweats  coming  on,  at  laft  grow  cold,  and  the  patient 
dies. 

To  flop  the  progrefs  of  a  mortification,  the  method  of 
treatment  will  be  nearly  the  fame,  from  whatever  caufe  it 
proceed^  except  in  that  arifing  from  cold  ;  in  which  cafe, 
we  ought  to  be  cautious  not  tp  apply  warmth  too  fuddenly 
to  the  part,  if  it  be  true,  that  in  the  northern  countries  they 
have  daily  conviOion  of  gangrenes  produced  by  this  means, 
which  might  have  been  eifily  p  evented  by  avoiding  heat  ; 
nay,  they  carry  their  apprehenfion  of  the  danger  of  fudden 
warmth  fo  far  as  to  cover  the  part  with  fno'v  firft,  winch 
they  fay  feldom  fails  to-obviaie  any  ill  confequence. 

The'praClice  of  fcarifying  gangrenes,  bv  feveral  inclfi^  ns, 
i'  almofl  univerf'l :  and  with  reafon  ;  fince  it  not  only  lets 
the  parts  free,  and  difchaiges  a  pernic  cus  ichor,  but  makes 
way  for  whatever  efficacy  there  may  be  in~topicaI  applicati 
ons  Thefe  are  diiTerent  with  different  furgeons  :  but  the 
digeflives  ftyt^ned  with  oil  of  turpentine  are  as  good  drcT 
fings  as  any  for  the  fcarification^  ;  ^ind  unon  them,  all  over 
tlie  part,  mavbe  laid  the  therjaca  Load  hie  r,JJs,  v/hich  fiiouM 
be  aUvays  ufed  in  the  beginning  of  a  gangrene  before  the 
neceflity  of  fcarifying  arifes  ;  or  what  is  equally  good,  if 
not  often  preferable,  a  caraplafm  made  with  lixivium  and 
bran,  and  applied  warm,  wffiich  will  reraIn  its  hear  better 
than  moft  other  topicals.  Medicines  al^o  given  internally 
are  beneficial,  and  thefe  fhould  confiit  of  the  cordiSl  kind  ; 
but  the  bark  is  the  fover^ign  remedy  for  this  dif  irder  :  af¬ 
ter  the  feparation  of  the  efehar,  the  wound  becom-s  a  com¬ 
mon  ulcer,  and  muft  be  treated  as  fuch. 

There  are  tw'p  w-’ays  of  opening  an  abfeefs ;  either  by  in- 
cifion,  or  cauftick  j  but  incifion  is  preferable  iamofl  cafes. 
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In  fmall  abfccfles,  there  is  feldom  a  neceffiry  for  greater 
dilatation  than  a  little  orifice  made  w'ith  the  point  of  a  lan¬ 
cet  ;  and  in  large  ones,  where  tht'c  is  not  a  great  quantity 
of  fl<in  difcoloured  and  become  thin,  an  incifion  to  their  ut- 
moft  extent  will  ufually  anfwer  the  purpofe  ;  or  if  there 
be  much  thin  difcoloured  fldn,  a  circular  or  oval  piece  of  ifc 
muft  be  cut  away  ;  which  operation,  if  done  dexteroufty 
with  a  knife,  is  much  lefs  painful  than' by  caullick,  and  at 
crite  lays  open  a  great  fpace  of  tlie  abfeefs,  which  may  be 
drefted  down  to  the  bottom,  and  the  matter  of  it  be  freely  dif- 
charged  ;  whereas,  after  a  cauftick,  though  we  make  incifi- 
ons  through  the  efehar,  yet  the  matter  will  be  under  fome 
confinement;  and  we  cannot  have  the  advantage  of  drefling 
properly  till  the  feparation  of  the  flough,  which  often  re¬ 
quires  a  confiderable  time,  fo  that  the  cure  muft  be  neccT- 
larily -delayed  *,  befides  that  the  pain  of  burning  continue 
ing  two  or  three  hours,  which  a  cauftick  ufually  requires  in 
doing  its  office,  draws  luch  a  flu<5tion  upon  the  flem  round 
the  efehar,  as  fometimes  to  indifpofe  it  very  much  for  heal¬ 
ing  afterwards.  In  the  ufe  of  caulticks,  it  is  but' too  rriuch 
a  practice,  to  lay  a  fmall  one  on  the  moft  prominent  part  of 
a  large  tumour,  W'hich  not  giving  fufficient  vent  to  the  mat¬ 
ter,  and  perhaps'the  orifice  loon  after  growing  narrow,  leads 
on  to  the  neceflity  of  employing  tents  ;  which  two  circum- 
ftances  more  frequently  make  fiftulas  after  an  abfeefs,  than 
any  malignity  in  the  nature  of  the  abfeefs  itfelf  The  event 
would  more  eertainly  be  the  fanie  after  a  fmall  incifion;  but 
fu'geons  not  depending  fo  much  on  fmall  openings  by  inci- 
fion,  as  by  cautlick,  do,  when  they  ufe  the  knife,  general¬ 
ly  dilate  fufficienily  :  whereas,  in  the  other  .way,  a  li'tle  o- 
pening  in  the  moft  depending  part  of  the  tumour. ufually 
tisfies  them. 

From  this  account  of  the  method  of  opening  abfeeftes,  it' 
does  not  appear  often  neceflary  to  apply  caufticks;  yet  they 
have  thtir  advantages  in  fome  refptcls,  and  are  feldom  fo 
terrible  to  patients  as  the  knife,  though  in  faift  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  more  painful  to  bear  They  are  of  moft  ufe  in  cafes 
where  the  fl<inns  tj;»in  and  inflamed  ;  and  we  h  ive  reafon  to  • 
think  the  malignity  of  the  abfeefs  is  of  that  nature  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  a.qu’cknefs  of  incarning;  in  which  circumflance,  if  an 
incifion  only  were  made  through  the  flem,  little  finufes  would 
often  form,  and  burrow  underneath,  and  the  lips  of  it  ly¬ 
ing  looofe  and  flabby,  would  become  callous,  and  retard 
the  cure,  though  the  malignity  of  the  wound  were  Correc¬ 
ted :  of  this  kind  are  venereal  buboes;  which  norwithftand- 
ing  they  often  do- well  by  mere  incifion,  yet  when  the  flein 
is  in  the  ftate  vve  have  fuppofed,  the  cauliick  is  always  pre¬ 
ferable  :  but  this  method  fti  )u'd  be  confined  to  venereal  bu¬ 
boes  ;  for  thofe  which  follow  a  fever,  or  thefmaJl-pox,  for 
the  moft  pari'  are  curable  by  in  ifion  only.  There  are  mar:y 
fcrophulous  tumou's,  where  the  reafon  ng  is  die  fame  as  in 
the  venereal  ;  and  even  in  great  Iwellings  if  the  patient  will 
not  ful  mlf  to  cutting,  and  the  furgeon  is  apprehenlive  of 
any  danger  in  wounding. a  large  veflcl,-  which  is  often  done' 
with  tl\e  knife,  yet  as  this  inconvenience  is  avoided  by  cau¬ 
ftick,  it  niayon  fuch  an  occafion  be  made  ufe  of ;  howev'er, 
in  fcrophulous  fweifings  of  the  neck  and  face,  unlefs  they 
are  very  large, -caufticks  are  not  advifeable,  fince  in  that 
part  of  the  body,  with  length  of  time,  they  heal  after  in¬ 
cifion.  Caiifticks  are  of  great  fervice  in  deftroying  ftubborn 
fcrophulous  indurations  O'*  the  glands.,  alfo  venereal  indura¬ 
tions  cf  the  glands  of  the  groin,  which  will  neither  difeufs 
nor  fuppuratc-;  likewife  in  expofing  carious  bones,  andv 
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making  large  iiTues.  The  bed  caudipk  in  ufe  is  a  pade  made 
with  lime  and  lixivium  capifalcy  which  is  to  be  prevented 
from  ipreading,  by  ciurmg  an  orifice  in  a  piece  of  (licking 
plaifler,  nearly  as  big  as  you  mean  to  make  the  efchar  ; 
which  being  applied  to  the  part,  the  cauilick  mud  be  laid 
on  the  orifice,  and  preferved  in  its  (ituation  by  a  few  dips 
of  plailler  laid  round  its  edges,  and  a  large  piece  over  the 
whole,  AVhen  ifiues  arc  made,  or  bones  expofed,  the  el- 
char  fhould  be  cut  out  immediately,  or  the  next  day  :  for 
if  we  wait  the  reparation,  we  mifearry  in  our  defign  of  ma¬ 
king  a  deep  opening  ;  (ince  doughs  are  flung  tif  by  the 
fprouting  new  flefli  underneath,  which  fills  up  the  cavity  at 
the  lame  time  that  it  difeharges  the  efchar  ;  fo  that  we  are 
obliged  afterwards  to  make  the  opening  a  fecond  tim6  with 
painful  efcharotick  medicines.  To  make  an  iffue,.  or  lay  a 
bone  bare,  this  caudick  may  lie  on  about  four  hours  ;  to 
dedroy  a  large  gland,  'five  or  fix  ;  and  to  open  abfeedes, 
an  hour  and  a  half,  two  hours,  or  three  hours,  according 
to  the  thicknefs  of  the  flein  ;  and  what  is  very  remarkable, 
notwithdanding  its  drength  and  fudden  efficacyi  it  frequent¬ 
ly  gives  no  pain  where  the  flein  is  not  inflamed,  as  in  making 
i/Tues,  and  opening  fome  few  abfee/Tes. 

When  an  abfeefs  is  already  burd,  we  are  to  be  guided 
by  the  probe  where  to  dilate,  obferving  the  fame  rules  w'ith 
regard  to  the  degree  of  dilatation  as  in  the  other  cafe.  The 
Aifual  method  of  dilating,  is  with  the  probe-fedTars;  and  in¬ 
deed,  in  all  abfeedes,  the  generality  of  furgeons  ufe  the 
fcKTars,  after  having  fird  made  a  pundlure  with  a  lancet  : 
botas  the  knife  operates  much  more  quickly,  and  with  lefs 
violence  to  the  parts  than  Icidars,  which  fqueeze  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  wound,  it  will  beTparing  the  patient  a  great 
deal  of  pain  to  ufe  the  knife,  where-ever  if  is  prafticable, 
which  is  in  almod  all  cafes,  except  fome  fidula’s  ifi  anOy 
where  the  feidars  are  more  convenient.  The  manner  of 
opening  with  a  knife,  is  by  Aiding  it  on  a  diredor,  the 
groove  of  which  prevents  its  being  mifguided.  If  the  orifice 
of  the  abfeefs  be  fo  fmajl  as  not  to  admit  the  dircdlor,  or 
the  blade  of  the  fciiTars,  it  mud  be  enlarged  by  a  piece  of 
fponge-tenl;  which  is  made  by  dipping  a  dry  bit  of  fponge 
in  melted  wax,  and  immediately  fqueezing  as  much  out  of 
it  again  as  pofltbie,  between  two  pieces  of  tile  or  marble  ; 
the  effe<d  of  which  is,  that  theloofe  fpunge  being  compref- 
fed  into  a  froall  compafs,  if  any  of  it  be  introduced  into  an 
abfeefs,  the  heat  of  the  part  melts  down  the  remaining  wax 
that  holds  it  together,  and  the  fponge  fucking  up  the  rnoif- 
ture  of  the  abfcels,  expands,  and  in  expanding  opens  the 
orifice  wider,  and  by  degrees,  fo  as  to  give  very  little  pain. 

The  ufual  method  of  drefling  an  abfeefs,  the  fird  time, 
is  with  dry  lint  only;  or  if  there  be  no  flux  of  blood,  with 
foft  digedives  fpread  on  lint.  If  there  be  no  danger  of  the 
■upper  part  of  the  wound  reuniting  too  foon,'  the  dolTils  mud 
be  laid  in  loofe  ;  but  if  the  abfeefs  be  deep,  and  the  wound 
narrow,  as  is  the  cafe  fometimes  of  abfcelTes  in  ano,  the 
lint  mudlje  crammed  in  pretty  tightly,  that  we  may  have 
afterwards  the  ^advantage  of  dreffing  down  to  the  bottom 
without  the  ufe  of  tents,  which,  by  refiding  the  growth  of 
the  little  granulations  of  flefh,  in  procefs  of  time  harden 
them,  and  in  that  manner  produce  a  fidula  :  fo  that,  inf’ead 
.of  being  ufed  for  the  cure  of  an  abfeefs,  they  never  (hould 
be  employed  but  -where  we  mean  to  retard  the  healing  of 
the  external  wound,  except  in  fome  little  narrow  abfeefles, 
where',  if  they  be  not  crammed  in  too  large,  they  become^ 
jss  doiTuS;  admitting  of  incarnation  at  the  bottom  ;  but  care 
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fliould  be  taken,  not  to  infinuate  them  much  deeper  than 
the  flvin  in  this  cafe,  and  that  they  fhould  be  repeated  twice 
a  day,  to  give  vent  to  the  matter  they  confine.  .  But  tents 
do  mod  good  in  little  deep  abfeefTes,  -Avhence  any  extraneous 
body  is  to  be  evacuated,  fuch  as  final!  fplinters  of  bone, 

1  he  ufe  of  vulnerary  irycflions  into  abfeedes  has  been 
thought  to  bear  fo  near  a  refeniblance  to  the  ufe  of  tents; 
that  they  both  fell  into  difrepiue  almod  at  the  fame  time. 

Over  fhe  dcAils  of  lint  may  be  laid  a  large  pledgit  of  tow 
fpread  with  bafilicon,  which  will  lie  fofter  than  a  defenfa- 
tive  plaidet ;  for  this,  though  defigned  to  defend  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  wounds  againd  inflammation  or  a  flu<dion  of 
hiirtiiaurs,  is  often  the  very  caufe  of  them  ;  fo  that  the  dref- 
fings  of  large  wounds  fliduld  never  be  kept  on  by^  thefe 
plaiders,  where-thcre  is  danger  of  fuch  accidents.  In  this 
manner,  the  drefliogs  may  be  continued,  till  the  cavity  is 
incarned  ;  and  then  it  may<be  cicatrifed  with  dry  lint,  or 
fome  of  the  cicatrifing  ointments,  obferving  to  keep  the 
fungus  down,  as  di refled  before. 

In  the  courfe  of  drefling  it  will  be  proper  to  have  regard 
to  the  fituation  of  the  abfeefs,  and  as  much  as  poflibjd  to 
ni.ke  the  patient  favour  the  difeharge  by  his  ordinary  po- 
dure  :  and  to  this  end  alfo,  as  what  is  of  gre.tter  importance 
than  the  virtue  of  any  ointment,  the  difeharge  mult  be  af- 
fided  by  comprefs  and  bandage  :  <  the  comprefs  may  be  made 
of  rags  or  plaider ;  though  the  latter  is  fometimes  prefera¬ 
ble,  as  it  remains  immoveable  o*n  the  part  it  is  applied  to. 
The  frequency  of  drefling  will  depend  on  the  quantity  of 
difeharge  :  once  in  twenty- four  hours  is  ordinarily  fufllcient ; 
but  fometimes  twice,  or  perhaps  three  times,  is  necedary. 

fy'ULCERS. 

When  a  wound  or  abfeefs  degenerates  into  fo  bad  a  date 
as  to  refill  the  methods  of  cure  above  laid  down,  and  ioles 
that  compleflion  which  belongs  to  a  healing  wound,  it  is 
called  an  ulcer;  and  as  the  name  is  generally  borrov/ed 
from  the  ill  habit  of  the  fore,  it  is  a  cudonj  to  apply  it  to 
all  fores  that  have  any  degree  of  malignity,  though  they  be 
immediately  formed  without  any  previous  abfeefs  or  wound  ; 
fuch  are  the  venereal  ulcers  of  the  tonfils,  e^r. 

Ulcers  are  oidingnifhed  by  their  | particular sdiforders, 
though  it  feldom  happens  that  the  affedlions  are  not  compli¬ 
cated;  and  when  we  lay  down  rules  for  the  management  of 
one  fpecies  of  ulcer^  it  is  generally  requifite  to  apply  them 
to  almod  al!  others.  However,  the  charaiders  of  mod  emi¬ 
nence  are,  the  callous  ulcer,  thefinous  ulcer,  and  the  ulcer 
with  caries  of  the  adjacent  bone  ;  tho’  there  be  abundance 
more  known  to  furgeons,  fuch  as  the  putrid,  the  corrofive, 
the  varicous,  he.  but  as  they  have  acquired  their  names 
from  fome  particular  afTedlion,  we  (hall  fpeak  of  thetrearment 
of  them  undfer  the  gener.d  head  of  ukers. 

it  will  be  often  in  vain  to  purfue  the  bed  means  of  cure  by 
topical  application,  unlefs  we  are  adided  by  internal  reme¬ 
dies  ;  for  as  many  ulcers  are  the  efFe^ls  of  a  particular  in- 
difpofition  of  body,  it  will  be  dimcalt  to  bring  them  into 
order,  while  the  caufe  of  them  remains  with  any  violence  ; 
though  they  are  fometimes  in  a  great  degree  the  difcha.rge 
of  the  indifpofiiion  itfelf,  as  in  the  plague,  fmall-pox,  he, 
B  it  we  fee  it  generally  ncce/Tary  in  the  pox,  the  feurvy, 
obdruflions' of  the  wenfes,  dropfies,  and  many  other  di- 
dempers,  to  give  internals  of  great  edicacy  ;  and  indeed, 
theie  are  hardly  any  conditutions  where  ulcers  are  not  af- 
fided  by  fome  phyfical  regimen,  Thofe  that  are  cancerous 
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an(^  fcropbulous  feem  to  gain  tlis  leafl  advantage  from  phy- 
fic;  for  if  in  their  beginnings  they  have  fometimes  been  very 
much  relieved,  or  cured,  by  faiivation,  or  any  other  evacua¬ 
tion,  they  are  alfo  often  irritated  and  made  worfe  by  them; 
fo  that  there  is  nothing  very  certain  in  theefFtdls  of  violent 
medicines  in  thefe  difternpers.  Upon  the  whole,  in  both 
thefe  cafes,  ,the  railk-diet,  and  gentle  purgiftgs  with  manna, 
and  the  waters,  feem  to  be  moft  efficacious  ;  though  briffi 
methods  maybe  ufed  with’morc  fafeiy-in  the  evil  than  in  the 
cancer;  and  fometimes,  particularly  in  young  fubjcdls,  the 
decoiflion  of  the  woods  is  extremely  beneficial  for  ferophu- 
Jeus  ulcers:  but  it  has  lately  been  attelled  by  men  of  great 
ffiill  and  veracity,  that  fea-water  rs  more  powerful  than  any 
other  remedy  hitherto  known,  both  for  fcrophulous  ulcers, 
and  fcrophviious  tumours.  ^ 

When  an  ulcer  becomes  foul,  and  difeharges  a  nafty  thin 
ichor,  the  edges  of  it,  in  procefs  of  time,  tuckin,  and  grow¬ 
ing  ffiinned  and  hard,  give  it  the  name  of  a  callous  ulcer, 
which,  fo  long  as  the  edges  continue  in  that  flate,  mufl  ne- 
ceflarily  be  prevented  from  healing:  But  wcare  not  imme¬ 
diately  to  deftroy  the  lips  of  it,  in  expeflation  of  a  fudden 
cure;  for  while  the  malignity  of  the  ulcer  remains,  which 
was  the  occafion  of  the  callofity,  fo  long  will  the  new  lips 
be  fubje<5t  to  a  relapfe  of  the  fame  kind,  however  often  the 
external  furface  of  them  be  deftroyed  :  fo  that  when  we  have 
to  deal  with  this  circumftance,  we  are  to  endeavour  to  bring 
the  body  of  the  ulcer  into  a  difpofition  to  recover  by  other 
methods.  It  fometimes  happens  to  poor  laborious  people, 
who  have  not  been  able  to  afford  themfelves  rell,  that  lying 
a-bed  will  in  affiort  time  give  a  diveffion  to  the  humours  of 
the  part,  and  the  callous  edges  foftening,  will  without  any 
great  affiftance  (hoot  out  a  cicatrix,  when  the  ulcer  is  grown 
clean  and  filled  with  good  fleffi:  the  effed  of  a  faiivation  is 
generally  the  fame  ;  and  even  an  iffue  does  fometimes  dif- 
pofe  a  neighbouring  ulcer  to  heal:  but  though  callofities  be 
frequently  foftened  by  thefe  means,  yet  when  the  furface 
of  the  ulcer  begins  to  yield  thick  matter,  and  little  granula¬ 
tions  of  red  fleffi  ffioot  up,  it  will  be  proper  to  quicken  nature 
by  deftroying  the  edges  of  it,  if  they  remain  bard.  The 
manner  of  doing  this,  is  by  touching  them  a  few  days  with 
the  lunar  cauftick,  or  lapis  infernalis ;  and  fome  chufe  to 
cut  them  off  with  a  knife:  but  this  laft  method  is  very  pain¬ 
ful,  and  not  more  efficacious;  though  when  the  lips  do  not 
tuck  down  elofe  to  the  ulcer,  but'hang  ioofe  over  it,  as  in 
feme  venereal  buboes,  where  the  matter  lies  a  great  way  under 
the  edges  of  the  ffiin,  the  eafieft  method  is  cutting  them  off 
with  the  feiffars. 

To  digeft  the  ulcer,  or  to  procure  gopd  matter  from  it 
when  in  a  putrid  ftate,  there  are  an  infinity  of  ointments 
invented;  but  thi  Bajilicon  Flavum  alone,  or  foftened  down 
fometimes  with  turpentines,  and  fometimes  mixt  up  with 
different  proportions  of  red  precipitate,  feems  to  ferve  the 
purpofes  of  bringing  an  ulcer  on  to  cicatrifation  as  well  as  ■ 
any  of  the  others.  When  the  ulcer  is  incarned,  the  cure 
may  be  finiffied  as  in  other  wounds;  or  if  it  do  not  cicatrife 
kindly,  it  may  be  waffied  with  Jq.  Calcisy  or  Aq.  Phag.  or 
dreffed  with  a  picdgit  dipt,  in  Tin£i,  Myhrrcet  and  if  exco¬ 
riations  are  fpread  round  the  ulcer,  they  ryay  be  anointed 
with  Sperm.  Get.  ointment,  or  Unguent.  Nutriium. 

The  Red  Precipitate  has  of  late  years  acquired  the  credit 
it  deferves  for  the  cure  of, ulcers;  but  by  falling  into  general 
ufe,  is  very  often  unffiilfully  applied:  when  mixed  with  the 
Bajilicon^  or,  what  is  neater,  a  cerate  of  wax  and  oil,  it  is 
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moft  certainly  a  digefliye,  fince  it  hardly  ever  fails  to  make 
the  ulcer  yield  a  thick  matter  in  twenty-four  hours,  which 
difeharged  a  thin  one  before  the  application  of  it. 

If  the  ulcer  ffiould  be  of  fuch  a  nature'  . as  to  produce  a 
fpongy  fleffi,  fprouting  very  high  above  the  furface,  it  will 
be  neceffary  to  dellroy  it  by  fome  of  the  efcharoticks,  or  the 
knife.  ,This  fungus  differs  very  much  from  that  belonging  to 
healing  wounds,  being  more  eminent  and  lax,  and  generaiiy 
in  one  mafs ;  whereas  the  other  is  in  little  diftin^t  protube¬ 
rances.  It  approaches  often  towards  a  cancerous  complexion, 
and  when  it  nfes  upon  fome  glands  does  a<Slu';;i]ly  degenerate 
fometimes  into  a  cancer.  When  thefe  excrefcences  have  ari- 
fen  in  venereal  ulcers,  efcharoticks  ffiould  be  applied.  Thefe 
in  ufe,  are  the  Fitriol,  the  Lunar  Cniijiick,  the  Lapis  hifet-' 
nalisy  and  more  generally  the  red  Precipitate  powder. 

It  is  but  feldom,  that  thefe  inveterate  fungufes  appear  on 
an  ulcer ;  but  it  is  very  ufual  for  thofe  of  a  milder  kind  to 
rife,  which  may  often  be  made  to  fofide  with  preffure,  and 
the  ufe  of  mild  efcharoticks:  however,  if  the  afpe^H:  of  the 
fore  be  white  and  fmooth,  as  happens  in  ulcets  accompanied 
W'ith  a  dropfy,  and  often  in  young  women  with  obllrndions, 
it  will  anfwer  no'purpofe  to  wafte  the  excrefcences,  until  the 
conftitution  is  *r€paired,  when  moft  probably  they  wull  fink 
without  any  affiftance.  In  ulcers  alfo,  where  the  fubjacent 
bone  is  carious,  great  quantities  of  Ioofe  flabby  fleffi  will  grow 
up  above  the  level  of  the  flein:  but  as  the  caries  is  the  caufe 
of  the  diforder,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  expeift  a  cure  of  the 
excrefcence,  until  the  rotten  part  of  the  bone  be  remo¬ 
ved  ;  and  every  attempt  with  efcharoticks  will  be  only  a 
repetition  of  pain  to  the  patient  without  any  advantage. 

When  the  excrefcence  is  cancerous,  and  does  not  rife 
from  a  large  cancer,  but  only  from  the  ikin  itfelf,  it  has 
been  ufual  to  recommend  the  aiftual  cautery;  but  it  is  better  to 
cut  away  quite  underneath,  and  drefs  afterwards  with  eafy 
applications.  As  to  the  treatment  of  incurable  cancerous  ul¬ 
cerations,  after  much  trial,  furgeons  have  at  laft  difeovered, 
that  what  gives  the  moft  eafe  to  the  fore  is  the  moft  fuitable 
application  ;  and  theieforc  the  ufe  of  efcharoticks  is  not  to 
be  admitted  on  any  pretence  whatfoever;  nor  m  thofe  parts 
of  a  cancer  that  are  corroded  into  cavities,  muft  the  precipi¬ 
tate  be  made  ufe  of  to  procure  digeftion,  or  promote  the 
reparation  of  the  Houghs.  The  beft  way,  therefore,  is  to 
be  guided  by  the  patient  what  medicine  to  continue.  Thofe 
ufually  preferibed  are  preparations  from  lead;  but  what  we 
have  found  moft  beneficial,  have  been  fometimes  dry  lint 
alone  when  it  does  hot  ftick  to  the  cancer  ;  at  other  times, 
lint  doffils  fpread  with  Bajilicon  oxGerat.  de  Lapid.  Calavi. 
and  oftener  than  either  with  a  Cerate  made  of  oil  .and  wax, 
or  the  Sperm.  Get.  ointment;  and  over  all,  a  pledgit  of  tow 
fpread  with  the  fames  Embrocating  the  neighbouring  flein 
and  edges  of  it  with  milk,  is  offervice;  but  the  chief  good 
is  to  be  acquired  by  diet,  which  fliould  be  altogether  of  milk 
and  things  made  of  milk,  though  herbage  may  be  admitted 
alfo.'Iffues  in  the  ffioulders  or  thighs  do  alfo  alleviate  the 
fymptoms;  and  manna,  with  the  purging  waters,  once,  or 
perhaps  twice  a^-v/eek,  will  ferve  to  keep  the  body  cool. 

When  ulcers  or  abfeeffes  are  accompanied  with  inflamma¬ 
tion  and  pain,  they  are  to  be  affifted  with  fomentations  made 
of  fome  of  the  dry  herbs,  fuch  as  Roman  wormwood,  bay- 
leaves,  and  rofemary  ;  and  when  they  are  very  putrid  and 
corrofive.  which  circumftances  give  them  the  name  of  foul 
phagaedenick  ulcers,  fome  fpirits  of  wine  ffiould  be  added 
to  the  fomentation,  and  the  band.age  be  alfo  dipt  in  brandy 
S  A  or 
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or  fpirits  of  wine,  obferying  in  thefe  cafes' where  there  is 
mu  Ji  pain,  always  to  apply  gentle  nwdicines  till  it  be  re¬ 
moved. 

When  the  pain  and  inflammation  are  excefllve,  bleeding 
and  other  evacuations  will  often  Se  ferviceable:  and  above  ail 
things,  red  and  a  horizontal  pofition  -.  which  lafl:  circumfltnoe 
is  of  To  great  importance  to  the  cure  of  ulcers  of  the  legs, 
that  unlefs  the^'patient  will  conform  to  it  llridfly,  the  flc  11 
of  the'fnrgeon  will  often  avail  nothing;  for  as  the  indifpofi- 
tion  of  tiicfe  fores  is  in  fome  meafure  owing  to  the  gravita- 
tioAf  the  humours  downwards,  it  will  be  much  more  be 
neficial  to  he  along  than  ft  upright,  though  the  leg  be  laid 
on  a  cha  r;  flnce  even  in  this  pofture  they  will  defcend  with 
more  force,  than  if  the  body  was  reclined. 

In  ulcers  of  thelegs,  accompanied  with  varices  or  dilata¬ 
tions  of  the  veins,  the  method  of  treatment  will  depend  upon 
the  )rhef  ciTcumflance*^  of  the  fore;  for  tlae  varix  can  only 
be  aflifled  by  the  application  of  bandage,  whi.  h  mufl  be  con¬ 
tinued  a  confiderable  time  after  the  cure.  The  neatefl  ban¬ 
dage  is  the  (frail  (locking,  which  is  particularly  ferviceable 
in  this  cTe;  though  alfo,  if  the  legs  beoe  Jematous,  or  if,  after 
'  the  healing  of  the  ulcers,  they  fwell  when  the  patient  quits 
his  bed.  it  maybe  worn  with  fafety  and  advantage.  There 
are  inflances  of  one  vein  only  being  varic<^ms,  which  when  it 
happens,  may  bedeflroyed  by  tying  it  above  and  below  the 
dilation,  as  in  an  aneurifm  ;  but  this  operation  Ihould  only 
be  pra<fl:ired  where  the  varix  is  large  and  painfirl. 

Ulcers  of, many  years  (landing  are  very  diflTicult  of  cure; 
and  in  old  people  the  core  is  often  dartgerpus,  frequently- 
excitinganaflhina,  a  diarrhoea,  or  a  fever,  which  deftroys  the 
patient,  unlefs  the  fore  break  out  again;  fo  that  it  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  adyifeable  tq  attempt  the  abfolute  cure  in  fuch  cafes, 
but  only  the  redueflion  of  them  into  better  order,  and  lefs 
Gompafs,  wliich,  if  they  be  not  malignant,  is  generally  done 
with  red  and  proper  care.  The  cure  of  tliofcin  young  people 
maybe  undertaken  with  more  fafety  ;  but  we  often  find  it 
iieceflary  to  raife  a  falivation  toefieftit,  though,  when  com¬ 
pleted  it,  does  not  always  lad ;  fo  that  the  profped  of  cure 
in  dubborn  old  ulcers,  at  any  time  of  life,  is  but  indifFerent, 

In  all  thefe  cafes,  however,  it  is  proper  to  purge  once  or  twice 
a-week.  with  calomel,-  if  the  patient  can  bear  it,  and  to  make 
an  ilTuc  when  the  lore  is  aimod  healed,  in  order  to  continue 
a  difearge  the  conflitution  has  been  fo  long  habituated  to, 
and  prevent  its  falling  from  the  cicatrix,  and  burding  out- 
again  in  that  place. 

When  an  ulcer  or  abfeefs  has  any  fioufes  or  channels  o- 
pcnirig  and  difeharging  themfelves  into  the  fore,  they  are 
called  finous  ulcers.  Thefe  finufes,  if  they  coniioue^o  drain 
a  great  while,  grow  hard  in  the  furface  of  their  cavity,  and 
then  are  term:d  fidulx,  and  the  ulcer  a  fidulous  ulcer  ;  al- 
jb,  if  matter  be  difehargsd  from  any  cavity,  as  thofe  of  the 
joints,  a?)donien,  6'c.  iheopcoingis  called  a  finous  ulcer,  or 
afidula. 

The  treatment  of  thefe  ulcers  depends  upon  a  variety  of 
circumdances.  If  the  matter  of  the  finus  be  thick,  dridl 
bandage  and  comprefs  will  fometimes  bring  the  oppofite 
Tides  of  the  (inus  to  a  re-union  :  if  the  finus  grow  turgid 
in  any  part,  and  the  flein  "thinner,  (hewing  a  difpofition  to 
break,  the  matter  mud  be  made  to  pufli  more  againd  that 
pait,  by  plugging  it  up  with  a'tent;  and  then  a  counter  o- 
pening  mud  be  made,  which  proves  often  fuflicient  for  the 
whole  abreefs,  if  it  be  not  afterwards  too  much  tented, 
which  locka  up  the  matter  and  prevents  the  healing  ;  or 
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too  little,  which  will  have  the  fame  effed  ;  for  drefling 
quite  (iiperficially,  does  fometimes  prove^  as  m.fchievous  as 
tents,  and  for  ne,irly  the  fame  re^Ton  .  (inte  (uffering  the 
external  wound  to  contrabl  into  a  narrow  orifice  before  the 
inicrnal  one  be  incarned,  does  aimod  as  ^fFtdrually  lock  up 
the  matter  as  a  tent:  lo  prcfcrve  then  a  medium  in  thsfe 
cafes,  a  hollow  tent  of  lead  or  filver  may  be  kept  in  the  o- 
rifice',  which,  at  the  fime  time  that  it  keeps  iiopen,  gives 
vent  to  the  matter.  I'he  abfcedes  v^htre  the  counter  open» 
ing  are  made  mod  frequently,  are  thofe  of  compound  frac¬ 
tures,  and  the  bread;  but  ihe  latter  do'oftner  ueif  without 
dilatation  than  the  former,  though  it  mult  be  performeci 
in  both,  if  pradficable,  the  whole  length  of  the  abfeefs, 
when  after  fome  trial  the  matter  dots  notJeden  in  quantity, 
and  the  fides  of  it  grow'  thinner  ;  and  if  the  finuies  be  fi¬ 
dulous,  there  is  no  expedation  of  cure  without  dilation. 
1  here  are  alfo  a  great  myany  fcrophulous  abfeedes  of  the 
neck,  that  fometimes  communicate  by  finufes  running  under 
large  indurations;  in  which  indances,  counter  openings  are 
advife-  ble,  "  and  generally  anfwer  without  the  neceifity  of  dt: 
lating  the  whole  length;  and  indeed  there  are  few  abfeefles 
in  this  ddlemper,  which  (hould  be  opened  btyond  thethin- 
nefs  of  the  flein.  When  abfeefies  of  the  joints  difchargc 
themfelves,  there  is  no  other  method  of  seating  the  fidula, 
but  by  keeping  it  open  widi  the  cautions  already  laid  down, 
till  the  cartilages  of  the  extremities  of  the  bones  being  cor¬ 
roded,  the  tw  >  bones  flioot  into  one  another,  and  form  an 
anchylofis  of  the  joint,  which  is  the  mod  ufaal  cure  of  ul¬ 
cers  in  that  part. 

Gun-fhot  wounds  often  become  finuous  ulcers,  and  then 
are  to  be  confidertd  in  the  fame  Ifght  as  thofe  alveady  dc- 
feribed  ;  though  furgeons- have  been  always  inclined  to  con¬ 
ceive  there  is  fomething  more  myderlous  in  thefe  wounds 
than  any  others:  but  their  terriblenefs  is  owing  to  the  vio,-' 
lent  contufion  and  laceration  of  the  parts,  and  often  to  the 
admiflion  of  extraneous  bodies  into  them,  as  the  bullet, 
fplinters,  clothes,  6c.  and  were  any  other  force  to  do 
the  fame  thing,  the  efFedh  Would  be  exaidiy  the  fame 
as  when  done  by  fire-arms.  The  treatment  of  thefe 
wounds  confids  in  removing  the  extraneous  body  as  foon 
as  pofiiblc;  to  which  end  the  patient  mud  be  put  into  the 
fame  podure  as  when  he  received  the  wmund  :  if  it  cannot 
be  extia<5ted  byv  cutting  upon  it,  which  fliould  always  be 
praftifed  when  the  (Itu-ation  of  the  biood-vedels,  6c.  does 
not  forbid,  it  mud  be  left  to  nature  to  work  out,  and  the 
wound  dreffed  fupcrficially;  for  we  mud  not  expe<d,  that  if 
it  be  kept  open  with  tents,  the  buliec,  6c.  will  return  that 
way  ;  and  there  is  hardly  any  cafe  where  tents  are  more 
pernicious  than  here,  becaufe  of  the  violent  tenfion  and  dif- 
pofitlon  to  gangrene  which  prcfently  enfue.  T'o  guard  a- 
gaind  mortification  in  this,  and  all  other  violently  coniufed 
wounds,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed  the  patient* immediatiely, 
and  foon  after  give  a  clyder;  the  part  fliould  be  drefled  with 
foft  digedives,  and  the  compreis  and  roller  applied  very 
loofe,  being  fird  dipt  in  brandy  or  fpirits  of  wine.  Tiie  next 
lime  the  wound  is  opened,  if  it  be  dangerous,  the  fpirituous 
fomentation  may  be  employed,  and  after  that  continued 
till  the  danger  js  over.  If  a  mortification  comes  On,  the 
applications  for  that  dlforder  mud  be  ufed.  In  gun-lhot  . 
wounds,  it  feldom  happens  that  there  is  any  eflufion  of 
blood,  uniels  a  large  vedel  be  torn;  but  the  bullet m  kes  an 
efehar,  which  ufually  feparates  in  a  few  days,  and  is  fol- 
loy/ed  with  a  plentiful  dilcharge ;  but  when  the  woun^J  is 

come. 
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come  to  this  period,  it  is  manageable  by  the  rules  already 
laid  down. 

When  an  ulcer  with  loofe  rotten  flvfh  difeharges  more 
than  the  fize  of  it  fliouid  yield,  and  the  difej^arge  is  oily 
and  (linking,  in  all  probability  the  bone  is  carious;  wh^ch' 
may  eafily  be  diflingiurhed  by  running  the  probe  through 
the  d  rlh:  and  if  To,  it  is  called  a  car  ous  ulcer.  The  cure 
of  thele  ulceis  depends  principally  upon  the  removal  of  the 
rotten  pure  of  ih.  bone,  without  which  it  will  be  impofli 
ble  to  heal,  as  we  fee  fometimes  even  in  little  fores  of  the 
lower  jaw.  which  taking  their  rife  from  a  rotten  tooth,  Vill 
not  admit  of  cure  till  the  tooth  be  d  awn.  Thofe  caries 
which  happen  . from  the  rhatter  of  abf  efTes  lying  ico  long 
upon  tne  bone,  are  mofi:  likdy  to  recover  :  thole  of  the  pox 
Very  often  do  well,  becaufe  that  diftemper  fixes  ok  inanly 
upon  the  middle  and  ouifide  of  the  denfefl  bones,  which 
admit  of  exfoliation;  fut  thofe  produced  by  the  evil, 
W'here  the  whole  extremities  of  fpongy  parts  of  the  bone  are 
aiftded,  arc  exce^'dingiy  dangerous,  -though  all  enlarged 
bones  be  not  netefTanly  carious ;  and  there  are  ulceis  fame, 
times  on  the  fkin  tliat  covers  them,  which  do  not  commu- 
r.icate  with  the  bone,  and  corifequentjy  do  well  without  ex¬ 
foliation  :  nay,  it  fometimes  happens,  though  the  cafe  be 
rare,  that,  in  young  fubjeds  particularly,  the  bones  will  be 
carious^  to  fiich  a  degree,  as  to  admit  a  probe  almofl:  thro’ 
the  whole  lubltance  of  them,  and  yet  afterwards  admit  of  a 
cure,  without  any  nor -<b!e  exfoliation.  , 

The  method  of  treating  an  ulcer  with  a  caries,  is  by  ap¬ 
plying  a  cauhick  of  the  f-ze  of  the  fcale  of  the  bone  that  is 
to  be  exfoliated,  and  after  having  laid  it  bare,  to  wait  till 
fuch  t  me  as-the  carious  part  c<in,  wi;bout  violence,  be  fe- 
parat^d,  and  then  heal  the  wound.  In  order  to  qui  ktn  the 
cxtoiiauon,  there  have  been  feveral  applications  devifed:  but 
that  which  h.as  been  mod  ufed  in  all  ages,  is  the  adual  caytery, 
with  which  furgeons  burn  the  naked  bone  every  day,  or  every 
o^herday,  to  dry  up,  as  they  lay,  the  mbillure.  and  by  that 
means  procure  ihe  reparation  :  buuas  this  pradice  s  never 
of  gr<"at  fieri/ice,  and  always  cruel  and  painful  it  n  now 
p-etty  much  exploded  Indeed,  from  confidering  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  wound,'  when  a  fcale  of  bone  is  taken  out  of  it, 
there  is  hardly  any  quedion  to  be  made,  but  that  burning 
retards  rather  rhanhadens  the  reparation  ;  for  as  every  fcale 
of  a  canons  bone  is  flung  off  by  new  flcfli  generated  between 
it  and  the  found  bone,  whatever  wauld  prevent  ihe  growth 
of  thefe  graruiations,  v/ouid  al.^o  in  a  degree  preve»»t  the  ex- 
folittion;  which  muff  certainly  be  the  iff-d  of  a  red  hot 
iron  applied  fo  clofe  to  it;  theugh  the  circnmflunces  of 
carious  bortes,  and  *heir  difpofiiicn  to  ftp^rare,  are  fo  dif-*^ 
ferent  from  one  ant  ther,  that'  it  is  hardly  to  be  g- thered 
from  experience,  whether  they  will  foo-  er  exfoiidte  with 
or  without  the  aflidanre  of  fire  .  for  fomt times,  in  both 
methods,  an  exfoliation  is  nor  procured  in  a  rw^elve  moi-th, 
and  at  other  times/it  happens  in  Th»ee  weeks  or  a  month; 
however,  if  it  be  only  uncertain  whether  ihe  acfual  caute¬ 
ry  be  beneficial  or  not,  ihe  ciuclty  that  aiir^nds  the  ufe  of 
it  fliould  entirely  ban-fli  it  out  of  pr.'6fice.  it  i?  ofte-i 
likewife,  in  thefe  cafes,  employed  to  keep  down  the  fiingiious 
lips  that  Ipread  upon  the  bone;  bur  it  is  much  more  rainrul 
than  theefcharotick  medic-ner ;  thci  gh  there  will  he  no  need 
of  cither,  if  a  regular  comprefs  be  ktpt  on  the  dreflirgs;  or 
at  word,  if  a  fiat  piece  ot  the  picpaied  fpoi  ge,  of  tiie  fize 
of  the  ulcer,  be  rolled  on  with. a  tight  bandage,  it  wriliWtii 
oji  every  and  dilate  the  ulcer  without  any  pain. 
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Some  caries  of  the  bones  are  fo  very  iliallow,  that  they, 
crumble  infenfibly  away,  and  the  wound  fills  up ;  but  when 
the  bone  will  neither  exfoliate  nor  admit  of  granulations,  it 
will  be  proper  to  ferape  it  with  a  rugine,  or  perforate  it  in 
many  points  with  a  convenient  indrument  down  to  the  quick. 
In  the  evil,  the  bones  of  th€  car/^us  and  tarfus  are  often 
afFeifled,  but  their  fpoEginefs  is  the  rcafon  that  they  are  fcl- 
dom  cured  ;  fo  that  when  thefe,  or -indeed  the  extremities 
of  any  of  the  bents,  are  carious  tnrough  .iheir  fubdance,  itis 
advifeable  to  amputate  ;  though  there  are  inftance's  in  the 
evil,  but  more  Specially  in  critical  abietde?,  where  after 
long  dreding  dowm,  the  fpiinters,  and  fomeiimes  the  w'hole 
fubdance  of  the-  fmali  tones,  have  worked  away,  and  a 
healthy  habit  of  body  coming  on,  the  ulctr  has  healed;  but 
thel'e  are  fo  rare,  that  no  great  dependence  fs  to  be  laid  cn 
fuch  an  event.  The  dreflings  of  carious  bones,  it  they  are 
{linking,  may  be  doilils  dipiin  the  tincture  of  myrrh;  other- 
wife  thofe  of  dry  lint  are  eafied,  and  keep  down  the  edges 
of  the  ulcer  better  than  any  other  gentle  applications. 

Burns  are  generally  elleemtd  a  diTtind  kind  ot  ulcers,  and 
have  been  treated  wi-th  a  greater  variety-of  applications  than 
any  other  fpecies  of  fore. 

When  burns  are  very  iuperncial,  not  raifing  fudderly 
any  vetlcation,  fpirits  of  wine  are  faid  to  be  the  quickeit 
relief;  but  whether  they  be  more  ferviceabie  than  embroca¬ 
tions  with  hnfeed  oil,  is  uncertain,  though  they  are  uled  very 
much  by  fome  perfons  whole  trade  fubjcdls  them  often  to  this 
misfortune,  if  the  burn  excoriates,  it  is  eafitll  to  roil  the 
part  up  gently  with  bandages  dipt  in  Iweetoil,  or  a  mixiure 
of  unguent  fior  famku.  with  ihe  oil ;  when  the  excoria¬ 
tions  are  very  tender,  dropping  warm  mdk  upon  thejn  eve¬ 
ry  dreffing  is  very  comfortable  ;  or  if  thd  patient  can  bear 
to  have  flannels  w'rung  uut  of  it,  applied  hot,  it  may  be 
flill  better  ;  if  the  burn  have  formed  elchars,  they  may  be 
dreffed  with  bajtltcorft  though  generally  oil  alone  is  eafier  ; 
and  in  thele  fores,  whatever  is  the  eafitll  inedici.ne  will  be 
the  bell  digeflhre.  There  is  great  care  ntctfliaiy  to  keep 
down  the  fungus  of  burns,  and  heal  the  wounds  fir.ooth  ;  to 
v/h’ch  end,  the  edges  fhould  be  dreffed  with  lint  dipt  in 
viiricl.  and  dried  afterwards;  or  they  may  be  touched  with 
the  vuriol  ffone,  and  the  dreflings  be*  repeated  twjce  a  day. 
Th.re  is  alfo  a  greater  danger  of  contradicns  .^rom  burns 
after  the  cure,  than Jrom  oiher  wounds  ;  10  obviate  which, 
embrocations  of  neais*foot  oil,  and  bandage  with  paffe- 
bourds,  to  keep  the  part  extended,  areabfoiutely  neceffary,. 
where  they  can  be  appded. 

Fxpla,nation  of  Plate  CL VII.  fig  i. 

A,  a  director  by  which  to  guide  the  knife  in  the  opening 
of  abfeefres  that  are  burfl  themfelves,  or  firfl  pondured 
with  a  lancet.  Tins  ihflrument  fhould  be  made  either  of 
fleel.  fiiver,  or  iron;  bur  fo  tempered,  that  it  may  be  benf 
and  accommcdaied  to  the  diredion  of  the  cavity.  It  is  u- 
lually  made  quite  ffraight ;  but  that  form  prevents  the  ope¬ 
rator  from  holding  it  firmly  while  he  is  cutting.  The 
maniicr  of  ufihg  it  is,  by  pafling  the  thumb  through  the 
ring,  and  ruppdriing  it  widi  the  fore- finger,  w'hile  the  flraight- 
edped  knife  is  to  Aide  along  the  groove  with  ilSjcdge  up- 
W2rd<:,  toward?,  the  extremity  of  the  abfeefs. 

i?.  ’I'he  flraight-edged  knife,  proper  for  opening  abfctflts^ 
witij  .he  aflifiance  of  a  diredor;  but  which,  in  few  other 
refp'’ds,  is  preferable  to  the  round-edg^d  knffe. 

G  A- Clocked  needle,  with  its  convex  and  concave  frdess 


•fiiarp':  this  is  ufed  only  in  the  future  of  the  tendon,  and  is 
-made  thin,  that  but  few  of  the  fibres  of  fo  (lender  a  body 
as  a  tendon  may  be  injured  in  the  palTing  of  it.  This  needle 
is  large  enough  for  fUtching  the  iendo  /IchiUis. 

D,  I'he  largefl:  crooked  needle  neccflary  for  the  tying  of 
any  vefTels,  and  fiiould  be  ufed  with  a  ligature  of  the  fize 
it  is  threaded  with  in  taking  up  the  fpermatick  vefTels  in  ca- 
;0ration,  or  the  femoral  and  humeral  arteries  in  amputation. 
This  needle  may  alfo  be  ufed  in  fewing  up  deep  wounds. 

E\  A  crooked  needle  and  ligature  of  the  mod:  ufeful  fize, 
being  not  much  too  little  for  the  largeft  vefTels,  nor  a  great 
deal  too  big  for  the  fmalleft  ;  and  therefore  in  the  taking  np 
of  the  greatefl  number  of  vefTels  in  an  amputation,  is  the 
proper  needle  to  be  employed.  This  needle  alfo  is  of  a  con¬ 
venient  Tize  for  fewing  up  moft.  wounds. 

A  fmall  crooked  needle  and  ligature  for  taking  up  the 
lefTer  arteries,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the  fcalp,  and  ihofe  of  the 
fkin  that  are  wounded  in  opening  a^feefTes. 

Great  cafe  lliould  be  taken  by  the  makers  of  thefe  needles, 
to  give  them  a  due  temper :  for  if  they  are  too  foft.  the 
force  fonietimes  e'^erted  to  carry  them  through  the  ilefh, 
will  bend  them ;  if  they  are  too  brittle,  they  fnap  ;  both 
which  accidents  may  happen  to  be  terrible  inconveniencies, 
if  the  furgeon  be  not  provided  with  a  fufficient  number  of 
them.  It  is  of  great  importance  alfo-to  give  them  the  form 
of  part  of  a  circle,  which  makes  them  pafs  much  more  rea¬ 
dily  round  any  vefTe),  than  if  they  were  made  partly  of  a 
circle,  »and  partly  of  a  ftraight  line,  and  in  taking  up  vefTels 
at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  wound  is  abfolutely  necefTary,  u 
being  impraclicable  to  turn'  the  needle  with  a  flraight  handle, 
and  bring  it  round  the  vefTel  when  in  that  fituation.  The 
convex  furface  of  the  needle  is  flat,  and  its  two  edges  are 
fliarp.  Its  concave  fide  is  compofed  of  two  furfaces,  riling 
from  the  edges  of  the  needle,  and  meeting  in  a  ridge  or  emi¬ 
nence,  fo  that  the  needle  has  three  Tides.  The  beft  mate¬ 
rials  for  making  ligatures,  are  the  flaxen  thread  that  fhoe- 
makers  ufc  ;  which  is  fufficiently  ftrong  when  four,  fix,  or 
eight  of  the  threads  are  twilled  together  and  waxed  ;  and 
is  not  fo  apt  to  cut  the  vefTels,  as  threads -that  are  more 
finely  fpun. 

G,  A  flraight  needle,  fuch  as  glovers  ufc,  with  a  three- 
edged  point,  ufeful  in  the  uninterrupted  future,  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  tendons,  where  the  croojeedone  <7,  is  not  preferred, 
and  in  fewing  up  dead  bodies,  and  is  rather  more  h^ndy  for 
taking  up  the  vefTels  of  the  fcalp. 

Of  Sutures. 

When  a  wound  is  recent,  and  the  parts  of  it  are'  divi¬ 
ded  by  a  fharp  inflrumcnt,  without  any  farther  violence,  and 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  may  be  made  to  approach  each 
other,  by  being  returned  with  the  hands,  they  will,  if  held 
in  clofe  contact  for  fome  time,  re-unite  by  inofculation, 
and  cement  like  one  branch  of  a  tree  ingrafted  on  another. 
To  maintain  them  in  this  fituation,  feveral  forts  of  futures 
liave  been  invented,  and  formerly  prai^ifed  ;  but  the  num¬ 
ber  of  them  has  of  late  been  very  much  reduced.  Thofe 
now  chiefly  deferibed,  are  the  interrupted,  the  glover’s,  the 
quilled,  the  twilled,  and  the  dry  futures;  but  the  inter¬ 
rupted  and  twifled,  are  almofl  the  only  ufeful  ones  ;  for  the 
quilled  future  is  never  preferable  to  the  interrupted  ;  the 
dry  future  is  ridiculous  in  terms,  fince  it  is  only  a  piece  of 
plaifler  applied  in  many  difFerent  ways  to  re-unite  the  lips 
a  wound ^  and  the  glover’s,  or  uninterrupted  flitch. 
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which  is  advifed  in  fuperficlal  v/ounds,  to  prevent  the  de¬ 
formity  of  a  fear,  does  rather,  by  the  frequency  of  the 
flitches,  occafion  it,  and  is  therefore  to  be  rejedled  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  a  cQmprefs  and  flicking  plaifler  ;  the  only  inflance 
where  it  fhouM  be  ufed,  is  in  a  wound  pf  the  inteiline. 

Wounds  are  not  fit  Tubje<5ts  for  future,  when  there  is  ei¬ 
ther  a  contufionj  lacerarion,  lofs  of  fubfiance,  great  inflam¬ 
mation,  difficulty  of  bringing  the  lips  into  appofition,  or 
fome  extraneous  body  iujiuucited  into  them ;  though  fome- 
times  a  lacerated  wcurd  may  be  afTifled  with  one  or  two 
flitches.  It  has  formeily  been  forbidden  to  few  up  wounds 
of  the  head ;  but  this  precaution  is  very  little  regarded  by 
the  moderns. 

If  we  flitch  up  a  wound  that  has  none  of  thefe  obflacles, 
we  always  employ  the  interrupted  future,  palTing  the  needle 
two,  three,  or  four  times,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
it,  though  there  can  feldom  be  more  than  three  flitches  re¬ 
quired.  , 

The  method  of  doing  it  is  this  :  the  wound  being  emp¬ 
tied  of  the  grumous  blood,  and  your  affiftant  having  brought 
the  lips  of  it  together,  that  they  may  lie  quite  even  ;  you 
carefully  carry  your  needle  from  without,  inwards  to. the 
bottom,  and  fo  on  from  within,  outwards;  ufing  the  cau¬ 
tion  of  making  the  punifture  far  enough  from  the  edge  of 
the  wound,  which  will  not  only  facilitate  the  palling  the 
ligature,  but  will  alfo  prevent  it  from  eating  through  the 
flein  and  flefli ;  this  diflancc  may  be  three  or  four  tenths  of 
an  inch  :  as  many  more  flitches  as  you  fhall  make,  will  be 
only  repetitions  of  the  fame  procefs.  The  threads  being 
all  pafTed,  you  begin  tying  them  in  the  middle  of  the  wound, 
though,  if  the  lips  arc  held  carefully  together  all  the  while, 
as  they  ffiould  be,  it  will  be  of  no  great  confequence  which 
is  done  firfl.  The  mofl  ufeful  kind  of  knot  in  large  wounds, 
is  a  fingle  one  firfl;  over  this,  a  little  linen  comprds,  on 
which  is  to  be  made  another  fingle  knot  ;  and  then  a  flip- 
knot,  which  may  be  loofened  upon  any  inflammation  ;  but 
in  fmall  wounds,  there  is  no  danger  from  the  double  knot 
alone,  without  any  comprefs  to  tie  it  upon  ;  and  this  is  mofl 
generally  pradllfed.  If  a  violent  inflammation  ffiould  fuc- 
cced,  loofening  the  ligature  only  will  notfuffice;  it  miifl 
be  cut, through  and  drawn  away,  and  the  wound  be  treated 
afterwards  without  any  future.  When  the  wound  is  fmall, 
the  lefs  it  is  diflurbed  by  drelling,  the  better ;  but  in  large 
ones,  tbcTc  will  fometimes  be  a  confiderable  difeharge,  and 
if  the  threads  be  not  cautioufly  carried  through  the  bottom 
of  it,  abfeefTes  will  frequently  enfue  from  the  matter  being 
pent  up  underneath,  and  not  finding  ilTue.  If  no  accident 
happen,  you  mufl,-  after  the  lips  are  firmly  agglutinated, 
take  away  the  ligatures,  and  drefs  the  orifices  which  they 
leave. 

It  niufl  be  remembered,  that  during  the  cure,  the  future 
mull  be  always  aflifled  by  the  application  of  bandage,  if  pof- 
fible,  which  is  frequently  of  the  greatefl  importance ;  and 
that  fort  of  bandage  with  two  heads,  and  a  flit  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  which'is  by  much  the  beft,  will  in  mofl  cafes  be  found 
pradlicable. 

The  twifled  future  being  principally  employed  in  the  hare¬ 
lip,  \w  ffiall  referve  its  defcripiion  for  the  fedion  on  that 
head. 

Of  the  Suture  ^^‘^Tendons. 

Wounds  of  the  tendons  are  not  only  known  to  heal  a- 
gain,  but  even  to  admit  of  fewing  up  like  thofe^f  the  fleffiy 

parts, 
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parts,  though  they  Jo  not  re-unit'j  in  fo  fhort  a  time.  When 
a  leUdon  is  pattly  divided,,  it  is  generally  attended  with  an 
"cxcefEve  pain,  inflammation,  <^c.  in  conlequencc  of  t(ie  rC' 
maining  flares  being  fl retched  and  forced  by  the  a(5tion  of 
rr.ufcle,  which  neccflardy  will  contract  more  when  feme  of 
its  refifta^nce  is  taken  away.  To’  obviate  this  mifehief,  it  has 
been  hitherto  an  indiiputable  maxim  in  furgery,  to  cut  the 
tendon  quite  through,  and  immediately  afterwards  perform 
the  future.  But  this  prav-Hice  is  not  %dvifeabie  ;  fqr  though 
the  divifion  of  the  tendon  afford  prefent  eafe,  yet  the  mere 
flexion  of  the  joint  v/ill  have  the  fame  efFedt,  if,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  it  be  a  wound  of  a  flexor  tendon  :  befides,  in  order 
to  few  up  the  extremities  of  the  tendon  when  divided,  we 
are  obliged  to  put^  the  limb  in  fuch  a  fituation,  that  jhey 
may  iJe  brought  into  contadl,  and  even  to  fuffain  it  in  that 
pofture  to  the  finifliing  of  the  cure  :  if  then,  the  poflure 
will  lay  the  tendon  in  this  pofiiion,  w'e  can  likewife  keep  it 
fo  without  ufing  the  future,  and  are  more  fure  of  its  not 
flipping  av/ay,  which  fometimes  hapjiens  from  any  carelefs 
motion  of  the  joint,  when  the  flitches  have  almofl  worn 
through  the  lips  of  the  wound  ;  on  which  account,  it  is  by 
all  means  advifeable,  in.  this  calc,  to  forbear  the  future,  and 
only  to  favour  the  fituation  of  the  extremities  of  the  tendon, 
by  placing  the  limb  properly. 

But  when  the  tendon  is  quite  feparated,  and  the  ends  are 
v/ithdrawm  from  one  another,  having  brought  them  together 
with  your  Angers,  you  may  fev/  them  with  a  flraight  trian¬ 
gular  pointed  needle,  palling  it  from  without  inwards,  and 
from  within  outwards  in  fmall  tendons  ;  about  three  tenths 
of  an  inch  from  their  extremities,  and  in  the  tendo  Achillit 
half  an  inch. 

As  the  wound  of  the  flein  will  be  nearly  tranverfe,  it  flioul  d 
not  be  raifed  to  expofe  more  of  the  tendon,  but  rather  few- 
cd  up  with  if,  which  will  condtice  to  the  flrength  of  the 
future.  The  knot  of  the  ligature  is  to  be  made  as  in  other 
wounds,  and  the  dreflings  are  to  be  the  fame  :  there  is  a 
fort  of  thin  crooked  needle  that  cuts  on  its  concave  and  con¬ 
vex  fides,  which  is  very  handy  in  the  future  of  large  ten¬ 
dons,  and  to  be  preferred  to  the  flraight  one.  During  the 
cure,  the  dreflings  rauft  be  fuferlicial,  and  the  parts  kept 
fleady  with  pafleboard  and  bandage  s  the  fmall  tendons  re¬ 
unite  in  three  weeks,  but  the  tendo  AchiUis  requires  fix  at 
leafl. 

Of  the  Gastroraphy. 

This  word  fignifics  no  more  than  fewdng  up  any  wound 
of  the  belly;  yet  in  common.’acceptation,  it  implies  that  the 
wound  of  the  bel]y  is  complicated  with  another  of  the  in- 
teftine.  Now  the  fymptoms  laid  down  for  diflinguifliing 
when  the  intefline  is  wounded,  do  not  with  any  certainty 
determine  it  to  be  wounded  only  in  one  place  ;  which  want 
of  information  makes  it  abfurd  to'open  the  abdomen  in  or¬ 
der  to  come  at  it :  if  fo,  the  operation  of  flitching  the  bow¬ 
els  can  only  take  place  where  they  fall  out  of  the  abdomen, 
and  we  can  fee  where  the  wound  is,  or  how  many  wounds 
there  are  :  if  it  happen^that  the  inteftines'fall  out  urtwound- 
cd,  the  baflnefs  of  the  furgeon  is  to  return  them  immediate- 
Jy,  without  waiting  for  fpirliuous  or  emollieoi  fomentations ; 
and  in  cafe  they  puff  up  lb  as  to  prevent  their  reduiflion  by 
the  fame  orifice,  you  may  with  a  knife  or  probe- feiflars 
fulHciently  dilate  it  for  that  purpofe,  or  even  prick  them  to 
let'out  the  wind. 

Upon  the  fuppofltion  of  the  intefline  being  wounded  in 
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fuch  a  manner  as  to  require  the  operation,  (for  in  fmall 
pundures  it  is  not  neceffary,)  the  method  of  doing  it  may 
be  this  :  Taking  a  flraight  needle  with  a  fmall  thread,  you 
lay  hold  of  the  bowel  with  your  left  hand,  and  few  up  the 
wound  by  the  glover’s  flitch,  that  is,  by  palTing  the  needle 
through  the  lips  of  the  wound,  from  vvidiin  outw'ards  all 
the, way,  fo  as  to  leave  a  length  of  thread  at  both  ends, 
'^vhich  are  to  hang  but  of  the  incifion  of  the  abdomen;  then 
carefully  making  the  interrupted  future  of  the  external 
wound,  you  pull  the  bowel  by  the  fmall  threads  into  con- 
tacl:  with  the  peritoneum,  in  or/ler  to  procure  an  adheflon, 
•and  tie  them  upon  a  fmall  boifler  of  linen.  In  about  nx 
days,  it  is  faid  the  ligature  of  the  mtefline  will  be  Icbfe  e- 
nough  to  be  cut  and  drawn  away,  waich  mufl  be  done  w'ith- 
oui  great  force  ;  in  the  interim,  the  wound  is  to  be  treated 
with  fuperfleia^  dreflings,  and  the  patient  to  be  kept  very 
ftill  and  low. 

Of  Bubonocele. 

When  the  intefline  or  omentum  falls  out  of  the  abdomen 
into  any  pari,  the  tumour  in  general  is  known  hy  the  name 
of  hernia\  which  is  farther  fpecifled  eitherfrom  the  diflefence 
of  fituation,  or  the  nature  of  its  coritents.  When  the  in¬ 
tefline  or  omentum  falls  through  the  navel,  it  is  called  a 
hernia  umbiiicalisy  or  e^ornphalos  ;  when  through  the  rings 
of  the  abdominal  mufeies  into  the  groin,  hernia  inguinalis\ 
or  if  into  the  ferotum,  fcrotalis  :  thefe  two  lafl,  though  the 
firfl  only  is  properly  fo  called,  are  known  by  the  name  of 
bubonocele.  When  they  falLunder  the  ligatnenturn  Fallopii, 
through  the  fame  paflTage  that  the  iliac  velT.ds  creep  into  the 
thigh,  it  is  called  femoralis.  The  bubonocele  is  ailb 

fometimes  accompanied  with  a  defeent  of  the  bladder  :  how¬ 
ever,  the  cafe  is  very  rare  ;  but  when  it  occurs,  it  known 
by  the  patient’s  inability  to  urine,  till' the  hernia  of  the 
bladder  is  reduced  within  the  pelvis.  With  regard  to  the 
contents  charafterifing  the  fwelling,  it  is  thus  diiiingu  fhed  : 
if  the  intefline  only  is  fallen,  it  becomes  an  enterocele  ;  if 
the  , omentum,  {epiploon')  epiphcele  ;  and  if  both,  enlerO' 
epiplocele.  There  is,  belides  thefe,  another  kind  of  hernia 
mentioned  and  deferibed  by  the  modems,  when  the  inref- 
tine  or  omentum  is  infinuated  between  the  interflicesof  the 
,  mufcles,  in  difFereni  parts  of  the  belly  :  this  hernia  has 
derived  its  name  from  the  place  affeded,  and  is  called  the 
hernia  ventralis  ;  and  laflly,  there  have  been  a  few  in- 
ftances,  where  the  inteflines  or  omentum  have  fallen  thro’ 
the  great  foramen  of  the  ifehium  inio  the  internal  part  of 
the  thigh,  between  and  under  the  two  anterior  heads  of  the 
triceps  mufcle. 

All  the  kinds  of  hernias  of  the  inteflines  and  omentum, 
are  owing  to  a  preternatural  dilatation  of  the  particular  o- 
rifices  through  which  they  pafs,  and  not  to  a  laceration  of‘ 
them. 

The  rupture  of  the  groin,  or  ferotum,  is  the  mofl  com¬ 
mon  fpecies  of  hernia,  and  in  young  children  isvere  frequent; 
but  it  rarely  happens  in  infancy,  that  any  mifehiefs  ari(e 
from  it.  For  the  mofl  part,  the  intefline  returns  of  itfelf 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomep,  whenever  the  perlbn  lies 
down,'  at  leafl  a  fmall  degree  of  comprtflion  wdll  make  it. 
To  fecure  the  intefline  when  returned  into  its  prope  r  plac-e, 
there 'are  fteel  trufles  now  fo  artfully  made,  that  by  being 
accommodated  exactly  to  the  part,  they  perform  the  ofiice 
of  a  boifler,  v^ithout  galling,  or  even  fitting  uneafy  cn  the 
patient,  Thefe  iofliumsars  are  cf  fo  great,  fervice,  that' 
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were  people  who  are  fubjril  to  ruptures  always  to  wear  them, 
very  few  would  die  of  this  diiiemper  *.  (Ince  it  often  appears, 
upon  inquiry,  when  we  perform  the  operation  for  the  bu- 
bonoede,  that  the.neceflity  of  the  operation  is  owing  to  the 
neglcit/of  wearing  a  trufs. 

.  In  the  -application  of  a  trifles  to  thefe  kinds  of  fwellings, 
a  great  deal  of  judgment  is  fonietiraes  neceffary,  and  for 
want  of  It,  we  d^ily  fee  trufles  put  even  on  buboes,  indura¬ 
ted  te(f  cles,  hydro  eles,  6’^'. 

If  there  is  a  rupture  of  the  inteHine  only,  it  isveafily, 
\vh-n  returned  into  th^  abdomen,  fupported  by  an  indru 
meot  ;  but  if  of  the  omentum,  not-vvithdanding  it^may  be 
returned,  yet  the  reduction  felaora  brings  relief,  unlefs  there 
is  only  a  fraall  quantity  of  it  ;  for  the  omentum  v/ill  lie  un- 
eaiy  in  a  lump  at  the  bottom  of  the  belly,  and,  upon  re¬ 
moval  of  the  inrtrument,  droi^  down  again  imediatcly;  upon 
which  account,  feeing  the  littie  dangd*  and  pain  there  is  in 
this  kind  of  hernia,  nothing  need  be  uied  but  a  bag  trufs, 
to  fuTpeod  the  fcrotum,  and  prevent  poffibly  by  that  means 
theincrcafe  of  the  tumour.  The  ddlhrence  oi  thefe  tumours 
w'iil  be  dhlinguifhed  by  the  feel  ;  that  of  the  omentum 
feeling  flaccid  and  rumpled,  the  other  more  even,  flatulent, 
and  fpringy. 

Sometimes,  in  a  rupture  of  both  the  intefline  and  o.men- 
tum,  the  gutynay  be  i educed,  but;  the  omentum  will  itill 
remain  in  the  fcrctum  ;  and  whdn  thus  ciicumilanced,  ,a 
Ifeel-trufs  mufl:  be  ufed. 

We  have  hitherto  confidered  the  rupture  as  moveable  ; 
but  it  happens  frequently,  that  the  intefbne,  after  it  has 
pafled  the  rings  of  the  mufcles,  is  prefently  inflamed,  v/hich 
•efilarging  the  tumour,  prevents  the  return  of  it  into  the  ab, 
domen,  and  becoming  every  moment  more  and  more  flrang* 
led,  it  fooD  tends  to  a  mortification,  unlefs  we  dilate  the 
pafTages  through  which  it  is  fallen,  with  fame  inflrument, 
to  make  room  for  its  return  ;  which  dilatation  is  the  opera¬ 
tion  for  the  Bubonocele. 

It  rarely  happens  that  patients  fubmit  to  this  incifion  be¬ 
fore  t!  e  gut  is  mortified,  and  it  is  too  late  to  do  fervice  ; 
cot  but  that,  there  are  inflances  of  people  furviving  fmall 
gangrenes,  and  even  perfectly  recovering  afterwards. 

'  In  mortifications  of  the  bowels,-*  when  fallen  out  of  the 
'gbdomen  into  the  navel,  it  is  not  very  uncommon  for  the 
whole  gangrened  istefllne  to  Separate  fVcin  the  found  one, 
fo  that  ihe  ejccrcment  mufl  neceflarily  ever  after  be  dif- 
charged  at  that  orifice  :  there  are  likswife  a  few  inflances, 
where  the  rupture  of  the  fcrotum  has  mortified,  and  become 
the  snus,  the  patient  doing  well  in  every  other  refpeft. 

Before  the-perfcrmance  of  the  operation  for  the  bubono¬ 
cele,  which  is  only  to  be  done  in  the  extremity  of  danger, 
the  milder  metbods^arc,  to  be  tried  ;  thefe  are,  fuch  as  will 
conduce  to  foothe  the  inflammation, 

P.rr'taps  except  the  pjcuriry,  no  diforder  is  more  im¬ 
mediately  relievedly  plentiful  bleeding  than. this.  Clyflers 
repeated,  orie  after  another,  three  or  four  times,  if  the  firfl 
or  fecond  are  either  regained  too  long,  or  immediately  re- 
limed,  prove  very  eiEcacioas ;  thefe  are  ferviceable,  net 
only  as  they  empty  the  great  inteflines  of  their  excrements 
and  flatuiencits,  which  iaft  are  very  dangerous,  but  they 
like^^dfe  prove  a  comfortable  fomentation,  by  pafling  thro’ 
the  colon  all  around  the  abdomen.  The  fcrotum  and  groin 
mufl,  during  the  flay  of  the  clyfler,  be  bathed  w'ith  warm 
floops  wrung  cut  of  a  fomentation  •,  and  after  the  part  has 
been  well  foaxented,  you  mufl  attempt  to  reduce  the  rup¬ 


ture  :  fo/ this  purpofe,  let  your  patient  be  laid  on  his  back, 
fo  that  his  buttocks  may  be  confiderably  above  his  head  ; 
the  bowels  will  then  retire  towards  the  djitphragm,  and  give 
way  to  thofe  which  are  to  be  puflied  in.  IF,  after  endea¬ 
vouring  two  or  three  minutes,  you  do  not  find  luccefs, 
you  may  flill  repeat  the  trial. 

If,  notwithftanding  thefe  means,  the  patiejit  cootinaes  in 
very  great  torture,  though  not  fu  bad  as  to  threaten  an  ini« 
mediate  mortification,  we  mufl  apply  fome  lomelbrt  of  poul¬ 
tice  to  the  fcrotum  ;  fuch  as  equal  parts  of  oil  and  vinegar 
made  into  a  proper  confiflence  with  oat-meal  :  after  fome 
few  hours,  the  fomenrailon  is  to  be  repeated,  and  the  other 
diredtions  put  in  practice. 

After  afl,  fliould  the  pain  and  terrfenefs  of  the  part  con-, 
tir.uc,  and  hiccoughs  and  vomitings’of  the  excrements  fuc- 
cecd,  the  operation  mufl  take  place;  for  if  you  wait  until 
a  languid  pulfe,  cold  fweats,  fubfid-ng  of  the  tumour,  and 
emphyfematous  feel  come  on,  it  will  be  moll  likely  too  late, 
as  they  arc  pretty  fure  lymptoms  of  a  mortification. 

-To  conceive  righdyof  the  occurrences  in  this  operation, 
it  mufl  be  remembered,  that  in  every  fpecles  of  rupture,  a 
portion  of  the  psrilonamn  generally,  falls  dowq  with  what¬ 
ever  makes  the  hernia  ;  which,  from  the  circumflance  of  con¬ 
taining  immediately  the  contents  of  the  tumour,  is  called  the 
fac  of  the  hernia.  Now,  the  portion  of  the  peritonaum, 
which  ufually  yields  to  the  impulflon  of  the  defeending  vif^ 
cera,  is  that  which  correfponds  with  the  inmofl  opening  of 
the  abdominal  mufcles,  jufl  where  the  nienihravM  ccllularts 
peritoneei  begins  to  form  the  tunica  vaginalis  of  the  fperma- 
tic  cord  ;  fo  that  the  fac  with  the  vifeera  infiauate  them- 
felves^  into  the  tunica  vaginalis  of  the  (permaric  cord,  and 
lie  upon  the  tunica  vaginalis  of  the  telticle :  neverthelefs, 
upon  examination,  the  contents  of  the  hernia  are  foraetimes 
in  contadt  with  the  teflicio  itfelf ;  that  is  to  fay,  within  the 
tunica  vaginalis  of  the  tefticle.  For  fome  months  during 
geflation,  the  iejles  of  the  feetus  remain  in  the  abdomen ; 
and  w'hen  they  delcend  into  iht  tunica  vaginalis »  there  is  an 
immediate  communication  betwixt  the  cavity  of  the  abdo¬ 
men  y  and  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  which,  in 
procefs  of  time,  becomes  obliterated  by  the  coalltior^ofthe 
tunick.  with  the  cord ;  but  if  it  happen,  before  the  coali¬ 
tion  beefftdfed,  that  the -intefline  or  the  o^nentufn  hll  into 
thz/crotumy  they  will  necelTarily  remain  in  coctadt  with  the 
tefies . 

From  this  defcrlption  of  the  defeent  of  the  vifeeray  it  is 
evident  that  the  herniary  fac  is  contained  within  the  tunica 
vaginalisy  and  ought  to  give  the  idea  of  one  bag  inclofing 
another  :  .but  in  the  operation,  this  diflindtion  of  coats  does 
not  always  appear  ;  for  the  herniary  fac  fometimes  adheres 
fo  firmly  to  the  tunica  va^inaliSy  that  together  they  make 
one  thick  coat;  this  adhcfion  may  poflibly  refult  from  the 
prefent  inflammation  of  the  parts,  which  has  rendered  the 
operation  neceflary. 

The  befl  way  of  laying  your  patient  will  be  on  a  table  a- 
bout  three  feet  four  ioches  high,  letting  hislep  hang  down;, 
then  properly  fecuriog  him,  you  begin  your  incifion,  above 
the  rings  of  the.  mufcles,  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  tu¬ 
mour,  and  bring  it  down  about  half  the  length  ofthey^r^?- 
tiim,  through  thememhrana  adipofa,  which  will  require  very 
little  trouble  to  feparate  from  the  tunica  viginalis,  and 
confequently  will  expofs  the  rupture  for  the  farther  pro- 
celfes  of  the  operation.  If  a  large  vcflel  is  opened  by  the  in¬ 
cifion,  it  mufl  be  taken  up  before  you  proceed  further.^  ^ 
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When  the  furJca  vaginalis  is  laid  bare,  you  mufl  cut 
carefully  thfoug’i  it  and  the  psritoncsumy  in  order’to  avoid 
pricking  the  inteltines.  ^ 

The  peritoneum  being  cut  through,  we  arrive  to  itscesn- 
tents,  the  nature,  of  which  will  determine  the  next  ptocefs  : 
for  if  it  is  inteiline  only,  it  mud:  direcfiy  be  reduced,  but 
if  there  is  any  mortifled  ometitum^  it  mult  be  cut  eff ;  in  or 
der  to  which  it  is  advifed  to  make  a  ligature  above  the  part 
wounded, 'to  prevent  an  haemorrhage;  but  it  is  quite  need- 
lefs,  and  in  forne  meafure  pernicious,  as  it  puolters  up  the 
intedine,  and  ddorders  its  fnuation,  if  made  clofe  to  it.  ' 

AVhea  the  omentum  is  removed,  we  next  dilate  the 
wound  ;  to  do  which  with  fafety,  an  infinite  number  of  in 
llruments  have  been  invented  :  but  there  is  none  we  can  ufe 
in  this  cafe  v/ith  fo  good  management  as  a  knife ;  and  the 
'  finger  in  this  operation  is  oficn  a  fnuch  better  defence  a- 
garnft  pricking  the  bowels,  than  a  diredlor.  The  knife 
mud:. be  a  little  crooked  and  biupt  at  its  extremity,  like  the 
end  of  a  probe.  Some  furgeons  perhaps  rnay  not  be.  Hea¬ 
dy  enough  to  cut  dexteroudy  with  a  knife,  and  may  there¬ 
fore  perform  the  incifion  with  probe-fcifTars.  carefully  intro¬ 
ducing  one  blade  between  the  inielKne  and  circumference 
of  the  rings,  and  dilating  upwards,  and  a  little  obliquely 
outwards.  When  the  finger  and  knife  only  arc  ertiployed, 
the  manner  of  doing  the  operation  will  be  by  prelfing  the 
gut  down  with  the  fore-finger,  and  carrying  the  knife  be- 
^  tween  it  and  themufcles,  fo  as  to  dilate  upwards  about  an 
inrh,  which  will  be  a  wound  generally  large  enough  :  but 
if,  upon  examination,  it  fhall  appear  that  the  iniefbne  is 
/Irangulated  within  the  abdomen y  may  poflioly  happen 

from  a  contra(ftion  of  the  peritoneum  near  the  entrance  in. 
to  the  fac ;  in  that  cafe,  the  incidon  mufl  be  continued 
through  the  length  of  the  contraded  chanoel,  or  the  con* 
fequence  will  be  fatal,  notwithHand^ng  the  intedinC  be  re- 
Ifored  into  the  fcroluni ;  on  this  account  the  operator  diould 
pafs  his  finger  up  the  fac  mxo  the  abdomen^  after  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  gut,  in  order^o  difeover  whether  it  be  fafely  re¬ 
turned  into  its  proper  place.  -  ' 

The  opening  being  mads,  the  intedine  is  gradually  to  be 
pufhed  into  the  abdomen^  and  the  wound  to  be  ditched  up; 
for  this-purpofe,  fome  advife  the  quilled,  and  others  the  in¬ 
terrupted  future,  to  be  pa  fifed  through  the  iliin  and  mufcles; 
but  as  there  is  not  fo  much  danger  of  the  bov/cls  falling  out 
V.  hen  a  drefiing  and  bandage  are  applied,  and  the  patient  all 
the  while  kept  upon  his  back,  but  that  it  may  be  prevent¬ 
ed  by  one  or  two-dight  ditches  through  the  ficin  only,  it 
is  by  ail  means  advifeable  to  follow  this  method,  fince  the 
flridure  of  a  ligature  in  thefe  tendinous  parts  may  be  dan¬ 
gerous. 

Hitherto,  in  the  defeription  of  \\\t  hubmocehy  vve  have 
fiippofcd  the  contents  to  be  ioofe,  or  feparato  in  tiie  fac: 
but  It  happens  fometimes  in  an  operation,  that  we  find  not 
only  an  adhefion  of  the  outfide  of  the to  the 
tunica  vaginalis y  and  fpermatic  vefitl,  but  likewife  orfome 
parr  of  the  intedines  to  its  internal  fu  faco;  and  in  this  Cafe 
there  isfo  much  confufiQn,  that  thtropfrator  is  often  obliged 
to  extirpate  th tcdb.clr,  in  order  to  dificcf  away  and  difin- 
tangle  the  gut;  thouglisf  it  c'  n  b  *  dons  wichoui  eadracion,  it 
ought  :  however,-  ;his  accident  happens  rarely,  except  in 
thole  tuptu-fcs  that  h  ive  been  a  long  time  m  the  fcrotuvi 
without  vetLurning :  in  which  cafe  the  difiiculty  anddiazard 
of  the  operation  ?'.re  fo  great,  that,  ui.lef«  urged  by  the  fymp- 
t^oms  of  an  inflamed  intedine,  it  fljouid  not  be  undertaken. 
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The  dreffing  of  the  wound  fird  of  all  may  be  with  dry 
lint,  and  afterwards  as  dlredled  under  the.ljcad  of  wounds. 

‘The  operation  of  xht  bubonocele  in  women  fo'  nearly  re- 
fembles  that  performed  on  men,  that  it  requires  no  particu¬ 
lar  defeription  :  on,’y  in  them  the  rupture  is  formed  by  tne 
intedine  or  omentum  falling  down  through  the  palfacge  of 
the  ligamentum  rotundnm  into  the  groin,  or  one  pf  la¬ 
bia  *pudendi ;  where  caufing  the  fame  lymptoms;  as  when 
obdrueded  in  tlie  ferotunty'W  is  to  be  returned  by  the  dilata¬ 
tion  of  that  pafiage.  '  . 

(ly'/Z^^.-EPIPLOCELE, 

There  have  been  a  few  indances  where  fo  great  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  omentum  has.  fallen  into  tfic  ferotum,  that,  by 
drawing  the  domaeb  and  bowels  downwards,  it  has  excited 
vomitings,  inflammation,  aad  the  fame  train  of  fymptoms 
as  happen  in  a  buhonoc.ele\  in  which  ca^fe,  the  operation  of 
opening  of  the  ferotum  isneceiTary:  the  incifion- mud  be 
made  in  the  manner  of  that  for  the  rupture  of  the  intefline, 
and  the  fame  rules  obferved  with  regard  to  the  omentum 
that  are  laid  down  in  the  lad  fedlion.  It  is  necefiai  y  alfo, 
the  rings  of  themufcles  fhould  be.  dilated;  or  otherwife, 
though  you  have  taken  away  foine  of  the  mortified  part  of 
x\\€  omentum y  the  red  that  is  out  of  its  place,  and  drangled 
in  the  perforation.  Will  gangrene  alio.  The  wound  is  to 
be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  after  the  operation 
of  the  bubonocele. 

Of  the  Hernia  Femoral  is.. 

Thi  s  fpecies  of  rupture  is  th6  fame  in  both  fexes,  and 
formed  by  the  falling  of  tht  omentum  or  intedine,  or.  botit 
of  dhem,  into  the,  infide  of  the  thigh,  through  the  arch  made 
by  ihe  os  pubis  arid  ligamentum  Fallopliy  whtre  the  iliac 
vefiTels  and  tendons  of  the  pfoas  and  itiacus  hit  emus  vccSkfzXzz 
pafs  from  the  abdomen.  It  is  very  nscefliiry  furgeoni 
fliould  be  aware  of  the  frequency  of  this  diforder,''  v,/bich 
creates  the  fame  fymptoms  as  other  rup^cures,  and  mqdfirlb 
of  all  be  treated  by  the  fame  methods  :  the  manner  of  ope¬ 
rating  in  the  reduction  is  here  too  fo  exadly  the  fame,  with 
the  difl’erence  of  dilatmg  the  ligament  indead  of  the  rings  of 
the  mufcles,  that  it  would  be  a  mere  repetition  of  the  ope¬ 
ration  for  the  bobonocele  to  give  any  defeription  of  it :  only 
it  may  beoblcrved,  that  the  fpertTiatic  ebrd^.  as  ft  enters  itv 
to  the  abdomeUy  lies  nearly  tranfverfs  to  the  incifion,  and 
clofe  in  contadr  with  the  ligament  ;  fo  that  unrefs  you  make 
the  dilatation  obliquely  outwards,  indeaddf  perpendicularly 
up'^ards,  you  will  probably  divide  thofe  veftel's,  ^ 

•  .  Of  //i?  Exomp,:-?alos.  ,  -  . 

>  This  rupture  is  ov/lng  to  a  protruficn  of  the  intedine,  or 
'omentum,  or  both  of  them,  at  the  navel,  and  rarely  happens 
to  be  the  fubjedb  of  au  operation  :  for  though  the  cafe  is 
C  ommon,  yet  mod  of  them  a-e  gradually  forinedTrom  Very 
fmall  beginnings ;  and  if  they  do  not  return  into  the  abdomen 
upon  lying  down,  in  all  probability  th.“y  adhere  without  any 
great  inconveniencf^  to  the  patient,  till  fome  time  or  other - 
an  inflammation  falls  upon  the  icte-flincs,  Which  foon  brings 
on  a  mortification,  and  death';  unlefs,  by  great  chance,  the- 
mortifled  part  feparates*  from  the'  fouirdDne,  leaving  its  ex¬ 
tremity  to  perform  the  office  of  an  dfus  :  in,  this  emergen¬ 
cy,  however,  it  is  advifeable*  to  attempt  the  rediudion,  if 
calledin  at  the  beginning,  though  the.univerfai  adhefion  cf 
the  fac  and  its  contents'  af^'a  great  obdacle  to  the  fuccefs : 

Xhc: 
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the  inftar-^e  in  which  it  Is  poH:  iikely  to  anfv/er,  is,  when 
the  rnptufe  is  owing  lo  any  Arain,  or  fuddsn  jerk,  snd  is  at* 
tended  with  thofe  diforders  which  follow  upon  the  ftrasgu- 
}ation  of  a  gut.  ^ 

In  this  cafe,  haring  tried  all  other  means  in  vain,  the^ 
operation  is  abfolutely  ncceflary  ;  which  may  be  thus  per¬ 
formed ;  Make  the  incirion.fbmevvhat  above  the  tumour,  on 
the  left  fide  of  the  nave!,  through  the  membrana  adipofa-,  and 
then  emptying  the  fac  of  its  water,  or  mortified  omentum,  di¬ 
late  the  ring  with  the /ame  crooked  knife,  condc^ied  on  your 
(inger,  as  in  the  operation  for  the  bubonocele ;  after  this, 
return  the  imellines^  and  omentum  into  the  abdomen,  and 
drefs  the  wound  without  making  any  ligature  but  of  the 
ildn  only. 

Of  the  Hernia  Ventrai-is, 

The  herma  ventrallsy  whi^h  fometimes  appears  between 
the  redli  mufcles,  is  very  large;  but  that  tumour  which  re¬ 
quires  the  operation  is  feldom  bigger  than  a  w'alnut,  and 
is  a  difeafe  not  fo  common  as  to  have  been  obferved  by 
manyj  but  there  are  cafes  enough  known,  to  puy  a'^Turgeon 
upon  inquiry  after  it.  V/hen  the  patient  is  fuddenly  taken 
with  ail  the  fymptoms  of  a  rupture,  without  any  appearance 
of  one  in  the  navel,  ferotum,  rr  thigh,  the  manner  of  dila- 
*  ting  it  will  be  the  fame  as  that  above  dire<5led  in  the  other 
iiernias;  after  the  Operation  in  this  and  ail  hernias  vybere 
the  inteflines  have  been  reduced,  it  will  be  convenient  to 
wear  a  trufs,  fince  the  cicatrix  is  not  always  firm  enough 
in  any  of  them  to  prevent  a  relapfe,  ^ 

Exeeanatjos  of  Fig.  2.  Plate  CLVH. 

The  round-edged  knife,  of  a  convenient  fiz:e  for.  al- 
moll  all  operations  w'herc  a  knife  is  ufed ;  the  make  of  it 
will  be  better  underfiood  by  the  figure  than  any  other’  dc- 
fcrlption;  only  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  handle  is  made 
of  a  light  wood,  as  indeed  the  handies  of  all  ioftrumects 
fitould  be,  that  theVefift&nce  to  the  blades  may  be  better 
felt  by  the  furgeon. 

i?,  A  pair  of  prcbc-fcilTars,  which  require  nothing  very 
particular  in  their  form,  but  that  the  lower  blade  fhouM  be 
made  as  fmall  as  polFible,  fo  that  it  is  ftrong,  and  has  a  good 
edge*^  becaufe,  being  chiefly  ufed  in  fibulas  in  the  intro- 
du<5tion  of  a  thick  blade  into  the  finus,  which  is  generally 
narrow,  would  be  very  J>amful  to  the  patient, 

Gy  'The  crooked  knife  with  the  point  blunted,  ufed  In  the 
operation  of  the  bubonocele. 

JIydrocece. 

The  hydr^ceU^  called  alfo  hernia  aquofa-t  hydrops 
ferotii  and  hydrops  is ^  is  , a  watery  tumour  of  the  fero¬ 
tum;  which,  notwithdanding  the  multiplicity  of  di{lin(flion3 
ufed  by  writers,  is  but  of  two  kinds;  the  one  when  the  wa¬ 
ter  is  contained  in  the  tunica  vaginttlis^  and  the  other 
when  in  the  viembrana  cfUularis  ferotiy  This  laft  is  al- 
moil  always" complicated  with  an  aoafarca;  which  fpccies  of 
dropfy  is  an  extravafatioo  of  water  lodged  in  the  cells  of 
the  inembrana  adipefi  ;  and  when  thus  circumflanced,  will 
not  be  difltcult  to  be  didinguilhed;  befides  that  it  is  fuihei- 
ently  charaiTrcrifed  by  the  ilunihg  and  'foftnels  of  the  fldn, 
which  gives  way  to  the  iead  imprcflion,  and  remains  pitted 
for  fome  time.  The  penis  is  likewife  fometimes  eaormoufly 
.enlarged,  by  the  infinuation  of  the  fluids  into  the  membra' 


n.i  cellular is\  all  which  fymptoms  are  abfolutely  wanting  ia  ** 

o^  xh^  tunica  vaginalis, 

In  the  dropify  of  the  membrana  cellularis  ferotiy  the 
pundlure  with  the  trocar  is  recommended  by  fome,  and 
little  orifices  made  here  and  there  with  the  point  of  a  Jan- 
cet  by  others  ;  or  a  Imall  llcan?  of  filk  pa  fled  by  a  needle  f 

through  tl'5  Ikin;  and  out  again  at  the  diflance  of  iv»'o  or 
three  inches,  to  be  kept  in  the  manner  of  a  feion,  till  the/ 
waters,  are  quite  drained  ;  but  li  e  two  firft  methods  avail  ' 

very  little,  as  they  open  but  few  cells  ;  and  tbe  la(t  cannot 
bo  fo  efHracious  in  that  refpedl  as  ‘ncifions,  and  will  be  much 
more  apt  to  become  tiiaubiefome,  and  even  to  gangrene. 

Indeed  it  is  not  often  proper  to  perform  any  operation  at 
all  upon  this  part,  flnee  the  membrana  ctllularis  ferotiy  ^ 

bcT.-'g  a  comiriuaiion  of  x'm  inemhrana  adipofay  Tanfications  | 

made  through  the  flein  in  tlie  fmall  of  the  legs  will  efFec-  | 

tualiy  empty  'he  ferotum;  and  this  place  ought  rather  to  bs  f 

pitched  upon  than  the  other,  as  being  more  likely  to  anfwer  1 

the  pvrpofc  by  reafon  of  its  dependency;  however, 'it  fome-  1 

times  happens,  that  the  waters  fall  in  fo  great  quantities  in-  •  I 

to  the  ferotum,  as, .by  difleadtHg  it,  to  occafion  great  pain,  ' 

and  threaten  a  mortification;  the  prepuce  of  the  penis  alfo  | 

becom  es  very  often  excefltvely  dilated,  and  fo  twilled,  that 
the  p.ttient  cannot  void  his  urine.  In  tbefe  two  inflaoces,  | 

an  incifian  of  three  inches  long  fhould  be  made  on  each  fide 
of  the  icrotum,  quite  through  the  flein  into  the  cells  con-'  i 

taining  the  water,  aad  tv.'o  or  tdiree  of  half  an  inch  long,  in  any  1 

part  of  the  penis,  with  a  lancet  or  knife;  all  which  may  be  | 

done  with  great  fafeiy,  and  fometimes  with  the  luccefs  of  | 

carrying  olF  the  difeafe  of  the  whole  body.  ^ 

The  dropfy  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  owing  to  a  pre-  ..  | 

tcrnatural  dilebarge  of  that  which  is  continually  feparating  i 

in  a  fmall  quantity,  on  the  internal  furface  of  the  tunick,  i 

for  the-  moUlening  or  lubricating  the  tefticle,  a'nd  w'hich  ^ 

colle^ling  too  faft  accumulates  and  forms  in  time  a  fw'el- 
ling  of  great  magnitude;  this  is  what  we  take  to  be  the  o-  ’■ 
iher  fpeciesof  hydrocele,  and  the  only  one  befides. 

The  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vafrnajis  \%  v try  t.2L(\\y  to 
be  dilHnguiihcd  from  the  hydrocele  of  the  membrana  cel'  •  : 
iularisy  by  the  preceding  defcrlption  of  that  fpecies  of  dropfy:'  ; 

•We  fljaUiiow  explain  how  it  differs  from  the  other  tumours  •  ■ 
of  the  ferotum,  viz.  bubonocele y  epiploceUi  and  enlarged  ,  ! 

teflieJs.  In  the  firft  place,  it  is  feldom  or  never  attended  | 

with  pain  in  the  beginning,  and  is  very  rarely  to  be  irnpuicd 
to  any  accident,  as  the  hernia’s  of  the  omentum  and  intefline 
are.  From  the  time  it  firll  makes  its  appearance,  it  very  fei- 
'dom  is  known  to  appear  or  diminifh;  but  generally  continues 
to  increafe,  though  in  fome  much  falter  than  in  others  ;  ia  | 

one  perfon  Td’O'ving  to  a  very  painful  diftenfion  in  a  few  , 

months,  whdfl  in  another  it  ihall  not  be  troublefome  ia  ' 
many  years;  nay,  (hall  ccafe  to  Twell  at  a  certain  period, 
and  ever  after  continue  in  that  Hate  without  any  notable 
difadvantage;  though  this  lad  cafe  very  rarely  happens.  In 
proportion  as  it  enlarges,  it  becomes  more  tenfe,  and  then  is 
faid  to  be  tranfparent ;  .  indeed  the  trafparency  is  niaJe  tho 
chief  criterion  of  the  diflcmper,  it  being  confrantly  advifed 
VO  hold  a  candle  on  one  fids  of  the  ferotum,  which  it  is  faid’ 
will  fhinc  th.»‘ough  the  the  other,  if  there  bv?  water.  But  this 
experiment  does  not  always  urTwer,  becaufe  fometimes  the' 
tuniCi  vaginalis  is  very  much  ihickneed,  and  fometimes  the 
water  itfeh^  ia^  not  tfafpatent;  fo  that  to  judge  pofitivtly  if 
there  be  a  fluid,  we  mud  be  guided  by  feeling  a  fluifluation; 

and 
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«nd  though  do  not  perhaps  eTidently  perceive  it,  yet  we 
ni?.y  be  perfuaded  there  is  a  fluid  of  Tome  kind,  if  we  are 
oDce  afi'urcd  that  the  didenfioa  of  the  tunica  vaginalis 
t^iakes  the  luraourj  which  is  to  be  didingui/hed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner. 

If  the  the  intedine,  or  omentunf,  form  the  fwellicg,  they 
will  be  foft  an/  pliable,  (unlefs  inflamed;)  uneven  in  their 
furface,  particularly  theomenturn;  and  both  of  them  extend 
thcmfelve#  up  from  the  fcrotuni  quite  into  the  very  abdomen: 
whereas,  in  the  hydrocele,  the  tumour  is  tenfe  and  fmooth, 
find  ceafes  before  or  at  its  arrival  to  the  rings  of  the  abdo 
inicai  mufcles  ;  becaufe  the  upper  extremity  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis  terminates  at  fomc  diihace  from  the  furface  of 
the  belly. 

Whea  the  teflicle  is  iocreafed  ia  its  /ize,  the  tumour  is' 
rounder;  and  if  not  attended  wdth  an  enlargement  of  the 
fpermatic  vefleis,  the  cord  may  be  eafilydiftinguifhed  between 
the  (welling  and  abdomen ;  but  without  this  rule  of  diftintSion, 
either  the  pain,  or  the  very  great  hardRefs,  will  difeover  it 
to  be  a  difeafe  of  the  teflicle. 

As  to  the  cure  of  this  drflempe'r  by  external  applications^ 
or  interna!  means,  little  is  to  be  expeefted ;  on  which  account, 
it  is  generally  advifeable  to  wajt  w  ith  patience  until  the  tu- 
mcqr  becomes  troublcfome,  ard  then  to  tap  it  with  a  Isncet 
or  trocar.  In  opening  with  a  lancet,  it  may  poflibly  happen, 
that  the  orifice  of  the  (kin  fliiili  fl»p  away  from  that  of  the 
tunick,  and  prevent  the  egrefs  of  the  water :  to  obviate 
v/hich  inconvenience,  you  may  introduce  a  probe,  and  by 
that  means  fecure  the  exaft  fituation  of  .the  wound  ;  but  if 
the  coats  are  very  much  thickened,  it  will  be  advifeablcto  nfe 
the  trocar,  rather  than  the  lancet.  It  is  fpokes  ef  as  aneafy 
thing,  to  hold  the  tefticle  with  rhelclt  hand,  while  wc  make 
the  pundlure  with  the  right;  but  when  the  tunica  vaginalis 
is  verytenfe,  it  canaot  well  be  diflingulflied:  however,  there 
is  no  danger  of  wound.’ng  it,  if  you  make  the  pundure  in 
the  inferior  part  of  the  fcrotum.  During  the  evacuation,  the 
ferotum  mufl  be  regularly  prelfcd;  and  after  the  9peration, 
a  little  piece  of  dry  lint  and  flicking  plaflcr  arc  fuflicient. 

This  oiethod  of  tapping  is  called-  the  palliative  cure;  rot 
but  that  it  does  now  and  then  prove  an  abfolute  one.  To 
prevent  the  relapfe  of  this  difeafe,  furgeons  preferibe  the 
making  alarge  wound,  cither  by  inclfion  or  cauftic,  that  up¬ 
on  healing  it  afterwards,  the  firmnefs  and  contraflicnof  the 
cicatrix  may  bind  up. the  relaxed  lymphatic  vefleis,  and  ob- 
ftrufl  the  further  preternatural  cfFufion  of  their  contents: 
but  this  praflice  is  generally  attended  with  fo  nioch  trou- 
ble,  that,  notwithftanding  its  fuccefs  in  the  end,  moflfurge- 
ocs  prefer  the  palliative. 

O/'Castration. 

This  is  one  of  the  mofl  melancholy  operations  in  the 
pradice  of  furgery,  fince  it  feldom  takes  place  but  in  difor- 
ders  into  which  the  patient  is  very  apt  to  relapfe,  viz.  thofc 
of  a  fehirrhus,  or  cancer:  for  under  mofl  of  the  fympioais 
deferibed  as  rendering  ilneceATary,  it  is  abfolutely  improper; 
fuch  as  a  hydrocele,  abfeefs  of  the  tefles,  an  increafing  mor¬ 
tification,  or  what  is  fometimes  underflood  by  a  farcocele  ; 
of  which  lafl  it  may  not  be  amils  to  fay  a  word.  In  the  utmofl 
latitude  of  the  meaning  of  this  term,  it  is  received  as  aflefliy 
I'v/elling  of  the  teflicle  itfelf,  called  Yikt'mk  hernia  cavnofa\ 
or  in  feme  enlargements,  fuch  as  in  a  clap,  more  frequent-, 
ly  hernia  humor  alts  ;  but  generally  fpeaking,"is  confidered 
as  a  flefhy  excrefcecce  formed  on  the  body  of  the  teflis,  which 
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becoming  exceedingly  hard  ard  tumefied,  for  the  mofl  pare 
is  fuppofed  to  demand  extirpation,  eitliLr  by  cutting  or  burn¬ 
ing  away  the  induration,  or  amputating  the  teflicle.  3i>ut  this 
maxim  too  precipitately  received,  has  very  much  milguided 
the  pr3(flltioners  of  furgery. 

It  fometimes  happens  that  th«  epidydymis  is  tumefied,  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  teflicle  ;  and  feeling  like  a  large  adveua- 
tious  excrcfcence,  anfvvcrs  very  well  to  the  ideamoit  furgeons 
foTV^  of  2i  farcocele:  but  not  being  aware  of  the  diflereni  nature 
and  texture  of  the  epididymis,  they  have  frequently  confound¬ 
ed  its  diforders  with  thofc  of  the  teflicle  itfelf,  and  equally  re¬ 
commended  extirpation  in  the  induration  of  one  or  the  other. 
But  all  indurations  of, the  glandular  part  of  the  teflicle  not 
fending  to  inflammation  and  abfeefs,  generally,  if  not  always, 
lead  on  to  feirrhus  and  cancers;  whereas  thofe  of  the  epi¬ 
didymis  feldom  or  never  do.  It  is  true,  in  fpite  of  internal 
or  external  means,  thefe  lafl  often  retain  their  hardnefs, 
and  fometimes  flippurate,  but  however  without  much  dan¬ 
ger  in  cither  cafe. 

Before  callration,  it  ia  laid  down  as  a  rule  to  inquire  whe¬ 
ther  the  patient  has  any  pain  in  his  back,  and  in  that  cafe^ 
to  reje<5t  the  operation,  upon  the  reafonablc  prefurajJtion  of 
the  fpermatic  veflfels  being  hkewife  dlfeafed:  but  we  are  not 
to  be  too  hafty  in  this  determination  ;  for  the  mere  weight' 
of  the  tumour  ftretching  the  cord,  will  fometimes  create  mis 
complaint.  To  learn  the  caufe  then  of  this  pain  in  the  back, 
when  the  fpermatic  cord  is  net  thickened,  let  ycur  patient 
be  kept  in  bed,  and/ufpetid  his  fcrotum  in  a  bag-trufs,  which 
will  relieve  him,  if  difordcred  by  the  w'eight  only  ;  but  if 
the  fpermatic  cord  is  thickened  or  indurated,  w'hich  difeafe, 
w'hen  attended  with  a  dilatation  of  the  vefleis  of  of  the  fcro¬ 
tum,  is  known  by  the  Greek  appellations  circoceie  and  va- 
ricocele,  the  cafe  is  defperate,  and  not  to  be  undertaken. 

But  fuppofing  no  obflacle  in  the  w.iy  to  the  operation, 
the  method  of  doing  it  may  be  this  :  Lay  your  patient  on  a 
fquare  table  of  about  three  feet  four  inches  high,  letting  liis 
legs  hang  down,  which,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  his  body,  mufl:' 
be  held  firm  by  the  afliflants.  Then  with  a  knife  begin 
your  wmund  above  the  rings  of  the  abdominal  mufcles,  that 
yon  may  have  room  afterwards  to  tie  the  xeflels,- fince  for 
want  of  this  caution  operators  will  neeefiarily  be  einbar- 
rafled  in  making  the  ligature  :  then  carrying  it  through  the 
rnemhrana  adipofat  it  mufl.  be  continued  downward,  the 
length  of  it  being  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  teflicle. 
If  It  is  very  fniiilli  it  may  be  difieded  away  without  taking 
any  part  of  the  fcrotum.  If  the  teflicle,  for  inflan(.:e,  weighs 
twenty  ounces  ;  having  made  one  incifion  about  five  inches 
long,  a  little  circularly,  begin  a  fecond  in  the  fame  point  as 
the  firfl,  bringing  it  with  an  oppofite  fweep  to  meet  llic  0- 
ther  in  the  inferior  parr,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  cut  but  the 
(hape  of  an  oval  whofe  fmalleft  diameter  (hell  be  two  inches; 
after  this,  di(re<5t  away  the  body  of  the  tumour,  with  the 
piece  of  (kin  on  it,  from  the  fcrotum;  firfl  taking  up  fonm 
of  the  blooci-veflels,  if  the  hsemorrhage  is  d.mgerous.  7'hcn 
pafs  a  ligature  round  the  cord,  pretty  near  the  abdonTcn, 
and  if  you  have  fpace  between  the  ligature  and  teflicle,  a 
fecond  about  half  an  inch  lower,  to  make  the  floppage  of 
blood  flill  more  fleure.  The  ligatures  may  be  tied  wiiii 
what  is  called  the  furgeon  s  knot^  where  the  thread  is  paf- 
fed  through  the  ring  twice.  Tliis  done,  cut  off  the  teflicle 
a  little  underneath  the  fecond  ligature,  and  pafs  a  ncCdle 
from  the  fldn  at  the  low'er  part  of  the  wound  through  the 
(kin  at  the  upper  partj  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  cnvelose  in  ’ 
8  C  Verne 
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Ibme  degree  the  four. d  tiflick,  which  will  greatly  facilitate 
and  quicken  the  cure  ;  or  if  one  flitch  will  not  anfwcr  the 
purpofe,  you  may  repeat  it  in  fuch  part  of  the  wound  where 
the, J]<in  on  each  (ide  lies  mofl  loofe. 

In  large  tumours,  it  is  advifcable  to  cut  aw^y  great  pan 
of  the  flein  ;  for  beildes  that  the  lisemorrhage  will  be  much 
jefs  in  this  cafe,  and  the  operation  greatly  fhortene^,  the 
Ilvin  by  the  great  diflenlion  having  been  rendered  very  thin, 
vill  great  pan  of  it,  if  not  taken- away,  fphacelate,  and  the 
reft  be  more  prone  to  degenerate  into  a  cancerous  ulcer. 

Of  tbs  pH  YMOSIS. 

The  phyiv.ofis  figoifies  no  more  than  fuch  a  flraltnefs  of 
the  prepuce,  that  the  glans  cannot  be  denuded ;  which  if 
it  becomes  troublcfome,  io  as  to  prevent  the  egrefs  of  the’ 
urine.  Or  conceal  under  it  chancres,  or  foul  ulcers,  quite 
out  of  the  reach  of  application,  is  to  be  cut  open.  It  fonie* 
times  happens,  that  children  are  born  imperforate  ;  in  which 
cafe,  a  fmall  punflure,  drefTed  afterwards  with  a  tent,  ef-. 
fed?!  a  cure.  But  this  operation  is  chiefiy  pra^lifed  in  vene- 
real  cafes,  in  order  to.ex^oie  chancres  either  on  the  glans 
of  wi  hi ofide  the  prepuce  ttfelf :  and  here,  if  the  prepuce  is 
iiot'^Yt  ry  callous  and  thick,  a  mere  incifion  will  anfwer  ; 
which  may  be  made  either  with  the  feihars,  or  by  flipping 
a  knife  between  the  fldn  and  glans  to  the  very  extremity, 
and  cutting  it  up  :  the  lafl:  method  is  more  eafy  than  that 
of  the  fedtir^;  but  it  is  fafer  to  make  the  wound  on  the  fide 
of  the  prepnee  than  upon  the  upper  part,  for  fometimes  the 
great  velTeis  on  the  dorfum  penis  afford  a  terrible  hermorrhage ; 
though  the  prepuce  'remains  better  fliaped  after  an  incifion 
made  in  the  upper  part,  and  therefore  is  to  be  preferred  by 
thofe  who  underflaod  how  to  take  up  the  veffels.  In  chil 
dren  it  tomeilmes  happens  that  the  prepuce  becomes  very 
much  contraifted  ;  and  in  that  cafe,  it  is  accidentally  fub- 
jedl  to  flight  inflammations,  which,  bring  on  fomc  fymptoms 
of  the  (tone  ;  but  the  diforder  is  alv/ays  removed  by  the  cure 
of  the  ph'^^mofis. 

,  If  the  prepuce  be  very  large,  and  Indurated,  the  opening 
alone  will  not  fuffice;  and  it  is  more  advifeable  to  take  a’ 
way  the  callofity  by  circumcifion,  which  mu't  be  performed 
W'ith  a  knife  ;  and  if  the  artery  bleed  much,  it  muft  be  taken 
up  with  a  fmail  needle  and  Ugature.. 

PARAPHYMOSIS,. 

The  paraphymofis  is  a  difeafe  of  the  penis,  where  th® 
prepuce  is  fallen  back  from  the  glans,  and  cannot  be  brought 
forwards  to  cbver  it.  There  arc  many  whofe  penis  is  na¬ 
turally  thus  formed,  but  without  any  in  onvenience;  fo  that 
fince  the  time  of  the  Romans,  (feme  of  whom  thought  it 
indecent  to  have  the  glass  bare,)  it  has  not  been  ufual  to 
perform  any  operation  upon  that  account  ;  but  we  read  the 
feveral  proceffes  of  it  defcrlbed  very  particularly  by  Celfus, 
WiilD-does  not  fpeak  of  it  as  an  uncommon  thing.  MofI  of 
the  iriflances  of  this  diflemper  are  owing  to  a  venereal  caufe; 
but  there  are  fome  where  the  prepuce  is  naturally  very 
tight,  whic^  take  their  rife  from  a  fudden  retraflion  of  it, 
and  immediate  tnlargemcnt  of  the  glans  preventing  its  re¬ 
turn.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  fargeon  fucceeds  in 
the  reduflion  Immediately,  by  conopreffing  the  extremity  of 
the  penis,  at  the  tinp  he  is  endeavouring  to  advance  the 
prepuce  ;  if  he  does  not,  let  him  keep  it  lufpended,  and  at- 
tejtipt  again,  after  having  fomented,  and  ufed  fome  emolli¬ 
ent  applications  :  but  if,,  from  the  contraiflion  below,  the 
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corona glandist  there  is  fo  great  a  flrldlure  as  to  threaten  a 
gangrene,  or  even,  if  the  penis  is  much  inlarged  by  water 
in  the  membrana  reticularis,  forming  tumours  called  cry- 
Jiallines,  three  or  four  fmall  incifions  mufl  be  made  with 
the  point  of  a  lancet,  into  the  flridure  and  cryfallines,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  diredlion  of  the  penis  ;  which  in  the  firfl:  cafe 
will  fet  free  the  obflrmJIion,  and  in  the  other  evacuate  the 
water  ;  the  manner  of  dreifing  .afterwards  mull  be  with  fo¬ 
mentations,  digeflives,  and  ^\'^<itheriaca  Londinenjis oy^v  the 
pledgits. 

Of  the  Paracentesis. 

This  operation  is  an  opening  made  into  the  abdomen,  its- 
order  to  empty  any  quantity  ol  extravafated  water,  collec-- 
ted  in  that  fpccits  ot  dropfy  called  the  afeites ;  but  as 
there  is  much  more  difli  :ulty  in  lea/ning  when  to  per¬ 
form  than  how  to  perform  it,  and  indeed  in  fome  inftances 
requires  the  niceft  judgment,  we  fliall  endeavour  to  If  ecify' 
the  diflinitioQS  which  render  the  undertaking  more  or  lefst 
proper. 

There  are  but  two  kinds  of  dropfy:  the  anafarcra]  called' 
alfo  leucophleg77iacy,  when  the  extravafated  water  fwims  ia^ 
the  cells  of ‘the  mernbrana  adtpofa  ;  and  the  afeites,  when; 
the  water  poffefles  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  In  the  firft 
kind,  the  water  is  clear  and  limpid;  but  in  the  fecond,  a 
little  gfoffer,  very  often  gelatinous  and  corrupted,  and 
fometimes  even  mixed  with  flefliy  concretions. 

The  operation  of  tapping  is  feldom  the  cure  of  the  dif- 
temper  :  hut  dropfies,  which,  are  the  confequeDce  of  a  mere 
impoverifliment  of  the  blood,  are  iefs  likely  to  return  thaii' 
thofe  which  are  owing  to  any  previous  diforder  of  the  liver; 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  dropfies  that  follow  agues, 
hasniorrhag-fs,  and  diarrhceis  to  do  vvell  j  whereas  in  fuch 
as  are  complicated  with  a  feirrhous  liver,  there  is  hardly  an 
example  of  a  cure.  i 

The  water  floating  in  the  belly,  is,  by  its  flu<fluatIon,  to 
determine  whether  the  operation  be  advifeable  ;  for  if,  by 
laying  one  hand  on  any  pan  of  the  abdomen,  you  cannot 
fee!  an  undulation  from  llriking  on  an  oppofite  part  with 
the  other,  it  is  to  be  prefumed  there  will  be  fome  obftacle 
.  to  the  evacuation.  It  fometimes  happens,  that  a  great 
quantity,  or  a!mo(I  all  the  water,  is  contained  in  little  blad¬ 
ders,  adhering  to  the  liver  and  the  furface  of  the  psrito- 
nsc'tm.  known  by  the  name  of  hydatids ;  and  the  refl  of  it  in 
different  fized  ones,  from  the  degree  of  a  hydatid,  to  the, 
fize  of  a  globe  holding  half  a  pint  or  a  p  nt  of  water.  This 
is  called  the  cneyfted  dropfy,  and  from  the  fmallncfs  of  its 
cyds  mrikcs  the  operation  ufJefs ;  but  is  not  difficult  to  ba 
dlflinguifned,  becaufe  there  is  not  a  fla<5luation  of  the  water, 
unlefs  it  is  complicated  with  an  extravafation. 

When  the  fluftuation  is  hardly  perceptible,  (except  the 
teguments  of  the  abdomen  are  very  much  thickened  by  aa 
anfiirca^)  in  all  probability  the  fluid  is  gelatinous. 

There  is  another  kind  of  dropfy,  which  for  the  moft  part^ 
forbids  the  operation,  and  is  peculiar  to  women,  being  feat- 
ed  in  the  body  of  one  or  both  ovaiies.  There  is  no  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  fpecies  but  what  m.ay  be  known  by  the  hard- 
nefs  and  irregaUrityvof  the  tumour  of  the  abdomen,  which 
is  nearly  uniform  in  the  other  cafes. 

When  the  ovary  is  dropfical,  the  water  is  generally  de- 
pofited  in  a  great  number  of  cells  formed  in  the  body  of  it ; 
which  circumdance  makes  the  flu^Iuation  infenfible,  and  the 
perforauoa.ufsisfs  :  th.ovigh  there  are  osly  one  or^ 

tw® 
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t^;•c  cells;  in  ’Cv'lilch  cafe,  if  the  ovary  is  greatly  magnified, 
the  undulaiioo  will  be  readily  felt,  and  the  operation  be  ad- 
vifeable. 

When  the  afates  and  anafarca  are  complicated,  it  is 
feldom  proper  to  perform  the  operation,  fince  the  water  may 
be  much  more  effedualiy  evacuated  by  fcanfications  in  the 
legs  than  by  tapping. 

Upon  the  fuppofition  nothing  forbids  the  extradition  of  the 
•water,  the  manner  of  operating  is  this  :  Having  placed  the 
patient  in  a  chair  of  a  convenient  height,  let'  him  join  his 
hands  ‘fo  as  to  prefs  upon  his  ftomach  ;  then  dipping  the 
trocar  in  oil,  you  flab  it  fuddenly  through  the  teguments, 
and,  •withdrawing  the  perforator,  leave  the  waters  to  empty 
by  the  canula :  abdon/en  being,  when  filled,  in  the  cir- 

cumflance  of  a  bladder  ddtended  with  a  fluid,  would  make 
it  indifferent  where  to  wound;  but  the  apprehenfion  of  hurt¬ 
ing  the  liver,  if  it  be  much  enlarged,  has  induced  opera¬ 
tors  rather  to  chufe  the  left  fi^e,  and  generally  in  that  part 
•which  is  about  three  inches  obliquely  below  the  navel;  if 
the  navel  pro*ubcrates,  you  may  make  a  fmall  pun<5lure  with 
a  iance't  through  the  fit  n,  and  the  Xvaters  will  be  readily 
voided  by  that  orifice,  v/ithout  any  danger  of  a  hernia  fuc- 
ceeding  but  it  fhould  be  carefully  attended  to,  whether 
the  protuberance  is  formed  by  the  water  or  an  exomphalos\ 
in  v^-hich  latter  cafe,  the  intefline  would  be  wounded,  and  not 
without  the  greatefl  danger,  Thefurgeon  neither  in  open¬ 
ing  with  the  lancet,  nor  perforating  with  the  trocar,  need 
fear  injuring  the  inteflines,  unlefs  there  is  but  little  water  in 
the  abdomen^  fince  they  are  too  much  confined  by  the  me- 
fentcry  to  come  witbrn  reach  of  danger  from  thefe  intlru- 
meats  ;  but  it  fomeiiraes  happens  that  when  the  water  is 
almofl  all  emptied,  it  is  fuddenly  flopped  by  the  intdlineor 
omentum  prefllng  againfl  the  end  of  the  canula  ;  in ‘which 
cafe  you  may  pufli  them  away  with  a  probe  :  during  the  e 
Tacuation,  your  afliflants  mufl  keep  prelling  dn  each  tide  of 
the  abdomeni  with  a  force  equal  to  that  of  the  waters  be¬ 
fore  contained  there  ;  for  by  neglc(5ling  this  rule,  the  patient 
will  be  apt  to  fall  into  faintings,  from  the  weight  on  the 
great  vtfTels  of  the  abdomen  being  taken  off  and  the  fink¬ 
ing  of  the  diaphragm  fucceedino  ;  in  confequence  of  which, 
more  blood  flowing  into  the  inferior  veffels  than  ufual,  leaves 
the  fuperior  ones  of  a  fudden  too  empty,  and  thus  inter 
rupts  the  regular  progrefs  of  the  circulation.  To  obviate 
this  inconvenience,  the  co.mpreffion  mufl  not  only  be  made 
V/ith  the  hands  during  the  operation,  butvbe  aftetwardii  cen 
tinned,  by  fvvathing  the  abdomen  with  a  roller  of  flannel, 
about  eight  yards  long,  and  five  Inches  broad,  beginning  at" 
the  bottom  of  the  belly,  fo  rhat  the  inteflines  may  be  borne 
np  againfl  the  diaphragm  :  you  may  change  the  roller  every 
day  till  the  third  or  fourth  day,  by  which  time  the  fevc- 
ral  parts  will  have  acquired  their  due  tone.  For  the  dref- 
fing  a  piece  of  dry  lint  and  plaifler  fufficc  ;  bat  bcti^eem 
the  fl>in  and  rolled  it  may  be  proper  to  lay  a  double  flannel 
a  foot  fquare,  dipt  in  brandy  or  fpirits  of  wine. 

Tbis  operation,  though  it  does  not  often  abfolutely  cure, 
yet  it  fometimes  preferves  life  a  great  many  years,  and  even 
a  pleafant  one,  efpecially  if  the  waters  have  been  long  col- 
k<^ing. 

Explanation  of  Fig.  3.  Plate  CLVII.'  * 

Ai  A  trocar  of  the  mofl.  convenient  fize  for  emptying  the 
ay  omen  when  the  \\'ater  is  net  gelatinous,  It,  is  here  re- 
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prefented  with  the  perforator  in  the  canula,  jufl  as  it'is 
placed  when  we  perform  the  operation. 

Bj  The  canula  of  a  large  trocar,  recommended  In  caEs. 
where  the  water  is  gelatinous. 

C,  The  perforator  oFthe  large  trocar. 

The  handle  of  the  trocar  is  generally  made  of  wood,  the' 
canula  of  filver,  and  the  perforator  of  fleel.  Great  care 
fhould  be  taken  by  the  makers  of  this  inflrument,  that  the 
perforator  fhould  exadly  fillup  the  cavity  of  the  canula;  forv 
unlefs  the  extremity  of  the  canula  lies  quite  clofc  and  fniooth- 
on  the  perforator,  the  introdu^lion  of  it  into  the  abdomen 
will  be  very  painful*  To, make  it  flip  in  more  eafily,  the 
edge  of  the  extremity  of  the  canula  fhould  be  thin  and  fharpy 
and  thatthc  canula  fhould  be  of  ileel;  for  the  filver  one  be¬ 
ing  of  too  foft  a  metal,  becomes  jagged  or  bruifed  at  its 
tremity  with  very  little  ufe. 

Of  the  Fistula  in  Ano. 

The  fiflula  in  am  is  an  abfeefs  running  upon  or  into 
the  intefinum  return. 

The  piles,  which  are  little  tumours  formed  abodt  the 
verge  of  the  immediately  v;ithin  the  memhrana  in¬ 

terna  of  the  refiu77iy  do  fometimes  fuppurate,  and  become 
the  fore-runners  of  a  large  abfeefs  ;  aifo  external  injuries 
here,  as  in  every  other  part  of  the  body,  may  produce  it  ; 
but  from  whatever  caufe  the  abfeefs  arife,  the  manner  of  0- 
perating  upon  it  will  be  according  to  the  nature  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  its  cavity. 

If  the  furgeon' have  the  firfl  management  of  the  abfeefs, 
and  there  appear  an  external  inflammation  upon  one  fide  efi 
the  buttock  only  ;  after  having  waited  for  the  proper  matu¬ 
rity,  let  him  with  a  knife  make  an  incifion  the  whole  length^ 
of  it  ;  and  in  all  probability,  even  though  the  bladder  be- 
afFe<flcd,  the  largenefsof  the  wound,  and  the  proper  applica-- 
tion  of  dofliis  lightly  preffed  in,  will  prevent  the  putrefadion 
cf  the  intefline,  and  make  the  cavity  fill  upjike  inapofthu-« 
mations  of  other  parts. 

If  theyf/zw/ be  continued^  to  the  other  buttock,  almofl  fur ^ 
rounding  the  intefline,  the  whole  courfe  of  it  mufl  be  dila^* 
ted  in  like  manner;  fince,  in  fuch  fpungy  cavities,  a  genera¬ 
tion  of  flefh  cannot  be  procured  but  by  large  openings  ;■ 
whence  aifo,  if  the  flein  is  very  thin,  lying  loofe  and  flibby^ 
over  the  JintiSy  it  is  abfoluteiy  ireceffary  to  cut  it  quite  a- 
wsy,  or  the  patient  will  be  apt  to  fink  under  theTdifcharge, 
which,  in  the  circumflance  here  defcribedj.is  foraerimes  ex- 
cefSve.  By^this  method,  which  cannot  be  tog  much  re¬ 
commended,  it  is  amazing  how  happy  the  event  is  likely  to 
be;  v/nereas,  from  neglcding  it,  and  trufling  only  to  a  nar¬ 
row  opening,  if  the  difeharge  do  not  deflroy  the  patient,  at 
leafl  the  matter,  by  being  confined,  corrupts  the  gut,  and 
infinuating  itfelf  about  it,  forms  many  other  channels,  which 
running  in  various  diredions  often  baffle  an  operator,  and 
have  been  the  caufe  of  a  fiitula  being  lo  generally  efleemed 
.  very  diflicult  of  cure. 

Here  we  have  confidered  the  impoflhumation  as  pofTeffing 
a  great  part  of  the  buttock  ;  but  it  more  frequently  happens, 
that  the  matter  points,  with  a  fmall  extent  of  inflammation 
on  the  fldn,  and  the  direction  of  the  Jinus  is  even  wflth  the- 
gut  ;  in  this  cafe;  having  made  a  pundure,  you  may  with  a 
probe  learn  if  it  has  penetrated  into  the  intefline.  by  paflin!?- 
your  finger  op  it,  and  feeling  the  probe  mtrodiiced  through^ 
the  .wound  into  its  cavity;  though,  for  the  mcfl  part,  ithiay 
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be  known  by  a  dircharge  dr  matter  from  the  aKtij. 
this  is  the  fiane  of  the  fifbJa,  there  is  no  hefitation  to  be 
made  ;  but  imaiediately  putting  one  blade  of  the  fcilfars  up 
the  gut,  and  the  other  up  the  wound,  fnipthe  whole  length 
of  it.  This  procefs  is  as  advifeablc  when  the  inteftine  is 
not  perforated,  if  the  finus  is  narrow,  and  runs  upon  or 
Tery  near  it ;  for  if  the  abfeefs  be  tented,  which  is  the  only 
way  of  dreiling  it 'while  the  external  orifice  is  fmall,  it  will 
almod  certainly  grow  callous ;  fo  that  the  fureft  means  of 
cure,  will  be  opening  the  gut,  that  proper  applications  may 
be  laid  to  the  bottom  of  the  wound.  However,  it  fhould  be 
well  attended  to,  that  forneTf/r^/^/ pretty  near  the  intelline 
neither  run  into  nor  upon  it;  in  which  cafe,  th§y  mu(l  be  o 
pened,  according  to  the  courfe  of  their  penetration.  There 
arc  abundance  of  inftances,  where  the  intefline  is  fo  much 
ulcerated,  as  to  give  free  iffoe  to  the  matter  of  the  abfeefs 
by  the  a7ius  ;  but  there  are  none  where  there  is  not,  by  the 
thiunefs  and  difcolouration  of  the  (kin,  or  an  indurstion  to 
be  perceived  through  the  (kin,  fome  mark  of  its  direflion ; 
which,  if  difeovered,  may  be  opened  into  wdth  a  lancet, 
and  tli'en  it  becomes  the  fame  cafe  as  if  the  matter  had  faiily 
pointed.  ** 

If  ih^Jinufes  into  and  about  the  gut  are  not  complica¬ 
ted  with  an  induration,  and  you  can  follow  their  courfe  ;  the 
mere  opening  with  feiffars,  or  a  knife  guided  on  a  dircclor, 
will  fometimes  futHce  ;  but  it  is  generally  fafer  to  cut  the 
piece  of  flefii  furrounded  by  thefe  incilions  quite  away,  and, 
when  it  is  callous,  abfolutely  necelTary,  or  the  callofitics 
raud  be  waded  afierv/ards  by  efebarotick  medicines,  which 
is  a  tedious  and  cruel  method  of  cure. 

V/hen  the  fidula  is  of  a  long  dandiog,  and  v/ehave  choice 
.of  time  for  opening  it,  a  dofc  of  rhubarb  the  day  before  the 
operation  will  he  very  convenient,  as  it  not  only  will  empty 
the  bowels,  but  aifo  prove  an  adringent  for  a  while,  and 
prevent  themifehief  of  removing  the  dreifings  in  order  logo 
to  dool. 

It  fometimes  happens,  that  the  orifices  are  fo  fraall,  as  not 
to  admit  the  entrance  of  the  fcilTars  ;  in  which  cafe,  fponge 
tents  mud  be  employed  for  their  dilatation. 

In  performing  thefe  operations  on  the  no  indru- 

ments  are  fo  handy  as  the  knife  and  fcilfa-rs ;  almod  all 
the  othe.'-s  which  have  been  invented  to  facilitate  the  work 
are  not  only  difHcult  to  manage,  but  more  painful  to  the 
patient:  however,  in  thofe  indances  where  the  (idula  is 
very  narrow,  and  opens  into  the  intedines,  juft  within  the 
verge  of  the  anust  the  fyringotomy  may  be  ufed  with  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  but  where  the  opening  into  the  gut  is  high,  it 
cannot  be  employed  without  giving  great  pain. 

The  worftfpecies  of  fiftula  is  that  communicating  with  the 
andforaetirr.es  (through  the  proftate  gland)  with  the 
bladder  itfelf.  This  generally  takes  it  rife  from  a  former 
gonorrhoea,  and  appears  externally  firft  in  pecrimo,  and  af¬ 
terwards  incteafing  more  towards  xhza?7us,  and  even  forae- 
.  times  into  the  groin,  burfts  out  in  various  orifices,  through 
the  (IciD,  v/hich  foon  becomes  callous  and  rotten  ;  and  the 
urine  pailing  partly  through  thefe  orifices,  will  often  ex¬ 
cite  as  much  pain,  and  of  the  fame  kind,  as  a  done  in  the 
bladder. 

This  fpecies  of  fidula  taking  its  rife  from  dri(diirc5  of  the 
urethra,  is  only  manageable  by  the  bougie  :  for  fo  long  as 
the  urethra  is  obftrufted,  the  cure  of  the  fidula  will  be 
imperfeft  ;  but  if  the  canal  be  opened  by  this  application,  it 
ji?  amazing  whatobftinate  indurations  and  foul  ftmifes  will 
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in  cohfequence  difappear ;  though  there  are  fome  fo  callous 
and  rotten,  as  to  demand  the  knife  and  (IcilfCil  dreifings, 
notwithftanding  the  urethra  (hould  be  dilated  by  the  ufe  of 
bocpies.  '  . 

Of  Pun<dure  of  the  Pjerineum. 

This  operation  is  performed,  when  the  bladder  is  under 
fuch  a  fuppreifion  of  urine,  as  cannot  be  relieved  by  any  gen¬ 
tler  methods,  nor,  by  rcafon  of  the  ©bdruftion  in  its  neck 
or  the  urethra^  will  admit  of  the  iotroduf^ion  of  a  catheter. 
The  manner  of  doing  it,  as  deferibed  by  mod  writers,  h 
by  pafiiing  a  common  trocar  from  the  place  where  the  ex¬ 
ternal  wound  in  the  old  way  of  cutting  is  made,  into  the 
cavity  of  the  bladder,  and  fo  procuring  the^ifiue  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  through  the  canula  ;  but  others,  refining  upon  this  prac¬ 
tice,  have  ordered  an  incifion  to  be  carried  on  from  the 
fame  part  into  the  bladder,  and  then  to  infmuate  the  cacu- 
la  :  but  both  the  methods  are  to  be  reje^led,  in  favour  of 
an  opening  a  little  above  the  os  pubh  :  fot  befides  that  it 
is  not  eafy  to  guide  the  inftrument  through  the  predate 
gland  Into  the  bladder,  the  neceifity  of  continuing  it,  in  a 
part  already  very  much  infiamed  and  thickened,  feldom  fails 
to  do  mifehief,  and  even  to  produce  a  mortification. 

There  is  another  method  ftill  more  eafy  both  to  the  pa- 
tient-and  the  operator  ;  which  ♦ionCds  only  in  emptying  the 
bladder  with  a  common  trocar,  ar.dftopptng  the  canula  with 
a  little  coik,  which  is  afterwards  to  be  taken  out  as  often  ' 
as  the  patient  has  occafion  to  urine.  The  canula  is  to  be 
continued  in  the  bladder,  till  fuch  time  as  the  perfon  finds 
he  can  void  bis  urine  by  the  natural  palfigc. 

In  this  operation  the  abdomen  ought  to  be  perforated  a- 
bout  two  inches  above  the  es  pubis  \  ani  if  the  ^patient 
be  fat,  the  trocar  (hould  penetrate  two  inches,  otherwife 
an  inch  and  a  half  will  be  fufficient. 

Of  the  Stone. 

Stony  concretions  are  a  difeafe  incident  to  (everal  parts 
of  the  body  ;  but  we  (hall  treat  only  of  thofe  formed  in  the 
kidneys  and  bladder. 

Small  ftoncs  and  gravel  are  frequently  voided  without 
pain  ;  bit  fometimes  they  collcdl  and  become  veryjarge  in 
the  kidneys  ;  in  which  cafe,  a  fit  of  the  ftone  in  that  partis 
the  cure,  from  the  inflammation  and  pain  occafioning  con- 
vulfivc  twitches,  which  at  laft  expel  them.  Butin  this  dif¬ 
eafe  the  patient  is  very  much  relieved  by  feveral  kinds 
of  remedies,  fuch  as  the  mucilaginous,  the  faponaceous, 
dsc.  fome  of  which  lubricate,  and  others  both  lubricate  * 
and  ftimulate.  The  fand,  in  palfiog  through  the  ure¬ 
ters^  is  very  much  forwarded  by  the  force  of  the  urine. 
The  uretets  being  very  narrow  as  they  run  over  the  pfoas 
inufcle,  and  alfo  at  their  entrance  into  the  bladder,  make 
the  movement  of  the  ftone  very  painful  and  difficult  in  thofe 
parts  ;  but  there  is  feldom  fo  much  trouble  after  the  firft 
fit ;  for  when  once  they  have  been  dilated,  they  generally" 
continue  fo.  For  the  fymptoms  of  a  fto.ne  in  the  bladder, 
fee  Medicine,  p.  122. 

(9/"  Searching. 

Th  E  patient  being  laid  on  a  horizoi^tal  table,  with  his 
thighs  elevated  and  a  little  extended,  pals  the  found  with 
the  concave  part  towards  you,  until  it  meets  with  fome  re- 
Cftance  in  perineeo^  a  little  above  the  anus;  then  turning  it 
without  much  force,  pudiit  gently  on  into  the  bladder;  and 
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if  it  meets  with  an  obfiru^flion  at  the  neck,  raife  its  extre¬ 
mity  upwards,  by  incjining  the  handle  of  it  towards  you  ; 
or  if  it  don't  then  flip  in,  withdraw  it  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 
and  introducing  your  fore  finger  into  the  re6lu77iy.\\h  it  up, 
and  it  will  feldom  fail  to  enter  ;  there  is  fome  an  in  turning 
the  found  in  the  proper  place  of  the  urethra^'  which  fur- 
geons  not  verfed  in  this  operation  cannot  fo  well  execute  ; 
therefore  they  may  pafs  the  inftrument  with  the  coneax^e  fide 
always  towards  the  ahdomeii  of  the  patient,  obferving  the 
fame  rule  at  the  entrance  into  the  bladder  as  in  the  other 
method.  The  caufc  of  this  obflacle,  befides  the  riigao?  the 
urethra^  and  the  refiftance  of  the  verumontaniim,  is  fome- 
times  a  fmall  projeflion  of  the  orifice  of  the  bladder,  in  the 
urethra^  like  that  of  the  u/  tirica  in. the  vagina^  which  og- 
cafions  the  end  of  the  found  to  flip  a  little-  beyond  it. 

Though,  upon  fearchiog,  we  are  aflured  of  aflonc  in  the 
bladder,  we  are  nor,  without  further  inquiry,  to  operate  im- 
mediately;  fince  there  are  fometimes  obflacles  which  for¬ 
bid  the  operation,  cither  abfolutely,  or  only  for  a  certain 
time  ;  among  thefe,  that  of  greatefl  eonfequence,  is ‘the 
gravel  or  flone  in  the  kidneys.  The  objedions  of  lefs 
weight,  and  which  frequently  are  removed,  are  a  fit  of  the 
ftone,  a  cough,  a  heiflic,  and  being  emaciated  by  long  pain; 
exceffive  hot  or  cold  weather  are  likewife  hindrances:  But 
in  extremity  of  danger,  thefe  lafl:  confiderations  may  be 
difregarded. 

Difference  of  age  makes  an  extreme  difference  of  danger, 
infants  and  young  people  almofl  always  recovering  ;  but  flill 
the  operation  is  advifeabic  on  thofe  advanced  in  years,  iho’ 
it  is  not  attended  with  near  the  fame  fuccefs.  This  ope¬ 
ration  is  performed  foilr  fevcral  ways,  all  which  we  fhail 
deferibe. 

Of  Lesser  Apparatus,  or  Cutting  on  Gripe. 

The  mofl  ancient  way  of  cutting  for  the  ftone,  is  that  de- 
feribed  by  Celfus^  and  known  by  the  name  of  cutting  on 
the  gripe;  though,  fince  the  time  of  Johanner  de  Romunist 
it  is  alfo  called  cutting  nuith  the  lejfer  apparatus^  tb  diflin- 
guifh  it  from  his  new  method,  which,  on  account  of  the  many 
inftruments  employed  in  it,  is  aWed  cut  ting  nxiith  the  great¬ 
er  apparatus.  The  manner  of  doing  the  operation  is  this  : 
You  fiVft  introduce  the  fore  finger  and  middle  finger  of  the 
left  hand,  dipt  in  oil,  up  the  anuSf  and  prcfliDg  foftly  with 
your  right  hand  above  the  <?/  pubis y  endeavour  to  bring  the 
ftosc  towards  the  neck  of  the  bladder ;  then  making  an  in- 
cifion,  on  the  left  fide  of  the  perinaumy  above  the  anus^ 
direflly  upon  the  ftone,  you  turn  it  out  through  the  wound, 
either  with  your  fingers  or  a  fcoop. 

This  way  of  cutting  was  attended  with  many  difficulties, 
for  v/ant  of  proper  inftruments  to  direift:  the  incifion,  and 
extraft  the  ftone,  when  it  lay  beyond  the  reach  of  the  fin¬ 
gers,  which  in’ a  large  bladder 'was  frequently  the  cafe. 

The  wound  of  the  bladder  in  this  opetatiodt  is  mJidc  in  the 
fame  place  as  is  new  praiftifed  in  the  laterahmethod  ;  but  it 
being  impracticable  on  feme  fubjeCts,  and  uncertain  on  all  o- 
thers,  has  made  it  univerfally  exploded. 

Qf  the  Greater  Apparatus,  or  the  Old  way. 

This  method  of  cutting,  invented  hy  Johannes  de  Roma¬ 
nis  y  has  atdifiPerent  times,  and  with  different  people,  varied 
-confiderably  in  fome  of  its  proceffes,  and  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  ufc  of  certain  inftruraents.  What  v/e  fliall 
Vox.  III.  ^6.  .2  _  . 
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deferibe,  will  be  the  manner  in  which  it  is  now  pracllfed 
with  all  its  improvements. 

Having  laid  the  patient  on  a  fquare  horizontal  table,  three 
feet  four  inches  high,  with  a  pillow  under  his  head,  let  his 
legs  and  thighs  be  bcr.t,  and  his  heels  maoie  to  approach  his 
buttocki,  by  tying  his  hands  to  the  bottom  of  his  leet,  with 
a.  couple  of  ftrong  ligatures,  about  two  yards  long  ;  and  to 
fccure  him  more  effectually  from  ftruggling,  pafs  a  double 
ligature  under  one  of  his  hams,  and  carry  the  four  fir  ngs 
round  his  neck  to  the  other  ham  ;  then  palling  the  loop 
underneath  it,  make  a  knot  by  threading  one  of  the  fingle 
ends  through  the  loop  :  After  this,  the  thighs  being  w'iden- 
ed  from  each  other,  and  firmly  fupported  by  proper  per- 
fons,  you  introduce  theftaff,  havingfirft  dipt  it  in  oil,  which 
muft  be  held  by  your  alfiftant,  a  little  leaning  on  the  left 
fide  of  the  feam  in  perinao  ;  and  beginning  the  external 
wound  juft  beioxv  i\\(tfcrotu?ny  (which  muft  be  held  out  of 
the  way,)  yoiiconiinuc  it  downwards,  to  within  two  fingers 
breadih  of  the  anus  \  then  leaving  that  direction,  you  flip 
the  kn !fe  forwards  in  the  groove,  pretty  far  into  the  bul¬ 
bous  part  of  the  ;  or,  as  there  is  fome  danger  of 

wounding  the  redhwiy  in  the  continuation  of  the  incifion, 
you  may  turn  the  knife  with  the  back.towards  it,  and  make 
this  part  of  the  iecifion  from  within  outwards.  Should  a 
very  large  vcfiTel  be  cut,  it  will  be  advifeable  to  tie  it  before 
you  proceed  any  fariher  in  the  operation.  When  the  wound 
is  made,  Aide  the  govget  along  the  groove  of  the  ftaff  into 
the  bladder;  and  to  do  it  with  more  fafety,  whon the  beak 
of  it  is  received  in^the  groove,  it  will  be  proper  to  take 
the  ftaff  yourfelf  in  your  hand  :  for  if  the  alfiftant  Ihould, 
unwarily,  either  incline  the  handle  of  it  too  much  tovvards 
you,  or  not  refill  enough  to  the  force  of  the  gorget,  it  is 
very  apt  to  flip  out  of  the  groove,  between  the  reRum  and 
the  bladder;  which  accident  is  not  only  inconvenienr  to  the 
operator  for  the  prefent,  but  is  attended  for  the  moft  pan- 
with  very  bad  confequences.  The  gorget  being  palTtd,  di¬ 
late  the  urethra  and  neck  of  the  bladder  with  your  fore-fin¬ 
ger,  and  introduce  the  forceps  into  the  bladder,  keeping 
them  fhut  till  you  touch  the  flone,  when  you  mull  grafp  it 
with  a  moderate  force,  and  extraCl  it  by  pulling  down¬ 
wards  towards  the  reCinn,  Should  you  find  a  diflicuhy  in 
laying  hold  of  the  ftone,  be  careful  to  keep  your  forceps  in 
fuch  a  pofition,  that  they  may  open  upwards  and  down¬ 
wards,  (not  laterally,)  which  will  very  much  facilitate  the 
embracing  of  the  ftone,  in  cafe  it  fliould  happen  to  be  thin 
and  flat.  ^ 

Of  ihe\{iGH  Operation. 

N‘ 

This  method  of  cutting  for  the  ftone  was  lirft  publilhed 
in  the  year  1561,  by  Ptierre  Frasico.  About  the  year 
1719,  it  was  firft  done  in  England'by  Mr  Doiiglasy  and  af¬ 
ter  him  praClifed  by  others.  The  manner  of  performing  it, 
with  the  improvements  made  fince  operation,  is  this  : 

The  patient  being  laid  on  a  fquare  table,  with  his  legs  hang¬ 
ing  over,  and  faftened  to  the  fides  of  It  by  a  ligature  paiT- 
ed  above  the  knee;  his  head  and  body  lifted  up  a  liftle  by 
pillows,  fo  as  to  relax  the  abdominal  mufclcs;  and  his  hands 
held  fteady  by  fome  alfiftants  ;  inje.fl:  through  a*cathetcr  in¬ 
to  the  bladder  as  much  barley-watef  as  he  can  bear,  which 
in  a  man  is  often  about  eiglu  ounces,  and  fometimes, 
twelve.  For  the  more  eafijy  doing  this,  an  ox’s  ureter  may 
be  tied  to  the  extremity  of  the  f}ainge,'  and  handle  of  the 
8D  catheter, 
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catheter,  which  being  pliable  will  prcrent  any  painful  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  intlrumcnt  in  the  bladder. 

The  bladder  being  filled,  an  afHflant,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  reflux  of  the  water,  muft  grafp  the  penis  the  moment 
the  catheter  is  withdrawn,  holding  it  on  one  fide,  in  fueb  a 
manner  as  not  to  dretcii  the  flein  of  the  abdomen ;  then 
with  a  round  edged  knife  make  an  incifion  about  four  inch¬ 
es  long,  between  the  redi  and  pyramidal  mufcles,  through 
x]vi  me  mb  rana  adipofa^  as  deep  a^  the  bladder,  bringing  its 
extremity  almofl  down  to  the/)^;z/j-;  after  ibis,  taking  a  crook¬ 
ed  knife,  contiaue  the  incifion  into  the  bladder,  carrying  it 
a  little  under  tl-e  os  puhis^  and  immediately  upon  the  wa¬ 
ter’s  flowing  out,  introduce  the  fore-finger  of  your  left  hand, 
which  will  diredi:  the  forceps  to  the  ft  ne. 

This  method  was  at  firlt  received  with  great  applaufe  in 
London;  but  after  fome  trial  was  rejedted,  for  the  following 
inconveniences. 

It  fometinies  happens  that  the  bladder,  notwithftar.ding 
the  injedlion,  Hill  continues  fo  deep  under  the  os  pobisy  that 
the  peritoneum  heXvig  neccflTariiy  wounded  firft,  the  inte- 
Hines  pufii  out  immediately  at  the  orifice,  and  the  urine  af¬ 
terwards  empties  into  the  abdomen',  in  which  cafe,  hardly 
any  recover.  The  injedlion- itf elf  is  exceedingly  painful; 
and  however  (lowly Nthe  fliud  be  injedted,  it  diHends  the 
bladder  fo  much  more  fuddenily  than  thd  urine  from  the  kid¬ 
neys  does,  and  fo  much  fafter  than  it  can  well  bear,  that  it 
not  only  is  feldom  dilated  enough  to  make  the  operation  ab- 
falutely  fecure,  but  is  fometimes  even  burft,  or  at  leaH  its 
tone  deftroyed  by  the  hally  dilatation.  What  adds  to  the 
danger  here,  is  the  poflib  lity  of  meeting  with  a  contradled 
indurated  bladder;  which  is  a  circumftance  fometlmes  attend¬ 
ing  on  the-ftone,  and  indeed  an  excefedingly  dangerous  one 
in  all  the  other  methods;  but  would  be  frightful  in  this,  by 
reafon  not  only  of  the  necefiityof  woundingthe  peritoneum^ 
but  of  the  difficulty  of  coming  at  the  Hone.  If  the  ftonc 
be  very  fmall,  it  is  hard  to  lay  hold  of  it  with  the  forceps, 
and  in  a  fat  man  tbe  fingers  are  not  long  enough  for  hat 
purpofe.  If  there  are  many  little  ftones,  it  will  Icarce  hap¬ 
pen  that  more  than  one  at  a  time  can  be  extraded  ;  and  if 
the  done  breaks,  it  not  only  is  impraiHicable  to  take  it  all 
away  in  the  operation,  but  alfo,  from  the  fupine  poHure  of 
the  patient,  it  will  generally  remain  in  the  bladder;  where¬ 
as,  in  the  other  methods,,  for  the  moft  part,  it  works  itfelf 
out  with  the  urine.  Bat  even  fuppofing  that  the  operation 
itfelf  is  profperous,  the  confequences  generally  are  very 
troublefome  ;  for  the  urine  ifluing  out  at  an  orifice  where 
there  is  no  defeent,  fpreads  itfelf  upon  the  abdomen, 
and  makes  v  ry  pa  nful  excoriations  ;  though,  what  is  ftill 
vvorfe,  it  fometimes  infinuates  itself  into  the  cells  between 
the  bladder  and  abdominal  mufcles,  and,  together  with  the 
inflammation  excited  by  the  operation,  brings  on  a  fuppura- 
tion  there,  which  is  always  difficult  to  manage,  and  fre¬ 
quently  mortal. 

Of  the  Lateral  Operation. 

Th  IS  method  was  invented  by  an  eccleliaftic,  who  called 
himfclf  Frere  Jaques.  He  came  to  Paris  in  the  year  1697, 
bringing  Wfth  him  an  abundance  of  certificates  of  his  dex¬ 
terity  in  opening  ;  and  making  his  hiftory  known  to  the 
court,  and  inagiHrates  of  the  city,  he  got  an  order  to  cut 
at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  the  CharitS,  where  he  performed 
this  operation  on  about  fifty  perfons.  His  fuccefs  did  not 
^nfwer  Lhepromifes  he  had  made. 
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The  principal  defeiH  in  his  manner  of  cutting  was  the 
want  of  a  groove  in  his  ftafif:  which  made  it  difficult  to  car¬ 
ry  the  knife  exactly  into  the  bladder  ;'  nor  did  he  take  any 
care  of  his  patients  alter  the  operation  ;  fo  that  for  wafit  of 
proper  dreflings,  lome  of  the  wounds  proved  fiflulous,  and 
other  ill  conlcquences  enfued. 

Chefelden,  improving  Frere  Jucquer’s  method,  made  ufe 
of  the  following,  which  is  now  the  praiHice  of  moH  operators. 

The  patient  being  laid  on  a  table,  with  his  hands  and 
feet  tied,  and  the  (hfF  paflVd  as  in  the  old  way,  let  your 
affiftant  bold  it  a  little  Hunting  cn  one  fide,  fo  that  the  di- 
rciflion  of  it  may  run  exafily  through  the  middle  of  the  left 
erePIor  penis  'dmX  accelerator  {ir trie  then  make  your 

incifion  through  the  flein  and  fat,  very  large,  beginning  on 
one  fide  of  the  feam  in  perineo,  a  little  above  the^ place 
wounded  in  the  old  v/ay,  and  finifliinga  little  below  the  anus, 
between  it  and  the  tuberofity  of  the  i'chium  :  this  wound 
muft  be  earned  on  deeper  between  the  rnufcles,  until  the 
proHate  be  felt;  when,  fe,arching  for  the  ftaif,  and  fixing  it 
properly,  if  it- has  dipt,  you  muH  turn  the  edge  of  the 
knife  upwards^  and  cut  the  whole  length  of  that  gland  from 
within  outwards,  at  the  fame  timepulbiog  down  the  reiHuni. 
W'ith  a  finger  or  two  of  the  left  hand;  by  which  precautions 
the  gut  will  alway  efcape  wounding;  after  which,  the  ope¬ 
ration  finiflies  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  with  the  greater 
apparatus. 

If,  upon  Introducing  the  forceps,  you  do  not  perceive  the 
ftone  readily,  you  muH  lift  up  their  handle,  and  feel  alnioft- 
perpendicularly  for  it;  fince  for  the  moH  part,  when  it  is 
hard  to  come  at,  it  lies  in  one  of  the  finufes  fometimes  form¬ 
ed  on  each  fide  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  which  projecl 
forward  in  fucb  a  manner,  that  if  the  ftone  lie  there,  the 
forceps  pals  beyond  it  the  moment  they  are  through  the 
wound;  fo  that  it  would  be  impoffible  to  lay  hold  of  it,  or 
even  to  feel  it,  if  not  aware  of  this  circumftance. 

When  the  ftone  breaks,  it  is  much  fafer  to  tike  away  the 
fragments  with  the  forceps,  than  to  leave  them  be  difehar- 
ged  wit  )  the  urine;  and  if  the  pieces  are  very  fmall,  like, 
fand,  a  fcoop  is  the  beft  inftrument;  though  feme  prefer  the 
injeding  barley-water  into  the  bladder,  which  fuddenly  re¬ 
turning,  brings  away  the  broken  pa'rticles  of  the  (tone. 

As  there  are  hardly  any  inliances  of  more  ftones  than  one, 
when  the  ftone  taken  away  is  rough  ;  fo  when  it  is  fmooth 
and  poliflied  in  any  part  of'it,  it  is  almoft  a  certain  fign  of 
others  behind  ;  on  which  account,  an  operator  ftiould  be 
careful,  in  that  cafe,  to  examine  not  only  with  his  hngers, 
but  fome  convenient  inftrument,  for  the  remaining  ones; 
though  indeed,  in  all  cafes,  it  may  be  proper  to  examine 
’the  bladder  after  the  extraiftion  of  a  ftone  ;  becaufe  it  is 
poflible  there  may  be  a  fccond  ftone,  noiwiihftanding  the 
firfl  be  rough. 

The  great  inconvenience  of  the  lateral  operation  is  the. 
haemorrhage  which  fometimes  enfues  in  men ;  for  in  childrea 
the  danger  of  it  is  not  worth  mentioning. 

If  in  the  operation  any  very  large  veffel  of  the  external 
wound  fliould  be  divided,  .it  advifeable  to  tie  it  before  the 
extrafllon  of  the  Hone  ;  but  the  neceflity  of  doing  this,  does 
not  occur  once  in  twenty  times. 

There  is  but  one  objeiftion  more  of  any  confequence, 
which  is  the  danger  of  wounding  the  reflum  ;  and  this 
is  a  very  troublefome  accident  :  But  if  the  operator  obferres 
the  rule  laid  down  with  regard  to  that  article,  it  might  al¬ 
ways  be  avoided. 
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In  this  method  the  remarkable  parts  wounded  by  the 
knife  are,  the  mufculus  iranfverfalis  penis,  levator  ant, 
and  pro]} ate  gland  :  In  the  old  way,  the  uretlira  only  is 
wounded,  about  two  inches  bn  this  fide  the  prolhte,  and 
the  infiruments  are  forced  through  the  red  of  the  paffage, 
which  is  compofed  of  the  bulbous  part  of  the  urethra,  the 
membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
and  prodate  gland.  This  channtl  isfo  very  narrow,  that, 
till  it  be  torn  to  pieces,  the  management  of  the  forceps  is 
exceedingly  difficult;  and  it  happens  frequently,  that  from 
the  render  texture  of  the  membranous  parts,  the  forceps  are 
unwarily  pufhed  through  it  between  the  os  pubis  and  bladder; 
befidss  that  in  introducing  the  gorget  upon  the  Ifaff,  it  is 
apt  to  flip  downwards  between  the  rectum  and  bladder, 
both  which  inconverhencies  are  avoided  in  the  lateral  opera¬ 
tion.  It  is  true,  the  wound  made  in  the  lateral  method 
will  not  admit  of  the  extraction  of  a  large  ftone  without  la¬ 
ceration  as  well  as  in  the  old  v/ay  :  but  in  the  one  cafe,  the  la¬ 
ceration  is  fmall,  and  made  after  a  preparation  for  it  by  an 
incifion;  and  in  the  other,  all  the  parts  are  torn  without 
any  previous  opening,  and  which  are  fo  very  tight,  that  the 
pain  of  the  diflenfitm  raufi:  neceflarily  be  exceflive.  How¬ 
ever,  in  both  thefe  operations,  the  furgeon  muff  not  grafp 
the  flone  with  violence;  and  even  in  extraCflng,  mufl,  with 
both  hards  to  the  branches  of  his  forceps,  refid  their  fliut- 
tlng  fo  tight,  as  the  compreffion  from  the  lips  of  fuch  a 
narrow  wound  w'ould  otherwife  make  them.  The  extrac¬ 
tion  of  very  large  flones  is  much  more  impradllcablc  with 
Ihe  greater  apparatus  than  by  this  method,  becaufe  of  the 
fraalinefs  of  the  angle  of  the  bones  in  that  part  where  the 
wound  is  made  ;  fo  that  indeed  it  is  neceflary  in  almofl:  all 
extradlions  to  pull  the  ftone  downward  towards  the  re<ftum, 
which  cannot  be  done  without  great  violence  to  the  mem¬ 
branous  parts,  and  even  the  reparation  of  one  from  another; 
whence  follow  abfeefles  and  Houghs  about  tire  wound,  winch 
is  a  clrcum'lance  not. known  in  the  lateral  operation.  Ec' 
'chymofes  followed  by  fuppuration  and  gaagrene,  fonietimes 
fpread  themfelvcs  upon  the  ferotum  ;  and  in  Ihorr,  ail  the 
inconveniences  and  ill  fymptoms  which  attend  upon  tbe  la¬ 
teral  operation,  except  the  hsemorrhage,  are  in  a  mor;-  vi¬ 
olent  degree  incident  to  the  old  way. 

An  incontinence  of  urine  is  not  common  after  the  lateral 
operation,  and  a  fi  lula  feldom  or  never  the  eonTequenceof  it. 

7’he  manner  of  treating  the  patient  after  the  operation, 
is  pretty  nearly  this  :  If  it  happens  that  the  vcflels  of  the 
proftate  bleed,  dry  lint,  or  lint  dipped  in  fome  ftyptick  wa¬ 
ter,  fuch  as  aqua  vitrioli,  muft  be  applied  to  the  part,  and 
held  there  with  a  confiderable  degree  of  preffure  f^or  a  few 
hours  ;  or  a  filvcr  canula  of  three  or  four  inches  long,  co¬ 
vered  with  fine  rag,  may  be  introduced  into  the  bladder,  and 
left  there  two  or  three  days,  which  feldom  fails  to  Hop  the 
btemorrhage.  The  patient  may  alfo  take  an  ooiate.  If  the 
wound  does  not  bleed,  a  little  dry  lint,  or  a  pledgit  of  di- 
geftive  laid  gently  in  it,  is  beft.  The  place  where  the  pa¬ 
tient  lies,  fhould  be  moderately  Cool,  as  heat  not  only  dif- 
pofes  the  vefiels  to  bleed  afreib,  but  generally  makes  him 
low  and  faint.  If,  Toon  after  the  operation,  he  complains 
of  a  ficknefs  at  the  ftomach,  or  even  a  pain  in  that  part  of 
the  abdomen  near  the  bladder,  it  is  not  always  a  fign  of  a 
dangerous  inflammation,  but  frequently  goes  ofF  in  half  an 
hour  :  to  affift,  however,  in  its  removal,  a  fomentation  put 
into  an  hog’s  bladder,  and  applied  pretty  warm  to  the  pare 
in  pain,  will  be  of  great  fcrvice  :  if  the  pain  increafes,  af- 
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ter  two  or  three  hours,  the  confequence  is  mueb  to  be  fear¬ 
ed  ;  and  in  this  cafe,  bleeding,  and  emollient  c]yft«:s  by 
way  of  fomentation  to  the  bowels,  are  immediately  ne- 
ceflary. 

The  firft  good  fymptom  after  the  operauca  is  th\  urine 
coming  freely  away,  as  we  then  know  the  lips  of  the  blad¬ 
der  and  proftate  gland  are  not  much  inflamed.  If  the  pa¬ 
tient  ftiould  become  languid,  and  continue  without  any  ap¬ 
petite,  feiifters  prove  beneficial;  which  may  be  applied  with 
great  fafety,  and  little  pain,  as  there  is  feldom  or  never 
any  ftrangury.  About  the  third  or  fourth  day  a  ftool  muft  ^ 
be  procured  by  a  clylhr;  for  it  feldom  comes  naturally  the 
firft  time,  and  this  method  rauft  be  continued  as  every  rnan’s^ 
diferetion  lhall  guide  him.  As  foon  as  the  patient  comes  to 
an  appetite,  he  Ihould  be  indulged  in  eating  light  food ;  with- 
this  caution,  that  he  do  not  eat  too  much  at  a  time. 

If,  during  the  cure,  the  buttocks  fliould  be  excoriated  by 
the  urine,,  let  them  be  anointed  with  nutritum  :  the  dref- 
fing  from  firft  to  laft  is  feldom  any  other  than  a  foft  digef*- 
tive,  or  dry  lint. 

Stone Urethra. 

If  a  fmall  ftone  be  lodged  in  the  urethra  near  the  glansj 
it  may  often  be  puflied  out  with  the  fingers,  or  picked  away 
with  fome  inftrument  ;  but  if  it  Hops  in  any  other  part  of 
the  channel,' it  may  be  cut  upon  without  any  inconvenience. 
The  beft  way  of  doing  it,  is  to  pull  the  prepuce  over  the 
glans,  as  far  as  you  can  ;  and  then  making  an  incifion  the 
length  of  the  (tone,  through  the  teguments,  it  may  be  turn¬ 
ed  out  with  a  little  hook  or  the  point  of  a  probe  :  The 
wound  of  the  fleio  flapping  back  afterwards,  to  its  proper 
fituation,  and  from  the  oritice  of  the  urethra,  prevents  the 
ifl'tte  of  the  urine  through  that  orifice,  and  very  often  heals 
in  twen’^y-four  hours.  This  is  a  much  Icfs  painful  method- 
of  exrra»9ing  ftones  from  tjie  urethra,  than  by  any  inftru.T 
ments  that  have  hitherto  been  devifed. 

Of  the  cxtruElion  of  the  Stone  in  Women, 

The  exTra«5tion  of  the  ftone  in  women,  will  eafily  beani 
derftood,  linje  the  whole  operation  confifts  in  placing  them 
in  the  fame  maniur  as  men,  and,  without  m.tking  any  wound, 
introdu'v.ng  into  the  bladder  a  ftraight  diret^Ior,  upon  that 
a  gorget,  rind  afterwards  the  forceps  to  take  hold  of  the- 
ftone  ;  a!!  which  may  be  do;  e  without  difficulty,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  fliottners  of  the  u  eihra.  Ir  the  ftone  proves  very 
large,  and  iri  cxtradling  drav/s  the  bladder  forwards,  it  is 
advifeabie  to  make  an  incifion  through  the  neck  of  it,  upon 
the  ftone;  wliich  not  only  will  facilitate  the  extraiftion,  but 
alio  be  kfs  dangerous  than  a  laceration  which  will  nccef- 
firiiy  follow  The  dreflings  are  fomentations  and  em’olHent . 
ointments,  which  fliould  be  applied  two  or  three  times  a- 
day,  and  the  patient  in  other  refpeifls  be  treated  like  men 
who  have  undergone  the  opcra'tion  for  the  ftone. 

Explanation  of  Fig  4.T]ate  CLVII. 

A,  A  found  ufed  in  fearch  ng  for  the  ftone. ' 

The  fize  reprefented  here  is  but  a  little  too  large  for  the 
youRgeft  children,  and  may  be  ufed  upon  boys  till  they  are 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age  ;  a  larger  ihould  be  em¬ 
ployed  between  rh?t  age  and  aduhnefs,  when  one  of  about 
ten  inches,  in  a  rightdine  from  the  handle  to  the  extremity, 
is  proper.  This  fliould  be  made  of  fteel,  and  its  extremity, 
be  round  and  Injooth.- 
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By  A  flaff  (it  for  the  operation  on  boys  from  eight  to 
fourteen  years  of  age.  The  ftafF  for  a  man  muft  be  of  the 
f  2e  of  the  found  already  deferibed. 

Cy  A  daft  fomeihing  tod  big  for  the  fmalleft  children, 
but  may  be  ufeft  upon  boys  from  about  four  years  of  age  to 
eight. 

The  ftaff  has  a  groove  on  its  convex  fide,  which  firft 
ferves  as  a  diredion  where  to  cut,  and  afterwards  receiving 
the  beak  of  the  gorget,  gaides  it  readily  to  the  bladder. 
Care  Htould  be  taken,  in  making  the  groove,  that  the  edges 
bf  it  be  fmoothed  down,  fo  that  they  cannot  wound  in  paf- 
fing  through  the  urethra.  The  extremity  ftiould  alfo  be  o- 
pen;  otherwife  it  will  be  fometimes  difficult  to  withdraw  the 
ftafF,  when  the  gorget  is  introduced,  and  preffes  againft  the 
end  of  it. 

Thefe  inftruments  areufually  made  with  a  greater  bending 
than  here  reprefentedj  but  this  ftiape  is  more  like  to  that  of 
the  urethra,  .and  rather  more  advantageous  for  making  the 
incifion. 

Z),  the  yoke,  an  inftrument  to  be  worn  by  men  with  an 
incon  lnence  of  urine.  It  is  made  with  iron,  but  for  ufe 
muft  be  covered  with  velvet.  It  moves  upon  a  joint  at  one 
end,  and  is  faftened  at  the  other  by  catches  at  diff*e.»'ent  dl- 
ftances  placed  on  a  fpring.  It  muft  be  accommodated  to 
the  fize  of  the  penis,  and  be  taken  off  whenever  the  patient 
finds  an  inclination  to  make  water.  This  inftrument  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  ufeful,  becaufeit  always  aniwers  the  purpofe,  and 
icldom  galls  the  part  after  a  few  days  wearing. 

Explanation  of  Fig.  5.  Plate  CLVII. 

Ay  A  fraall  catheter  made  of  filver.  This  inftrument  is 
hollow,  and  ferves  to  drav/  off  the  urine  when  under  a  fup- 
predion.  It  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  high  operation  to  fill  the  blad¬ 
der  with  water.  Near  its  extremity,  arc  two  orifices,  through 
which  the  water  paffes  into  its  cavity.  Care  ftiould  be  taken 
that  the  edges  of  thefe  orifices  arc  quite  fmooth. 

By  The  knife  ufed  in  cutting  for  the  ttone;  it  is  the  fame 
already  deferibed;  but  it  is  not  improper  to  repeat  the  figure 
with  the  alteration  of  a  quantity  of  tow  twifted  round  it, 
which  makes  it  eafier  to  hold,  when  we  perform  the  lateral 
operation,  and  turn  the  edge  upwards  to  wound  the  proftatc 
gland. 

C,  A  female  catheter,  differing  from  the’male  catheter,  it 
being  almoft  ftraight;  and  fomethiBg  larger. 

Dy  A  filver-wirc  to  pafs  into  either  catheter^  for  the  re¬ 
moving  any  grumous  blood  or  matter  that  clogs  them  up. 

Explanation  of  Fig.  6.  Plate  CLVII. 

A,  The  gorget  ufed  upon  men  in  the  lateral  operation. 

By  The  gorget  ufed  upon  children  under  ntre  years  of  age 
in  the  lateral  operation. 

A  gorget  between  the  fizes  of  thefe  two  will  be  fit  for 
boys  from  five  years  of  age  to  fifteen  or  fixteen. 

Thefe  inftruments  are  hollow  for  the  paflage  of  the  for- 
-Ceps  into  the  bladder;  and  their  handles  lie  ftanting,  that 
they  may  the  more  readily  be  carrried  .through  the  wound  of 
the  proftate,  which  is  made  obliquely  on  the  left  fide  of  it. 
The  beak  at  the  extremity  of  the  gorget  muft  be  finaller 
than  the  groove  of  the  ftaff  which  is  cut  upon,  becaufe  it  is 
to  be  receive.l  in  the  groove.  Care  fiiould  be  taken,  that 
the  edges  of  the  gorget  near  the  beak  are  not  ftiarp,  leaft,  in- 
^lead  of  dilating  the  wound,  as  it  ought,  it  ftiould  only  cut 
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on  each  fide  when  introduced;  10  which  cafe,  It  would  be 
difficult  to  carry  the  forceps  into  the  bladder. 

Cy  A  gorget,  with  its  handle  exa<5tly  in  the  middle;  this 
ffiaped  inftrument  is  ufed  in  the  old  way.  All  the  gorgets 
ftiould  be  made  of  ftcel. 

Explanation  of  Fig.  7.  Plate  CLVII. 

Ay  The  forceps  for  extradting  the  ftone.  Thefe  are  re- 
prefented  a  little  open,  that  the  teeth  may  be  better  feen 
within-fide. 

This  inftrument  muft  be  of  different  fizes  for  different 
ages  and  ftones,  from  the  length  of  four  inches  to  one  of 
near  a  foot  long;  but  the  forceps  of  about  eight  inches  long 
will  be  found^moft  generally  ufeful.  The  number  neceffary 
to  be  furnilhed  with,  will  be  four  or  five. 

Great  care  ftiould  be  taken  bythe  makers  of  this  inftru¬ 
ment,  that  it  move  eafily  upon  the  rivet;  that  the  extremity 
of  the  chops  do  not  meet  when  they  are  ihut;  and  particularly 
that  the  teeth  be  not  too  large,  left,  in  entering  deep  into 
the  ftone,  theyfiiould  break  it.  Iris  of  confequence  allb  that 
the  teeth  do  not  reach  farther  towards  the  joint  than  here 
f  eprefented,  bccaufe  a  fniall  ftone,  when  received  into  that 
part,  being  held  fall  there,  would  dilate  the  forceps  excef- 
fively,  and  make  the  extradlioo  difficult;  on  which  account, 
the  infide  of  the  blades  near  the  joint  fhould  be  fmooth,  that 
the  ftone  may  Hip  towards  the  teeth. 

By  A  dire(ftor  made  of  ftecl,  ufed  for  the  direction  of  the 
gorget,  in  the  extradion  of  the  ftone  from  women. 

Cy  A  fcoop  to  take  away  the  ftone  when  it  is  broken  in^o 
fmall  pieces  like  fand.  This  inftrument  is  made  of  fteel. 

Of  the  Empvema. 

The  operation  for  the  empyema  generally  implies  an  arti¬ 
ficial  opening  made  iniothe  cavity  of  the  thorax,  by  which 
we  evacuate  any  fluid  that  lies  there  ex.Tavafated,  and  is  be¬ 
come  dangerous  by  its  weight  and  quantity.  The  fluids  de¬ 
feribed  as  neceffary  to  be  voided  by  this  operation,  arc  blood, 
matter,  and  water. 

When  blood  is  the  fluid,  fuppofed  to  require  evacuation 
by  this  method,  it  is  always  cxtravafatcd  through  Tome  wound 
of  the  vcffels  of  the  lungs  or  thorax,  and  being  difeharged 
In  great  quantities  on  the  diaphragm,  is  faid  to  opprefs  rc- 
•fpiratioa,  till  let  outbyfomc  convenient  opening  madeinthe 
moft  depending  part  of  that  cavity,  which  is  the  only  kind 
of  perforation  into  the  thorax  diftinguifticd  by  the  name  of 
the  operation  for  the  empyema  :  But  though  this  opening  is 
univerfally  recommended  in  the  cafe  here  ftated,  yet  we  meet 
with  few  or  no  examples  where  it  has  been  pradlifed  for  a 
mere  extravafation  of  blood. 

To  empty. the  thorax,  in  a  rupture  of  any  veffcls  which 
open  into  it,  bleeding  is  very  neceffary ;  which  not  only  flops 
the  haemorrhage,  by  abating  the  force  of  the  circulation  ; 
but  likcwife,  by  unloading  the  vefl'cls  of  their  contents, 
makes  them  more  fit  to  receive  the  cxtravafatcd  fluid  by  ab- 
forption:  gentle  cvacu  itioas  and  pe<51:oraIs  are  alfo  very  fer- 
vic^able,  and  a  low  diet  is  abfolutely  neceffary. 

The  fecond  circumftance  in  which  this  operation  takes 
place,  is  a  rupture  of  matter  from  the  pleura  mediafinum 
or  lungs  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  where  accumulating 
it  at  length  proves  fatal  for  want  of  a  difeharge^  It  is  true, 
that  the  cafe  occurs  but  very  feldom,  \yhcre  the  operation 
is  neceffary;  becjiufe,  in  m9ft  abfeeffes  of  the  thorax,  the 

matter 
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matter  is  ufually'fpit  up  as  fa{^  as  it  is  generated;  andJn  the 
diffcdtion  of  luch  who  have  died  of  this  fpecies  of  confunip- 
tion,  we  rarefy  find  much  extravafated  pus  in  the ‘cavity, 
though  a  great  portion  of  the  lungs  be  dedroyed.  However, 
there  are  a  few  t  <  niples  which  require  the  operation :  and 
thefe  may  be  difhngu.llied  by  the  following  fymptoms.  The 
patient  is  obliged  to  he  upon  the  dilealtd  fide,  or,  in  cafe 
there  is  matter  in  both  cavities  of  the  thorax,  on  his  back; 
becaufc  the  fuediajlinian  tan  feldom  fupport  the  weight  of 
the  incumbent  fluid,  without  fufTering  great  pain  ;  but  this 
rule  is  not  certain,  it  fometinies  happening  that  the  patient 
can  lie  with  eafe  on  that  fide  where  there  is  no  fluid.  An¬ 
other  fymptom  of  extravafated  matter,  is  an  evident  un¬ 
dulation  of  it,  fo  that  in  certain  motions  it  may  be  heard  to 
quafh.  For  the  mod  part  too,  upon  careful  inquiry,  an 
sedsmay  or  at  leaf):  a  thickening  of  fome  portion  of  the  inter- 
codal  mufcles,  will  be  difeovered.  And  ladly,  if  there  be 
much  fluid,  it  will  he  attended  with  a  preternatural  expan- 
lion  of  that  fide  of  the  ched  where  it  lies.  When  there- 
'  fore  thefe  fignt  appear  after  a  previous  pleuritic  or  pulmona¬ 
ry  diforder,  and  the  cafe  has  been  attended  with  the  fymp- 
toms  of  a  fuppuration,  ic  is  mod  probably  owing  to  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  matter;  though  the  patient  will  alfo  labour  under  a 
continual  low  fever,  and  a  particular  anxiety  from  the  load 
offluid. 

The  lad  fort  of  fluid  faid  to  require  iffue  from  this  opera¬ 
tion  is  water,  wrich  however  very  feldom  colleds  in  fucli 
manner  as  to  become  the  proper  fubjed  of  the  operation  : 
for  if  the  dropfy  of  the  thorax  be  complicated  with  an  anafar- 
cay  or  even  ajciteSy  it  is  certainly  improper;  and  indeed  it 
hardly  ever  takes  place,  but  where  the  didemper  is  Angle, 
and  takes  its  rife  from  the  fame  fort  of  diforders  in  the  lynipha 
tics  of  the  pleura,  as  the  hydrocele  docs  from  thofe  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis  The  fymproms  of  this  dropfy  are,  a  fraall 
cough  without  fpiiting,  a  little  flow  fever  from  the  diflur- 
bance  of  rcfpiration;  fometimes  too  the  water,  by  a  fudden 
jerk,  may  be  heard  toquafh;  and.  generally  fpeaking,  its  weight 
upon  the  aiaphragm  and  medtajiinurn  are  fo  troublefome  as 
to  oblige  the  patient  to  ftoop  forward,  and  to  turn  upon  the 
affeiled  fide  when  he  lies  down;  for  the  fame  rcafon,  when 
there  is  water  in  both  cavities  of  the  thorax,  he  is  forced  to 
lie  00  his  back. 

The  manner  of  operating,  whether  it  be  for  the  difeharge 
of  matter  or  water,  is  to  pitch  upon  the  mod  depending  part 
of  the  thorax,  which  fome  have  fuppofed  to  be  between  the 
eighth  and  ninth  rib,  and  others  between  the  ninth  and  tenth, 
at  fuch  a  diftance  from  the  vertebra  that  the  depth  of  the 
flefh  may  not  be  an  impediment  to  the  perforation.  This  di- 
flance  is  determined  to  be  about  a  hand’s  breadth:  and  here, 
with  a  knife,  fcilTars,  or  trocar,  we  are  ordered  to  make 
the  perforation;  but  in  doing  it  there  are  a  great  many  difH- 
cuhies.  In  fat  perfons,  it  is  not  eafy  to  count  the  ribs,  and 
the  wound  will  be  very  deep,  and  troublefome  to  make  ;  it 
is  hardly  pofTible  to  efcape  wounding  the  intcrcoflal  artery, 
which  runs  in  this  place  between  the  ribs.  Bpt  if  the  only 
advantage  propofed  by  the  fituation  of  the^wound  be  de¬ 
rived  from  its  dependency,  theSpurpofe  of  difeharging  the 
fluid  will  be  as  well  anfwered  by  an  opening  between  the 
Cxth  and  feventh  rib,  half  way  from  the  flernum  towards 
thefpine;  which,  by  laying  ourfelves  down,  becomes  in  effed 
as  depending  an  orifice,  as  the  other  in  fitting  up;  and  by  an 
opening  made  in  this  manner  we  avoid  all  the  inconvenien- 
eies  in  the  other  method:  For  in  this  part  of  the  thorax 
Yol.  III.  96.  2 
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there  is  very  little  depth  of  mufcles;  the  artery  lies  conceal¬ 
ed  under  the  rib  ;  and  the  diaphragm  is  at  gre.it  diflance. 
Hie  opening  is  beft  made  with  a  knife,  and  fliOuld  be  about 
an  inch  long  through  the  flein,  and  half  an  inv.h  ihiough  liie 
fubjacen:  mufcles;  though,  to  make  the  incifiou  wuij  iels  rifle' 
of  wounding  the  Jungs,  it  may  be  advifeable  to  dilate  a  with 
the  blunt-pointed,  knife  (as  is  pradtifed  in  the  cqieraiicn  for 
the  bubonocele)  after  having  made  a  fmall  piin^lure  witii  a 
common  knife.  The  treatment  of  the  wound  will  be  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  difeharge.  If,  after  a  fev/  days,  there 
appears  no  drain,  you  may  let  the  orifice  heal  up;  but  if  it 
continues,  it  may  be  kept  open  with  a  fiiort  fiiver  csnuli, 
until  fuch  time  as  an  alteration  in  that  circumliance  will  give 
us  leave  to  cicatrize  With  fafeiy. 

.  Of  EncyJledTvmov^s. 

These  tumours  borrow  their  names  from  a  eyfl,  or  bag, 
in  which  they  are  contained  ;  and  are  farther  diltinguifhcd 
by  the  nature  of  their  contents:  If  the  rHatter  forming  them 
refembles  milk-curds,  the  tumour  is  called  uiheroma\  if  it 
be  like  honey,  ineliceris  ;  and  if  compofed  of  fat,  or  a 
fuety  fubftance,  Jieatoma,  The  two  firfi  are  not  readily  di- 
flioguifhed  from  one  another,  but  their  d’lFerence  frpm  the 
Jleaioma  is  eafily  learnt  by  their  foftnefs  and  fiuifluation. 
Thefe  tumours  appear'in  every  part  of  the  body,  and  in  pla¬ 
ces  where  there  are  no  glands. 

The  fteatoma  is  never  painful  until  by  its  weight  it  grows 
troublefome,  nor  is  it  a  mark  of  general  indifpofuion  of  body; 
fo  that  the  extirpation  feldoms  fails  of  fuccefs.  The  fize  of 
fome  of  them  is  very  large,  frequently  weighing  five  or  fix 
pounds,  and  there  have  been  inflances  of  their  weighing  above 
forty.  .  .  . 

When  the  is  irregular  iff  its  furface,  with  emi- 

nencies  and  deprellions,  it  is  lueiy;  whereas  the  fat  one  has 
for  the  molFpart  a  uniform  fmooth  ouifide.  The  operation 
for  the  Jieatoma  will  be  underftood  by  the  defeription  of 
that  for  the  fchirrhus. 

The  atheroma  is  much  more  common  than  the  melicqds;  at 
leafl,  if  all  cneyfled  tumours  with  matter  not  curdled,  may, 
in  compliance  with  cullom,  be  called  fo  :  Thefe  are  more 
frequent,  and  grow  larger  than  thofe  where  the  matter  is 
curdled,  being  often  attendant  on  fcrophulous  indifpofitiens, 
which  makes  them  more  difficult  of  cure. 

The  cyfls  of  thefe  tumours,  with  the  flein  covering  them, 
after  a  certain  period  of  grov/th,  refilling  any  further  enlarge¬ 
ment,  do  frequently  inflame  and  break;  but  this  opening  is  not 
foadvantageous  for  the  cure  as  extirpation  by  the  knife,  whicli 
fliould  be  done  in  the  infancy  of  the  fwelllng.  When  the 
tumours  are  no  bigger  than  a  fmall  golden  pippen,  they  mav 
be  dilTeAed  away  from  under  the  ffiin,  by  makir)g  aflraight 
incifion  only  through  it  ;  bat  if  they  exceed  this  bulk,  an 
oval  piece  of  flein  mull  be  cut  through  firfl,  to  make  room 
for  the  management  of  the  knife  and  taking  away  the  tumour ; 
in  which  cafe,  it  will  be  advifeableto  takeoff  the  upper  por¬ 
tion  of  the  cyll  with  the  flein;  and  then,  by  the  hHp  of  a 
hook,  to  difrc<rt  away  as  much  of  the  remainder  of  it  as  can 
be  conveniently,  which  is  a  lefs  painful  and  more  fecure  me¬ 
thod  than  deflroying  it  afterv/ards  with  efcharoticks.  This 
rule  is  to  be  obferved,  when  the  cyll  runs  fo  deep  amongd 
the  iuterflices  of  the  mufcles,  as  to  make  it  impoflible  to  re¬ 
move  the  whole  of  it,  where,  if  we  cut  off  a  great  quantity, 
the  reft  ufuilly  comes  away  in  floughs  and  matter.  "  ^ 

The  ganglion  of  the  tendon  is  an  encyft'cd  tumour  cf  the, 
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melicerls  kind,  b’U  Its  fluid  is  generally  like  the  white  of  an 
egg;  when  it  is  fmall,  it  fometimes  difperfes  of  itfeif;  pref* 
fiire  and  fudden  blows  do  alfo  remove  it ;  but  for  the  mod 
part  it  continues,  unlefs  it  be  extirpated.  It  is  no  uncom- 
irton  cafe  to  meet  with  this  fpecics  of  ganglion,  running  un¬ 
der  the  ligamentum  carpale^  and  extendmg  itfeif  both  up  the 
v/rift  and  down  to  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  cure  of  this 
diforder  cannot  be  cfFeilcd  but  by  an  incifion  through  its 
whole  length  and  dividing  the  ligamentnm  carpale. 

The  dreffing  in  thefe  cafes  does  not  at  all  differ  from. the 
general  methods  of  treating  wounds. 

Oj  ihs  j7nputation  of  the  Cancered  and  Scirrhous 
Breast. 

The  fuccefs  of  this  operation  is  exceedingly  precarious, 
from  the  great  difpofition  there  is  in’ the  conftitution,  after 
an  amputation,  to  form  a  new  cancer  in  the  wound,  or  fomc 
other  part  of  the  body.  When  a  feirrhus  has  admitted 
of  a  long  delay  before  the  operation,  the  patient  feeras  tot 
have  a  better  profped  of  cure  without  danger  of  a  rclapfc, 
than  when  it  has  increafed  very  fad,  and  with  acute  pain. 

The  feirrhus  may  be  didinguilhed,  by  ks  want  of  in¬ 
flammation  in  the  lldn,  its  fmoothnefs  and  fl^pperinefs  deep 
in  the  bread,  and  generallyby  its  pricking  pain,  which  as 
it  is  more  or  lefs,  increafes  the  danger  accordingly  ;  though 
tlicre  are  fome  few  with  little  or  none  in  the  beginning  :  as 
the  tumour  degenerates  into  a  cancer,  which  is  the  word 
degree  of  feirrhus,  it  becomes  unequal  and  livid,  and  the 
velTels  growing  varicous,  at  lad  ulcerates. 

In  extirpating  the  feirrhus,  if  it  be  fmall,  a  longitudi 
nil  incilicn  will  dilate  fufliciently  for  the  operation;  but  if 
too  large  to  be  diffeided  out  in  that  manner,  an  oval  piece 
of  flein  mud  be  cut  through  fird,  the  fize  of  which  is  to  be 
proportioned  to  that  of  the  tumour;  for  example,  if  the 
dwelling  is  five  inches  long,  and  three  broad,  the  oval  piece 
cf  flein  cut  away  mud  be  nearly  of  the  fame  length,  and 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  breadth  In  taking  off  the 
whole  breads  the  fldn  may  be  very  much  preferved,  by 
making  the  wound  of  it  a  great  deal  lefs  than  the  bafis  of 
the  bread,  which  mud  be  carefully  cleared  away  from  the 
peftoral  mufcle.  This  is  not  difficult  to  do«  becaufeall  thefe 
feirrhufes  being  enlarged  glands  are  encompaffed  wirh  their 
proper  'membranes,  which  make  them  quite  didinit  from 
the  neighbouring  parrs,  and  eafily  feparable  ;  at  lead  this 
is  the  cafe  when  the  tumour  is  moveable;  for  fora t times 
it  adheres  to  the  fubjacent  mufcle,  and  th?t  rauTcle  to  the 
rlhs  ;  in  which  circumdance,  the  operation  is  impradicable. 
When  it  is  attended  with  knoh  in  the  arm  pit,  no  fervice 
can  be  done  by  amputation,  unlefs  the  knots  be  taken  a- 
wav;  for  there  is  no  fort  of  depen  icov'-e  to  be  laid  on 
their  fubfidieg,  by  the  difeharge  of  the  wound  of  the  bread. 

The  bleeding  of  the  large  arteries  is  to  be  Itopped  by 
pafling  the  needle  twice  through  the  fieffi,  almod  round 
everv  vefTel,  and  taring  upon  it.  which  will  neceffarily  in¬ 
clude  it  in  the  ligature.  In  order  to  dife.:  ver  the  orifices 
of  the  vefTels,  the  wound  mull  be  cleaned  with  a  fpunge  wrung 
out  of  warm  water. 

The  feirrhous  tumours  which  appear  about  the  lower 
jaw,  are,  geoerally  fpcaking,  fcrophulous  diforders,  that  dif- 
linguifh  themfelves  almod  by  the  circumdance  of  fixing  on 
the  falivary  glands.  Thefe  are  very  ftubborn  of  cure,  but 
not  fo  bad  as  the. feirrhus,  fince  they  frequently  fuppurate, 
and  h^al  afterwards if  they  impofthumate  again  after  heal- 
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ing,  it  is  for  want  of  a  good  bottom,  whicb  may  fome- 
trmes  be  procured  by  deftroying  their  bad  furface  with  a 
caudick.  Befidcs  thefe,  there  is  another  fpecies  of  Tcir- 
rhus  in  the  neck,  that  fu^^ceeds  better  after  extirpation 
than  either  of  the  former  kind;  this  is  an  enlargement  of 
the  lymphaiick  glands,  which  run  clofe  up  by  the  jugular 
vein,  and  is  didinguiffiable  from  the  cancers  of  this  part,  by 
its  moveablenefs,  want  of  pain,  the  laxnefs  of  the  Ikin 
coveriug  it,  the  fm.di  degree  of  preffiure  it  makes  on  the  s?- 
fophagus  and  trachea^  and  ladiy  the  good  habit  of  bo¬ 
dy,  as  it  feldom  affetds  the  conditution,  which  cancers 
here  do  very  early,  after  their  fird  appearance.  This 
tumour,  from  its  requires  great  exaftnefs  in 

the  cutting  off;  they  fometimes  extend  up  to  the  chin  to¬ 
wards  the  mouth,  andoccafion  a  div>fion  of  the  falivary  duil 
in  operating,  which  proves  very  troubiefome  to  heal ;  but, 
when  all  other  methods  have  failed,  may  be  cured  by  a  per¬ 
foration  into  the  mouth,  through  that  part  of  the  cheek 
where  it  is  wounded,  which  by  a  tent  or  imall  feton  maybe 
made  fidulous  ;  then,  by  properly  dreffingupon  the  outlide, 
tliC  oozing  of  t  e  faliva  that  way  will  be  prevented,  and 
the  external  orifice  healed  without  difficulty. 

The  treatment  of  all  thefe  wounds  may  be  with  dry  lint 
fird,  and  afterwards  as  in  common  wounds. 

Operation  Trepan, 

■  The  operation  of  the  trepan^  is  the  making  one  or  more 
orifices  through  the  fcull,  to  admit  an  indrumarit  for  rai¬ 
ling  any  pieces  of  bone  that  by  violence  are  beaten  inwards 
upon  the  brain,  or  to  give  iflue  to  blood  or  matter  lodged 
in  any  pun  w'ithin  the  cfanium, 

Fraftures  of  the  flcull  are  at  aU  times  very  dangerous, 
not  in  conlcquence  of  the  injury  done  to  the  cranium  it¬ 
feif,  but  as  the  brain  becomes  affe<ded  either  from  the  pref* 
fureof  the  fradtured  bone,  or  that  of  theextravafated  blood 
and  matter,  if  then  the  fymptoras  excited  by  a  frac¬ 
ture  do  fometimes  follow  from  a  mere  extravafation  of 
blood,  as  is  the  cafe  when  the  cranium  is  not  beaten  in¬ 
wards,  it  mud  likewife  happen  that  a  rupture  of  the  vcflels 
of  this  part,  without  a  fradurc,  will  alfo  occafion  the  fame 
diforders:  For  this  reafon,  the  operation  may  take  place 
where  the  fcull  is  pot  much  offended,  but  only  the  veffels  of 
the  dura  mater^  the  pi  a  maier^  or  the  brain. 

When  the  cranium  is  beaten  inward,  without  ?ny  frac- 
t.-;e,  it  is  called  a  depreflion ;  when  very  much  broken,  a 
frudture  ;  or  if  broken  and  beat  in  alfo,  a  fradture  with  de¬ 
preflion  ;  if  it  is  only  cracked  without  depreflion,  though 
properly  a  fradture,  it  is  called  a  fiffure  ;  if  none  of  thefe 
diforders  appear,  where  there  is  a  fufpicion  of  them,  the 
fymptoms  are  imputed  to  a  concuflionof  the  braio.  Thefe 
are  the  four  didiwdlions  in  ufe,  and  which  fully  compbefaend 
all  the  others. 

The  depreflion  of  the  cranium'  without  a  fradlurc  caa 
but  feldom  occur,  and  then  it  happens  to  children  whofe 
bones  arc  more  pliable  and  feft  than  thofe  of  adults 

In  blows  of  the  cranium^  requiring  the  ufe  of  the  tre¬ 
pan,  the  marks  of  a  fradture  are  generally  very  evident, 
fince  the  fcalp  is  o^ten  lacerated  fo  much,  as  to  expofe.it  to 
ourfight  :  But  if  the  wound  of  the  fcalp  be  fo  (mail,  as  only 
to  admit  a  probe,  we  mull  judge  then  by  the  feel  of  the 
furface  of  the  bone,  ufing  the  caution  of  not  miftaking  a  fu- 
.  ture  for  a  fradture. 

If  there  be  no  ^wound  of  the  fcalp,  you  muff  prefs  about 
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the  head  with  your  fingers,  till  the  patient  complains  of 
fome  particular  part,  whicii  in  all  likelihood  is  the  place  af^ 
feifted,  and,  if  the  fcalp  there  befeparated  from  cranium^ 
is  almoft  infallibly  fo.  The  fymptoms  of  a  fra(5ture, 
are,  a  bleeding  at  the  ears  and  nofe,  a  lofs  of  fcnfe,  vomit¬ 
ings,  drowfincfs,  delirium,  incontinence  of  urine  and  excre¬ 
ment  '  but  what  is  mold  to  be  depended  upon,  is  a  deprelTion 
of  the  bone,  or  a  roughnefs  on  its  outfide  ;  for  all  the  other 
complaints  not  only  happen  to  concuffions,  which  do  well  with¬ 
out  the  application  of  a  trepan,  but  likewife  there  are  fraiflures 
not  attended  with  any  of  them,  or  at  leaft  in  a  flight  degree; 
fo  that  thefe  fymptoms  alone,  without  examination  of  the 
part  affevfted,  are  but  an  uncertain  rule  to  go  by. 

In  concuffions  without  a  fracture,  that  produce  the  fy rap- 
toms  here  laid  down,  and  do  well  afterw*ards,  the  vefTels  of 
the  brain  and  membranes  are  only  inflamed  and  dilated  ;  er 
if  they  arc  ruptured,  they  abforb  the  extravafated  blood  a- 
gain  ;  on  which  account,  nature  fhould  be  aflified  by  plen¬ 
tiful  bleedings,  clyfters,  and  other  evacuations,  and  fo  in 
all  fractures  where  the  patient  is  not  trepanned  immediately: 
however,  although  people  with  violent  concuffions  do  fome- 
times  recover,  it  is  fo  very  feidom,  that  there  can  be  no 
pretence,  when  they  happen,  for  neglecting  the  trepan,  but 
not  being  able  to  learn  in  what  part  the  concuffion  is. 

Writers  difpute  very  much  about  the  poilibility  of  the 
contra  fijj'ure^  or  a  fifTure  occaGoned  on  the  part  of  the  head 
oppofite  to  that  on  v/hich  the  blow  is  given,  or  where  the 
inner  table  is  fractured  while  the  outer  one  remains  ennre  ; 
but  there  are  hiftories  of  cafes,  which,  if  fairly  flated,  make 
it  unqueftionable  ;  and  this  is  mofl:  certain,  that  if  the  com¬ 
plaint  be  at  a  dillance  from  where  the  blow  was  received, 
there  can  be  no  danger  in  fcalping,  and  applying  the  trepan 
to  that  part  where  the  pam  is. 

When  we  arc  affured  of  a  fradlure  or  depreffion,  it  is  al¬ 
ways  advifeabic  to  trepan  asfoon  as  poffible,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  fpreading  of  the  abfeefs,  v/hich  feldoni  fails  to 
follow  upon  the  rupture  of  the  vefTels  of  the  brain  and 
membranes,  and  for  the  raofl  part  in  a  few  days. 

The  manner  of  treating  a  fraifture  of  the  cranium^  will 
be  according  to  the  nature  of  the  frailure  itfelf,  and  the  in 
jury  of  the  fcalp.  It  the  wound  of  the  head  be  torn  mto  an¬ 
gles,  perhaps  cutting' ciT  the  lacerated  flaps  will  make  room 
for  the  fa w  ;  if  the  bone  be  broken  into  feveral  pieces,  the 
pieces  maybe  taken  away  with  the  forceps;  or  if  fome  of 
the  Ikuli  be  alfo  depreffed,  the  removal  of  the  pieces,  wij), 
without  perforating,  make  way  for  the  elevator  to  raife  the 
depreffed  part  ;  bat  if  the  fradiure  be  not  complicated 
With  a  wound  of  the  fcalp,  or  the  wound  be  too  fraaii  to  ad; 
m’t  of  the  operation,  which  leldom  fails  to  be  the  cafe, 
then  the  fraflujc  raufl:  be  laid  bare,  by  taking  away  a  large 
piece  of  the  fcalp. 

Before  the  application  of  the  trepan,  it  is  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  there  are  certain  places  on  the  fcull  where  it  cannot 
be  ufed  with  fo  much  fafecy  as  on  others;  the  whole  length 
of  the  fagittal  future,  dowm  to  the  nofe,  is  always  memion- 
ed  as  one  where  the  perforation  is  dangerous,  becaufe  of  the 
fpine  of  the  os  frontisy  and  the  courfe  of  the  fuperior  lon¬ 
gitudinal  finus  wTiAzx  this  part,  which  it  is  ruppofed  would 
be  n  ccfffirily  wounded  by  the  faw  and  in  coBfequence  de- 
flroy  the  patient  by  the  haemorrhage;  but  though  a  perfora^ 
tion  may,  contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  be  made  over 
without  offending  it,  and,  even  if  it  was  wounded, 
the  effufion  of  blood  would  not  in  all  pro-babdity  be  mortal ; 


yet  at  beft  it  would  be  very  troubkTomo  ;  and  fince  we  are 
not  flraitened  in  that  part  of  the  cranium  for  room,  it  is  ad- 
vifeabie  to  forbear  operating  in  this  place.  The  bony JinufaS 
xif  the  <?.f  frontis  forbid  the  ufe  of  the  trepan  near  the  or¬ 
bits  of  the  eyes;  therefore,  if  it  fuould  be  deprclTed  near 
thofe  cavities,  the  furgeon  muff  be  careful  to  perfoiate  ei¬ 
ther  above,  or  on  one  iide  of  the  fraiffure ;  for  fawiog  be¬ 
low  it  will  only  lead  into  the  ftniiSy  and  anfwer  no  purpofe 
in  jhe  defign  either  of  giving  a  difehargeto  the  matter  from 
the  brain,  or  an  opportunity  to  elevate  the  depreffion  ;  nay, 
perhaps  leave  an  incurable  fiffala,  if  the  patient  efcapes  with 
life. 

The  os  occipitis  being  very  uneven,  both  in  its  internal 
and  external  furface,  makes  trepanning  there  almoff  imprac¬ 
ticable;  befides,  the  great  finufes  run  about  fo  much  of  it, 
as  hardly  to  afford  fpace  to  perforate  without  danger  of 
wounding  them  ;  but  then  it  is  fo  defended  from  injuries  by 
its  fituation  and  ffiength,  that  fractures  do  not  happen  to  it 
fo  often  as  to  the  other  bones  of  the  cranium  ;  and  when 
they  do,  for  the  moff  part  they  become  to  foon  mortal, 
by  affeiffing  the  cerebellum  which  it  fuffains,  that  the  Ope¬ 
ration  is  feldpm  required  in  this  cate.  Indeed  the  upper 
angle  of  this  bone  lies  above  the  cerebellum^  and,  when  frac-" 
tured  or  depreffed,  is  not  attended  with  fo  immediate  dan¬ 
ger  ;  but  when  this  happens,  the  courfe  of  the  longitudinal 
finus  down  the  middle  of  it,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
lateral  Jtnufes  beneath  it,  make  it  advifeable  to  trepan  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  os  parietale,  or  at  leafl  upon  or  juff  below 
the  lambdoidal  future,  fo  that  the  perforation  of  the  os  occi^ 
pitis  can  hardly  ever  be  proper. 

Though  wounds  in  the  cerebellum  are  always  mortal,  yet 
great  portions  of  the  cerebrum  have  been  carried  off,  or 
deffroved,  without  any  notable  inconvenience. 

The  places  then  unfit  to  admit  the  faw,  are  the  three  de* 
fcribtd  ;  that  is,  the  fagittal  future  *,  that  part  of  the  ss 
frontis  near  the  orbits  of  the  eyes  ;  and  the  os  occipitis. 
Bat  when  a  fraiffure  hap'pens  in  any  other  part  above  the* 
ear,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  operation.  When  there  is 
only  a  traall  fiffure  without  any  depreffion  or  motion  in  the 
bone,  the  trepan  may  be  applied  on  the  fiffuie  itfelf,  which 
will  more  readily  give  vent  to  the  blood  or  matter  under¬ 
neath,  than  if  made  at  a  diffanee.  If  the  (iffure  be  large, 
and  the  bone  w  akened  or  depreffed,  the  trepan  muff  be 
applied  on  one  fide  of  it,  but  fo  as  to  make  it  a  part  of  the 
circumference  of  the  fawed  piece  ;  if  the  fraiffare  run  up¬ 
wards,  it  will  be  eligible  always  to  perforate  near  its  bot¬ 
tom,  becaufe  the  dependency  of  the  orifice  will  give  better 
iffue  to  the  matter,  though  the  ill-grounded  apprehenfion 
of  the  brain  falling  out  there  has  m^de  many  eminent  fur- 
geons  contradift  this  rule  in  their  pracffi'e.  If,  by  making 
one  orifice,  you  cannot  raife  all  the  depreffed  part,  you  mult 
make  a  fecond  and  a  third,  and  continue  doing  fo,  .till  you 
have  reduced  the  whole  cranium  even  :  there  is  frequently 
occafion  to  repeat  it  twice  or  thrice  ;  and  it  h;  s  been  done 
twelve  times,  nay  oftener,  with  fuccefs  ;  which  ffiews  the 
little  danger  there  is,  either  in  fawing  the  ll:a!l,  or  expo- 
fing  the  dura  mater  and  brain,  when  the  preflure  is  taken 
off.  Indeed  the  mifehief  of  laying  the  brain  bare  is  fo  fmall, 
compared  with  a  concuffion  of  it,  oran  abfeefs  from  pent-up 
matter,  that  thofe  fractures  .«f  the  flcull,  where  die  bone  is 
broken  into  fplimers  the  whole  extent  of  it,  and  can  be  taken 
away,  much  more  readily  do  well,  than  a  fimple  fiffure  on¬ 
ly,  where  the  abfeefs  cannot  difcharge  itfelf  freely  ;  for 
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Avhich  reafoQ,  the  depreiTed  frafture  may  be  raifed 

by  the  means  of  one  orifice,  yet,  if  it  is  of  a  confiderabie 
lengdi,  it  vvil]  be  alrnoll  abfolutely  necefTary  to  make  one 
or  two  more  openings,  for  the  convenience  of  dilcharge  ; 
fince,  for  want  of  this,  we  fee  abfceiles  increafe  daily  in  their 
"cjuantity  of  matter,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks  carry 
off  the  patient. 

In  concuffions  of  the  brain  without  a  fradurc  of  the  cra¬ 
nium,  if  the  trepan  be  applied,  and  vafl:  difeharges  cnlue, 
it  will  be  aifo  oonvenient  to  make  more  perforations  into  the 
abfeefs  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  abTcefs,  the  fiiuatit-n 
of  which  will  be  eafily  guelTed  by  the  dire(5lion  o»  the  ilream 
of  matter.  And  here  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  abxeiTes 
which  ehfue  fepm  a  concuffion  are  generally  more  extenfive 
and  dangerous  than  thofe  which  accompany  a  fradlure  with 
deprefiion  :  for  in  a  fradure,  the  yielding  of  the  bone  de- 
(Iroys,  in  a  great  degree,  the  force  of  the  ftriking  body, 
and  prevents  any  violent  commotion  of  the  brain  ;  fo  that 
what  the  brain  fuffers  refults  chiefly  from  the  prefTure  of 
the  incumbent  bone,  and  the  laceration  of  the  vef^ds,  near 
the  fradlure  ;  whereas,  when  the  cranium  refids  the  fnock, 
all,  or  great  part  of  the  cerebrum  fudains  the  concuffion, 
and  is  often  impoflumated  or  inflamed  almod  in  its  whole 
dimenfion.  ** 

The  manner  of  trepanning  is  this  :  Having  fixed  your  pa¬ 
tient’s  head  fleady,  either  on  the  bolder  of  a  bed,  or  by 
placing  him  in  a  low  chair;  with  the  pin  of  your  faw,  mark 
tlie  center  of  the  piece  of  bone  to  be  taken  out ;  then  with 
the  perforating  trepan,  make  an  orifice  deep  enough  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  pm,  which  being  fixed  in  it'will  prevent  the  faw. 
from  dipping  ;  and  thus  you  are  to  continue  faw'ngi,  till  the 
impvefliotj  made  will  prelerve  the  deadin^-fs  without  the  pin, 
when  it  is  to  be  taken  away,  for  fear  of  its  wounding  the 
brain  before  the  faw  has  entered  through  th«  nramum, 
which  it  would  do  at  lad,  becaufe  of  its  projerdiun.  In 
wprking  through  the  bone,  the  tee^h  of  the  faw  will  begin 
to  clog,  by  that  time  you  arrive  to  the  diploe  ;  wherefore  a 
brufh  mud  be  ready  to  clean  it  every  now  and  then,  and  with 
a  pointed  probe  you  mud  clear  away  (he  dull  in  the  cirrle 
of  the  trepanned  bone,  obferviog,  if  it  be  deeper  on  one  fine 
than  the  other,  to  lean  afterwards  on  that  fide  where  the 
impreflion  is  lead,  that  the  whole  thicknefs  may  be  fawed 
Through  at  the  fame  time.  To  do  all  this  with  lefs  inter¬ 
ruption,  it  will  be  proper  to  have  two  faws  of  exadly  the 
fame  diameter,  that  an  affidant  may  be  brufhing  one  while 
you  operate  with  the  other.  We  are  advifed  to  faw  bold¬ 
ly  till  we  cone  to  the  diploe^  which,  it  is  faid,  will  always 
didinguidi  itfelf  by  the  bloodinefs.  But,  however,  this  is  not 
a  certain  mark  to  go  by  :  for  though,  where  there  is  a  diploe^ 
it  will  manifed  itfelf  by  its  bloodinefs,  yet  fometimes  the 
fcull  is  fo  very  thin  as  not  to  admit  of  any ;  in  which  cafe, 
if  an  operator  fliould  pufh  on  his  iodrument  in  cxpc<5lation 
of  meeting  with  this  fubdance,  he  would  unv/arily  wound 
the  brain.  I'his  is  not  very  often  the  cafe;  but,  however, 
often  enough  to  put  a  man  on  his  guard,  and  make  him  in¬ 
quire  whether  the  bone  be  loofe  after  a  little  fa  wing,  which  is 
the  only  rule  we  go  by  when  we  have  paded  through  the  diploe^ 
and  may  as  well  be  attended  to  before  coming  at  it,  with¬ 
out  any  confiderabie  lofs  of  time.  When  it  is  quite  fawed 
through,  and  lies  loofe,  it  may  betaken  away  with  the  for¬ 
ceps  contrived  for  that  ufe  ;  and  if  the  lower  edges  of  the 
orifice,  next  to  the  dura  mater^  arc  fplintered,  they  may 
be  Icraped  fmooih  with  a  lenticular,  >  '  ■ 


Thefe  are  the  chief  precedes  of  the  operation  of  the 
trepan.'  The  only  thing  remaining  to  be  done,  is,  with  an  e-’* 
levator  introduced  at  the  orifice,  to  raife  the  depreflion,  or 
broken  fplinters,  if  they  cannot  otherwife  be  laid  hold.cf^ 
and  to  draw  out  the  gruraous  Hood,  or  any  other  extra¬ 
neous  body.  If  the  dura  mater  be  not  wounded  or  torn,  an 
incifion  mud  be  made  through  it,  to  give  way  to  the  blood 
or  rnatrer,  which  almo(l  certainly  lie  underneath  it,  if  the 
lymptoms  have  been  bad,  and  none  has  been  difeharged 
from  between  the  cranium  and  dura  mater  :  Though  it 
has  been  lately  obferved  that  an  abfeefs  will  fometimes  be 
formed  in  the  fubdance  of  the  brain  ;  and  therefore,  if  the 
puncStUre  of  the  dura  maier  does  not  procure  an  evacua¬ 
tion  of  the  matter,  and  the  fymptoms  of  a  fuppuraticn  are 
dill  urgent,  it  will  be  advifeablc  to  make  a  Inull  incifion 
with  a  lancet  into  the  brain  itfelf*. 

We  have  ufed  the  word  trepan  all  along,  for  the  fake  of 
being  better  underllood  ;  but  the  infirument  here  reconi-P 
mended  is  a  trephine;  the  advantages  of  which,  as  alfo  that 
of  a  cylindrical  faw,  or  o  ic  nearly  cylindrical,  are  deferi- 
bed  in  the  explanation  of  the  coppe^.p^ate. 

With  regard  to  the  dreffings  of  thefe  wounds,  it  is  very 
certain,  that  as  the  greaied  part  of  the  evil  proceeds  from 
the  quantity  and  prefibreof  the  matter,  whatever  approaches 
towards  the  nature  of  a  tent,*  and  incrcafcs  its  quantity  and 
predurc by  locking  it  up,  mud  be  pernicious.  Therefore  the 
nfe  of  all  fyndons  whatever  (hould  be  excluded.  The  hady  ap¬ 
plication  too  of  fpbits  of  wine,  which  is  fo  commonly  advifed, 
cannot  be  proper  ;.as  they  are  not  only  unfit  for  inflammations 
in  general,  but  alfo  crifp  up  the  vefleis  of  the  dura  mater  and 
brain,  and,  (topping  the  fuppuration,  fometimes  produce  a  gan¬ 
grene.  Since  then  a  dole  application  is  inconvenient,  and. 
Whatever  good  there  may  be  in  topical  medicines,  it  cannot  for 
the  mod  parr  he  communicated  to  the  abfeefs,  by  reafonofits 
extent  beyond  the  orifice,  the  herd  remedy  will  be  dry  lint  only, 
wh'ch  mud  be  laid  on  loofeiy  to  give  vent  to  the  matter, 
and  be  repeated  twice  a  day  till  the  difeharge  is  lefTcDed, 
when  once  in  twenty-four  hours  will  be  fuflicient  to  the  fi- 
nifhing  of  the  cure,  which  will  be  fonieiiung  retarded  by 
the  exfoliations  that  romciimes  follow  this  operation.  T  he 
patient  afterwards  may  wear  a  plate  of  tin  upon  the  fear,  to 
defend  it  from  blows  or  any  accidental  injury. 

Explanation  of  Fig.  i.  Plate  CLVIII. 

J,  The  perforator,  commonly  called  the  perforating  tre¬ 
pan.  With  this  iodrument,  an  orifice  is  ulually  made  for 
the  reception  of  the  pin,  on  the  centre  of  the  piece  of 
bone  that  is  to  be  taken  away,  in  the  operation  of  trepn- 
ning-,  though  if  the  pin  be  very  fliarp,  and  projcdl  but  little 
beyond  the  teeth  of  the  faw,  as  in  that  marked  with  the 
letter  B,  the  perforator  would  be  oeedlefs  ;  but  as  the  point 
of  the  pin  prefently  grows  blunt  with  ufe,  and  in  that  cafe 
it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  law,  it  is  advifcable  to  have  this  in- 
drumenrin  rcadinefs.  It  is  alfo  handy  for  boring  into  the 
fiibdance  of  the-.bones,  in  order  to  promote  a  granulation  of 
flefh  on  their  furfaccs.  When  it  is  made  ufe  of,  it  mult  be 
received  and  fafiened  in  the  handle  C. 

B  The  crown,  or  faw  of  the  trepan,  with  the  pin  ap¬ 
pearing  jud  beyond  the  extremities  of  the  teeth.  The  fhape 
of  this  faw  is  cylindrical. 

(7,  The  handle  of  the  foregoing  indrument,  called  the 
trephine;  which  is  much  preferable  to  the  trepan,  (an  in- 
ftrumont  like  ^  wimble  ufed  by  joiners,)  becaufe  of  the 

great 
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great  cofercnience  of  holding  it,  and  leaning  on  one  fide  or 
other  of  the  faw,  as  we  find  it  necedTary  :  The  trepan  how¬ 
ever,  though  allowed  to  be  unhandy,  is  the  infirumcnt  moft 
ufed  by  lurgeons  in  other  parts  ot  P^urope,  upon  the  fuppofi- 
tion  of  its  working  quicker  than  the  uephine. 

The  trephine  here  rcprefentcd  is  of  fuch  a  fliape  as  to 
make  it  a  convenient  elevator,  for  which  purpofe  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  it  are  made  rough. 

Z>,  A  key  to  take  out  the  pin  when  the  faw  has 
made  an  impreffion  deep  enough  to  be  worked  without  the 
help  of  it. 

Explanation  of  Fig.  2.  Plate  CLVIII.  ^  . 

Ay  A  convenient  forceps  to  take  out  the  circular  piece 
of  bone,  when  it  does  not  (lick  to  the  faw  :  the  contrivance 
by  which  they  readily  lay  hold  of  it,  is  to  make  the  extre 
mities  that  are  to  grafp  it,  with  an  arch  of  the  fame  circle 
as  the  faw  is  made.  Upon  one  of  the  bandies,  there  is  ad¬ 
ded  a  little  elevator,  to  lift  up  any  fmall  fplinter  of  bone. 

A  lenticular:  the  fore-part  of  its  blade  is  fliarp,  in  or¬ 
der  to  ferape  the  Imver  edge  of  the  orifice  of  the  cranium^ 
in  cafe  any  fplinters  fhould  remain  after  the  operation  ;  and 
the  button  at  its  extremity  receives  the  dull,  that  it  may  not 
fall  on  the  brain  ;  hiit  there  is  feldorn  any  occafion  for  this 
infirument. 

(7,  A  rugineor  rafpatory,  for  feraping  bones  in  order  to 
promote  grannlations  of  flcfli.  The  handles  of  thefc  two 
lad  inftrumenis  are  wood,  whereas  every  part  of  the  others 
fhould  be  made  of  fieel. 

Of  the  Cataract  . 

The  cataradl,  called  by  the  Latins  fttffvfo,  is  a  difeafe 
of  the  cryfblline  humour,  rendering  the  whole  body  of  it 
opakCr  fo  that  the  rays  of  light,  which,  in  the  natural  ftate 
of  its  tranfparcncy.  were  tranfmittcd  to  the  tunica  retinay 
become  now  totally  intercepted,  and  produce  no  effe<ft. 
This  is  pretty  nearly  the  account  delivered  down  to  us  by 
Hippocrates  and  the  ancient  Greeks,  who  likewife  knew  it 
by  the  name  oi glaucoma.  ^ 

Anatomifis  have  frequently  di/Te^led  the  eyes  of  perfons 
tinder  this  difordcr  after  their  death,  and  have  found  it  to 
be  always  an  opacity  of  the  cryfialline  humour,  agreeably 
to  the  definition  of  a  glaucoma:  fo  that  by  confequence 
we  underftand  the  words  catara^  and  gloucoma  as 
fynonymous  terms. 

The  general  criterion  of  the  fitnefs  of  eatara^s  for  the  o- 
peration,  is  taken  from  their  colour;  the  pearl  coloured,  and 
thofe  of  the  colour  of  biirnilhed  iron,  are  efieemed  proper 
to  endure  the  needle ;  the  white  are  fuppofed  milky,  the 
green  and  yellow  horny  and  incurable. 

The  deprefiion  of  a  catara^  of  any  colour  would  be  the 
cure,  if  that  alone  was  the  difiemper  of  the  eye  :  but  it  ge¬ 
nerally  happens,  that  the  yellow  caiaradls  adhere  to  the 
iris  ki  firmly  as  to  become  immoveable*;  befides,  when 
they  follow  in  confequence  of  a  blow,  which  is  often  the 
cafe,  either  the  cells  of  the  -vitreous  humour  are  fo  much 
difiurbed  and  broken,  or  the  retina  afFeded,  tlut  a  degree 
of  biindnefs  will  remain,  though  the  cataract  be  deprefled. 

To  judge  whether  the  cataract  adheres  to  the  iris,  if 
you  cahnot  at  once  ddlingulfh  it  by  your  fight,  fimt  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  eye,  and  rub  the  lids  a  lutie  ;  then  fuddenly  opening 
it,  you  will  perceive  the -  pup;!  contrail,  if  the  cryftallin'e 
humour  does  not  prevent  the  adlion  by  its  adhefion  :  Ar.d 
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when  this  is  the  cafe  in  any  kind  of  cataracH:,  the  operation 
can  hardly  be  advifed.  ■ 

Another  confideration  of  the  greatefi  moment,  before 
undertaking  the  cure,  is  to  be  afiuned  Of  the  right  (late  of 
the  tunica  retina\  which  is  very  readfly  learnt,  where  there 
is  no  adhefion  of  the  catara<51,  from  the  light  falling  be¬ 
tween  the  iris  and  cryfialline  humour,  which  if  the  eye  is 
not  fenfible  of,  it  is  a  certain  indication  of  another  malady, 
and  abfolutely  forbids"' the  operation.  Generally  this  ca- 
taraft  takes  its  rife  from  head-achs,  convulfions,  and  nervous 
diforders.  ^ 

When  none  of  thefe  obje^^ions  forbid  the  operation,  it 
may  be  ifius  done  :  Having  placed  your  patient  in  a  con¬ 
venient  light,  and  in  a  chair  fuitable  to  the  height  of  that 
you  yourfclf  fit  in,  let  a  pillow  or  two  be  placed  behind  his 
back,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  body  bending  forward,  the 
head  may  approach  near  to  you  ;  then  inclining  the  head  a 
little  backward  upon  the  breali:  of  your  allifiant,  and  cover¬ 
ing  the  other  eye  fo  as  to  prevent  its  rolling,  let  the  affi/l- 
ant  lift  up  the  fuperior  eye-lid,  and  yourfeif  deprefs  a  little 
the  inferior  one :  This  done,  flrike  the  needle  through  the 
tunica  conjun6iiva^  fompthing  lefs  than  one  tenth  of  an  inch 
from  the  corneay  even  with  the  middle  of  the  pupil,  into 
the  pofterior  chamber,  and  gently  endeavour  to  deprefs  the 
cataradl  with  the  flat  furface  of  it.  If,  after  it  is  diflodged, 
it  rifes  again,  though  not  with  niuch  elafticity,  it  mult  a- 
gain  and  again  be  puflied  down."  If  it  is  membranous  ;  af¬ 
ter  the,  difeharge  of  the  fluid,  the  pellicle  muft  be  more 
broke  and  deprefled :  if  it  is  uniformly  fluid,  or  exceedingly 
elaftick,  we  muft  not  continue  to  endanger  a  terrible  in¬ 
flammation,  by  a  vain  attempt  to  fuccecd.  If  a  catara<5l  of 
the  right  eye  is  to  be  couched,  and  the  furgeon  cannot  ufc 
his  left  hand  fo  dexteroufly  as  his  righj,  he  may  place  him- 
fclf  behind  the  patient,  andufe  his  right  hand. 

We  have  not  recommended  the  fpeculum  oculiy  becaufe, 
upon  the  difeharge  of  the  aqueous  humour  through  the  punc¬ 
ture,  the  eye,  being  fomewhat emptied,  more  readily  admits 
of  thcdeprelTion  of  the  cryftaliine  humour,  than  when  preflTed 
upon  by  the  inftrument. 

As  to  the  method  of  treating  the  fucceeding  inflamma¬ 
tion,  bleeding  and  other  gentle  evacuations  are  found  ab¬ 
folutely  neceflTary. 

Of  Cut t  ing  /  T  R I  s . 

There  are  two  cafes  where  this  operation  may  be  of 
fome  fervice  ;  one  when  the  cataraft  is  from  its  adhefion 
immoveable  ;  and  the  other,  when  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is 
totally  clofed  up  by  a  diforder  of  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the 
iris]  which  gradually  contracting  the  orifice,  at  laft  leaves 
the  membrane  quite  imperforate.  This  laft  diftemper  has 
hitherto  been  deemed  incurable.  The  adhefion  of  the  ca- 
taraCl  has  been  confidered'as  a  fpecies  of  biindnefs  not  to 
be  relieved :  but  Mr  Chifelden  invented  a  method  of 
making  an  artificial  pupil,  by  flitting  the  ;>//,  wjiich  may 
relieve  in  both  the  inftances  here  ftated. 

In  doing  this  operation,  tlie  patient  rnuft  be  placed  as  for 
couching,  and  the  eye  kept  open  and  fixed  by  the  fpeculum 
oculi,  which  is  abfolnteiy  neceflary  here  ;  then  introducing 
the  knife  in  the  fame  part  of  the  conjunctiva  you  wound  in- 
couching,  infinuate  it  with  its  blade  held  horizontally,  and 
the  back  of  it  towards  you,  between  xh^ligamentum  ciltare 
and  circumference  of  the  />//,  into  the  anterior  chamber  of 
the  eye:  and  after  it  is  advanced  to  the  farther  fide  of  it/ 
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make  yaur  incifion  quite. through  the  membrane  ;  and  if  the 
operation  fucceeds,  it  will  upon  wounding  lly  open,  and 
appear  a  large  orifice,  though  not  fo  v/ide  as  it  becomes  af¬ 
terwards. 

The  place  to  be  opened  in  the  />//,  'will  be  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  difeafs  :  if  the  membrane  ilfelf  be  only 
afre<fted  with  a  conira^ftion,  the  middle  part  of  it,'  which 
is  the  natural  fi.uacion  of  the  pupil,  mull  be  cut;  but  if 
there  be  a  cataract!,  theincifion  mud:  be  maeje  above  or  below 
the  cataract,  though  it  is  more  eligible  to  do  it  above. 

The  contradled  />//,  from  a  paralytic  diforder,  is  fo  of¬ 
ten  complicated  with  an  affeclion  of  the  retina^  that  the 
fuccefs  is  very  precarious  in  this  cafe.  This  operation  has 
anfwered  bed  in  adheGons  of  the  crydalline  humour,  though 
but  very  feldom  even  there. 

Explanation  of  Fig.  3.  Plate  CLVIII, 

The  couchfng  needle,  the  broad  part  of  which  to¬ 
wards  the  point  is  flat  on  one  fide  ;  But  on  the  other  is  a 
little  convex  to  give  it  more  fubdance  and  drength. 

The  handle  of  this  indrument  is  white-ivory,  inlaid  with 
a  dreak  of  black  in  that  part  of  it  lying  even  with  the  con¬ 
vex  furface  of  the  blade:  The  meaning  or  which  is,  tiiat  by 
holding  the  handle  with  the  dreak  upwards,  we  may  be 
guided  to  deprefs  the  membrane  of  a  milky  cataraid  with  the 
Hat  furface,  though  the  fubdance  of  the  catarad  (wimming 
in  the  eye  obfeures  the  needle,  and  prevents  its  being  dire^l- 
ed  in  a  proper  poGtion  by  the  fight. 

i?,  A  fpecuXum  oculiy  which  is  mad^  to  open  or  fliut  by 
an  iron  button  Aiding  along  a‘fl.t  in  the  handle.  This  in 
drument  is  compofed  of  one  piece  of  fteel,  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  it  would  fly  open  by  its  eladicity,  if  the  two  bran,  hes 
of  the  handle  were  not  conflned  by  the  button.  ^  The  circle 
of  it  Ihould  be  covered  with  velvet,  to  make  it  lie  fofter 
on  the  eye-lids. 

Cy  The  knife  for  cutting  the  />//,  the  blade  of  which 
has  two  edges,  refembling  a  lancet,  which  are  more  advan¬ 
tageous  than  one  only,  in  cutting  the  corn<ia  for  the  extrac¬ 
tion  of  the  catarad. 

Of  Fistula  Lachrymalis. 

’Vhz  ffula  lachrymaTis  is  generally  underdood  to  be 
fuch  a  diforder  of  the  canals  leading  from  the  eye  to  the 
Eofe,  as  obdruds  the  natural  progrefsof  the  tears,  and  makes 
them  trickle  down  the  cheek  :  but  this  is  only  the  fird  and 
milded  dage  of  the  difeafe.  In  the  next,  there  is  a  mucus 
refembling  matter,  and'  afterwards  matter  itfell  difeharged 
with  the  tears  from  the  punfta  lachrvmaltay  and'fometinies 
frem  an  orifice  broken  through  the  ikln  between  the  nofe 
and  angle  of  the  eye.  The  lad  and  word  degree  of  it  is, 
when  the  matter  of  the  abfeefs,  by  its  long  continuance, 
has  not  only  corroded  the  neighbouring  foft  parts,  but  alfo 
aflxded  the  fubjacent  bone. 

Monfieur  Annell,  a  French  furgeon,  recommends  in  the 
recent  fidula,  to  pafs.a  fniall  probe  through  one  of  the 
punda  lackrymalia  into  the  faccus  and  nofe,  in  order  to 
break  the  concretions  which  were  fuppofed  to  make  the  ob- 
druftion,  and  with  a  fmall-pipe  and  fyringe  to  throw  an  in- 
jedion  through  the  other,  in  order  to  wafli  them  away. 

The  manner  of  operating  in  thofe  cafes  where  perforation 
is  not  required,  is  this  :  SuppoGng  the  abfeefs  not  broken, 
chufe  a  time  when  it  is  mod  turgid  with  matter  ;  and  to 
hii  eiiJ,  yea  may  Ihut  the  patient’s  eye,  the  day  before. 
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and  lay  little  flips  of  plaider  upon  one  another  acrofs  the 
lids,  from  about  the  punda  lackrymalia  to  the  internal 
angle;  which  comprefling  their  channels,  and  preventing  the 
flux  of  the  matter  that  way,  will  heap  it  up  in  the.bag,  and 
indicate  more  certainly  the  place  to  be  cut.  If  the  abfeefs 
is  already  open,  the  orifice  and  probe  will  inform  you  where 
to  enlarges  :  then  placing  the  patient  in  a  feat  of  convenient 
height  for  the  management  of  your  hand  '  with  a  fmall  in- 
cifion-knife  dilate  from  the  upper  part  of  the  bag,  down -to 
the  edge  of  the  orbit,  without  any  regard  to  the  tendon  of 
the  orbicularis  mufcle,  or  fear  of  woundmg  ih-e  blood-vef- 
fels  ;  though  if  you  Ice  the  velTeis,  it  is  proper  to  fliun  them. 
The  length  of  this  incifion,  will  be  near  four  tenths  of  an 
inch.  It  has  been  advifed,  in  opening  the  bag,  to  introduce 
a  fmall  prebe  through  one  of  purida  into  its  cavity,  to 
prevent  wounding  the  poderior  part  of  it.  But  this  excefs 
of  care  may  be  more  troublefome  than  ufeful  ;  fince,  in  fo 
large  a  veflel,  a  very  fmall  flaare  of  dexterity  is  fuflicient  to 
avoid  the  miflake.  In  making  this  incifion,  care  mud  be 
had,  not  to  cut  too  near  the  joining  of  the  eye-lids,  bteaufe 
of  the  deformity  of  the  fucceeding  fear  ;  though  the  blear 
eye  or  uneven,  conirailion  of  the  Atm  in  that  part,  after  the 
operation '  is  generally  owing  to  the  ufe  of  the  cautery,  and 
not  to  the  wound  of  the  tendon  of  the  orbicularis  mufcle  ; 
for  this  lad  is  necefTarily  from  its  Gtuation  always  cut 
through,  but  without  any  inconvenience,  becaufe  of  the  firm 
cicatrix  afterwards  that  fixes  it  drongly  to  the  bone. 

When  the  bag  is  open,  it  is  to  be  filled  with  dry  lint, 
which  the  next  day  may  be  removed,  and  exchanged  for  a 
doflil  dipt  in  a  foft  digedive  medicine  :  this  mud  be  repeat¬ 
ed  every  day  once  or  twice,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
the  difeharge  ; '  now  and  then,  when  the  matter  is  not  good, 
ufing  the  precipitate  medicine,  and  from  time  to  time  a 
fponge-tent,  to  prevent  the  too  fudden  reunion  of  the  up* 
per  part  of  the  abfeefs.  When  the  difeharge  begins  to 
lefTen,  it  will  be  proper  to  pafs  a  fmall  probe,  a  fmall  bou¬ 
gie,  or  Giver  wire,  through  the  nafal  du<5t  into  the  nofe  e- 
very  tim^  it  is  dred,  in  order  to  dilate  it  a  little,  and  make 
way  for  the  tears  and  matter  which  by  their  drain  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  keep  it  open.  This  method  mud  be  followed  till 
the  difeharge  is  nearly  over  (  which  will  be  in  a  few  weeks;) 
and  then  drefling  fuperficiaiiy  with  dry  lint,  or  any  drymg 
application,  the  wound  will  feldori-  fail  of  healing.  After 
the  cure,  in  order  to  prevent  a  relapfe,  it  will  be  proper, 
for  a  few  weeks,  to  wear  the  coraprefling  indrument  repre- 
fented  in  the  copperplate. 

When  the  bone  is  bare,  and  the  fidula  requires  perfora¬ 
tion,  the  perforator  is  not  to  be  carried  down  the  dad  as  ad 
nafuniy  for  fear  of  boring  into  the  fnus  maxillaris  ;  but 
more  internally  towards  the  nofe,  which  will  bleed  freely, 
if  properly  wounded  The  wound  afterwards  fhould  be 
drefled  with  dofiils,  in  the  manner  above  deferibed,  and  the 
probe  or  Giver  wire  be  every  day  pafled  through  the  dudur 
ad  nafurn.  led,  after  the  cure  of  the  abfeefs,  it  fliould  dili 
remain  obdrudled  ;  and  if,  upon  trial,  the  duifl  fliould  be  fo 
filled  up  as  not  to  admit  the  wire,  it  will  be  right  to  keep 
open  the  perforation  into  the  nofe  with  a  fmall  tent,  till 
the  difeharge  is  almod  quite  ceafed. 

Explanati  oN.of  Fig.  4.  Plate  CLVIII.  ^ 

Ay  The  eye,  with  the  fl<in  of  the  eye-lids  denuded,  in 
order  to  fliew  the  orbicularis  mufcle  :  the  white  llreak  Tun¬ 
ing  from  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  toward  the  nofe  is  the 

tendoai. 
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tendon  of  the  orbicularis  niufcle.  At  a  little  diilance  from 
the  internal  angle,  on  the  edge  of  the  eyeJids  may  be 
obferved  two  black  fpots,  which  are  the  orifices  of  the  la¬ 
chrymal  channels,  and  called  punfla  lacnrymalia. 

By  The  eKaifl  dimeniion  of  tlie  lachrymal  channels  and 
bag  ;  the  pricked  line  reprefents  the  edge  of  the  orbit. 

Ct  A  (mall  incifion-kmfe,  more  handy  than  a  larger  for 
opening  the  bag 

Z).  The  perforator  to  deftroy  the  os  unguis,  if  ever  it 
Ihould  happen  to  be  neceffary. 

E,  An  iron  inftrument  made  thin  and  pliable,  to  fet  even 
on  the  forehead,  and  for  ufe  covered  with  velvet  :  the  holes 
at  the  three  extremities  receive  two  pieces  of  ribband,  by 
which  it  is  faftened  on  the  forehead  :  the  button  at  the  end 
of  the  ferew  is  to  be  placed  on  the  faccus  lachrymalis,  and 
the  ferev/  to  be  twilled  till  the  button  makes  a  confiderable 
preiTure  on  the  bag  :  the  button  fliould  be  covered  with  vel- 
vet,  and  a  little  comprefs  of  piaider  be  laid  on  the  bag  be¬ 
fore' it  is^applied,  to  prevent  the  fid n  from  being  galled  by 
the  prelTurc.  The  little  branch  of  iron  which  receives  the 
ferew  mult  be  foft  enough  to  admit  of  bending,  otherwife 
it  will  .be  difficult  to  place  the  button  exactly  on  the  bag. 
This  indrument  is  for  the  left  eye  only ;  ii  ffiould  be  worn 
night  and  day  in  the  beginning  of  a  filtula,  and  after  a  fidula 
has  been  healed  by  incificn;  but  as  the  fuccels  depends  upon 
the  exaift  fituation  of  the  button  upon  the  bag,  it  ffioufd  be 
carefully  looked  after.  ;  . 

dy Bronchotomy.  ^ 

The  operation  of  bronchotomy  is  an  incifion  made  in  the 
pfpera  arterta,  to  make  way  for  the  a  r  into  the  Icngs, 
when  refpiration  is  obftruifted  by  any  tumour  compreffing 
the  larynx j  or  fome  other  diforder  of  the  and  afpdra 

artsria,  without  any  apparent  tumour  , 

'Fhe  manner  of  doing  it,  is  by  making  a  longitudinal  in- 
clfion  through  the  llc'n,  three  quarters  or  an  incii  long,  op- 
pofiie  to  the  third  and  fourth  ring  of  the  trachea,  if  you 
have  the  choice  of  the  place  ;  and  when  you  cannot  make 
it  fo  high,  the  rule  will  be  to  wound  a  little  below  the 
ttimou-r :  it  is  always  advifed  to  pinch  up  the  flcin  for  this 
procefs,  which  however  may  be  left  to  the  difcretion  of  the 
furgton.  When  the  fldn  is  cut  througn,  you  mud  make  a 
fmall  tranfverfe  incifion  into  the  wind-pipe,  and  immediately 
introduce  a  filver  crooked  canula  near  half  an  inch  long, 
with  a  couple  of  little  rings  at  the  top  of  it,  through  which 
a  ribband  may  be  pafTed  round  the  neck,  to  keep  it  fixed  in 
the  'Wound. 

The  method  of  dreffing  will  be  eafily  underdood ;  fince, 
after  the  patient  can  breathe  by  the  natural  paffage,  if  you 
withdraw  the  hollow  tent,  the  wound  will  become  a  dmple 
one,  and,  notwithllanding  its  penetration  through  a  carti¬ 
lage  into  a  large  cavity,  require  a  luperficial  application 
only. 

Of  the- Extirpation  of  the  Tonsils. 

These  glands  fometlmes  grow  fo  large  and  feirrhous  as 
to  become  incurable,  and  even  to  threaten  fuffocation  if  not 
extirpated.  The  manner  of  doing  this  operation  formerly, 
was  by  cutting  them  off :  but  the  almod  condar.  t  confequence 
of  this  wound  was  a  violent  bleeding,  and  fometimes  too 
a  mortal  one  ;  on  w'hich  account  it  is  rejected  in  favour  of 
the  ligature,  which  is  not  only  void  of  danger,  butaifo  fel- 
dom  fails  of  cure. 
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If  the  bafis  of  the  tonfil  is  fmaller  than  the  upper  parr» 
you  may  pafs  the  ligature  by  tying  it  to  the  end  of  a  probe, 
bent  into  the  foim  of  an  arch,  and  fet  into  a  handle;  v/hich 
being  carried  beyond  the.  gland,  and  round  it,  is  to  be 
brought  back  again  :  this  done,  you  may  eafily  tie  it  by  the 
means  of  an  inftrument  of  Mr.  ChefelJen^s  contrivance,  which 
holds  one  end  of  the  firing  on  the  fide  of  the  tonfil  next  the 
throat,  while  you  make  the  knot  by  pulling  the  other  with 
the  right  hand  quite  out  of  the  mouth,  as  will  be  eafily  un- 
derftood  by  the  draught  in  the  copper. plate.  Should  it 
happen  that  the  tonflls  are  conical,  fo  that  the  ligature  will 
neceffarily  flip  over  its  extremity  when  we  attempt-  to  tie; 
in  this  cafe,  he  has  recommended  an  inftrument  like  a  crook¬ 
ed  needlej  fet  in  a  handle,  with  an  eye  near  the  point, 
threaded  with  a  ligature,  which  is  to  be  thruft  through  the  ' 
bottom  of  the  gland,  and  being  laid  hold  of  with  a  hoexk, 
the’ inftrument  is  to  be  withdrawn  ;  then  pulling  the  double 
ligature  forwards,  it  muff  be  divided,  and  one  part  be  tied 
above,  and  the  other’below  the  tumour  :  the  knots  are  to 
be  always  double,  and  the  ligature  to  be  cut  off  pretty  near 
them. 

If  after  four  or  five  days' they  flip,  or  feem  to  have  mor¬ 
tified  the  tonfil  only  in  part,  you  muft  repeat  the  whole  o- 
peraiion  ;  and  if  it  fail  a  fecond  time;  you  muft  even  repeat 
it  again. 

This  kind  of  extirpation  is  more  praflifcd  in  large  piles, 
that  are  eftesmed  incurable.  When  the  piles  are  withinfidc 
of  the  inteftine,  you  muft  place  your  patient  over  a  fomen¬ 
tation  in  a  ciofeftool,  and  have  a  crooked  needle  with  a 
double  ligature  ready  to  pafs  through  them,  when  by  drain¬ 
ing  they  are  pufhed  out  of  the  anus  (for  fometimes  the  in¬ 
teftine  will  return  fuddenly,)  and  tie  above  and  below  as  ii> 
the  inftance  of  the  tonfil.  Sometimes  the  piles  are  of  that 
ftiapeas  to  admit  a  fingle  ligature  to  be  tied  round  them 
without  the  help  of  a  needle,  which  is  lefs  painful.  If  there 
are  rcveral,..you  muft  only  tie  one  or  two  at  a  time ;  for  the 
pain  of  the  ligature  is  exceffivc,  and  would  be  intolerable 
if  many  were  tied  at  once  ;  how'eyer,  every  five  or  fix  days., 
the  operation  may  be  repeated  till  all  are  extirpated,  and 
the  parts  muft  be  kept  fupple  by  fome  eracllient  ointments. 

"When  the  piles  are  fraali,  they  may  fafely  and  with  much 
lefs  pain  be  cut  off. 

uvula  is  fubje<5l  to  fo  great  a  degree  of  relaxation 
fometimes,  that  it  almoft  choaks  the  patient  ;  the^eadiell 
cure  is ‘Cutting  off  all  but  half  an  insh  of  it,  which  may  be 
done  at  one  Inip  with  a  pair  of  feiffars  (particularly  curved 
for  that  purpofe,)  laying  hold  of  it  with  a  forceps,  left  it 
ffiould  flip  away. 

^  Explanation  of  Fig.  Plate  CLVIII. 

The  bent  probe  fixed  in  a  handle,  with  the  ligature 
made  of  the  lame  thread  as  the  ligatures  for  lying  the  blood- 
veftels. 

B,  The  iron  inftrument  for  tying  the  tonfils. 

This  inftrument  is  alfo  of  great  fervice  in  extirpating,  by 
ligature,  a  fpecies  of  feirrhus  that  fometimes  grows  from  the 
neck  or  cavity  of  the  uterus, 

C,  The  needle  with  the  eye' towards  the  point,  for  paf- 
fing  the  ligature  through*  the  tonfil,  when  the  bafis  is  larger 
than  the  extremity. 

X),  A  canula  made  of  filver  to  be  ufed  in  the  empyema,' 

E,  A  canula  to  be  ufed  in  hronchotomy . 

To  keep  the  canulas  in  their  place,  fiuall  ribbands  may 

be: 
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be  palTed  through  the  rings  of  them,  and  carried  round  the 
body  and  neck';  or  they  may  be  held  by  a  ligature  run 
.through,  and  faftened.to  .a  hole  cut  in  a  piece  of  flicking 
plaifter,  which  is  to  be  laid  on  each  fide  of  them. 

PoLYfUS. 

Th  e  polypus  of  the  nofe,  is  faid  to  be  an  excrefence  of 
fpreading  its  branches  araongft  the  lamirite  of  the  os 
ethmo'idsst  and  through  the  whole  cavity  of  one  or  noth 
noflnls.  It  happens  very  often  to  both  fides  of  the  nofe  at 
once;  and  in  that  cafe  is  very*  troublefomc.  aimoti  fuifuca- 
ting  the  patient,  at  lead  making  rcfpiration  very  diihcult. 
"The  intent  of  the  operation  k  the  removal  of  this  ob- 
ftacle. 

^  Polyps  arife  from  the  membrane  fpread  upon  the  lamma 
fpongsofat  pretty  nearly  in  the' fame  manner  as  the  hydatids 
of  the  abdimen^  in  one  kind  of  dropfy,  do  from  the  furfacc 
of  the  liver  ;  or  as  ganglions  from  the  tendons,  borrowing 
their  coats  from  a  prpdaflioh  of  its  fibres  and  vefTeJs  ;  If 
they  appear  foft,  and  of  the  colour  of  the  ferum  of  the 
blood,  in  all  likelihood  .they  are  formed  of  fuch  a  fort  of 
water  containedjn  cylls,  which,  upon  breaking  the  membrane, 
leaves  fo  little  hold  for  the  ihfirument,  that  hut  a  fmall  part 
of  it  can  be  extruded  afterwards.  This  polypus  is  to  be 
left  to  harden,  before  the  operation  be  undertaken,  which 
in  procefs  of  time  it  generally  will  do.  In  the  next  degree 
of  confidence,  they  retain  pretty  neaily  the  fame  colour, 
.and^are  often  paitly  watery,  and  partly  of  a  viferd  texture, 
which  though  not  tenac  ous  enough  to  admit  of  drawing  them 
out  by  the  roots,  may  at  fever  4I  attempts  be  taken  away  by 
bit?.  The  next  degree  of  confidence',  is  that  which  is  nei¬ 
ther  fo  foft  as  to  be  fejuezeed  to  pieces,  nor  fo  hard  and 
brittle  as  to  crumble,  or  adhere  to  the  membrane  with  that 
force  as  not  to  admit  of  reparation  :  this  is  the  mod  favour¬ 
able  one.  The  lafl,  is  hard  and  feirrhous,  adhering  fo 
tight  as  to  tear  rather  than  feparatc  in  the  exiradion,  and 
fometimes  even  tends  to  degenerate  into  a  cancer  :  This 
,polypus  is  very  difficult  of  cure. 

•  The  polypus  fometimes  dilates  to  that  degree, ^as  not  only 
to  extend  beyond  the  9S  palais^  and  hang  over  the  (sfopha- 
_gus  and  t4:achea ;  but  alfo  fpreading  into  the  Jinus  maxilla- 
risy  fo  exadly  fills  up  every  interdice  of  the  nofe,  as  to  db- 
ftrudl  the  lower  orifice  of  the  duflus  ad  nafurn,  and  prevent 
thedefeent  of  the  tears,  which  necefiarily  mud  return  thro’ 
the  piin^a  lachrymalia  ;  and  fometimes  they  grow  fo  en- 
ormoufiy  large,  as  even  to  alter  the  ffiape  of  the  bones  of 
the  face. 

When  the  polypus  appears  in  the  throat,  it  is  always  ad-" 
vifeable  to  contrail  it  that  way  ;  it  bein^  found,  by  expe¬ 
rience,  more  ready  to  loofen  when  pulled  in  that  diredhin, 
than  by  the  nofe.  To  this  end,  it  would  be  right,  before 
undertaking  the  operation,  to  let  your  patient  lie  fupine  two 
or  three  hours,  which  will  bring  it  dill  farther  down;  for 
the  body  of  the  polypus  does  not  univerfally  adhere,  and  will 
by  its  weight  dretch  out  the  fibres  by  which  it  is  connec¬ 
ted  to  the  nofe  ;  nay,  there  are  indances,  where  by  a  little 
effiort,  fuch  as  ha^l'kihg,  they  have  dropt  quite  off. 

The  method  of  extraifling  it  is  by  a  pair  of  forceps, 
with  a  flit  at  their  extremities  for  the  better  hold,  wh'ch 
Tiiud  be  introduced  into  the  nodril  about  an  inch  and  a 
Jialf,  to  make  more  fure  of  it  tow^ards  the  root's  ;  then 
twiding  them  a  little  froi^  one  fide  to  the. other,  you  mud 
tcontinue  in  that  a<5lIon,  while  you  pull  very  gradually  the 
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body  of  the  polypus.  If  it  break,  you  mud  repeat  the  ex- 
traidion'as  long  as  any  remains,  unlefs  it  is  attended  with  a 
violent  hxraorrhage,  which  is  an  accident .  that  rometimes 
follows  upon  the  operation,  and  fvidom  fails  when  the  ex- 
crefeence  is  feirrhous;  However,  the  lurgeon  is  not  to  be 
alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  an  immoderate  effulion  the 
moment  after  the  reparation;  for,  generally  fpeaking,  the 
vcffels  collapfe  very  foon  again  ;  but  if  they  do  not,  dry 
hnt,  or  lint  .dipt  in  fome  flyptick,  will  readily  dop  it. 

After  the  extirpation,  it  has  been  ufual,  in  order  to  prevent 
a  rclapfe,  to  drels  with  cfcharotick  powders,  and  even  tj» 
burn  with  the  actual  cautery  ;  but  neither  the  one  or  the 
other  can  be  of  great  fervice  in^this  cafe,  and  both  are  pain¬ 
ful  and  dangerous.  .If  ever  the  ufe  of  corrofive  medicines  is 
advifeable,  it  ffiould  be  for  dedroying  the  remainder  of  a 
polypus  which  cannot  all  be  taken  away ;  and  then  the  ef- 
charoticks  may  be  better  conveyed  to  the  part  by  a  Jong 
tent,  than  a  feton  paffed  through  the  nofe  and  mouth,  which 
is  difficult  to  do  without  hurting  the  patient,  and  very  nady 
to  bear. 

Of  the  Hare  Lip. 

This  difeafe  is  a  fiffure  in  the  upper  lip,  with  want  of 
fubdance,  and  is  a  natural  dcfeid,  the  patient  being  always 
born  with  it,  at  lead  that  fpecies  of  hare-lip  which  requires 
the  following  operation.  The  cure  is  to  be  performed  by 
the  twided  future.  There  arc  many  lips,  where  the  Jofs 
of  fubdance  is  fo  great,  that  the  edges  of  the  fifiure  cannot 
be  brought  together,  or  at  bed  "where  they  can  but  jud 
.touch,  in  which  cafe  it  need  not  be  advifed  to  forbear  the 
attempt:  it  is  Hkewife  forbidden  in  infants,  and  with  reafoa 
if  they  fuck  ;  hut  otherwife  it  may  be  undertaken  with 
.great  fafety,  and  even  with  more  probability  of  fuccels 
than  in  others  that  are  older. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  roof  of  the  mouth  to  be  fif- 
fured  Hkewife  ;  but  this  is  no  objedlioa  to  the  operation,  if 
the  Ikin  of  the  Hp  is  Joofe  cnoXigh  to  admit  of  re  union  :  and 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  fiffure  of  the  palate,  in  length 
of  years,  clofes  furprifingly  in  fome  cafes. 

The  manner  of  doing  it  is  this.  You  fird  with  a  knife 
Separate  the  lip  from  the  upper  jaw,  by  dividing  the  fra- 
between  it  and  the  gums;. and  if  dentes  inciforii 
projed,  as  is  ufual  in  infants,  thev  mud  be  cut  our  with  the 
-fame  knife  ;  then  with  a  thin  pair  of  draight  fcilfars  take 
off  the  callous  edges  of  the  'fiffure  the  whole  length  of  it, 
obferving  the  rule  of  making  the  new  wound  in  draight 
lines,  bccaufe-the  fides  of  it  can  never  be  made  to  correfpond 
without  this  caution  For  indance,  if  the  hare  lip  had  the 
diape  Qy  Plate  CLVIII.  fig.  5:  ‘  the  incifion  of  the  edges  mud 
be  continued  in  draight  lines  till  they  meet  in  the  manner 
reprefented  by  hy  ibid.  The  two  lips  of  the  wound  being 
brought  exatdiy  together,  pafs  a  couple  of  pins,  one  pretty 
near  the  top,  and  the  other  as  near  the  bottom,  through  the 
middle  of  both  edges  of  it,  and  fecure  them  in  that  fitua- 
tion  by  twiding  a  piece  of  waxed  thread  crofs  and  round 
the  pins  feven  or  eight  times  ;  you  mud  then  cut  off  the 
points,  and  Jay  a  fmall  bolder  of  pLider  underneath  them, 
to  prevent  their  fcratching ;  but  when  the  lower  part  only 
of  the  hare  lip  can  be  breught  into  contact,  it  will  not  be 
proper  to  ufe  more  than  one  pin. 

The  pins  are  made  three  fourths  of  their  lengths  of  filver, 
and  the  other  part  towards  the  point  of  deel;  the  filver  pin 
is  not  quite  fo  offenfivc  to  a  wound  as  abrafs  or  ifcel  one; 

but 
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but  a  fleel  point  is  nece/Tary  for  their  eafier  penetration, 
which  indeed  makes  therri'  pafs  fo  readily,  that  there  is  no 
need  of  any  infJrument  to  affifl  in  puihing  them  through. 
The  pra(5tice  of  boldering  the  cheeks  forward  does  little  or 
no  fervice  to  the  wound,  and  is  very  unsafy  to  the  patient. 
The  manner  of  dreffing^iil  be  to  remove  the  applications 
which  are  quite  fuperficial,  as  often  only  as  is  neeelTary  for 
cleanlincfs.  T^e  method  is  to  defift  the  three  firft  days,  and 
afterwards  to  do  it  every  day,  or  every  other  day ;  It  is  not 
'at  all  rcquifiteto  drefs  between  the  jaw  and  lip  where  the 
fnetiulum  was  wounded,  there  being  no  danger  that  an  in¬ 
convenient  adhefion  fhould  cnfue.  In  about  eight  or  nine 
days  the  parts  are  ufually  united,  and  in  children  much 
fooner,  when  you  muft  gently  cut  the  threads,  and  draw 
out  the  pins,  applying  upon* the  orifices  a  piece  of  plainer 
and  dry  lint.  It  will  be  proper,  in  order  to  withdraw  the 
pins  more  eafily,  to  daub  the  ligatures  and  pins  with  warm 
water,  and  airo.rnoiften  them  with  Iweet  oil,  two  or  three 
days'bcfore  you  remove  them,  which  will  wafli  off  the  coa¬ 
gulated  blood,  that  would  otherwife  fallen  them  fo  hard  to 
the  ligature  as  to  make  the  extra(5tion  painful. 

Of  Wry  Neck. 

The  operation  of  cutting  the  wry  neck  is  very  iincom- 
moD,  and  is  never  to  be  pra<5tifed  but  when  thediforder  is 
owing  to  a  contradlion  of  the  mafoidsus  mufcle  only  ;  as 
it  can  anfwer  no  purpofe  to  fet  that  mufcle  free  by  dividing 
it,  (which  is  all  that  is  to  be  done,)  if  the  others  in  the 
neck  arc  in  the  fame  ftate  ;  and  morcefpecially  if  it  has  been 
of  long  Handing  from  infancy;  bccaufe  the  growth  of  the 
vertebrie  will  have  been  determined  in  that  diredlion,  and 
make  it  irapoflible  to  fet  the  head  upright. 

When  the  cafe  is  fair,  the  operation  is  this.  Having 
laid  your  patient  on  a  table,  make  a  tranfverfe  incifionthro’ 
the  flein  and  fat,  fomething  broader  than  the  mufcle,  and 
Rot  above  half  an  inch  from  the  clavicle ;  then  pafling  the 
probed  razor  with  care  underneath  the  mufcle,  draw  it  out 
and  cut  the  mufcle.  The  great  vefTcIs  of  the  neck  lie  under¬ 
neath  ;  but  when  we  are  aware  of  their  fituation,  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  wounding  them  may  be  avoided.  After  the  incifion 
is  made,  the  wo'und  is  to  be  crammed  with  dry  lint,  and 
always  dreffed  fo  as  to  prevent  the  extremities  of  the  mufcle 
from  re-uniting  ;  to  which  end  they  arc  to  be  feparated 
from  each  other  as  much  as  poflible  by  the  afliflance  of  a 
fupporting  bandage  for  the  head,  during  the  whole  time  of 
the  cure,  which  will  generally  be  about  a  month. 

Explanation  of  Fig  6,  Plate  CLVIII. 

The  inftrument  called  the  probe  razor  to  cut  the  tnaf 
toideus  mufcle  in  the  wryneck,  and  is  Iharponly  about  half 
its  length  at  that  end  where  the  blade  is  broad. 

The  two  pins  with  the  twilled  future,  ufed  in  the 
hare-lip. 

(7,  The  polypus  forceps,  with  one  of  the  rings  open  for 
the  reception  of  the  thumb,  which  would  be  cramped  in 
pulling  the  forceps  with  much  force,  if  it  were  received  in 
the  fame  fort  of  ring  as  in  the  other  handle. 

Of  the  Aneurism. 

Thi  s  is  a  difeafe  of  the  arteries,  in  which,  either  by  a 
preternatural  weaknefs  of  any  part  of  them,  they  become 
excc''iliveJy  dilated  ;  or  by  a  wound  through  their  coats, 
the  blood  is  extravafated  amongll  the  adjacent  cavities.  The 
VoL.III.  N°.97. 
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hrll  fpecies  of  aneurifm  is  incident  to  every  part  of  the  bo¬ 
dy,  but  does  not  often  happen,  except  to  the  curvature  of 
the  aortay  which  is  fubjed  to  this  diford.er  from  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  Impulfe  of  the  blood  on  that  part;  from  the 
curvature,  it  runs  upwards  along  the  carotids  or  fubclavians, 
generally  incrcafing,  till  by  its  great  diltenlion  it  is  ruptured, 
and  the  patient  dies.  , 

There  are  fevcral  feillories  given  of  aneurifms  of  the 
curvature  of  the  aorta;  in  fome  of  which,  the  vellel  has 
been  fo  exceilivcly  dilated,  as  to  polfefs  a  great  fpace  of 
the  upper  part  of  iht  thorax  ;  and  the  moH -curious  cir- 
cumllance  to  be  gathered  from  them  is,  that  tire  fpot  of  the 
veflel  w'hich  is.  weakcH,  and  where  the  difeafe  begins,  ge¬ 
nerally  gives  way  in  fuch  a  manner  to  the  force  of  the 
blood  continually  pulhing  it  outwards,  as  to  form  a  large 
pouch  or  cyll,  wit4i  coats  nearly  as  thick  as  thofe  of  the 
artery  itfelf.  However,  the  thicknefs  of  the  coats  of  thefe 
cylls  will  lall  but  to  a  certain  period  ;  for  when  the  velTels 
of  the  coats  can  no  longer  conform  to  the  extenlion,  the 
circulation  grows  languid,  the  cyll  becomes  thinner  at  its  a- 
pex,  and  foon  after  burlls. 

The  fymptoras  of  this  aneurifm^  are  a  Itrong  pulfation  a- 
gainll  the  Jiernum  and  ribs;  every  ffole  of  the  heart  ;  and, 
when  it  extends  above  the  fernum,  a  tumour  with  pulfa¬ 
tion,  Upon  difledion,  the  ribs,  ftersiuniy  and  clavtchy  are 
fometimes  found  carious,  from  the  obllru<Hion  of  the  vef- 
fels  of  the  periofeuniy  which  arc  prclTed  by  the  tumour. 

What  we  have  fpoken  of  hitherto,  has  been  only  the- 
aneurifm  of  the  thorax  from  an  internal  diforder;  aneu¬ 
rifms  of  the  extremities,  are  for  the  moll  pan  owing  to 
wounds,  though  when  they  happen  of  themfelves,  they  dif¬ 
fer  very  little  from  the  defeription  given  of  that  in  the  tho¬ 
rax*  The  further  fympioms  of  them  are.(beijdes  pulfation) 

'  the  tumour’s  being  without  difcolouration  of  the  flein  ;  Its 
fubfiding  when  prefled  by  the  hand,  and  immediately  return¬ 
ing  when  the  hand  is  taken  away;  though,  if  it  be  upon  the 
point  of  burfting,  the  flein  will  grow  inflamed,  and  the  coa- 
gulated  blood  in  the  cyll  will  fometimes  make  the  pulfa'tioii 
much  lefs  perceptible. 

This  fpccies  of  aneurifm  may  fometimes  be  fuported  a 
great  number  of  years,  if  we  refill  its  dilatation  by  proper 
bandage  ;  but  if  %ve  do  not,  there  is  danger  of  its  burlting, 
and,  if  it  be  pretty  large,  of  rotting  the  adjacent  bones. 

A  found  artery  wounded  through  part  of  its  external  coat 
would  in  all  probability  produce  nearly  the  fame  appear¬ 
ances  as  where  the  w'hole  coat  is  weakened  from  an  internal 
indifpofition  ;  and  this  mofl  likely,  is  the  cafe  after  bleeding 
in  the  arm,  when  it  has  not  been  immediately  perceived 
that  the  artery  was  pricked,  and  the  tumour  has  begun  to 
form  fome  days  after  the  pun<Hure  ;  though  the  common  ap¬ 
pearance  of  an  aneurifm  from  the  wound  of  a  lancet,  is  a 
difeharge  of  blood  fii  lt  through  the  orifice  of  the  flein,  and 
upon  being  ftopt  from  bleeding  outwardly,  an  infinuation  of 
it  among  all  the  mufcics  as  far  as  it  can  fpread,  in  thefliouL 
der  and  arna  :  here,  the  arm  grows  livid  from  the  ecchymo^ 
fs^  and  the  blood  coagulating  to  the  confidence  of  flefli, 
prevents  any  fenfible  pulfation.  The  cyfl:  which  arlfes  near 
the  orifice  of  the  artery  is  formed  by  the  cellular  capfula  en¬ 
veloping  the  veflels  of  that  part,  and  a  pprtion  of  the  apo- 
neurofts  of  the  biceps  mufcle,  which  admitting  of  fome  ex- 
travafated  blood  underneath  it,  become  excefnvely  thickened 
and  expanded.  Thefe  membranes  mud  make  the  cyd, 
otherwife  we  could  not,  upon  opening  the  tumour  in  the  o- 
^  G  deration, 
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peratioti»  difcover  fo  readily  the  purKHure  ;  or  if  the  coats 
of  the  artery  made  it,  we  could  not  feparate  it  di(iin<5t]y 
from  the  vefTcl,  which  woiild  be  ^always  dilated  above  and 
below  the  cyft,  as  we  f.  e  in  other  aneurifms , 

Tiiere  are  fome  few  indances  of  fmall  aTieuripns  .and 
punfl'J.res  of  the  artery  from- bleeding,  doing  well  by  bin- 
dage ;  hut  they  almod  all  require  the  operation  at  laif, 
which  is  to  be  performed  nearly  ia  the  fame  manner  in 
every  part;  and  fuppofing  it  in  the  bend  of  the  arm,  is  to. 
be  done  after  the  follow  ng  method. 

ti^ving  applied  the  tourniquet  near  the  fiioulder,  and  laid 
the  aim  m  a  convenient  fituation,  make  an  incifion  on  the 
inflde  of  the  biceps  inufcle,  above  and  below  the  elbow  a 
cofaiderable  length,  which,  being  in  the  courfe  of  the  arte 
ry,  w'iii  d.fcover  it  as  Toon  as  you  have  taken  away  the 
coagulated  blood,  which  muft  be  all  removed  with  the  fin¬ 
gers,  the  wound  being  dilated  fufliciently  for  that  purpofe. 
If  the  orifice  does  nut  readily  appear,  let  the  tourniquet  be 
joofened,  and  the  effulion  of  blood  will  direifl  you  to  it; 
then  Carefully  carrying  a  crooked  needle  with  a  ligature  un-' 
der  it,  tie  the  veflel  juft  above  the  orifice;  and  paffing  the 
needle  again,  make  a  fecond  ligature  below  it,  to  prevent 
the  return  of  the  blood,  and  leave  the  intermediate  piece  of 
the  vcfTel  to  flough  away  without  dividing  it.  To  avoid 
wounding  or  tying  the  nerve  in  making  the  ligature,  the 
artery  may  be  cleared  away  from  it  firft,  and  held  up  with 
a  hook  ;  but  fhould  the  nerve  be  tied  with  the  artery,  no 
great  inconvenience  would  enfue  from  it.  After  the  opera 
tipn,  the  arm  muft  be  laid  cafy,  on  a  pillow  in  bed,  and 
the  wound  be  treated  in  the  common  method,  keeping  it  in 
th  tt  pofture  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  efpeciaily  if  it 
ftiouki  rweli  much,  and  not  digeft  kindly. 

In  doing  this  operation,  it  will  be  proper  to  have  the 
amputating  jnftruments  ready,  left  it  ftiould  be  impraiSticabie 
to  tie  the  artery;  and' even  after  having  tied  it,  the  arm 
muft  be  carefully  watched  ;  and  in  cafe  of  a  mortification,  it 
may  be  taken  oIF. 

Of  Amput'ati ON. 

,  A  fpreading  mortification  has  been  always  efleemed  fo 
principal  a  caufe  for  amputation,  that  it  is  a  faftiion  with 
writers  to  treat  of  the  nature  of  a  gangrene  previous  to 
'the  defcflption  of  this  operation.  However,  this  operation 
is  fpoken  of  as  frequently  unfuccefsful;  and  in  length  of 
tim:,  its  want  of  fuccefs  has  been  fo  unqueftionably  con¬ 
firmed  by  repeated  experiments,  that  fome  of  the  moft  Emi¬ 
nent  praftitioners  make  that  very  circumftance  an  exception 
to  the  operation,  which  fo  few  years  fince  was  tfi^  great 
inducement;  and  the  maxim  is,  never  to  extirpate  till  the 
mortification  is  abfolutely  flopped,  and  even  advanced  in 
its  reparation. 

Gangrenes  maybe  produced  two  ways  4  either  by  indif- 
pofition  of  body,  or  by  accident  in  a  healthful  ftaie  :  for  as 
the  life  of  a  part' depends  upon  the  circulation  of  its  fluids, 
whatever  fhal!  make  the  circulation  ceafe,  will  inevitably  oc- 
cafion  a  gangrene.  Thus  a  mere  comprefs  preventing  the 
courfe  of  the  blood,  as  efFc<5Iually  emfes  a  mortification  as 
any  indirpofition  in  the  fluids  or  v.^flels. 

It  frequently  happens  in  old  ag<b  that  the  arteries  of  the 
lower  extremities  ofiify;  which  deftroying  their  eiaflicity, 
muft  in  confequence  produce  a  gangrene  in  the  toes  firft, 
and  afterwards  in  the  limb  nearly  as  high, .as  where  the  ofli- 
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fication  terminates ;  fo  that  in  raortificstions  arlfing  from 
this  caufe,  we  at  once  fee  why  amputation,  during  their  in- 
creafe,  is  of  fo  little  fervice,  unlefs  performed  above  the 
oliification  ;  but  we  have  no  way  to  judge- w^here  the  oflx- 
fication  ends,  but  by  the  inference  we  make  from  the  gan¬ 
grene’s  flopping :  Hence  we  may  l£.irn  the  propriety  of  our 
modern  praCIice  in  this  cafe. 

U  by  any  accident  the  limb  has.been  injured  to  that  vio¬ 
lent  degree  as  to  begin  to  mortify,  it  will  be  no  nior^  fit  to 
operate  here  till  it  flops,  thanin  the  other  inftance ;  becaufe 
all  parts  that  are  mortified  have  had  the  dirpofinon  to  be¬ 
come  fo,  before  the  effeCt  is  produced  :  and  culling  off  a 
limb,  half  an  inch  above  the  abfolure  dead  flein,  is  general¬ 
ly  leaving  a  part  behind,  with  the  feeds  of  a  mortification 
in  It;  fo,  unlefs  w'e  can  be  fure  the  vefTels  are  not  af¬ 
fected  in  the  place  of  amputation,  which  will  be  hard  to 
koow  but  from  the  'confequence,  the  operation  will  be  ufe- 
lefs.  , 

Sometimes  the  fluids  of  the  body  are  fo  vitiated,  as  to 
lofe  their  proper  nutritious  qualities;  aud  the  limb  becomes 
gangrened,  not  from  any  alteration  in  its  vefTeb,  but  chief¬ 
ly  from  its  fituation,  which  being  at  a  great  diftance  from 
the  heart,  will  be  more  prone  to  feel  the  ill  effects  of  a  bad 
blood  than  any  other  pari,  as  the  circulation  is  more  laa- 
guid  in  the  extremities  ;  and  it  feems  not  very  improbable, 
that  in  fome  difpofitions  of  the  blood,  a  mortification  may 
alfo  be  a  kind  of  critical difcharge.  When  therefore  a  gan¬ 
grene  arifing  from  either  of  thefe  caufes,  is  running  on,  am¬ 
putation  above  it  will  for  the  moft  part  be  ufelefs,  fince 
it  is  only  removing  one  degree  of  the  effedts  o*F  the  bad 
juices,  and  leaving  them  in  the  fame  flate  to  produce  the 
1  ke  mifehief  in  other  parts.  Thiis  we  fee,  after  arnputations 
on  this  account,  the  gangrene  fometiracs  fall  on  tl  e  bowels, 
or  the  other  extremities :  from  which  obfervation  we  may 
conclude  it  not  fafe  to  amputate,  till  the  fluids  are  altered- 
and  this  alteration  w'ili  prefcntly  difcover  itfeif  by  the  flop, 
ping  of  the  mortification. 

Guiifliot  wounds,  compound  fraiftures,  and  all  fudden 
accidents  requiring  amputation,  arc  attended  with  the 
beft  fuccefs  if  immediately  performed.  Diforders  of  the 
joints,  ulcers  of  long  flanding,  and  all  fcrophulous  tu¬ 
mours,  do  fomeiimcs  return  on  other  parts  after  the  opera¬ 
tion.  When  a  leg  is  to  be  amputated,  the  manner  of  doing 
it  is  this. 

Lay  your  patient  on  a  table  two  feet  .fix  inches  high, 
which  is  much  better  than  a  low  feat,  both  for  fccuring 
him  fteady,  and  giving  yourfelf  the  advantage  of  o-perating 
without  ftooping,  which  is  not  only  painful,  but  inconveni¬ 
ent  in  the  other  fituation.  While  one  of  the  afliftan'S  holds 
the  leg,  you  muft  roll  a  flip  of  fine  rag  half  an'  inch  broad, 
three  or  four  times  round  it,  about  four  or  five  inches  be¬ 
low  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  patella  :  This  being  pinned 
on,  is  to  ferve  as  a  guide  for  the  knife,  which  without  it 
perhaps  would  not  bedireifted  fo  dexteroufly  :  The  manner 
of  rolling  has  always  been  perpendicular  to  the  length  of 
the  leg;  but  having  fometimes  obferved,  that  though  the 
amputation  at  firft  be  even,  yet  afterwards  the  ^ajlrocne- 
nihs  mufcle  contradiog,  draws  back  the  inferior  part  of 
the  flump  more  ftrongly  than  the  other  mufcles  can  do  the 
reft  of  it;  in  order  to  preferve  the  regularity  of  the  ci¬ 
catrix,  allow  for  this  excefs  of  ccntraiflion,  and  make  the 
circular  incifion  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  part  of  the 
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wound  which  Is  on  the  calf  of  the  leg  is  a  little  farther 
from  the  ham  than  that  on  the  Ihin  is  from  the  middle  of 
the  patella,  v 

In  the  mean  time,  one  of  your  affillants  muH:  carry  a 
ftrong  ligature  round  the  thigh,  about  three  or  four  inches 
above  xht  patella^  which  paffing  through  a  couple  of  flits  in 
a  fquare  piece  of  leather,  he  mud  twid  with  a  tourniquet, 
till  the  artery  is  fufficiently  comprefTed,  to  prevent  any 
great  effufion  of  blood  ;  and  to  do  it  more  efFedually,  he 
may  lay  a  bolder  of  tow  or  linen  under  the  ligature,  upon 
that  part  where  the  artery  creeps.  It  will  a!fo  be  a  little 
more  eafy  to  the  patient,  to  carry ,  a  comprefs  of  linen  three 
or  four  times  double,,  round  the  thigh,'  on  that  part  where 
the  ligature  is  applied,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  cutting 
the  flcin. 

The-  courfe  of  the  blood  being  ftooped,  you  mud  begin 
your  incifion  juft  below  the  linen  roller,  on  the  under  part 
of  the  limb,  bringingyour  knife  towards  you,  which'  atone 
fweep  may  cut  more  than  the  femicircle  ;  then  beginning 
your  fecond  wound  on  the  upper  part,  it  mud  be  continued 
from  the  one  extremity  to  the  other  of  the  fird  wound,  ma¬ 
king  them  but  one  line.  Thefe  incifions  mud  be  made 
quite  through  xhc  membra na  adip^fay  as  far  as  the  mufcles; 
then  taking  off  the  linen  roller,  and  an  affidant  drawing 
back  the  flcin  as  far  as  it  will  go,  you  make  your  wound 
from  the  edges  of  it  whea  drawn  back,  through  the  flefh 
to  the  bohe,  in  the  fame  manner  as  you  did  through  the 
fkin.  Before  you  faw  the  bones,  you  mgd  cut  the  ligament 
between  them,  with  the  point  of  your  knife;  and  the  affilb 
ant  who  holds  the  leg  while  ir  is  fawing,  mud  obferve  not 
to  lift  it  upwards,  which  would  clog  the  indrume.nt;  and  at 
the  f^ me  time,  not  to  let  it  drop,  led  the  weight  of  the 
limb  fhould  frai^Vure  the  b.one,  before  it  is,  qviitefawed  thro’. 

In  amputating  below  the  knee,  it  is  of  advantage  to  dand 
qn  the  infidc  of  the  leg  ;  becaufe  the  tibia  and  fibula  lie  in 
^  pofition  to  be  fawed  at  the  lame  time,  if  the  indrunieni 
be  applied  externally  :  whereas,  if  we  lay  it  on  the  infide 
pf  thc'kg,  the  tibia  will  be  divided  fird,  and  the  fibula 
terwards  which  not  onlv  lengthens  the  operation,  but  is 
alfo  apt  to  fplinter  xht  fibula  when  it  is  almod  fawed  t)iro’, 
unlefs  the  affidant  be  very  careful  in  fupportiqg  it. 

When:  the  leg  is  taken  off,  the  ne.xt  regard  is  to  be  bad 
to  the  dopping  the  bjood;  which  mud  be  effefiualiy  done 
,  before  the  patient  is  put  to  bed,  or  there  will  be  great  dan¬ 
ger  of  bleeding  again,  when  the  fever  is  excited,  and  the 
vefTels  of  the  dump  dilated,  both  which  hap-pen  a  very  little 
-while  after  the  operation,  '  There  is  no  method  For  ihis 
purpofe  fo  fecure,  as  taking  up  the  extremities  of  the  veffels 
with  a  needle,  and  ligature  in  the  following  manner.  As 
fooa  as  the  aniputation  is  performed,  the  affidant.  mud  loofen 
the.  tourniquet  for  a  moment,  upon  which  the  orifices  of 
the  arteries  will  appear  by  the  iffue  of  the  blood.  The  Ot 
perator  having  then  fixed  his  eye  upon  one  of  the  lar.ged 
veffels,  paffes  a  crooked  needle  through  the  flefh,  a  little 
more  ^han  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  the  orifice,  and  about 
the  fame  depth,  in  fuch  a  diredlmn  as  to  make  nearly  one 
third  of  a  circle  round  the  vefl’el  :  then  withd;  awing  the 
needle,  he  a  fecond  time  paffes  it  into  the  flefn  and  out  ar 
gain,  in  the  fame  manner  and  about  the  fime  didance  below 
the  orifice  of  the  veffcl.  By  this  means,  the  thread  will  al¬ 
mod  encompjfs  the  vf  ffe!,  and  when  it  is  tied  (which  fhould 
be  done  by  the  furgeon’s  knot)  will  neceffarily  inclofe  it 
within  the  dri(d>ire.  All  the  confiderable  arteries  are  to  be. 
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taken  up  in  the  fame  manner  ;  that  is,  the  tourniquet  is  to 
be  loofened  in  order  to  difcover  the  velfel,  and  tlien  the 
needle  is  to  be  paffed  round.  This  is  a  much  better  way 
than  ufing  the  artery  forceps,  where  the  rcffels  are  apt  to 
flip  aw^ay  out  of  the  ligature  ;  and  as  to  dyptick  applications, 
their  want  of  fafety  is  fo  well  known,  that  the  ufe  of  them, 
in  hsemorrbages  from  large  veffels,  is  alniolf  univerfaJiy  re*> 
jedted  ;  though  it  is  thought  by  fev*^rai  furgeons  who  liave 
experienced  the  vinuc  of  agaric,  that  it  will  be  found  tobe 
a  more  powerful  adiingent  ihan  any  hitherto  difeovered. 

It  fometimes  happens  in  a  lar^C  dump,  that  ten  or  more 
veflels  require  tying  j  which  done,  you  muft  apply  loofe  dry 
lint  to  the  wound  ;  or  in  cafe  the  fmall  veflVis  bleed  plenii- 
fully,  you  may  throv/ a  handful  of  flour  amongd  the  lint, 
which  will  contribute  to  the  more  effedlual  i.opping  up  their 
orifices.  Before  you  lay  on  the  pledgit,  you  mud  bind  the 
dump,  and  begin  to  roll  from  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh 
down  to  the  extremity  of  the  flump  The  ufe  of  this  roller 
is  to  keep  the  ffiin  forwards,  which,  notwithdandmg  the 
deps  already  taken  to  prevent  its  failing  back,  would  in 
fonic  meafure  do  fo,  unlefs  fudained  in  this  manner.  The 
dreffing  may  be  fecured  by  the  crofs  cloth  and'gentic  band¬ 
age  ;  and  the  methol  of  treating  the  wound  may  be  learnt 
from  what  has  been  faid  with  refpedt  to  recent  incifed 
wounds. 

In  amputating  the  thigh,  the  fird  incifion  is  to  be  made 
a  little  more  than  two  inches  above  the  middle  of  the  pa- 
lella.  After  the  operation,  a  roller  fhould  be  carried  round 
the  body,  and  down  the  thigh,  to  fupport  the  fkin  and  flefh j 
this  is  alfo  the  mod  proper  bandage,  as  ablceffes  wflll  fome¬ 
times  form  in  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  which  cannot 
difeharge  themfelves  fo  conveniently  with  any  other,  it  being 
almod  irnpraidicabie  to  roll  above  the  abfcels,  unlefs  we  be¬ 
gin  from  the  bodyi 

The  amputation  of  the  arm  or  cubit  differs  fo  little  from 
the  foregoing  operations,  that  it  will  be  but  a  repetition  to- 
deferibe  it.  However,  it  rnud  be  laid  down  as  a  rule.,  to 
preferve  as  much  of  the  limb  as  poffible,  and,  in  ail  ampu¬ 
tations  of  the  upper  limbs,  to  place  your  patient  in  a 
chair. 

The  amputation  of  the  fingers  and  toes  is  better  perform¬ 
ed  in  tbeif  articulation,  than  by  any  of  the  other  luethods: 
for  this  purcofe,  a  flraight  knife  mud  be  ufed,  and  ihe.in- 
cifion  of  the  flein  be  made  not  exactly  upon  ih^  joint,  but  a 
little  towards  tiie  extremity  of  the  fingers,  that  more  of  it 
may  be  preferved  for  the  eafi^  healing  afterwards  :  it  will 
jalfo  facilitate  the  feparation  in  the  joint,  when  you  cot  the 
finger  from  the  metacarpal  to  make  two  fmall  longi¬ 

tudinal  incifions  on  each  fide  ofii  fird.  In  thefe  amputations, 
there  is  generally  a  veffel  or  two  ihat^requ  te  tying,  and 
which  often  prove  troublefome  when  tiie  ligature  is  o- 
miited.  ' 

It  may  happen  that  the  bones  of  the  toe?,  .and  part  only 
of  the  mctatarfal  bones,  are  carious;  in  which  cafe,  the  leg. 
need  not  be  cut  off,  but  only  fo  much  of  the  foot  as  is  dif- 
ordered  :  a  fmall  fpring-faw  is  better  to  divide  wfith  here, 
than  a  large  one.  When  this  operation  is  performed,  the 
heel  and  remainder  of  the  feet  will  be  of  great fervicc,  and 
the  W'oand  heal  up  fafely.  < 

Explanation  of  Fig.  7  Plate  CLVHI. 

A,  The  figure  of  the  amputating  knife.  The-length  of 
the  blade  and  handle  fhould  be  about  thirteen  inches. 

n,. 
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B,  The  figure  of  rhe  faw  ufed  in  amputating  the  limbs. 
The  length  of  the  handle  and  faw  fiioald  be  about  feventeen 
inches. 

O  F  L  U  X  A  T  I  O  N  S. 

A  Bone  is  faid  to  be  luxated  or  diflocated,  when  it  is 
moved  out  of  its  place  or  articulation,  fo  as  to  impede  its 
proper  moiioii  and  ofTice, 

Luxation  of  the  Nose. 

It  fometlmes  happens,  that  the  bones  of  the  nofe 
-are  feparated  from  each  other,  or  diflorted  out  of  their  na¬ 
tural  places,  by  Tome  violent  blow  or  fall.  When  fuch  an 
accident  happens,  it  is  feveral  ways  difcovcred  :  as,  (i.)' 
By  the  fight,  when  we  behold  the  deformed  pofition  of  the 
nofe;  or,  (2.)  By  feeling;  orlaftly,  (3.)  By  the  ear,  when 
perceive  with  what  difficulty  the  patient  draws  his  breath 
through  his  nofirils. 

When  this  cafe  happens,  the  patient  is  to  be  fpeedily 
placed  in  a  high  chair,  that  an  affifiant  may  Hand  behind 
and  hold  his  head  firm,  in  a  proper  pofiure  :  the  furgeon  is 
then  to  introduce  with  one  hand,  a. thick  probe,  a  goofe- 
cjuill,  or  little  flick  ffiaped  for  the  purpofe,  up  the  noflril 
internally,  by  which  means  the  deprefFed  parts  of  the  nofe 
may  be  ihnifl  into  their  places  :  in  the  mean  time  he  applies 
his  other  hand  externally,  to  guide  and  direct  the  parts 
which  arc  moved  from  within  :  this  being  done,  there  is 
fcarce  any  thing  clfe  required  but  to  let  a  bit  of  flicking 
plaifler  lie  upon  the  nofe  at  the  fanK  time. 

Of  a  Dislocation  of 'the  Lower  Jaw. 

The  lower  jaw  is  indeed  feldom  luxated,  becaufeitis 
held  fo  firm  by  flrong  ligaments  and  mufcles,  by  whofe 
afiiflance  it  is  retained  in  two  finufes  in  the  bafis  of  the  cra¬ 
nium  :  but  when  it  is  by  accident  forced  out  from  thence, 
it  may  chance  to  be  on  one  fide  only,  or  eife  on  both,  it 
being  then  thrufl  directly  forwards  :  and  this  happens  moft 
frequently  from  opening  the  mouth  too  wide  in  yawning  ; 
though  it  has  fometimes  been  occalioned  by  a  violent  blow 
or  fall.  If  it  be  luxated  on  both  fides,  the  chin  will  incline 
downward,  and  the  jaw  will  be  thrufl  very  forward  :  but 
if  only  on  one  fide,  the.  chin  will  be  inclined  toward  the 
oppofite  fide  ;  the  elapfed  little  head  of  the  jaw'  not  being 
capable  of  diflocation  but  foreward  and  inward  ;  for  the 
procelTcs  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium  prevent  the  jaw  from 
being  diflocated  backwards.  ^ 

The  lower  jaw  is  chiefly  kfl^own  to  be  luxated  on  one  fide, 
when  the  chin  is  diflorted  on  the  oppofite  fide  :  for  that  part 
to  which  the  chin  inclines,  is  the  found  ;  but  that  from 
whence  it  recedes,  is  the  lukated  one  i  the  mouth  in  this 
cafe  gapes  wider  than  ufual,  fo  that  the  patient  cannot  fliut 
it,  nor  eat  with  his  teath  ;  the  lower  range  of  teeth  being 
projected  beyond,  and  on  one  fide  the  upper  :  but  when  the 
jaw  is  luxated  on  both  fides,  then  the  mouth  not  only  gapes 
-wide  and  open,  but  the  chin  alfo  hangs  down,  and  is  thrown 
dire<5lly  forwards  ;  fo  that  the  patient  cannot  fhut  his  mouth, 
fpeak  diilindlly,  or  even  fwallow  any  thing  without  much 
difficulty. 

When  the  jaw  is  cut  only  on  one  fide,  and  the  cafe  re¬ 
cent,  the  cure  is  ufually  not  fo  very  difficult;  but  when 
both  heads  are  diflocated,  and  not  prefently  reflored  to  their 
3>laces,  it  always  occafions  the  word  of  fymptoms,  as  pains. 
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inflammations,-  convulfions,  .fevers,  vomitings,  and  at  length 
death  itfelf.  . 

When  this  kind  of  luxation  happens,  the  patient  is  to  be 
diredly  feated  on  a  low  flool,  fo  that  an  aflhtant  may  hold 
his  head  firm  back  againfl  his  bread.  Then  the  furgeon  is 
to  thrud  his  two  thumbs  as  far  back  into  the  patient’s  mouth 
as  he  well  can  ;  but  they  are  firfl  wrapped  round  in  a  hand¬ 
kerchief,  to  prevent  them  from  flipping  or  being  hurt ;  and 
his  other  fingers  are  to  be  applied  to  the  jaw  externally  : 
when  he  has  got  firm  hold  of  the  jaw,  it  is  to  be  flrongly 
prefled,  firfl  downwards,  then  backwards,  and  Jaflly  up¬ 
wards,  but  fo  as  that  they  may  be  all  done  in  one  inflant  ; 
by  w'hich  means  the  elapfed  he^ds  of  the  jaw  may  be  very 
eafily  flioved  into  their  former  cavities. 

If  the  jaw  be  out  on  one  fide  only,  evjry  thing  mud  be 
done  in  the  fame  manner  :  but  the  luxated  fide  of  the  jaw 
mud  be  forced  more  drongly  downward  and  backward  than 
the  found  one. 

Of  Luxations  of  the  Head  and  Spine. 

The  luxations  which  happen  in  the  fpine  and  vertebra 
of  the  back  are  generally  imperfeft  ones.  For  it  appears 
from  an  accurate  confideration  of  the  flrudurc  and  articula¬ 
tion  of  thefe  bones,  that  none  of  the  vertebra  can  be  entire¬ 
ly  difplaced  without  being  fradtured,  and  alfo  comprefling 
or  wounding  the  fpinal  marrow,  which  mud  produce  danger 
of  indant  death.  Even  the  imperfcdl  luxations  of  thefe 
bones  arc  very  dangerous  :  which  happen  either  between 
the  two  fuperior  vertebra  of  the  neck  and  the  head,  or  elfe 
between  the  red  of  the  vertehra^  when  they  arc  forced  from 
each  other. 

Such  as  have  a  luxation  between  the  head  and  upper  ver¬ 
tebra^  feldom  efcape  being  carried  off  by  a  fpeedy  and  fud- 
den  death  :  for  in  this  cale  the  tender  medulla  which  joins 
immediately  with  the  brain,  and  is  lodged  in  the  fpine,  the 
brain  itfelf,  and  the  nerves  which  Rrife  beneath  the  occiput^ 
are. too  much  diflended,  comprefled,  or  lacerated;  the  two 
condyloide  proceffes  of  the  occiput  ufually  flip  out  of  their 
glenoide  finus’s  in  the  fird  vertebra  the  neck,  when  a 
perfon  falls  headlong  from  a  high  place,  from  off  a  ladder, 
from  on  horfeback,  or  when  he  receives  a  violent  blow  up¬ 
on  his  neck  :  they  dying  very  fuddcnly  in  this  cafe,  are 
vulgarly  faid  to  have  broke  their  neck^  though  there  is  ge¬ 
nerally  no  more  than  a  luxation :  yet  it  fometimes  happens 
that  the  vertebra  of  the  neck  are  really  fra<dufed.  If  life 
fliould  remain  after  fuch  a  luxation,  which  very  rarely  hap¬ 
pens,  the  patient’s  head  is  commonly  didorted  with  his  chin 
clofe  down  to  his  bread,  fo  that  he  can  neither  fwallow  any 
thing,  nor  fpeak,  nor  even  move  any  part  that  is  below  his 
neck:  therefore,  if  fpeedy  aflidance  be  not  had,  death  en- 
fues,  from  the  compreffure  or  hurt  of  the  medulla. 

But  to  rcpulfe  this  unwelcome  meffenger,  the  patient  is 
to  be  immediately  laid  flat  upon  the  ground  or  floor  :  then 
the  furgeon  kneeling  down  with  his  knees  againfl  the  pati¬ 
ent’s  ffioulders,  is  to  bring  them  together  fo  as  to  contain 
the  patient’s  neck  between  them  :  this  done,  he  quickly 
lays  hold  of  the  patient’s  head  with  both  bis  hands,  and 
drongly  pulling  or  extending  it,  he  gently  moves  it  from 
one  fide  to  the  other  ;  till  he  finds,  by  a  noife,  the  natural 
podure  of  the  neck,  and  the  remiffion  of  the  fymptoms, 
that  the  diflocation  is  properly  reduced  ;  by  this  method 
the  furgeon  retains  the  patient  firm  between  his  knees,  and 
k  '  . 
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performs  the  extenfion  and  redudion  between  his  hands. 

It  will  be  proper,  in  order  to  prevent  a  Junior,  and  re- 
Ilore  the  (iretched  ligaments  of  the  neck  to  their  former  vi¬ 
gour,  to  bathe  it  with  aq.  Hungar.fp.  vin.  camphx  or  fome 
other  ftrengthening  fpint  applied  warno,  as  alfo  comprefies 
dipped  in  the  fame  :  the  patient  fhould  bleed,  and  rclt 
gently  for  fome  days,  till  the  neck  be  found  fufficiently 
iirong  and  well. 

With  refped  to  the  refl  of  the  vertehree  of  the  back,  they 
are  leldom  moved  quite  out  of  their  places,  onlefs  they  are 
fradureO,  they  being  retained,  for  the  greateft  part,  by 
adhering  to  the  adjacent  ligaments  and  mufcles  :  therefore 
the  luxations  which  happen  among  them  are  ufually  imper- 
fed;  no  more  being  difplaced  than  their  two  upper  or  lower 
procefles,  and  they  often  but  on  one  fide  ;  and  this  happens 
foraetimes  to  one  of  the  ipinal  vertebra:^  and  fometimes  to 
more.  But  it  is  here  to  be  briefly  obferved,  that  it  is  ufual 
to  include  among  the  number  of  luxated  vertebra^  that 
which  is  found  and  firm,  but  isiercepted  by  others  which 
are  not  fo  :  thus  whenever  the  upper  vertebi a  of  the  loins 
from  the  lafl  of  the  back,  and  lowermolt  vertebra  ol  the 
loins  next  the  os  facruniy  are  luxated,  we  con  monJy  fay  and 
reckon  there  are  five  vertebra  out  of  their  places  ;  when, 
ftridly  fpeaking,  only  the  two  outermoft  or  the  uppermolt 
and  lowermod  of  thofc  vertebra  are  difturbed,  the  three 
middle  ones  retaining  their  natural  fituatior'  and  connedion. 

The  figns  common  to  luxations  in  the  fpina  dorjj  are 
chiefly  the  following  :  the  back  itfclf  is  found  to  be  crooked 
or  unequal,  after  the  external  violence  has  been  inflided  ; 
^thc  patient  can  neither  (land  nor  walk,  ard  his  whole  body 
feems  to  be  paralytic  ;  the  parts  which  are  beneath  the  lux¬ 
ated  vertebra  are  nearly  without  all  fenfe  and  motion  ;  the 
excrements  and  urine  cannot  be  difeharged,  or  elfe  they  are 
fometimes  emitted  involuntarily  ;  the  lower  extiernities  grow 
dead  by  degrees ;  and,  at  length,  death  itfeif  follows  ;  but 
thefe  fyroptoms  vary  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  violence 
in  the  luxation. 

Luxations  of  the  fpinal  vertebra  are  very  difficult  to  re¬ 
duce.  The  following  feems  to  be  the  moff  fuitable  method 
of  reducing  luxations  of  the  vertebra  :  when  the  apophyfes 
of  the  vertebra  are  diflocated  on  both  fides,  the  patient  is 
to  be  laid  leaning  upon  his  belly  over  a  cafle,  drum,  or  iomc 
other  gibbous  body  ;  then  two  afliftants  are  ftiongiy  to  prefs 
down  both  the  ends  of  the  luxated  fpine,  on  each  fide  ;  by 
which  means  the  bones  of  the  fpine  will  be  fet  free  from 
each  other,  lifted,  or  puflicd  up  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  and 
fo  gradually  extended.  This  done,  the  furgeon  preffes  down 
the  luxated  vertebra^  and  at  the  fame  time  nimbly  puffies 
the  foperior  part  of  the  body  upwards  :  and  by  this  means 
the  luxated  vertebra  are  fometimes  eommodioufly  reduced 
into  their  right  places  ;  but,  if  fuccefs  fliould  not  attend 
the  fiiit  time,  the  method  fhould  be  repeated  two  or  tliree 
tim'“S  more. 

It  feems  proper,  after  the  vertebra  reduced,  tb  bathe 
the  fpine  with  fp,  vin  or  to  lay  on  comprefles  dipped  in 
fp.  Tin.  camph.  Afterwards  the  p«ttienr  is  to  be  laid  in  a 
foft  and  even  bed  ;  bleeding,  and  bathing  the  weak  parts 
with  ftrengthening  fpiriis,  are  to  be  uled  as  there  may  be 
occafion. 

CyLuxATioNs^u/ the  Os  Coccyx,  and  Ribs. 

^The  os  coccyx  may  be  thiuft  inwards  by  a  v'oleoi  fall  or* 
blow,  and  it  is  often  pufhed  outwards  in  hard  birth.  Wnen 
VoL.  Ill,  97.  2  / 
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this  happens,  it  is  ufually  attended  with  violent  pain  and 
inflammation  about  the  iow'er  part  of  the  fpine,  abreefles 
form  in  the  intejiinuvi  reSlum,  and  the  faces  are  conftipa- 
ted  or  fuppreffed.  To  difeover  the  luxation  of  this  bone  the 
more  readily,  we  have  recourfe  to  the  ufe  of  our  hands  and 
eyes,  as  well  as  to  the  knowledge  of  the  forenieationed 
fyrapioms  :  nor  is  the  replacing  this  bone  very  difficult,  if 
attempted  by  a  careful  and  expert  furgeon  ;  for  if  it  be 
thruft  outwards,  it  muft  be  deprefled  into  its  right  place  by 
the  thumb,  after  which  may  be  applied  compreffis  dipped 
in  warm  wine,  or  its  fpirit,  made  broad  above,  and  narrow 
below,  to  fill  up  thepoftcrior  finus  of  the  nates  ;  and  thefe 
may  be  held  on  by  the  T  bandage  ;  but  that  part  of  this 
bandage  which  comes  between  the.thighs  fhould  be  flit,  and 
placed  fo  that  the  patient  may  go  to  Itool  without  undoing 
the  bandage,  and  to  prevent  the  bone  from  being  by  that 
means  difplaced  again. 

Wl.cn  the  os  coccyx  happens  to  be  luxated  inwards,  the 
firft  finger  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  anus.  After  it  has 
had  its  nail  cut  and  been  dipped  in  oil,  it  muft  be  thruft  as 
far  as  poflible,  that  it  may  the  more  readily  drive  out  the 
deprefled  bone  ;  the  other  fingers  being  applied  externally, 
are  to  condudl  the  bone  into  its  right  pofturc  ;  when  this 
has  been  done,  it  will  be  proper  for  the  patient  to  reft  feme 
time  upon  the  bed  ;  and  when  he  fits  up,  it  fhould  be  in  a 
chair  with  a  hole  in  its  bottom,  left  the  aflfeded  part  fliould 
be  otherwife  compreffed  or  difturbed. 

The  ribs  are' indeed  fometimes,  though  but  feldom,  dif¬ 
located  ;  for  upon  the  affault  of  fome  external  violence,  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  them  to  be  difplaced  either  upwards, 
downwards,  inwards,  or  outwards.  They  cannot  be  eafily 
luxated  outwards,  bccaufe  prevented  by  the  vertebral  pro- 
ceffes,  and  refifted  by  very  thick  and  ftrong  raufcles  :  but 
when  they  are  drove  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax^  they  not 
only  lacerate  the  pleura^  but  do  generally  great  injury  to 
the  contained  parts  ;  in-confequence  whereof  arife  nioft  fhirp 
pains,  inflammations,  difficulty  of  breathing,  cough,  ulcers, 
immobility,  and  many  other  dangerous  fymptoms  of  the  like 
nature. 

When  the  rib  Is  diflocated  either  upwards  or  downwards, 
in  order  to  replace  it  conveniently,  the  patient  is  to  be  laid 
on  his  belly  upon  a  table,  and  the  furgeon  muft  ftrive  to  re¬ 
duce  the  luxateduib  inro  its  right  place  with  his  hands;  or, 
the  arm  of  the  difordered  fide  may  be  fufpended  over  a  gate 
or  ladder,  and  while  the  ribs  are  thus  itretched  up  from  each 
other,  the  heads  of  fuch  as  are  luxated  may  be  pufhed  into 
their  former  feat. 

But  thofe  luxations  wherein  the  heads  of  the  ribs  are 
forced  into  the  thorax^  are  generally  found  to  be  much  the 
moft  difficult  to  reduce  ;  finee  neither  the  hand,  nor  any  o- 
ther  inftrument,  can  be  applied  internally  to  dire<5f  the  luxa¬ 
ted  heads  of  the  ribs  :  in  this;Cafe  it  feems  proper  to  lay 
th^paiient  on  his  belly  over  fome  gibbous  or  cylindric  l  ody, 
and  CO  move  the  fore  part  of  the  rib  inwards  towards  the 
back,  fliaking  it  fometimes;-  for  thus  generally  the  head  of 
the  luxated  ribsftips  into  its  former  place  :  but  if  this  me¬ 
thod  of  cure  will  avail  nothing,  and  the  deplorable  condition 
of  the  patient  requires  fpeedy  help,  we  have  no  remedy 
left  but  incifion,  and  endeavouring  to  replace  the  luxated 
head  of  the  rib  with  the  fingers,  plyers,  or  little  hooks.  In 
the  mean  time,  where  the  fymptoms  are  not  very  urgent, 
and  the  heads  of  the  ribs  but  little  difplaced,  it  is  advifeabfe 
neither  to  cut  the  flefh,  nor  violently  force  the  ribs;  be- 
S  H  caufe 
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caufe  there  are  feveral  inflances  where  the  luxated  ribs  have 
retained  their  diflocated  fUtions  without. any  hurt;  but  a- 
bove  all,  care  ftiull:  be  taken  to  lay  on  a  comprefs  dipped  in 
warrriAS'/’.  Vin.  or  ^p.Vtn.  Camph. 

The  clavicles  may  be  diflocated  either  from  the  top  of 
the  fiernum^  or  procejfus  acromion  of  the  fcapula^  by  fome 
external  violence,  as  a  fail,  blow,  the  lifting  fome  great 
weight,  or  the  like, 

.  Of  a  Lvxation  of  the  Humerus. 

The  humerusy  from  the  length  and  laxity  of  its  liga¬ 
ments.  the  largenefs  of  its  motion  and  the  fliailowoefs  of 
the  cavity  in  the  fcapuhy  into  which  it  is.  articulated,  is 
thereby  rendered  of  -di  bones  the  molt  fubje^l  to  be  luxated. 
The  head  of  this  bone  may  often  be  diflov-ated  under  the 
arm-pit,  fometimes  forwards,  fometirnes  backwards,-  and 
even  below  flie  fpacula  ;  but  feidom  perpendicularly  down¬ 
wards,  and  never  dire<5lly  upwards  unlels  the  acromion  and 
coracoids  procefTes  of  the  fcapnla  fhould  chance  to  be  frac¬ 
tured  at  the  fame  time  :  befides,  as  long  as  the  (Irong 
deltoids  and  bicipital  mufcles  of  the  humerus  remain  entire, 
they  greatly  refill  and  keep  down  the  humerus  from  being 
luxated  upwards. 

Wuen  the  hufnerus  is  luxated  doyon^ards y  (i.)  There 
fuddenly  appears. a  cavity,  and  upon  prefKng  with  the  fin¬ 
gers  you  will  perceive  a  ftnus ;  but  under  the  arm  there 
mufl:  be  a  tumour,  becaule  the  head  of  the  bone  is  thrull 
there.  (2.)  The  procejfus  acromion  will  feem  to  flick  out 
further  than  ufual,  becaufe^of  the  adjacent  finus.  (3.)  The 
The  luxated  arm  will  be  longer  than  the  other,  and  it  can¬ 
not  be  lifted  up  towards  the  head  without  violent  pain,  and 
fonaetimes  it  cannot  be  lifted  up  at  all,  or  even  extended. 
But  when  the  humerus  is  luxated  fornxsards  as  well  as  down¬ 
wards,  there  will  be  obferved  the  fame  Jinus  under  the 
procejfus  acroinion  as  before,  and  a  tumour  will  appear 
from  the  head  of  the  hu7nerus  projefling  towards  the  bread, 
under  xht  axilla  :  the  arm  itfelf  alfo  cannot  be  moved  with¬ 
out  exciting  the  mofl  acute  pain.  Laflly,  When  the  hu‘ 
merus  is  luxated  backnuards,  the  cubitus  is  thrown  for¬ 
wards  towards  the  pracordtUy  and  the  head  of  the  bone 
makes  a  protuberance  in  the  fhoulder  ;  the  arm  itfelf  cannot 
be  bent  nor  extended,  nor  even  palled  outwards  from  the 
bread,  without  occafioning  the  mod  violent  pairvs;  but  no 
luxation  of  this  limb  is  attended  with  fuch  dangerous 
fymptoms,  as  when  it  is  diflocated  forwards  or  inwards;  be¬ 
caule  the  luxated  head  of  the  humerus  cannot  avoid  inju¬ 
ring  the  large  arteries  and  nerves  of  the  arm  ;  in  confequence 
of  which,  various  fymptoms  will  ajF'fe. 

As  foon  therefore  as  the  luxation  is  difeovered  in  the 
humerus,  the  fafed  way  will  be  to  feat  the  patient  on  the 
floor,  or  on  a  low  dool.  Two  drong  affillants  areto  be  placed 
on  each  fide  the  patient;  one  of  which  fhould  fecure  his  bo-- 
dy,  and,  if  pofiible,  the  fcapula  too,  that  it  may  not  give 
way  to  the  extenfion  ;  while  the  other  lays  firm  bold  of  the 
luxated  arm  with  both  his  hands,  a  little  above  the  cubitus, 
gradually  and  drongly  extending- it.  But  before  that  ex¬ 
tenfion  be  made,  the  furgeon  himfeif  fhould  have  a  large 
napkin,  of  a  fuificient  length,  tied  at  the  ends,  and  hung 
about  his  neck  fo  that  the  knot  may  be  behind but  the 
-  other  part  of  the  napkin  mud  hmg  over  his  bread  :  then 
the  patient’s  arm  mud  be  put  through  the  napkin  up  to  the 
flioulder,  arid  the  furgeon  at  the  fame  time  lays  hold  ofthe 
.  head  of  the  humerus  with  both  his  hands :  this  done,  he 


orders  the  aflidant  to  extend  the  limb  fufficlentiy,  and  in 
the  mean  time  he  himfeif 'elevates  the  head  of  the  patient’s 
humerus  napkin  about  his  neck,  directing  it  with 

hts  hands,  till  it  flip  into  its  former  cavity  in  the  fcapula^ 

'  Of  a  Luxation  ^  Cubitus .  - 

The  cubitus,  coafiding  of  two  bones,  the  ulna  and  the 
radius,  ^is  articulated  by  gingl)mus.  The  conneiftion  of 
thefe  bones  is  fuch,  that  the  ulna  or  cubitus,  as  being  the 
larged  bone,  and  feated  in  the  inferior  part  of  the  arm,' 
does  of  itfelf  perform  the  whole  fleftion  *and  extenfion  , of 
the  arm;  yet  it  cannot  perform  that  motion  without  carry¬ 
ing  the  radius  along  w^th  it ;  fo  that  the  rauius  always 
follows  the  ulna  in  fleidion  and  extenfion :  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  radius  may  be  turned  along  with  the  Iiand  both 
inward  and  outward,  without  at  all  moving  or  bending  the 
ulna  ;  as  when  the  pronation  and  fupination  oPthe  hand  is 
made  thereby.  Both  thefe  boncs  of  the  cubitus  are  fo  arti¬ 
culated  with  the  lower  h.  ad  of  the  os  hufneri,  that  large 
protuberances  are  received  int  j  deep  cavities  or  grooves, 
and  the  whole  inveded  and  tadened  with  exceeding  (hong 
ligaments  ;  fo  that  not^vithdanding  riie  cubitus  may  be  lux¬ 
ated  in  all  four  directions,  outward,  invv.ird,  forward,  and 
backward,  yet  it  is  but  feidom  tha-i  it  fuffers  a  perfetJl  or 
entire  diflocation,  uniefs  the  upper  part  of  the  called 
olecranon,  be  broken,  or  the  ligaments  of  the  cubitus  much 
weakened,  by  fome  very  great  external  violence. 

If  the  cubitus  be  luxated  backward,  which  is  the  mofl 
frequent  of  all  others,  then  the  arm  becon^es  crooked  and 
fhorter,  and  it  cannot  be  extended.  In  the  inward  part  of 
the  bend  of  the  arm>  the  head  of  the  humerus  may  be  ob¬ 
ferved  to  flick  out ;  in  the  back  part  of  the  fame,  the  head 
of  the  ulna  or  olecranon  will  be  protuberant,  and  between 
both  bones  will  appear  a  finus  or  cavity.  But  it  very  fei¬ 
dom  happens  that  xht  cubitus  is  luxated fortuardy  from  the 
largenefs  of  the  olecranon  ;  uniefs  that  be  fraiflured  at  the 
fame  time.  But  if  this  fhould  happen,  the  head  of  the  hu* 
merus  will  flick  cut  behind,  and  that  of  the  before  ; 

and  there  will  be  a  cavity  more  or  lefs  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  the  luxation.  When  the  cubitus  is  luxated  ex¬ 
ternally,  the  protuberance  appears  on  the  outfide  of  the 
cuhitus'%  and  the  contrary  when  luxated  inwards.  To  con¬ 
clude,  uniefs  the  ligaments  and  mufcles  of  the  cubitus  are 
quite  broken  in  two,  it  is  fo  far  from  being  capable  of  fufr 
fering  a  perfect  diflocation,  that  no  more  can  happen  to  it 
than  a  fubluxation,  /.  e.  it  can  but  recede  but  a  very  little 
way  out  of  its''right  place:  but  whatever  of  this  kind  hap¬ 
pens,  the  cafe  may  be  very  eafily  underftood,  by  feeling 
and  infpeifling  the  part,  if  there  be  no  tumor;  but  if  the 
joint  be  much  fwelied,  it  is  very  difficult  to  be  difeovered. 

Be  the  luxation,  however,  more  or  lefs,  the  patient  mufl. 
be  fpesdily  placed  in  a  chair;  and  both  parts  of  the  limb, 
the  humerus  and  the  cubitus,  mufl  be  extended  in  oppofite 
direiflions  by  two  ftouf'afliflants,  till  the  mufcles-arc  found 
pretty  tight,  with  a  free  fpace  between  the  bones  ;  then  the 
luxated  bone  mufl  be  replaced  with  the  furgeon’sbare  hajids, 
or  together  with  bandages  ;  and  that  the  procefTes  may  fall 
into  their  finufes,  the  cubitus  mufl  be  afterwards  fuddenly 
bent.  But  if  the  tendons  and  ligaments  are  fo  violently 
ftrained,  that  they  can  fcarce  perform  their  office;  it  will 
not  be  improper  to  anoint  them  well  with  emollient  oils, 
ointments,  or  the  fat  of  animals,  or  to  apply  emollient  fo¬ 
mentations  and  cataplafms. 
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As  Toon  £s  the  reduction  hns  been  by  thefe  means •€fFe(5l- 
ed,  the  articulation  mu. I  be  bound  up  with  a  proper  ban¬ 
dage,  and  the  arm  is  to  be  afterwards  fufpendcd  in  a  nap¬ 
kin  or  fling  about  the  neck  :  bin  care  muit  be  taken,  that 
i  the  bandage  be  not  fufl'ered  to  be  on  too  long,  nor  the  arm 
to  be  kept  all  the  time  (till,  without  Tome  gentle  motion. 

Luxations  Hand,  Carpus,  Metaca‘rpus, 

and  Fingers. 

Notwithstanding  the  hand  is  very  accurately  con- 
Dc^ted  to  the  two  preceding  bones,  and  particularly  to  the 
radiusy  by  means  of  the  carpus  and  rtrong  ligaments,  yet 
it  fometimes  fulTers  luxation  in  all  four  dirciflions  ;  but  it  is 
generally  not  fo  eafy  to  be  luxated  on  either  fide,  as  for¬ 
ward  or  backward,  becaiife  of  the  two  procelT.  s  of  the  ra¬ 
dius  and  ulnay  which  guard  it  on  each  fide.  The  hand  is 
faid  to  be  luxated  fornssards  or  imvardsy  when  it  recedes 
from  the  mufcles  which  bend  the  fingers ;  to  be  luxated 
hack'wardy  v/hen  it  departs  from  the  mufcles  which  extend 
the  fingers  :  much  alio  in  the  fame  manner,  the  hand  is 
ju<lged  to  be  luxated  ouinssardy  when  the  carpus  makes  a' 
tumor  near  the  thumb,  and  a  cavity  near  the  little  finger; 
to  be  luxated  iii’wqrdy  v^hen  the  contrary  happens. 

It  feems  to  be  the  fafefl  way  immediately  to  reduce  what 
is  difplaced ;  and  that  this  may  fucceed  the  better,  two 
things  are  to  be  chiefly  regarded :  (i.)  That  the  luxated 
.  hand  be  fufficiently  extended  by  two  aflifla-nts,  one  of  which 
is  to  lay  hold  of  the  Hand,  and  the  other  of  the  humeruSy 
pulling  in  oppofitc  directions:  (2.)  That  the  part  of  the  ex¬ 
tended  hand,  where  the  finus  is,  be  placed  on  a  table,  dr 
fomc  other  flat  body,  that  whatever  flicks  up  may  be  de- 
prefled :  by  which  method  the  hand,  in  whatever  pan  lux¬ 
ated,  may  be  very  readily  reduced  into  Its  natural  feat. 

It  alfo  fometimes  happens,  that  one  or  two  of  the  eight 
little  bones  of  the  carpus  are  luxated  and  diflot  ted  from 
their  natural  feat  by  fome  external  violence.  When  this 
happens,  there  will  be  perceived  a  tumor  in  one  part,  and  a 
cavity  in  another,  which  may  be  alfo  felt  by  the  fingers  ; 
befides,'  violent  pains  will  be  felt  by  the  patient.  For  the 
reft,  as  this  kind  of  luxation  is  very  eafily  difeovered,  part¬ 
ly  by  the  fight,  and  partly  alfo  by  feeling  ;  fo,  when  it  is 
recent,  it  is  almoft  as  readily  cured,  letting  the  hand  be  ex¬ 
tended  in  the  manner  we  before  propofed,  and  the  difloca- 
ted  bone  be  afterwards  forced  into  its  place. 

The  four  fmall  bones,  which  are  found  in  the  metacar¬ 
pus  or  palm  of  the  hand,  may  be  fometimes  luxated  from 
the  carpus  to  which  their  upper  parts  are  conntdtcd  ; 

which  ufually  happens  from  fome  external  violence.  The 
two  bones  which  are  feated  in  the  middle  between  the  two 
other  external  ones,  cannot  be  diflocated  to  either  fide ;  as 
the  two  external  ones  which  fuftain  the  firft  and  little  fin¬ 
gers  cannot  be  luxated  inwardly,  but  are  more  eafily  driven 
outward:  though  each  of  them  may  be  luxated  on  the  fore 
or  back  part  of  the  hand.  BCit  which  ever  of  thefe  happens, 
the  particular  difordet  may  be  difeovered  and  examined  by 
feeling  and  infpeiftiDg,  and  the  cure  may  be  carried  on  in 
altogether  the  Hmc  method  which  we  diredled  before. 

Laftly,  The  bones  of  the  fingers,  to  which  wc  join  thofe 
of  the  thumbs,  are  liable  to  luxation,  at  each  of  their  arti¬ 
culations,  and  that  in  feveral  dirciftions.  But  thefe  acci¬ 
dents,  if  recent,  are  both  very  eafy  to  difeover  and  cure  : 
for  the  ligaments  being  not  very  robuft,  the  fat  and  muf- 
clcs  thin,  and  the  fnujes  of  the  articulations  lhallow,  rea- 
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der  the  extenfion  very  eafy,  and  the  redudion  of  them  into 
their  former  places  may  be  done  very  readily.  While  one 
hand  of  tlie  furgeon  extends  the  finger,  he  ftrives  with  his 
other  to  replace  the  bones  in  their  natural  feat. 

Of  a  Luxation  of  the  Thigh. 

Very  rare  is  it  that  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  is  dif- 
placed  out  of  its  acetabulum  ;  though  formerly  it  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  pretty  frequent,  phyficians  taking  a  fradure 
thereof  for  a  luxation,  the  reafon  whereof  may  be  taken^ 
from  the  articulation  iifelf :  (1.)  How  very  deep  is  theyf^ 
nusy  called  by  the  ancients  fnus  irox^,  and  by  the  moderns 
acetahuluviy  into  which  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  is  re¬ 
ceived.  (2.)  With  what  a  broad  concave  cartilage  is  al- 
mort  the  whole  head  of  that  bone  covered.  (3.)  Flow 
flrong  are  the  ligaments  with  which  it  is  faftened.  (4.) 
How  greatly  it  is  defended  with  exceeding  ftout  and  thick 
mufcles.  (5.)  But  how  very  brittle  is  the  neck  of  this  bone 
beyond  any  other  part  thereof :  from  all  which  it  appears^ 
that  the  neck  muft  be  far  more  frequently  and  eafily  broke, 
crpecially  in  adults,  than  its  head  diflocated :  and  though 
fomething  of  this  kind  may  fometimes  happen,  fo  as  to  make 
the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  flip  out  of  its  acetabulum  ;  yet 
that  generally  proceeds  more  from  internal  than  external 
caufes  ;  for  we  find  it  has  been  obferved  by  very  fltilfu!  pby- 
ficians,  that  the  ligaments  of  the  thigh-bone,  though  very 
ftrong,  may  be  by  various  caufes,  and  particularly  by  a  flux 
of  humours,  fo  relaxed  and  weakened,  as  to  let  the  head 
of  that  bone  flip  fpontaneoufly  out  of  its  acetabulum  ;  fp 
that  it  ftiould  feem  no  great  wonder  if  the  thigh  fhould  be 
fometimes  luxated  even  while  the  patient  lies  in  bed,  with¬ 
out  any  external  violence,  fo  that  when  they  rife,  one  leg 
appears  longer  or  fliorter  than  the  other,  and  feems  as  if  it 
were  unhinged. 

But  this  cafe  does  not  happen  fo  eafy  in  robuft  adults, 
as  in  fuch  as  are  more  young  and  tender. 

'  Whenever  the  faid  head  of  the  thigh-bone  is  thruft  out, 
it  is  almoft  always  wholly  difplaced,  fo  as  to  make  a  perfect 
luxation.  The  cxa6l  roundnefs  of  this  head,  with  the  great 
force  of  the  circumjacent  mufcles,  and  the  narrownefs  of 
the  fides  of  the  acetabuluniy  will  not  admit  the  bone  to  be 
diflocated  a  little  way  only  ;  for  as  Toon  as  the  head  of  this 
bone  is  thruft  up  to  the  edge  of  the  acetabuUony  it  muft: 
unavoidably  either  turn  quite  out,  or  elfe  fall  back  again 
into  its  right  place. 

The  thigh  is  iilually  luxated  four  ways  ;  up^asardy  donssn^ 
nvardy  hack'wardy  and  foriuard ;  but  it  is  meft  frequently 
diflocated  downwards  and  inwards,  towards  the  large  fora^  ' 
meri  in  the  os'^puhis  .-  for  befides  that. the  cartilaginous  de¬ 
fence  on  the  lower  part  of  the  acetabultwt  is  not  fo  high  as 
the  reft,  the  ligavientum  rotundum  is  found  to  give  way 
more  eafily  in  that  part  than  any  other :  and  laftly,  the  ad¬ 
jacent  mufcles  are  found  to  be  weakeft  in  their  rtfiftahee  on 
this  part,  being  inrufllcient  to  keep  the  head  of  thi|  bone 
from  flipping  out ;  and  then  there  is  a  certain  eminence  in, 
this  edge  of  the  acetabulumy  which  keeps  the  head  of  the 
os.femoris  from  falling  back  again  into  its  right  .place  :  but 
if  the  head  of  this  bone  be  dilplaced  outwards,  it  generally 
flips  upwards  at  the  fame  time  ;  it  being  fcarce  poflible  but 
the  very  ftrong  mufcles  of  the  thigh  muft  then  draw  the 
bone  upwards,  and  then  there  is  no  eminence  there,  in  the 
edge  of  the  acetabuluniy  to  refift  the  head  of  the  bone  ira 
that  paflage  j  but  ftiould  it  at  time  be  luxated  by  an  ex¬ 
ternal  . 
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ternal  force,  there  certainly  be  a  rupture  of  the  round 
'ligament. 

When  the  thigh  is  cliflocated  forwards  and  downwards, 
■which  is  what  iifually  happens,  the  leg  hangs  (Iraddling  out¬ 
ward,  ancf  is  longer  than  the  other;  alfo  tlie  knee  and  foot 
turn  outwards  ;  the  head  of  the  bone  itfelf  will  be  felt  near 
the  lower  part  of  the  inguen  and  os  pubis  :  fomciimes  there 
is  a  fuppreihon  of  urine  in  this  cafe  ;  when  forae  nerve, 
v/hich  communicates  with  the  bladder,  is  violently  compref- 
fed  ;  in  the  buttock  may  be  perceived  a  cavity,  from  the 
trochanter  major  and  the  red  Of  the  bone  being  difplaced  ; 
and  if  the  thigh-bone  be  not  timely  replaced  into  its  aceta- 
iuluniy  the  whole  limb  withers  diortly  afterwards  ;  and  this 
IS  the  reafon  why  the  patient  can  bear  little  or  no  ftrefs  up¬ 
on  that  limb,  but  muft  always  incline  and  throw  the  weight 
ofliis  body  upon  the  other. 

Bnt  if  the  thigh-bone  be  difplaced  backward,  it  is  ufually 
^rawn  upward  alfo  at  the  fame  time :  hence  there  will  be 
perceived  a  cavity  behind  the  inguen  ;  but  upon  the  haunch 
or  buttock,  a  tumour;  becaufe  the  head  and  trochanter  oi 
this  bone  will  ba  thruft  there.  The  tumour  in  the  haunch 
being  thrufl  upwards,  the  reft  of  the  limb  will  become  (horter 
than  the  other,  and  the  foot  will  feem  to  turn  invvards  ;  tbc 
heel  will  not  touch  the  ground,  and  fo  the  perfon  will  feem 
to  ftand  upon  his  toes  ;  and  laftly,  the  luxated  limb  may  be 
bent  with  more  eafe  than  extended. 

We  do  not  without  reafon  judge  the  thigh  to  be  luxated, 
(i.)  When  we  find  the  ligaments  of  the  bone  have  been  re¬ 
laxed  by  fome  preceding  congeftion  of  humours,  and  when 
no  external  violence  has  been  exerted  upon  it,  efpecially  m 
young  patients.  (2.)  When  neither  the  fymptoms,  pain, 
tumour,  or  inflammation  follow:  and  laflly,  (3.)  When 
the  whole  limb  may  be  bent  and  turned  about  at  the  aceta- 
f)ulum  without  any  crufhing  of  the  bones,  which  is  other- 
wife  common  in  fra^ures.  The  contrary  of  thefe  figns  are 
flrong  indications  that  a  fra<5lare  is  prefent  ;  more  particu¬ 
larly  if  the  foot  in  grown  perfons  be  fliorter,  from  the  in¬ 
jury  of  any  external  violence,  and  you  hear  a  grating  of  the 
bones  in  moving  the  limb. 

The  luxated  bone  is  always  to  be  replaced  in  a  method 
agreeable  to  the  nature  and  dire<51ion  of  the  diflocation. 
When  it  is  difplaced  forwards  and  downwards,  the  patient  is 
to  be  laid  flat  upon  his  back  on  a  table;  then  a  linen  napkin 
or  ftrong  fling  is  to  be  made  fafi  over  the  groin  about  the 
partafFe^ed,  fo  that  one  end  of  the  fling  may  come  over  the 
belly,  and  the  other  over  the  nates  and  back,  to  be  both  tied 
together  in  a  knot  upon  the  fpine  of  the  os  iliuvty  and  after¬ 
wards  fattened  to  a  hook  fixed  in  fome  pott,  or  held  firm 
t)y  fojne  aflitt^nts;  rather  the  firft,  if  we  ufe  the  polyfpafton 
or  pulley,  to  retain  the  patient’s  body  firm  from  giving  way 
in  the  extenfion;  in  like  manner,  at  the  bottom  of  the  thigh, 

^  little  above  the  knee,  there  mutt  be  alfo  fattened  another 
napkin,  or  fling,  with  a  comprefs  between  it  and  the  thigh. 
Both  the  flings  being  drawn  tight,  the  thigh  is  to  be  extend¬ 
ed,  not  vehemently,  but  only  fo  much  as  is  fufficient  to  draw 
the  bone  out  of  its  finus,  that  it  may  be  replaced  into  its^ 
acetabulum  by  the  fiirgeon’s  hands;  one  hand  is  to  prefs  the 
bead  of  the  thigh-bone  outward,  while  the  other  conduels 
the  knee  inwards  ;  or,  the  redudion  may  be  made  by  nap¬ 
kins,  faflcned  round  the  extremities  of  the  thigh  like  flings, 
much  as  in  a  luxation  of  the  humerus:  which  will  be  more 
likely  to  fucceed  if  the  kKjee  be  at  the  fame  time  prefFed  in- 
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wards  by  the  hands.  When  the  fore-recited  means  are  not 
fufficient  to  make  the  extenfion,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  make 
ufe  of  the  polyfpatton  or  pulley.  As  Toon  as  the  thigh  is 
found 'to  be  fufficiently  extended,  the  furgeon  muft  take  par¬ 
ticular  care  to  rettore  the  luxated  head  of  the  thigh-bone, 
with  his  hands  from  the  os  pubis  into  its  former  feat. 

Whenever  the  thigh  is  luxated  backward,  the  patient  is 
to  be  placed  fiat  on  a  table,  with  his  face  downward  ;  and 
the  thigh  is  to  be  extended  in  diredly  the  fame  mander,  bat 
a  little  more  ttrongly  than  we  juft  now  propofed;  and  the  re- 
du<dionis  to  be  effected  afterwards  by  the  furgeon’s  hands,  an 
afiiftaot  in  the  mean  time  extending  the  limb,  and  turning  it 
inwards;  by  this  means  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  gene¬ 
rally  flips  very  rcadly  again  into  its  acetabulum. 

Of  a  Luxation  of  the  Patella  ^w^/Knee,  Tibia 
and  Fibula, 

The  patella  Is  ufually  luxated  moftly  on  the  internal  or 
external  fide  of  the  joint ;  but  whenever  the  knee  is  perfect¬ 
ly  luxated,  the  patella  can  fcarce  avoid  being  difplaced  at 
the  fame  time,  becaufe  of  its  ttrong  connection  to  the  thigh 
and  tibia. 

The  reduction  of  a  luxated  patella  is  ufually  no  very  great 
difiiculiy,  if  the  patient  be  laid  flat  on  his  back  upon  a  tabic 
or  bed,  or  if  he  be  laid  in  that  pofture  upon  an  even  floor, 
fo  as  that  the  leg  may  be  pulled  out  ftrait  by  an  affiftant ; 
for  then  the  furgeon  may  firmly  grafp  the  patella  with  his 
fingers,  and  afterwards  prefs  it  ttrongly  into  its  right  place; 
which  may  be  alfo  eflFcCted  if  the  patient  ttands  upright  : 
when  this  is  done,  there  remains  nothing  but  carefully  to 
bind  up  the  difordered  part,  and  to  let  the  patient  reft 
quietly  for  fome  days,  fometimes  gently  bending  and  extend¬ 
ing  his  leg  to  prevent  it  from  growing  ftiff,  till  the  pains 
are  gone  ofF,  and  the  limb  has  recovered  its  former  ftrength, 
A  luxation  of  the  knee  is  properly  fo,  when  the  tibia 
recedes  from  under  the  femur.  The  leg  is  fometimes  lux¬ 
ated  from  the  bafis  of  the  thigh-bone,  cither  on  the  out  or 
infide,  or  backwards  ;  feldom  or  never  forwards,  unlcfs  it 
be  forced  and  driven  very  violently  that  way  ;  becatrle  for¬ 
wards,  the  patella  is  bound  againft  the  articulation,  by  the 
very  ttrong  tendons  of  the  mufcles  which  extend  the  leg  ; 
nor  is  it  cafy  for  the  bones  of  the  leg  to  be  wholly  difplaced 
from  that  of  the  thigh,  fo  as  to  make  a  perfeCl  luxation  ;  by 
reafon  of  the  great  ftrength  of  the  ligaments,  and  the  two 
deep  finufes  which  receive  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone. 

As  this  kind  of  luxation  is  very  eafy  to  difeover  from  the 
thin  covering  of  the  joint,  with  the  tumors  and  cavities 
which  follow  ;  fo,  when  it  is  difeovered,  it  is  as  difficult 
to  make  a  perfcCl  cure  thereof,  without  letting  the  bones 
join  together  ;  or  leaving  fome  ftifFnefs  in  the  knee  ;  which 
firft  accident  is  ufually  called  an  anchylofts.  '* 

When  the  knee  is  but  flightly  luxated,  the  patient  is  to 
be  fcated  on  a  bed,  bench,  or  table,  and  one  aflittant  bolds 
the  thigh  firm  above  the  knee,  and  the  other  extends  the 
leg  ;  but  the  furgeon  in  the  mean  time  replaces  the  bones  by 
his  hands  and  flings  If  necefFary,  or  putties  it  by  .he  ap¬ 
plication  of  his  knee  into  its  natural  place. 

Sometimes  the  fibula  is  feparated  by  fome  external  vio¬ 
lence  from  the  thigh-bone,  and  is  then  dittorted  either  up¬ 
ward  or  downward:  and  this  generally  happens,  when  the 
foot  has  been  luxated  outwarij  ;  therefore,  when  this  is  the 
cafe,  there  is  need  of  extenfion.  The  bone  is  to  be  firft 
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reftored  to  its  natural  place,  and  then  properly  bound  up. 

Of  a  Luxation  of  the  Foot  and  Ancle. 

The  ancle  may  be  fometimcs  luxated  either  in  jumping, 
running,  or  walking and  that  in  all  tour  diredions,  inward, 
outward,  backward,  and  forward.  Which  of  thefe  ways  it 
happens  to  be  luxated,  may  be  difcoveied  by  the  particular 
poilurc  of  the  joint. 

The  ancle  is  more  or  lefs  difficult  to  reduce*  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  violence  of  the  caufc  by  which  it  is  luxa¬ 
ted  But  the  moft  ready  way  of  reducing  a  luxation  of  the 
ancle  is  to  place  the  patient  upon  a  bed,  feat,  or  table,  let¬ 
ting  the  leg  and  foon  be  extended  in  oppofitc  diredions  by 
two  affiftants,  while  the  furgeon  drives  to  reduce  the  ancle 
with  his  hands  and  lingers.  When  the  foot  is  by  this 
means  once  replaced,  it  is  proper  to  bind  it  up  carefully,  af¬ 
ter  it  has  been  well  bathed  with  oxycrate  and  fait,  advifing 
the  patient  to  keep  to  his  bed  a  good  whilie,  till  the  difor- 
dcr  and  its  Tymptoms  quite  leave  him. 

S  U  S 

SURTANA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  decandria  pentagy. 
nia  clafs.  The  calix  confids  of  fix  leavcs>  and  the  co¬ 
rolla  of  five  petals  ;  and  there  are  five  roundifh  feeds. 
There  is  but  one  fpecies,  a  native  of  America. 

URINAM,  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  fettlements  in 
Guiana,  in  South  America:  W.  tong.  56®,  and  N.  lat. 
6^  30^ 

SURMOUNTED,  in  heraldry,  is  when  one  figure  is  laid 
over  another '  As  the  pile  furmounted  of  a  chevron  in 
Plate  CXL VII.  fig.  17.  ' 

SURREPTITIOUS.  See  Subreptitious, 

SURRY,  a  county  of  England,  bounded  by  the  river 
Thames,  which  feparates  it  from  Middlefcx,  on  the 
north  ;  by  Kent,  on  the  call ;  by  SufTex,  on  the  fouth  ; 
^  and  by  Berkfhire,  on  the  weft  ;  being  thirty-four  miles 
long,  and  twenty-one  broad. 

SURROGATE,  in  law,  denotes  a  perfon  that  is  fubfti- 
tuted,  or  appointed  in  the  room  of  another. 
SURSOLID,  inarithmedek  and  algebra,  the  fifth  power, 
or  fourth  multiplication  of  any  number  or  quantity  con- 
fideved  as  a  root.  Sec  Arithmeti  ck,  and  Algebra. 
SURVEYING,  the  art  or  a£f  of  meafuring  land  ;  that  is, 
of  taking  the  diraenfions  of  any  traift  of  ground,  laying 
down  the  fame  in  a  map  or  draught,  and  finding  the 
content  or  area  thereof.  See  Geometry,  p.  699. 
SURVEYOR,  a  perfon  who  hath  the  overfight  and  care 
of  confiderable  v/orks,  lands,  or  the  like. 

Surveyor  likewife  denotes  a  gauger;  as  alfo  a  perfon 
who  furveys  lands,  and  makes  maps  of  them. 
SURVIVOR,  in  law,  fignifies  the  longeft  liver  of  joint- 
ten  nts,  or  of  any  two  perfons  jointly  interefted  in  a 
thing. 

SUS,  in  zhology,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  belonging  to  the 
order  of  bclluas  They  have  four  converging  fore-teeth 
in  the  upper  jaw,  and  fix  prominent  ones  in  the  under 
jaw  *  there  are  two  fhort  dog-teeth  la  the  upper  jaw,  and 
one  longer  and  jutting  out  in  the  under  jaw;  the  fnout 
is  truncated,  prominent,  and  mpveable.  There  are  five 
fpecies.  The  fus  ferofa,  or  common  fow,  is  a  native  of 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe.  It  feeds  coarfely,  digs 
up  roots,  ^c,  from  the  ground  with  its  fnout.  It  is  a 
VoL^III.  M*97.  2 
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Sometimes  it  happens,  that  only  the  os  calcU  or  calcaneum 
is  luxated  by  fomc  external  force,  and  that  either  towards 
the  internal  or  external  fide  of  the  foot.  Whichever  way 
it  happens,  when  there  is  pain  and  inequality  of  the  mem¬ 
ber,  that  is,  when  it  has  a  cavity  in  one  part,  and  a  tumour 
in  another,  there  is  ftrongreafon  to  fuppbfc  a  luxation  :  and 
as  foon  as  it  is  difeovered,  the  fame  method  of  cure  is  re¬ 
quired  with  that  before  recited,  keeping  the  limb  quiet  for 
fome  time  afterwards. 

Laftly,  if  any  other  bone  in  the  foot,  the  tarfus  or  me^ 
tatarfusy  ffieuld  happen  to  be  luxated  by  fome  confiderable 
external  violence,  the  ligaments  with  the  adjacent  nerves 
and  tendons  are  generally  fo  affedted  as  to  excite  not  only 
moft  acute  pains,  'but  violent  inflammations  and  convulfions; 
and  even  death  itfelf  has  been  obferved  to  be  the  confe- 
quence,  unlefs  the  bones  were  fpeedily  replaced:  it  is  there¬ 
fore  the  fafeft  way  to  reduce  the  luxations  in  thefe  bones 
of  the  foot,  by  the  method  wc  before  propofed  for  thofe  of 
the  hands,  and  that  with  the  greateft  expedition. 

SWA 

fat,  fieepy,  ftupid,  dirty  animal,  wallowing  conftantly  In 
the  mire.  The  fow  brings  forth  a  great  number  of  young 
.  at  a  litter,  and  is  therefore  confidered  as  a  profitable  ani¬ 
mal.  The  flefli,  however,  is  not  reckoned  to  be  of  the 
moft  wholefome  kind. 

SUSDAL,  a  city  of  the  province  of  Mofeow,  in  Ruffia, 
one  hundred  miles  north-caft  of  Mofeow. 
SUSPENSION,  or  Points  of  Svs?Bifsio}iy  in  mechanics, 
are  thofe  points  in  the  axis  or  beam  of  a  balance,  wherein 
the  weights  arc  applied,  or  from  which  they  are  fufpended. 
Sec  Mechanics. 

Suspension  of  Jrmsy  in  war,  a  fliort  truce  agreed  on  by 
both  armies,  in  order  to  bury  the  dead,  wait  for  frefli 
inftruftions,  or  the  like. 

Suspension,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Tit.  xxxii.  4. 
SUSSEX,  a  county  of  England,  bounded  by  Surrey  and 
.Kent  on  the  north,  by  another  part  of  Kent  on  the  eaft, 
by  the  Enghfli  channel  on  the  fouth,  and  by  Hampfhire 
on  the  weft:  being  fixty-five  miles  long,  and  twenty- 
nine  broad. 

SUTHERL  AND,  a  (hire  of  Scotland,  bounded  by  Caith- 
nefs  on  the  north,  by  the  German  Tea  on  the  eaft,  by 
Rofsfliire  on  rhe  fouth,  and  by  the  Caledonian  ocean  on 
the  weft  and  north-weft. 

SUTTON  GOLEFIELD,  a  market-town  twenty  miles 
north-weft  of  Warwick. 

SUTURE,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  152. 
Suture,  in  furgery,  a  method  of  uniting  the  lips  of  wounds. 
Sec  Surgery,  p.  650. 

SWABBER,  aa  inferior  officer  on  board  fliips  of  war, 
whofe  employment  it  is  to  fee  that  the  decks  are  kept  neat 
and  clean. 

SWxABIA,  a  circle  of  the  German  empire,  bounded  by 
Franconia  and  the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine  on  the  notth, 
by  Bavaria  on  the  eaft,  by  Switzerland  and  7'yrol  on  the 
‘  fouth,  and  by  the  river  Rhine,  which  feparatfs  it  from 
Alfatla,  on  the  weft  ;  being  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles 
long,  and  one  hundred  and  ten  broad. 

SWALE,  a  river  of  Yorkftiire,  which  rifing  on  the  con¬ 
fines  of  Weftmorland,  runs  fouih-eaft  through  Yorkftiire, 
and  fails  into  the  Oufe, 

8  I 
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SWALLOW,,  in  ornithology.  See  Hi  run  do, 

Sv/ ALLOW'WORT,  in  botany.  See  Asclepias. 

SWAN,  in  ornithology.  See  Anas. 

SWEAT,  a  fenfible  moifture  ifTuingout  of  the  pores  of  the 
f]<ins  of  animals.  See  Perspiration. 

SW^EDEN,  one  of  thetnbft  northerly  kingdoms  of  Europe, 

,  bounded  by  Norwegian  Lapland  on  the  north,  by  Ruflia 
on  the  eall,  by  the  Baltic  lea  on  the  fouth,  and  by  Nor¬ 
way  on  the  weft  ;  being  upwards  of  eight  hundred  miles 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  five  hundred  from  eaft  to, weft. 
SWEEP,  in  the  fea-language,  is  that  part  of  the  mould  of 
a  ftiip,  where  Ihe  begins  to  compafs  in  at  the  rung'heads  : 
alfo,  when  the  hawfer  is  dragged  along  the  bottom  of  the 
fea,  to  recover  any  thing  that  is  funk,  they  call  this  ac¬ 
tion  fweeping  for  it. 

SWEET,  in  the  wine-trade,  denotes  any  vegetable  juice, 
whether  obtained  by  means  of  fugar,  raifins,  or  other 
foreign  or  doraeftic  fruit,  which  is  added  to  wines,  with 
a  defign  to  improve  them. 

SWERIN,  a  town  of  lower  Saxony,  in  Germany,  capital 
of  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  and  fituated  on  the  lake  of 
Swerin  :  in  E.  long,  ii®  30^  and  N.  lat.  54®, 
SWERTIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  peotandria  digynia 
clafs.  The  corolla  is  rotated,  and  there  are  ne<ftarifcrous 
pores  at  the  bafes  of  the  differcDt  iaciniae  of  the  corolla  ; 
the  capfule  has  one  cell,  and  two  valves.  There  arc 
five  fpecics,  only  one  of  them,  viz.  the  perennis,  or 
marlh  gentian,  a  native  of  Britain. 

SWIMMING,  the  art  or  ad  of  fuftaining  the  body  in  w'a- 
ter,  and  of  moving  therein  ;  in  which  adioa  the  air-blad¬ 
der  and  fins  of  filhesL  bear  a  confidcrabie  part. 

Though  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  motion  of  the 
'  mufclcs  of  the  fcvcral  parts  of  the  body,  in  the  fwimining 
of  the  fifti  ;  yet  the  tail,  and  thofe  mufclcs  which  move 
the  lower  part  of  the  body  to  which  it  is  affixed,  are 
the  great  inftruments  by  which  their  fwift  motions  in  the 
water  are  performed.  The  moving  the  tail,  and  that 
part  of  the  body  to  which  it  adheres,  backward  and  for¬ 
ward,  or  fideways  any  one  way,  throws  the  whole  body 
of  the  fiffi  ftrongly  the  contrary  way  ;  and  even  in  fwim- 
ming  ftraight  forward,  the  motion  and  diredion  are  both 
greatly  affifted  by  the  vibrations  of  this  parr,  as  may  be 
experienced  in  the  motion  of  a  boat,  which,  when  im¬ 
pelled  forward,  may  be  firmly  guided  by  means  of  an  oar 
held  out  at  its  ftern,  and  moved  in  the  water  as  occafion 
dired^s.  The  dorfal  mufclcs,  and  thofe  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  body  between  the  anus  and  tail,  are  the  principal 
that  are  ufed  in  the  motion  of  this  part,  and  thefe  are 
''therefore  the  moft  ufeful  to  the  fiffi  in  fwimraing.  The 
mufclcs  of  the  belly  feem  to  have  their  principal  ufe  in 
the  cootra<fting  the  belly  and  the  air-bladder.  They  have 
been  fuppofed  of  ufe  to  move  the  belly-fins ;  but  there 
are  too  many  of  them  for  fuch  a  purpofe,  and  thefe  fins 
have  each  its  peculiar  mufcle  fully  fufficient  to  the  bufinefs. 
The  ufe  of  the  tail  in  fwimraing  is  eafily  feen,  by  cuttmg 
it  off,  and  committing  the  fiffi  to  the  water  without  it, 
in  which  cafe  it  is  a  moft  hclplefs  creature. 

By  the  help  of  the  tail  they  alfo  turn  about,  by  ftri- 
klng  ftrongly  with  it  on  one  fide,  and  keeping  it  bent,  fo 
as  to  a6l  I'ke  the  rudder  of  a  ffilp.  The  fins,  efpecially 
‘  the  pedloral  ones,  ferve  to  keep  the  fiffi  upright,  as  alfo  to 
afeend  and  defeend. 

Brutes  fwim  oauirally  ;  but  men  attain  this  art  by  prac- 


.  tice  and  induftry.  It  confids  principally  in  ftrlklcg  alter¬ 
nately  with  the  hands  and  feet;  which,  like  oars,  row  a 
perfon  .ft)rward  :  he  muft  keep  his  body  a  little  obliq^ue, 
that  he  may  tlie  more  eafily  cre<ft:  his  head,  and  keep  his 
mouth  above  water. 

SWINE,  in  zoology.  Sec  Sus. 

SWINGLING,  the  beating  of  flax  or  hemp.  See  Flax. 

SWITZ,  the  capital  of  one  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland, 
to  which  it  gives  name,  fituated  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
lake  Lucero,  fixteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  the  city  of  Lu- 
cern:  E.  long,  8^  30^  and  N.  lat.- 47®. 

SWITZERLAND,  or  Swisserland,  called  Helvetia  by 
the  Romans,  is  furrounded  by  the  territories  of  Germany, 
France,-  and  Italy,  being  about  two  hundred  and  fixteen 
miles  long,  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  miles  broad. 

SWORD,  an  offenfive  weapon,  worn  at  the  fide,  and  fer- 
ving  cither  to  cut  or  ftab  :  its  parts  are  the  handle,  guard, 
and  blade;  to  which  may  be  added  the  bow^  fcabbard, 
pummel,  6'^'. 

Sword-fish.  See  Xiphias. 

SYCAMORE. TREE,  in  botany.  See  Acer. 

SYCOPHANT,  an  appellation  given  by  the  ancient  Athe¬ 
nians  to  thofe  who  informed  of  the  exportation  of  figs, 
contrary  to  law;  and  hence  it  is  ftill  uled  in  general  for 
.  ail  informers,  parafites,  flatterers,  cheats, 

SYLLABLE,  ia  grammar,  a  part  of  a  word,  confifting  of 
one  or  more  letters,  pronounced  together. 

SYLLa^BUS,  in  matters  of  literature,  denotes  a  tabic  of 
contents,  ,  or  an  index  of  the  chief  heads  of  a  book  or  dif- 
courfe. 

SYLLOGISM,  in  logic,  an  argument  or  term  of  reafon- 
ing,  confifting  of  three  propofitions;  thetw'o  firft  of  which 
are  "called  premiffes,  and  the  laft  the  conclufion.  Sec  Lo¬ 
gic,  p.  991. 

SYMBOL,  a  fign  or  reprefehtatiou  of  fomeihing  moral,  by 
the  figures  or  properties  of  natural  things. 

Hence  fymbols  are  of  various  kinds,  as  hieroglyphics, 
types,  aenigmas,  parables,  fables,  drc. 

Among  Chriftians,  the  term  fymbol  denotes  the  Apo- 
ftlcs  creed. 

SYMMETRY,  the  juft  proportion  of  the  fcveral  pans  of 
any  thing,  fo  as  to  compofe  a  beautiful  whole. 

SYMPATHETIC,  fomething  that  affs,  oris  a<fted  on,  by 
fympathy:  thus  w'e  fay,  fympathetic  difeafes,  inks,  pow¬ 
ders,  ^c. 

SYMPATHY,  in  medicine,  denotes  an  indifpofition  befal¬ 
ling  one  part  of  the  body,  through  the  defed  or  diforder 
of  another;  whether  it  be  from  the  affluence  of  fome  hu¬ 
mour,  or  vapour  fenc  from  elfcwhcre;  or  from  the  want 
of  the  influence  of  Tome  matter  neceffary  to  its  adion. 

SYMPHONY,  in  mufick,  properly  denotes  a  confonanccor 
concert  of  fevcral  founds  agreeable  to  the  ear,  whether 
vocal  or  inftrumental,  called  alfo  harmony. 

SYMPHYSIS,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  148. 

SYMPHYTUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandna  mo- 
nogynia  clafs.  The  limbus  of  the  corolla  is  tubular  and 
fomewhat  ventricofe,  the  fauces  being  clofed  with  iubula- 
ted  radii.  There  arc  three  fpecies,  only  one  of  them,  viz. 
the  officinale,  orcomfrey,  a  native  of  Britain.  The  root 
of  the  comfrey  is  a  fine  mucilage. 

SYMPOSIARCH,  in  antiquity,  the  diredor,  or  manager 
of  an  entertainment.  This  office  was  fometimes  perform¬ 
ed  by  the  perfon  at  whofc  charge  the  entertainment  was 

provided; 
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provided  ;  fometimes  by  another  named  by  him  ;  and  at 
other  times,  efpecially  in  entertainments  provided  at  the 
common  expence,  he  was  cleded  by  lot,  or  by  the  fuf- 
frages  of  the  guefts. 

SYMPTOM,  in  medicine,  any  appearance  in  a  difeafe, 
which  fcrves  to  indicate  or  point  out  its  caufe,  approach, 
duration,  event,  ^c, 

SYMPTOMATICAL,  in  medicine,  is  a  term  often  ufed 
to  denote  the  difference. between  the  primary  and  fecon- 
dary  caufes  in  difeafes  :  thus  a  fever  from  pain  is  faidrto 
be  fymptomatical,  becaufe  it  rjfes  from  pain  only. 

SYNiERESIS,  conira<51ion,  in  grammar,  a  figure  whereby 
two  lyllabies  are  united  in  one  ;  as  vemens  for  vehemens, 

SYNAGOGUE,  a  particular  affembiy  of  Jews  met  toper- 
form  the  offices  of  their  religion.  Alfo  the  place  wherein 
.  they  meet. 

SYNALOEPHA,  in  grammar,  a  contradtion  of  fyllables, 
performed  principally  by  fuppreffing  fome  vowel  or  diph¬ 
thong  at  the  end  of  a  word,  on  account  of  another  vowel 
or  diphthong  at  the  beginning  of  the  next.  As  ilV  ego^ 
for  llU  ego,  &c. 

SYNARTHROSIS,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  148. 

SYNCHONOROSISi  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  148. 

SYNCHRONISM,  denotes  the  happening  of  feveral  things 
in  the  lame  time. 

SYNCOPATION,  in  mufick,  denotes  a  ft riking' or  beat¬ 
ing  of  time,  whereby  the  diflindlion  of  the  feveral  times 
or  parts  of  the  mcafurc  is  interrupted,' 

SYNCOPE,  FAINTING,  in  medicine,  a  deep  andTudden 
fwooning,  wherein  the  patient  continues  without  any  fen- 
fible  heat,  motion,  fenfe,  or  refpiratioo,  and  is  feized 
with  a  cold  fweat  over  the  whole  body,  and  all  the  parts 
turn  pale  and  cold  as  if  dead.  See  Medicine,  p.  157. 

Syncope,  m  grammar,  an  elifion  or  retrenchment  of  a  let- 

'  ter  or  lyllabie  out  of  the  middle  of  a  word,  as  catdus  for 
calidus,  ' 

SYNDIC;  in  government  and  commerce,  an  officer  in  di¬ 
vers  countries  intruded  with  the  affairs  of  a  city,  or  other 
community,  who  calls  meetings,  makes  reprefentations 
and  fbUcitations  to  the  minidry,  magiftracy,  <isc,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  exigency  of  the  cafe. 

SYNDROME,  a  word  introduced  into  medicine  by  the 
empirics,  who  mean  by  a  a  concourfe  of  fymptoms. 

SYNECDOCHE,  in  rhetoric,  a  kind  of  trope,  frequent 
among  orators  and  poets.  There  are  three  kinds  of  fy- 
nccdoches.  By  the  fird,  a  part  is  taken  foTvhe  whole; 
as  the  point  Tor  the  fword,  the  roof  for  the  houfe,  the 
fails  for  the  ffiip,  isc.  By  the  fecond,  the  whole  is  ufed 
for  a  part.  By  the  third,  the  matter  whereof  the  thing 
is  made  is  ufed  for  the  thing  itfelf ;  as  deel  for  fword, 
lilver  for  money,  <bc.  To  which  may  be  added  another 
kind,  when  the  fpecies  is  ufed  for  the  genus,  or  the  ge¬ 
nus  for  the  fpecies. 

Synecdoche,  in  Greek  and  Latin  grammar,  is  when  the 

'  ablative  of  a  part  or  an  adjunift  of  a  fentence  is  changed 
into  the  accufative. 

SYNECPHONESIS,  in  grammar,  a  coalition  whereby  two* 
fyllables  are  pronounced  as  one. 

SYNGENESIA,  in  botany.  See  Bot’any,  p.  635. 

SYNNEUROSIS,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  148; 

SYNOCHUS,  or  Synocha^  in  medicine,  a  c  n.imial  fe¬ 
ver,  without  any  remiffion.  See  Medicine.  0  79. 

SYNOD,  in  adrenomy,  a  conjunilion,  or  concourfe  of  two 


or  more  flats,  or  planets,  in  the  fame  octiciil  place  of  the 
heavens. 

Synod,  fjgnifies  alfo  a  meeting,  or  affembiy  of  ecclefiadi^ 

,  cal  perfons,  concerning  matters  of  religion. 

SYNODALS,  were  pecuniary  rents,  commonly  of  two 
diiliings,  paid  to  the-  bifliop,  or  archdeacon,  at  the  time 
of  their  Eader  vidtaticn,  by  every  pariffi  pried. 

SYNODICAL,  fomething  belonging  to  a  fynod  :  thas  fy- 
nodical  .epidics  are  circular  letters  written  by  the  fynods 
to  the  abfent  prelates  and  churches,  ,  or  even  thofe.  gene¬ 
ral  ones  directed  to  all  the  faithful,  to  inform  thcni  of 
what  had  paffed  in  the  fynod. 

SYNOECIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  fead  celebrated  at 
Athens,  in  memory  of  Thelcus’s  having  united  all  the 
petty  communities  of  Attica  into  one  Angle  commonwealth, 
the  feat  whereof  was  Athens,  where  ail  the  affcmblies 
were  to  be  held.  This  fead  was  dedicated  to  Minerva  ; 
and,  according  to  the  fcholiad  of  Thucydides,  it  v/as  held 
in  the  month  Metagitaion. 

SYNONYMOUS,  is  applied  to  a  word  or  term  that  has  the 
fame  import  dr  fignification  with  another.  , 

SYNOVIA,  in  medicine,  a  term  ufed  by  Parcclfus,  and 
his  fchool,  for  the  nutricioas  juice  propey  and  peculiar 
to  each  part  ;  thus  they  talk  of  the  fynovia  of  the  joints,’ 
of  the  brain,  drc*. 

SYNTAX,  in  grammar,  *  the  proper  condruidlon,  or  due 
difpofition  of  the  words  of  a  language,  into  fentences,-  or 
phrafes.  See  Grammar. 

SYNTEXIS,  in  medicine,  an  attenuation,  or  colliquation 
of  the  folids  of  the  body,  fuch  as  frequently  happens  in 
atrophies,  inflammations  of  the  bowels. 

SYNTHETIC,  or  Synthetical  is,  -according  to  Dr, 
Shaw,  a  term  given  to  thait  part  of  chemidry,  which,  af¬ 
ter  the  analytical  chemidry  has  taken  bodies  to  pieces,, 
or  reduced  them  to  their  principles,  can,  from  ihefe  fe- 
parated  principles,  either  recompoupd  the  fame  body 
gain,  or,  from  the  mixtures  of  the  principles  of  one  or 
more  bodies  in  various  manners,  form  a  large  fet  of  new 
produftions,  which  would  have  been  unknown  to  the  world 
but  for  this  art :  fuch  produdfions  arc  brandy,  foap,  glafs,. 
and  the  like 

SYNUSIASTS,  a  fe<d  of  heretics,  who  maintained,  that 
there  was  but  one  nature  and  one  Angle  iubdance  in  Je- 
fu  s  Chrld. 

SYRACUSE,  a  city  and  port-town  of  Sicily,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Val  de  Note,  Atuated  on  a  fine  bay  of  the  Me- 
diterranec^n  fea,  on  the  ead  coait  of  the  ifland  .*  in  E., 
long  15^5',  N  lat.  37°  25'. 

SYRIAN  a  pait  of  AAaiic  Turky,  bounded  by  Natolia  and 
Turcomania,  on  the  north;  by  Diarbec  or  Mefopotamia 
on  the  ead;  by  Arabia  and  Paledine  on  the  fouth  ;  and 
by  the  Levant-fea  on  the  wed.  Tfte  Turks  divide  Syria 
into  three  beglerbeglies,  or  vice-royalties,  v/z.  thofe  of 
Aleppo,  Tripoli,  and  Damafeus,  or  Scham,  the  feats  of 
the  refpc^Iive  viceroys, 

vSYRINGA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  diandria  monogynia,, 
clafs.  The  corolla  confifls  of  four  fegments,  and  the  • 
capfuie  has  two  cells*  There  are  two  fpecies,  both  na¬ 
tives  of  PerAa. 

SYRINGE,  a  well  known  indrument,  ferving  to  imbibe  or 
fuck  in  a  quantity  of  fluid, .and  to  fquirt  or  expel  the 
fame  with  violence. 

A  fyringe  is  only  a  Angle  pump,  and  the  water  afcendSi 
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in  it  on  the  fame  principle  as  in  the  common  fucking 
pump.  Sec  Hydrostatics,  p.  808. 

SYRUP,  in  pharmacy,  a  faturated  folution  of  fugar,  made 
in  vegetable  decodticns,  or  infwfions, 

SYSSARCOSIS,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  148. 
SYSTEM,  in  general,  denotes  an  aflerablage  or  chain  of 
principles  and  conclufions,  or  the  whole  of  any  dodtrine, 
the  fevcral  parts  whereof  are  bound  together  and  follow 
or  d  pend  on  each  other  ;  in  which  fenfe  we  fay,  afydem 
of  philofphy,  a  fyftem  of  divinity, 
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SYSTOLE,  in  anatomy,  the  contradlloa  of  the  *heart, 
whereby  the  blood  is  drawn  out  of  its  ventricles  into  the 
arteries  ;  the  oppofite  (late  to  which  is  called  the  diaftolc, 
or  dilatatiooxof  the  h^art. 

SYSTYLE,  in  architedu’^e,  that  manner  of  placing  columns 
where  the  fpace  between  the  two  fufts  confift  of  rvr6  dia¬ 
meters,  or  four  modules. 

SYZYGY,  id  allronomy,  a  term  equally  afed  for  the  con- 
jundlion  and  oppofition  of  a  planet  with  the  fun.  See 
Astronomy. 
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TABAGO,  one  of  the  Caribbee  iflands  in  the  American 
ocean,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  fouth  of  Bar- 
badoes :  W.  long.  59^,  N.  lat.  1 1®  30'. 

TAB  ARC  A,  an  ifland  on  the  coafl  of  Barbary,  in  Africa, 
fifty  miles  weft  of  Tunis  :  E.  Jong.  8®,  N.  lat.  36°  30'. 
TABASCO,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  fame  name, 
fituated  on  the  bay  of  Carapeachy,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  tabafeo,  one  hundred  and  fixty  miles  fouth-weft 
of  Campeachy  ;  W.  long.  95®.  N.  lat.  18®. 

TABBY,  in  commerce,  a  kind  of  rich  filk  which  has  un 
dcrgone  the  operation  of  tabbying.  See  the  next  article. 
TABBYING,  the  palling  a  filk  or  ftulf  under  a  calender, 
the  rolls  of  which  are  made  of  -iron  or  copper,  varioufly 
*  engraven,  which  bearing  unequally  on  the  ftulF  renders  the 
furface  thereof  unequal,  fo  as  to  refle(ft  the  rays  oflighti 
differently,  making  the  reprefentation  of  waves  thereon. 
TABELLA,  tablet,  in  pharmacy,  is  much  the  fame 
with  troches  and  lozenges,  being  a  folid  preparation  for¬ 
med  into  a  little  cake,  or  raafs,  of  diflferent  figures,  in¬ 
tended  to  diftblve  flowly,  and  generally  made  agreeable  to 
the  palate. 

TABELLIO,  in  the  Roman  law,  an  officer  or  ferivener, 
much  the  fame  with  our  notaries  public,  wEo  arc  often 
called  tabelliones  in  our. ancient  law-books. 
TABERNACLE,  among  the  Hebrews,  a  kind  of  building, 
in  the  form  of  a  tent,  fet  up,  by  exprefs  command  of 
God,  for  the  performance  of  religious  worffiip,  facrificcs, 
itlc.  during  the  journeying  of  the  Ifraclites  ir^the  wildcr- 
nefs  ;  and,  after  their  fettlement  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
made  ufe  of  for  the  fame  purpofe  till  the  building  of  the 
temple  of  Jerufalera.  It  was  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  one  covered,  and  properly  called  the  tabernacle; 
and  the  other  open,  called  the  court.  The  curtains 
which  covered  the  tabernacle  were  made  of  linen,  of  fe- 
veral  colours,  embroidered.  There  were  ten  curtains, 
twenty-eight  cubits  long  and  four  in  breadth.  Five  cur¬ 
tains  faftened  together  made  up  two  coverings,  which 
covered  all  tl\e  tabernacle.  Over  thefe  there  were  two 
other  coverings  ;  the  one  of  goat- hair,  and  the  .other  of 
ffieep  fleins.  The  holy  of  holies  was  parted  from  the 
reft  of  the  tabernacle  by  a  curtain  made  faft  to  four  pi! 
|ars,  Handing  tec  cubits  from  the  end.  The  length  of 


the  whole  tabernacle  was  thirty-two  cubits,  that  is,  a- 
boui  fifty  feet ;  and  the  breadth  twelve  cubits,  or  nine¬ 
teen  feet.  The  court  was  a  fpot  of  ground  one  hundred 
cubits  long,  and  fifty  in  breadth,  inclofed  by  twenty  co¬ 
lumns,  each  twenty  cubits  high  and  ten  in  breadth,  co¬ 
vered  with  filver,  and  Handing  ou  copper  bafes,  five  cu¬ 
bits  diHant  from  one  another  ;  between  which,  there  were 
curtains  drawn,  and  faHencd  with  hooks.  At  the  caft 
end  was  an  entrance,  twenty  cubits  wide,  covered  with 
a  curtain  hanging  loofe. 

Feaji  of  Tabe  RNACLEs,  a  folemn  fcHival  of  the  Hebrews, 
obferved  after  harveH,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month 
Tifri',  inHituted  to  commemorate  the  goodnefs  of  God, 
who  protc<fted  the  Ifraelites  in  the  wildernefs,  and  made 
them  dwell  in  booths,  when  they  came  out  of  Egypt. 
On  the  firH  day  of  the  feaft,  they  began  to  crc61:  booths 
of  the  boughs  of  trees,  and  in  thefe  they  were  obliged 
to  continue  feven  days.  The  booths  were  placed  in  the 
open  air,  and  were  not  to  be  covered  with  cloths,  nor 
made  too  clofe  by  the  thicknefs  of  the  boughs  ;  but  fo 
loofe  that  the  fun  and  the  Hars  might  be  feen,  and  the 
rain  defeend  through  them 

TABERN^^EMONFANA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pen- 
tandria  monogynia  clafs.  It  his  two  horizontal  follicles  ; 
and  the  feeds  are  pulpous.^  There  arc  three  fpccics,  all 
natives  of  America. 

TABES,  or  Consumption.  See  Medicine,  p.  103. 

TABLATURE,  in  mufick,  is,  in  general,  when,  to  ex- 
prefs  the  founds  or  notes  of  a  compofition,  we  ofc  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  or  any  other  charadlers  not  uled 
in  the  modern  mufick. 

'La'ws  the  fwelve  Tables,  were  the  firH  fet  of  laws  of 
the  Romans,  thus  called,  either  by  reafon  the  Romans 
then  wrote  with  a  Hyle  on  thin  wooden  tablets  covered 
with  wax ;  or  rather,  bceaufe  they  were  engraven  on 
tables,  or  plates  of  copper,  to  be  expofed  in  the  moft 
noted  part  of  the  public  forum.  After  the  expulfion  of 
the  kings,  as  the  Romans  were  then  without  any  fixed  or 
certain  fyftem  of  Jaw,  at  leaH  had  none  ample  enough  to 
take  in  the  various  cafes  that  might  fall  between  particu¬ 
lar  perfons,  it  Was  refolved  to  adopt  the  beH  and  wifeft 
laws  of  Greeks.  One  Hermodorus  v/as  lirH  appointed 
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to  traaflate  them,  and  the  decemviri  afterwards  com¬ 
piled  and  reduced  them  into  ten  tables.  After  a  world 
of  care  and  application,  they  were  at  length  enacted  and 
confirmed  by  the  fenate  and  an  aflenably  of  the  people, 
in  the  year  of  Rome  303.  The  follov/ing  year  they 
found  fomething  wanting  therein,  which  they  fupplied 
frona  the  laws  of  the  former  kings  of  Rome,  and  from 
certain  cufloms  which  long  ufe  had  authorifed  :  all  thefe 
being  engraven  on  two  other  tables,  made  the  laws  of  the 
twelve  tables,  fo  famous  in  the  Roman  jarifprudence,  the 
fource  and  foundation  of  the  civil  or  Roman  law. 

Tables  of  the  lawy  in  jewifh  antiquity,  two  tables  on 
which  were  written  the  decalogue,  or  ten  commandments, 
given  by  God  to  Mofes  on  Mount  Sinai.  Sec  Deca¬ 
logue. 

Table,  in  mathematics,  a  fyflem  of  numbers  calculated  to 
be  ready  at  hand  for  the  expediting  adroDomical,  geome¬ 
trical,  and  other  operations. 

j^jironomical  Tables,  are  computations  of  the  motions, 
places,  and  other  phacoomena  of  the  planets. 

TABORITES,  a  branch  or  fe<5t  of  the  ancient  Huflltes. 

•  They  carried  the  point  of  reformation  farther  than  Hufs 
had  done,  rejefled  purgatory,  auricular  confefiion,  the 
undlion  of  baptifm,  tranfubdantiation,  he.  They  re¬ 
duced  the  feven  facraments  of  the  Romanifts  to  four,  viz. 
baptifm,  the  eucharift,  marriage,  and  ordination. 

TABRISTAN,  a  province  of  Perfia,  fitoated  on  the  north¬ 
ern  (bore  of  the  Cafpian  Tea,  haring  the  province  of  Aftra- 
bat  on  the  call,  and'Gilan  on  the  weft  ;  being  part  of 
the  ancient  Hyrcania. 

TACAMAHACA,  in  pharmacy,  a  folid  refin,  improperly 
called  a  gum,  in  the  fiiops  :  it  is  of  a  fragrant  and  pecu¬ 
liar  fmell,  and  is  of  two  kinds  ;  the  one  called  the  Ihell- 
tacamahaca,  which  is  the  fineft  ;  the  other,  which  is  an 
inferior  kind,  being  termed  rough-tacamahaca,  or  taca- 
mahaca  in  grains. 

iSome  greatly  commend  tacaraahaca  in  diforders  of  the 
breaft  and  lungs  ;  but,  at  prefent  it  is  very  rarely  ufed 
internally.  Externally,  however,  it  is  in  repute  for  foft- 
cning  tumours,  and  mitigating  pain  and  aches. 

TACK,  in  a  fhip,  a  great  rope  having,  a  wale-knot  at  one 
end,  which  is  feized  or  faftened  into  the  clew  of  the  fail  ; 
fo  is  reefed  firft  though  the  chefie-trees,  and  then  is 
brought  through  a  hole  in  the  fliip’s  fide.  Its  ufe  is  to 
carry  forward  the  clew  of  the  fail,  and  to  make  it  ftand 
clofe  by  a  wind  ;  and  whenever  the  fails  are  thus  trim¬ 
med,  the  main-tack,  the  fore-tack,  and  mizcn-tack,  are 
brought  clofe  by  the  board,  and  haled  as  much  forward 
on  as  they  can  be. 

Tack,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Tit.  xiii.  8,  he. 

Tack-about,  in  the  fca-language,  is  to  turn  the  Ihip  a- 
bout,  or  bring  her  head  about,  fo  as  to  lie  the  contrary 
way. 

TACKLE,  among  fea-men,  denotes  all  the  ropes  or  cor¬ 
dage  of  a  fhip,  ufed  in  managing  the  fails,  he. 

TACTICS,  in  the  art  of  war,  is  the  method  of  difpofing 
forces  to  the  beft  advantage  in  order  of  battle,  and  of 
performing  th.c  fevcral  military  motions  and  evolutions. 

TADCASTER,  a  market- town  of  Yorkfhire,  ten  miles 
fouih  wed  of  York 

T ADORNA,  in  ornithology.  See  Anas. 

TADPOLE,  a  young  frog,  before  it  has  difengaged- itfelf 
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from  the  membranes  th^t  envelope  it  in  its  firft  ftage  of 
life.  Sec  Rana, 

TiENI A,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infeefts,  belonging  to  the 
_  order  of  vermes  zoophyta ;  the  body  of  which  is  of  an 
oblong  form,  and  compofed  of  evident  joints  or  articula¬ 
tions,  in  the  manner  of  the  links  of  a  chain,  with  a  mouth 
and  vifccra  in  each  joint;  fo  that  the  joints,”  which  are 
exceedingly  numerous,  are  in  feme  meafure  fo  many 
diftin<ft  animals,  and  can  live  independent  of  each  other. 
There  are  four  fpecics  ;  the  folium,  or  tape-worm,  is 
found  in  the  bowels  of  men,  and  filhes,  and  frequently 
extends  to  many  yards  in  length.  See  Medicin'e,  p. 
160. 

T.®nia,  in  archiie^ure,  a  member  of  the  Doric  capital,  re- 
fembling  a  fquare  fillet,  or  reglet :  it  ferves  inftead  of  a 
cymatium. 

TAFFETY,  in  commerce,  a‘fine  fmooth  fllken  fluff,  re- 
^  markably  gloffy. 

TAGETES,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  fyngenefia  polyga- 
mia  fuperdua  clafs.  The  receptacle  is  naked  ;  the  pap¬ 
pus  has  five  ftraight  awns  ;  the  calix  confifts  of  one  tu- 
bulous  leaf  with  five  teeth  ;  and  there*  are  five  perfifient 
flofcules  in  the  radius.  The  fpccies  arc  three,  ail  natives 
of  America. 

TAGUS,  the  largeft  river  of  Spain  ;  which,  taking  its  rife 
on  the  confines  of  Arragon,  runs  fouth-weft  through  the  - 
provinces  of  New  Caftile  and  Eftremadura  ;  and  palling 
by  the  cities  of  Aranjuez,  Toledo,  and  Alcantara,  and 
then  crofling  Portugal,  forms  the  harbour  of  Lifbon,  at 
which  city  it  is  about  three  miles  over  ;  and  about  eight 
or  ten  miles  below  this,  it  falls  into  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
TAJACU,  in  zoology,  a  fpecies  of  hog.  See  Sus. 

TAIL,  the  train  of  a  beaft,  bird,  or  fi.fii  ;  which,  in  land 
animals,  ferves  to  drive  away  flees,  he.  and  in  birds  and 
fifhes,  to  direfl  their  courfe,  and  aflift  them  in  afeending 
or  defeending  in  the  air  or  water. 

TAILZIE,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Tit.  xxvii.  8,  he. 
TAINE,  a  port-town  of  Rofs-fhire,  in  Scotland,  fituated 
on  the  fouth-fide  of  the  frith  of  Sutherland,  feven  miles 
north  of  Cromarty  :  W.  long.  3°  38',  N.  lat.  58". 
TALC,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  large  clafs  of  foffil  bodies, 
compofed  of  broad,  flat,  and  fmooth  laminec  or  plates, 
laid  evenly  and  regularly  on  one  another;  eafily  fiffile, 
according  to  the  fite  of  thefe  plates,  but  not  all  fo  in  any 
other  dire<ftion  ;  flexile,  and  elaftic  ;  bright,  fhining,  and 
tranfparcnt  ;  not  giving  fire  with  fteei,  nor  fermenting 
with  acid  menftrua,  and  fuftaining  the  force  of  a  violent 
fire  without  calcining. 

talent,  money  of  account  among  the  ancients. 

Among  the  Jews,  a  talent  in  weight  v/as  equal  to  60 
maneh,  of  1 13  lb.  10  oz.  i  dwt.  lo^  gr. 

TALIO,  lex  ialionisy  a  fpecies  of  punifliinent  in  thc  Mofaic 
law,  whereby  an  evil  is  returned  fimllar  to  that  commit- 
cd  agabft  us  by  another ;  hence  that  expreflion,  eye  for 
eye,  tooth  for  toot]). 

TALISMANS,  magical  figures  cut  or  engraved  with  fu- 
perftitious  obfervations  on  the  charaflerifms  and  configu¬ 
rations  of  the  heavens,  to  which  fome  aiirologers  have 
attributed  wonderful  virtues,  particularly  hat  of  calling 
down  celeftial  influences.  The  talil.mans  of  Samothrace, 
fo  famous  of  old,  were  pieces  of  iron  formed  into  certain 
►  images,  and  fet  in  rings  ;  thefe  were  eftcemed  prefer va- 
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lives  agaiofl  all  kinds  of  evils.  There  were  likewifc  ta- 
lifmans  taken  from  vegetables,  and  others  from  minerals. 

TALLOW,  in  commerce,  the  fat  of  certain  animals,  melt¬ 
ed  down  and  clarified,  fo  as  to  be  fit  for  making  candles, 

^ .  ^c. 

Tallow- TREE,  a  remarkable  tree  growing  in  great  plenty 
in  China  ;  fo  called,  from  its  producing  a  fubftancc  1-ke 
tallow,  which  ferves  for  the  fame  purpofe  ;  it  is  about 
the  height  of  a  cherry-tree,  its  leaves  in  form  of  a  heart, 
of  a  deep  Ihining  red  colour,  and  its  bark  very  {'month. 
Its  fruit  is  inclofed  in  a  kind  of  pod,  or  cover,  like  a  chef- 
nut,  and  confids  of  three  round  white  grains,  of  |he  fize 
and  form  of  a  fmallnut,  each  hriving  its  peculiar  capfula, 
and  within  a  little  ftone.  This  (lone  is  encompalTed  by 
a  white  pulp  which  has  all  the  properties  of  true  tallow,  ' 
both  as  to  confidence,  colour,  and  even  fmell  ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  the  chinefe  make  uieir  candles  of  it  ;  which 
would  doubtlefs  be  as  good  as  thofe  in  Europe,  if  they 
knew  how  to  purify  their  vegetable,  as  well  as  we  do  our 
animal,  tallow. 

Tally,  a  piece  of  wood  cut  in  two  parts,  whereon  ac¬ 
counts  were  anciently  kept,  by  means  of  notches  ;  one 
part  of  the  tally  beifig  kept  by  the  debtor,  and  the  other 
by  the  creditor. 

TALMUD,  among  the  Jews,  a  collection  of  the  doctrines 
of  their  religion  and  morality.  It  is  the  corpus  juris,  or 
body  of  the  laws  and  cudoms  of  the  Jews,  who  efieeni 
it  equal  to  the  feriptures  themfelves. 

TALFA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  belonging  to 
the  order  of  ferae.  There  are  fi.s:  fore-teeth  in  the  upper- 
jaw,  and  eight  in  the  under-jaw;  they  have  one  large 
dog-tooth,  and  four  fmaller  ones.  There  are  two  fpecies, 
viz.  the  caudata,  or  common  mole,  with  a  ail,  and  five 
toes  on  the  feet  ;  it  is  a  native  of  Europe,  feeds  upon 
worms,  and,  by  railing  the  earth,  infeds  gardens  and 
cultivated  grounds.  This  animal  has  a  penis  much  long¬ 
er,  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  its  body,  than  any  other 
creature.  The  fur  is  exceedingly  Imooth  and  line. 
Though  generally  believed  to  be  blind,  it  has  a  couple  of 
fmall  eyes  modly  hid  with  hair.  2.  The  afeaiica  has 
no  tail,  and  but  three  toes  on  its  feet.  It  is  a  native  of 
Siberia, 

TAMANDAU,  in  zoology.  See  Myrmecophaga. 

TAMARINDUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  triandria  mo- 
nogyoia  clafs.  The  calix  confids  of  four  fegments,  and  the 
corolla  pr  three  petals;  the  neftarium  confids  of  two  Ihort 
bridles  under  the  filaments ;  and  the  pod  is  pulpy.  There 
is  but  one  fpecies,  a  native  of  uEgypt,  Arabia,  ^c. 

The  pod  is  made  up  of  a  double  rind,  or  membrane, 
between  which  is  a  pulpy  matter  ;  which  taken  in  the 
quantity  of  two  or  three  drams,  or  an  ounce  or  more, 
proves  gently  laxative  or  purgative ;  and  at  the  fame  time, 
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by  its  acidity,  quenches  third,  and  allays  im.moderatir 
heat. 

TAMARIX,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  trigynia 
clafs.  The  calix  conllds  of  five  fegments,  and  the  co¬ 
rolla  of  five  petals  :  the  capfule  has  one  celf,  and  three 
valves;  and  the  feeds  are  pappous.  There  are  two  fpe¬ 
cies,  none  of  them  natives  of  Britain. 

The  bark  and  leaves  of  the  tamarix-tree  are  moderately 
adringent. 

TAMBAC,  a  mixture  of  gold  and  copper,  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Siam  hold  more  beautiful,  and  fet  a  greater  value 
on,  than  gold  itfelf. 

TAMUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  dioecia  hexandria  clafs. 
The  calix  of  both  male  and  female  conlids  of  fix  feg¬ 
ments  ;  neither  of  them  have  any  corolla  ;  the  dylus  is 
trifid  ;  and  the  berry  has  three  cells,  containing  two  feeds. 
There  are  two  fpecies,  none  of  them  natives  of  Britain, 

TAMWORTH,  a  borough  of  Stafrordlliire,  liiuated  twenty 
miles  fou'h-ead  of  Stafford.  It  fends  two  members  to 
parliament. 

TAN,  the  bark  of  the  oak,  chopped  and  ground  in  a  tan¬ 
ning-mill  into  a  coarfe  powder,  to  be  ufed  in  the  tanning 
of  leather.  See  Tanning. 

TANACETUM,  in  botany^  a  genus  of  the  fyngenefia  poly- 
gamia  sequalis  clafs.  The  receptacle  is  naked  ;  and  the 
calix  is  hemifpherical  and  imbricated.  There  are  eiglit 
fpecies,  only  one  of  them,  viz,  the  vulgare,  or  conimga 
tanfy,  a  native  of  Britain. 

Tanzy,  confidered  as  a  metjicine,  is  a  moderately 
warm  bitter,  and  is  much  extolled  by  feme  in  hyderic 
complaints,  efpeciaMy  if  proceeding  from  a  deficiency  or 
fuppredion  of  the  uterine  purgations  :  its  feeds  and  leaves 
have  been  in  confiderable  edeem  as  anthelmintics  ;  and 
are  faid  to  be  good  in  colics  and  flatulencies. 

TANGENT  of  an  arch  is  a  right-line  drawn  perpendicu¬ 
larly  from  the  end  of  a  diameter,  palling  to  one  extremity 
of  the  arch,  and  terminated  by  a  right-line  drawn  from 
the  centre  through  the  other  end  of  the  arch,  and  called 
the  fecant.  See  Geometry. 

TANGIER,  a  port-town  of  Africa,  In  the  empire  of  Mo-  - 
rocep  and  kini;dom  of  Fez,  fituated  at  the'  entrance  of 
the  draits  of  Gibraltar,  in  W.  long.  7®,  N.  lat.  35®  /jo'’. 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  ancient  Mauritania  Tingitana, 
and  was  once  in  the  polFeflion  of  the  EngUlh. 

TANGUT,  a  province  of  Chinefian  Tartary,  fituated 
north-w'ed  of  the  great  wall  which  divides  Tartary  from 
China. 

TANJOUR,  a  city  of  the  hither  India,  capital  of  a  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  fame  name,  fituated  E.  long.  79*^,  N.  lar, 

TANNER,  one  who  drelTes  bides,  ^c,  by  tanning  them. 
See  the  next  article. 
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Tanning  is  the  art  of  preparing  raw  bides  or  fleins 
for  the  band  of  the  currier;  or  for  immediate  ufe, 
without  any  funh-jr  operation. 

The  firli  part  of  this  definition  includes  all  leather  ufed 


for  the  upper  part  of  Ihoes,  coaches,,  coach-harnefs,  fadler- 
leather,  and  the  lad,  the  manufadtuie  of  bin  or  backs. 

We  lhall  firl:  give  a  general  account  of  the  procefs  of 

manu- 
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fnanufadluriag  leather  comprehended  under  the  firft  part  of 
the  definition  ;  and  then  explain  feparaiely  the  particular 
operations  comprehended  under  the,  general  procefs. 

When  the  hide  or  fkin  is  received  raw  from  the  hand  of 
the  butcher,  it  is  thrown  into  a  water-dub  or  other  piece  of 
water,  to  cleanfe  it  from  the  blood  and  gore  ;  after  which, 
the  horns  and  tail  are  cut  off :  then  it  is  put  into  the  lime, 
and  wrought  there  according  to  the  diredtions  given  below; 
from  thence  it  is  wrought  into  the  bait,  and  cleanfed  there 
from  the  lime,  he.  It  is  next  transferred  to  the  ooze ;  and 
when  properly  filled,  according  to  the  direftions  on  that  head, 
it  is  conveyed 'to  the  tann-pit,  where  it  is  tanned  ;  which 
finilhes  the  procefs. 

Before  we  proceed,  it  v/ill  be  neceffary  to  give  a  Ihort . 
view  of  the  nature  and  ftrudure  of  leather,  which  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  explain  the  reafon  of  the  different  operations  it 
j)affes  through. 

All  hides  or  fidns,  when  received'  from  the  hand  of  the 
but  her,  are  a  bundle  of  connedled  tubes,  fomewhat  re 
fembling  a  honey-comb  fixed  on  a  bafis  ;  on  the  flefti-fide, 
of  an  extreme  clofe  texture ;  but  all  open  on  the  hair  or  grdn 
fide.  Thefe  tubes  contaiu  a  fatty  or  mucilaginous  kind  of 
matter  ;  which,  if  allowed  to  remain  in  a  ^uid  (late,  would 
corrupt  the  leather,  and,  if  dried  in  the  hide,  w'ould  not  on¬ 
ly  occafion  a  crifp  or  hardnefs  in  the  leather,  and  be  e^fily 
foftened  by  moifture  ;  but  would  alfo,  in  the  courfe  of  tan 
ing,  in  a  great  meafure  oppofe  every  fubflance  that  can  be 
applied  to  confolidate  and  preferve  the  hide  from  corruption. 

To  extract  this  matter  ;  to  fwell  and  expand  the  pores  as 
much  as  they  can  bear,  without  a  difunion  of  parts,  in  or¬ 
der  to  increafe  the  thicknefs,  and  the  more  eafijy  to  re-fill 
or  introduce  a  matter  lefs  fubje^l  to  changes  from  drought 
and  moiflure';  to  preferve  the  fibres  that  compofe  the  lea¬ 
ther  from  putrefadlon  ;  and  to  confolidate  the  whole  into 
one  durable  mafs  ;  are  the  ends  propofed  by  the  feverai  o- 
perations  of  tanning. 

(y  L  I  M  I  N  G, 

The  extra'<51ion  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  pores  be¬ 
ing  the  fird  aim  of  the  tanner,  the  firff  flep  is  to  open  and 
expand  the  fibres,  that  the  matter  may  be  the  more'eafily  e- 
jc(fied,  in  order  to  give  room  for  the  fubfequent  reception  of 
the  tan.  This  is  done  by  common  flacked  lime  infufed  in 
water,  and  is  made  up  in  a  pit  built  wiih  (lone,  of  a  length 
fufficient  to  contain  a  midiing  hide,  but  feldom  fo  broad  as  to 
allow  it  to  lie  at  its  full  breadth.  The  hides  are  generally 
treated  in  the  lime  in  the  following  manner.  They  are 
thrown  into  a  iime-dub,  of  a  weak  or  flack  confiftence  at 
firff  ;  where  they  are  drawn  out  and  thrown  in  twice  or 
thrice  every  day,  for  a  few  days.  They  are  then  conveyed 
to  a  lime  of  a  ftronger  quality,  and  drawn  as  before,  though 
perhaps  not  fo  often  ;  once  in  a  day,  or  once  in  two  days 
when  they  are  further  advanced,  may  fuffice.  After  they 
have  Iain  there  for  ten  or  fourteen  days,  the  flrength  of  the 
lime  may  be  increafed,  or  they  may  be  carried  to  one  of  a 
ftronger  nature,  where  they  are  drawn  and  returned  as  be¬ 
fore  till  they  be  completely  limed. 

As  the  hafhning  and  retarding  the  operation  in  particular 
cafes  may  be  neceffary  ;  and  as  it  is  material  for  the  quality 
of  the  leather,  that  the  lime  fhould  make  an  equal  impref- 
fion  upon  the  hide  ;  or  rather,  if  poflible,  that  the  weaker 
parts  fhould  be  faved,  and  the  flronger  more  expofed  ;  the 
following  obfsrvation  may  be  of  ufe.  In  mod  yards  there 
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are  from  20  to  40  hides  or  upwards  wrought  in  a  lime  at  a 
time.  When  thefe  hides  are  all  thrown  in,  they  muft  ne- 
ceffarily  be  made  to  lie  fpread  out  upon  one  another,  as 
clofe  as  poffible,  to  take  up  little  room.  By  this  means  ihofe 
that  are  near  the  bottom  of  the  pit  will  be  fqueezed  fo- 
clofeiy  together  by  the  preffure  of  the  fuperior  hides,  that 
the  water,  the  medium  by  which  the  lime  is  communicated 
to  them,  will  be  almoft  entirely  excluded  from  ^fling  upon 
the  body  of  the  hide,  while  the  bellies  and  other  outer 
flcirts  will  be  expofed  to  its  full  force.  For  this  reafon,  it' 
is  neceffary  to  change  their  pofition  often,  that  the  different 
parts  of  the  hides  may  have  nearly  the  fame  opportunity  of 
being  impregnated  with  the  lime :  and  in  this  view,  fince 
drawing  in  the  limes  is  neceffary,  it  is  alfo  evident,  that  no 
prejudice  can  accrue  to  the  leather  from  the  frequent  repeti¬ 
tion  of  it,  but  may  be  greatly  hurt  if  it  is  neglected.  The 
often  drawing  of  leather  mult  hot  only  bring  on  the  opera¬ 
tion  more  equally,  but  muft  at  the  fame  time  quioken  the 
effc<fl  of  the  lime,  as  the  expofure  of  the  hide  to  the  air 
and  lime  by  turns  will  give  it  an  opportunity  of  a<51;ing  with 
greater  force.'  Befides,  the  workman  has  it  in  his  power, 
every  time  the  dub^  is  drawn,  either  to  add  new  ftrength 
to  it  (if  neceffary)  by  giving  more  lime,  or  to  make  it  ex¬ 
ert  the  ftrength  it  already  poffeffes  by  fhrring  or  ra'ifing  the 
lime  from  the  bottom.  Thus  the  workman  has  it  greatly  in 
his  power  to  accelerate  or  retard  the  operation  as  he  fliall 
think  proper.  Small  leather  ought  to  be  drawn  oftener 
than  large,  as  it  is  not  fo  able  to  refift  the  ftrength  of  the 
lime.  During  very  hot  weather  the  lime  will  operate  more 
quickly  than  in  cold :  therefore  the  workman  ought  to  pay 
a  attention  to  the  ftate  of  his  limes  at  tltat  time,  and 
drayv  oftener.  The  rays  of  the  fun,  if  allowed  to  a<5t  any 
time  on  the  leather  when  it  is  in  the  draught,  will  greatly  ' 
hurt  it. 

From  the  above  hints,  the  workman  will  be  enabled  to 
form  fome  judgment  how  to  vary  his  work  according  to  the 
different  circumftances  that  may  occur.  And  here  it  would 
feem  requifiie,  that  fome  direiftions  fliould  be  given  for 
knowing  when  the  leather  is  fofficiently  limed.  But  it  is 
impoffible  to  convey  ideas  in  an  intelligible  manner  by  words, 
which  can  only  be  acquired  by  pra<fticc  and  frequent  obfer- 
vatfon.  Only  we  may  obferv.e  in  general,  as  the  hide  be¬ 
comes  limed,  it  leaves  the  original  raw  fleftiy  appearance,  has 
more  of  the  appearance  of  being  boiled,  and  becomes  more 
plump  and  fpungy.  But  all  thefe  appearances  are  the  more 
vifi'ole  in  proportion  as  the  leather  is  over-done  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  it  would  be  extremely  dangerous  for  a  perfon  without 
experience  to  truft  to  the  above  marks.  However,  though 
the  time  taken  to  perform  this  operation  may  be  much  va¬ 
ried  ;  yet  the  ordinary  time  for  a  middling  hide  is  from  4  to 
6  weeks,  and  fo  in  proportion  for  larger  and  fmailer  leather. 

Of  Baiting,  and  other  ^ork  before  Oozing. 

The  hide  is  now  ftript  of  its  hair,  and  all  the  flimy  fatty 
ftuff  feparaied  from  the  leather  that  is  found  adhering  to  the 
flefti-fide  ;  the  firft  of  which  operations  is  called  hairing, 
and  the  laft  flefhing.  After  which,  as  it  is  the  workman’s 
aim  to  difeharge  the  matter  contained  in  the  pores  of  the 
leather,  as  alfo  the  panicles  of  lime  that  may  have  infinu- 
ated  themfelves  during  the  liming  ;  and  as  the  lime  will  be, 
found  to  have  communicated  a  degree  of  elafticity  to  the 
fibres,  and  a  tenacious  quality  to  the  matter  ;  it  is  necef¬ 
fary  to  unbrace  and  relax  the  fibres,  and  bring-  the  matter 

toil 
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to  be  ejedled  Into  a  greater  date  of  fluidity  before  we  attempt 
to  repel  it.  An  infuflon  of  hen  or  pigeon  dung  and  water, 
(which  is  called  a  bait,)  has  been  found  to  be  the  mofi:  ef- 
fe(5luai  thing  for  anfwering  the  above  end.  Into  this  infu- 
fion  the  hides  are  thrown  promifcuoufly,  where  they  are 
drawn  in  the  fame  manner  as  direAed  in  the  article  of  li¬ 
ming  ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  draughts  given,  the  ftrength 
oF  the  leather,  trim  of  the  bait,  the  workman  will 
find  his  point  gained  from  4  to  8  days :  he  will  find  the 
leather  reduced  to  a  foft  mellow  confidence  without  ^ny 
corruption  or  decay  of  parts,  the  matter  more  fluid  and  lefs 
tenacious,  and  eafily  feparable  from  the  hide  upon  work- 
ing  it  on  the  beam  with  the  tanners  knife ;  but  as  once 
working  cannot  purify  the  hide,  the  workman  mud  fcak 
it  in  water,  and  work  it  on  the  beam,  alternately,,  fuch  a 
number  of  times  as  his  judgment  fhall  dired,  in  order  to 
purge  it  thoroughly ;  and  as  it  was  obferved  before,  that 
all  the  pores  of  the  leather  were  open  on  the  grain-fide, 
mod  of  -the  workdiould  be  applied  on  that  fide.  As  a  pu- 
trefaflion  or  corruption  of  the  parts,  or  an  exteniion  of  the 
fibres  beyond  tlieir  proper  tone,  can  never  be  remedied 
when  once  begun,  the  over-doing  or  undue  management  ei¬ 
ther  in  baiting  or  liming,  mud  be  equally  fatal.  To  obtain 
the  ends  propofed  by  thefe  two  operations,  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  guard  againd  their  bad  efFe(5ls,  require  more  expe¬ 
rience  and  knowledge  in  the  nifture  of  leather  than  any  0- 
ther  operation  it  has  afterwards  to  go  through. 

Of  OoZ  ING. 

The  hide,  when  ready  for  the  ooze,  ought  to  be  nothing 
but  a  bundle  of  empty  tubes  void  of  all  fluid  matter  ;  that 
is,  compofed  of  nothing  but  what  is  called  the  folids  of  the 
hide,  without  any  decay  or  corruption.  ^ 

It  is  now  the  tanner’s  b«finefs  to  fill  thefe  tubes  or  pores 
with  a  more  durable  matter,  in.  order  to  fupport  the  fabrick 
of  the  leather  ;  which  is  the  end  of  oozing.  A  number  of 
different  fubdances  have  been  tried  for  this  purpofe  ;  but 
none  are  equal  to  oak-bark.  This  bark,  after  it  is  thoroughly 
dried,  is  -pounded,  or  rather  bruifed  with  a  mill  or  other 
indrument;  the  powder  is  fifted  out  for  the  purpofe  of  ma¬ 
king^  up  oozes,  which  is  only  an  infuiion  of  this  powder  in 
common  water ;  an  old  or  exhauded  ooze  (if  not  begun  to 
corrupt)  may  be  renewed  by  adding  more  bark,  according 
to  the  drength  of  the  ooze  required.  This  liquor  is  depo- 
Jlted  in  a  number  of  handlers  or  duders,  (as  they  are  called,) 
as  occafion  requires,  and  the  hides  are  thrown  promifcuoufly 
into  it,  where  they  mud  be  draw'n  and  returned  much  in 
the  fame  manner  as  direfled  in  the  article  of  liming,  and 
carried  from  a  weaker  to  a  dronger  ooze  as  the  leather  fhall 
require,  till  they  arc  found  to  be  fufncicntly  filled.  It  will 
he  feund,  that  the  finer  particles  of  tbe  bark  will  infinu-ate 
themfelves  into  the  pores  of  the  leather,  and  lodge  there  ; 
and  at- fame  time  the  adringent  quality  will  drengthen  and 
brace  the  fibres,  and  bring  them  again  to  their  proper  tone', 
after  their  rejaxed  date  in  the  b<}it,  which  will  make  the 
leather  appear  to  fwell,  and  feel  plump  and  foft.  Here  a- 
gain  no  rule  can  dire<d  an  unexperienced  perfon  to  know 
when  a  hide  is  properly  oozed  ;  and  indeed  fome  kinds  of 
leather  require  a  greater  and  fome  a  lefTer  degree  of  it,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  purpofe  for  which  it  is  intended  ;  but  in  ge¬ 
neral,  there  is  lefs  'danger  in  oozing  plentifully  than  in  being 
(paring  of  it,  as  it  always  adds  to  the  weight  and  beauty  of 
the  leather.  A  middling  hide  may  be  oozed  in  three  weeks, 
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and  fooner  or  later  in  proportion  to  the  drength  of  the  oozcj 
the  number  of  draughts,  and  heat  of  the  weather. 

Of  Lopping,  ornuhat  is  mors  properly  called  Tanning. 

This  part  of  the  operation  is  defigned  to  preferve  the 
fibres  from  corruption,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  confolidatc 
the  whole  into  one  compact  body  ;  or,  in  fome  fenfe,  it 
may  be  called  Hgnifying  the  hide,  (if  the  term  may  be  al¬ 
lowed.)  This  mud  evidently  be  the  work  of  time,  as  the 
nature  of  the  fibres  mud  be  in  a  great  meafure  changed, 
and  the  new-imbibed  matter  incorporated  and  confolidated 
with  them.  In  order  to  perform  this,  the  hides  arc  fpread 
out  at  their  full  breadth  and  length  in  a  vat,  and  a  dratuni 
of  beat  bark  thepwn  betwixt  each  bf  them.  This  vat  Isolds 
at  fird  as  much  liquor  as  will  jud  cover  the  hides  ;  and  in 
this  fituation  they  are  allowed  to  lie  till  the  drength  of  the 
bark  is  thought  to  be  exhauded,  which  is  commonly  from 
four  to  fix  weeks ;  and  the  operation  is  repeated  till  the 
hides  are  fufiiciently  tanned,  and  which  is  generally  from 
two  to  four  times,  according  to  the  drength  of  the  leather. 
The  bark  fliould  be  rounder  beat,  and  more  given  to  the 
lop,  for  large  hides  than  fmall  ones  ;  and  confequenily  larger 
leather  fhould  lie  longer  in  the  lop. 

^  Of  Currying. 

The  leather,  when  only  tanned,  is  not  fufficlently  foft 
and  pliable  to  anfwer  a  number  of  purpofes.  The  currier’s 
province  is  to  reduce  the  leather  to  the  proper  thicknefs, 
pliablenefs,  and  colour,  requifite  for  the  different  ufes  to 
which  it  is  applied  :  and  though  there  is  a  material  diffe¬ 
rence  in  the  method  of  man ufa<5lu ring  the  feveral  kinds,  and 
a  good  deal  of  dexterity  required  ;  yet  what  could  be  here 
faid  of  them  would  be  of  little  ufe  to  thofe  who  are  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  bufinefs.  We  fhall  therefore  reduce  all 
we  are  to  fay  on  this  fubjedl  to  a  general  detail  of  the  {)ro- 
cefs. 

The  leather,  after  it  has  driped  fome  time  from  the  tan- 
pit,  is  fhaven  on  an  upright  beam  with  a  knife  whofe  edge 
is  turned  on  the  one  fide,  and  with  which  the  currier  can 
take  down  the  leather  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  wright  can 
take  a  fhaving  from  a  piece  of  wood  with  his  plane.  Af¬ 
ter  the  currier  has  thus  levelled  the  hide  or  fldn  to  his  pur¬ 
pofe,  (which  is  always  done  on  the  fleflt*fide,)  he  fpreads 
it  out  on  a  ffone  or  table  made  for  the  purpofe,  and  there 
fcours  it  on  the  grain-fide  from  all  the  loofe  tan,  and  other 
fluff  that  may  hurt  the  beauty  of  the  grain.  He  then  puts 
on  a  certain  quantity  of  oil  on  both  grain  and  flefli  fide,  for 
the  purpofe  of  foftening  the  fibres,  and  at.  the  fame  time 
making  them  tough,  and  hangs  it  up  to  dry.  When  it  is 
fufiiciently  dry,  there  is  a  thin  fhaving  again  taken  off  the 
flefli-fide,  in  order  to  clean  or  brighten  it  up  ;  and  then  it 
is  rubbed  backward  and  forward  upon  a  table  by  the  currier 
with  a  nicked  or  furrowed  board,  keeping  the  leather  al¬ 
ways  doubled  at  the  place  where  he  rubs,  till  it  be  made  foft 
and  pliable  to  his  intention.  This  laft  part  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  properly  called  Currying,  and  it  is  from  this  that 
the  bufinefs  gets  its  came.  As  to' the  colour,  the  leather 
.is-  fair  or  dark  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  oil  laid  on, 
if  the  tanning  has  been  properly  performed,  and  the, currier 
do  not  neglect  fome  materirl  part  oF  his  duty.  Curriers 
feldom  dye  any  colour  but  black,  which  is  done  with  cop¬ 
peras  and  a  very  little  logwood. 
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TANTALUS’S  CUP.  See  Hydrostatics,  p.  808. 
TANZY,  in  botany.  See  Tanacetum. 

TAPE-WORM.  See^TiENiA. 

TAPESTRY,  a  curious  kind  of  manufacflure,  ferving  to 
adorn  a  chamber  or  other  apartment,  by  covering  or  li¬ 
ning  the  walls  thereof.  It  is  a  kind  of  woven  hangings  of 
wool  and  (ilk,  frequently  railed  and  enriched  with  gold 
and  filver,  reprefenting  figures  of  men,  animals,  land- 
(]<‘ps,  hidories, 

TAPPING,  in  general,  the  a<5l  of  piercing  an  hole  in  a  vef- 
fel,  and  applying  a  tube  or  canula  in  the  aperture,  for  the 
commodious  drawing  off  the  liquors  contained  therein. 
Tapping,  in  furgery.  See  Surgery,  p.  65^. 

TAR,  a  thick,  black,  unftuous  fubdance,  obtained  from 
old'p  nes  and  (ir-trees,  by  burning  them  with  a  clofe  fmo- 
thering  heat :  much  ufed  in  coating  and  caulking  (hips,  6'ir, 

See  the  article  Pitch. 

Water  impregnated  with  the  more  foluble  parts  of  tar, 
proves,  in  confequence  of  this  hot  pungent  oil,  warm 
and  dimulating:  11  fcnfibly  raifes  the  pulfe,  and  quickens 
the  circulation.  By  thefe  qualities,  in  cold,  languid, 
phlegmatic  habits,  it  dreng'hens  the  folids,  attenuates 
vifeid  juices,  opens  obdrudions  of  the  minuter  veffels, 
and  promotes  perfpiration  and  the  fluid  fecretions  in  ge¬ 
neral  ;  whild  in  hot  bilious  temperaments,  it  difpofes  to 
inflammation,  and  aggravates  the  complaints  which  it  has 
been  employed  to  remove. 

TARACON,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Arragon, 
fituated'on  the  confines  of  Old  Cadile  :  W.  long.  2°  6', 
and  N.  lat.  41°  55""; 

TARAGON,  a  city  and  port-town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Catalonia,  fituated  on  the  Mediterranean  fea  : 
in  E.  long.  1®  I5^  and  N.  lat.  41°  6'. 

TARANTO,  a  port-town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  fituated  on  the  gulph  of  Otranto,  forty-five  miles 
weft  of  that  city,  being  the  fee  of  an  archbifliop. 
TARANTULA,  in  zoology.  See  Aranea. 

TARE,  is  an  allowance  for  the  outfide  p.ackage,  that  con¬ 
tains  fuch  goods  as  cannot  be  unpacked  without  detriment; 
or  for  the  papers,  threads,  bands,  that  in  clofe  or - 
bind  any  goods  imported  loofe  ;  or,  though  imported  in 
calks  cheds,  <bc.ytt  cannot  be  unpacked  and  weighed  nett. 
TARENTAIS  duchy,  the  fouth  diVifion  of  Savoy,  ha¬ 
ving  Piedmont  on  the  fouth-e^d,  and  Savoy  Proper  on 
.the  north-we(t;  (ubjeift  to  the  king  of  Sardinia. 

TARGET,  a  kind  of  (hield  or  weapon  of  defence  made  ufe 
of  by  the  an  ients. 

TARGUM,  a  name  whereby  the  Jews  call  the  Chaldee 
paraphrafes,  or  expoGtions  of  the  Old  Tedament  in  the 
Chaldee  language.  See  Bible. 

TARIF,  a  table  of  catalogue,  containing  the  names  of  dif¬ 
ferent  forts  of  merchandize,  with  the  duties  to  be  paid, 
as  fettled  by  au.hority,  amongd  trading  nations. 
TARPEIAN,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an  appellation  given  to 
a  (-eep  rock  in  Rome  u  hence,  by  the  law  of  the  tw'elve 
tables,  thofe  guilty  of  certain  cr.^es  were  precipitated, 
TARSUS  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  185. 

Tai^sus,  now  Teraffo,  once  the  capital  of  Cilicia,  in  iheLcf- 
fer  Afia,  now  a  province  of  AGaticTurky,  is  Gtuated  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  Levant  fea  :  E.  long.  35®,  N.  lat.  37®. 
Tartar.  See  Chemistry,  p,  98,  i6j. 

TARTARY  a  vad  couuiry  in  the  northern  parts  of  AGa, 
bounded  by  Siberia  on  the  north  and  weft:  this  is  called 
VoL.  III.  N®.  97.  3 
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Great-Tartary.  The  Tartars  who  lie  fouth  of  Mofeovy 
and  Siberia,  are  thofe,  of  Aftracan,  CircalRa,  and  Dagi- 
ftan,  Giuated  north- weft  of  the  Cafpian  fea  i  the  Caimuc 
Tartars,  who  lie  between  Siberia  and  the  Cafpian-iea ; 
the  Ufbec  Tartars  and  Moguls  who  lie  north  of  PeiGa 
and  India;  and,  laftly,  thoie  of  Tibet,  who  lie  north- 
weft  of  China. 

TASSEL,  a  fort  of  pendant  ornament  at  the  corners  of  a 
cufhion,  or  the  like. 

In  building,  taffels  denote  thofe  pieces  of  board  ^  that 
lie  under  the  epds  of  the  mantlet-rees. 

TASTE,  in  phyfi  >logy,  a  peculiar  fenfation  excited  by 
means  of  the  organs  of  tafte,  viz.  the  papillge  onahe  tongue. 
See  Anatomy,  p  304. 

Inteil’*6^iual  T A.%TE  The  external  fenfe,  withwhich  nature 

has  furnifhed  us,  and  by  which  wediftingudh  and  relilh  the 
various  kinds  of  nouridimeni  that  are  adapted  to  health  and 
plealure,  has  in  all  languages  given  occaGon  to  the  metapho¬ 
rical  word  tajie.  by  which  we  exprefs  our  perception  of 
beauty,  deformity,  ordefeft,  in  the  feveral  arts.  Tajle 
then,  in  general,  is  a  quick  difcernment,  a  (udden  per¬ 
ception,  which,  like  the  fenlaiion  of  the  palate,  antici¬ 
pates  refleiftion  ;  like  the  palate,  it  relilhes  what  is  good 
with  an  exquiG^e  and  voluptuous  fenGbility,  and  rejedts 
the  contrary  with  lo-ithing  and  difguft  ;  like  the  palate 
alfo,  it  is  often  donbtful,  and,  as  it  were,  bewildered, 
not  knowing  whether  it  fhould  relifli  or  rejeff  certain  ob- 
jedfs,  and  frequently  requires  tjie  iqfluence  of  habit  to 
give  it  a  Gxed  and  uniform  determination. 

To  have  a  tafte,  fuppofes  fomething  more  than  merely 
to  perceive  and  to  difeern  with  accuracy  the  beauty  of 
any  work  or  objedl.  This  beauty  mu(t  be  /c-//,  as  well 
as  perceived  \  the  mind  muft  be  tou  bed  and  affedled  by 
it  in  a  lively  and  fenfible  manner.  This  feeling  however, 
in  order  to  conftitute  true  tafie  muft  not  be  avagueand 
confufed  fenfation  ;  but  mUft  be  attended  with  a  diftindt 
view,  a  quick  and  comprehenGve  difcernment  of  the  va¬ 
rious  qualities,  in  their  (everal  relations  and  connedftons, 
v/hich  enter  into  the  compoGtion  of  the  objedl  we  con¬ 
template.  And  in  this  we  iee  another  ftriking  refemblance 
between  the  inteliedlual  talte  and  the  fenfual  one  :  for  as 
a  nice  palate  perceives  immediately  the  ni  xture  of  differ¬ 
ent  wines,  fo  the  man  of  tafte  will  q  uickly  difeern  the 
motley  mixture  of  different  ftyles  in  the  .fame  prcdudlion  ; 
ani,  let  the  beauties  and  defedls  be  ever  fo  clofely  blend¬ 
ed  in  an  objfdl,  will  always  be  capable  of  diftingui/hing 
the  former  frorn  the  latter. 

As  the  corruption  of  the  fenfual  difeovers  iifciT 
by  a  relifli  for  only  thole  delicate  and  high-feafoned  diflies, 
in  which'all  the  refinements  of  art  have  been  employed 
to  excite  a  forced  fenfation  of  pleafure  ;  fo  the  depravity 
of  the  intelleBual  iajie  manifel's  itfelf  by  an  attachment 
to  far-fetched  and  ftudied  ornaments,  and  by  a  want  of 
relifli  for  thofe  beauties  which  are  unaffldled  and  natural. 
The  corruption  of  the  fenfual  tafte,  which  makes  us  de¬ 
light  in  fuch  aliments  as  -are  difgufting  to  thofe  whofe 
organs  are  in  a  good  ftate,  is  ifi  reality  a  kind  of  difeafe; 
nor  is  that  depravity  of  the  i^telleiftual  tafte  which  makes 
many  prefer  the  burhfque  toAhe  fublimei  and  the  labour¬ 
ed  (tilFnefs  of  art  to  the  beautiful  Gmpiicity  of  nature, 
lefs  a  difeafe  in -our  mental  frame.  ‘ 

The  inteliedlual  tafie  much  more  formed  by  educa- 

.tion  and  culture,  than  tf.e  fenfual  one  ;  for  though  the 
8  L  /  latter 
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iatter  may  be  brotrght,  by  habit,  to  rellfli  what  at  firfl 
excited  loathing  and  difguft  ;  yet  it  does  not  feera  to  have 
been  the  intention  of  nature,  that  the  generality  of  man¬ 
kind  fhoald  acquire  by  cudom  and  experience  thofe 
fenfations  and  perceptions  which  are  necell’ary  to  their 
prefervation.  It  is  othcrwife  with  the  intslU^iual  tajte  : 
its  formation  requires  time,  iaflru<5lion,  and  experience,  A 
young  man  unin(tru<5ied  in  the  arts  of  mufick  and  painting, 
let  his  natural  fenlibility  be  ever  fo  quick  and  lively,  will 
not  immediately  dillinguilh,  in  a  grand  concert  of  mufick, 
the  various  parts  whofe  connedlion  and  relation  conftitute 
the  efience  and  charm  of  the  compofition  ;  nor  will  he  per¬ 
ceive  in  a  pi^lure  the  gradations  of  light  and  fhade,  that 
harmony  of  colours,  that  corre^nefs  of  defign,  which  charac- 
terife  a  fioifiicd  piece  ;  but  in  procefs  of  time,  and  alfo  by 
degrees,"  he  learns  both  to  hear  and  to  fee  in  a  more  perfei^ 
manner.  The  fame  uninfiru^Ied  perfon  v/Ul  find  a  variety 
of  emotions  arifie  in  his  mind  the  firfi  time  he  is  prefent  at 
th-c  reprefentation  of  a  fine  tragedy  :  but  he  will  neither 
perceive  the  dexterity  of  the  author  in  maintaining  the  uni¬ 
ties ;  nor  that  exquifiie  art  by  which  the  drama  is  fo  mi* 
niged,  that  no  perfon  enters  upon  the  fcene  nor  quits  it 
without  an  evident  reafon;  nor  yet  that  ftili  more  nice  and 
difficult  art  of  making  the  various  fubordinate.  intereffis  ter- 
miriate  and  centre  in. one,  which  abforbs  them  all.  It  is 
-only  by  the  force  of  habit  and  refieftion,  that  he  will  dif- 
tinguifli  thefc  fcveral  ob]e(5ts  of  and  feel  delightful 

fenfations  from  circuftiflances  of  svhich  formerly  he  had  little 
or  no  idea. 

Elegant  and  able  artifis  may  communicate  their  feelings 
and  their  difcernment  to  others,  and  thus  excite  tafia  in  a 
nation,  which,  without  them,  had  never  known  its  re¬ 
fined  pleafiires.  By  frequently  contemplating  the  works  of 
great  and  eminent  mailers  in  the  various  arts,  the  powers 
of  nature  arife  into  talie ;  and  we  imbibe,  as  it  were,  the 
fpirit  of  thsfs  ilkjffirious  men,  fo  as  to  come  at  length-  to 
look  at  a  gallery  of  paintings  with  the  eyeS'  of  a  Le  Brun, 
a  Pouffin,  or  a  Le  Sueur;  nay,  we  even  read  works  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  genius  with  a  portion  of  that  fpirit  that  appears  in 
their  compofifion,  ‘ 

If,  in  the  firfi:  periods  of  the  culture  of  the  arts  and  fcien- 
ces,  it  hasfometimes  happened,  that  a  whole  nation  have  been 
unanimous  in  the  praife  of  autho'rs  full  of  defers,  and  whom 
fucceeding  ages  have  beheld  with  indifference,  and  even  with 
contempt ;  the  reafon  is,  that  thefe  authors  had  natural 
beauties  which  were  perceived  by  all,  while  tluit  jud  dif- 
c^rnment  that  was  neceffary  to  difringurfh  their  numerous 
defe^^s,  and  which  is  lefs  the  gift  of  nature,  than  the  re- 
fult  of  f'me,  habit,  and  refle<5hon,  was  as  yet  acquired  by 
none.  Thus  Lucilius,  who  had  been  in  the  highe  l  repu¬ 
tation  among  the  Romans,  funk  into  oblivion  when  Horace 
arofe  ;  and  Reguier  was  univerfally  admired  by  the  French^ 
until  Boilcau  appeared  ;  and  if  there  are  feveral  ancient  au¬ 
thors,  who  have  rneintained  their  credit,  notwichdanding 
the  abfurdaies  that  are  to  be  four..!  in  every  page  of  their 
writings,  it  muil:  be  the  authors  of  thofe  nations,  among 
whom  no  judicious  and  cone<5I  writer  has  app  oired  to  open 
their  eyes,,  like  Horace  amOiV^  the  Romans,  and  Boileau  a- 
mong  the  French. 

It  is  a  cofuiijon  faying,  that  there  is  no -dirputing  about 
tades  :  and  if  by  the  t.’Ra  here  be  nnderfiood  the  palate, 
which  loiths  certain  aliments  relinies  others,  the  maxim 
is  jod: ;  becaufe  it  is  needlefs  to  dl';5ute  about  what  cannot 


be  corre^led,  or  to^  attempt  reforming  the  conllitution  and 
raech^nifm  of  organs' merely  corporeal.  Bin  the  maxim  is* 
falfe  and  pernicious,  when  applied  to  ihn  inUlU-^ual  tafia 
which  has  for  its  obje<5t3  the  arts  and  fciences.  As  thefe 
obje<n:i  have  real  charms,  fo  there  is  in  rpaiity  a  good  tafte 
which  perceives  them,  and  a  bad  one  which  perceives  them 
not  ;  and  there  are  certain  methods  by  which  we  may  of¬ 
ten  corredi  thole  mental  defedls  which  produce  a  depraved 
tafie.  But  it  muft  be  granted,  at  the  fame  time,  that  there 
are  certain  pHlegmarick  fpirits,  which  nothing  can'Cnflame  ; 
and  alfo.  certain  dillorted  intellcdls,  which  it  is  impoilible  to 
redtify  :  with  fuch  therefore,  it  is  in  vain  to  dilpute  about 
taftes,  becaufe  they  have  none  at  all. 

In  many  things  tafte  Teems  to  be  of  an  arbitrary  nature,  and. 
without  any  fixed  or  uniform  diredtion,  fuch  as  in  the  choice 
of  drefs  and  equipage,  and  in  every  thing  that  does  not  come 
within 'the  circle  of  the  finer  arts.  In  this  low  fphere  it 
Ihould  be  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  fancy  ;  for  it  is  fan^^ 
cy\  rather  than  tafis,  that  produstes  fuch  an  endlefs  variety 
of  new  and  contradidlory  modes. 

The  talL  of  a  nation  may  degener,ate  and  become  extreme- 
lydepraved  ;  and  it  almod  always  happens,  that  the  period 
of  its  perfedlion  is  the  forerunner  of  its  decline.  ArtiQs» 
through  the  apprehenfion  of  being  regarded  as  mere  imita¬ 
tors,  (hike  out  into  new-  and  uncommon  paths,  and  tarn^ 
afide  from  the  beautiful  fimpUcity  of  nature,  which  their 
predeceffors  invariably  kept  in  view.  In  thefe  efforts  there 
is  a  certain  degree  of  merit,'  which  arifes  from  indudry  and 
emulation,  and  caffs  a  veil  over  the  defeds  which  accompa¬ 
ny  their  productions.  The-public,  fond  of  novelty^  applauds 
their  invention  ;  bat  this  applaafe  is  Toon  fucceeded  by  fa- 
tiety  and  difguft.  A  new  fet  of  artiils  Hart  up,  invent  new 
methods  to  pleafe  a  capricious  taHe,  and  depart  (till  further 
from  nature  than  thofe  who  firH  ventured  from  its  paths  in*' 
to  the  wilds  of  fancy.  _Thus  the  tafte  of  a  people  degene¬ 
rates  into  the  groffeft  corruption.  Overwhelmed  with  new 
inventions,  which  lucceed  and  effice  each  other  with  incre¬ 
dible  rapidity,  they  fcarcely  know  where  they  are,  and  caff 
back  their  eager  and  anxious  defires  towards  the  period 
when  triia.  tafia  reigned  under  the  empire  of  nature.  But. 
they  implore  its  return  in  vein;  that  happy  period  cannec 
be  recalled  ;  it  depofits,  however,  in  the  cuftody  of  certain 
choice  fpirits,  the  fublime  pleafuresof  true  which  they 
cherlfli  and  enjoy  in  their  irtrle  circle,  remote  from  the  pro¬ 
fane  eye  of  the  depraved  and  capricious  muiritude. 

There  are  vaft  countries,  where  tafte  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  penetrate.  Such  are  thofe  uncultivated  waftes, 
where  civil  focieiy  has  never  been  brought  to  any  degree,  df  ' 
perfefbon,  where  tliere  is  little  inierc  urfe  between  the 
fexes,  and  where  all  reprefentatioas  of  living  creatures  irr 
painting  and  fculpture  are  feverely  prohibiied'by  the  laws  of 
religion.  Nothing  renders  the  mind  fo  narrow,  and  fo  lit¬ 
tle,  if  we  may  ufe  that  exprellion,  as  rhe  want  of  fociaJ  in- 
tercourfe  ;  this  confines  its  faculties,  blunts  the  edge  of  ge¬ 
nius,  damps  every  noble  patuon,  and  leaves  in  a  ftate  of 
langour  and  inaiftiviry  ery  principh  that  could  contribute 
to  the  formation  of  true  tafte.  Befides,  where  feveral  of 
the  finer  arts  are  wanting,  the  reft  muff  neceffarily  languifii 
and  decay,  fince  they  are  iofeparablv  connccltd  t^igetiier, 
and  mutually  fupport  each  other.  Tlfis  is  one  jeafon,  why 
the  Afiatics  have  never  excelled  in  any  of  the  arts  ;  an<i 
hence  alfo  it  is  that  true  tafie  has  been  confined  to  cerfaiu- 
countries  in  Europe. 
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TATA,  or  Si  no  A,  the  capita!  of  a  province  of  the  fame 
name  in  the  Hither  India,  in  Afia,  fituated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus :  E>  long,  68*^,  N.  25®  40'. 

TAT-TOO,  a  beat  of  a  drum  at  night,  to  advertife  the 
foldicrs  to  retreat  or  repair  to  their  quarters  in  their  gar- 
rifon,  or  to  their  tents  in  a  camp. 

TAU,  or  Taw,  in  heraldry,  an  ordinary  in  figure  of  a  T, 
fuppofed  to  reprefent  St.  Andrew's  crofs,  or  a  crofs  po- 
tence,  the  top  part  cut  off .  SeeCaoss. 

TAVASTCJS,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Tavaftia,  in 
the  territory  of  Finland  in  Sweden,  fituated  eighty-four 
miles  north-cad  of  Abo:  E.  long.  24°,  N.  lat.  61°  2o\ 

TAUGHT,  otTau’t,  in  the  Tea-language,  Cgniiies  the 
fame  as  ftiff,  or  fad:  thus,  to  fet  taught  the  flirouds  or 
day?,  is  to  make  them  more  tight  and  flifF. 

TAVISTOCK,  a  borough  of  Devonfhire,  thirty-two  miles 
wed  of  Exeter. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and  gives  the 
title  of  marquis  to  the  noble  family  of  RufTels  dukes  of 
Bedford. 

TAUNTON,  a  borough  of  Somerfetfhirc,  twenty  miles 
miles  fouth-wed  of  Wells.  It  fends  two  members  to 
parliament. 

TAUlvIS,  or  Tabris,  a  city  of  Perfia,  four  hundred 
miles  north  of  Ifpahan :  E.  long.  46°  30',  N.  lat.  38® 
20'. 

TAURUS,  the  bull,  in  zoology.  See  Bos. 

Tautius,  in  artronomy.  See  Astronomy,  p.  347. 

TAUTOLOGY,  a  needlefs  repetition  of  the  fame  thing  in 
different  words. 

TAWING,  the  art  of  dreffing  fleins  in  white,  fo  as  to  be 
fit  for  divers  manufactures,  particularly  gloves, 

All  ficins  may  be  tawed  :  but  thofe  chiefly  ufed  for  this 
purpofe  are  lamb.  Cheep,  kid,  and  goat  fleins. 

I'he  method  of  tawing  is  this  :  Having  cleared  the 
Ilcins  of  w*ool  or  hair,  by  means  of  lime,  they  are  laid  in 
a  large  vat  of  v/ood  or  done,  fet  on  the  ground  full  of 
water,  in  which  quick-lune  has  been  d.iked  ;  wherein 
they  are  allowed  to  He  a  month  or  fix  weeks,  ace  mding 
as  the  weather  is  more  or  lefs  hot,  or  as  the  flcins  are 

,  required  to  be  more  or  lefs  foft  arid  pliant. 

While  they  are  in  the  vat,  the  water  and  lime  is  changed 
tw'ice,  and  theflcins  are'taken  out  and  put  in  again  every 
day;  and  when  they  are  taken  cut  for  the  lad  time,  they 
are  laid  all  night  to  foak  in  a  running  water,  to  get  out 
the  greated  part  cf  the  lime  ;  and  in  the  morning  are  Lid 
together  by  fixes  one.upon  another,  upon  the  wooden  Ug 
(and  feraped  doutly  one  after  another,  to  get  the  flefh 
off  fre-m  the  fieHty  fule,  with  a  rutting  two-handled  in¬ 
dr  ument  called  a  krrife  ;  and  then  they  cut  off  the  legs,  ' 
(if  they  are  not  cut  off  before  )  and  other  fuperfluous  parts 
about  the  extremes.  Then  they  are  Lid  in  a  vat  or  pit 
wdth  a  little  water,  where  they  are  fulled  with  wooden 
pedJes,  for  the  fpace  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  and  then 
the  vat  is  filled  up  with  water,  and  they  are  rinfed  in  it. 

In  the  next  place,  they  are  thrown  on  a  clean. pave¬ 
ment  to  drain,  and  afterwards  cad  into  a  frefh  pit  of  wa¬ 
ter,  out’ of  w'hich  they  rinfe  them  well,  and  are  laid  a- 
gain  on  the  wooden  leg,  fix  at  a  time,  v/ith  the  hair-fide 
outermod  ;  overwhich  they  rub  a  kind  of  whetdone  very 
k>rifl<ly,  to  foften  and  fit  them  to  receive  four  or  five  more 
preparations,  given  them  on  the  leg,  both  cn  the  defh- 


fide  and  the  hair-fide,  with  the  knife,  after  the  manner 
above-mentioned. 

After  this  they  are  put  into  a  pit  of  water  and  wheaten- 
bran,  and  dirred  about  in  it  with  wooden  poles,  till  the 
bran  is  perceived  to  dick  to  them,  and  then  they  are.  left : 
as  they  rife  of  themfelves  to  the  top  of  the  water  by  a 
kind  of  fermentation,  they  are  plunged  down  again  to  the 
bottom  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  fire  is  fet  to  the  liquor, 
which  takes  as  eafily  as  if  it  were  brandy,  but  goes  one 
the  moment  the  ficins  are  all  covered. 

They  repeat  this  operation  as  often  as  the  ficins  rife  a- 
bove  the  water  ;  and  when  they  have  done  riling  they 
take  them  out,  lay  them  on  the  wooden  leg,  the  flelhy 
fide  outwards,  and  pafs  the  knife  over  them  to  ferape  off 
the  bran. 

Having  thus  cleared  them  of  the  bran,  they  lay  the 
ficins  in  a  large  bafleet,  and  load  them  with  huge  dones  to 
promote  their  draining  ;  and  when  they  have  drained  fuf* 
ficiently,  they  give  them  their  feeding,  which  is  performed 
after  the  manner  following: 

For  one  hundred  of  large  flieep-fiiins,  and  for  fmaller 
in  proportion,  they  take  eight  pounds  of  alum,  and  three' 
of  fca-falt,  and  melt  the  whole  with  water  irf  a  vefTel  0- 
ver  the  fire,  pouring  the  diffolution  out,  while  yet  luke¬ 
warm,  into  a  kind  of  trough,  in  which  is  twenty  pounds' 
of  the  fined  wheat  flower,  with  the  yelks  of  eight  dozen 
of  eggs ;  of  all  which  is  formed  a  kind  of  pafte,  a  little 
thicker  than  children’s  p-ap  ;  which,  when  done,  is  put 
into  another  veffel,  to  be  ufed  in  the  following  manner. 

They  pour  a  quantity  of  hot  water  into  the  trough  in 
which  the  pade  was  prepared,  mixing  two  fpoonfuls  of 
the  pade  with  it ;  to  do  which  t.*.ey  ui'e  a  wooden  fpoon, 
which  contains  jud  as  much  as  is  required  for  a  dozen  of 
ficins :  and  when  the  whole  is  well  dilated,  two  dozen  of 
the  fkins  are  plunged  into  it ;  bat  they  take  care  that  the 
water  be  not  too  hot,  which  would  fpoil  the  pade  and 
burn  the  flcins. 

After  they  have  lain  Tome  time  in  the  trough,  they 
take  them  out,  one  after  another,  with  the  hand,  and 
dretch  them  out ;  this  they  do  twice  ;  and  after  they  have 
given  them  all  tlieir  pade,  they  put  them  into  tubs,  anti 
there  full  them  afrefii  with  wooden  pedles. 

Thefi  they  put  them  into  a  vat,  where  they  are  fuffered 
to  He  for  five  or  f  .x  days,  or  more ;  then  they  take  then^ 
out  in  fair  weatber,  and  hang  them  out  to  dry  on  cords 
or  racks  :  and  the  quicker  they  are  dried  the  better ;  for 
if  they  be  too  long  a  drying,  the  fait  and  alum  within 
them  are  apt  to  make  them  rife  in  a  grain,  v/hich  is  an 
effciiria}  fault  in  this  kind  of  dreffing. 

When  the  flcins  are  dry,  they  are  made  up  into  bun¬ 
dles,  and  jud  dipt  in  fair  water,  and  taken  out  and  drain¬ 
ed  ;  and  being  thrown  into  an  empty  tub,  and  after  ha¬ 
ving  lain  fome  time  are  taken  out  and  trampled  under  foot. 

Then  they  draw  them  over  a  flu  iron-indrument,  the 
top  of  which  is  round  like  a  battledore,  and  the  bottom 
fi.xed  into  a  wooden  block,  to  dretch  and  open  them  ;  and 
having  been  opened,  they  are  hung  in  the  air  upon  cords  ' 
to  dry ;  and  being  dry,  they  are  opened  a  fecond  time,  . 
by  palling  them  again  over  the  fame  indrument. 

In  the  hd  place  they  are  laid  on  a  table,  pulled  out, 
and  laid  fmooth,  and  are  then  fit  for  Lie. 

’AX,  a  tribute  rated  upon  every  town,  which  formerly 
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was  wont  to  be  paid  annually  into  the  King’s-exchequer, 
but  now  not  without  confent  of  parliament;  it  differs  from  a 
fubfidy  in  this,  that  it  is  always  certain,  as  fet  do  wn  in  the  ex¬ 
chequer-book,  and  in  general  levied  of  every  town,  and  not 
particularly  of  every  man,  6r.  The  ancient  way  of  levy¬ 
ing  taxes  was  by  tenths  and  fifteenths,  afterwards  by  fub- 
lidies  and  royal  aids,  and  at  length  by  a  pound  rate  ;  the 
former  of  tbefe  were  all  upon  the  perfon  and  perfonal  e- 
flate,  but  the  lafl  upon  lands  and  rents. 

TAXUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  dioecia  monodelphia 
clafs.  The  calix  of  both  male  and  female  confifts  of  three 
leaves  ;  neither  of  them  hare  any  corolla  ;  the  flamina 
are  numerous  ;  the  antheras  are  rotated,  and  divided  into 
eight  fegmenrs  ;  the  female  has  no  fiylus  ;  and  the  berry 
contains  one  feed.  There  arc  two  fpecies,  only  one  of 
them,  v/z.  the  baccata,  or  yew-tree,  a  native  of  Britain. 
'I'AY,  a  river  of  Scotland,  rifing  from  the  loch  or  lake 
ofTay,  in  Braidalbin,  and  running  cart  through  Athol: 
it  afterwards  turns  fouth-eaft,  and  dividing  the  counties 
of  Perth  and  Angus  from  Strathern  and  Fife,  fails  into 
the  frith  of  Tay, 

TAYVEN,  a  city  of  China,  in  Afia,  in  the  province  t)f 
Xanfi,  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  fouth-welt  of  Pekin  : 
E.  long.  N,  lat.  ^8®  30'. 

TEA,  orTHElA,  in  botany,  agenusof  the  polyandria  mo- 
nogynia  clafs  of  plants.  The  corolla  confilts  of  nine  pe¬ 
tals,  and  the  calix  of  five  leaves ;  and  the  berry  is  tri- 
coccous  There  are  two  fpecies,  both  natives  of  China, 
This  fhrub  grows  to  five  or  fix  feet  high,  and  is  very 
ramofe  :  the  leaves  are  about  an  inch  long,  near  half  an 
inch  broad,  ferrated,  and  terminating  in  a  point.  The 
traders  in  tea  diftinguith  a  vaft  many  kinds  of  it,  as  they 
differ  in  colour,  flavour,  and  the  fize  of  the  leaf.  To 
enumerate  the  feveral  fubdifl:in(f^ions  were  endicfs  ;  the 
general  divifion  is  into  three  kinds,  the  ordinary  green, 
tea,  the  finer  green,  and  thebohea;  to  one  or  other  of 
which  all  the  other  kinds  may  be  referred.  The  com¬ 
mon  green  tea  has  fomewhat  fmall  and  crumpled  leaves, 
much  convoluted,  and  clofely  folded  together  in  the  dry¬ 
ing.  Its  colour  is  a  dufley  green,  its  tafte  fub-aflringent, 
and  its  fmell  agreeable.  It  gives  the  water  a  flrong  yel 
lowlfh  green  colour.  The  fine  green  has  larger  leaves, 
lefs  rumpled  and  convoluted  in  the' drying,  and  more 
lax  in  their  folds;  it  is  of  a  paler  colour^  approaching  to 
the  blue-green,  of  an  extremely  pleafant  fmell,  and  has  a 
'  mere  aflringent,  yet  more  agreeable  tafte  than  the  for¬ 
mer.  It  gives  a  pale-green  colour  to  water.  To  this 
'  kind  are  to  be  referred  all  the -higher  priced  green  reas, 
the  hyfon,  imperial,  The  bohea  confifls  of  much 

Tmaller  leaves  than  either  of  the  other,  and  thofe  more 
crumpled  and  clofely  folded  than  in  either.  It  is  of  a 
darker  colour  than  the  other,  often  blackifli ;  and  is  of 
the  fmell  and  tafle  of  the  others,  but  with  a  mixed  fweet- 
nefs  and  aflringency.  The  green  teas  have  allfomev/hat 
of  the  violet-flavour  r-the  bohea  has  naturally  fOmewhat 
of  tire  rofe  ^mell.  TheJeaves  when  gathered  arc  dried 
with  great  caution,  partly  by  the  help  of  heat,  partly 
by  the  air,  and  when  thoroughly  prepared  will  keep  a 
long  time  frefli  and  good  Every  parcel,  when  dried, 

•  though  gathered  prbmifcuoufly,  is  feparated,  according 
to  the  largeticfs  and  fmallnefs  of  the  leaves,  into  three 
or  four  diff-*rent  kinds,  e:^Qh  of  which  is  of  a  different 
-price,  and  has  its  different  name.  The  bohea  tea  is  ga« 


thered  before  the  leaves  are  perfeffly  opened,  and  is 
made  to  undergo  a  greater  degree  of  heat  in  the  curing, 
to  which  its  colour  and  peculiar  flavour  is  in  a  great  raea- 
fure  owing. 

Tea,  mbderately  and  properly  taken,  afts  as  a  gentle 
aflringent  and  corroborative. 

TEAL,  in  ornithology.  See  Anas. 

TEARS,  a  lymph  or  aqueous  humour,  which  is  fubtile, 
limpid,  and  a  little  faltifli :  it  is  feparated  from  the  arte¬ 
rial  blood  by  the  lachrymal  glands,  and  fmall  glan- 
dulous  grains  on  the  infide  of  the  eye-lids.  See  Ana* 
TOMY,  p.  294. 

TEBE  TH.  the  tenth  month  of  the  Jewifli  ecclefiaflical 
year,  and  fourth  of  the  civil.  It  anfwers  to  our  month 
of  December. 

TECKLENBURG,  a  city  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Weflphalia,  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name,  thir¬ 
teen  miles  fouth-weff  of  Ofnabrug,  iubjed  to  its  own 
count  :  E.  long.  7®  20',  N.  iat.  52^  21'. 

TECHNICAL,  expreffes  fomewhat  relating  to  arts  or 
fciences  ;  in  this  fenfe,  we  fay  technical  terms. 

TE  DEUM,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  hymn,  ufed  in  the 
Chriflian  church,  and  fo  called  becaufc  it  begins  with 
thefe  words,  Te  Deum  hudamus  ;  “  We  praife  thee,  O 
God.*’  It  is  fung  in  the  Rom  Ih  church,  with  great  pomp 
and  folemnity,  upon  the  gaining  of  a  vidlory,  or  other 
happy  event, 

TEES,  a  river  which  rifeson  the  confines  of  Cumberland  ; 
and  running  eaftward  divides  the  county  of  Durham 
from  Yorkfliife,  and  falls  into  the  German  fea  below 
Stockton. 

TEFLIS,  Hie  capital  of  PerfiartGeorgiain  Afia,  fituated  on 
the  river  Kur,  or  Cyrus,  three  hundred  miles  north  of 
Tauris,  and  as  many  fouth  of  Aftracan  :  E.  long.  47® 
20',  N.  lat.  43®. 

TEG^PATAN,  a  port-town  of  the  hither  India,  in  Afia, 
near  Cape  Comorin,  eighty  miles  fouth  of  Cochin,  and 
a  hundred  and  fixty  north- weft  of  Columbo  in  Ceylon:  E. 
long.  76®,  N.  lat.  8®. 

TEGUMENT,  any  thing  that  furrounds  or  covers  ano¬ 
ther, 

TEHAMA,  one  of  the  divifions  of  Arabia  Felix  in  Afia, 
firuared  on  the  Red-fea.  between  the  provinces  of  Mecca 
and  Hadraniut, 

TEINTS  and  Semi-teints,  in  painting,  denotes  the  fe¬ 
veral  colours  ufed  in  a  picture,  confidered  as  more  or  Icfs 
high,  bright,  deep,  thin,  or  weakened,  and  diminiftxed, 

'  (be.  to  give  the  proper  reli^o,  foftnefs,  or  diftauce, 
of  the'feveral  objeifts 

TEISSE,  or  Teys,  a  river  of  Hungary,  which  rifesinthe 
r  Carpathian  mountains;  and  running  from  eaft  to  weft, 
paffes  from  Tokay;  then  turning  fourh,  paffes  by  Zol- 
r  nock  and  Segedin;  and  having  joined  the  river  Merifh, 
falls  into  the  Danube,  oppofite  to  Salankamen. 

TELAMON,  a  name  given  to  thofe  figures  or  half  figures 
-  of  men  fo  commonly  ufed,  inftead  of  columns  or  pilafters, 
•to  fupport  any  member  in  architecture,  as  a  balcony,  or 
the  hke  . 

TELEPHIUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentaodria  tri- 
gynia  clafs.  The  calix  conCfts  of  five  leaves  ;  and  the 
corolla  of  five  petals,  inferted  into  the  receptacle;  and  the 
capfulc  has  one  ceil-and  three  valves.  The  fpecies  are 
.  two,  none  of  them  natives  of  Britain. 
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telescope.  See  Optics,  p.  421. 

TELESIN,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  in  A- 
frica,  fituated  on  the  confines  of  the  empire  of  Mo- 

’  rocco,  ^ 

TELLER,  an  officer  of  the  excheijuer,  in  ancient  records 
called  tailier.  There  are  four  of  thefe  officers,  whofe 
duty  is  to  receive  ail  funis  due  to  the  king,  and  to  give 
the  clerk  of  the  pells  a  bill  to  charge  him  therewith. 
They  likewife  pay  ail  money  due  from  the  king,  by  war^l 
rant  from  the  auditor  of  the  receipt;  and  make  weekly 
and  yearly  books,  both  of  their  receipts  and  payments, 
which  they  deliver  to  the  lord  treafurer. 

TELLICHERRY,  a  port- town  on  ffie  Malabar  coaft,  in 
the  Hitber  India,  thirty  miles  north  of  Callicut :  E.  Ion. 
750  N.  lat.  1 2°. 

TEMESWAER',  the  capital  city  of  the  Bannat  of  Temef- 
waer,  lately  annexed  to  Hungary,  fixty  miles  north-eafl 
of  Belgrade  :  E.  long,  22^,  N.  lat.  45°  55'. 

TEMPERAMENT,  among  phyficians,  denotes  the  fame 
with  conftitution  ;  or  a  certain  habitude  of  the  humours 
of  the  human  body,  whereb'yit  may  be  denominated  hot, 

.  cold,  raoifl:,  dry,  bilious,  fanguine,  phlegmatic,  nielancho- 
lie,  6‘c- 

TEMPLARS,  a  religious  order  inftituted  at  Jerufalem, 
abouth  the  year  1118.  Some  religious  gentlemen  put 
themfelves  under  the  government  of  the  patriarch  of  Je¬ 
rufalem,  renounced  property,  made  the  vow  of  celibacy 
and  obedience,  and  lived  like  canons  regular.  King 
Baldwin  alTigned-tliem  an  apartment  in  his  palace.  They 
had  likewife  lands  given  them  by  the  king,  the  patriarch, 
and  the  nobHity,  for  their  maintenance.  At  firft  there 
Were  but  nine  of  this  order,  and  the  two  principal  perfons 
were  Hugo  de  Paganis,  and  Geoffrey  of  St  Omers.  A- 
bout  nine  years  after  their  inftitution,  a  rule  was  drawn 
up  for  them,  and  a  white  habit  affigned  them,  by  pope 
Honorias  II.  About  twenty  years  afterwards,  in  the 
popedom  of  Eugenius  III,  they  had  red  croffes  fewed 
upon  their  cloaks,  as  a  mark  of  diffindion  ;  and  in  a  ffiort 
time  they  were  increafed  vo  about  three  hundred,  in  their 
convent  at  Jerufalem.  They  took  the  name  of  Knights 
Templars,  becaufe  their  firft  houfe  flood  near  the  tem¬ 
ple  dedicated  to  our  Saviour  at  Jerufalem.  This  order, 
after  having  performed  many  great  exploits  againft  the 
infidels,  became  rich  and  powerful  all  over  Europe;  but 
the  knights,,  abufing  their  wealth  and  credit,  fell  into 
great  diforders  and  irregularities.  Many  crimes  and  c- 
normities  being  alledged  againft  them,  they  were  profe- 
cated  in  France,  Italy,  and  Spain  ;  and  at  laff,  the  pope, 
by  his  bull  of  the  2 2d  of  May  1312,  given  in  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  Vienna,  pronounced  the  extinaion  of  the  order  of 
Templars,  and  united  their  cflatcs  to  the  order  of  St  John 
of  Jerufalem. 

TEMPLE,  a  general  name  for  places  of  public  worfhip, 
whether  pagan,  Chriftian  or  oiberwife.  But  the  word, 
in  a  reffrained  fenfe,  is  ufed  to  denote  the  places,  or  edi¬ 
fices,  in  which  the  pagans  offered  facrificc  to  their  falfe 
gods. 

TEMPORAL,  a  term  generally  ufed  for  fecular,  as  a  dif- 
tindlion  from  ecclefiaflical.  Thus  we  fay  temporal  lords, 
and  fpiritu;^!  or  ecclefiaflical  lords. 

TEMPORUM  OSSA.  See  Anatomy,  p.  lyy 
TENxlILLE,  in  fortification.  See  Fortification,  p. 
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TENANT,  one  that  holds  lands  or  tenements  of  forac 
lord,  ordandlord,  byrent,  feahy,  he,  SeeTACK. 

TENBURY,  a  market-town  of  Worcefteilhire,  fifteen 
miles  north- wefl  of  Worcefter. 

TENBY,  a  port-town  of  Pembrokcffiire,  fituated  on  Briflol 
channel:  W,  long,  4^  45',  N.  lat.  40', 

TENCH,  in  ichthyology.  SeeCypRiNUS. 

TENDER,  afmall  fhip,  in  theferviccof  men  of  war,  for  car¬ 
rying  of  men,  provifions,orany  thing  elfe  that  is  neceffary, 

TENDONS,  are  white,  fi^rm,  and  tenacious  parts,  conti¬ 
nuous  to  tne  mufcles,  and  ufually  forming  their  extremi¬ 
ties.  Sec  Anatomy,  Part  II. 

TENEBRiE.  an  office  in  the  Romlffi  church,  performed 
on  Wecinefday,  Thurday,  and  Friday,  in  Paflion-week, 
at  whjich  time  neither  flowers  nor  images  are  allowed  to  be 
fet  upon  the  altars,  but  they  muff  be  covered  with  purple. 

TENEBRIO,  agenus  of  infe<ffs  belonging  to  the  order  of 
coleoptcra.  The  iaff  joint  of  the  antennae  is  joundifh  ; 
the  breaft  is  fomewhat  convex,  and  marginated;  and  the 
elytra  are  hard.  There  are  33  fpecies,  principally  dif- 
tingaiftied  by  their  colour, 

TENEDOS,  one  of  the  fmalleff  iflands  of  the  Archipelago, 
fituated  near  the  coaft  of  leffer  Afia,  weft  of  the  ruins 
of  Troy,  E.  Jong.  27®-,  N.  lat.  39°  30'. 

TENEMENT,  properly  fignifies  a  houfe  ;  but  in  a  larger 
fenfe  it  is  taken  for  any  houfe,  land,  rent,  or  other  thing, 
which  a  perfon  holds  of  another. 

TENERIF,  one  of  the  largtft  of  the  Canary  Iflands,  fitu¬ 
ated  in  the  xAtlantic  Ocean  :  W.  long.  17^,  N.  lat.  28. 
being  about  130  miles  in  circumference.  It  is  a  fruitful 
ifland,  abounding  jn  corn,  wine,  and  oil;  though  pretty 
much  incumbered  with  mountains,  of  which  the  moft 
remarkable  is  that  called  the  Pico  of  Tenerif,  being  One. 
of  the  higheft  mountains  in  the  world,  in  the  form  of  a 
fugar-loaf,  the  white  top  whereof  may  be  feen  at  fea  up¬ 
wards  of'one  hundred  miles. 

TENES,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  in  Africa. 

TENESMUS,  in  medicine,  a  name  given,  by  medical  wai¬ 
ters,  to  a  complaint  which  is  a  continual  defire  of  going 
toftool,  but  without  any  ftool  being  ready  to  be  voided. 
This  is  ufually  attended  with  fome  tumour,  fometimes 
with  a  very  confiderable  one,  in  the  part.  This  is  pro¬ 
perly  no  primary  difeafe,  but  merely  a  fymptomatic  one, 
and  differs  in  degree  according  to  the  difeafe  on  v/hich 
it  is  an  attendant. 

TENOR,  or  Ten  OUR,  the  purport  or  content  of  a  writing 
or  inftrument  in  Jaw,  he,  . 

A^iion  of  proving  the  Tenor,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law, 
Tit.  XXX.  22. 

Tenor,  in  mufick,  the  firff  mean,, or  middle  part,  or  that 
which  is  the  ordinary  pitch  of  the  voice,  when  neither 
raifed  to  a  treble,  nor  lowered  to  a  bafs. 

TENSE,  in  grammar,  an  inflexion  of  verbs,  whereby  they 
are  made  to  fignify,.  or  diffinguifli  the  circurnftance  of 
time,  in  what  they  affirm.  See  GraiJimar. 

TENT,  in  furgery,  a  roil  of  lint  worked  into  the  fliape  of 
a  nail,  with  a  broad  flat  head, 

TENTER,  a  machine  ufed  in  the  cloth-manufaflure,  to 
ftreich  out  the  pieces  of  cloth,  fluff,  he.  or  only  to 
make  them  even,  and  fet  them  fquare. 

It  is  uiually  about  lour  feet  ;^(ui  .»  half  Idgh,  and  for 
length  exceeds  that  of  the  longeft  piece  of  cLth.  It 
confiffs  of  feveral  pieces  of  wood,  .pia.ediike  ihofe  which 
'  8  M  ^  form 
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form,  the  barriers  of  a  manege;  fo  that  the  lower  crofs 
piece  of  wood  raay  be  raifed  or  lowered,  as  is  found  re- 
qnifite,  to  be  fixed  at  any  height,,  by  means  of  pins. 
Along  the  crofs- pieces,  both  the  upper  and  under  one  are 
hooked  nails,  called  tenter-hooks,  drirea  in  from  fpace 
to  fpice, 

TENTHREDQ,  s  genus  of  infecls  belonging  to  the  order 
of  hymenoptera.  The  mouth  is  furnifhed  with  jaws, 
but  has  noprobofcis ;  the  wings  are  plain  and  tumid;  the 
fling  confids  of  two  ferrated  ianilnae,  and  the  fcutellum 
of  two  grains  placed  at  a  diflance.  There  are  55  fpe. 
cies,  principally  dlflinguiflied  by  their  colour,  and  the  fi¬ 
gure  of  the  antennae. 

TENURE,  in  law,  fignifies  the  manner  whereby  lands  or 
tenements  are  held,  or  the  fervice  that  tho  tenant  owes 
to  his  lord.  It  likewife  denotes  the  eftate  in  the  land.  In 
England,  tenures  were  anciently  divided  into  the  follow¬ 
ing  efcuage;  that  is,  land  held  by  the  fervice  of  thefhield, 
and  thereby  the  tenant  was,  at  his  o^n  expence,  obliged 
10  follow  his  lord  into  the  wars.  Knight’s  fervice  and 
chivalry ;  when  lands  were  held  of  the  king,  or  mefne- 
lord,  to  perform  fervice  in  war.  Burgage  tenure  ;  land 
held  of  Ihe  lord  of  the  burrow,  at  a  certain  tent.  Vil- 
lenage,  otherwife  termed  bafe- tenure ;  whereby  the  te¬ 
nant  was  bound  to  do  all  inferior  fer vices,  commanded -by 
the  lord.'  Grand  ferjeanty ;  lands  held  by  honorary 
fervices  at  the  king’s  coronation.  Petit  ferjeanty;  lands 
held  of  the  king,  to  contribute  yearly  fome  fmall  thing 
towards. his.  wars.  Frankalmoine;  that  tenure  by  which 
lands  were  held  by  ecclefiafllca,  in  free  and  perpetual  alms. 
Socage  tenure  ;  where  lands  are  held  by  tenants,  to  plow 
their  lord’s  lands,  and  perform  every,  office,  of  hufban- 
dry,  at  their  own  expence.  But  all.  thefe  ancient  tenures 
and  fervices  are  in  general  taken  away,  and  reduced 
into  comnion  and  free-focage.  The  ufual.  tenures  atpre- 
fent  are,  fee  firaple;  which  is  anabfolute  tenure  of  lands 
to  a  man  and  his  heirs  for  ever.  Fee-tail;  a  limited 
fee,  to  a  perfon  and  theheirs  of  his  body  begotten.  Cur* 
tefy  tenure  ;  where  ^  man  having  married  a  woman  fel¬ 
led  in  fee,  &c.  has  ifTue  born  alive  by  her,  in  which 
cafe,  after  her  death,  the  hufband  is  tenant  by  the  cur- 
tefy  of  England.  Tenure  in  dower  ;  is  where  a  widow 
holciS,  for  her  life,  a  third  part  of  ,her  hufband’s  land, 
whereof  he  was  feifed  in,  fee  at  any  time  during  thecover- 
tare.  There  is  alfb  a  tenure  for  life,  or  years,  when 
lands  are  held  for  ihofe  terms  on  referved  rents.  Copy* 
boly  tenure,  js  a  holding  for  lives,  or  in  fee,  at  the  will 
of  the  lord,  according  to  the  cuflora  of  the  manor.  For 
the  feveral  kinds  of  tenure  or  holding  in  Scotland,  fee 
Law,  Tit.  xi.  . 

TEPID,  a  term  ufed  by  writers  on  miaerab  waters,  dr/r. 
to-  exprefs  fuch  of  them  as  haVe  a  lefs  fenfible  cold  than 
common  water. 

TERCE,  in  Scots  lav/.  See  Law,^  Tit.  xvi.  24. 

TERCERA,  one  of  the  largeft  of  the  Azores  or  wefiern 
iflands,  fituated  in  the  Atlantic  ocean  :  W.  long.  28®, 
and  N.  lat.  59*^. 

TEREBINTHUS,  in  botany.  SeePisTACiA. 

TERES,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  195. 

TERGOWISCO,  the  capital  of  Wallachia,  in  European 
Turky,  eighty  miles  fouth-cafi  of  Hermanftat.  inTranfil- 
vacia:  E.  long,  26°  30',  'N.  lat.  4, 5®, 35'.. 
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TERM,  in  general,  fignifies  ojuch  the  fame  with  boundary 
or  limit. 

Tsrm,  in  law,  is  generally  taken,  for  a  limitation  of  lime  or 
efiate  :  as  a  leafe  for  term  of  life,  or  years. 

Term,  in  grammar,  denotes  fome  word  or  exprelfion  of  a 
language. 

Term  in  the  arts,  or  Term  of  art,  is  a  word  which,  be- 
fidcs  the  literal  and  popular  meaning  which  it  has,  or  m:»y 
have,  in  common  language,  bears  a  further  and  peculiar 
rneaning  in  fome  art  or  fcience. 

TERMINALIA,  in  antiquity,,  feafls  celebrated  by  the 
Romans,  in  honour  of  the  god  Terminus. 

TERMINATION,  in  grammar,  the  ending  of  a  word,  or 
laft  fyllable  thereof. 

TERN  ATE,  the  mofi  northerly  of  the  Molucca  or  Clove* 
iflands,  in  the  pofTefiion  of  the  Dutch. 

TERRA.  See  Geography,  and  Astronomy. 

Te  RRA  FiRMA,  in  geography,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  a  con- 

‘  tinent,  in  contradiflindlion  to  iflands. 

Terra  del  f.ogo,  anifland  of  South- America,  from  which- 
it  is  feparated  by  the  fireights  of  Magellan. 

Terrte  FiLius,  SON  OF  THE  EARTH,  A- fludent  of  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford,'  formerly  appointed,  in  public  a^s, 
to  make  jefting  and  faiyrical  fpeeches  againft  the  mem* 
hers  thereof,  to  tax  them  with  any  growing  corruptions,  , 
ijc., 

TERRACE,  a  walk  or  bank  of  earth,  raifed  in.  a  garden 
or  court,  to  a  due  elevation,  for  a  proTp^ed. 

TERRAQUEOUS,  in  ge'^grapby,  an  appellation  given  to 
our  globe,  becaufe  confifling  of  land  and  water. 

TERRELLA,  an  appellation  given  to  a  loadfione,  when 
turned  into  a  rpherical  figure,  and  is  placed  fo,  that  Its 
poles  and  equator,  correfpond  to  the  poles  and  equa¬ 
tor  of  the  world;,  as  being  a  juft  reprefentation  of  the 
great  raagnetical  globe  which  we  inhabit. 

TERRESTRIAL,  fomething  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
earth,  or  belonging  to  the  globe  of  the  earth:  thus  w'e 
fay,  the  teVrcftriai  globe,  <bc. 

TERRIER,  a  book,  or  roll,  wherein  the.  feveral  lands,  ei¬ 
ther  of  a  private  perfon,  or  of  a  town,  college,  church,, 
are  deferibed.  It  fhould  contain  the  number  of  acr- 
and  the  fite,  boundaries,  tenants  names,  of  each  pi  ^ 

or  parcel. 

Terrier  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  fmall  hound.  See  Canis. 

TERl^ITORY,  in  geograpliy,  denotes  an  extent  or  com- 
pafs  of  land,  within  the  bounds,  or  belonging  to  the' 
jurifdidion,  of  any  ftaic,  city,  or  other  fubdivifion  of  a 
country. 

TERROUEN,  a  town  of  Artois, in  the  French  Netherlands, 
fituated  on  the  river  Lis,  fix  miles  fouth  of  St  Omers. 

TERTIAN,  inmedictne.  Sec  Medicine,  p  61. 

TERTIATE  a  great  gun,  in  gunnery,  is  to  examine  the 
thicknefs  of  the  metal  at  the  muzzle,  whereby  to  judge 
of  the  ftrength  of  the  piece,  and  whether  it  he  fufficiently 
fortified.  This  is  ufually  done  wuth  a  pair  of  caliber- 

.  compafTes;  and  if  the  piece  be  homehored,  the  diameter 
Icfs  by  the  height,  divided  by  2,  is  the  thicknefs  at  any 
place.  : 

TERVEL,  a  city  of  Arragon,  in  Spain,  fituated  on  the- 
river  Guadalavira,  Ievcnty*five  miles  fouth  of  Sarragoflai: 
W.  long,  2o\  N.  lat.  40°  35'. 

TESSELATED  pavements,,  thofe  of  rich  Mofaic  work, 

made. 
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made  of  curious  fquare  marbles,  bricks',  or  tiles,  called 
te/Telas.  from,  their  refembiing  dice. 

TESSIN,  a  river  of  Italy,  which,  fakiBg  its  rife  in  the 
Alps,  runs  through  the  country  of  the  Grifons  and  the 
lake  Maggior;  and  then,  turning  foutb-eaft  through  the 
Miianefe,  pailes  by  Pavia,  and  falls  into  the  Po,  a  little 
below  that  city. 

TEST,  a  vefTel  of  the  nature  of  the  coppel,  ufed  for  large 
quantities  of  metals  at  once. 

Test-li<;juor,  a  liquor  ufed  by  dealers  in  brandies,  to 
prove  whether  they  be  genuine,  or  mixed  with  home-fpi- 
rits.  This  liquor  iS  nothing  but  a  green  or  white  vitriol, 
diflblved  in  fair  water  ;  for  a  few  drops  of  it  being  let 
fall  into  a  glafs  of  old  French  brandy,  will  turn  the  whole 
l?o  a  purple,  or  fine  violet  colour-;  and  by  the  firength  or 
palenefs  of  this  colour,  the  dealers  judge  the  brandy  to  be 
genuine  or  mixed,  in  different  proportions,  with  home- 
-  fpirits. 

Test-act,  a  flatute  25  Car.  II.  cap.  2.  which  requires 
all  officers,  both  civil  and  military,  to  take  the  oaths  and 
tefl,  viz,  the  facrament,  according  to  the  rites  and  ce¬ 
remonies  of  the  church  of  England ;  for  the  negl€(51:  where¬ 
of,  a  perfon  executing  any  office  mentioned  in  ihatHatute, 
forfeits  the  fum  of  500!.  recoverable  by  a6lion  of  debt. 

TESTACEOUS,  in  natural  hillory,  an  epithet  given  to 
animals  covered  with  a  ffiell,  as  tortoifes,  oyders,  pearl- 
fifh,  6'c. 

TESTAMENT.  See  Law,  Tit.  xxviii.  2. 

TESTATOR,  the  perfon  who  makes  his  will  and  teftament. 

TESTES,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  270. 

TESTIMONY.  Sec  Evidence. 

TESTUDO,  in  zoology,  a  genus  belonging  to  the  order 
of  amphibia  reptilia.  It  has  four  legs  and  a  tail,  and 
the  body  is  covered  with  a  firong  ffiell.  There  are  15 
fpecies,  principally  diflinguiffied  by  pccoliariries  in  their 
feet.  The  midas,  or  common  turtle,  is  found  at  the  Af- 
cenfion  ille,.  and  many  other  fouthern  iflands.  The  ffiell 
of  this  animal  is  fo  firong,  that  feveral  men  may  (land  up- 
om  it  without  injury. '  It  lays  membranaceous  eggs  in 
round  holes  which  it  digs  in  the  fand.  The  turtle  is  faid 
to  continue  feveral,  weeks  in  the  ads  of  copulation.  It 
grows  to  a  vafl  fize,  fome  having  been  Found  to  weigh 
'  4S0  pounds. 

The  Americans  find  fo  good  account  in  catching  turtle, 
that  they  have  made  themfelves  very  expert  at  it;  they 
watch  them  from  their  nefis  on  ffiorc,  in  moon-light 
mghts  ;  and,  before  they  reach  the  fea,  turn  them  on 
their  backs,  and  leave  them  till  morning  ;  when  they  are 
fure  to  find  them,  fioce  they  are  utterly  unable  to  reco¬ 
ver  their  former  pofture  :  at  other  times  they  hunt  them 
in  -boau,  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  fpear,  firiking  them 
with  it  through  the  ffiell ;  and  as  there  is  a  cord  faftened 
to  the  fpear,  they  are  taEen  much  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  whales. 

Testudo,  in  antiquity,  was  particularly  ufed  among  the 
poets,  for  the  ancient  lyre ;  by  reafon  it  was  origi¬ 
nally  made  by  its  inventor  Mercury,  of  the  black  or  hol¬ 
low  ffiell  of  the  teftado  aquatica,  or  fea-tortoife,  which 
he  accidentally  found  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Nile. 

Testudo,  in  the  military  art  of  the  ancients,  was  a  kind 
of  cover  or  fereen  which  the  foldiers,  e,gr.  a  whole  com¬ 
pany,  made  themfelves  of  their  bucklers,  by  holding  them 

^  »p  over  their  heads,  and  Handing ,  clofc  to  each  other. 


This  expedient  ferved  to  ffielter  them  from  darts,  ^Hones', 
^c,  thrown  upon  them,  efpecially  tbofe  thrown  from  a- 
bove,  when  they  went  to  the  affiault. 

Testudo  was  alfo  a  kind  of  large  wooden  tower,  which 
moved  on  feveral  wheels,  and  was  covered  with  bullocks* 
hides  Head,  ferving  to  ffielter  the  foldiers  when  they  ap¬ 
proached  the  walls  to  mine  them,  or  to  batter  them  with 
rams. 

It  was  called  tefiudo,  from  the  Hrength  of  its  roof, 
which  covered  the  workmen  as  the  ffiell  does  the  torioifc. 

TETANUS,  in  medicine,  a  convulfive  motion  that  make^ 
any  part  rigid  or  inflexible. 

TETHYS,  a  genus  of  infe<fls  belonging  to  the  order  of 
vermes  mollufca.  The  body  is  oblong,  fieflTy,  and  with¬ 
out  feet  ;  the  mouth  confifls  of  a  cylindrical  probofeis 
under  the  duplicature  of  a  lip  ;  and  there  are  two  fora¬ 
mina  at  the  left  fide  of  the  neck.  The  fpecies  are  two, 
both  inhabitants  of  the  ocean, 

TETICACO,  a  great  lake  of  Peru,  more  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  miles  in  circumference :  the  towns  fituated  on  this 
lake-are  efleemed  the  mod  delightful  in  all  South  America.* 

TETRACERA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  polyandria  te- 
tragynia  clafs.  The  calix  confifls  of  fix  leaves  ;  and  iheie 
are  four  capfulcs.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  a  native  of 
America. 

TETRACHORD,  in  the  ancient  mufick,  a  concord  confid¬ 
ing  of  four  degrees  or  intervals,  and  four  terms  or  founds  ; 
called  alfo  by  the  ancients  diatedaron,  and  by  us  a  fourth. 

TETRADECARHOMBIS,  in  natural  hidory,  the  name 
of  a  genus  of  foffils,  of  the  clafs  of  the  fclenitae,  expref- 
fing  a  rhomboidal  body,  confiding  of  fourteen -planes. 

"  The  charaders  of  this  genus  arc,  that  the  bodies  of  it 
are  exactly  of  the  fame  form  with  the  common  felenitae; 
but  that  each  of  the  end*planes  is  divided  into  two;  and 
there  are,  by  th.s  means,  eight  of  thefe  planes,  indead  of 
four. 

TETRADIAPASON,  a  mufical  chord,  otherwife  called 
a  quadruple  diapafon,  or  eighth. 

TETR .*^DYNAMIA,  in  botany.  See  Botany,  p.  635. 

TEl'RAEDRON,  in  geometry,  one  of  the  five  regular  or 
platonic  bodies  orfolids,  comprehended  under  four  equi¬ 
lateral  and  equal  triangles. 

TETRAGON,  in  geometry,  a  general  name  for  any  four- 
fided  figure,  as  a  fquare,  parallelogram,  rhombus,  or  tra¬ 
pezium. 

TETRAGONIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  theiedfandria  pen- 
tagynia  clafs.  7'he  calix  confifls  of  four  fegments  ;  it 
has  no  corolla ;  and  the  drupa  has  four  fides,  and  four  cells. 
There  are  two  fpecies,  both  natives  of  .^Ethiopia. 

TETRAGONOTHECA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  fyn- 
genefia  polygaraia  fuperflua  clafs.  The  receptacle  is  pa¬ 
leaceous  ;  it  has  no  pappus  ;  and  the  calix  confifls  of  one 

'  leaf, -divided  Into  four  plain  fegments.  There  is  but  one  ' 
fpecies,  a  native  of  Virginia. 

TETRAGRAMMATON,  a  denomination  given  by  the 
Greeks  to'the  Hebrew  name  of  God,  Jehovah,  becaufe 
confiding  of  four  letters. 

TETRANDRIA,  in  botany.  See  Botany,  p.  635. 

TETRAO,  in  ornithelogy,  a  genus  of  birds,  of  the  order  ‘ 
of  gallinse,  didinguiffied  by  having  the  part  of  the  fore¬ 
head  near  the  eyes  naked  and  papillofe.  There  are  20 
fpecies,  didinguiffied  principally  by  their  colour,  their 
haying  rough  dr  naked  feet, 
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TETRAPETALOliS,  in  botany,  an  epithet  given  to 
flowers  that  confifl:  of  font  (ingle  petals  or  leaves. 

TETRAPHARMACUM,  (ignifies  any  remedy  confifting 
of  four  ingredients, 

TETRAPTERA,  a  name  given  to  infects  which  have  four 
wings. 

TETRAPTOTE,  in  grammar,  a  name  given  to  fuch  de- 
fedlive  nouns  as  have  only  four  cafes  ;  fuch  are  v;V/V,  pe- 
cudis^  fordisy  &c.  as  being  deprived  of  the  nominative 
and  vocative  (ingular. 

TETRAPYRAMIDIA,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a 
genus  of  fpars,  influenced  in  fneir  fliape  by  an  admixture 
of  particles  of  tin,  and  found  in  form  of  broad-bottomed 
pyramids  of  four  (ides. 

TETRARCH,  a, prince  who  holds  and  governs  a  fourth 
part  of  a  kingdom.  Such  originally  Was  the  import  of 
the  title' tetrardi ;  but  it  was  afterwards  applied  to  any 
petty  king  or  fovereign. 

TETRASTYLEj^in  the  ancient  architedlure,  a  building, 
and  particularly  a  temple,  with  four  columns  in  its  front, 

TETUAN,  a  town  of  the  empire  of  Morocco,  (ituated  a- 
bout  eight  miles  from  the  bay  of  that  name,  jull  within 
the  ftraits^of  Gibraltar :  W.  long.  6°  35^  N.  lat.  35*^  40^ 

TEUCRIUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  didynamia  gym- 
nofpermia  clafs.  The  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  is  bipartite. 
There  are  3  i  fpecies,  four  of  them  natives  of  Britain,  viz. 
the  fcordium,  or  water  germander,  the  leaves  of  which 
are  Paid  to  be  deobftruent,  diuretic,  and  fudorilic  ;  the 
chamedrys,  or  germander,  the  leaves,  tops,  and  feeds  of 
which  are  faid  to  be  fudorific,  diuretic,  drr. ;  the  chamae- 
pitys,  or  ground  pine,  the  leaves  of  which  are  recommend¬ 
ed  as  aperient  and  vulnerary;  and  the  fcorodonia,  or 
wood-fage. 

'teutonic,  foniething  belonging  to  the  Teutons,  an  an¬ 
cient  people  of  Germany,  inhabiting  chiefly  along  the  coafls 
of  the  German  ocean  :  thus,  the  Teutonic  language  is 
the  ancient  Iar\guage  of  Germany,  which  is  rahked  among 
the  mother  tongues.  The  Teutonic  is  now  called  the 
German  or  Dutchi 

T^tonic  order,  a  military  order  of  knights,  eflablifh- 
ed  towards  the  clofe  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  thus  cal¬ 
led  as  cofififling  chiefly  of  Germans  or-Teutons.  The 
origin,  ^c.  of  the  Teutonic  order,  is  fliid  to  be  this.  The 
Chfiflians,  under  Guy  of  Lu(ignan,  laying  (lege  to  Acre, 
or  Aeon,  a  city  of  Syria,  op  the  borders  of  the  Holy 
Land,  fome  Germans  of  Bremen  and  Lubec,  touched 
v/ith  companion  for  the  (ick  and  wounded  of'  the  army, 
who  wanted  common  necelTaries,  fee  on  foot  a  kind  of 
hof^ital  under  a  tent,  v/hich'  they  made  of  a  (hip’s  fail, 
and  here  betook  thcmfelves  to  a  charitable  attendance  on 
them..  This  (tarred  a  thought  of  eflabli(hing  a  third  mi¬ 
litary  order,  in  imitation  of  the  templars  ana  hofpitalers. 
The  defign  w^as  approved  of  by  the  patriarch  of  Jerufa- 
lem,  the  *  archbifhops  and  bifhops  of  the  neighbouring 
places,  the  king  of  Jerufalem,  the  mailers  of  the  temple 
and  holpital,  and  the  German  lords  and  prelates  then  in 
the  Holy  Land,  and  pope  Calixtus  III.  confirmed  it  by 
his  bull,  and  the  ne^ 'order  was  called  the  order  of  the 
Teutonic  knights  of  the  houfe  of  St.  Mary  at  Jerufalem. 
The  pope  granted  them  all  the  privileges  of  the  Templars 
and  Hofpitalcrs  of  St.  John,  excepting  that  they  v’t'ere  to 
be  f  ibjed:  to  the  patriarchs -and  other  prelates,  and  that 
they  fliould  pay  tithe.of  wh^t  they  polTelTed. 


TEWKSBURY,  a  borough-town  of  Gioceflerlhire,  fitua- 
ted  on  the  river  Severn,  ten  miles  north  of  Giocefter. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

TEXEL,  an  ifland  of  HolIarfd,’^fituated  at  the  entrance  of 
theZuyder-fea,  parted  from  the  continent  of  Holland  by  a 
narrow  channel,  through  which  mod  (hips  bound  to  Am- 
fterdam  pafs. 

TEXT,  a  relative  term,  contradiflinguilhed  to  glofs  or 
commentary,  and  (ignifying  an  original  difeoarfe  exclu- 
(ivc  of  any  note  or  interpretation. 

TEXTURE,  properly  denotes  the  arrangement  and  cohe- 
fion  of  feveral  (lender  bodies  or  threads  interwoven  or  en¬ 
tangled  among  each  other,  as  in  the  webs  of  fpiders,  or 
in  cloths,  (luffs,  he. 

THALAMI  nervorum  opticorum.  See  Anatomy,  p, 

286. 

THALIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  themonandria  monogynia 
clafs.  The  corolla  confifts  of  five  waved  petals;  and  the 
drupa  has  a  double-celled  nucleus.  There  is  but  one  fpe¬ 
cies,  a  native  of  America. 

THALICTRUM,  in; botany,  a  genus  of  the  polyandria 
polygynia  clafs.  The  corolla  confids  of  five  petals  ;  it  has 
no  corolla  ;  and  the  feeds  are  naked.  There  are  14  fpe¬ 
cies,  three  of  them  natives  of  Britain,  viz.  the  flavum,  or 
meadow-rue;  the  minus,  or  leffer  meadow-rue  ;  and  the 
alpinum,  or  mountain  meadow-rue. 

THAMES,  a  great  navigable  river  of  England,  corapofed 
chiefly  of  the  river  Ifis  and  Thame ;  of  which  the  Ifis  is 
much  the  larged,  and  runs  the  longed  coi^rfe,  rifing  on 
the  confines  of  Gloc«der(hire.  At  Lechlade  it  becomes 
navigable,  from  whence  it;^  continues  its  courfe  north-ead 
to  oxford,  where  it  receives  the  Charweli ;  from  Oxford 
it  runs  fouth-ead  to  Abington,'  and  fo  to  Dorchefter, 
where  it  receives  the  Thame,  and  continues  its  courfe 
fouth-ead  to  Wtndfor,  and  thence  runs  ead  to  London, 
and  continues  the  fame  courfe  to  the  fea,  receiving  the 
river  Medway  near  the  mouth  of  it.  The  Thame  is  but 
a  fmall  fiver,  which  rifing  near  Hcrtfordfiiirc, 

cTolfes  the  county  of  Bucks,  and  falls  into  the  Ifis  at 
Dorcheder. 

THANE,  or  Thain,  a  name  of  an  ancient  dignity  among 
the  Englifh  and  Scots,  or  Anglo-Saxons.  Skene  makes 
thane  to  be  a  dignity  equal  to  the  fon  of  an  earl.  Cam^ 
den  will  have  it,  that  thanes  ' were  only  dignified  by  the 
offices  they  bore.  There  were  two  kinds  or  orders  of 
thanes;  the  king’s  thanes,  and  the  ordinary  thanes.  The 
fird  were  thole  who  attended  the  king  in  his  courts,  and 
who  held  Jai)ds  immediately  of  the  king.  The  ordinary 
thanes,  or  the  thani  vtinores^  wer.e  the  lords  of  the  ma¬ 
nors,  who  had  particular  juhididlion  within  their  limits, 
and  over  their  own  tenants ;  thefe  changed  their  names  tor 
that  of  barons,  and  hence  their  courts  are  called  courts- 
baron  to  this  day.’ 

THANET,  a  little  ifland  of  ead  Kent,  formed  by  the 
branches  of  the  Stour  and  the  fea. 

THAPSIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  digynta 
clafs.  The  fruit  is  oblong,  and  furrounded  with  a  rriem- 
brane.  There  are  four  fpecies,  none  of  them  natives  of 
Britain. 

THAWING,  the  rcfolution  of  ice  into  its  former  (lutd  date, 
by  the  warmth  of  the  air,  he.  Seo  Free  z ing  . 

THE  Y  in  botany  See  Tea. 

THEATiNES,  a  rUigious  order  in  the  Roniilh  church, 

called 
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called  from  their  principal  founder  John  Peter  Cara^a, 
then  bifhop  of  Theate,  or  Chiete,  in  the  kingdom  of 
.Naples,  and  afterwards  pope,  under  the  name  of  Paul 
IV.  The  names  of  the  other  founders  were  Gactan, 
Boniface,  and  Configlieri.  Thefe  four  pious  men,  defi¬ 
ring  to  reform  the  ecciefiaflical  (fate,  laid  the  foundation 
of  *an  order  of  regular  clerks  at  Rome,  in  the  year  1524, 
Pope  Clement  VII.  approved  theiaditute,  and  permitted 
the  brethren  to  make  the  three  religious  vows,  to  ele6t  a 
fuperior  every  three  years,  and  to  draw  up  ffatutes  for 
the  regulation  of  the  order.  They  firft  endeavoured,  by 
their  example,  to  revive  among  the  clergy  the  poverty  of 
the  apofUcs  and  firft  difciples  of  our  Saviour,  and  were 
the  firft  who  affumed  the  title  of  regular  clerks. 

THEATRE,  a  public  edifice  for  the  exhibiting  of  fcenic 
fpe^lacles,  or  (hews,  to  the  people  ;  comprehending  not 
only  the  eminence  on  which  the  adtors  appear,  and  the 
aflioo  paftes,  but  alfo  the  whole  area  of  the  place  common 
to  the  adors  and  fpedators. 

THEBAID,  a  celebrated  heroic  poem  of  Statius,  the  fub- 
je<ft  whereof  is  the  civil  war  of  Thebes,  between  the  two 
brothers  Eieocles  and  Polynices  ;  or,  Thebes  taken  by 
Thefeus.  / 

THEBES,  the  name  of  an  ancient  city  in  upper  Egypt, 
now  in  ruins  ;  as  alfo  an  ancient  city  of  Achaia,  now  a 
province  of  European  Turky. 

THEFT.  -  See  Law,  Tic.  xxxiii.  28. 

THEISM.  See  Deism. 

THELEGONUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monoecia 
polyandria  clafs.  The  calixboth  of  male  and  female  con- 
fifts  of  two  fegments  ;  neither  of  them  have  any  corolla; 
the  ftamina  arc  12 ;  and  the  female  has  one  ftylus,  and  a 
coriaceous  ca^ule,  with  one  cell  and  one  feed.  There 
is  but  one  fpccies,  a  native  of  Italy. 

THEME,  denotes  the  fubjedt  of  an  exercife,  for  young 
ftudents  to  write  or  compofe  on. 

THENAR,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy^,  p.  200. 

THEOBROMA,  the  chocolate-nut-tree,  in  botany, 
a  genus  of  thepolyadelphia  pentandria  elafs.  The  corolla 
confifts  of  five  petals  ;  the  nedarium  is  bell-fhaped  ;  and 
the  fruit  is  a  woody  cortex,  of  an  unequal  furface,  with 
five  ridges.  There  are  two  fpecics,  both  natives  of  A- 
merica. 

THEOCRACY,  in  matters  of  government,  a  ftate  govern¬ 
ed  by  the  immediate  diredlion  of  God  alone  :  fuch  was 
the  ancient  government  of  the  Jews,  before  the  time  of 
Saul. 

THEODOLITE,  a  mathematical  inftrument  much  ufed  in 
furveying.  See  Geometry,  p.  701. 

THEOGONY,  that  branch  of  the  heathen  theology,  which 
taught  the  genHiogy  of  their  gods. 

THEOLOGY.  See  Religion. 

THEOPHRASTA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria 
mondgynk  clafs.  The  corolla  is  bell-fhaped,  with  obtufc 
fegments  ;  and  the  capfolc  has  one  round  large  ceil,  and 
one  feed.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  a  native  of  A- 
meridy. 

THEOREM,  a  fpeculative  propofition,  demonftrating  the 
properties  of  any  fubjeift. 

"THEORETIC,  fomething  relating  to  theory,  or  that  ter¬ 
minates  in  fpeculation.  Sec  Theory. 

THEORY,  in  general,  denotes  any  dotftrins  which  termi- 
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nates  in  fpeculation  alone,  without  confidering  the  prac¬ 
tical  ufes  and  application  thereof. 

THERAPEUTAl,  a  term  tpplied  to  thofe  who  are  wholly 
employed  in  the  fervice'of  religion.  This  general  term 
has  been  applied  to  particular  re<5is  of  men,  concsrnmg 
whom  there  have  been  great  difputes  among  the  learned. 

THERAPEUTICS,  that  part  of  medicine  which  acquaints 
us  with  the  rules  that  are  to  be  bbferved,  and  the  medi¬ 
cines  to  he  employed  in  the  cure  of  difeafes. 

THEPv.APHlM,  certain  images,  or  fupcrftitious  figures, 
mentioned  in  feripture.  Some  Jewifli  writers  tell  us, 
the  theraphim  were  effigies  of  human  heads,  placed  in 
niches,  and  confulted  as  oracles.  Others  fay,  they  \vere 
talifmans,  or  figures  of  metal,  caft  and  engraved  under 
certain  afpe6ls  of  the  planets  ;  to  which  they  aferibed  ex¬ 
traordinary  e{fe«fts. 

THERIACA  Andromachi,  a  compound  medicine,  made 
in  the  form  of  an  ele^fluary, 

THERMiE,  artificial  hot  baths,  much  ufed  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans. 

THERMOMETER,  an  inftrument  for  meafuring  the  in- 
creafe  and  decreafe  of  the  heat  and  cold  of  the  air,  by 
means  of  the  elaftic  and  expanfive  pov/er  of  bodies  of  the 
fluid  fort.  See  Pneumatics,  p.  486. 

THESE  A,  in  antiquity,  feafts  celebrated  by  the  Atheni¬ 
ans,  in  honour  of  Thefeus,  confifting  of  fports  and  gannes, 
with  mirth  and  banquets  :  fuch  as  were  poor,  and  unable 
to  contribute  to  them,  were  entertained  at  the  public  ex¬ 
pence. 

THESIS,  a  general  poGtion  which  a  perfon  advances,  and 
offers  to  maintain.  In  colleges  it  is  frequent  to  have  pla¬ 
cards,  containing  a<  number  of  them,  in  theology,  in  me¬ 
dicine,  in  philofophy,  in  law, 

THESIUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  mono- 
gynia  clafs.  The  calix  confifts  of  one  leaf,  into  which 
the  ftamina  are  inferted  ;  there  is  but  one  feed.  The 
fpecies  are  feven,  only  one  of  them,  viz,  the  iinophyllon, 
or  baftard  toad-flax,  a  native  of  Britain. 

THESSALY,  nov/  called  Janna,  a  province  of  European 
Turkey,  bounded  by  Macedonia,  on  the  north  ;  by  the 
Archipelago,  on  the  eaft  ;  by  Aciiaia,  or  Livadia,  on 
the  fouth  ;  and  by  Epirus,  on  the  weft. 

THETFORD,  the  county-town  of  Norfolk,  fituated 
twenty-five  miles  fomh-weft  of  Norwich.  It  fends  two 
members  to  parliament. 

TFJEURGY,  a  name  given  to  that  part  of  magic  called 
white  magic,  or  the  white  art.  Thofe  who  have  written 
of  magic  have  divided  it  into  three  kinds:  the  firft  is 
theurgy,  as  operating  by  divine  means  :  the  fecond,  na¬ 
tural  magic,  performed  by  the  powers  of  nature  :  and 
the  third,  necromancy,  which  they  imagined  proceeded 
from  invoking  daemons. 

THIBET,  one  of  the  moft  powerful  of  the  Tartar  king¬ 
dom?,  having  China  on  the  eaft,  and  India  on  the  well:. 

THIGH,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p,  182,  203. 

THIMBLE,  an  inftrument  made  of  brafs,  Giver,  iron, 
put  on  the  finger  to  thrnft  a  needle  through  any  cloth, 
liik,  (^c.  ufed  by  all  fearuftrelfes,  taylors, 

THINKING,  a  general  name  for  any  ad:  or  operation  of 
the  mind.  See  Logick,  and  Metaphysics.  ' 

THIRLAGE.  See  Law,  Tit.  xvi.  12. 

THIRSK,  a  borough-town  in  the  north-riding  of  York- 
8  N  fhire, 
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(hire,  fituated  on  the  river  Swale,  fixteeo  miles  north - 
weft  of  York.  It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

THIRST,  an  uneafy  fenfation,  arifing  from  a  deficiency  in 
the  faliva  to  moiften  the  inward  parts  of  the  mouth  ; 
hence  arifes  a  ftrong  defire  for  drink  :  it  is  a  fymptom  ge¬ 
nerally  attending  feverifh  diforders. 

THISTLE,  in  botany.  SecCARDuus.. 

Ord:r  of  the  Thistle,  or  ^^5*/  Andrew,  a  military  or¬ 
der  of  knighthood  in  Scotland,  the  rife  and  inftitution 
whereof  is  varioufly  related  by  different  authors.  Lefley, 
bi/hop  of  Rofs,  reports,  that  the  night  before  the  battle 
between  Athelftan  king  of  Northumberland,  and  Hungus 
king  of  the  Piits,  a  bright  crofs,  in  form  of  that  where¬ 
on  Sc  Andrew  (the  tutelar  faint  of  Scotland),  fuffered 
martyrdom,  appeared  to  Hungus  ;  who  having  gained  the 
victory,  ever  after  bore  the  figure  of  that  crols  on  his 
banners.  Others  affert,  that  Achaius  king  of  Scotland 
lirft  inftituted  this  order,  after  having  made  the  famous 
league  offeofive  and  defenflve  with  Charlemagne  king  of 
France.  But  although  the  thiftle  had  been  ackViowledg- 
ed  as  the  fymbol  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  from  the 
reign  of  Achaius,  yet  fome  refer  the  beginning  of  this 
order  to  Charles  VII,  of  France.  Others  place  the 
foundation  of  it  as  low  as  the  year  1500. 

The  chief  and  principal  enfign  is  a  gold  collar  compo- 
fed  of  thiftles  and  fprigs  of  rue  interlinked  with  amulets  of 
gold,  having  pendent  thereunto  the  image  of  St  Andrew 
v/ith  his  crofs,  and  the  motto,  NEMa  me  impune  la-- 

CESSET. 

The  ordinary  or  common  enHgn  worn  by  the  knights, 
is  a  ftar  of  four  filver  points,  and  over  them  a  green  cir¬ 
cle,  bordered  and  lettered  with  gold,  containing  the  faid 
motto,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  thiftle  proper  ;  all  which 
is  embroidered  on  their  left  breaft,  and  worn  with  the 
collar,  with  a  green  ribband  over  the  left  fhoalder,  and 
brought  under  the  right  arm  ;  pendent  thereto  is  the  i- 
mage  of  St  Andrew,  with  his  crofs,  in  a  purple  robe, 
within  an  oval  of  gold  enamelled  yert,  with  the  former 
motto  :  but  fometimes  they  wear,  encircled  in  the  fame 
manner,  a  thiftle  crowned. 

About  the  time  of  the  reformation,  this  order  was 
dropped,  till  James  II,  of  England  refumed  it,  by  crea¬ 
ting  eight  knights  :  however,  the  revolution  unfettled  it 
again,  and  it  lay  ncgledted  till  queen  Anne,  in  1703,  re- 
ftored  it  to  the  primitive  defign,  of  twelve  knights  of  St 
Andrew, 

TfILASPI,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  tetradynaraia  filicu- 
lofa  clafs.  The  pod  is  emarginated,  heart-ihaped,  con¬ 
taining  many  feeds.  There  are  ten  fpecies,  fix  of  them 
natives  of  Britain,  viz.  the  campeftre,  or  mithridate  ; 
the  arvenfe,  or  treacle-muftard  ;  the  perfoliatum,  or 
perfoliate  treacle-muftard  \  the  furtum,  or  perennial 
mithridate  muftard  ;  the  montanum,  or  mountain  mith- 
ridate-muftard  ;  and  the  burfa  paftoris,  or  fliepherd’s 
purfe. 

THOMxEANS,  Tho MISTS,  Chrifiians  5^/ Thomas, 
a  people  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  who,  according  to  the  tra¬ 
dition,  received  the  Gofpel  from  St‘Thomas.  Upon  the 
arrival  of  the  Port'wguefe  at  Calicut,  in  ilieif  firft  voyage 
to  the  Indies,  they  met  with  ancient  Chriftians,  who  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  defeended  from  thofe  converted  by  St  Thomas , 
The  Thornseans  being  informed  of  a  new  people  arrived  a- 
iBODg  them,  who  bore  a  particular  veneration  for  the 


crofs,  fent  embaffadors  to  them,  to  make  an  alliance  with 
them,  and  to  follicit  their  afliftance  againft  the  Gentile- 
princes,  by  whom  they  were  greatly  oppreffed.  A  mix¬ 
ture  of  opinions,  with  a  total  interruption  of  paftors, 
fometimes  for  feveral  years  together,'  occafioned  that 
horrible  chaos  their  religion  was  in  at  the  arrival  of  the 
Poriuguefe  ;  for  a  fpecimen  whereof  we  ftiall  add  their 
manner  of  celebrating  the  eucharift :  Over  their  altar  was 
a  kind  of  gallery  ;  and  while  the  prieft  was  faying  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  office  below,  a  cake  of  flour  of  rice  was 
frying  in  oil,  or  butter,  above  ;  when  enough,  the  cake 
was  let  down  in  a  bafket  upon  the  altar,  where  the  prieft 
confecrated  it  ;  as  to  the  other  fpecies,  for  wine  they 
ufed  a  kind  of  brandy  or  arrack,  varioufly  prepared  in 
that  country.  Nor  was  their  ordination  much  more  re¬ 
gular  ;  the  archdeacon,  who  was  fometimes  more  re- 
fpedted  than  the  bifliop  himfelf,  frequently  ordained 
priefts :  their  other  abufes  were  infinite.  The  Portuguefe, 
for  thefe  two  laft  centuries,  have  laboured  the  reforma¬ 
tion  of  this  church,  and  have  employed  both  the  eccle- 
fiaftic  and  fecular  power  therein  :  for  this  end  they  have 
called  the  Thomsean  bifhops  to  the  council  at  Goa,  have 
inftrufled,  charged  them,  and  even  fent  them  for 
inftrudlion  to  Portugal  and  Rome  ;  but  finding  that  they 
were  ftill  apt  to  relapfe  at  their  return,  and  that  no  good 
was  like  to  be  done  with  them,  they  refolved  to  exclude 
them  once  for  all,  and  to  appoint  an  European  bifliop  in 
their  room.  Thefe  proceedings  hav^  rendered  the  Por- 
tuguefe  infinitely  odious  to  the  Thomaeans. 

St  THOMAS,  a  city  of  the  hither  India,  on  the  coaft  of 
Coromandel,  three  miles  fouth  of  Fort  St  George  \  fub- 
jedl  to  the  Portuguefe. 

St  Thomas  is  alfo  an  ifland  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  fituated 
under  the  equator,  in  8°  E,  long. 

St  Thomas  is  alfo  a  town  of  Guiana,  in  South  Americaj 
fituated  on  the  river  Oronoko  ;  fubje(ft  to  Spain, 

St.  Thomas’s  day,  a  feftival  of  the  Chriftian  church, 
obferved  on  Dec.  21.  in  commemoration  of  St  Thomas 
the  apoftle. 

St  Thomas  of  Canterbury's  day^  a  feftival  of  the  Romifli 
church,  obferved  on  Dec.  29.  in  memory  of  Thomas 
^  Becket  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  murdered, 
or,  as  the  Romanifts  fay,  martyred,  in  the  reign  of  king 
Henry  II. 

THOMISM,  the  doftrine  of  St  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  his 
followers  the  Thomifts,  chiefly  with  regard  to  predeftina- 
tion  and  grace.  Theie  is  fome  doubt  what  the  true  ge¬ 
nuine  thomifm  is,  but  there  are  authors  who  diftinguifli 
the  thomifm  of  St  Thomas  from  that  c>f  the  dominicans. 
Others  again  make  thomifm  no  other  than  a  kind  of  jan- 
fenifm  difguifed  :  but  janfenifm,  it  is  knov/n,  has  been 
condemned  by  the  popes,  which  pure  thomifm  never  was  : 
in  effect,  the  writings  of  Alvarez  and  Lemos,  who  were 
appointed  by  their  order  to  lay  down  and  defend,  before 
the  holy  fee,  the  dogmata  of  their  fchool,  have  fince  been 
reputed  the  rule  of  pure  thomifra. 

THOMISTS,  a  fe(5l  of  fchooi-divines,  who  maintain  tho- 
mifm.  See  the  preceding  article, 

THORACIC  DUCT.  See  Anatomy,  p.  282. 

THORAX,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  277. 

THORN,  a  city  of  Poland,  in  the  provioce  of  regal  Priiffia,. 
fituated  on  the  river  Viftula ;  E.  long.  19°,  and  N.  lat. 
52^  40'. 
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THORNBACK,  in  ichthyology.  See  Raia. 

THORNBURY,  a  market-town  of  Glocefterlhire,  fituatcd 
twenty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Giocefter. 

THOPvNEY-island,  an  ifland  made  by  the  branches 
of  the  Thames  formerly,  where  Weflminfter-abbey  now 
(lands. 

ThorneV'ISLand  is  alfo  an  ifland  fituated  in  a  bay  of  the 
Eaft  channel,  between  Chichefter  and  Portfmoufh. 

THOUGHT,  a  general  name  for  all  the  ideas  confequent 
on  the  operations  of  the  mind,  and  even  for  the  opera¬ 
tions  thcnsfelves, 

THOULON,  or  Toulon,  a  port-town  of  Provence,  in 
France,  fituated  on  a  bay  of  the  Mediterranean  fea  :  E. 
E.  long.  6"^,  and  N.  lat.  43®  5'. 

THOULOSE,  orTouLOSE,  a  city  of  France,  capital  of 
the  city  of  Languedoc,  fituatcd  on  the  river  Garonne  : 
E.  long.  iC*  5',  and  N.  lat.  43°  40'. 

THRACE,  a  province  of  European  Turky,  fituated  on  the 
north  fide  cf  the  Propontis. 

THRASHING,  or  Threshing,  in  agriculture,  the  art 
of  beating  the  corn  out  of  the  ears. 

There  are  tw'o  ways  of  feparating  corn  from  the  ear  ; 
the  firfl  by  beating  it  with  a  flail,  which  is  properly  what 
is  called  thrafhing.  The  other  method,  flill  pradlifed  in 
feveral  countries,  is  to  make  mules,  or  horfes,  trample 
on  it,  backwards  and  forwards  •  this  is  properly  what  the 
ancients  called  tritura  and  trituratio.  The  Hebrews  ufed 
oxen  therein,  and  fonietimes  yoked  four  together  for  this 
purpofe.  Another  way  among  the  ancients  was  with  a 
kind  of  fledge,  made  of  boards  joined  together,  and 
ioaden  with  ftones  or  iron,  upon  which  a  man  was  mount¬ 
ed,  and  the  whole  drawn  over  the  corn  by  horfes  :  this 
infirument  was  called  traha,  or  tribula. 

THRAVE  of  corny  twenty-four  flieaves,  or  four  fhocks 
of  fix  fheaves  to  the  fhock;  though,  in  fome  countries, 
they  only  reckon  twelve  fhocks  to  the  thrave. 

THRICHECHUS,'  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  be¬ 
longing  to  the  order  of  bruta.  There  are  no  fore-teeth 
in  either  jaw  ;  the  dog-teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  are  folita- 
ry;  the  lips  are  doubled  :  and  in  place  of  the  two  hind 
legs,  they  have  a  broad  flefhy  tail  or  fin.  T'here  are  two 
fpecles,  viz.  i.  The  rofmarinus,  morfe,  fea-horfe,  or 
v.'all-rofe,  has  the  dog-teeth  of  the  upper-jaw  protruded 
out  of  the  mouth.  This  animal  is  found  in  the  ocean, 
within  the  polar  circle.  It  grunts  like  a  hog,  and  is  a- 
bout  the  fize  of  a  bull.  2  The  monatus,  or  fea-cow, 
has  the  dog  teeth  not  protruded.  It  is  found  in  the 
American  and  Indian  ocean,  principally  at  the  mouths  of 
rivers.  It  feeds  upon  fea-weeds,  and  is  about  twelve  feet 
Jong.  The  females  have,  between  the  pedloral  fins,  two 
large,  round,  and  fair  brefts  ;  and  both  fexes  have  the 
parts  of  generation,  and  the  navel,  perfcdly  refembiing 
thofe  of  the  human  fpecies :  there  is  no  doubt  but  all 
the  fables  concerning  mermaids,  mermen,  and  Tyrensf*’ 
took  their  rife  from  an  imperfe<5l  view  of  this  animal. 

THRIPS,  a  genus  of  infedls  belonging  to  the  order  of  he- 
miptera.  The  beak  is  obfeure;  the  feelers  are  of  an  e- 
qual  length  with  the  breafi  ;  the  body  is  linear ;  and  it 
has  four  firait  wings  lying  crofs-ways  upon  the  back. 
There  are  five  fpecies,  diftinguifiied  by  their  colour. 

THROAT,  the  anterior  part  of  an  animal,"  between  the 
head  and  the  (boulders,  wherein  is  the  gullet. 

THRONE,  a  royal  feat,  or  chair  of  (late,  enriched  with 


ornaments  of  architecture  and  fculpture,  ralfed  on  one  or 
more  fieps,  and  covered  with  a  kind  of  canopy.  Such 
are  the  thrones  in  the  rooms  of  audience  of  kings  and 
other  fovereigns. 

THROWSTER,  one  who  prepares  raw  filk  for  the  weaver, 
by  cleanfing  and  twifting  it. 

THRUSH,  in  ornithology.  SeeTuRous. 

THULE,  of  the  ancients,  fuppofed  to  be  the  ((lands  of 
Orcades. 

THUMB,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the  parts  or  extremities  of 
the  hand.  See  Anatomy,  p.  181. 

THUMMIM.  See  Urim. 

THUNDER,  a  noife  in  the  regions  of  the  air,  excited  by 
fudden  flafhes  of  lightning.  See  Electricity,  p. 
4S0,  4^4* 

THURINGIA  landgraviate,  one  of  the  divifions  of  the 
circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  Germany,  having  the  duchy 
of  Magdeburg  on  the  nprth,  and  Franconia  on  the  fouth. 

THURSDAY,  the  fifth  day  of  the  Chriftian  week,  but  the 
fixth  day  of  that  of  the  Jews. 

THURSO,  a  port-town  of  Caithnefs,  in  Scotland,  fituated 
on  the  Caledonian  ocean,  fifteen  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Duaglbyhead, 

THUYA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monoecia  monadclphia 
ciafs.  The  calix  of  the  male  is  an  amentum,  that  of  the 
female  a  (Irobilus ;  neither  of  them  have  any  corolla  ; 
there  is  one  pifiillum,  and  one  nut  furrounded  with  an 
emarginated  wing.  The  fpecies  are  three,  all  natives  of 
warm  countries. 

THYMUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  didynamia  gymno- 
fpermia  ciafs.  The  calix  is  bilabiated,  and  the  faux  is 
(hut  up  with  hairs.  There  are  eight  fpecies,  two  of  them 
natives  of  Britain,  viz.  the  ferpillum,  or  common  thyme  ; 
and  the  acinos,  or  wild  bafil. 

Thymus,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  278. 

THYROARYTiENOIDESi  in  anatomy.  Sec  Anato¬ 
my,  p.  301. 

THYROIDE  cartilage.  See  Anatomy,  p.  300. 

THYRSUS,  in  antiquity,  the  feeptre  which  the  poets  put 
into  the  hand  of  Bacchus.  And  wherewith  they  fur- 
nidied  the  menades  in  their  bacchanalia. 

TIARA,  an  ornament  or  habit  wherewith  the  ancient  Per- 
fians  covered  their  head  ;  and  which  the  Armenians-,  and 
kings  of  Pontus,  flill  wear  on  medals ;  thefe  laft,  becaufe 

•  deicended  from  the  Perfians, 

Tiara  is  alfo  the  name  of  the  pope’s  triple  crown. 

TIBER,  a  great  river  of  Italy,  which  runs  threugh  the 
pope’s  territories,  paffing  by  Perugia  and  Orvieito ;  and 
having  vifited  Rome,  falls  into  the  Tufean  fea  at  Odia.. 
fifteen  miles  below  that  city. 

TIBIA,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  183. 

TIBIALIS,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  209. 

TIDES.  See  Astronomy,  p.  473. 

"Tide-waiters,  or  Tm>esmen,  are  inferior  officers  bc' 
longing  to  the  cuftom-houfe,  whofe  employment  it  is  to  ^ 
watch  or  attend  upon  (hips,  until  the  cufioms  be  paid  : 
they  get  this  name  from  their  going  on-  board  (liips,  on 
their  arrival  in  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  or  other  port, 
and  fo  come  up  with  the  tide. 

TIEND,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Tit.  xvH.'  i,  <bc. 

TIERCE,  or  Teirce,  a  meafure  of  liquid  things,  as  wine, 
oil,  isc.  containing  the  third  part  of  a  pipe,  or  fortyitwo 
gallons.,  \  ...  r. 

TIERCED,. 
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TIERCED,  in  heraldry,  denotes  the  fliield  to  be  divided 
by  any  part  of  the  partition-lines,  as  party,  coupy,  tran- 
chy,  or  tailly,  into  three  equal  parts  of  different  colours 
or  metals.  ^ 

'iTIGER,  in  zoology.  SeeFELis. 

TIGRIS,  a  large  river  of  Turky  in  Afia,  which,  riling  in 
the  mountains  of  Armenia,  runs  fouthward,  dividing  Diar- 
beck  or  Mefopotatnia,  from  Curdeltan  or  the  ancient  Af- 
fyria  ;  and  having  pafTed  by  Badgat,  joins  the  Euphrates 
in  Eyraca  Arabic,  or  th?  ancient  Chaldea. 

TILBURY,  a  fortrefs  in  the  county  of  ElTex,  fituate'd  on 
the  river  Thames,  oppofite  to  Gravefend,  twenty  miles 
ead  of  London. 

•  TILIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  polyandria  monogynia 
clafs.  The  corolla  conlj'fs  of  five  petals,  and  the  calix 
of  five  fegments  ;  the. berry  is  dry,  and  round,  with  five 
cells,  and  five  valves.  There  are  two  fpecies,  only  one 
of  them,  vJz.  the  Europsca,  or  lime-tree,  a  native  of 
Britain. 

TILLiEA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  tetrandria  tetragynia 
clafs.  The  calix  confifls  of  three  fegments,  and  the  co¬ 
rolla  of  three' equal  petals  and  there  are  three  capfules 
containing  three  feeds.  The  fpecies  are  two,  none  of 
them  natives  of  Britain. 

TILLANDSIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  hexandrla  mo¬ 
nogynia  clafs.  The  calix  confifts  of  three  perfifient  feg- 
ments;  the  corolla  is  beli-fhaped,  with  three  fegments  ; 
the  capful^  has  one  cell,  containing  a  fingle  pappous  feed. 
There  are  nine  fpecies,  none  of  them  natives  of  Britain. 

TILLER  of  a  Jhip^  a  (Irong  piece  of  wood  faftened  in  the 
h^ad  of  the  rudder,  and  in  fraall  fhips  and  boats  called 
the  helm. 

TILLAGE.  See  Agriculture,  p;  54. 

TIMAR,  a  tra(5l  or  portion  of  land,  which  the  grand  feg- 
nior  grants  to  a  perfon  on  condition  of  ferving  him  in  a- 
war  on  horfe-b;^ck.  Hence,  thofe  who  enjoy  fuch-lands 
are  called  timariots. 

TIMBER,  includes  all  kinds  of  Felled  and  feafbned  woods. 

TIME,  a  fuccelfion  of  phaenomena  in  the  univerfe ;  ora 
mode  of  duration  marked  by  certain  periods  or  meafures, 
chiefly  by  the  motion  and  revolution  of  the  fun.  See 
Astronomy,  p.  489. 

Time,  in  mufick,  is  an  aiFedlion  of  found,  whereby  we  de¬ 
nominate  it  long  or  fliort,  witli  regard  to  its  continuance 
in  the  fame  degree  of  time.  SeeMusicx. 

7'IMQR,  and  iiland  in  the  Indian  ocean,  fituated  between 
122®  and  126®  of  eaft  long,  and  between  8°  and  lo® 
louth  lat. 

it  is  in  polTeflion  of  the  Dutch,  and  faid  to  have  gold 
mines. 

TIN.  See  Chemistry,  p.  83,  10.3,  135.  ,  , 

T1NCTUR.E,  in  pharmacy  and  chemiftry,  a  feparation  ef 
the  finer  and  more  volatile  parts  of  a  mixed  body,  made  by 
means  of  a  proper  menftruum  diffolving  and  retaining  the 
fame. 

Tincture,  in  heraldry,  the  hue  or  colour  of  any  thing  in 
coat  armour,  under  which  denomination  may  be  alfo  in¬ 
cluded  the  two  metals,  or  and  argent,- becaufe  they  are 
often  reprefenied  by  yellow  and  white. 

TINE.  There  are  two  rivers  of  this  name  ;  the  one  called 
North-Tin®,  which  rifes^on  the  borders  of  Scotland; 
and  the  other  Souch-Tine,  which  rifes  on  the  confines 
of  Cumberland  5  ibeone  running  fouth-eaft,  and  the  other 


north-eaft:  they  unite  their  waters  at  Hexham,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  to  run  eaft,  divide  the  counties  of  Durham  and 
Northumberland,  palling  by  Newcaltle,  and  falling  into 
the  German  fea  at  Tinmouth. 

TINMOUTH,  a  port- town  of  -Northumberland,  fituated 
on  the  German  fea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tine,  feven 
miles  eaft  of  Newcaftle., 

TINNING,  the  covering  or  lining  any  thing  with  melted 
tin,  or  with  tin  reduced  to  a  very  fine  leaf.  Looking- 
glafles  are  foliated,  or  tinned,  with  thin  plates  of  beaten 
tin,  the  whole  bignefs  of  the  glafs,  applied  or  faftened 
thereto  by  means  of  quickfilver..  See  Foliating. 

TINNITUS  AURiUM.  See  Medicine,  p.  156. 

TINUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  enneandria  monogynia 
clafs.  The  calix  confifts  of  five  fegments,  and  the  co¬ 
rolla  of  five  petals  ;  the  berry  has  three  cells,  containing 
one  feed.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  a  native  of  Jamaica. 

TIPPERARY,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of 
>Iunfter,  lying  between  King’s-county  on  the  north,  and 
Waterford  on  the  fouth, 

TIPSTAFF,  an  officer  who  attends  the  judges  with  a  kind 
of  ftaff  tipt  with  filver,  and  takes  into  his  charge  all  pri- 
foners  who  are  committed  or  turned  over  at  a  judge^s 

^  chambers. 

TIRE,  in 'the  fea-Ianguage,  is  a  row  of  cannon  placed  along 
a  fhip’s  fide,  either  above  upon  deck,  or  below,  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  epithet!  of  upper  and  lower  tires. 

TIROL,  a  country  of  Germany,  iq  the  circle  of  Auftria, 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  long,  and  fixty  broad, 
fiibje<ft  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria ;  it  is  bounded  by  Swabia 
and  Bavaria  on  the  north. 

TITANS,  in  the  heathen  mythology,  the  offspring  of  Ti¬ 
tan,  the  elder  brother  of  Saturn  ;  upon  whom,  and  his 
fon  Jupiter,  they  made  war,  in  order  to  recover  the  fove- 
reignty  of  which  Titan  had  been  deprived.  The  poets 
reprefent  them  as  a  race  of  giants,  fprungfrom  the  earth, 
and  invading  heaven  ;  and  tell  us,  that  Jupiter  overcame 
them  with  thunder,  and  drove  them  down  to  the  very 
bottom  of  hell. 

TITHES.  See  Tiend. 

TITLE,  an  appellation  of  dignity  or  quality,  given  to 
princes,  and  other  perfons  of  diftin<ftion. 

TITMOUSE,  in  ornithology.  See  Parus. 

TITUBATION,  a  kind  of  libration,  or  fliaking,  which  the 
ancient  aftronomers  attributed  to  the  cryftaliine  heavens, 
in  order  to  account  for  certain  irregularities  which  they 
obfervedin  the  motions  of  the  planets, 

•TITULAR,  denotes  a  perfon  inverted  with  a  title,  in  vir¬ 
tue  of  which  he  holds  an  office  or  benefice,  whether  he 
perform  the  fundions  thereof  or  not. 

TINERTON,  aborough  of  Devonfhire,  fituated  on  the  ri¬ 
ver  Ex,  thirteen  miles  north  of  Exeter.  It  fends  two 
..members  to  parliament. 

'TIViOT,  orCHEviOT-MouNTAiNS,  are  high  hills  on  the 
borders  of  England  and  Scotland. 

TMESIS,  in  grammar,  a  figure  whereby  a  compound  word 
is  feparated  into  two  paits,  aud  one  or  more  wojds  pla¬ 
ced  between  them:  thus,  (or  quacunqnce^  Virgil  fays, 
ffie  cunqm  vacant  terra^  &c.  / 

TOAD,  in  zoology.  Ses  Rana. 

Toad  flax,  in  botany.  See  Antirrhinum. 

TOBACCO,  in  botany.  See  Nicotian  a. 

TOBAGO,  a  fmall  iftand  in  the  bay  of  Panama,  in 

South- 
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South- America,  fituated  W.  long  8.2®,  N.  lat.  8®. 
'Tobago,  is  alfo  the  name  of  one  of  the  Caribbee  iflands. 
TOBOLSKI,  the  capital  of  Siberia,  fituated  at  the  con- 
llaence  of  the  rivers  Tobal  and  Iris:  E.  long.  63®,  N. 
lat.  57°  30'* 

TOCAT,  the  capital  of  Amafia,  in  Alia:  E.  long.  37®, 
and  N.  lat.  41®  30^ 

TOCKAY,  a  city  of  Hungary,  feventy  miles  north-caft 
of  Buda,  the  wines  of  which  arc  edeeraed  the  beft  in 
>  Europe, 

TOES.  See  Anatomy,  p.  188. 

TOGA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  wide  woolen  gown,  or 
mantle;  which,  feems  to  have  been  of  afemi-circular  form, 
without  fleeves  ;  differing  both  in  richnefs  and  largenefs, 
according  to  the  circumlUnces  of  the  wearer,  and  ufed 
only  upon  occafidn  of  appearing  in  public. 

Every  body  knows  that  the  toga  was  the  diftinguilhing 
mark  of  a  Roman :  hence,  the  jus  togae,  or  privilege  of 
the  toga,  was  the  fame  with  the  privilege  of  a  Roman  ci¬ 
tizen,  L  e,  the  right  of  wearing  a  Roman  habit,  and  of 
taking,  as  they  explain  it,  fire  and  water  through  the 
Roman  empire. 

TOILS,  fnares  or  nets  ufed  bjr  hunters  for  catching  wild 
hearts,  as  deer,  dre, 

TOILET,  a  tine  cloth  of  linen,  filk,  or  tapeftry,  fpread  o- 
ver  the  table  in  a  bed-chamber  or  dreffing  room,  to  un- 
drefs  and  drefs  upon. 

TOISE,  a  French  meafure  containing  fix  of  their  feet,’  or 
a  fathom. 

TOLEDO,  a  city  of  New  Cafiile,  in  Spain  ;  the  archbi- 
fiiop  of  which  is  primate  of  Spain,  <bc.  and  poffeffes  the 
largefi:  revenue  of  any  archbilhop  of  Europe  :  it  is  fitua* 
ted  in  W.  long.  4®  I2^  and  N.  lat.  39®  45^. 

TOLEN,  the  capital  of  an  iflandof  the  fame  name,  in  the 
province  of  Zealand,  in  the  united  Netherlands,  fituated 
four  miles  north-wed  of  Bergenopzoom. 
TOLERATION,  in  matters  of  religion,  is  either  civil  or 
ecclefiadical.  Civil  toleration,  is  an  immunity  and  fafety 
granted  by  the  date  to  every  fedl  that  does  not  maintain 
do<drines  inconfident  with  the  public  peace  ;  and  eccle- 
fiaftical  toleration,  is  the  allowance  which  the  church 
grants  10  its  menabers  to  differ  in  certain  opinions  not 
reputed  fundamentals. 

'TOLLENON,  among  the  Romans,  a  warlike  machine, 

.  formed  in  this  manner:  One  beam  was  fixed  very  deep  in 
the  earth,  and  on  the  top  of  it  another  more  than  twice  as 
long,  and  moveable  upon  a  centre  ;  on  one  end  of  this 
crofs-beam  were  placed  a  covering  of  hurdles  or  planks, 
within  which  a  few  foldiers  were  put,  and  by  pulling  down 
the  other  end  with  ropes,  thefc  were  raifed  above  the 
walls  of  a  befieged  town,  < 

TOLU,  a  port-town  of  Terra  Firma,  fituated  on  a  bay  of 
the  North-Sea,  an  hundred  miles  fouih*wed  of  Cartha- 
.  gena. 

TOLUIFERA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  decandrla  mono- 
gynia  clafs.  The  calix  is  bell-(ha()ed,  and  has  fivefeg- 
ments  ;  the  corolla  has  five  petals,  the  lowed  beinglongeff, 
and  foraewhat  cordated  ;  it  has  no  ftylus.  There  is  but 
One  fpecies,  a  native  of  America. 

TOMB,  includes  both  the  grave  or  fepulchre  wherein  ade- 
fun6l  is  interred,  and  the  monument  ereided  to  preferye 
,.his  memory. 
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TOME,  in  matters  of  literature,  denotes  a  bound  book,  or 
writing  that  jud  makes  a  volume. 

TOMENTUM,  among  botanifts,  ilie  downy  matter  which 
grows  on  the  leaves  of  fome  plants.' 

TONE,  or  Tune,  in  mufick,  a  property  of  found,  where¬ 
by  it  comes  under  the  relation  of  gsave  and  acute  ;  or  it 
is  the  degree  of  elevation  a  found  has,  from  the  degree 
of  fwiftnefs  of  the  vibrations  of  the  part  of  fonorous  bo¬ 
dies.  See  Mu  SICK. 

TONGUE,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  304. 
TONQUIN,  a  kingdom  of  the  fur  her  India,  bounded  by 
the  provinces  of  Yunam  and  Canton,  in  China,  on  the 
north  ;  by  Cochin  China,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Laos,  cn  the  wed  ;  lying  between  101®  and  108® 
E.  lung,  and  between  17®  and  26°  N.  lat.  Its  capital 
is  Keccio,  or  Cachao, 

TONSILS,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  303. 
TONSURE,  in  ccclefiadicakhidory,  a  particular  manner 
of  fhaving  or  clipping  the  hair  of  ecclefial^ics  or  mpaks. 

The  ancient  tonlure  of  the  clergy  was  nothing  more 
than  polling  the  head,  and  cutting  the  hair  to  k  moderate 
degree,  for  the  fake  of  decency  and  gravity :  and  the 
"  fame  obfervation  is  true,  with  refped  to  the  tonfurc  of 
the  ancient  monks  But  the  Romanifls  have  carried  the 
affair  of  tonfurc  much  farther  ;  the  candidate  for  it  kneeL 
ing  before  the  bifhop,  who  cuts  the  hair  in  five  different 
parts  of  the  head,  viz.  before,  behind,  on  each  fide, 
and  on  the  crown. 

TOOL,  among  mechanics,  denote*?  in  general  any  finall  in- 
drument,  ufed  as  well  for  making  other  more  complex 
indrumcn  s  and  machines,  as  in  moll  operations  in  the 
mechanic  arts,.  I 

TOOTH,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  164.. 

Tooth  ach.  Sec  M^oJCine,  p.  120. 

TOPARCHY,  a  little  date  orfeigoiory,  confifting  only  of 
a  few  cities  or  towns  :  or  a  petty  .country,  governed  and 
poffeffcd  by  a  loparch  or  lord. 

TOPAZ,  in  natural  hidory,  a  gem  called  by  the  ancients 
chryfolitc,  as  being  of  a  gold-colour. 

The  topaz,  when  perfeiS:  and  free  from  blemifhes,  is  a  very 
beautiful  and  valuable  gem;  it  is,  however,  very  rare  in  this 
date.  It  is  of  the  number  of  thofe  gems  which  are  found 
only  in  the  round  or  pebble  form,  there  never  having  been 
yet  feen  a  true  and  genuine  topaz  of  a  columnar  figure, 
though  the  far  greater  part  of  what  our  jewellers  call 
fneh,  are  in  that  form.  The  greated  part  of  the  true  to¬ 
pazes  are  no  larger  than  grains  of  a  coarfc  feed;  among 
thefc  there  are,  however,  fome  met  of  the  fize  of  a  pea, 
and  fome  much  larger,  though  thofe  are  very  rare.  It 
js  of  a  roundifii  or  oblong  figure  in  its  native  or  rough 
.  date,  and  is  ufually  Hatted  on  one  fide,  and  is  generally  of 
a  bright  and  naturally  polifiied  furface,  tolerably  tranfpa- 
rent.  They  are  ever  of  a  fine  yellow  colour  ;  but  they 
.  Jiavc  this,  like  the  other  genas,  in  federal  different  degrees: 
the  fined  of  all  are  of  a  true  and  pcrfeift  gold  colour;  but 
there  arc  fome  much  deeper,  and  others  extremely  pale, 
fo  as  to  appear  fcarce  tinged.  The  oriental  topaz  is  equal 
to  the  ruby  in  haidnefs,  and  is  fccond  only  to  the  dia¬ 
mond  in  lujlre. 

TOPHUS,  in  medicine,  denotes  a  chalky  or  deny  concre¬ 
tion  in  any  part  of  the  body,  as  the  bladder,  kidney, 
bat  efpeclally  in  the  joiats. 
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Topical  medicines,  are  the  fame  with  external  ones, 
or  thofe  applied  outv/ardly  to  fome  difeafed  and  painful 
*  part :  fuch  are  placers,  cataplafms,  unguents,  " 

TOPOGRAPHY,  a  defcription  or  draught  of  fome  parti¬ 
cular  place,  or  fmall  track  of  land;  as  that  of  a  city  dr 
town,  manor  or  tenement,  field,  garden,  houfe,  cafile, 
or  the  like ;  fuch  as  furveyors  fet  out  in  their  plots,  or 
make  draughts  of,  for  the  information  and  faiisfa<5lion  of 
the  proprietors. 

TORBAY,  a  fine  bay  in  the  Englifh  channel,  a  little  eaft 
of  Dartmouth. 

TORCELLA,  a  port  town  of  Catalonia,  in  Spain,  fitua- 
ted  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ter,  in  E.  long.  2°  50', 
and  N.  lat,  42®. 

TORCH,  a  luminary  ufed  in  fcveral  church-ceremonies, 
funerals,  6'r.  and  more  ufuaMy  called  flambeau. 

TorcN-thistle,  in  botany:  See  Cactus. 

TORDYLIUM,  in  botanys  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  dt- 
gynia  clafs.  The  radii  of  the  corolla  are  all  hermaphro¬ 
dites  ;  the  fruit  is  roundifli,  with  a  crenated  edge ;  and 
the  involucra  are  long,  and  undivided.  There  are  feven 
fpecies,  only  two  of  them  natives  of  Britain,  viz.  the 
latifolium,  or  purple -flowered  great  baflard  parfley  ;  and 
the  nodofum,  or  knotted  parfley. 

TORUS,  ifi  archite<5ture,  a  large  round  moulding,  ufed  in 
thebafes  of  columns. 

TORIES,  in  the  hiflory  of  England,  a  fadlton  or  party,  op- 
pofed  to  the  whigs.  See  Whigs. 

Thetories  are  great  flicklers  for  the  prerogative  of  the 
'  crown,  as  the  whigs  are  for  the  liberties  and  privileges 
of  the  people ;  though,  in  truth,  the  principles  of  the 
moderate  people  of  both  parties  do  not  greatly  diiFer. 

TORMENTILLA,  in,  botany,  a  genus  of  the  icpfandria 
polygynia  clafs.  The  calix  confifls  of  eight  fegments, 
and  the  corolla  of  four  petals  ;  the  feeds  are  roundifli, 
naked,,  and  fixed  to  a  fmall  dry  receptacle.  There  are 
two  fpecies,  both  natives  of  Britain,  viz.  the  ei  e<5la,  or 
tormentil ;  and  the  reptans,  or  creeping  tormentil. 

Tormentil-root  has  an  auftere  ftyptic  tafle,  accompa. 
nied  with  an  aromatic  flavour  :  it  is  one  of  the  moft  agree¬ 
able  and  efficacious  vegetable  aflringents. 

TORNADO,  a  fudden  and  vehement  gufl  of  wind  from  all 
points  of  the  compafs,  fret^uent  on  the  coalt  pf  Guinea. 

TORNE,  the  capital  of  Tome  Lapmark,  a  province  of 
.Sweden,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tome,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Bothme  gulph,  upon  a  little  i0and  made  by 
the  river,  four  hundred  miles  north  of  Stockholm:  E. 
long,  22^  45',  N.lat,  65®  4j'. 

TORPEDO,  in  ichthyology.  See  Raja. 

TORQUE,  in  heraldry,  denotes  a  round  roll  of  cloth, 
twilled  and  fluffed  :  fuch  is  the  bandage,  fretjucntly  feen 
in  armories,  about  the  heads  of  moors,  he. 

TORREFACTION,  in  chemiflry,  isthe  roafling  or  fcorch- 
ing  of  a  body  by  the  fire,  in  order  to  difeharge  a  partei- 
^ther  unneceffary  or  hurtful  in  another  operation  ;  as  ful- 
phur  is  thus  difchargedfrora  an  ore,  before  the  metal  can 
be  obtained  to  advantage. 

TORRENT,  denotes  a  temporary  flream  of  water,  falling 
fuddenly  from  mountains,  whereon  there  have  been  great 
rains,  or  an  extraordinary  thaw  of  fnov/. 

TORRICELLIAN  EXPERIMENT,  a  famous  experiment 
made  by  Toricelli,  a  difciple  of  the  great  Galileo,  which 


has  been  already  explained  in  the  Treatile  of  Pn’euma. 

TICS,  p.  485. 

TORRINGTON,  a  market-town  of  Devonlhire,  fituated 
on  the  river  Towbridge,  twenty  fix- miles  north -wefl  of 
Exeter. 

TORTOISE,  in  zoology.  SeeTpsTuno. 

TORTURE,  a  grievous  pain  infli<fled  on  a  criminal,  or 
perfon  accufed,  to  make  him  conFefs  the  truth. 

TOTNESS,  a  borough-town -of  Devonfhire,  twenty-three 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Exeter.  It  fends  two  members  to 
parliament. 

TOUCAN,  in  ichthyology.  SeeRAMPHASTOS, 

T^oucan,  in  aftronomy,  p,  487. 

TOUCH-NEEDLE,  among aflayers,  refiners,  little  bars 
of  gold,  fliver,  and  copper,  combined  together  in  all  the 
different  proportions  and  degrees  of  mixture  ;  the  ufe  of 
which  is  to  difeover  the  degree  of  purity  of  any  piece  of 
gold  or  filver,  by  comparing  the  marie  it  leaves  on  the 
touch  ftone  with  thofe  of  the  bars. 

The  metals  ufually  tried  by  the  touch-flone,  are  gold, 
filvcr,  and  copper,  either  pure,  or  mixed  with  one  ano¬ 
ther  in  different  degrees  and  proportions,  by  fufion.  In 
order  to  find  out  the  purity  or  quantity  of  bafer  metal  in 
thefe  various  admixtures,  when  they  arc  to  be  examined 
they  are  compared  with  thefe  needles,  which  are  mixed 
in  a  known  proportion,  and  prepared  for  this  ufe.  The 
metals  of  thefe  needles,  both  pure  and  mixed,  are  ail 
made  into  laminse  or  plates,  one  twelfth  of  an  inch  broad, 
and  of  a  fourth  part  of  their  breadth  in  thicknefs,  and  an 
inch  and  half  long  ;  thefe  being  thus  prepared,  you  are  to 
engrave  on  each  a  mark  indicating  its  purity,  or  the  nature 
and  quantity  of  the  admixture  in  it. 

The  black  rough  marbles,  the  bafaltes,  or  the  fofter 
kinds  of  black  pebbles,  are  the  mofl  proper  for  touch- 
ftooes. 

Now  the  method  of  ufing  the  needles  and  flone  is  this  : 
the  piece  of  metal  to  be  tried,  ought  firft  to  be  wiped 
well  with  aclean  towel,  or  piece  of  foft  leather,  that  you 
may  the  better  fee  its  true  colour ;  for  from  this  alone 
an  experienced  perfon  will,  in  fome  degree,  judge  before¬ 
hand  what  the  principal  metal  is,  and  how  and  with  what 
debafed. 

Then  chufe  a  convenient,  not  over  large,  part  of  the  fur- 
face  of  the  metal,  and  rub  it  feveral  times  very  hardly 
and  ftroBgly  againfl  the  touch-flone,  that  in  cafe  a  de¬ 
ceitful  coat  or  cruft  fliould  have  been  laid  upon  it,  it  may 
be  worn  off  by  thatfri^ion  :  this,  how'cvcr,  is  more  rea¬ 
dily  done  by  a  grind-ftone,  or  fmall  file.  Then  wipe 
a  flat  and  very  clean  part  of  the  touch-flone,  and  rub  a- 
gainft  it,  over  and  over,  the  juft  mentioned  part  of  the 
iurface  of  the  piece  of  metal,  till  you  have,  on  the  flat 
furface  of  the  flone,  a  thin  metallic  cruft,  an  inch  long, 
and  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  broad :  this  done,  look 
out  the  needle  that  feeros  moft  like  to  the  metal  under 
trial,  wipe  the  lower  part  of  this  needle  very  clean,  asd 
then  rub  it  againft  the  touch-ftone,  as  you  did  the  metal, 
by  the  fide  of  the  other  line^  and  in  a  dire<Ji:ioD  parallel  to  it. 

When  this  is  done,  if  you  find  no  difference  between 
the  colours  of  the  two  marks,  made  by  your  needle  and 
the  metal  under  trial,  you  may  with  great  probability 
pronounce  that  metal  and  your  needle  to  be  of  the  fame 
alloy,  which  is  immediately  known  by  the  mark  engraved 
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*  on,  your  needle.  But  if  you  find  a  difFcrcnce  between 
the  colour  of  the  mark 'given  by  the  racial,  and  that  by 
I  the  needle  you  have  tried,  choofe  out  another  needle, 
cither  of  a  darker  or  lighter  colour  than  the  former,  as 
the  dilFerence  of  the  tinge  on  the  touch'ftone  direfls  ; 
and  by  one  or  more  trials  of  this  kind  you  will  be  able 
to  determine  which  of  .your  needles  the  metal  anfwers, 
and  thence  what  alloy  it  is  of,  by  the  mark  of  the  needle  ; 

.  or  eife  you  will  find  that  the  alloy  is  extraordinary,  and 
;  not  to  be  determined  by  the  comparifon  of  your  needles. 

TOURINE,  a  town  of  the  bifiiopric  of  Liege,  thirteen 
miles  north-ead  of  Namur. 

TOURNEY,  a  city  of  Flanders-,  in  the  Audrian  Nether¬ 
lands,  fituated  on  the  river  Scheld,  thirteen  miles  eaft  of 
Lifle  :  E.  long  5°  30',  and  N.  lat.  50®  37'. 

TOURNEFORTL4,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria 
monogyoia  ciafs.  The  berry  has  tw©  cells  containing 
two  feeds,  perforated  with  two  holes  at  the  apex.  There 
arc  eight  fpecies,  none  of  them  natives  of  Britain. 

TOURNEQUET,  in  furgery,  an  inftrument  made  of 
rollers,  corapreires,  ferews,  isc.  for  compreffing  any 
wounded  part,  foastb  ftop  hsemorrhages.  See  Surgery, 

TOWER,  a  tall  building,  C'Onfilling  of  feveral  ftories,  Ur 
fualiy  of  a  round  form,  though  foinctiraes  fquare  or  poly¬ 
gonal. 

Towers  are  built  for  fortrefies,  prifons,  he.  as  the 
Tower  of  London,  the  Tower  of  the  BalHle,  he, 

TOWN,  a  place  inhabited  by  aconfiderabie  number  of  peo¬ 
ple,  being  of  a  middle  fize  between  a  city  and  village. 

TOXICODENDRON,  in  botany.  SecRHui. 

TOZZIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  didynamia  angiofper- 
mia  cUfs.  The  calix  has  five  teeth  ;  and  the  caplule  is 
round,  with  one  cell,  containing  a  fingle  feed.  There  is 
but  one  fpecies,  a  native  of  Switzerland. 

TRACHE.4,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  300. 

TRACHELIUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria 
monogynia  cLfs.,  The  corolla  is  funnel-fiiaped  ;  the  llig- 
mais  globular  ;  and  the  capfale  has  three  cells.  There 
is  but  one  fpecies,  a  native  of  Italy. 

TRACHINU3,  in. ichthyology,  a  genus  belonging  to  the 
order  of  Juguiaris.  The  head  is  fraail,  fmooth,  and  cora- 
prclTed  ;  there' are  fix  rays  in  the  membrane  of  the  gills; 
the  plates  of  the  opercuia  are  ferrated ;  and  the  anns  is 
near  theibreall.  There  is  but  onefpecies,  viz.  the  draco, 
a  native  of  the  northern  ocean.  , 

TRACT,  in  geography,  an  extent  of  ground,  or  a  portion 
of  the  earth’s  farface. 

Tract,  in  matters  of  literature,  denotes  a  fiiiall  treatife, 
or  written  difeourfe  upon  any  fubjed, 

TRADE.  See  Commerce. 

Trade-winds.  See  Pneumatics,  p.  495, 

TRADESCANTIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  hexandria 
monogynia  ciafs.  The  calix  confills  of  three  leaves,  and 
.  the  corolla  of  thre  petals ;  the  filaments  are  villous;  and 
the  capfule  has  three  cells.  There  arc  three  fpecies,  all 
.  natives  of  warm  countries. 

TRADITION,  among  ceclcfiaftical  writers,  denotes  cer¬ 
tain  regulations  regarding  the  rites,  ceremonies,  he.  of 
.  religion,  which{we  fuppofe  to  have  been  handed  down  from 
the  days  of  the  apolHes  to  the  prefent  time. 

Tradition,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Tit  riii.  10. 

TRAFFIC.  See  Commerce. 

TRAGACANTH,  in  botany.  See  Astragalus. 


Gum-tragacanth  is  tbs  produce  of  ihis-fhrub,  which 
grows  to  about  four  feet  high,  and  has  a  firm  and  robufl 
,  item,  with  numerous  branches.  The  gum  is  brought  to- 
us  in  long  and  fiender  pieces,  of  a  flatted  figure,  more  or 
or  lefs;  and  thefe  not  llrait,  or  rarely  fo  ;  but  coinnonly 
,  twilled  and  contorted  various  ways,  fo  as  to  referable 
worms. 

Tragacanth  has  the  fame  virtues  with  gum-arabic,  but 
,  in  a  greater  degree.  It  greatly  infpilTates  and  obtunds  the 
acrimony  of  the  humours,  and  is  therefore  found  of  valt 
fervice  in  inveterate  coughs,  and  other  diforders  of  the 
bread. 

TRAGEDY,  a  dramatic  poem,  reprefenting  fome  fignal 
action  performed  by  illuftrious  perfons,  and  which  has  fre¬ 
quently  a  fatal  ilTue,  or  end.  See  Composition. 

TRAGLCOMEDY,  a  dramatic  piece  partaking  of  the  na¬ 
ture  both  of  tragedy  and  comedy;  the  event  whereof  is- 
not  bloody  or  unhappy,  and  wherein  is  admitted  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  Ids  ferious  charafters. 

TRAGIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  inoncecia  tetrandria 
ciafs.  The  calix  of  the  male  confills  of  three  fegments, 
that  of  the  female  of  five;  neither  of  them  have  any  co¬ 
rolla  ;  the  ftyius  is  trifid  ;  and  the  capfule  has  three  cells, 
with  folitary  feeds.  There  arc  five  fpecies,  none  of  th^ni . 
natives  of  Brkain. 

TRAGOPOGON,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  fyngenefia 
polygam»a  aequalis  ciafs.  The  receptacle  is  naked  ;  the  ' 
calix  is  iimplc,  and  confills  of  many  leaves  ;  and  the  pap¬ 
pus  is  feathered.  There  are  eleven  fpecies,  two  of  them- 
natives  of  Britain,  viz.  the  pratenfe,  or  yellow  goat’s- 
beard  ;  and  the  poriifoliurn,  or  purple  goat’s-beard. 
Tragus,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  295. 

TRAJAN  COLUMN,  a  famous  hiHorical  column  ereded  itiv 
Rome,  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Trajan.  It  is  of  the 
Tufean  order,  though  fometbing  irregular  ;  its  height  is 
eight  diameters,  aad  its  pedeltial  Corinthian :  it  was  built 
in  a  large  fquare  there,  called  Forum  Romanum.  Its 
bafe  confills  of  twelve  Hones,  of  an  enormous  fize,  and 
it  is  raifed  on  a  focle,  or  foot  of  eight  Heps  ;  within  fide 
is  a  Hair-cafe,  illunainaied  with  forty  four  windows.  It 
is  1 40  feet  high,  which  is  thirty-five  Ihort  of  the  Anto- 
nioe  column,  but  the  workmanlliip  of  the  former  is  muclv 
more  valued.  It  is  adorned  from  top  to  bottom  with  bafib 
relievo’s,  reprefenting  the  great  adcioas  of  that  emperor' 
againft  the  Dacser. 

TRAJECTORY  of  a  comet t  .is  its  path  or  orbit,  or  the- 
:  line  it  deferibes  in  its  motion.  S-e  Astuonom  y'.  p.  444. 

TRAIN,  a  line  of  gun-powder,  faid  to  give  fire  to  a  quan¬ 
tity  thereof,  in  order  to  do  execution  by  blowing  up  earth,' 
works,  buildings,  he,  . 

Train  OF  artillery,  includes  the  great  guns,  and  other 
pieces  of  ordnance  belonging  to  an  army  in  the  field. 

TiiAiN.oiL,  the  oil  procured  from  the  blubber  of  a  whale* 
by  boiling. 

TRAINING,,  or -Tracing,  in  mineralogy,  a  term  u fed 
by  the  miners,  to  exprefs  the  tracing  up  the  mineral  ap¬ 
pearances  on  the  farface  of  the  earth  to  their  head,  or 
original  place,  and  there  finding  a  mine  of  the  metal  they, 
contain.  See  Mine. 

TRALOS  MONTES,  a  province  of  Portugal,  bounded  by 
Spain  on  the  north-eall;  by  the  province  of  Beira  on.the 
fouth  ;  and  by  Entreminbo  Doufo  on  the  weH, 
TRANSACTION,  an  accommodation  of  fome  bufinelsj-. 
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Of  dirpute  between  two  parties,  by  a  mutual  and  voluri' 
tary  agreement  between  them. 

Transcendental,  orTRANscEWDANT,  fomething 

elevated,  or  raifed  above  other- things  j  which  paffes  2«d 
tranfeends  the  nature  of  other  inferior  things. 

TRANSCRIP  r,  a  copy  of  any  original  writing,  particu¬ 
larly  that  of  an  afl,  or  inftrument,  inferted  in  the  body 
of  another. 

•TRANSFER  in  commerce,  <bc.  an  aft  whereby  a  perfon 
furrenriers  his  right,  intereft,  or  property  in  any  thing 
moveable  or  immoveable  to  another. 

TRANSFORMATION,  in  gmeral,  denotes  a  change  of 
form,  or  the  alTuming  a  new  form  different  from  a  former 
one.  The  chemifts  hare  been  for  a  long  time  feeking  the 
transformation  of  metals  ;  that  is,  their  tracfmutaiioa, 
or  »he  manner  chang  ng  them  into  gold. 

TR  VNSFERENCE,  m  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Tit.xxx.  25. 

TRANSFUSION,  the  aft  of  pouring  a  liquor  out  of  one 
veffel  in'o  another. 

TRANSGRESSION,  an  offence  againft  feme  law,  or  a 
breach  or  violation  thereof. 

TRANSILVANI A,  a  principality  bounded  by  the  Carpa¬ 
thian  mountains,  which  divide  it  from  Poland  on  the  north ; 
by  Moldavia  on  the  eaft  ;  by  Walachia,  and  part  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  another  part  of  Hungary  on 
the  north  •  being  about  12O  miles  long,  and  almoft  as 
many  broad;  and  lying  between  22  and  25  degrees  eaft 
long,  and  between  45  and  48  of  north  lat. 

TRANSIT,  in  agronomy,  fignifies  the  paffage  of  any  pla¬ 
net,  juft  by,  or  over  a  fixed  ffar,  or  the  fun,  and  of  the 
moon  in  particular,  covering  or  moving  over  any  planet. 
See  Astronomy,  p.  438. 

TRANSITIVE,  in  grammar,  an  epithet  applied  to  fuch 
verbs  as  fignify  an  aftion  which  paffes  from  the  fubjeft 
that  does  it,  to  or  upon  another  fubjeft  which  receives  it. 
Under  the  head  of  verbs  tranfitive,  come  what  we  uflially 
call  verbs  aftive  and  pafiive ;  other  verbs,  whofe  aftion 
does  not  pafs  out  of  themfelvcs,  are  called  neuters. 

TRANSLATION,  the  aft  of  ^transferring  or  removin^-^a' 
thing  from  one  place  to  another  ;  we  fay  the  tranllaiion 
of  a  bifhop^s  fee,  a  council,  a  feat  of  jufiice, 

Translation  is  alfo  ufed  ^or  the  verfion  of  a  book  or 
writing  out  of  one  language  into  another. 

TRANSMARINE,  fdmething  that  comes  from,  or  belongs 
to,  the  parts  beyond  fea. 

TRANSMIGRATION,  the  removal  or  tranflation  of  a 
whole  people  into  another  country,  by  the  power  of  a  con¬ 
queror. 

TRANSMIGRATION,  is  particularly  ofed  for  the  paf- 
fage  of  a  foul  out  of  one  body  into  another,  being  the 
fame  with  what  we  otherwife  call  metemphfjchofis.  See 
Metemphsychosis, 

TRANSMUTATION,  the  aft  of  transforming  or  chan¬ 
ging  one  nature  into  another. 

Transmutation,  in  alchemy,  denotes  the  art  of  chan¬ 
ging  or  exalting  imperfeft  metals  into  gold  or  filver.  This 
is  alfo  called  the  grand  operation,  and,  they  fay,  is  to  be 
effefted  with  the  philofopher^s  ftooe.  ^ 

TRANSOM,  among  builders,  denotes  the  piece  that  is 
framed  acrofs  a  double  light  window.  ^ 

Transom,  in  a  (hip,  a  piece  of  timber  which  lies  athwart 
the  flcrn,  between  the  two  fafhion-pieces,  dircftly  under 
-the  gun-room  port.  Sce’SHip^BuiLDiNG. 


TRANSPARENCY,  in  phyfics,  a  quality  in  certain  boi* 
dies,  whereby  they  give  paffage  to  the  rays  of  light ;  in 
contradiftinftion  to  opacity,  or  that  quality  of  bodies  which 
renders  them  impervious  to  the  rays  of  light. 

TRANSPIRATION,  the  infenfiblc,  or  almoU  infenfible, 
paffage  of  an  excrementitipus  matter  through  the  pores  of 
the  fldn,  called  alfo  perfpiration. 

TRANSPLANTATION,  in  agriculture  and  gardening, 
the  aft  of  removing  trees  or  plants  from  the  places  where 
they  were  (owed,  or  raifed,  and  planting  them  in  others, 

TRANSPORTATION,  the  aft  of  conveying  or  carrying 
a  thing  from  one  place  to  another, 

TRANSPOSITION,  in  grammar,  a  difturbing  or  diflo- 
cating  of  the  words  in  a  difeourfe,  or  a  changing  of  their 
natural  order  of  conftruftion,  to  pleafe  the  ear  by  rentier- 
ing  the  contexture  more  cafy,  fmooth,  and  harmonious. 

Transposition,  in  mufick  SeeMusick. 

TRANSUBSTANTIATION,  in  theology,  the  conver- 
(ion  or  change  of  the  fubftance  of  the  bread  and  wine  ia 
the  eucharift,  into  -the  body  and  blood  of  jefus  Chrift, 
which  the  RomilK  church  hold  is  wrought  by  the  confe- 
craiion  of  the  priefl: 

<?/*TRx\NSUMPT,  in  Scots  law,  .See  Law,  Tit, 
XXX.  27. 

TRANSVERSALIS,  in  anatomy.  SeeANATOMv,  p.  193. 

TRANSVERSE,  fomething  that  goes  a  rols  another,  from 
corner  to  corner  :  thus  bends  and  bars  in  heraldry,  are 
tranverfe  pieces  or  bearings  :  the  diagonals  of  a  parallelo¬ 
gram  or  a  fquarc,  are  tranfverfe  tines. 

TRAPA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  tetrandria  mooogynia 
clafs.  The  corolla  confifts  of  four  petals ;  and  the  calix 
of  .four  (egmenrs  ;  and  the  nut  has  four  fpincs  oppofite  to 
one  another.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  a  native  of  Afia, 

TRAPEZIUM,  in  geometry,  a  plane  figure  contained  un¬ 
der  four  unequal  right  lines. 

TRAPEZIUS,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  193. 

TRAVERSE,  or  Transverse,  in  general,  denotes  fome¬ 
thing  that  goes  athwart  another  ;  that  is,  croffes  and  cuts 
it  obliquely. 

Traverse,  in  navigation,  is  a  compound  courfe,  wherein 
feveral  different  iucceflivecourfes  and  diftances  are  known. 
See  Navigation. 

TRAVESTY,  a  French  terra,  derived  from  the  verb 
vejiir,  to  difguife  one’s  fell,  or  to  appear  in  mafquerade  ; 
and  hence,  travelfy  is  applied  to  the  disfiguring  of  an  au¬ 
thor,  or  the  tranflating  him  into  a  flyle  and  manner  dif- 
■  ferest  from  his, own,  by  which  means  it  becomes  difficult 
'  to  know  him. 

TREACLE,  SeeTHERiACA. 

Some  alfo  give  the  name  treacle  to  melaffes. 

TREASON,  in  general,  fignifies  betraying ;  but  is  more 
particularly  ufed  for  the  aft  or  crime  of  inidelity  to  one’s 
lawful  fovereign.  Scc^Law,  Tit.  xxxiii.  9. 

TREASURE,  in  general,  denotes  a  ftore  or  ffock  of  money 
in  referve. 

TREASURER,  an  officer  to  whom  the  treafure  of  a  prince 
or  corporation  is  committed,  to  be  kept,  and  duly  dif- 
fpofed  of. 

The  lord  high  treafurer  of  Great  Britain,  orfirft  com- 
millioner  of  the  trcaUiry,  when  in  comraiffion,  has  under 
his  charge  and  government  all  the  kings  revenue,  which 
is  kept  in  the  exchequer.  He  holds  his  place  during  the 
king’s  pleafure,  beiog  inflitated  by  the  delivery  of  a  white 
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Haft  to  him  :  he  has  the  check  of  al’Mhe  officers  employ¬ 
ed  in  collc(flinj  the  culloms  and  other  royal  revenues  ; 
and-  in  his  gift  and  difpofition  are  all  the  officers  of  the 
cuftoras  in  the  fcveral  ports  of  the  kingdom  ;  cfehcators 
in  every  county  are  nominated  by  him ;  he  alfo  makes 
leafes  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  crown. 

TREASURY,  the  place  wherein  the  revenues  of  a  prince 
arc  received,  preferved,  and  difburfed. 

Lord>  Treasury.  In  lieu  of  one  fingle  direaor  and 
adminiftrator  of  his  majefty’s  revenues  under  the  title  of 
lord  high  trearfurer,  it  is  at  prefent  thought  proper  to  put 
that  office  in  commiffion,  /.  to  appoint  fcveral  perfons 
to  difeharge  it  with  c<}ual  authority,  under  ike  title  of 
lords  commiffioners  of  the  treafury. 

TREATISE,  a  fet  difeourfe  in  writing  on  any  fubjeft.  A 
treatife  is  fuppofed  more  exprefs,  formal,  and  methodi 
cal  than  an  clTay,  but  lefs  fa  than  a  fyftcm. 

TREATY,  a  covenant  between  two  or  more  nations  ;  or 
the  feveral  articles  or  conditions  ftipulated  and  agreed 
upon  between  fovereign  powers. 

TREBLE,  in  muGck,  the  highefl  or  acuteft  of  the  four 
parts  in  fyraphony,  or  that  which  is  heard  the  clcarell 
and  flirillefl:  in  a  concert.  1 

TREE,  the  firft  and  larged  of  the  vegetable  kind,  confid¬ 
ing  of  a  fiRgle  trunk,  out  of  which  fpring  forth  branches 
and  leaves. 

TREFOIL.  See  Trifolium. 

Mar/h-TKEVOi-Lt  in  botany.  See  Menyanthes. 

Trefoil,  in, botany.  •SccCytisus, 

TREMELLA,  Laver,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  fea-plants, 
of  a  middle  nature,  between  the  alga  and  conferva,  be¬ 
ing  of  a  pellucid  and  membranaceous,  and  frequently  of 
a  gelatinous  drudlure.  There  are  nine  fpecics,  fix  of  them 
natives  of  Britain. 

TREMOR,  an  involuntary  ffiaking,  chiefly  of  the  hands 
and  head,  fometimes  of  the  feet,  and  fometimes  of  the 
tongue  and  heart. 

TRENCHES,  in  fortification,  are  ditches  cut  by  the  be- 
fiegers,  that  they  may  approach  more  fecurcly  to  the 
place  attacked  ;  whence  they  are  alfo  called  lines  of  ap¬ 
proach. 

TRENT  BiSHOPRiCK,  a  province  of  Germany,  in  the  cir¬ 
cle  of  Audria,  fituated  on  the  Alps, ^  which  divides  Italy^ 
from  Germany,  and  fometimes  reckoned  part  of  Italy  ; 
it  is  bounded  by  Tyrol  on  the  north,  by  the  territory  of 
Venice  on  the  ead  and  fouth,  and  by  the  country  of  the 
Grifons  on  the  wed,  being  feventy  mvles  long  and  fifty 
broad,  fubjedt  to  the  houfe  of  Audria. 

Trent  is  alfo  the  name  of  one  of  the  larged  rivers  in 
Great  Britain,  rifing  in  the  moor -lands  of  Staffordffiire, 
and  running  fouth  ead  by  Newcadle  Under  Line,  di¬ 
vides  that  country  almod  into  two  equal  parts  ;  then 
entering  Derbyfhire,  turns  about  to  the  north-ead  ;  and 
having  run  the  whole  length  of  Nottinghamfhire,  con¬ 
tinues  its  courfe  due  north  ;  at  lad  joining  the  river*  Oufe, 
and  feveral  others,  it  changes  its  name  to  that  of  Hum¬ 
ber,  and  falls  into  the  German  Tea  below  Hull. 

TREPAN.  See  Surgery,  p.  664. 

TREPANNING,  in  furgery  See  Surgery,  ihid. 

TRESPASS,  in  law,  fignifics  any  tranfgreffion  of  the  law, 
under  treafoo,  felony,  or  mifprifion  of  cither  ;  but  it  is 
mod  commonly  ufed  for  any  wrong  or  damage  that  is  done 
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by  one  private  perfon  to  another,  or  to  the  king  in- his 
fored,  <bc. 

TRESSURE,  in  heraldry,  a  diminutive  of  an  orle,  ufual- 
Jy  held  to  be  half  the  breadth  thereof.  Sec  it  reprefented 
in  Plate  CXLVII.  fig.  20. 

TRET,  in  commerce,  an  allowance  made  for  the  v/ade, 
or  the  dirt,  that  may  be  mixed  with  any  commodity, 
which  is  always  four  pounds  in  every  one  hundred  aad 
four  pounds  weight, 

TRIAL,  in  law,  the  examination  of  a  caufe,  civil  or  cri¬ 
minal,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  before  a  proper 
judge  :  or,  it  is  the  manner  and  order  obferved  in  the 
hearing  and  determining  of  caufes. 

TRIANDRIA,  in  botany.  See  Botany,  p.  635 

TRIANGLE,  in  geometry,  a  figure  of  three  Tides  and  three 
angles.  See  Geometry,  p.  686. 

TRIANGULARIS,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p, 
306. 

TRIBE,  in  antiquity,  a  certain  quantity  or  number  of  per- 
fbns,  when  a  divifion  is  made  of  a  city  or  people  into 
quarters  or  didrh£ls. 

TRIBRACHYS,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  foot  confifting  of 
three  fyllables,  and  ihofe  all  ffiort ;  as  melius, 

TRIBULUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  decandria  mono- 
gynia  clafs.  The  calix  confifts  of  five  fegments,  and  the 
corolla  of  five  open  petals;  it  hac  no  ftylus;  and  there  are 
five  gibbous,  brifily  capfules,  containing  many  feeds. 
There  are  four  fpccies,  none  of  them  natives  of  Britain. 

TRIBUNAL,  in  general,  denotes  the  feat  of  a  judge,  call¬ 
ed  in  our  courts  bench. 

TRIBUNE,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  a  magiHrate  cho- 
fen  out  of  the  commons,  to  protect  them  againft  the  op- 
preffions  of  the  great,  and  to  defend  the  liberty  of  the 
people  againft  the  attempts  of  the  fenate  and  ccnfuls. 

The  tribunes  of  the  people  were  firft  eftablifned  in  the 
year  of  Rome  2^9.  The  firft  defign  of  the  creation  was 
tofficlter  the  people  from  the  cruelty  of  ufurers,  and  to 
engage  them  to  quit  the  Avenunc  mount,  whither  they 
bad  retired  in  difpleafure. 

Their  number,  at  firft,  was  but  two ;  but  the  next 
year,  under  the  coniulate  of  A.Tofthumus  Aruucius  and 
Caffius  Vifcellirus,  there  were  three  more  added ;  and 
this  number  of  five  was  afterwards  increafed  by  L.  Tre- 
bonius  to  ten.  The  appellation  tribune  was  given  them, 
by  reafon  they  were  at  firft  chofen  out  of  the  tribunes  of 
the  army. 

Military  Tribune,  an  officer  in  the  Roman  army,  who 
commanded  in  chief  over  a  body  of  forces,  particularly 
the  divifion  of  a  legion,  much  the  fame  with  our  colonel, 

"  or  the  French  meftre  de  camp. 

TRIBUTARY,  one  who  pays  tribute  to  another,  in  or¬ 
der  to  live  in  peace  with  him,  or  ffiare  in  his  prote<flion, 

TRIBUTE,  a  tax  or  impoft  v.'hich  one  prince  or  ftateis  o- 
bliged  to  pay  to  another  as  a  token  of  dependence,  or  in 
virtue  of  a  treaty,  and  as  a  purchafe  of  peace. 

TRICEPS,  in  anaiomv.  See  Anatomy,  p.  2oy. 

TRICHOSTEMA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  didynamia 
gymnorpermia  clafs.  The  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  is  fal¬ 
cated  ;  and  the  ftamina  are  very  long.  There  are  two 
fpecies,  bo  h  natives  of  Am  t  ica. 

TRICUSPIDES  VALVE,  in  anatomy.  Sec  Anatomy, 
.P-  279- 

8T  .  TRIDENT* 
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TRIDENT,  an  attribute  of  Neptune,  being  z-  kmd  of 
feeptre  which  the  painters  and  poets  put  into  the  hands  of 
that  god,  inform  or  a  fpear,  or  fork,  with  three  teeth  ; 
whence  the  word, 

TRIEMIMERIS,  a  kind  of  caefura  in  Latin  verfe,  wherein^ 
after  the  firU  foot  of  the  verfe  there  remains  an  odd  fylla- 
lable,  which  heJpsio  make  up  the  next  foot. 
TRIENNIAL,  an  epithet  applied  cbietiy  to  ofEces  or  em¬ 
ployments  which  lad  for  threea  years. 

TRIENS,  in  antiquity,  a  copper  money  of  the  value  of 
one  third  of  an  as,  which  on  one  fide  bore  3  Janus’s  head, 
and  on  the  other  a  water-rat. 

TRIENTALIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  heptandria  mo- 
nogynia  clafs.  The  calix  conh/is  of  feven  leaves,  and 
the  corolla  of  feven  equal  plane  fegraents  ;  and  the  berry 
is  dryifh.  ^There  arc  two  fpecies,  &6nc  of  them  natives 
of  Britain,  ■  - 

TRIERS,  or  Treves,  the  capital  of  the  ehe<n:orate  of 
Triers  in  Germany,  fitiiated  on  the  river  Mofelle,  fixty 
.  miles  fouih  of  Cologne:  E.  long.  6®  IO^  N,  lat.  49°  55^ 
TRIESTE,  a  port-town  oflflria,  fituated  on  the  guiph  of 
Venice,  fixty  miles  north-eaft  of  that  city, 

T  R  I'  G  O  N, 

^pRIGONOMETRY  is  that  parr  of  geometry  which 
teaches^how  to  uneafure  the  fides  and  angles  of,  tri¬ 
angles. 

Trigonometry  is  either  plane  or  fpherical,  according  as 
the  triangles  arc  Plans  or  Sphericao  ;  of  each  whereof 
\vc  (hall  treat  in  order. 

PLANE  TRIG  O  N  O BIE T  R  Y. 

Plane  Trigonometry,  or  that  which  reaches  the  raenfa- 
rationof  plane  triangles,  is  commonly  divided  imo  m^angu- 
lar  and  oblique^ angular. 

Of  Rectangular  Plans  Trigo'Kometrv. 

If  in  any  right-angled  triangle,  ABC,  (Plate  CLIX. 
fig.  X.  I.)  the  hypbtheriufe  be  made  the  radius,,  and  with 
that  p  circle^be  deferibed  on  the  one  end,  A,  as  a  centre; 
then,-it  is  plain,  that  BC  will  be  the  fine  of  the  angle  BAC; 
and  if  with  the  fame  didance,  and  on  the  end  B  as  a  centre, 
a  circle  be  deferibed,  k  is  plain,  that  AC  will  be  the  fine 
of  the  angle  ABC  ;  therefore-,  in  geiieral,  if  the  hypothe- 
nufe  of  a  right-angled  triangle  be  made  the  radius,  the  two 
legs  will  be  the  fines  of  their  oppoSte  angles. 

Again,  if  in  a  right-angled  triangle  DEF  (fkV/.  n®  2.) 
one  of  the  legs,  as  DF,  be  made  the  radiu^j,  and  on. the  ex¬ 
tremity  D  (at  one  of-  the  oblique  angles,  viz.  that  which 
is  formed  by  the  hypoihenufe  and  tl>e  leg  made  radius)  as  a 
centre,  a  circle  be  deferibed  ;  it  is  plain,  that  the  other  leg, 
EF,  will  be  the  tangent  of  the  angle. at  D,  and  the  hypo 
ihenufe  DE  will  be  the  feca'nt  of  the  fame  angle.  The  fame 
way,"  making  the  leg  EF  the  radius,  and  on  the  center  E 
deferibing  a  circle,  the  other  leg  DF  will  become  the  tan¬ 
gent  of  the  angle  at  E,  and  the  hypothenufe  DE  the  fecant 
of  the  fame. 

The  chord,  fine,  tangent,  6'c.  of  any  arch,,  or  angle,  in 


TRIFOLIUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  diadelphia  de- 
candria  clafs.  The  fiowers  are  fubcapitated  ;  the  pod 
is  hardly  longer  than  the  calix,  and  deciduous.  There  are 
43  fpecies,  16  of  them  natives  of  Britain. 

TRIGA,  in  antiquity,  denotes  a  kind  of  carr,  or  chariot, 
drawn  by  threehorfes  ;  whence  the  name. 

TRIGLA,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of  filhes,  belonging  ^.5 
the  order  of  thoracicae.  The  head  is  loricatcd  with  rough 
lines,  and  there  are  feven  rays  in  the  membrane  of  thegills; 
There  are  nine  fpecies.  ^ 

TRIGLOCHIN,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  hexandria  tri- 
gynia  clafs.  The  calix  confiks  of  three  leaves,  and  the 
corolla  of  three  petals;  and  it  has  no  dylus.  There  are 
two  fpecies,  both  natives  of  Brjtain,  viz.  the  paiukre_, 
or  arrow-headed  grafs;  and  the  maritimum,  or  fea  fpiked 
grafs, 

TRIGLYPHS,  in  architecture,  a  fort  of  ornaments  repeat¬ 
ed  at  equal  intervals  i«  the  Doric  freeze. 

TRIGONELLA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  .diadelphia 
decandria  clafs.  The  yexillum  and  .alas  are  nearly  equa)^ 
open,  and  in  the  form  of  a  corolla,  wdth  iltree  petals. 
There  are  10  fpecies,  none  of  them  natives  of  Britair;. 
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one  ckcle,  is  proportionable  to  the  chord,  fine,  tangent,  6* <r. 
of  the. fame  arch  in  any  other  circle:  from  which,. and  what 
has  been  faid  above,  the  folutions  of  the  feveral  cafes  of 
rectangular  trigonometry  naiaraliy  foilov/.  , 

Since  trigonometry  confifts  in  determining  angles  and  fides 
from  others  given,  there  at  ife  various  cafes ;  which  being 
feven  in  reCIangular.trigpnoinetry,  areas  follow. 

Case  I.  The  angles,  and  oas  of  the  legs,  of  a  right-¬ 
angled  triangle  being  given’,  to  find  the  other  leg. 

Example.  ^ In  the  triangle  ABC  {ibiJ.  3.)  right- 
angled  at  B,  fuppofe'the  leg  AB=86  equal  parts,  as  feet, 
yards,  miles,  ebiT.  and  the  angle.  A“33®  40'  ;  required 
the  other  leg  BG,  in  the  fame  parts  with  xAB. 

I.  Ge9mtirically  ':  Draw  AB “86,  riom  any  line  of  e- 
qual  parts;  upon  the  point  B,  ereCl  the  perpendicular  BC  ; 
and,  laftly,  froni<  the  point  A,  draw  the  line  AG,  making 
with  AB  an  angle  of  33®  40.' ;  and. that  line  produced  will 
meet  BC  in  C,  and  fo  coniiirute  the  triangle.  The  length 
of  RG  may  be  found  by  taking  it  in  your  compalTes,  and 
applying  it  to  the  fame  liae  of  equal  parts  that  AB  was  ta¬ 
ken  frortiv 

ir.  By  cakzdathn:  Firft,  by  making  the  hypothenufe 
AC  radius,  the  other  two  legs  will  be  the  fines  of  their 
oppofite  angles,  viz.  AB  the  (ipe  of  C,  and  CB  the  fine 
of  A.  Now  fines  the  fine,  tangent,  ^c.  of  any  arcli  in 
one  ckele  is  proportionable  to  the  fine,  tangent,  of  the 
fiime  arch.  in.  any.  other  circle,  it  is  plain  the  fines  of  the 
angles  A  and  G  in  the  circle  deferibed  by  the  r.adtus  A  C, 
mud  be  proportional  to  the  fine  of  the  fame  arche.s  or  angles, 
in  the  circle,  that  the  table  of  artificial  fines,  ^c.  was  cal¬ 
culated  for  ;  fo  the  proportion  for  finding  B  C  will  be 
S,  Ci  AB  ::  S,  A:  BC 

L  <r.  as  the  fine  of  the  angle  C  in  the  tables,  k  to  the 
length  of  AB  (or  fine  of  G  in  the  circle  whofe  radius  i&  AC) 
fo  is  the  fine  of  the  aoolc  A  in  the  tables,  to  the  length  of 

BC 
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B  C  (of  iine  of  the  fame  angle  in  the  circle  whofe  radius  is 
A  C.)  Now  the  angle  A  being  33^  40',  the  angle  C  mud 
be  56^  20' ;  therefore  looking  in  the  table  of  artificial  fines, 
tb’c.  for  the  fines  of  the  two  angles,  and  in  the  table  of  lo' 
garithms  for  the  logarithm  of  86  the  given  leg,  we  fhall  find, 
by  proceeding  according  to  the  foregoing  proportion,  that 
the  required  leg  BC  is  57.28  ;  and  the  operation  will  ftnrd 
as  follows : 

4.93450  AB  86 
0.74380  S,  A  33®  40 


11.67830 

9.92027  S,  C  56°  20' 


'1 1.75802 

lO.OOOGO 


Rad. 


9or 
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Secondly,  making  AB  the  radius,  we  have  this  propor¬ 
tion,  viz. 


R:fec.  A::  AB:  AC. 


/.  e,  as  the  radius 
to  the  fecant  of  A 
fo  is  A  B 
to  A  C 


90° 

34°  20' 
124 
150.  2 


JO.OCOCO 

10.083 14 
2.09342 
2. 17656 


This  may  alfo  be  done,  vvithout  the  help  of  the  fccants  : 
for  fince  R  ;  fee,  : ;  Co-S. :  R  j  therefore,  the  former  pro* 


1.75803  BC  57.28 

Secondly,  making  A  H  the  radius,  it  is  plain  BC,  the  leg 
required,  will  be  the  tangent  of  the  given  angle  A  ;  and  fo 
the  proportion  for  finding  B  C,  when  A13  is  made  the  ra¬ 
dius,  will  be:  ' 

R:T,A::AB:BC 

s.  e.  as  the  radius  in  the  tables,  is  to  the  tangent  of  the 
angle  A  in  the  fame  ;  fo  the  length  of  B  A,  or  radius  in  the 
feheme,  to  the  length^f  B  C  or  tangent  of  A  in  the  feheme : 
therefore  looking  in  the  tables  for  the  parts  given  in  the 
foregoing  proportion,  and  proceeding  with  them  according 
to  that  rule,  we  fiiall  find  B  C  to  be. 5 7. 28  as  before,  and 
the  operation  will  be  as  follows : 

9.82352  T.  A  33°  .40' 

1.93450  A  B  86 


portion  will  become. 

Co-S,  A  :  R  : 

:AB:AC. 

/.  e.  as  the  co-fine  of  A 

34°*  20' 

9.91686 

is  to  the  radius 

90® 

10.00000 

fo  is  A  B 

124 

2. 09342, 

CO  A  C 

150.2 

2.17656 

175S02  B^C  57.28 

Laftly,  by  making  BC,  the  leg  required^  the  radius,  it  is 
plain  that  AB  will  be  the  tangent  of  C,  and  the  proportion 
for  finding  BC  will  be  as  follows : 

T,  C:R::AB:BC 

/.  e,  as  the  tangent  of  C  56®,  20'  10.17648 

is  to  radius  90^^  lo.ooo’oo 

fo  is  the  length  of^AB  ’  86  1.93450 


11.93450 

10,17648 


Thirdly,  making  B  C  the  radius,  we  have  the  following 
proportion,  viz, 

T,  C  :  fee.  C  : :  A  B  ;  A  C. 

/.  e.  as  the  tangent  of  C  55°,  40'  10.16558 

is  to  fee.  C  55°,  40*  io. 24872 

fo  is  AB  124  ,  '  2.09342 

to  A  C  1 50.2  2.17656 

This  likewife  may  be  done  without  the  help  of  fecanis  ; 
for  fince  T,  :  S'ee. : ;  S, :  R  ;  therefore  the  former  analogy 
will  be  reduced  to  this,  viz,  . 

S,  G:R::AB:AC, 

where  no  fecants  do  appear  ;  and  it  coincides  with  that  in 
the  firfi  fuppcfition  of  this  cafe,  fo  we  lhall  not  repeat  thfe 
operation. 

Case  HI.  The  angles  and  hypothenufe  given,  to  find 
cither  of  the  legs. 

Example.  In  the  triangle  ABC,  [thid,  n'^  4.)  fuppofe 
the  hypothenufe  AC:=:  146,  and  the  angle  A=36°  25^ ; 
confequentiy  the  angle  C  =  53®  35';  required  the  leg  A  B. 

I.  Gcdvietricalljr:  Draw  the  line  AB  at  pleafuie,  and 
make  the  angle  B  A  C  equal  to  36°  25";  then  take  AC 
equal  to  146  from  any  line  of  equal  pans  ;  lafily,  from  the 
point  C,  let  fall  the  perpendicular  C  B,  on  the  line  A  B. 
So  the  triangle  is  confiru<5led,  and  A  B  may  be  meafured 
from  the  line  of  equal  parts. 

n.  By  calculafio7i  :  Firft,  making  A  C  the  radius,  we  r 
{hail  have  the  following  proportion,  viz. 

R:S,C:;AC:  AB.; 


to  the  length  of  BC  57  28  1.75802 

Case  II.  The  angles  and  one  of  the  legs  given,  to  find 
the  hypothenufe. 

Example  :  In  the  triangle  ABC,  {ibid,  4.)  fuppofe 
AB  124,  and  the  angle  A  34°  20';  confequentiy  the 
ang-le  C  55®  40',  required  the  hypothenufe  A  C,  in  the. 
fame  parts  with  A  B. 

I.  G^o7>i^tr}ca!ly  :  This  cafe  is  conftrucled  after  the  fame 
manner  with  the  former;  and  the  hypothenufe,  A  Cf  is 
found,  by  taking  its  length  in  your  compaiTes,  and  appl|ing 
that  tothe  fame  iine  of  equal  parts/rom  which  4B  was  taken. 

II.  By  caciilatien  :  Fh  fi:,  making  A  C  the  radius,  we 
iliall  have  the  F4Iowing  proportion  for  finding  A  C,  viz„ 

S";  C  ;  K  : :  A  B  :  A  C 

p  e.  as  the  fine  of  C  55^40'  9.91686 

is  to  radius  90®  -  10  coooo 

fo^is  AB  124  2.09342 

AC  150.3  '  2.17656 


/.  e.  As  radius 
to  the  fine  of  C 
fo  is  A  C 
to  A  B 


90'^ 

53°  35* 

146 

117.5 


10.00000  V 

9.9056s  * 

2.16435V 

2.07000  ^ 


10.09435  : 

I O. COOOO  ^ 

2.16435 
2.07000  ' 


Secondly,  making  AB  the  radius,  we  have  the  following 
analogy,  viz-. 

Sec.  A:R:;  AC:  AB. 
i.  e.  As  the  fecant  of. A.  36*^  25 V 

is  to  radius  90® 

fo  is  A  G  146 

toAB  1 1 7-5 

This  may  alfo  be  done  without  the  help  of  fecants  ;  for 
fince  fee.  ;  R  : :  R  ;  Co-S,  the  former  proportion  may  be  re¬ 
duced  to  this,  viz.  ^ 

R:Co-S,  A::AC:AB, 

which  is  the  fame  wfith  the  proportion  in  the  firft  fuppoiitlon.' 

Thirdly,  by  fuppofing  BC  the  radius,  we' have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  proportion,  viz. 

Sec.  CcT,  C  ::  AC:x4il3, 

i,  e.  as  the  fecant  of  C  "53°,  35’  10,22647 


f)o6  u 

is  to  the  tangent  of  C  53°»  35*  10.1^212 

fo  is  AC  146  2.16435 

to  A  B  117.5  207000 

Case  IV.  Tlie  two  legs  being  given,  to  find  the  angles. 

Example.  In  the  triangle  A B  C,  n®  5.)  fuppofe 

'AB  94  and  BC  56,  required  the  angles  A  and  C. 

I.  Geomeirtcally  :  Draw  AB  equal  to  94,  from  any  line 
of  equal  parts  ;  then  from  the  point  B  raifc  BC  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  A  B,  and  take  B  C  from  the  former  line  of  equal 
parts  equal  to  56  ;  laftly,  join  the  points  A  and  C  with  the 
Ilraight  line  AC:  fo  the  triangle  is  conftrudtcd,  and  the 
angles  may  be  nieafured  by  a  line  of  chords. 

II.  By  calculation  :  Firft,  fuppofing  AB  the  radius,  wc 
have  this  analogy,  'Viz. 

AB  :  BC::R:T,  A, 

/  e.  as  AB  94  1. 973 1 3 

is  to  BC  56  1.74819 

fo  is  the  radius  '  90®  10.00006 

to  the  tangent  of  A  30®  47'  9*77506 

Secondly,  making  BC  the  radius,  we  have  this  propor¬ 

tion,  v/z. 

BC;BA;:R:T,C. 

p.  (?.  as  BC  56  *'  1.74819 

“is  to  AB  V  94  197313 

fo  is  the  radius  90^  10.00000 

to  the  tangent  of  C  59®  13^  10.22494 

Case  V.  The  hypothenufe  and  one  of  the  legs  given,  to 
find  the  angles. 

Example.  In  the  triangle  DEF,  {ihid.  6.)  fwppofe 
the  leg  DE=:83,  and  the  hypothenufe  DF=:i26 ;  required 
the  angles  D  and  F. 

I.  Geometrically  \  Draw  the  line  DE=83  from  any  line 
of  equal  parts  ;  and  from  the  point  E  raifc  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  EF :  then  take  the  length  of  DF=i26,  from  the, 
fame  line  of  equal  parts  ;  and  fetting  oqc  foot  of  your  com* 
pafTcs  in  D,  with  the  other  crofs  the  perpendicular  EF  in 
E  :  laflly,  join  D  and  F  ;  and  the  triangle  being  thus  con- 
Urudled,  the  angles  may  be  meafured  by  a  line  of  chords. 

II.  By  calculation  X  Firft,  making  DF  the  radius,  we 
(hall  have  this  proportion,  viz, 

DF:DE::R:S,  F. 

/.  i?.  as  DF  126  2.T0037 

is  to  DE  83  1.91908 

fo  is  radius  90®  10.00000 

to  the  fine  of  F  41^12'  9.81871 

Secondly,  by  fuppoling  DE  the  radius,  we  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  analogy,  viz. 

r  DE:DF::R:Sec.D. 

f as  DE  83  I;  9190? 

is  to  DF  126  2.10037 

fo  is  radius  90®  10.00000 

to  the  fecant  of  D  48^48'  1018129 

This  may  he  done  without  the  help  of  fecants;  for  fince 

R  :  fee.  ::Co-S,  :  R,  the  foregoing  analogy  will  become 
this,  viz. 

DF:DE::R:Co>S,D. 

which  gives  the  fame  anfwer  with  that  deduced  from  the 
firft  .ruppofition.  ' 

Case  VI.  The  two  legs  being  given,  to  find  the  hypo- 
thenufe. 

Example  :  In  the  triangle  ABD,  {thid,  y.)  fuppofe 
rthe  leg  A  6  =  64,  and  BD  =  56:  required  the  hypotfie- 
^ufc. 
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I.  Geometrically :  The  conftru^lion  of  this  cafe  Is  per¬ 
formed  the  fame  way  as  in  the  fourth  cafe,  and  the  length 
of  the  hypothenufe  is  found  by  taking  it  in  your  compafles, 
and  applying  it  to  the  fame  line  of  equal  parts  that  the  two 
legs  were  taken  from. 

II.  By  calculation :  This  cafe  being  a  compound  of  the 
fourth  and  fccond  cafes,  we  mud  firft  find  the  angles  by  the 
fourth,  thus : 

AB:DB::R:T,  A. 

i.  c.  as  the  leg  AB  64  1.806 18 

is  to  the  leg  DB  56  1,74819 

fo  is  the  radius  90  10.00000 

to  the  tangent  of  A  41^11'  9.94201 

Then  by  the  fecond  cafe  we  find  the  hypothenufe  requi¬ 
red  thus  : 

S,  A:R::BD:AD, 

/.  (f.  as  the  fine  of  A  41®,  9.81854 

is  to  the  radius  90®  10.00000 

foisthelegBD  56  1.74819 

to  the  hypoth.  AD  ‘  85. oj  1.92965 

This  cafe  may  alfo  be  folved  after  the  following  man¬ 
ner,  viz. 

From  twice  the  logarithm  of  the  greater 

.  fide  AB  3.61236 

fubtra<51:  the  logarithm  of  the  leflcr 

fide  BD  1.74819 

and  there  remains  1.86417 

the  logarithm  of  73.15;  to  which  adding  the  leflcr  fide 

BD,  we  ihall  have  189.15,  whofe  logarithm  is  2.1 1093 
to  which  add  the  logarithm  of  the  lefier 

fide  B  D  1.74819 


and  the  fum  will  be  3.85912 

the  half  of  which  is  1.92956 

the  logarithm  of  the  hypothenufe  required. 

Or  it  may  be  done  by  adding  the  fquare  of  the  two  fidcs 
together,  and  taking  tke  logarithm  of  that  fuiii,  the  half 
of  which  is  the  logarithm  of  the  hypothenufe  required; 
thus,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  -  | 

the  fquare  of  A  B  (64)  is  4096 
the  fquare  of  B  D  (56)  is  31^6 

the  fum  of  thefe  fquares  is  7232 

the  logarithm  of  which  is  3.85926 

the  half  of  which  is  1.92962= 

to  the  logarithm  of  85.05,  the  length  of  the  hypothenufe 

required. 

Case  VII.  The  hypothenufe  and  one  of  the  legs  being 
given,  to  find  the  other  leg. 

Example.  In  the  triangle  BGD,  {thid,  n®  8  )  fuppofe 
the  leg  BG=87,  and  the  hypothenufe  BD=i42;  required 
the  leg  DG^ 

Geometrically  X  The  confirudlton  here  is  the  fame  as 
in  cafe  V.  the  fame  things  being  given ;  and  the  leg  DG  is 
found  by  taking  its  length  in  your  compafTes,  and  applying 
that  to  the  fame  line  of  equal  parts  the  others  were  taken 
from 

II.  By  calculation  :  The  folution  of  this  cafe  depends  up¬ 
on  the  ill  and  5ih  ;  and  firft  we  muft  find  the  oblique, angles 
by  cafe  5th  thus  : 

DB:BG::R:S,D. 

e,  as  the  hypoih.  DB  142 


2.15229 

is 
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is  to  the  leg  BG  87  1,93952 

fo  is  radius  90^,  10.00000 

to  the  fine  of  D  37°,  47'  97.8723 

Then  by  cafe  find  the  leg  DG  required,  thus : 

R  :  S,  B  : :  B  D  :  D  G, 

/.  e.  as  radius  90®  10.00000 

is  to  the  fine  of  B  52®,  13^  9.89781 

fo  is  the  hypoth.  DB  142  2.15229 

to  the  leg  DG  112.2  2,05010 

The  leg  DG  may  alfo  be  found  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner,  viz. 

To  the  log  of  the  firm  of  the  hypothenufe  and  7  ^  ^ 
given  leg,  viz.  229 

add  the  logaiithin  of  their  difference,  viz,  55  1.^74036 


and  their  fum  is  4.10020 

the  half  of  that  is  2.05010 

the  log.  of  1 1 2.2  the  leg  required. 

Or  it  m^y  be  done  by  taking  the  fquare  of  the  given  leg 
from  the  fquare  of  the  hypothenufe,  and  the  fquare  root  of 
the  remainder  is  the  leg  required  :  thus,  in  the  prefent  cafe. 


The  fquare  of  the  hypothenufe  (142)  is  20164 

The  fquare  of  the  leg  BG  (87;  is  75^9 

Their  difference  is  12595 

Whofe  logarithm  is  4.10020 

The  half  .of  whi  h  is  2.05010 


which  anfwers  to  the  natural  number  H2.2  the  leg  re- 
quiied. 

Thus  have  we  gone  through  the  feven  cafes  of  right- 
angled  plane  trigonometry  ;  from  which  we  may  obferve, 
I.  Th«it  to  find  a  fide,  when  the  angles  are  given,  any  fide 
may  be  made  the  radius.  2.  'Fo  find  an  angle,  one  of  the 
given  fides  mufi:  of  neceffity  be  made  the  radius. 

Of  Oblique  ANGLED  Plane  Trigonometry. 

In  oblique-angled  plane  trigonometry  there  are  fix  cafes  ; 
but  before,  we  fhew  their  folution,  it  will  be  proper  to  pre- 
mife  the  folio  A-ing  theorems. 

Theorem  I.  In  any  triangle  ARC  {ibid.  fig.  2.  n®  2.) 
the  fides  are  proportional  to  the  figns  of  the  oppofite  angles : 
thus,  in  the  triangle  ABC,  A  B  :  B  C  : :  S,  C  :  S,  A,  and 
A  B  :  A  C  : :  S,  C  :  S  B  :  aifo  A  C  :  B  C  : :  S,  B  :  S,  A. 

D^monf  ration.  Let  the  triangle  ABC  be  inferibed  in  a 
circle  ;  then,  it  is  pla  n  (from  the  property  of  the  circle) 
that  the  lialf  of  each  fide  is  the  fine  of  its  oppofite  angle  ; 
but  the  fines  of  thefe  angles,  in  tabular  pans,  are  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  fines  of  the  fame  in  any  other  meafure ;  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  triangle  ABC,  the  fines  of  the  angles  will  be 
as  the  halves  of  their  oppofite  fides  ;  and  fince  the  halves 
are  as  the  wholes,  it  follows,  that  the  fines  of  the  angles 
are  as  their  oppofite  fides  ;  e,  S,  C  :  S,  A  :  :  A  B  : 
BC,  <^c. 

Theor.  II  In  any  plane  triangle,  as  ABC  {ibid,  n®  2.) 
the  fum  of  the  fides,  AB  and  BC,  is  to  the  difference  of 
thefe  fides,  as  the  tangent  of  half  the  fum  of  the  angles 
BAC,  ABC,  at  the  bafe,  is  to  the  tangent  of  half  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  thtfe  angles. 

Demon,  Produce  AB  ;  and  make  BH  equal  to  BC  ; 
join  HC.  and  from  B  let  fall  the  perpendicular  BE;  through 
B  draw  BD  parallel  to  AC,  and  make  HF  equal  to  CD, 
VoL.  III.  NO  98.  3 
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and  join  BF  ;  alfo  take  BI  equal  to  BA,  and  draw  IG' 
parallel  to  BD  or  AC. 

Then  it  is  plain  that  AH  will  be  the  fum,  and  HI  the  - 
difference  of  the  fides  AB  and  BC  ;  and  fince  HB  is  equal 
to  BC,  and  BE  perpendicular  to  HC,  therefore  PIE  is  e- 
qual  to  EC  ;  and  BD  being  p.arallel  to  AC  and  IG,  and 
AB  equal  to  BI,  therefore  CD  or  HF  is  equal  to  GD, 
and  confequcntly  PIG  is  equal  to  FD,  and  half  HG  is  e- 
qual  to  half  FD  or  ED.  Again,  fince  HB  is  equal  to  BC, 
and  BE  perpendicular  to  HC,  therefore  the  angle  EBC  is 
half  the  angle  HBC  ;  but  the  angle  PIBC  is  equal  to  the 
fum  of  the  angles  A  and  C,  confequenrly  the  angle  EBC 
is  equal  to  half  the  fum  of  the  angles  A  and  C.  Alfo,  lines 
HB  is  equal  toBC.  and  HF  equal  toCD,  and  theincPided  . 
angles  BHF  BCD  equal,  it  lollows'that  the  angle  HBF 
is  equal  to  the  angle  DBC,  which  ’s  equal  to  BCA  ;  and 
fince  HBD  is  equal  to  the  angle  A,  and  HBF  equal  to. BCA* 
therefore  FBD  is  the  difference,  and  EBD  half  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  the  two  angles  A  and  BCA  :  lo  making  EB  the 
radius,  it  is  plain  EC  is  the  tangent  of  h'alf  the  fum,  and 
ED  the  tangent  of  half  the  difference  of  the  twa  angles  at 
the  bafe.  Now  IG  being  parallel  to  AC,  the  -tri.jngles 
HIG  and  HAC  will  be  equiangular;  confequeRily  AH ; 

IPI  : :  CH  :  GH  ;  bur  the  wholes  are  as  their  halves,  there- 
Lre  AH  :  IH  : :  -CH  :  4-GH  ;  and  fines  4CH  Is  equal  to 
EC,  and  ~  GH  equal  to  4-  P  D=ED,  therefore  AH  :  IPI :: 

EC  :  ED.  Now  AH  is  the  fum,  and  IH  the  difference  of 
the  fides  ;  alfo  EC  is  the  tangent  of  half  the  fum,  and  ED 
the  tangent  of  half  the  difference  of  the  two  angles  at  the 
bafe  ;  coufequently,  in  any  triangle,  as  the  fum  of  the  fides 
is  to  their  difference,  fo  is  the  tangent  of  half  the  fum  of 
the  angles  at  the  bafe  to  the  tangent  of  half  their  difference. 
Theorem  III.  If  to  half  the  fum  of  two 'quantities  be 
added  half  their  difference,  the  fum  wnll  be  the  greater  of 
them;  and  if  from  half  their  fum  be  fubtra<5led  half  their 
difference,  the  remainder  will  be  the  icafi  of  them,  Sup- 
pofe  the  greater  quantity  to  be  x=:8,  and  the  leffer 
thcD  is  their  fiim  14,  and  difference  2  : 

wherefore,  adding  11=7  to  we 

*  2  2 

get  8  the  grcatcfl  of  the  two  quantities : 

and,  in  the  fame  manner,  — —=7, — 

2  2 

1=6,  the  leaf!  of  the  two  quantities. 

Theor.  IV.  In  any  right.lined  triangle,  ABD  (ibid. 

0°  3.)  the  bafe  AD  is  to  the  fum  of  the  fides  AB  and  BD, 
as  the  difference  of  the  fides  is  to  the  difference  of  tha  feg- 
m^nts  of  the  bafe  made  by  the  perpendicular  BE,  viz,  the 
difference  between  AE  ED. 

Demon.  Produce  DB  till  BGbe  equal  to  BA  the  leffer 
leg;  and  on  B  as  a  centre,  with  the  difiance  BA  orBG,  de- 
feribe  the  circle  AGHF,  which  will  cut  BD  and  AD  in  the 
points  H  and  F  ;  then  it  is  plain  GD  is  the  fum,  and  HD 
the  difference  of  the  fides  ;  alfo  fince  AD  is  equal  to  EF, 
therefore  FD  is  the  difference  of  the  fegments  of  the  bafe; 
but  AD  :  GD  : :  HD  :  FD  ;  therefore  the  bafe  is  to  the 
fum  of  the  fides,  &c,  as  was  to  be  proved. 

Having  efiablifhed  thefe  preliminary  theorems,  w^e  fiiall 
now  proceed  to  the  folution  of  the  fix  cafes  of  oblique- angled 
plane  trigonometry. 

Case  I.  In  any  oblique-angled  plane  triangle^  two  fides' 
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and  an  angle  oppofite  to  one  of  them  being  given,  to  find 
the  angle  oppofite  to  the  other. 

Example.  In  the  triangle  ABC  {ihid»  4.)  fuppofe 
AB— 156,  BC=34,  and  the  angle  C  (oppofite  to  AB)=56® 
30^ ;  required  the  angle  A,  oppofite  to  BC. 

2.  Geometrically  :  Draw  the  line  AC,  and  at  any  point 
of  it,  fuppofe  C,  make  the  angle  C;=56'^  30'  ;  then  take 
CB=84,  and  with  the  length  of  156  =  AB  taken  in'  your 
compafTcs  from  the  fame  fcale  of  equal  parts,  fixing  one 
point  in  B,  with  the  other  crofs  AC  in  A.  Lafily,  join 
A  and  B  ;  fo  the  triangle  is  conftrufled,  and  the  required 
angle  A  may  be  meafured  by  a  line  of  chords.^ 

2.  By  calculation  :  We  haVe,  by  theor.  1.  the  following 
proportion  for  finding  the  angle  A,  viz, 

X  AB:BC::S,C:B,  A. 

<r.  as  AB  156  2.19312 

To*BC  .  84  1.92428 

So  IS  S,  C  56*?  30'  9*921 1 1 

To  S,  A  26^41'  9.65227 

Case  II,  The  angles,  and  a  fide  oppofite  to  one  of  them, 
being  g  ven,  to  find  a  fide  oppofite  to  another. 

Example.  In  the  triangle  HBG  {ibid,  n®  5.)  fuppofe 
the  angle  H  46®  15',  and  the  angle  B  54®  22',  confequent- 
ly  the,  angle  G  79^  23'',  and  the  leg  HB  125,  required 
HG,' 

Geomeiricdly  \  Draw  HB  125,  from  any  line  of  equal 
♦  parts,  and  make  the  angle 'H  46®  I5^  and  B  54*^  22^,* 
then  produce  the  lines  HG  and  BG  till  they  meet  one  ano¬ 
ther  In  the  point  G  :  fo  the  triahglc  is  conftruefted,  and  HG 
is  rrtbafiired  by  taking  its  length,  in  your  compafles,^and  ap 
plying  it  to  the  fame  line  of  equal  parts  that  HB  was  taken 
taken  from. 

2.  By  calculation'.  By  the  firft  of  the  preceding  theorems, 
we  have  this  analogy  for  finding  HG.  viz. 

S,  G:  HB:;S,  B:HG. 

/.  e.  As  the  fine  of  G  79®  23'  9  99250 

is  to  the  leg  HB  '  125  2.09691 

fo  is  the  fine  of  B  ✓  54^  72  9  90996 

to  the  leg  HG  103  4  2.01437 

Case  in.  Twofides  and  an  angle  oppofite  to  one  of  them 
given,  to  find  the  third  fide. 

Example.  In  the  triangle  KLM  {ibid.  n°  6.)  fuppofe 
the  fide  CL  126  equal  parts,  and  KM  130  of  thefe  parts, 
and  the  angle  L  (oppofite  to  KM)  63®  7o\  required  the 
fide  ML. 

1.  Geometrically:  The  conftrudion  of  this  cafe  is  the 
fame  with  that  in  Cafe  I.  (there  bcing^thc  fame  things  girgn 
in  both,)  and  the  leg  ML  may  be  meafured  by  applying 
it  to  the  fame  line  of  equal  parts  that  the  other  two  were 
taken  from. 

2.  By  calculation:  The  folution  of  this  cafe  depends  up¬ 
on  the  two  preceding  ones  ;  and,  firfi,  we  muU  fi\d  the  other 
two  angles  by  Cafe  I.  thus: 

MK:S,  L::KL:S,  M. 

i.  e.  As  the  fide  130  2.11394 

To  the  fine  of  L  63°  20'  9.95116 

So  is  the  fide  KL  126  210037 

To  the  fine  of  M  60®  1'  9*93.759 

Then  by  Cafe  II,  we  have  the  required  leg  ML,  thus: 
S.  L:S.  K:iMK:ML.^ 

As  the  fine  of  L  ,  63^20'  9  95116 


To  the  fine  of  K 


9.90602 
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So  is  KM  130  2  1 1394 

To  ML  117.2  ^  2.06850 

Case  IV.  Two  fides  and  the  contained  angle  being  given, 
to  find  the  other  two  angles. 

Example  r  In  the  triangle  AQD  [ibid.  n°  7.)  fuppofe 
AC“io3,  AD=i26,  and  the  angle  A=54®  30^ ;  required 
the  angles  C  and  D. 

1.  Geometrically  :  Draw  AD:=:i26,  and  make  the  angle 
A~54®  30^;  then  let  off  103  equal  parts  from  A  to  C: 
laffly,  join  C  and  D;  and  fo  the  triangle  is  conftru(5Ied, 
and  the  angles  C  and  D  may  be  meafured  by  a  line  of  chords  . 

2.  By  calculation:  The  folution  of  this  cafe  depends  up¬ 
on  the  fecond  and  third  of  the  preceding*  theorems;  and  firft 
we  mult  find  the  fum  and  difference  of  the  fides,  and  half 


the  fum  of  the  unknown  angles,  thus: 

The  leg  AD  s  '  "  126. 

The  leg  AC  is  103 

Their  fum  is  »  '  229. 

And  their  difference  is  '  23 

The  fum  of  the  three  angles  A,  D,  and'C,  is  180® 

The  angle  A  is  -x  &  54^30 


So  the  fum  of  the  angles  C  and  D  will  be  125' 

And  half  their  fum  is  62 

Then  by  theor,  2.  vee  have  the  following  proportion. 


45 

Vtz. 


As  the  fum  of  the  fides  AD  and  AC=:229 
To  their  difference  '  23 

So  is  the  tangent  of  half  the  fum  of  7  /  o  ' 
the  unknown  angles  C  and  D  5 
To  tang,  of  half  their  difference  ii®  2  9.29005 

'Now  having  half  the  fum  and  half  the  difference  of  the 
two  unknown  angles  C  and  D,  we  find  the  quantity  of  each 
of  them  by  theorem  3.  thus: 

To  half  the  fum  of  the  angles  C  and  D,  viz, 

Add  half  their  difference,  viz. 


2.35984 

1.56173 

iO'.288i6- 


62®  45' 


And  the  fum  Is  the  greater  angle  C  " 

Again  from  half  their  fum,  viz. 
Take  half  their  difference,  viz. 


73°  47’ 

62®  45' 

LI®  02 


And  there  will  remain  the  leffer  angle  D  =51®  43’ 


N  B.  The  grea’-er  angle  is  always  that  fubtended  by  the 
greater  fide:  thus,  in  theprefent  cafe,  the  greater  angle  C, 
is  fubtended  by  the  greater  fide  AD  ;  and  the  leffer  angle 
D  is  fubtended  by  the  leffer  fide  AC. 

Case  V.  Two  fides  and  the  cemained  angle  beinggiven, 
to  find  the  third  fide. 

ExamplEv  In  the  triangle  BCD  {ibid,  n®  8.)  fuppofe 
BC—154,  ^^-=^I33>  the  angle  B:=:56*^  03* ;  required 
the  fide  CD 

A.  Geometrically  :  The  confirudlion  of  this  cafe  ‘is  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  lafl,  and  the  length  of  DC  is  found 
by  taking  its  length  in  your  compaffes,  and  applying  it  to 
the  fame  line  of  equal  parts  that  the  two  legs  were  taken 
from. 

2  By  calculation  :  The  folution  of  this  cafe  depends  up¬ 
on  the  fecond  and  fourth  ;  and  firll  we  muft  find  the  angles 
by  the  lafi:  cafe  ;  thus : 

As  the  fum  of  the  fides  BD  and  BC  287 


2-.4578S 
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90^ 


61^  58’ 


1.32222 

10.27372 

9.13806 


ts  to  their  difference  2 1 
So  is  the  tangent  of  half  the  fum  of  7 
the  angles  D  and  C  5 

To  the  tangent  of  half  their  difference  7^  50’ 

So  by  theorem  3.  we  have  the  angles  D  and  C  thus  ; 
To  half  the  fum  of  the  angles  DandC  61°  58’ 

Add  half  their  difference  7°  5®* 

And  the  fum  is  the  greater  angle  D  69°  48’ 

Alfo,  from  half  the  Turn  61°  58’ 

Take  half  the  difference  7°  5^* 

And  there  remains  the  Icffer  angle  C  54'’ 08’ 

Then  by  CafelL  we  have  the  foUoivmg  analogy  foe  find¬ 
ing  DC  the  leg  required,  viz, 

S,C:BD  :  :S,B:DC.  ^ 


Alfo  the  angle  C  is  found  by  the  fame  cafe,  thus; 

As  BC  84  -  1.92428 

To  CD  46.3  v-5  ‘  i  I  66558 

So  is  the  radius  90°  ;  *  ,  10  00000 


To  the  co-finc  of  C  56®  30’  9  74130 

Having  found  the  t^o  angles  A  andC,  we  have  the  third, 
B,  by  taking  the  fum  of  the  other  two  from  180,  thus  : 
The  fum  of  all  the^hree  angles  IS  180^  "ii 

The  fum  of  A  and  C  is  83°  10* 


i.  e.  As  the  fine  of  C 
To  BD 

So  is  the  fine  of  B 
To  DC 


54'-'  oS' 

56^^  03' 
136.2 


9.90869 
2. 12385 
9  91883 
2  13399 


Case  VI.  Three  fides  being  given,  to  find  the  angles. 

Example:  Tn  the  triangle  ABC  [ibid  n®  9,)  foppofe 
AB=i56,  AC=i85.7,  BC=84  ;  required  the  angles 

A,  B,  and  C. 

I.  Geometrically  :  Make  AC=i85.7  from  any  line  of  e- 

qual  parts  ;  and  from  the  fame  line  taking  i  56=AB  in  your 
compaffes,  fix  one  foot  of  them  in  A,  and  with  another 
fwcep  an  arch ;  then  take  84=BC  in  your  compaffes,  and 
fixing  one  foot  in  C,  with  the  other  fweep  an  arch,  which 
will  crofs  the  former  in  B  :  laftly,  join  the  points  B  and  A, 
and  B  and  C ;  fo  the  triangle  will  be  con(trU(5led,  and  the 
angles  may  be  meafured  by  a  line  of  chords.  ' 

II.  By  calculation  :  Let  fall  the  perpendicular,  B  D, 
from  the  vertex  B,  upon  the  bafe^AC ;  which  will  divide 
the  bafe  into  two  fegments  AD  and  DC,  the  lengths  where¬ 
of  may  be  found  by  theorem  4.  thuS: 

As  the  bafe  AC  185  7  2  26893 

To  the  fum  of  the  fides  AB  and  BC  240  2  38031 

So  is  the  difference  of  the  fides  72  185733 

To  the  diff.  of  the  fegments  of  the  bafe  93  1.96871 

And  having  the  fum  of  the  fegments  viz,  the  whole  bafe, 
and  their  difference,  we  find  the  fegments  themfelves,  by' 
theorem  3.  thus: 

To  half  the  fum  of  the  fegments  92.8 

And  half  their  difference  46.5 


And  the  fum  is  the  greater  fegment  AD 
Alfo  from  half  the  fum  of  the  fegment 
Take  half  their  difference 


139.3 

97.8 

4^5 


The  remainder  is  the  leffer  fegment  DC  46  3 

Now  the  triangle  ABC  is  divided,  by  the  perpendicular 
DB,  into  two  right-angled  triangles,  ADB  and  DBC ;  in 
the  firft  of  which  are  given  the  hypothenufe  AB=i 56,  and 
the  bafe/ADrri  39,3,  to  find  the  oblique  angles,  for  which 
we  have  (by  Cafe  V.  of  rectangular  trigonometry)  the  fol¬ 
lowing  analogy,  viz. 


As  AB 
To  AD 
So  is  the  radius 


156 
139  3 
90® 


2. 19312 
2.14395 
10  00000 


To  the  co-fine  of  the  angle  A  26°  40’  9-95083 


The  angle  B  is  96^  50* 

All  the  proportions  ufed  for  the  folutions  of  the  feyeral 
cafes  .in  plain  trigonometry,  may  be  performed  by  the  fcale 
and  corapafs.  On  the  fcale' there  are  feveral  logarithmic 
lines,  viz.  one  of  numbers,  another  of  fines,  and  one  of 
tangents,  (iyc. 

And  the  way  of  working  a  proportion  by  thefe  is  this,. 
viz»  extend  your  compaffes  from  the  firlt  term  of  your  pro¬ 
portion,  found  on  the  fcale,  to  the  fecond;  and  with  that 
extent,  fixing  one  foot  in  the  third  term,  the  other  will  reach 
the  fourth  term  required. 

SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETRY.  I 

Spherical  Trigonometry  is  the  art  whereby,  fromtj 
three  given  pans  of  a  fpherical  triangle,  we  difeover  the 
reft;  and,  like  plane  .trigonometry,  is  either  right-angled,, 
or  oblique-angled.  But  before  we  give  the  analogies  for 
the  folution  of  the  feveral  cafes  in  either,  it  will  be  pro’per 
to  premife  the  following  theorems.  q 

Theorem  I.  In  all  right-angled  fphericaL  triangles, 
the  fine  of  the  hypothenufe:  radius: :  fine  of  a  leg  :  fine  of 
itV  opposite  angle.  And  the  fine  of  a  leg  :  radius  : :  tan¬ 
gent  pfthe  other  leg:  tangent  of  its  oppofite  angle. 

‘  Demonstration.  Let  E  D  A  F  G  {ibid.  fig.  3.)  re- 
prefent  the  eighth  part  of  a  fphere,  where  the  quadrantal 
planes  EDFG,  EDBC,  are  both  perpendicular  to  the  quad¬ 
rantal  plane  ADFB  ;  and  the  quadrantal  plane  ADGC  is 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  EDFG  ;  and  the  fpherical  tri¬ 
angle  ABC  is  right-angled  at  B,  where  CA  is  the  hypo- 
thenufe,  and  BA,  BC,  are  the  legs. 

To  the  arches  G  F,  C  B,  draw  the  tangents  H  F,  OB, 
and  the  fines  GM  Cl  on  the  radii  DF  DH  ;  alfo  draw 
BL  the  fine  of  the  arch  AB,  and  CK  the  fine  of  AC;  and 
then  join  IK  and  OL  No'w  HF,  OB,  GM,'  Cl,  are  all 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  ADFB.  And  HD,  GK,  OL,:v 
lie  all  in  the  fame  plane  ADGC.  Alfo  FD,  IK,  BL,  lie 
all  in  the  fame  plane  ADGC.^  Therefore,  the  right-angled- 
triangles  HFD.  CIK,  ODL,  having  the  equal  angles 
HDF.,  CKI,  OLB,  are  fimiiar.  And  C'K  :  DG  : :  CI  :  GM; 
that  is,  as  the  fine  of  the  hypothenufe :  rad.  : :  fine  of  a  leg 
fine  of  its  oppofite  angle.  For  GM  is  the  fine  of  the  are 
GF,  which  meafures  the  angle  CAB.  Alfo,  LB:  DF : : 
BO  :  FH  ;  that  is,  as  the  fine  of  a  leg:  radius  tangent- 
of  the  other  leg  :  tangent  of  its  oppofite  angle,  Q.  E.  D  . 

'  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  fines  of  the  angles  of  any  o- 
blique  fpherical  triangle  ACD  {ibid,  n9  2.)  are  to  one  ano¬ 
ther,  dircClIy,  as  the  fines  of  the  oppofite  fides.  Hence  it 
alfo  follows,  that,  in  right-angled  fpherical  triangles,  ha¬ 
ving  the  fame  perpendicular,  the  fines  of  the  bafes  will  be 
to  each  other,  inverfely,  as  the.  tangents  of  the  .angles  at 
the  bafes. 
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Theorem  II.  In  any  right-angled  fpherical  triangle 
ABC  {ihtd,  n®  3.)  it  will  be,  As  raJius  is  to  the  co  fine  of 
one  leg,  fo  is  the  co  Cr.e  of  the  other  leg  to  the  co-fine  of 
the  hypotherufe. 

Hence,  if  two  right-  angled  fpherical  triangles  ABC,  CBD 
{ibid,  n®  2  )  have  the  fame  perpendicular  BC,  the  co- fines 
of  their  hypothenufes  will  be  to  each  other,  dirccTtly,  as  the 
CO  fines  of  their  bafes. 

,  Theorem  III.  In  ony  fpherical  triangle  it  will  be,  As  ra¬ 
dius  is  to  the  fine  of  either  ^ngle,  fo  is  the  co-fine  of  the 
adjacent  leg  to  the  co-fine  of  the  oppofite  angle. 

Hence,  in  right-angled  fpherical  triangles,  having  the 
fame  perpendicular,  the  co-fines  of  tfie  angles  at  thebafe  will 
be  to  each  other,  diredly,  as  the  fines  of  the  vertical  angles. 

Theorem  IV.  In  any  right-angled  fpherical  triangle  it 
will  be,  As  radius  is  to  iheco-fine  of  the  hypoihenufc  fo  is 
the  tangent  of  either  angle  to  the  co- tangent  of  the  other  angle. 

As  the  film  of  the  fines  of  two  unetjual  arches  is  to  their 
difference,  fo  is  the  tangent  of  half  the  fum  of  thofe  arches 
to  the  tangent  of  half  their  difference  :  and,  as  the  fum  of 
the  co  fines  is  to  their  difference,  fo  is  the  co, tangent  of 
half  the  fum  of  the  arches  to  the  tangent  of  half  the  diffe¬ 
rence  of  the  fame  arches. 


O  M  E  T  R  Y. 

Theorem  V.  In  any  fpherical  triangle  ABC  [ibid,  n® 
4  and  5.)  It  will  be,  as  the  co-tangent  of  half  the  fum  of 
half  their  difference,  fo  is  thl  co-tangcDt  of  half  the  bafeto 
the  tangent  of  the  difiance  (D£)  of  the  perpendicular  from 
the  middle  of  the  bafe. 

Since  the  lafi  proportion,  by  permutation,  becomes  co- 


:  tang.- 


tang. 


2  -  -  2 

DE,  and  as  the  tangents  of  any  two  arches  are,  inverfely, 
as  their  C0‘tangents  ;  it  follows,  therefore,  that  tang,  AE  : 
AC+BC  AC-BC 

tang - - - ::tang. - - — :  tang.  DE  4.  or,  that 

the  tangent  of  half  the  bafe  is  to  the  tangent  of  half  the  fum 
of  the  fides,  as  the  tangent  of  half  the  difference  of  the  fides 
to  the  tangent  of  the  difiance  of  the  perpendicular  from  ih^ 
middle  of  the  bafe. 

Theorem  VI.  In  any  fpherical  triangle  ABC  (ibid, 

4  )  it  will  be,  as  the  co  tangent  of  half  the  fum  of  thp 
angles  at  the  bafe,  is  to  the  tangent  of  half  ifeeir  difference, 
fo  is  the  tangent  of  half  the  vertical  pngle  to  the  tangent  of 
the  angle  which  the  perpendicular  CD  makes  with  the  line 
CF  bileding  the  vertical  angle. 


The  Solution  of  the  Cafes  of  right-angled  fpherical  Triangles,  (ibid,  n®  3.) 
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j  Cafe 

Given 

Sought 

Solution 

I 

I'he  hyp.  A  C  and 
one  apqle  A 

The  oppofite  leg 

BC  . 

As  radius  ;  line  hyp.  AC ::  fine  A  :  fine 

BC  (by  the  former  part  of  iheor.  i.) 

2 

Inc  Hyp  AC  and 
one  angle  A  * 

Ihe  aaj  ccijL  ieg 
AB- 

As  radius ;  co-line  ot  A  :  :  tangr  AC. 

tang.  AB  by  the  latter  part  of  thco.  i. 

3 

The  hyp.  AC  and 
one  angle  A 

File  other  angle 

C 

As  radius  :  co-fine  of  AC  ::  tang.  A: 
co-tang.  C  (by  theorem  4.) 

4 

The  hyp  AC  and 
one  leg  AB 

-The  other  leg 
BC 

As  co  fine  AH  :  radius  co-fine  AC  : 

co-fine  BC  (by  theorem  2.) 

5 

The  hyp  AC  and 

one  leg  AB 

The  oppofite  an- 

gleC 

As  fine  AC :  r  dms  : :  line  AB  :  line  C 

(by  the  former  part  of  theorem  i.) 

6 

The  hyp.  AC  and 
one  leg  AB 

The  adjacent  an 
gle  A 

As  rang.  AC :  tang.  AB  : :  radius :  co¬ 
fine  A  (bv  theorem  t.) 

7 

One  leg  AB  and  the 
adjacent  angle  A  v 

i’he  other  leg 

BC 

As  radiufe  :  fine  AB  : :  tangent  A  :  tan* 

gent  BC  (by  theorem  4.)  _ _ 

8 

One  leg  AB  and  the 
adjacent  angle  A 

The  oppofite  an 

gleC 

As  radius : fine  A ::  co-fine  of  AB  ;  co¬ 
fine  of  C  (bv  theorem  3.) 

9 

One  leg  AR  arwl  the 
adjacent  angle  A 

The  hyp. 

AC 

As  CO  fine  of  A  :  radius  ::  tang.  AB ; 

tang.  AC  (by  theorem  i.) 

10 

One  leg  BC  and  the 
oopofite  angle  A 

The  other  leg 

AB 

As  tang.  A  :  tang.  BC  : :  radius  :  fine 

AB  (by  theorem  4.) 

One  leg  BC  and  the 

onpofite  angle  A 

,  The  adja  ent  an 

gleC 

As  co-fine  BC  :  radius : :  co  fine  of  A : 

fin.  C  (by  theorem  3  ) 

1 - 

12 

One  leg  BC  and  the 

oppofite  angle  A 

The  hyp. 

AC 

As  lin.  A  :  tin.  BC  : :  rabius  :  lin.  AC 

(bytheorenm  i  ) 

j  13 

Both  legs 

ABandBC 

The  hyp. 

AC 

As  radius  rco-hne  AB  ::  co-line  BC: 
co  fine  AC  (by  theorem  2.) 

14 

Both  legs 

AB  and  BC 

An  angle,  fuppofe 

A  ■ 

As  fine  AB  :  radius  ::  tang.  BC  :  tang. 

A  (by  theorem  4.) 

15 

Both  angles 

A  and  C 

A  leg,  fuppofe 

AB 

As  fine  A  'r  co-fine  C  ::  radius  :  co-fine 
AB  (by  theorem  3  ) 

16 

Both  angles 

A  and  C 

The  hyp. 

AC 

As  tan  A  :  co-tang.  C  : :  radius  :  co¬ 

line  AC  (by  theorem  4.) 

Note,  The  loth,  iith,  and  12th  cafes  arc  ambiguous ;  fince  it  cannot  be  determined 

by  the  data,  whether  A,  B,  C,  and  A  C,  be  greater  or  lefs  than  90  degrees  each. 
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The  Solution  of  the  Cafes  of  oblique  fphcrlcal  Triangles,  [ibid,  4.  and  5  .) 


Cafe 

Given 

Sought 

Solution 

I 

Two  (ides  AC,  BC, 
and  an  angle  A  oppo 
file  to  one  of  them. 

The  angle  B  op- 

pofitc  to  the 
other 

As  fine  BC  :  fine  A  ::  fine  AC  :  lineB 
(by  theOir,  i.)  Note,  this  cafe  is  ambi¬ 
guous  when  BC  is  lefsthan  AC;  fince 
it  cannot  be  determined  from  the  data 
whether  B  be  acute  or  obtufe. 

2 

Two  (ides  AC,  BC, 

and  an  angle  A  oppo* 
file  to  one  of  them. 

The  included 

angle  ACB 

Upon  AB  produced  (if  need  be)  let  fall 

the  perpendicular  CD  :  then  (by  theor. 
4.)  rad.  :  co-fine  AC  ::  tang.  A  :  co¬ 
tang.  ACD,  but  (by  theor.  i.)  as  tang. 
BC  :  tang.  AC  ::  co-finc  ACD  :  co¬ 
fine  BCD.  Whence  ACB=ACDz±= 
BCD  is  known. 

3 

T  wo  fides  AC,  BC, 
and  an  angle  oppofite 
to  one  of  them 

The  other  fide 
AB  ' 

As  rad. ;  coTne  A  ::  tang.  AC  :  tang. 
AD  (by  theor.  i .)  and  (by  theor,  2.) 
as  co-fine  AC  :  co.Cne  BC  : :  co-fine 
AD  :  co-fine  BD.  Note,  this  and  the 

I  aft  cafe  are  both  ambiguous  when  the 
firfl  is  fo. 

4 

Twolides  AC,  AB, 
and  the  included 
angle  A 

f 

The  other  fide 

BC 

n 

As  rad.  :  co-fme  A  ; :  tang,  AC  :  tan. 

AB  (by  theor.  i.)  whence  AD  is  alio 
known  ;  then  (by  theor.  2.)  as  co-fine 
AD  :  co-fine  BD  : :  co-fine  AC  ;  co¬ 
fine  BC. 

5 

Two  fides  AC,  AB, 

and  the  included 
angle  A 

Either  of  the  0- 

thcr  angles,  fup- 
pofe  B 

As  rad. :  co-hne  A  tang.  A  C  :  tan. 

AD  (by  theorem  i.)  whence  BD  is 
known  f then  (by  theor.  4,)  is  fine  BD; 
fine  AD  : :  tan.  A  :  tan.  B. 

6 

Two  angles  A,  ACB, 

and  the  fide  AC 
betwixt  them 

The  other  angle 

B 

As  rad.  :  co-fine  AB  : ;  tang.  A  :  co¬ 
tang.  ACD  (by  theor.  4.)  whence 
BCD  is  alfo  known  ;  then  (by  theor. 
3.)  as  fine  ACD  :  fine  BCD  : :  co-fine 

A  :  co-fine  B, 

7 

Two  angles  A,  ACB, 
and  the  fide  AC 
betwixt  them 

Either  of  the  o*  I 
ther  fides  fup-  | 
pofe  BC  1 

As  rad.  ;  co-fine  AC  ::  tang.  A  ;  co¬ 

tang.-  ACD  (by  theo.  4J  whence  BCD 

1  is  alfo  known  :  then,  as  co-fine  BCD; 
CO  fine  ACD  : :  tang.  AC  :  tang.  BC 
(by  theor.  i.) 

^ ! 

!  Two  angles  A,B,and 
a  fide  AC  oppofite 
to  one  of  them 

The  fide  BC  op 

pofitc  the  other 

As  fine  B  :  fine  AC  ; ;  fine  A  :  fine  BC 

(by  theorem  I.) 

9 

'Two angles  A,B,  and 

a  fide  AC  oppofite 
to  one  of  them 

The  fide  AB 

betwixt  them 

-     \ 

As  rad.  ;  co-line  A  ; ;  tang,  AC  ;  tan. 
AD  (by  theor.  i  )  and  as  :  tang.  B  ; 
tang.  A  ;;  fine  AD  ;  fine  BD  (by 
theor.  4.)  whence  AB  is  alfo  known. 

10 

Two  angles  A,B,  and 

a  fide  AC  oppofite  to 
one  of  them 

The  other  angle 
'ACB 

As  rad  :  co-fine  AC  :;  tang.  A  ;  eo- 

tang.  ACD  (by  theor.  4.)  and  as  co- 
fine  A  :  co-fine  B  :;  fine  ACD  ;  fine 
BCD  (by  theor. .3.)  whence  ACB  is 
alfo  known. 

.  N°  98.  3 

8  Pv 

Cafe 
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Cafe 

Given 

Sought 

Solution 

1 

II 

All  the  three  fides 

AB,  AC,  and  BC 

An  angle,  lop- 

pofe  A 

AC+BC”" 

As  tang,  f  A  B  :  tang.  :  : 

AC-BC  ^ 

tang, - ;  tang.  DE,  thedif- 

"  2 

tance  of  the  perpendicular  frorm  the 
middle  of  the  bafe  (by  theor.  6.) 
w'hence  AD  is  known  :  then,  astan|- 
AC  :  tang.  AD  ; :  rad.  :  co-fine  A  (by 
theorem  i .) 

12 

i  A.11  the,  three  angles 

A,B,  and  ACB 

A  fide,  fappofe 

AC 

ABC-F^'I  ABG-— A 

As  co-tan. - - - :  tan. - — — 

2  2 

V  ACB 

:  :  tang. - :  tang,  of  the  angle  in- 

2 

eluded  by  the  perpendicular  and  a  line 
bifeiling  the  vertical  angles  ;  whence 
ACD  is  alfo  known:  then  (by  theor. 
St)  tang.  A  :  co-tang.  ACD::  rad.! 
oc-fine  AC.  i 

T  R  I 

TRINGA,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of  birds  belonging  to 
the  order  of  grallje.  The  beakris  fomewhat  cylindrical, 
and  as  long  as  the  head ;  the  r>oftri]s  arc  linear  ;  and 
there  arc  four  toes  on  the  feet,  the  hind  one  confiiHag  of 
one  and  clet‘ated  above  the  ground.  There  arc  23 
fpecies,  prinei^liy  dillinguirticd  by  their  colour. 

TR INGLE,  in  architedure,  a  name  common  10  feveral 
little  fqnare  members  or  ornaments,  as  rcgletsi  liftels, 
and  plat-bands.  It  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  a  little 
member  fixed  exadly  over  every  triglyph,  under  the  plat- 
Jjand  of  the  architrave,  from  whence  the  gu.use  dr  pen¬ 
dant  drops  hang  down. 

TRINIDAD,  or  TKiNiTV'-isLAND,  is  firuated  in  the 
Atlantic  or  Aoserican  ocean,  between  60°  and  62®  of 

■  well  longitude,  and  between  9°  and  ti^^-cf  north  lad- 
tude  ;  it  is  about  ninety  miles  long,  and  fixty  broad.. 
TRINIDAD,  a  port- town  of  Mexico,  in  America,  fitua- 
ted  in  the  province  of  Guatim^la,  an  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  fouth-cafi  of  the  city  of  Guaiimala  ;  W.  long.  94®, 
N.  lat.  r 

TRINITARIANS,  ithofe  whq  believe  in  the  Trinity  ;  thofe 
who  do  not  believe  therein,  being  called  antitrinitaiians, 
Trinitarians  alfo  denote  an  order  of  relig'cus  infliiuted, 
at  Rome  iii  the  year  j  198,  under  the  pontificate  of  In¬ 
nocent  HI.  the  founders  whereof  were  John  de  Matha, 
and  }''elix  dc  A^alois..  His  holinefs  gave  tl)em  permifiion 
to  eilablifii  this  order  for  the  delivCranee  of  captives,  who 
groaned  under  the  t)  r?.nny  of  the  inGJels :  he  gave  them, 
as  a  habit,  a  white  gow  n  ornamented  with  -a  red  and  blue 
crefs.  After  the  death  of  the  two  founders,  pope  Ho- 
r.orions  HI.  continued  the  order,  and  their  rule  was  ap-, 
proved  by  his  fuccefibi^  CJemept  lY.  in  1267.  At  frft 
they  were  not  permitted  to  eaifidh,  and,  when  they  travel¬ 
led,  were  to  ride  only  upon  alles.  But  their  rule  was 
ccHecled  and  rriiiigated  by  the  bifhop  of  Paris,  and  the 
abbots  of  St.  Victor  and  St.  Genevieve,  who  allowed 
them  tv  tat  any  kind  of  food,  and  to'etfe  horfes.  'i'his 
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order  pofTefTes  about  tvo  hundred  and  fifty  convents  in 
thirteen  different  provinces:  fix  of  v4iich  are  in^ France 
namely,  France,  Normandy,  Picardy,  Champaine,  Laa- 
guedoC,  and  Provence  ;  three  in  Spain,  v:z.  New  Ca- 
ftile,  Old  Caftile,  and  Arragon  ;  one  is  in  Italy,  and  one 
in  Portugal.  There  was  formerly  tbe  province  of  Eng¬ 
land,  where  this  order  had  forty-three  houfes  ;  that  of 
Scotland,  where  it  had  nine  ;  and  that  of  Ireland,  where 
'  it  had  fifty-two  ^  befides  a  great  number  of  moneficries 
in  Saxony,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  other  countries. 
The  convent  of  Cerfroy  in  France  is-  head  of  the  order. 
TRINITY,  in  theology,  the  ineffable  mydery  of  three  per- 
fens  in  one  God  ;  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit, 
Trinity  Sunday,  a  fefiival  obferved  on  the  Sunday  next 
after  Whitfunday,  in  honour  of  the  holy;  Trinity.  The 
obfervaiion  of  this  feftival  was  firlt  enjoined  in  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  Arles,  1260. 

Traterhity  Tri nity,  a  religions  fociety  inflituted  at 

Rome  by  St.  Philip  Neri,  in  1548.,  I  hcTe  religious 
’^v/ere  appointed  to  take  care  of  the  pilgrims  who  came  to 
vifit  the  tombs  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The  fociety 
originally  confided  of  only  fifteen  religions,  who  a-fiemb- 
led  on  the  firfl  Sunday  of  every  month,  in  the  church  of 
St.  Saviour  del  Campo,  to  hear  the  exhortations  of  tfie 
^  founder ;  after  whofe  death  pope  Paul  IV.  gave  tlie  fra¬ 
ternity  the  church  of  St.  Benedid,  near  which  they  have 
fince  built  a  large  hofpital,  for  the  reception  of  pilgrims. 
The  fraternity  is  one  of  the  mod  confiderable  in  Rome, 
and  mod  of  the  nobility  of  both  fexes  have  been.  mem-, 
bers  thereof. 

TRIO>  in  i^ufick,  a  part  of  a  concert  wherein  three  per- 
Ions  fing  ;  or*more  properly  a  mufical  compofition  confid¬ 
ing  of  three  parts. 

TRIONES,  in  adronomy,  a  fort  of  co-ndellation  or  affem- 
blage  of  feveral  dars’in  the  urfa  nilnor,  commonly  called 
Charles’s  wain. 

TRIOP' PERIS, *  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  decandria  tri- 
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dais.  The  caJix  confifts  of  fix  fegnients  ;  and  there 
are  three  feeds,  with  a  double  membranous  wing.  There 
is  but  one  fpecics,  a  native  of  Jamaica. 

TRIP,  a  fea-iertn.  A  Ihip  is  faid  to  bear  her  top-fails  a- 
trip,  when  fhc  carries  them  hoilled  up  to  the  higheft. 

TRIPARTITE,  fomething  divided  into  three  pirts,  or 
made  by  three  parties,  as  indenture  tripartite,  ^c. 

TRIPARTITION,  a  divlfi(3n  by  three,  or  the  taking  the 
third  part  of  any  number  or-  quantity. 

TRIPHTHONG,  ingrammar,  anafiemblage  or  concourfe 
of  three' vowels  in  the  fame  fyilable,  as  quee. 

TRIPLE,  in  mufick,  is  one  of  the  fpecics  of  meafure  or 
time.  See  Mu  SICK. 

TRIPOI),  in  antiquity,  a  famed  facred  feat  or  ftool,  fup- 
ported  by  three  feet,  whereon  the  priefts  and  fibylswere 
placed  to  render  oracles.  It  was  on  the  tripod  that  the 
gods  were  faid  to.  infpire  the  Pyihians  with  that  divine 

'  fury  and  enthfcfiafrh  wherewith  they  were  feized  at  the 
delivery  of  their  predictions, 

TRIPOLI,  a  fiate  of  Africa,  which  including  Barca,  is 
bounded  by  the  Mediterranean-fea  on  the  north,  by  E- 
gypt  on  the  eaft,  by  Nubia  and  Bildulgerid  on  thefouth, 
and  by  Tunis  on  the  weft  ;  extending  along  the^fhore  of 
the  Mediterranean  frora  the  nbrtb-weft  to  the  foutb.eaft 
about  a  tboufand  but  fcarce  two  hundred  miles 

broad  in  any  place.  The  city  of  Tripoli,  being  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  this  ftate,  is  furrounded  with  a  wall  and  other 
fortifications;  E.  long,  N.  lat.  53^  30^ 

TRIQUETROUS,  among  botanifts,  exprefres  a  fruit  or 
leaf  that  has  three  fidcs  or  faces  all  flat. 

TRfREMIS,  in  antiquity,  a  gaily  with  three  ranks  e>f  oars 
on  a  fide.  ,  ' 

TRISMEGISTUS,  an  epithet  or  furname  given  to  one  of 

-  the  two  Hermefes,  or  Mercuries,  kings  of  Thebes  in  E- 
gypt,  who  is  faid  to  be  contemporary  with  Mofes. 

TRISPASTON,  in  mechanics,  a  macldne  with  three  pul- 
lies,  or  an  afTembbge  of  three  puilits  fo."  railing  of  great 
weights.  ■ 

7"RI9YLLABLE,  in  grammar,  a  word  confiftlng  of  three 
fyilabies, 

TRITICUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  triandria  digynia 
ciafs.  7'he  calix  confifts  of  two  ElTile  valves,  contain¬ 
ing  three  flowers.  There  are  eleven  fpecies,  only  three 
of  them  natives  of  Britain,  viz.  the  repens,  or  couc:h- 
grafs  ;  the  caninum,^or  bearded  wheat-grafs  ;  and  the 
junceuin,  or  Tea  v/heat-grafs.  For^  the  culture  of  wheat, 
fee  Agriculture,  p.  60. 

TRITON,  in  zoology,  a  genus  belonging  to  the  order  of 
vermes  moUufca.  7'he  body  is  oblong  ;  the  tongue  is 
fpiral ;  it  has  12  tentacula,  fix  on  each  fide,  the  hind- 
moft  ones  having  claws  like  a  crab.  There  is  toe  one 
fpecies,  found  in  holes  of  rocks  about  the  fea*fhore. 

Tp.iton,  a  Tea  decni-god,  hsi-J  by  the  ancients  to  be^an  of¬ 
ficer  or  trumpeter  of  Neptune,  attending  on  him,  and 
carrying  his  orders  and' commands  from  fea  to  fea. 

7'RrT  (JRATION,  the  ad  of  reducing-a  folid  body  into 
a  fubtile  powder  ;  called  alfo  levigatioa  and  pulverization. 

TRfUMFETTA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  dodecandria 
ijjonogynb  ciafs.  The  corolla  confifts  of  five  petals, 
and  the  calix  of  five  leaves  *.  and  the  capfele  is  hairy, 
and  opens  in  four  parts.  There  are  two  fpecies,  both 
natives  of  India. 

TRIUMPH,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  public  and  folcma  ho-. 
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hour  coufened  by  the  Romaps  on  a  vi»5lorious  general* 
by  allowing  him  a  magnificent  entry  into  rlie  city. 

The  greater  triumph,  called  alfo  curulis,  or  fimply  the 
triumph,  was  decreed  by  the  fer.at^  to  a  general,  upon 
the  conquering  of  ^province,  or  gaining  a  fignal  vi<^tory. 
The  day  appointed  for  the  ceremony  being  arrived,  fcaf- 
folds  were  erefted  in  the  forum  and  circus,  and  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  city,  where  they  qould  beft  behold  the 
pomp:  the  fenate  went  to  meet  the  conqueror  without 
the  gate  called  Capena  or  Triumphal  is,  and  marched  back 
in  order  to  the  capitol ;  the  ways  being  cleared  and  clean- 
fed  by  a  number  of  oflicers  and  tipftaffs,  who  drove  away 
fu'ch  as  thronged  the  paflafe,  or  draggled and  down. 
The  general  was  clad  in  a  rich  purple  robe,  interwoven 
with  figures  of  gold,  fetiing  forth  his  great  exploits;  his 
buflclns  were  befet  with  pearl  ;  and  he  wore  a  crown, 
which  at  firft  was  only  laurel,  but  afterwards  gold ;  in 
one  hand  be  bore  a  branch  of  laurel,  and  in  the  other  a 
truncheon.  He  was  drawn  in  a  magnificent  chariot,  a,- 
dorned  with  ivory  and  plates  of  gold,  drawn  ufuajiy  by 
two  whfte  horfes  ;  though  fometimes  by  other  animals, 
as  that  of  Pompey,  wlien  he  triumphed  over  Africa,  by 
elephants  ;  that  of  Marc  Antony,  by  lions  ;  that  of  He- 
liogabalus,  by  tygers;  that  of  Aurdian,  by  deer, 

His  children  W'ere  at  his  feet,  and  fometimes  on  tlie  eba- 
riot-horfes.  The  proceflion  V(as  led  up  by  the  muficran.s, 
who  played  triumphal  pieces,  in  praife  of  the  general: 
tbefe  were  followed  by  young  men,  who  led  the  viflims 
to  the  facrifice,  with  their  horns  gilded,  and  their  heads 
adorned  with  ribbands  and-garlind^s ;  next  came  the  carts 
and  waggons,  loaded  with  all  the  fpoils  taken  from  the 
enemy,  with  their  horfes;  chariots,  <bc.  thefe  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  kings,  princes,  and  generals,  who  bad  been, 
taken  captives,  ioaden  with  chains ;•  after  thefe  appeared- 
the  triumphal  chariot,  before  which,  ?s  it  paffed,  they 
all  along  ftrewed  flow-ers-,  and  the  people,  with  loud  ac- 
cl'imations,  called  owt  h  triumphel  The  chariot  w'as 
folloW'ed  by  the  fenate,  clad  in  white  robes  ;  and  the  fi?- 
nate  by  fuch  citizens  as  had  been  fet  at  liberty  or  ran- 
fomed;  and  the  proceflion  w^as  clofcd  by  the  priefts  and  • 
their  officers  and  utenfils,  with  a  white  ox  led  along,  for 
the  chief  victim.  In  this  order  they  proceeded  through 
the  triumphal  gaje,  alon^  the  via  lacra,  to  the  capitol, 
where  ihe.viclims  w'ere  flain.  In  the  mean  time  all  the 
temples  w'ere  open,  and  all  the  altars  loaded  with  ofFer- 
iegs  and  inceofe  ;  games  and  combats  were  celebrated  in 
the  public  places,  and  rejoicings  appeared  every  where. 

TRIUMVIR,  one  of  three  perloos  v/ho  govern  abfolutelv, 
and  with  equal  aufiority,  in  a  ftate.  It  is  chiefly  applied 
to  the  P  Oman  government ;  Caefar,  Pompey,  ^nd  CralTas 
were  the  firft  triumvirs,  who  divided  the  gov’-emment  ,a- 
mongft  them.  There  were  alfo  odier  officers,  called 
triumvirs  ;  as  the  triumviri  or  trefviri  capitalcs,  who  were 
the  keepers  of  the  public  goal  they  had  the  office  of  pn- 
niPning  malefactors  ;  for  which  purpofe  they  kept  eight 

,  livft*  rs  under  thejii. 

TRIUMVIRAd'E,  an  abfolute  government,  adminiftered 
by  three  perfoas  with  equal  authority.  See  the  prece¬ 
ding  article. 

TROCHANTER,  in  anatomy.  See  A.^atoMy,  p.  182. 

TROCHE,  .in  pharnTacy,  a  fort  of  medicine,  made  of  glu^ 
tihous  fabftances,  ipto  little  cakes,  and  afterwards  ex- 
Cccatcd. 

TROCHiEMS. 
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TROCH^^^US,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  a  foot 
confiding  of  two  fyllabies,  the  firft  long,  and  the-  fecond 
diort. 

TROCHILUS,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  belonging  to  the 
order  of  picse.  The  beak  is  Tubulated  and  thread-fhaped, 
with  a  tubular  apex",  and  longer  than  the  head,  the  fa- 
perior  raandible  dieathipg  the  inferior  ;  the  tongue  is 
thread. Thaped  ;  and  the  feet  are  fitted  for  walking.  This 
genus  cojnprehends  all  the  humming  birds,  which  are  the 
fmalleft  of  birds,  and  are  diftinguilhed  by  their,  colour 
and  the  fhape  of  their  bills. 

TROCHLEA,  one  of  the  mechanical  powers,  ufually  cal¬ 
led  a  pulley.  See  Mechanics. 

TROCHLEARES,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  290. 

TROGLODYTES,  in  the  ancient  geography,  a  people  of 
Ethiopia,  faid  to  have  lived  in  caves  under  ground. 
Poni.  Mela  gives  a  drange  account  of  the  Troglodytes  : 
he  fays,  4hey  did  not  fo  properly  fpeak  as  fhriek,  and 
that  they  lived  on  ferpents. 

TROJA,  or  Trojan  games,  were  games  fald  to  be  in- 
/lituted  by  Afea^ius,  fon  of  ^neas,  and  afterwards  kept 
up  by  the  Romans  with  great  folcmnity.  They  were 
celebrated  by  companies  of  boys,  neatly  drelTed,  and  fur- 
nilhed  with  little  arms  and  weapons,  who  mullered  in  the 
public  circus.  They  were  chofen,  for  the  mpft  part, 
out  of  the  nobleft  families  of  Rome,  and  the  captain  of 
them  had  the  honourable  title  of  princeps  juventutis,  be¬ 
ing  fometimes  next  heir  to  the  empire,  and  feldom  lefs 
than  the  fon  of  a  principal  fenatqr. 

TROIS  RIVIERES,  a  tovvn  of  Nor\h  America,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Canada,  fituated  on  the  river  of  St.  Laurence, 
fifty  miles  fouth  of  Quebec:  W.  long.  75®,  and  N.  lat. 

45  •  .  .... 

TRONAGE,  an  ancient  cufiomary  toll,  paid  for  weighing 
of  woo!.  This  word  is  particularly  mentioned  in  a  char¬ 
ter  gfanted  to  the  mayor  and  citizens  of  London;  in  which 
city  there  is  an  officer  called  tronator,  w'hofe  bufinefs  it 
is  to  weigh  the  wool  that  is  brought  thither. 

TRONCONNEE,  in  heraldry,  denotes  a  crofs,  or  other 
thing,  cut  in  pieces  and  difmembered,  yet  fo  as  all  the 
pieces  keep  up  the  form  of  a  crofs,  though  fet  at  a  fmaJl 
diflance  from  one  another. 

TROOP,  a  fmalT  body  of  horfe  br  dragoons,  about  fifty 
or  fixty,  fometimes  more,  fometitiies  lefs  ;  commanded 
by  a  captain.  Each  troop,  befides  a  captain,  has  a  lieu¬ 
tenant,  cornet,  quarter-mafter,  and  three  corporals,  who 
are  the  loweft  officers  of  a  troop. 

TROP^OLUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  o<5tandria  mo- 
nogynia  clafs.  The  calix  confifts  of  one  calcarated  leaf; 
and  the  corolla  of  five  unequal  petals ;  and  there  are  three 
dry -berries.  The  fpeeies  are  three,  all  natives  of  Peru. 

'  TROPE,  in  rhetoric,  a  kind  of  figure  of  fpeech,  whereby 
a  word  is  removed  from  it§  firll  and  natoral  fignification, 
and  applied  with  advantage  to  another  thing,  which  it 
does  not  originally  mean  ;  but  dnly  Hands  for  it,  as  it 
has  a  relation  to  or  conne<5lion  with  it :  as  in  this  ien 
tence,  God  is  my  rock.  Here  the  trope  lies  in  the  word 
rcck^  which  being  firm  and  immoveable,  excites  in  our 
minds  the  notion  of  God’s  unfailing  power,  and  the  fteady 
-  fupport  which  good  men  receive  from  their  dependence 
upon  him. 

v  TROFHY,  among  the  ancients,  a  pile  or  heap  of  arms  of 


a  vanqulffied  enemy,  raifed  by  the  conqueror  in  the  mofl 
eminent  part  of  the  field  of  Eattle. 

TROPICS,  in  aftronomy.  Sec  Astronomy,  _p.  469. 

TROUT,  in  ichthyology.  See  Salmo. 

TRUFFLES.  See  Lycoperdon. 

TRUMPET,  a  mufical  inftrument,  the  mofl  noble  of  all 
portable  ones  of  the  wind  kind,  ufed  chiefly  in  war  a- 
mong  the  cavalry,  to  direct  them  in  the  ferviee. 

TRUNCATED,  in  general,  is  an  appellation  given  to  fud^ 
things  as  have,  or  feem  to  have,  their  points  cut  off: 
thus  we  fay,  a  truncated  cone,  pyramid,  leaf, 

TRUNCHEON,  a  fhortflaff,  or  battoon,  ufed  by  kingsi 
.generals,  and  great  officers,  as  a  mark  of  their  command. 

TRUNDLE,  a  fort  of  carriage  with  low  wheels,  whereon 
heavy  and  cumberfome  burdens  are  drawn. 

TRUNK,  among  botanifls,  denotes  the  flem,  -or  body,  of  ' 
a  tree  ;  or,  that  part  between  the  ground  and  the  place 
where  it  divides  into  branches. 

TRUNNIONS,  orTRUNioNse/^  a  piece  of  ordnance^  are 
thofe  knobs  or  bunches  of  the  gun’s  metal,  which  bear 
her  up  on  the  cheeks  of  the  carriage. 

TRUSS,  a  bundle,  or  certain  quantity  of  hay,  flraw, 

A  trufs  of  hay  is  to  contain  fifty-fix  pounds,  or  half 
an  hundred  weight  ;  thirty-fix  truffes  make  a  load. 

Truss  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  fort  of  bandage  or  ligature,  made 
of  fled,  or  the  like  matter,  wherewith  to  keep  up  the 
parts  in  thofe  who  have  hernias  or  ruptures. 

TRUSTEE,  one  who  has  an  eflate,  or  money,  put  or 
trufled  in  his  hands  for  the  ufe  of  another. 

TRUTH,  a  term  ufed  in  oppofition  to  falfhood,  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  propofitions  which  anfwcr,  or  accord,  to  the  na¬ 
ture  and  reality  of  the  thing  whereof  fomething  is  affirm¬ 
ed  or  denied. 

TUB,  in  commerce,  denotes  an  indeterminate  quantity  or 
meafure  :  thus,  a  tub  of  tea  contains  about  fixty  pounds; 
and  a  tub  of  camphor  from  fifty-fix  to  eighty  pounds. 

TUBE,  in  general,  pipe,  conduit,  or.  canal  ;  a  cylinder 
hollow  withinfide,  either  of  lead,  iron,  wood,  glafs,  or 
other  matter,  for  the  air,  or  fome  other  fluid,  to  have  a 
free  paffage  or  conveyance  through. 

TUBERCLE,  in  botany,  a  kind  of  round  turgid  root,  in 
form  of  a  knob  or  turnip. 

The  plants  which  produce  fuch  roots  are  hened  deno¬ 
minated  tuberofe,  or  tuberous,  plants. 

TUBERCLES,  among  phyficians,  denote  little  tumours 
which  fuppurate  and  difeharge  pus,  and  are  often  found 
in  the  lungs,  efpecially  of  confumptive  perfons. 

TUBIPORA,  a  genus  of  fubmarine  plants,  belonging  to 
the  cryptogamia.  clafs,  of  the  hardnefs  of  coral,  and  con- 
fiftir.g  of  eylindric  tubes  rifing  from  a  thin  cruft  of  the 
fame  fort  of  matter  with  thcmfelves. 

TUBULI  LACTiFERi,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy, 
•p.277. 

iTUCUMAN,  the  fouth-weft  divifion  of  the  province  of 
La  Plata,  or  Paraguay,  in  South  America. 

TULIPA,  in  botany,  .a  genus  of  the  hexandria  monogynia 
clafs.  The  corolla  is  bell-fliapcd,  and  confifts  of  fix  pe¬ 
tals  ;  it  has  no  ftylus.  There  are  three  fpeeies,  none  of 
them  natives  of  Britain. 

TUMEFACTION,  the  afl  of  fwelling  or  rifing  into  a 
tumour 

TUMOUR,  in  medicine  and  furgery,  a  preternatural 
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rifin^y  or  eminence  on  any  part  of  the  body.  See  S*ur- 
GKRYj.p,  663. 

TUN,  a  large  vefTcl  or  cafl^of  an  oblong  form,  higgefl  in  the 
middle,  and  dmiinilhing  towards  its  two  ends,  girt  about 
with  hoops,  and  a  fed  for  flowing  feveral  kinds  of  mer- 
chandize,  for  convenience  of  catriage  ;  as  brandy,  oil, 
fugar.  flfins,  hats,  ^c.  This  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  cer¬ 
tain  vefiels  of  extraordinaiy  bignefs,  ferving  to  keep  wine 
in  for  feveral  years. 

Tun  is  alfo  a  certain  weight  whereby  the  burden  of  fhips, 
dsrc.  arcefleemed.  * 

TUNBRIDGE^,  a  town  of  Kent,  fituated  thirty-three  miles 
wed  of  Canterbury,  much  reforted  to  on  account  of  its 
excellent  waters. 

TUNICA,  a  kind  of  waiftcoat,  or  under  garment,  in  ufe 
amongfl  the  Romans.  They  wore  it  within  doors  byit- 
felf,  and  abroad  under  the  gown.  The  common  people 
could  not  afford  the  toga,  and  fo  went  in  their  tunics, 
whence  Horace  calls  them  po-pellus  tunicatus. 

Tunica,  in  anatomy,  is  applied  to  the  membranes  which 
inveff  the  veffeis,  and  divers  others  of  the  lefs  foiid  parts 
of  the  body  ;  thus  the  inteftines  are  formed  of  five  tunics, 
or  coats. 

TUNIS,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  thirty  miles 
.  fouth  of  Carthage  ruins,  300  miles  cafi:  of  Algiers,  and 
120  fouth-weft  of  Trapano,  in  Sicily  ;  a  populous  city, 
about  three  miles  in  circumference  :  E.  long,  lo*^  N.lat. 
36^  20^.  The  kingdom  of  Tunis  is  fituated  on  the  coafl 
of  Barbary,  in  Africa,  being  bounded  by  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  fea  -on  the  north.  It  extends  20.0  miles  in 
length  from  call  to  well,  along  the  fiiore  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  ;  the  breadth  is  very  unequal. 

TUNNAGE  is  ufed  for  a  cuftom  or  impoft,  payable  to  the 
crov^n,  for  goods  and  merchandize  imported  or  exported, 
and  is  to  be  paid  after  a  certain  rate  for  every  tun  there¬ 
of.  This  duty,  as  well  as  that  of  poundage,  was  firft 
granted  for  Ufe  to  king  Charles  II  and  has  been  continu¬ 
ed  in  the  fame  manner  to  his  royal  fucceifors,  down  to 
his  prefent  majefiy  king  George  III, 

TURBAN,  the  head-drefs  of  moft  of  the  eaffern  nations. 
It  confills  of  two  pans,  a  cap,  and  a  fafh  of  fine  linen, 
or  taffety,  artfully  wound  in  divers  plaits  about  the  cap. 
The  cap  has  no  brim,  is  pretty  flat,  though  roundifli-at 
top,  and  quilted  with  cotton,  but  does  not  cover  the 
ears.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  art  in  giving  the  turban  a 
fine  air,  and  the  making  of  them  is  a  particular  trade. 
The  fafh  of  the  Turks  turban  is  white  linen  ;  that  of 
the  Perfians  red  woollen.  Thcfe  are  the  diflinguifhing 
marks  of  their  different  religions.  Sophi,  king  of  Per- 
fia,  being  of  the  fe(5l  of  Aii,  was  the  fird  who  aflbmed 
the  lad  colour,  to  didinguifh  himfelf  from  the  Turks, 
who  are  of  the  fedl  of  Omar,  and  whom  the  Perfians  e- 
deem  heretics, 

TURBINATED,  is  a  term  applied  by  naturalids,  to  fhells 
which  are  fpiral,  or  wreathed,  conically,  from  a  larger 
bafis  to  a  kind  of  apex. 

TURBITH,  or  Turpeth-root,  in  the  materia  medica, 
the  cortical  part  of  the  root  of  aa  Indian  convolvulus, 
brought  to  us  in  oblong  pieces,  of  a  brown  or  afh-colour 
on  the  outfide,  and  whitifli  within  ;  the  bed  is  ponderous, 
not  wrinkled,  cafy  to  break,  and  difeovering  a  large 
quantity  of  refinous  matter  to  the  eye  :  its  tade^is  at  fird 
fweetifh  ;  when  shewed  for  a  little  time,  it  becomes  acid, 
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pungent,  aRd^ftaufeous.  This  root  is  a  cathartic,  not  of 
the  fafed,  or  mod,  certain  kind. 

Turbith-mineral.  See  Chemistry,  p.  139, 

TURBO,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infc<5ts  belonging  to  the 
order  of  vermes  led-acea.  This  is  an  animal  of  the  fnail 

1  kind  :  the  fhcll  confids  of  one  fpiral  foiid  valve  ;  and  the 
aperture  is  orbicular.  There  are  49  fpecics,  didinguifhed 
by  peculiarities  in  their  fhells. 

TURBOT,  in  ichthyology.  .See  Pleuronectes. 

TURCICA  TERRA,  TURKY-EARTH,  in  the  matcria  me¬ 
dica,  a  very  fine  bole  or  medicinal  earth,  dug  in  great 
plenty  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Adrianople,  and  ufed  by 
the  Turks  as  a  fudorific  and  adringent,  and  famous  a- 
mong  them  in  pcdilential  difcafes. 

TURCOISE,  in  natural  hidory,  an  ore  of  copper. 

There  are,  indeed,  two  kinds  of  turcois  ;  the  one  a 
true  and  genuine  ore *of  copper  ;  the  other  the  bones  of 
animals  tinged  to  a  beautiful  blue  colour,  by  having 
been  buried  in  places  where  copper-ore  has  been  near 
them. 

TURCOMANIA,  a  province  of  Afiatic  Turky,  bounded 
by  Perfia*oii  the  cad,  and  anlwers  to  the  ancient  Armenia; 
its  capital  is  Erzerum. 

TURDUS,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  belonging  to  the  order 
of  paderes.  The  bill  is  fomewhat  cylindrical  and  cul¬ 
trated  ;  the  noffrils  are  naked  ;  the  faux  is  ciliated;  and 
the  tongue  is  lacerated.  There  arc  28  fpecies,  princi¬ 
pally  didinguiflied  by  their  colour. 

TURENNE,  a  town  of  Guienne,  in  France:  E.  Iong.,1^ 
20',  and  N.  lat.  45^^  7'. 

TURGESCENCE,  among  phyficians,  denotes  afvvelling, 
or  growing  bloated, 

TURIN,  the  capital  of  Piedmont,  in  Italy,  and  of  the  king 
of  Sardinians  dominions,  is  fituated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  rivers  Po  and  Doria,  ico  miles  fouth-wed  of  Milan  : 
E.  long.  7^  I6^  and  N.  lat.  44®  50'. 

TURIONES,  among  hcrbalids,  denotes  the  firft  young 
tender  fhoots  which  plants  annually  put  forth. 

TURKEY,  in  orriihology.  See  MeleAgris. 

TURKY,  a  very  extenfive  empire,  comprehending  fomejof. 
the  richeft  countries  in  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa. 

Turky  in  Europe,  comprehends  Romania,  Bulgaria, 
Servia,  Bofnia  Ragufa,  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  Befl'ara- 
bia,  Budz  ac.  Grim,  and  little  Tartary,  with  Albania, 
Epirus,  Macedonia,  ThelTdy,  and  all  the  ancient  Greece, 
with  its  numerous  iflands.  See  Romania,  <bc.  ,, 
Turky  in  Afia,  comprehends  Natolia,  Diarbcck,  Sy¬ 
ria,  Turconiania,  and  part  of  Georgia  and  Arabia. 

And  Turky  in  Africa,  comprehends  the  fruitful  and 
extenfive  country  of  Egypt. 

TURMERIC,  in  the  materia  medica,  the  root  of  a  plant, 
called  by  botanifts  curcuma.  See  Curcuma. 

TURNEP,  in  botany,  a  fpecies  of  braflxea.  ^  For  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  them,  fee  Agriculture,  p.  67. 

TURNEPvA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  trigynia 
'clifs.  The  calix  is  funnel-fliaped,  and  confifts  of  five 
fegments  ;  there  arc  five  petals  inferred  into  the  callx  ; 
the  digmaia  are  divided  into  many  parts ;  and  the  capfule 
has  one  one  cell.  There  are  three  fpecies,  none  of  them 
natives  of  Britain. 

TURNING,  a  branch  of  fculpture,  being  the  art  of  fafhi- 
oning  hard  bodies,  as  brafs,  ivory,  wood,  <bc,  into.a 
r'oHnd  or  oval  form,  in  a  lathe. 
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TURNSOLE,  in  botany.  See  Croton. 
TURPENTINE,  a  tranfparent  fort  of  refio,  flowing  either 
naturally  or  by  incifion  from  feveral  un(5luous  and  refin* 
ous  trees,  as  the  terebinthus,  larcb,  pine,  fir,  ^c. 

The  turpentine  of  Chio  or  Scio,  which  is  the  only  ge¬ 
nuine  kind,  and  that  which  gives  the  denomination  to  all 
the  red,  is  a  whitifli  refin,  bordering  a  little  on  green, 
very  clear,  and  a  little  odoriferous  ;  drav/n  by  incifion 
from  a  tree  called  terebmthus,  very  common  in  that 
ifland,  as  alfo  in  Cyprus,,  and  fome  parts  of  France  and 
Spain.  ? 

The  ,ufes  of  turpentine  in  medicine  are  innumerable. 
It  is  a  great  vulnerary,  and  very  detergent,  and  as  fuch 
is  piefcribed  in  abfcelTcs,  ulcerations,  It  promotes 

expectoration,  and  as  fuch'  is  prefcribed  in  difeafes  of  the 
lungs  and  bread  ;  but  it  is  mod  famous  for  clearing  the 
*  urinary  paifages,  and  as  fuch  prescribed  in  obdruCtions  of 
the  reins,  in  gonorrhceas,  <^c. 

Qil  of  Turpentine.  There  are  tv/o  kinds  of  oil  drawn 
from  turpentine,  by  didiliation  ;  the  fird  white,  the  fe- 
cond  red,  both  cltcemed  as  balfams  proper  for  the  cure 
of  wounds,,  chilblains,  he.  But  they  are  fo  little  ufed 
among  uf,,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  procure  either  of  them. 

What  is  commonly  fold  under  the  name  of  oil  of  tur¬ 
pentine,  or  etherial  oil,  is  only  a  didiliation  of  iKe  refin- 
ous  juice  of  the  tree,  frelh  as  it  is  gathered.  It  is  ufed 
with  fuccefs  in  the  cure  of  green  wounds,  as  alfo  by  the 
painters,  farriers,  he.  To  be  good,  it  mud  be  clear 
and  pellucid  as  water,  of  a  drong  penetrating  . fmeli,  and' 
very  inflammable.  ^ 

TURRITIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the.tetradynamia  fili^ 
quofa  clafs.  The  pod  is  very  long,  and,angular  ;  the 
calix  is  Gonnivent  and  ereCl  ;  and  the  corolla  is  ereCl. 
'I’here  are  two  fpccies,  both  natives  of  Britain,  viz.  the 
glabra,  or  great  tower-mudard ;  and  the  hirfuta,  or  hairy. 
tow'er*muflard. 

TURTLE,  in  ichthyology.  See  Testudo. 

TUSCAN  ORDERS  in  architeClure.  See  Architecture, 

P-  351*  "  .  .  . 

Tuscan  EARTHj  in  the  materiamedica)  a  yellowifli,  white,  , 
pure  bole,  confiderably  heavy,  of  a  very  fmocth  furface, 
-not  eafily  breaking  between  the  fingers,  bur  adhering 
llightly  to  the  tongue,  and  melting  very  readily  in  the 
*  mouth.  It  is  dug  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  particularly  a- 
bout  Florence,  wb-re  there  is  a  dratum  of  it  eight  or 
ten  feet  thlclc,  at  the  depth  of  five  or  fix  from  the  fur- 
face.  It  is  given  as  a  fudorifie,  and  e deemed  a  great 
medicine  in  fevers,  attended  with  diarrhoeas, 
TUSCANY,  a- ducEy  of  Italy,  encompafied  by  the  pope’s 
territories  on  the  no)th-ead  and  fouth,  and  bounded 
by  theTufean  Sfra  on  the' fouth- wed,  and  by  thte  territo¬ 
ries  of  Lucca  and  blodena  on  the  north- wed,  being  jioo 
miles  long,  »and  alm.od  as  many  broad. 

TUSSILAGO.,  in  botany,  a  geniusofthe-fyngenefia  poly- 
gamla  fuperftua  cUfs.  The  receptacle  is  naked  ‘  the  pap¬ 
pus  is  fimple  ;  the  fcales  of  the  calix  are  equal,  and  fome- 
what  membranaceous.  There  are  nine  fpecies,-  three  of 
them  natives  of  B.itain,  I'iz.  the  farfara,  or  common 
colt’s  foot  ;  the  hybridi,  or-long-dalked  butter*birr;  and 
the  pelafitas,  or  common  butter  bur. 

The  common  colt’s  foot  dancls  recommended  in  coughs, 
aiid  other  diforders.of  the  breaRand  lungSi 


TUTOR.  See  Law,  Tit.  vii.  i,  he. 

TUTTY,  a  recrement  of  mixed  metals,  in  which  lapis 
calaminaris,  or  zink  in  its  metallic  form,  is  an  ingredienti 
colleded  in  the  furnaces  where  brafs  is  made  from  copper* 
and  calamine,  and  where  the  mixed  metals  are  run.  In 
thefe  furnaces  they  place,  under  the  roof  and  about  the 
upper  parts  of  thefides,  rods  of  iron,  and  fometimes  rolls 
of  dry  earth,  about  which  the  tatty  is  afterwards  found. 
Therefore  the  tutty  which  we  ufe  in  the  drops  at  this 
time,  owes  its  origin  truly  and  properly  to  zink,  which 
fublimcs  with  a  very  fmall  fire  into  a  kind  of  flowers,  and, 
when  fufed  with  any  other  metal,  flies  from  it  in  abuu-f 
dance  under  this  form,  and  alfo  frequently  takes  fume 
part  of  the  metal,  more  or  lefs,  up  with  it.  Hence  it  13 
evident,  that  the  tutty  or  cadmia  of  the  ancients,  muft 
have  been  wholly  different  from  ours,  as  theyufed  no  zink 
nor  any  of  its  ores  in  the  furnace  where  they  collefled  it. 

Our  tutty  then  is  a  hard  and  heavy  femimetallic  recre¬ 
ment,  fometimes  met  with  in  the  dtops  in  thin  flat  pieces  or 
flakes,  but  mofl:  abundamly  in  tubular  cylindric  pieces,- 
refcmbling  fegments  of  the  barks  of  trees  pufhed  off  from 
the.  branches  without  breaking;  thefe  are  of  different 
lengths  and  diameters.  The  fined  tutty  is  that  of  a  fine 
deep  browQ  on  the  outfide,  and  of  a  yellowiih  tinge  with¬ 
in  ;  the  thickeft,  brighted,  and  mod  granulated  ;  the 
barded  to  break,  and  that  which  has  lead  foulnefs  a- 
niong  it. 

Tutty  is  celebrated  as  an  ophthalmic,  and  frequently 
employed  as  fuch  in  unguents  and  collyria,- 

TUXFORO,  a  market-town  of  Nottinghamfbire,  twenty  ? 
miles  north-ead  of  Nottinghamv- 

TWEED,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which  rifes  on  the  confines 
of  the  fhire  of  Clydefdale,  and  running  eadward  throaglr 
Tweedale,  and  dividing  the  fiiire  of  Mers  from  Tiyjot- 
dale  and  Northumberland,  falls  into  the  German  fea  at 
Berwick, 

TWEEDALE,  a  county  of  Scotland,  bounded  by  Lothian 
on  the  north,  by  Mers  and  Tiviotdale  on  the  ead,  by 
Annandalc  on  the  fouth,  and  Clydefdale  one  the  wed. 

XWEER,  a  city  of  Ruflia,  capital  of  the  province  of  Tweer,  v 
fituated  on  the  river  Wolgo,  ninety  miles  north  of  Mof- 
cow,  in  E.  long.  30^  37  ,  N.  lat.  57°  25^. 

TWELFTH-DAY,  thefedivalof  the  epiphany,  or  the  ma- 
nifedation  of  Chrid  to  the  Gentiles;  fo  called,  as  being, 
the  twelfth  da.y,  exciufive,  from  the  nativity  or  Chrilf- 
mas-day 

TWILIGHT,  that  light,  whether  in  the  morning  before 
fun  rife,  or  in  the  evening  after  fun- fet,  fuppofed  to  be¬ 
gin  and  end  when 'the  lead  dars  that  can  be  feen  by  the 
naked  eye  ceafe,  or  begin  to  appear.  By  means  of  the 
atmofphere  it  happens,  that  though'  none  of  the  fun’s  di¬ 
rect  ays  can  come  to  ns  after  it  is  fet,  yet  we  dill -enjoy 
its  reflected  light  for  fome  time,  and  night  approaches  by 
degrees.  For  after  the  fun  is  hid  from  our  eyes,  the  up^-’ 
per  part  of  our  atmofphere  remains  for  iome  time  expo- 
fed  to  its  rays,  and  from  thence  the  whole  is- illuminated" 
by  reflrj^Iion. 

TWINS,  two  young  ones  delivered 'at  a  birth,  by  an  ani¬ 
mal  which  ordinarily  brings  for  h  but  one. 

TVGERi  or  Tiger,  in  zoology^  See  Leo.’ 

TYLE,  or  Tile,  in  building,  a  fort  of  thin  lam'nared' 
bricky  ufed  on  the  roofs  of  houfes  or  more. properly  a 
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kind  of  fat  clayey  earth,  kneaded  and  moulded,  of  a  j aft 
thicknefs,  dried  and  burnt  in  a  kiln  like  brick,  and  tifed 
in  the  covering  and  paving  of  houfes. 

TYMPAN  of  an  arch^  is  a  triangular  fpacc  or  table  in  the 
corners  or  fides  of  an  arch,  ufually  hollowed,  and  enrich¬ 
ed  fometimes  with  branches  of  laurel,  olive-tree,  or  oak, 
or  with  trophies,  isc.  fometimes  with,  dying  figures,  as 
fame.  drc.  or  fitting  figures,  as  the  cardinal  virtues. 

Tympan,  among  printers,  a  double  frame  belonging  to  ths 
prefs,  covered  with  parchment,  on  which  the  blank  Iheets 
are  laid  in  order  to  be  printed  off.  See  Printing- 
press. 

TYMPANUM,  in  mechanics,  a  kind  of  wheel  placed  round 
an  axis  or  cylindrical  beam,  on  the  top  of  which  are  two 
ieyers  or  fixed  ftaves,  for  the  more  eafy  turning  the  axis, 
in  order  to  raife  a  weight  required.  The  tympanum  is 
much  the  fame  with  the  peritrochium,  but  that  the  cylin¬ 
der  of  the  axis  of  the  peritrochium  is  much  fhorter,  and 
lefs  than  the  cylinder  of  the  tympanurm. 

Typanum,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  296. 

TYMPANY,  in  medicine.  See  Medicine^  p.  110. 

TYPE,  a  copy,  image,  or  refembiance  of  fome  model. 
The  word  is  much  ufed  among  divines,  to  fignifya  fym- 
bol,  fign,  or  figure  of  fomething  to  come  ;  in  which  fenfe 
it  is  commonly  ufed  with  relation  to  antitype,  which  is 
the  thing  iifelf,  whereof  the  other  is  a  type  or  figure. 

Type,  among  letter-founders  and  printers,  the  fame  with 
letter.  Sec  Letter. 
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Type  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  order  obferved  in  the  in- 
tenfion  and  remifiion  of  fevers,  pulfes, 

TYPPIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monoecla  triandria 
clafs.  The  ameniwra  of  both  male  and  female  is  cylin¬ 
drical  ;  the  jjalix  of  the  male  confifts  of  three  leaves  ; 
and  neither  of  them  have  any  corolla.  There  are  two 
fpecles,  both  of  them  natives  of  Britain,  v/z.  the  latifo- 
lia,  or  great  cat’s-tail  ;  and  anguliifolia,  or  narrow-lea¬ 
ved  cat’s-tail. 

TYPHODES,  in  medicine,  a  kind  of  ardent  or  burning 
fever  ufually  attending  on  eryfipelafes  of  any  of  the  vil- 
cera. 

TYPOGRAPHY,  the  art  of  printing.  See  Printing. 

TYRANT,  among  the  ancients,  denoted  fimply  a  king  or 
monarch.  But  the  ill  ufe  feveral  perfons  invefted  v/ith 
that  facred  charadlcr  made  of  it,  has  altered  the  import 
of  the  word ;  and  tyrant  now  carries  with  it  the  idea  of 
an  unjUft  and  cruel  prince,  who  invades  the  peoples  liber¬ 
ty,  and  rules  in  a  more  defpotic  manner  than  the  laws  of 
nature  or  the  country  do  allow  of. 

TYRE,  a  poft-town  of  Phoenicia,  in  Afiatic  Turky,  firu. 
ated  on  the  coaft  of  the  Levant,  in  E.  long.  36°,  N.  iat. 
32°  32^  being  anciently  the  capital  of  Phoenicia. 

TYRONE,  an  Irifh  county,  in  the  provjnce  of  Ulfter  ; 
bounded  by  Londonderry,  on  the  north  ;  by  Armagh  and 
Laugh-neah,  ontheeaft  ;  by  Monaghan  and  Fermanagh, 
on  the  fouih  ;  and  by  Donnagai  on  the  weft. 
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VACCINTUM,  ifi  botany,  a  genus  of  the  ot'Tandria 
monogynia  clafs.  The  calix  is  above  the,  fruit  ;  the 
corolla  confifis  of  one  petal;  the  filaments  are  inferted 
into  the  receptacle  ;  and  the  berry  has  four  cel's,  contain¬ 
ing  many  feeds.-  There  are  iwel'-e  fpecies,  five  of  them 
natives  of  Britain,  viz.  the  myrtillis,  or  black  whortle¬ 
berries  or  bilberries  ;  the  uliginofum,  or  great  bilberry- 
bufh;  the  cantabricum,  or  Infh  whorts  ;  the  vitis  idea,  or 
red  whorts;  and  the  oxycoccus,  or  craw-berries. 
VACUUM,  in  philofophy,  denotes- a  fpace  empty  or  de? 
void  of  all  matter  or  body. 

VAGINxA.,  properly  fignifies  a  (heath,  or  fcabbard :  and 
the  term  vagma  is  ufed,  in  archite<fture,  for  the  part  of  a 
terminus,  becaufc  refembiing  a  (heath,  out  of  vvhich  the 
ftatue  Teems  to  iffue. 

Vagina,  in  anatomy,  a  large  canal,  formed  of  a  robuft  or 
ftrong  membrane,  and  reaching  from  the  external  orifice, 
or  os  pudendi,  in  women,  10  the  uterus  See  Anatomy. 
VAGUM,  or  par.  vagum.  See  Anatomy,  249.. 
VAIR,  in  heraldry,  a  kind  of  fur,  confiding  of  divers  little 
pieces,  argent,  and  azure,  refembiing  a  dutch  U,  or  a 
bell  glafs.  ^  See  Plate  CXLVII.  fig.  21.. 

VAIRY,  in  heraldry,  expreiTes  a  coat,  or  the  bearings  of 
a-  coat,  when  charged  or  chequered  with  vaks;  and  hence, 
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vairy-cuppy,  or  vairy-talTy,  is  a  bearing  compofed  of 
pieces  reprefenting  the  tops  of  crutches.  See  Plate 
CXLVII.  fig.  22. 

VALAIS,  a  territory  of  Switzerland,  being  a  long  valley 
of  an  hundred  miles  extent,  lying  between  the  head  of 
the  river  Rhone  and  the  lake  ofGeneva. 

VALANTIA,  Jn  botany,  a  genus  of  the  polygamia  mo- 
Fcecia  clafs.  Neither  the  hermaphrodite  or  male  have 
any  calix  ;  the  corolla  of  each  confifts  of  four  fegments  ; 
th  re  are  four  (lamina  ;  tbe.ftylus  of  the  heTmaphrodite  is 
bifid,  and  it  has  but  one  feed*  There  are  three  fpecies, 
only  one  of  them,  viz.  the  cruciata  or  crofs-wort,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Britain. 

VALENCIA,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  fame  name, 
in  Spain,  fituated  in  a  fine  plain  on  the.  river  Guadalaviar: 
W.  long  55',  N  lat,  39^  2q'. 

VALENTINl  ANS,  in  cliurch-hiftory,  a  fedl  of  Chriftian 
heretics,  who  fprung  up  in  the  ild  century,  and  were  fo 
called  from  their  leader  Valentinus. 

The  Valentinians  were  only  a  branch  of  the  Gnoftics,  . 
who  realized  or  perfonified  the  platonic  ideas  concerning 
the  deity,  whom  they  called  Pleroma,  or  plenitude. 
Their  fyftem  was  this :  the  firft  principle  is  Bythos,  i.e. 
depth,  which  remained  many  ag^cs  unknown,  having  with  1 
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'  it  Ennoe  or  thGught,  and  Sige  or  filence  5  from  thefe 
fpiung  the  Nous,  or  intelligence,  which  13  the  only  Ion, 
equal  to,  and  alone  capable  of  comprehending,  the  By* 
thos;  the  fifter  of  Nous  they  called  Alctbia,  or  truth; 
and  thefe  conIHtuted  the  firlt  quaternity  of  aeons,  which 
were  the  fource  astd  original  of  all  the  re  t :  for  Nous  and 
Alethia  produced  the  .world  and  life  ;  and  from  thefe 
two  proceeded  man  and  the  church.  But  l^efides  thefe 
eight  piincipal  oeons,  there  were  tv/enty  two  more ;  the 
lad  of  which,  'called  Sophia,  being  defirous  to  arrive  at 
the  knowledge  of  Bythos,  gave  herfelf  a  great  deal  of 
un^afinefs,  which  created  in  her  Angerand  Fear,  of  which 
was  born  Matter.  But  the  Horos,  or  bounder,  ftopped 
her,  preferved  her  in  the  pleroma,  and  redored  her  to 
her  perfeftion.  Sophia  then  produced  th^c  Chrid  and 
the  Holy  Spirit,  which  brought  the  sons  to  their  lad 
perfection,  and  made  every  one  of  them  contribute  their 
utmod  to  form  the  Saviour,  Here  Enthymefe,  or  thought, 
dwelling  near,  the  Pleroma,  perfected  by  the  Chrid,  pro¬ 
duced  every  thing  that  is'  in  the  world,  by  its  divers  paf 
Jions.  The  Chrid  fent  into  it  the  Saviour,  accompanied - 
with  angels,  who  delivered  it  from  its  pafixons,  without 
annihilating  it :  from  thence  was  formed  corporeal  matter/ 
And  in  this  manner  did  they  romance,  concerning  God, 
nature,  and  the  myderies  of  the  Chndian  religion. 

VALERIANA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  triandria  mo- 
nogynia  clafs.  It  has  no  calix  ;  the  corolla  confids  of 
one  petal,  gibbous  at  the  bafe,  and  fituate  above  the  fruit. 
There  are  sofpecies,  three  of  them  natives  of  Europe, 
vtz.  the  officinalis,  or  great  wild  valerian,  whoferootis 
aiexipharmic,  fadorific,  and  diuretic  ;  the  dioica,  or 
marffi  valerian  ;  and  the  locuda,  or  lambs-Iettuce. 

VALET,  a  French  term,  ufed  as  a  crmrrton  name  for  all 
doraedic  men  fervants,  employed  in  the  more  fervUe  offi¬ 
ce^,  as  grooms,  footmen,  coachmen, 

VALETUDINARY,  among  medical  writers,  denotes  a 
perfon  of  a  weak  and  fickly  conditution," and  frequently 
out  of  order. 

VALID,  in  law,  an  appellation  given  to  a<*ls,  deeds,  tranf- 
a<5lions,  ^c.  which  are  clothed  with  all  the  formalities 
requifitc  to  thefr  being  put  into  execution. 

.VALLADOLID,  a  city  ot  Old  Calfile,  in  Spain,  eighty- 
fx  mlle.^  north. wed  of  Madrid;  W.  long.  4®  50',  and 
N.  lat,  41^^  36'. 

VALLENGIN,  the  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name, 
in  Switzerland,  fituated  near  the  lake  of  Neufchattel, 
twenty  five  miles  north -wed  of  Bern. 

VALLISNERIA,  inffiotany,  a  genus  of  the  dicecia  dian- 
dria  clafs.  The  fpatha  both  oJ  male  and  female  confids 
of  two  fegments,  and  the  corolla  of  three  petals  ;  the 
fpadix  of  the  male  Is  covered  with  dofcules  ;  the  capfufe 
has  one  cell,  (\ontaining  many  feeds;  and  there  are  three 
dyli.  'There  is  but  one  fpecies,  a  native  of  Italy 

VALOIS,  a  duchy  of  France,  fituated  on  the  three  great 
rivers,  the  Seine,  the  Marne  andthe  Oyfe. 

VALUE,  in  commerce,  denotes  the  price  or  worth  of  any 

VALUED  RENT,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Tit.  xii.  6, 

VALVE,  in  hydraulics,  pneumatics,  <bc.  is  a  kind  oflid, 
or  cover,  of  a  tube  or  vefi’cl,  fo  contrived  as  to  open  one 
way;  butV/hich,  the  more  forcibly  it  is  prefied  the  other 
way,  the  clofer  it  fliuts  the  aperture ;  fo  that  it  either 
admits  the  entrance  of  a  fluid  into  the  tube  or  vcflel,  and 
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.prevents  its  return;  or  admits  its  efcape,  and  prevents  its 
re*entraoce. 

Valve,  in  anatomy,  a  thin  membrane  applied  on  feveral 
civities  and  veiTels  of  the  body,  to  affijrd  a  palTage  to 
certain  humou'S  going  one  way,  and  prevent  their  leflux 
towards  the  place  from  whence  they  came. 

VAN,  a  term  derived  fronj  the  French  or  avaunt ^ 

fignifying  or  foremofl  of  any  thing  ;  thus  we  fay  , 

"  the-' van-guard  of  an  army,  ^c. 

VANDALI  A,  the  anc.ent  name  of  the  countries  of  Meck¬ 
lenburg  -»nd  Pomerania,  in  Germany. 

VANELLUS,  in  ornithology.  SeeTRi:^GA. 

VAPOUR,  in  philofophy.  the  moill  and  moll  volatile  par¬ 
ticles  of  .bodies,  feparated  by  heat,  and  raifed  into  th  e 
aimofphcre.  See  Rain,. 

Vapours,  in  medicine,  a  difeafe  properly  called  hypo,  or 
the  hypochondriacal  difeafe,  and  in  men  particularly  the 
fpleen.  See  Medicine,  p.  148. 

VARI,  in  medicine,  liitle  hard  and  ruddy  tumours,  which 
frequently  infelt  the  faces  of  young  perfons  of  a  hot  tem¬ 
perament  of  body. 

VARIATION,  in  geography  and  navigation,  is  the  devia¬ 
tion  of  the  magnetical  needle,  in  the  mariner’s  compafs, 
from  the  true  north  point,  towards  either  the  eafl  or 
welt  ;  or  it  is  an  arch  of  the  horizon,  intercepted  between 
the  meriadian.of  the  place  of  obfervation  and  the  magnetic 
meridian.  See  Navigation.  \ 

VARIEGATION,  among  botanifls  and  fiqrifls,  the  ad  of 
flreaking  or  diverfifying  the  leaves,  <bc,  of  plants  and 
flowers  with  feveral  colours. 

Variegation  is  either  natural  or  artificial.  Of  natural 
variegation  there  arc  four  kinds;  thefirlt  fhewing  itfclf  in 
yellow  fpots  here  and  there  in  tbp  leaves  of  plants  called  by 
gardeners  the  ye’  Aw  bloach.  The  fecond  kmd,  called  the 
rv/hite  bloacli,  marks  the  leaves  with  a  great  number  of 
white  fpots  or  ftripes;  the  whiteft  lying  next  the  furfaceof 
the  leaves,  ufually  accompanied  with"* other  marks  of  a 
greenifh  'white,  that  lie  deeper  in  the  body  of  the  leaves. 
The  third,  and  mofl  beautiful,  is  where  the  leaves  are 
edged  with  white,  being  owing  to  fome  diforder  or  in- 
fedion  in  the  juices,  which  flams  the  natural  complec- 
tion  or  verdure  of  the  plant.  The  fourth  kind  is  that 
called  the  yejlow  edge.  ' 

s  Artificial  variegation  is  performed  by  inarching  or 
inoculating  a  ftriped  or  variegated  plant  into  a  plain 
one  of  the  fame  fort ;  as  a  variegated  common  jefTanna 
into  a  plain,  coftiraon,  Spanifh,  Brazil,  or  Indian  jcffii- 
min .  * 

A  Angle  bud  or  eye,  Mr  Bradly  obferved,  being  pla¬ 
ced  in  the  efcutcheon  of  a  diflempered  tree,  where  it 
can  only  receive  nouriffiment  from  the  vitiated  juices, 
will  become  variegated  proportionably  to  the  nouriffiment 
it  draws;  and  will  partake  more  of  the  white  and  yellow 
juice,  than  if  a  branch  lhall  be  inarched,  the  bud  having 
nothing  to  nouriffi  it  but  the  juices  of  the  plant  it  is  ino¬ 
culated  on  ;  whereas  a  cyon  inarched  is  f^ed  by  the  ftri- 
•ped  plant,  and  the  healthful  one. 

As  to  the  natural  ftripes  and  variegations,  there  arc  fome 
particular  circumftances  to  be  obferved;  i.  That  fome* 
plants  only  appear  variegated  or  bloached  in  thefpringand 
autumn,  thellains  difappearing  as  they  gather  Itrength; 
of  this  kind  are  rue,  thyme,  and  marjoram.  2,  Some 
plants  •  are  continually  bloached  in  the  fpongy  part  of 
.  their 
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their  leaves,  the  fap-vefTels  all  thi  lime  remaining  of 
a  healthful  green  which,  being  ftrengthened  by  rich 
manure,  or  being  inarched  in.  healthful  plants,  throw  c-fT 
the  dillemper;  3.  In  other  plants,  the  difeafe  is  fo  root¬ 
ed  and  inveterate,  that  it  is  propagated  with  the  feed  : 
fuch  arc  the  arch. angel,  water-betony,  bar-k-crefs,  bor- 
rage,  ftriped  cellary,  and  fycomore  j  the  fides  of  w'hich 
produce  llriped  plants. 

VARIOLi^l,  the  small-pox.  See  Medicine,  p.  7^. 
VARIX,  in  medicine,  the  dilatation  of  a  vein,  arifing  from 
the  too  great  abundance  or  thicknefs  of  the  blood. 
VARNISH,  a  thick,  vifcid,  fhining  liquor,  ufed  by  pain¬ 
ters,  gilders,  and  various  other  artificers,  togiveaglofs 
and  ludre  to  the  works;  as  aifo  to  defend  them  from.ihe 
weather,  dud, 

There  are  feveral  kinds  of  varnifnes  in  ufe;  as  the  fic. 
cativcor  (frying  varnifli,  made  ©f  oil  of  afpin,  turpentine, 
and  fandarach  melted  together.  White  varnifh,  called 
alfo  Venetian  varnifh,  made  of  oil  of  turpentine,  fine  tur¬ 
pentine,  and  madic.  Spirit  of  wine  varnifh,  made  of  fan¬ 
darach,  white  amber,  gum.  elmi,- and  madic  ;  ferving  to 
gild  leather,  pi(51ure-frames,  <bc.  withal. 

I.  To  make  the Avhite  varnifli :  take  gum  fundarach, 
of  the  cleared  and  whited  fort,  eight  ounces ;  gum 
madic,  of  the  cleared  fort,  half  an  ounce;  of  farcocolla, 
the  whited,  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  ;  Venice  turpen¬ 
tine,  an  ounce  and  a  half;  benzoin,,  the  cleared,  one 
quarter  of  an  ounce  :  white  rofin,  one  quarter  of  an 
o.unce  ;  gum  anlmae,  three  quarters  of  an  ounce;' let  all 
thefe  be  diflblved,  and  mixed  in  the  manner  following; 

Put  the  farcocolla  and  rofin  into  a  little  more  fpirits 
than  will  cover  them  to  dilTolve  ;  then  add  the  benzoin, 
gum  animse,  and  venice-turpentine,  into  either  a  glafs  or 
.glazed  earfhen  veflel,  and  pour  oh  as  much  fpirits  as  will 
cover  them  an  inch  ;  then  put  the  gum  madic  into  a  glafs 
or  glazed  veflel,  and 'pour  drong  fpirits  upon  it,  covering 
it  alfo  about  an  inch  thick,  to  diflblve  it  rightly ;  then  put 
your  gum  elemi  into  a  didind  velTel  as  before,  and  cov^r 
it  with  fpirits  to  diflblve. 

For  this  purpole,  you  need  only  break  the  rofin  a 
little,  and  powder  the  gum  animae,  farcocolla,  and  ben¬ 
zoin. 

Let  all  dand  three  or  four  days  to  diflblve,  Ihaking  the 
glafles,  <^c.  two  or  three  times  a-day,  and  afterwards 
put  them  all  together  into  a  glazed  veflel,  dirring  them  ^ 
well,  and  drain  the  liquor  and  gums  gently,  beginning 
with  the  gums,  through  a  linen  cloth. 

Then  put  it  into  a  bottle,  and  let  it  dand  a  week  be¬ 
fore  you  ufe  it,  and  pour  off  as  much  of  the  clear  only, 
as  you  think  fufiicient  for  prefent  ufe. 

A  hard  varnifh  that  will  bear  the  muffle  may  be  thus 
made;  Take  of  colophony,  an  ounce  ;  fet  it  over  the  fire 
in  a  well-glazed  earthen  vefTei,  till  it  is  melted  ;  then  by 
little  and  little,  drew  in  two  ounces  of  powder  of  amber, 
keeping  it  dirring  all  the  while  with  a  dick;  and  when  you 
perceive  it  begin  to  harden  or  refid  the  dick,  then  put  in 
a  little  turpentine  oil,  which  will  thin  and  foften  it  imme¬ 
diately  ;  then  put  in  two  ounces  of  gum  copal,  finely 
powdered,  fprinkling  it  in  as  you  did  the  amber,  now  and 
then  pouring  in  a  little  oil  of  turpentine;  and  when  it  is 
done,  drain  it  as  b^efore  directed. ^ 

This  is  proper  to  varnifh  over  gold;  and  the  things 
done  with  it  mud  be  fet  into  a  declining  ovtn,  three  or 
V OL.  III.  N®  99.  3 
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four  days  fivcceflively,  and  then  it  will  refill  even  the  fire 
itfdf.  /  ■  • 

To  make  a  varnifh  for  gold,  or  metals  made  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  gold.  Take  colophony,  and,  having  melted 
it,  put  in  two  ounces  of  amber  finely  powdered,  and  fome 
fpint  of  turpentine;  and,  as  the  amber  thickens,  keep  it 
well  dirring:  then  put  in  an  ounce  of  gum'elemi,  well 
pulverized,  and  more  fpir  t  of  turpentine;  condanily  dir¬ 
ing  the  liquor  til!  ail  is  well  mixed  and  incorporated;  but 
take  care,  however,  to  ufe  as  little  turp.entine  as  you 
can,  becaufe  the  thicker  the  varnifh  is  made,  the  har¬ 
der  it  will  be.  .  Let  this  be  done  over  a  fand-hcat,  in  an 
open- glafs  ;  then  drain  it,  as  is  dire(ded  for  the  preceding 
varnifli.  This  varnifh  is  to  be  ufed  alone,  find  warming 
the  veflels  made  of  paper  pade  ;  and  lay  it  on  with  a 
paintiog-brufli  before  the  fire,  but  not  too  near,  led  the 
fire  raife  it  into  bliders.  After  this  has  been  done,  har- 
'  den  it  three  feveral  times  in  ovens;  fird  with  aflackheat, 
the  next  with  a  warmer,  and  the  third  with  a  very  hot 
.  one ;  and  the  vefTels  will  look  like  politned  gold. 

And  as  for  fuch  vefTels,  (be.  as  fliall  be  made  with 
faw  dull  and  gums,  the  varnifh  may  be  made  of  the  fame 
ingredients  as  above-mentioned,  except  the  gum  elemi; 
and  this  will  dry  in  the  fun,  or  in  a  gentle  warmth. 

To  make  a  varnifh  for  any  thing  covered  with  leaf-fil- 
ver.  Fird  paint  the  thing  over  with  fize,  and  ground 
chalk  or  whiting;  Itt  them  dand  till  they  are  thoroughly 
^dry,  and  then  do  them  over  with  very  good  gold-fize  of 
a  bright  colour  (for  there  is  much  difFerence  in  tfae  colour 
of  it,  fome  being  yellow,  and  others  almod  white ;  the 
fird  is  mod  proper  for  gold,  and  the  lad  for  filver.  ^  When 
this  fize  is  fo  dry  as  that  it  will  jud  flick  a  little  to  the 
touch,  lay  on  the  leaf-filver,  and  clofe  it  well  to- the  fize. 

To  make  a  varnifh  forfilver.  Melt,  An  a  well  glazed 
pipkin,  fome  fine  turpentine,  and  put  in  three  ounces  of 
white  amber  finely  powdered  (more  or  lefs,  according 
to  the  quantityyour  work  will  require;)  put  it  in  by  little 
and  little,  keeping  it  continually  dirring,  adding  by  de¬ 
grees  fome  fpirit  of  turpentine,  till  all  the  amber  is  dif- 
folved  ;  and  then  add'  to  it  an  ounce  of  farcocolla  well 
beaten,  and  an  ounce  of  gum  elemi  well  levigated,  adding 
now  and  then  a  little  fpirit  of  turpentine,  till  all  is  dilTol- 
ved ;  do  this  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  keep  it  condantJy 
dirring. 

This  varnifli  will  be  as  white  and  drong  as  the  former; 
and  is  to  be  ufed  warm,  and  hardened  by  degrees  in  an 
oven,  as  varniflied  gold,  whereby  it  will  look  like  polifli- 
ed  filver 

<?«  0/ Varni  SHE  s.  I.  If  you  varnifh  wood,  let 
your  wood  be  very  fmooth,  clofe-grained,  free  from  greafe, 
and  rubbed  with  rufhes.  2  Lay  on  your  colours  as 
fmooth  as  poflible;  and,  if  the  varnifh  has  any  bliders 
in  it,  take  them  off  by  a  polifli  with  rufhes.  3.  While 
you  are  varnifliing,  keep  your  work  warm,  but  not  too 
hot.  4.  In  laying  on  your  varnifh,  begin  in  the  middle^ 
and  flroke  the  brufli  to  the  outfide;  then  to  another  ex¬ 
treme  part,  and  fo  on  till  all  be  covered  *.  for  if  you  be¬ 
gin  at  the  edges,  the  brufh  will  leave  blots  there,  and 
make  the  work  unequal,.  5  In  fine  works  ufe  the  fined 
-  tripoli  in  polifhing;  do  not  polifh  it  at  one  time  only;  but 
after  the  fird  time,  let  it  dry  for  two  or  threedays,  and 
polifli  it  again  for  the  lad  time.  6.  Lithe  fi  d  poliflnng, 
you  mud  irfe  a  good  deal  of  tripoli;  butin  the  ne-xtavery 
8  T  ‘  '  littjje 
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little  Will  Terve:  when  you  have  done,  lyaiK  off  your  tri- 
poli  with  a  fponge  andwajer:  dry  the  varnifh  with  a  dry 
linen  rag;  and  clear  the  work,  if  a  white  ground,  with 
oil  and  whiting;  or,  if  black,  with  oil  and  lamp  black. 

Varnish  alfo  hgnifies  a  fort  of  fhining  coat,  wherewith 
potter’s  ware,  dclf  ware,  china  ware,  circ.  are  covered, 
which  gives  them  a  fmoothnefs  and  luftre.  Melted  lead 
is  generally  ufed  for  thefiril,  and  fmalt  for  thefecond. 

Varnish,  among  medalifts,  fignifies  the  colours  antique 
medals  have  acquii^d  in  the  earth. 

The  beauty  Which  nature  alone  js  able  to  give  to  me¬ 
dals,  and  art  has  never  yet  attained  to  counterfeit,  en¬ 
hances  the  value  of  them  ;  that  is,  the  colour,  which  cer¬ 
tain  foils,  in  which  they  hate  a  long  time  Iain,  tinges 
the  metals  withal  :  fome  of  which  are  blue,  almoft  as 
beautiful  as  the  turquoife;  others  with  aninimitable Ver¬ 
milion  colour ;  others  with  a  certain  fliining  poli{hed 
brown,  vallly  finer  than  brafil  figures. 

The  moft  ufual  varniOi  is  a  beautiful  green,  y/hich 
hangs  to  the  fined  flrokes  without  effacing  them,  more  ac¬ 
curately  than  the  finefl  enamel  does  on  metals. 

"  No  metal  but  brals  is  fufceplible  of  this;  for  the  green 
ruft  that  gathers  on  filver  always  fpoiis  it,  and  it  muii  be 
got  off  with  vinegar  or  lemon-juice. 

Falfificrs  of  medals  have  a  falfe  or  modern  rarnifh, 
which  they  ufe  on  their  counterfeits,  to  give,  them  the 
appearance,  or  air,  of  being  antique.  But  this  may  be 
difeovered  by  its  foftnefs,  it  being  former  than  the  natu¬ 
ral  varnifh,  which  is  as  hard  as  tlie  metal  itfelf. 

Some  depofit  their  fpurious  metals  in  the  earth  for  a 
confiderable  time,  by  which  means  they  contra<5l  a  fort 
of  varniHi,  which  may  impofe  upon  the  lefs  knowing;  o- 
thers  ufe  fal  armoniac,  and  others  burnt  paper. 

VAS,  a  veffel  cither  for  mechanfcal,  chemical,  culinary,  or 
any  other*  ufes’. '  In  anatomy,  all  the  parts  which  con 
vey  a  fluid  are  called  veffeis,  as  the  veins,  arteries,  and 
lymphatics, 

VASCULAR,  fomething  confiding  of  divers  vcffels  ;  as 
arteries,  veirjs,  nerves, 

•VASCULIFEROUS  plants,  fuch  whofe  feeds  are  con¬ 
tained  in  vefleis,  which  are  fometimes  divided  into  cells. 

VASEj  a  term  frequently  ufed  for  ancient  veffeis  dug  from 
under  ground,  oc  otherwife  found,  and  prelerved  in  the 
cabinets  of  the  c  irious. 

In  architcclure,  the  appellation  vafe  is  alfo  given  to 
thofe  ornaments  placed  on  corniches,  fochles,  or  pede- 
ftals,  reprefenting  the  veffeis  of  the  ancients,  particular¬ 
ly  thofe  ufed  in  facrifice;  as  incenfe-pots,  flov/er  po;s, 

VASSAL,  denotes  a  tenant  that  Folds  land  in  fee  of  his  lord. 

Vassal,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Tit.  x.  3. 

VASTUS,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p  207. 

VAXLRIAj  io  botany,  a  genus  of  the  polyandria  mono- 
gynia  ciafs.  The  corolla  conlifls  of  five  petals,  and  the 
calix  of  live  fegments  ;  the  capfule  has  three  valves,  and 
one  cell  containing  three  feeds.  There  is  but  one  fpe- 
cicsr,  a  native  of  India. 

VATICAN,  a  magnificent  palace  of  the' pope,  in  Rome, 
which  is  faid’  to  confifl  of  fcvei'al  thoufand  rooms  :  but 
the  pans  of  It  mofl  admired  are  the  grand  flair-cafe,  the 
pope’s  aparti^ent ;  and  efpecially  .the  library,  which  is 
one. of  thf  richefl  in  the  world,  both  in  printed  books 
and  manufciiptsv 


VAUDEMONT,  the  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name 
in  Lorram,  fifteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Nancy. 

VAUDOIS,  are  certain  valleys  fituated  north  of  the  mar- 
quifdte  of  Saluzzi,  in  Italy:  the  chief  town  is  Lucerne. 

VAULT,  in  archiiedtufe,  an  arefied  roof,  fo  contrived 
that  the  ftones  which  form  it.fufiain  each  other. 

Vaults  are,  on  many  occafions,  to  be  preferred  to  fof- 
fits  Or  flat  ceilings,  as  they  give’ a  greater  height  and  ele¬ 
vation,  and  are  befides  more  firm  and  durable. 

VAUR,  a  town  of  Languedoc,  in  France,  eighteen  miles 
.weft  of  Touloufe. 

UBEDA,  a  city  of  Andalufia,  in  Spain,  forty-five  miles' 
norih-eaft  of  Granada:  W.  long.  3®  6',  N.  lat.  38°. 

UBERLINGEN,  a  town  of  Swabia,  in  Germany,  tea 
milcs  north  of  Conftance. 

URES,  or  St.  Ubes,  a  city  and  port-town  of  Portugal, 
fituated  on  a  fine  bay,  twenty. one  miles  fouth  of  Lifbon. 

UBIQUITARIANS,  in  9hurch-hiftory,  a  fe6I  of  heretics 
who  fprung  up  in  Germany  about  the  year  15:90,  and 
maintained  that  the  body  of  Jefus  Chrift  is  ubiqua^  every¬ 
where,  or  in  every  place,  at  the  fame  time.  However, 
they  were  not  quite  agreed  among  themfeJves  ;  fome  hold¬ 
ing,  that  the  body  oi  Jefus  Chrift,  even  during  his  mor¬ 
tal  life,  w  is  every  where  ;  and  others  dating  the  ubiquity 
of  his  body  from  the  lime  of  his  afeenfioo  only 

UBIQUITY,  omniprefence  ;  an  attribute  of  the  Deitj% 
whereby  he  is  always  intimately  prefent  to  all  things. 

UDDER,  that  part  m  brutes  wherein  the  milk  is  prepared; 
anfwering  to  the  mammse,  or  breads,  in  women, 

VECTOR,  in  aftronomy,  a  line  fuppofed  to  be  drawn  from 
any  planet  moving  round  a  centre,  or  the  focus  of  an  el- 

'  lipfis,  to  that  centre  or  focus. 

VEDETTE,  in  the  military  art,  a  fentinel  on  horfeback, 
detached  from  the  main  body  of  the  army  to  difcover 
and  give  notice  of  the  enemy’s  defigns. 

VEER,  a  fea  term  varloully  ufed.  Thus  veering  .out  a 
rope,  denotes  the  letting  it  go  by  hand,  or  letting  it  run 
out  of  itfelf.  It  is  not  ufed  for  letting  put  any  running 
rope  except  the  fheet. 

Veer  i‘S  alfo  ufed  in  reference  to  the  wfind  ;  for,  whon  it 
changes  often,  they  fay  t  veers  about. 

VEGETABLE,  a  term  applied  to  all  plants,  cenfidered  Ss 
capable  of  growth;  /.  all  .natural  bodies  which  have 
p.arts  organically  formed  ^or  accretion,  but  not  fenfation, 

VEGETATION,  the  a^I  whereby  plants  receive  nourifti- 
ment*  and  grow  See  Agriculture  p.  40. 

^VEGETA'FIVE  soul,  among  philofophers,  denotes  that 
principle  in  plants,  by  virtue  of  v/hich  they  vegetate,  or 
receive  nouriihmem  and  grow 

VEHICLE,  in  general,  denotes  any  thing  that  carries  or 
bears  another  along;  but  is  more  particularly  ufed' in 
^pharmacy  for  any  liquid  ferving  to  dilute  fome  medicine, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  admimfVereQ  more  commodioufly 
to  the  patient. 

VEIL,  a  piece  of  fluff,  fe*^*’ing  to  cover  or  hide  any  thing. 

-In  the  Romifh  churches,  In  rime  of  Lent,  they  have  veils 
or  curtains  over  the  altar,  crucifix,  images  of  faints,  ^c. 

A  veil  or  crape  is  wore  on  the  head  by  nuns,  as  a  badge 
of  their  prpfeflion  :.the  novices  wear  white  veils  ;  but 
thofe  who  have  made  the  vows  black  ones 

VEIN,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  2.^7. 

Vein,  among  miners,  is  that  fpace  whicn  is  bounded  with 
woughs,  and  contains,  ore,  fpar,  canck,‘clay,  chirt,  crpil,.. 

brownheiia  . 
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brownhen,  piccher-chirt,  cur,  which  the  phllofophers' call  VENICE,  the  capital  of  a  republic  in  It^ly,  of  the  fam^i 


the  mother  of  metals,  and  fometimes  foil  of  all  colours. 
When  it  bears  ore,  It  is  called  a  tjuick  vein;  when  no 
ore,  a  dead  vein. 

VELA,  a  remarkable  cape  on  the  coafb of  Terra  Firma,  in 
W.  lonjT.  73®  30',  and  N.  lat.  12^. 

VELARIUS,  in  antiquity,  an  officer  in  the  court  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  being  a  kind  of  uffier,  whofe  poll  was 
behind  the  curtain  in  the  prince’s  apartments  ;  as  that  of 
the  chancellor’s  was  at  the  entry  of  the  baluftrade,  and 
that  of  the  odiarii  at  the  door.  The  velarii  had  a  fupe- 
rlor  of  the  fame  denomination  who  commanded  them. 

VELAY,  the  north-eafl:  divifion  of  Languedoc,  in  France. 

VELITES,  in  the  Roman  army,  a  kind  of  ancient  foldiery, 
who  were  armed  lightly  with  a  javelin,  a  calk,  cuiralTe, 
and  fhield. 

VELLEITY,  in  the  fchool^philofcphy,  is  ufually  defined 
a  languid,  cold,  and  remifs  will.  Others  fay,  it  implies 
an  impotency  of  obtaining  what  we  require. 

VELLA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  tetradynamia  filiculofa 
clafs.  The  dilTepim^ntum  of  the  pod  is  about  twice  as 
large  as  the  valves,  and  oval  on  the  ouifide.  There  are 
two  fpecies,  only  one  of  them,  r/z*  the  annua,  or  crefs- 
rocket,  a  native  of  Britain. 

VELOCITY,  fwiftnefs,  or  that  affe»dion  of  motion  where¬ 
by  a  moving  body  is  difpofed  to  run  over  a  (pertain  fpace 
.in  a  certain  time.  See  Mechanics,  andHvDRosTA- 

TICS. 

VELVET,  a  rich  kind  of  Huff,  all  filk,  covered  on  the 
outfide  with  a  clofe,  fhorr,  fine,  fofr  lhag,  the  other  fide 
being  a  very  flrong  clofe  tiffue. 

The  principal  and  belt  manufactories  of  velvet  are  in 
-France  and  Italy,  particularly  in  Venice,  Milan,  Flo¬ 
rence,  Genoa,  and  Lucca;  there  are  others  in  Holland, 
fet  up  by  the, French  refugees,  whereof  that  at  Harlem 
is  the  molt  conGderable ;  but  they  all  come  fiiort  of  the 
beauty  of  thofe  in  France. 

VENAL  or  V.ENOUS,  among  anatomills,  <bc.  fomethlng 
that  bears  a  relation  to  the  veins. 

This  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  fomething  bought  with  mo¬ 
ney,  or  procured  by  bribes. 

VENEERING,  ak.ndof  marquetry,  or  inlaying,  where¬ 
by  leveral  thin  fiices  or  leaves  of  fine  woods,'  of  different 
kinds,  are  applied' and  faflened  on  a  ground  of  fome- com¬ 
mon  wood 

VENEREAL,  fomething  belonging  to  vencry ;  ^s  the  lues 
venerea,  <ijc, 

VENERY,  is  ufed  for  the  a(5l  of  copulation,  or  coition,  of 
the  two  fexes. 

VENESECTION,  or  Phl  EBOTOMY,  in  furgery.  See 
Surgery  p.  6417 

VENETIAN  BOLE,  a  fine  red  earth  ufed  in  painting,  and 
Called  in  the  colour-lhops  Venetian  red.  • 

It  is  dug  in  Carinthia,  and  fent  from  Venice  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  bein'g  an  excellent  colour,  and  very 
cheap  :  our  colour-men,  however,  find  many  ways  of  adul¬ 
terating  it. 

VENEZUELA,  a  province  of  Terra  Firma,.  lying  on.  the 

V  northern  ocean,  and  having  new  Andalufia  on  the  call, 
new  Granada  on  the  fouth,  and^he  river  Ds  la  Hacha 
on  the  wed. 

VENIAL,  in  the  Romifh  theology,  asterm  applied  to  flight 
fins,  and  fuch  as  eafi'y  obtair4  pardon. 


name,  is  ntuaied  in  the  Laganes,  or  imall  mands,  of  the 
gulph  of  Venice,  about  five  miles  from  the  continent  : 
E.  long.  13®,  and  N.  lat.  45®  40^ 

Venice  is  fo  happily  fiiuated,  that  no  ar^y  can  ap¬ 
proach  it  by  land ;  the  avenues  to  thofe  iflands  being  fo 
exceeding  difficult,  that  they  have  not  thought  it  necef- 
fary  to  indole  the  city  with  a  wall. 

Nothing  can  appear  more  beautiful  than  this  city,  as 
we  approach  it  either  from  the  continent  or  the  fea,  vT’ith 
its  numerous  palaces  and  lofty  towers:  its  circumference 
is  about  fix  miles,  and  its  inhabitants  are  computed  at 
two  hundred  thoufand. 

VENIRE  FACIAS,  in  law,  is  a  judicial  writ  lying  where 
two  parties  plead  and  come  to  iffae ;  direded  to  the  fhe- 
riff,  to  cauie  twelve  meo,  of  the  fame  neighbourhood, 
to  meet,  and  try  the  fame,  and  to  fay  the  truth  upon  the 
iflue  taken. 

VENT,  Vent-hole,  or  Spiracle,  a  little  aperture  left 
in  the  tubes  or  pipes  of  fouptaies,  to  facilitate  the  air’s 
efcape;  or,  on  occafions,  to  give  them  air,  as  in  frofly 
weather,  <b'c.  for  want  of  which  they  are  apt  to  burfl. 

VENTER,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with  abdomen.  See  A- 

NATOMY,  p.  256. 

VENTIDUCTS,  in  building,  are  fpiracles  or  fubterrane- 
ous  places,  where  frclh,  cool  wind  being  kept,  they^  are 
made  to  communicate,  by  means  of  tubes,  funnel^  or 
vaults,  with  the  chambers  or  other  apartments  of  a  houfe, 
to  cool  them  in  fultry  weather. 

VENTILATOR,  a  well-known  machine,  by  which  the 
noxious  air  of  any  dole  place,  as  an  hofpital,  goal,  (hip, 
chamber,  may  be  changed  for  freffi  air, 

VENTRICLE,  properly  denotes  any  little  cavity  ;  but  is 
more  particularly  ufed,  by  phyficians  and  anatomills,  for 
theflomach. 

VENUS,  in  aflronomy.  See  Astronomy,  p.  436. 

VERA  CRUZ,  a  port-town  of  Mexico^  with  a  flrong  and 
commodious  harbour,  fituated  on  the  gulph  of  Mexico, , 
inW.  long.  100^,  N.  lat  t8°  30'^. 

VERAGUA,  a  province  of  Mexico,  fituated  on  the  South  / 
Sea,  weflward  of  the  gulph  of  Panama. 

VERATRUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  polygamia  mo- 
noecia  clafs.  Neither  male  nor  hermaphrodite  have  arty^ 
callx  ;  the  corolla  of  eadi  confifls  of  fix  pewls,  ^nd  they 
have  each  fix  (lamina;  the  hermaphrodite  has  three  pi- 
flilii,  and  three  cipfules  containing  many  feeds.  There 
are  three  fpecies,  none  of  them  natives  of  Britain. 

VERB;  in  grammar.  See  Grammar,  p  734. 

VERBAL,  fomething  that  belongs  to  verbs,  or  even  to 
words  of  any  kindfpoken  with ’the  mouth. 

Verbal  Agreeinenti  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Tit.  xxi. 

I,  <bc. 

VERBASCUM,  in  botany,  agenus  of  the  pentandria  mo- 
nogynia  clafs.  The  coiolla  is  rotated,  and  foraewhat  un¬ 
equal  ;  and  the  capfule  has  two  cells',  and  two  valves. 
There  are  twelve  fpecies,  four  of  them  natives  of  Britain,. 
viz.  the  thapfus,  or  great  white  mullein,  the  leirvea  of 
which  are  emollient;  the  lychnitis,  or  hoary  mullein 
thenigrurn,  or  black  mullein;  and  the  Flattoria,  or  yellow 
moth-niiiliein. 

VERBENA;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  diandria  monogy- 
nia  clafs.  The  corolla  is  fiinnei-fliaped,  and  crooked; 
one  tooth  of  the  calix  is  truncated  ;  and  it  has  two  or- 

fou,r* 
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four  naked  feeds.  There  arc  16  fpecies, 'only  one  of 
them,  viz.  the  cfficinaiis,  or  vervain,  a  native  of  Bri¬ 
tain. 

VERBERATION,  in  phyfics,  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs  the 
caufe  of  found,  which  arifes  from  a  veirberation  of  the 
air,  when  ftruck  in  divers  manners  by  the  feveral  parts 
of  the  fonorous  body  fifft  put  into  a  vibratory  motion. 

VERBESINA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  fyngeneCa  poly- 
gainia  fuperflua  clafs.  The  receptacle  is  paleaceous;  the 
pappus  is  furniflied  with  an  av/n  ;  the  calix  is  double  ; 
and  it  has  about  five  flofcules  in  the  radius.  There  are 
13  fpecies,  none  of  them  natives  of  Britain. 

VERD,  or  Cape-verd,  a  promontory  of  Africa,  forty 
miles  north-weft  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gambia:  W. 
long.  18®,  N.  lat,  15^. 

H  There  are  a  number  of  iflands  in  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
called  Cape-Verd  iflands,  from  their  being  fituated  off 
this  cape, - 

VEllDIGREASE,  a  kind  of  raft  of  copper,  much  ufed 
by  painters  as  a  green  colour. 

Verdigreafe  is  properly  no  other  than  copper  diffolved 
by  a  mild  acid  into  the  form  of  an  aerugo,  or  ruft. 

This  ruft  of  copper  is  rarely  ufed  internally;  nor  ought 
it,  uniefs  in  themofl- de/perate  cafe,  where  inftantaneous 
vomiting  is  necefiary.  .  Externally  it  is  much  ufed  as  a 
detergent  or  deficcative:  it  eats  off  fungous  flefh  in  ul¬ 
cers,  and,  mixed  with  honey,  is  ufed  in aphthae  and  ulce¬ 
rations  of  the  mouth.  , 

A^ERDICT,ns  the  anfwer  of  the  jury  given  to  the  court, 
concerning  the  maHer  of  fa^ft,  in  any  cafe  civil  or  crimi¬ 
nal,  committed  by  the  court  to  their  trial  and  examina¬ 
tion.  ,  • 

A^ERDITER,  or  Ver deter,  a  kind  of  mineral  fubftance, 
fometimes  ufed  by  the  painters,  ^c.  for  a  blue  ;  but 
more  ufually  mixed  with  a  yellow  for  a  green  colour. 

VERDOY,  in  heraldry,  denotes  a  bordure  of  a  coat  of 
arms,  charged  with  any  kinds  or  parts  of  flowers,  fruits, 
feeds,  plants,  <i2c._ 

VERGETTE,  in  heraldry,  denotes  a  pallet,  or  fmall  pale; 
and  hence,  a  fliield  divided  by  fuch  pallets  is  termed 
vergette.  See  Pale. 

VERIFICATION,  in  general,  is  the  of  proving  a 
thing  ;  but  among  the  French,  it  only  fignifles  the  record¬ 
ing  of  the  king’s  edicts  by  the  parliament. 

VERJUICE,  a  liquor  obtained  from  grapes  or  apples,  un¬ 
lit  for  wine  or  cyder  ;  or  from  fweet  ones,  whilft  yet  acid 
and  unripe.  Its  chief  ufe  is  in  fauces,  ragouts,  ebir. 
though  it  is  alfo  an  ingredient  in  fome  medicinal  corapo- 
litions,  and  is  tiled  by  the  wax-chandlers  to  purify  their 
wax. 

VERMICELLI,  a  compofition  of  flour,  cheefe,  yolks  of 
eggs,  fugar,  and  falFroo,  reduced  to  a  pafte,  and  formed 
into  -long  ft:ndcr  pieres  like  worms,  by  forcing  it  with  a 
pifton  through  a  number  of  little  holes. 

It'was  firft  brought  from  Laly,  where  it  is  in  great 
vogue  :  it  is  chiefly  ufed  in  foups  and  pottages,  to  provoke 
\enery,  6  c-. 

VERMICULAP..,  an  epithet  given  to  any  thing  that  bears 
a  relation  or  reremblance  to  worms. 

VERMIFORMIS,  in  anatomy,  a  term  apilipd  to  various 
parts  in  the  huiurin  body,  bearing  fome  refemblance  to 
worms. 

VERMILION,  a  very  bright  and  beautiful  red  colour, 


in  great  efteem  among  the  ancients,  under  the  name  of 
minium.  There  are  two  Linds  of  it,  the  one  natural, 
the  other  fadiiious.  The  natural  is  found  in  fome  fih'er 

.  mines,  in  the  form  of  a  ruddy  fand,  which  is  afterwards 
prepared  and  purified  by  feveral  lotions  and  coiftions. 
The  artificial  is  made  of  mineral  cinnabar,  ground  up 
with  aqua-vitae  and  urine,  and  afterwards  dried. 

It  is  alfo  made  of  lead  burnt  and  walhed,  or  of  cerufs 
prepared  by  fire:  but  this  is  not  properly  called  vermilion, 
but  minium,  or  red-lead. 

VERMIN,  a  colle^Iive  name  including  all  kinds  of  little 
animals,  or  infects,  which  aje  hurtful  or  troubiefome  to 
men,  beafls,  fruits,  (be,  as  worms,  lice,  fleas,  caterpil¬ 
lars,  ants,  flies,  be. 

VERNACULAR,  is  applied  to  any  thing  that  is  peculiar 
to  fome  one  country. 

VERNAL,  fomething  belonging  to  the  fpring  feafon. 

VERONA,  a  city  of  Laly,  in  the  territory  of  Venice,  ca¬ 
pital  of  the  Veronefe,  fituated  on  the  Adige:  E.  long, 

15;',  N,  jat.  45®  20'. 

VERONICA,  in  botany,  a  genusofthe  diandriamonogynia 
clafs.  The  corolla  is  rotated,  andconfifts  of  four  fegments, 
the  loweft  one  being  lefs  ikan  all  the  reft;  and  the  eap- 
fule  has  two  Tells.  There  are  34  fpecics,  13  of  them 

"  natives  of  Britairi.  ^ 

VERSAILLES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  province  of  the 
ifle  of  France,  fitua,tcd  eleven  miles  weft  of  Paris,  where 
ftands  one  of  the  moft  elegant  and  magnificent  palates  in 
the  world,  built  by  Lewis  XIV. 

VERSE,,  in  poetry,  a  line  or  part  of  a  difeourfe,  cocfifting 
of  a  number  of  long  and  fliort  fyllablcs,  which  run  with 
.an  agreeable  cadence,  the  like  being  alfb  reiterated  in  the 
courfe  of  the  piece. 

Ve  rse,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  part  of  a  chapter,  fe<5lion,  or  pa¬ 
ragraph,  fubdivided  into  feveral  little  articles. 

VERSIFICATION,  the  art  or  manner  of  making  verfe  ; 
alfo  the  tune  and  cadence  of  verfe. 

Verfification  is  properly  applied  to  what  the  poet  does 
more  by  labour,  art,  and  rule,-  Khan  by  invention. 

VERSION,  a  tranflation  of  fome  book  or  writing,  out  of 
one  language  into  another. 

VERT,  in  heraldry,  the  term  for  a  green  colour.  It  is 
called  vert  in  the  blazon  of  the  coats  of  all  under  the  de¬ 
gree  of  nobles  ;  but  in  coats  of  nobility,  it  is  called  eme¬ 
rald  ;  andinthofe  of  kings,  venus.  In  engraving,  it  is 
exprefled  by  diagonals,  or  lines  drawn  athwart  from  right 
to  left,  fro.m  the  dexter  chief  corner  to  the  finifter  bafe, 
as  reprefented  in  Plate  CXLVII.  fig.  23. 

VERTEBRiE,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  166. 

VERTEX,  in  anatomy,  denotes  the  crown  of  the  head. 

Hence  vertex  is  alfo  ufed  figuratively,  for  the  top  of 
other  things:  thus,  the  vertex  of  a  cone,  pyramid,  be, 
is  the  top  of  any  one  of  thefe  figures.  ' 

Vertex  is  alfo  ufed  in  aftronomy,  for  the  point  of  hea¬ 
ven  perpendicularly  over  our  heads,  properly  called  the 
zenith,. 

VER^ICILLATE  plants.  See  Botany  p.  637. 

VERTICITY,  is  that  property  of  the  loadftone,  whereby 
if  turns,  or  diredis  itielf  to  fome  peculiar  point. 

VETIGO.  in  medicine.  See  Medicine,  p.  146. 

VERVAIN,  in  botany.  See  Verbena. 

VERU-MONFANUM,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy, 
p.  273. 
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VESICA,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p,  269. 

VESLCATORIUM,  an  external  medicine,  fervingto  raife 
a  Wider  ;  whence  aifo  it  is  itlelf,  though  improperly,  cal¬ 
led  a  blider.  - 

Wehave  velicatories  made  of  cantharldes,  enphorbium, 
figs,  fublimate  of  mercury,  lapis  infernaiis,  muftard, 
anacardium,  fquills,  briony, vinegar,  pepper,  leaven,  6'f. 

VESICULA,  a  diminutive  of  vefica,  fignifying  a  little  blad¬ 
der.  --  .  * 

VESPA,  the  WASP,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infeds  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  order  of  hymenoptera.  The  mouth  confilb  of 
two  jaws  without  any  probofeis  ;  the  fuperi'or  wings  are 
plaited  ;  there  is  a  /harp  ding  in  the  tail  ;  and  the  eyes 
are  lunar.  There  are  28  fpecies.  The  common  wafps 
live  in  focietics  like  the  bee.  See  Apis. 

VESPERS,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  denote  the  afternoon 
fervicej  anfwering,  in  fome  meafure,  to  the  evening- 
prayers  bf  the  church  of  England. 

VESPERTILIO,  the  bat,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  qua¬ 
drupeds  belonging  to  the  order  of  primates.  All  the 
the  teeth  are  ercdl:,  pointed,  near  each  other,  and  the 
fird  four  are  equal ;  the  fore-feet  have  the  toes  couneded 
by  a  membrane  expanded  into  a  kind  of  wings,  by  which 
the  creature  is  enabled  to  fly.  They  fly  about  in  the 
night,  and  feed  upon  moths. 

VESPERTILIONUM  al;e,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy, 
p.  275. 

VESSEL,  denotes  in  general  anything  for  holding  liquors  ; 
fuch  are  our  domeftic  cups,  pots,  <bc,  as  alfo  the  retorts, 
matraffes,  crucibles,  <bc.  For  the  theory  and  condruc- 
tion  of  chemical  vedels,  fee  Chemistry,  p.  108. 

In  anatomy,  all  the  parts  which  contain  or  convey  a 
fluid  are  called  veflcls;  as  the  veins,  arteries,  lymphatics. 

Vessel,  in  navigation,  a  general  name  for  all  forts  of  diips. 

See  Ship. 

VESTALIA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  fedival  celebrated  in 
honour  of  the  goddefs  Veda,  on  the  fifth  of  the  ides  of 
June  that  is,  on  the  ninth  of  that  month. 

VESTALS,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  were  priedefles 
of  the  goddefs  Veda,  and  had  the  perpetual  fire  commit¬ 
ted  to  their  charge :  they  were  at  firft  only  four  in  num¬ 
ber,  but  afterwards  increafed  to  fix  ;  and  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  their  number  ever  -exceeded  fix,  among 
whom  one  was  fuperior  to  the  red,  and  called  vejiaiis 
maxima. 

The  vedals  were  chofen  from  fix  to  ten  years  of  age, 
and  obliged  to  ftriifl:  continuency  for  thirty  years  ;  the 
lird  ten  of  which  were  employed  in  learning  the  ceremo¬ 
nies  of  religion,  the  next  ten  in  the  performance  of  them, 
and  the  ten  lad  in  teaching  them  to  the  younger  vcdals. 

The  habit  of  the  vedals  confided  of  an  head-drefs,  call¬ 
ed  infula,  which  fat  clofc  to  their  heads,  and  from  whence 
hung  certain  laces  called  vitia;  ;  a  kind  of  furpJice  made 
of  white  linen,  and  over  it  a  purple  mantle  with  a  long 
train  to  it. 

VESTIBLE,  in  architedlurc,  a  kind  of  entrance  into  a 
large  budding  ;  being  an  open  place  before  the  hall,  or 
at  the  bottom  of  the  dair-cafe. 

Vestible  of  the  ear^  in  anatomy. ,  See  Anatomy,  p. 
297. 

VESTRY,  a  place  adjoining  to  a  church,  where  the  reft- 
ments  of  the  minider  are  kept  ;  and  alfo  a  meeting  at  fuch 
place,  confiding  of  the  minider,  church- wardens,  and  chief 
men  of  mod  pari/hes,  who  make  a  paridi  veftry  or  meeting. 
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By  cudom  there  are  fele6t  veftries,  being  a  certain  number 
of  perfons  chofen  to  have  the  government  of  the  paridi, 
make  rates,  and  take  the  accountsof  church-wardens,  <bc. 
VESUVIUS,  a  famous  volcano,  or  burning  mountain,  fi- 
tuated  only  fix  miles  ead  of  the  city -of  Naples,  in  Italy, 
See  Volcano. 

VETCH,  in  botany.  See  Vicia. 

VETERAN,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  an  appellation 
given  to  a  foldier  who  was  grown  old  in  the  fervlce,  or 
had  mad6  a  certain  number  of  campaigns. 

VIALES,  in  mythology,  a  name  given  among  tlie  Romans 
to  the  gods  who  had  the  care  and  guard  of  the  roads  and 
high-ways. 

VIATICUM,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  an  appellation  given 
to  the  eucharid:  when  adminidered  to  perfons  at  the  point 
of  death. 

VIATOR,  in  Roman  antiquity,  -an  appellation  given 
in  common  to  all  officers  of  any  of  the  magiftrates  j  as 
lidlors,  accenfi,  fcribes,  criers,  <bc, 

VIBEX,  is  fometimes  ufed,  by  phyficians,  for  a  black  and 
blue  fpot  in  the  fldn,  occafioned  by  an  afflux  or  extrava- 
fation  of  blood. 

VIBRATION,  in  mechanics,  a  regular,  reciprocal  motion 
of  a  body,  as  a  pendulum,  ^c, 

VIBURNUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  tri- 
gynia  clafs.  The  calix  is  above  the  fruit,  and  confifts 
of  five  fegments  ;  the  corolla  has  likewife  five  fegments, 
and  the  terry  contains  one  feed.  There  are  nine  fpecies, 
two  of  them  natives  of  Britain,  viz,  the  lantana,  or 
,  way-faring  tree  ;  and  the  opulus,  or  water-elder. 
VICAR,  a  perfon  appointed,  as  deputy  to  another,  to  per¬ 
form  his  fun«5tions  in  his  abfence,  and  under  his  authority. 
Vicar,  in  the  canon  law,  denotes  a  pried  of  a  parifh,  the 
predial  tithes  whereof  are  impropriated  or  appropriated  ; 
that  is,  belong  either  to  a  chapter,  religious  houfe,  he, 
or  to  a  layman,  who  receives  them,  and  only  allows  the 
vicar  the  fmall  tithes,  or  a  convenient  falary. 

VICE,  in  ethics,  is  ordinarily  defined  an  eledlive  habit, 
deviating,  either  in  excefs,  or  defed,  from  the  jud  me¬ 
dium  wherein  virtue  is  placed. 

Vice,  in  fmithery,  and  other  arts  employed  in  metals,  is 
a  machine,  or  indrument,  ferving  to  hold  fad  any  thing 
they  are  at  work  upon,  whether  it  is  to  be  filed,  bent, 

.  rivetted,  he. 

Vice  is  alfo  ufed,  in  the  compofition  of  divers  words,  to 
denote  the  relation  of  fomething  that  comes  indead,  or 
in  the  place,  of  another;  as  vice-admiral,  vice-chancellor, 
vice  chamberlain,  vice-prefidcot,  he,  arc  officers  who 
take  place  in  the  abfence  of  admirals,  he. 

Vice -ROY,  a  governor  of  a  kingdom,  who  commands  in 
the  name  and  dead  of  a  king,  with  full  and  fovereign 
authority.  See  King. 

VICIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  diadelphia  decandria 
clafs.  The  under  fide  of  the  digma  is  tranfverfely  beard¬ 
ed.  There  are  18  fpecies,  fix  of  them  natives  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  viz.  the  cracca,  or  tufted  wood-vetch  ;  the  fepium, 
or  bu/h-vetch  ;  the  fativa,  or  C(  mmon  vc.tch ;  the  lathy* 
roides,  or  wild-vetch  ;  and  the  lutea,  or  yellow  vetch. 
VIC  SSITUDE,  the  regular  fucce/Tion  of  one  thing  after*” 
another  ;  p  the  viciffitude  of  day  and  night,  of  the  fea- 
fons,  he.  ^ 

VISCOUNT,  a  degree  of  nobility  next  below  a  count,  or 
earl,  and  above  a  baron. 

VICTIM,  denotes  a  bloody  facrifice,  offered  to  fome  deity, 
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of  a  living  creature,  as  a  man  or  beaft,  vvhicb  is  fliin  to 
appcafe  his  wrath,  or  obtain  fome  favour, 

VICTIMARIUS,  in  antiquity,  a  minifter  or  fervant  of 
the  pried,  whofe  office  v/as  to  bind  the  vi<dim<,  and  pre¬ 
pare  the  water,  knife,  and  other  things  neceffiary  tor  the 
lacrifice,  , 

VICTORY,  the  overthrow  or  defeat  of  an  enemy,  in  war 
or  combat. 

VICTUALLING-Office,  an  office  kept  on  Tower-hill, 
J^ondon,  for  the  furnilhing  his  majefty^s  navy  with  vic¬ 
tuals.  ,  ,  ■ 

VlClOALS,  fignifies  any  ffiflenanre,  or  th’ngs  neceffitry 
to  live  upon,  as  meat  and  provifions. 

VIENNA,  the  capital  city  of  the  circle  of  Auflria  and  of 
the  German  empire,  is  lituated  on  the  Danube,  in  E. 
long,  1 6®  2i\  and  N.  lat  4S®  2o\ 

yienn^  is  an  archbithop’s  fee^  and  has  a  celebrated  u- 
rvivcrln  y. 

VIGILS,  in  church  hiftory,  are  the  fads  appointed  be¬ 
fore  certain  fedivals,  in  order  to  prepare  the  mind  for  a 
due  obfervation  of  the  enfuing  folemnity. 

VIGO,  a  port-rown  of  Galicia,'  in  Spain,  70  miles  fcuth- 
cad  of  Cape  Finiderrc :  W.  long  i8^  N.  lat. 
42^  15'. 

ViL,i^ri  FRANCA,  the  name  of  fevejal  towns,  one  in  Pied¬ 
mont,  three  miles  ead  of  Nice  another  of  Catalonia, 
eighteen  miles  wed  of  Barcelona;  a  third,  the  ca'pitafof 
St  MichaJ,  one  ot  the  Azores  ;  and  a  fourth,  a  town 
of  Edremadura,  in  Spain,  fifty.four  miles  louth-ead  of 
Salamanca. 

Vi  LLA  FRANCHE,  a  town  of  Orleanois,  in  France,  twelve 
m  les  north  of  Lyons. 

VILLAGE,  an  afiemblage  of  houfes,  inhabited  chiefly  by 
pe.Tants  and  farmers,  and  having  no  marker,  whereby 
it  is  di  linguiflii'd  from  a  town  ^ 

VILLAIN,  or  Villein,  in  otir  ancient  cudoms,  denotes 
a  man  of  fervile  and  oafe  condition,  v/z.  a  bondman  ©r 
fervant. 

VILLA  REAL,  the  name  of  two  towns  ;  the  one  in  Spain^ 
thirty  miles  north  of  Valencia  ;  and  the  other  in  Portu- 
gal,  fifty  miles  ead  of  Porto. 

Villa  RICA,  a  port-town  of  Mexico,  fituated  on  the  gulph 
of  Mejtico,  in  W  long,  too®,  and  N.  lat.  20®. 

VILLENAGE,  a  kind  of  ancient  tenure,  whereby. the 
tenant  was  bound  to  doTuch  fervices  as  the  lord  com 
manded,  or  fuch  as  were  lit  for  villains  or  bondmen  to 
perform. 

VILLI,  among  botanids,  a  kind  of  down,  like  coarfe  hair, 
with  which  fome  trees  abound. 

VILLOSE,  or  Villous,  fomething  abounding  with  viiii, 
or  fibres  like  coarie  hairs  :  fuch  is  one  of  the  coats  of  the 
ftomach. 

VINALIA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  fedVal  on  the  ninth  of 
the  kalends  of  May,  in  honour  both  of  Jupiter  and  Venus. 

VINCA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  peniandria  monogynia 
clafs.  It  has  two  ered  follicles;  the  feeds  are  plumofe; 
and  the  tube  of  the  corolla  terminates  in  a  lacerated  co¬ 
rona.  There  are  four  fpecies,  two  of  them  natives  of 
Britain,  v/z.  the  minor,  or  periwinkle  ;  and  major,  or 
greater  periwinkle. 

Ca/>f  VINCENT,  the  mod  fouth-wed -promontory  of  Por¬ 
tugal :  VV.  long.  10®,  and  N  lat  36”  5*5^ 

^/ViNctNT,  one  of  the  Caribbee  iflands^  feventy-five 
miles  wed  of  Barbadoes. 
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S/  Vin&ent,  is  alfo  a  province  of  Brazil,  bounded  by  the 
Rio  Janiero  oa  the  north,  by  the  Atlantic  on  the  ead, 
by  province  of  del  Rey  on  the  fouth,  and  by  that  of 
tlie  Spanilh  La  Plata  on  the  wed. 

VINDEMI  AT  ING,  the  gathering  of  the  grapes,  or  other 
ripe  fruits,  as  apples,’  pears,  cherries,  6c. 

VINDEMIATRIX,  or  Vindemiator,  a  fixed  dar  of 
the  third  magnitude  in  the  condellatioa  virgo. 

VINE  SeeViTis. 

VINECLAR,  an  acid  penetrating  liquor,  prepared  from 
wine,  cyder,  beer,  of  confiderable  ufe  both  as  a 
medicine  and  fauce.  See  Chemistry,  p.  97,  166. 

VINEYARD,  a  pIan(ation  of  vines. 

T  e  belt  fitaatioo  of  a  vineyard  is  on  the  declivity  of 
an  hill,  lying  on  the  fouth. 

VINOUS,  fomething  that  relates  to  wine,  or  that  has  the' 
tade  and  fmell  thereof.  See  Wine. 

VIN’IAAGE,  a  crop  of  wine,  or  what  is  got  from  the  vines 

.  each  fealon. 

VINUM,  a  kquor  or  drink  commonly  called  wine.  See 
Wine. 

VIOL,  a  muficai  indrument  of  the  fame  form  with  the 
V  olin,  and  Itruck  like  that  with  a  bow. 

VIOLA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  fyngenefia  monogynia 
dais  The  calix  coAlids  of  five  leaves,  and  the  corolla 
of  five  irregular  petals  horned  behind  ;  the  capfole  has 
three  valves,  and  one  cell.  1  here  are  24  fpecies,  feven 
of  them  natives  of  Britain. 

Violation,  the  ad  of  violating,  that  is,  forcing  a 
woraejn,  or  committing  a  rape  upon  her, 

7'his  term  is  alfo  ufed  in  a  moral  lenfe,  for  a  breach  or 
infringement  of  a  Lw.  ordinance,  or  the  like. 

VIOLENT,  in  the  fcbools,  a  thing  done  by  force  ;  in 
which  fenfe  it  dands  oppofed  to  fpontaneoiis. 

Violent  ProfiSy  fn  Scots  law  See  Law,  Tit.  xiii,  20. 

VIOLET, "ih  botany.  Set  Viola. 

VIOLIN,  or  Fiddle,  a  mulical  indrument  mounted  with 
four  drings,  or  guts,  and  dru.k,  or  played,  with  abp.v. 

VIOLONCELLO,  of  the  Italians  is  properly  our  fifth  vi- 
lin;  which  is  a  little  bafs-vioIiD,  half  the  fize  of  the  com¬ 
mon  bafs-violin,  and  its  dungs  jud  dalf  as  thick  and  half 
as  long,  which  renders  the  found  juit  an  odave  higher 
than  the  fame. 

VIOLONE  in  mufi  ’k,  a  double  bafs,  aimed  twice  as  big 
as  the  common  bafs-violin,  and  the  drings  bigger  and 
longer  in  proportion,  and  confcquenrfy  its  found  an  oc¬ 
tave  lower  than  that  of  our  bafs. violin,  which  has  a  no¬ 
ble  effed  in  great  concerts 

VIPER,  in  zoology.  See  Coluber. 

VIRAGO,  a  woman  of  extraordinary  Itature  and  courage  ; 
and  who,  with  the  female  fex,  has  the  mien  and  air  of  a 
man,  and  performs  the  adions  and  exercifes  of  men., 

VIRGA  aurea,  in  botany.  See  Solidago. 

ViRGA  SANGuiNEA,  inbotany.  See  Cornus. 

VIRGIN*  a  female  who  has  had  no  carnal  commerce  with 
man. 

Virgin  is  alfo  applied. figuratively  to  feveral  things  that  re¬ 
tain  their  abfolute  purity,  and  have  never  been  made  ufe  of. 

Virgin-islands,  very  imall  id inds  of  the  Caribbees,  fitU'^ 
ated  in  the  Atlantic  or  Aaieriean-ocean,  a  little  to  the 
eadward  of  Porto-Rico. 

VIRGINIA,  one  of  the  Britifli  American  colonies,  fitua¬ 
ted  between  feventy.four  and  tighty  degices  ed  long, 
and  between  thirty-fix  and  thirty  nine  dcgiees  of  north 

lat. 
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[at.  bounded  by  the  river  Patowmack,  which  feparate's  it 
from  Maryland,  on  the  north  ;  by  the  Atlantic-ocean, 
on  the  eart: ;  by  Carolina,  on  the  fouth ;  and  may  be  ex¬ 
tended  as  far  weftward  as  we  think  fit. 

VIRGINITY,  the  left  or'  criterion  of  a  virgin,  or  that 
which  intiiles  her  to  the  denomination. 

VIRGO,  in  aftronoray,  on-e  of  the  figns  or  conftellations 
of  the  zodiac.  See  AsTRONOMr,  p.  487. 

VIRILE,  fomething  that  belongs  or  is  peculiar  to  a  man, 
or  the  male  fex. 

VIRTUAL,  or  Potential,  fomething  that  has  a  power 

'  or,virtucof  a^ing  or  doing.  The  term  is  chiefly  wnder- 
ffood  of  fomething  that  ads  by  a  fecret  invifible  caufe, 
in  oppofltion  to  adual  and  fenflble. 

VIRTUE,  a  term  ufed  in  various  fignifi cations.  In  the 
general  it  denotes  power,  or  perfedion  of  any  thing,  whe¬ 
ther  natural  or  fapernatural,  animate  or  inanimate,  efien- 
tial  or  acceflbry.  But  in  its  more  proper  or  reftrained 
fenfe,  virtue  fignifles  an  habit,  which  improves  and  pcr- 

"  feds  the  pofTefTor  and  bis  adions. 

VIRTUOSO,  an  Italian  term,  lately  Introduced  into  Eng- 
lifti,  fignifying  a  man  of  curiofity  and  learning,  or  orc 
who  loves  and  promotes  the  arts  and  fciences :  but  a- 
mong  us  the  term  feems  to  be  appropriated  to  thofe  who 
apply  themfelves  to  fome  curious  and  quaint,  rather  than 
immediately  ufeful,  art  or  ftudy,  as  antiquaries,  collec¬ 
tors  of  rarities  of  any  kind,  microfcopical  obfervers,  isc. 

VIRULENT,  a  term  applied  to  any  thing  that  yields  a 
virus,  that  is,  a  contagious  or  malignant  pus. 

VISCERA,  in  anatomy,  a  term  fignifying  the  fame  with 
entrails,  including  the  heart,  liver,  lungs,  fpleen,  inte- 
ftines,  and  other  inward  parts  of  the  body.  See  AN^Ar 
TOM  Y,  Part  VI. 

VISCIDITY,  or  Viscosity,  the  quality  of  fomething 
that  is  vifeid  or  vifeous,  that  is,  glutinous  and  fticky, 
like  bird-lime,'  which  the  Latins  call  by  the  name  vifeus^ 

VISCUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  dioecia  tetrandria  clafs. 
The  calix  of  both  male  and  female  confifls  of  four  feg- 
ments  ;  neither  of  them  have  any  corolla  ;  there  are  no 
filaments  in  the  male,  the  anth.  *ae  being  conneded  to  the 
calix  5  the  female  has  no  ftylus ;  and  the  berry  contains' 
one  heart-fliaped  feed.  There  are  fix  fpecies,  none  of 
them  natives  of  Britain, 

VISIBLE,  fomething  that  is  an  objed  of  fight  or  vifion,- 
or  fomething  whereby  the  eye  is  aflPeded,  fo  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  fenfation. 

VISIER,  an  officer  or  dignitary  in  the  Ottoman  empire, 
whereof  there  are  two  kinds ;  the  firft;  called  by  the 
Turks  vifier-azem,  that  is,  grand  vifier,  is  the  prime  mi- 
nifter  of  ftate  of  the  whole  empire.  He  commands  the 
army  in  chief,  and  prefixes  in  the  divan  or  great  council. 
Next  to  him  are  fix  other  fubordinate  vifiers,  called  vi- 
fiers  of  the  bench,  who  officiate  as  his  counfelJors,  or  af- 
felToTS  in  the  divan. 

VISION,'  in  optics,  the  ad  of  feeing  or  perceiving  exter¬ 
nal  ohjeds,  by  means  of  the  organ  of  fight,  the  eye.  Se© 
Anatomy,  p.  289.  and  Optics. 

VISTULA,  orWEisEL,  a  Lrge  river  of  Poland,  Which, 
taking  its  rife  in  the  mountains  fouth  of  Sdefia,  vifits 
Cracow,  Warfaw,  <ise.  and  continuing  its  courfe  north, 
falls  into  the  Baltic  fea  below  Dantzick. 

VISUAL,  in  genet  a  1,  lomeihing  belonging  to  vifion; 
VITAL,  in  phyfioJogy,  an  appellation  given  to  whatever 
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miniflers  principally  to  the  conftituting  or  maintaining  of  ’ 
life  in  the  bodies  of  animals:  thus,  the  heart,  lungs, 
and  brain  are  called  vital  parts  ;  and  thofe  operations  of 
thefe  parts,  whereby  the  life  of  animals  is  maintained, 
are  called  vital  fundions. 

VITEX,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  didynamia  angiorperni'a 
clafs.  The  corolla  confifts  of  fix  fegments,  and  the  ca¬ 
lix  of  five  teeth  ;  and  the  berry  contains  foUr  feeds. 
There  are  four  fpecies,  none  of  them  natives  of  Britain. 

VITIS,  the  VINE,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandrla 
moiiogynia  clafs.  The  petals  adhere  at  the  apex  ;  and 

^  the  berry  contains  five  feeds.  There  arc  feven  fpecies, 
none  of  them  natives  of  Britain. 

ViTis  iDAEA,  in  botany.  See  Vaccinium. 

VITIOUS  INTROMISSION,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law, 
Tit.  xxviii.  20. 

VITREOUS  Humour  of  the  Eye.  See  Anatomy,  p.  289. 

VITRIFICA  1  ION,  in  chemiftry,  is  the  converting  a  body 
into  glafs,  by  means  of  fire. 

VITRIOL,  a  compound  body  formed  of  the  particles  of 
metals  diflblved  by  the  acid  of  fulphur,  and  that  either 
by  the  operations  of  nature  within  the  earth,  or  in  the' 
chemifts  elaboratory  by  proper  admixtures  and  afliftances, 
and  afterwards,  by  the  help  of  water,  brought  into  the 
Torm  of  a  lalt.  See  Chemistry,  p.  81,  132. 

VITRIOLATED,  among  chemilts,  fomething  that  has  - 
vitriol  infufed  in, it. 

VITRIOLIC,  an  appellation  given  to  whatever  abounds 
with,  or  partakes  of,  the  nature  of  viiriol;  thus  fuch* 
foffil  bodies-  as  contain  vitriol,  arc  called  vitriolic  mine-r- 
rals,  or  ores  of  vitrioli 

VITTA%  in  anatomy,  that  part  of  the  amnios  which  fticks'3 
to  an  infant’s  head  when  juft  born. 

VITUS’/  DANCE.  See  Medicine,  p.  99. 

VIVERRA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  belonging  : 
to  the  order  of  ferae.  They  have  fix  fore-teeth,  the  in¬ 
termediate  ones  being  fhorter,  and  more  than  three  grin¬ 
ders  ;  and  the  claws  are  exferted.  There  are'fix- fpe¬ 
cies,  viz,  I  .  The  ichneumon,  with  the  tail  tapering  to¬ 
wards  the  point,  and  the  toes  diftant  from  each  other. 
It  is  a  native  of  Egypt  and  India,  where  it  is  tamed,  and'*' 
follows  its  mafter  like  a  dog.  It  feeds  upon  lizards, 
frogs,  <b.c,  and  is  particularly  an  enemy  to  ferpents.  2. 
The  nafua,  is  reddifh,  with  white  rings  on  the  tail.  It 
is  a  native  of  Americaj  and  digs  the  ground  in  fearch  oP* 
worms  ;  it  feeds  likewife  upon  mice,  and  fruits  ;  when^ 
enraged,  it  fends  forth  an  abominable  ftcncti.  3.  The 
narica  is  of  a  dufley  colour ;  it  is  likewife  a  native  of  A- 
merica.  4.  The  putorius  varies  in  colour,  but  has  ge¬ 
nerally  four  white  parallel  lines  on  the  back.  It  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  North  America,  is  ftowYn  its  motion,  and  emits 
its  urine,  attended  with  a  moft  difagreeable  fmell,  when 
enraged  '5.  The  zibetha,-  has  an  annulated  tail,  and 
the  back  is  ftreaked  with  waves  of  black  and  afh-colour. 
It  is  a  native  of  China,  and  Mexico.  It  is  a  fierce  and* 
ungovernable  animal,  and  ereds  the  hairs  of  its  back 
when  angry.  6.  The  genetta  has  an  annulated  tail,  and. 
the  body  is  fpotted  with  a  dirty  yellow  and  black  colour, - 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Eaft;  and  fmells  of  muflt, 
VIVIPAROUS,  in  natural  hiftory,  an  epithet  applied  to^ 
fuch  animals  as  bring  forth  their  young  alive  and  perfetft^. 
in  conttadiftinaion  to  them  that  Jay  eggs,  w'hicL  are  caU 
led  oviparous  animals,  - 
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UKR.AIN,  a  province  oF  Mufcovy,  lying  northwkrds  of 
Little  Tartary,  fo  called  as  being  a  frontier  againH:  Turky. 

ULADISLAW,  a  city  of  Great  Poland,  fituated  on  the 
river  BoriftheneS,  eighty-miles  north-wert  of  Warfaw : 
E.  long.  19^,  and  N.  lat.  53". 

ULCER,  in  forgery.  See  Surgery,  p.  646. 

ULCERaATION,  in  forgery,  a  little  hole  in  iheikin,  caufed 
by  an  ulcer. 

ULEX,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  diadelphia  decandria 
clafs.  The  calix  confifts  of  two  leaves ;  and  the  pod  is 
about  the  length  of  the  calix.  There  are  two  fpecies, 
one  of  them,  viz.  the  europasus,  or  furze,  a  native  of 
Britain. 

ULIGINOUS,  in  agriculture,  an  appellation  given  to  a 
moid,  moorifh,  and  fenny  foil.  * 

ULLAGE,  in  gauging,  is  fo  much  of  a  caflc  or  other  vcf- 
fe!,  as  it  wants  of  being  full. 

ULM,  an  imperial  city  of  Swabia,  in  Germany,  ninety 
miles  fouth-'Weft  of  Ratifbon;  E.  long.  lo®,  N.  lat. 
48"  24'. 

ULMARIA,  in  botany.  See  Filipendula. 

ULMUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  digynia 
clafs.  The  calix  confifts  of  five  fegments  ;  it  has  no 
corolla;  and  the  berry  is  dry,  compreffed,  and  mem¬ 
branaceous'.  There  are  three  fpecies,  two  of  them  na¬ 
tives  of  Britain,  viz,  the  campeftris,  or  common  elm ; 
and  the  glabra,  or  broad-leaved  elm. 

ULNA,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  178. 

ULNARIS,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  199. 

ULSTER,  the  moft  northern  province  of  Ireland,  the  chief 
town  of  which  is  Londonderry. 

ULTERIOR,  in  geography,  is  applied  to  fome  part  of  a 
country  or  province,  which,  with  regard  to  the  reft  of 
that  country,  is  fituated  on  the  farther  fide  of  the  river, 
mountain,  or  other  boundary,  which  divides  the  country 
into  two  parts. 

ULTIMUS  H/EREs,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Tit.  xxix. 
I,  2. 

ULTRAMARINE,  a  beautiful  blue  colour  ufed  by  the 
painters,  prepared  from  lapis  lazuli  by  calcination. 

ULTRAMONTANE,  fomething  beyond  the  mountains. 

The  term  is  principally  ufed  in  relation  to  Italy  and 
France,  which  are  feparated  by  the  mountains  of  the 
Alps. 

ULVA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  cryptogamia  algx  clafs, 
confiding  of  a  merely  foliaceous  fubdance,  formed  into 
long  cylindrical  tubes.  There  are  10  fpecies,  all  natives 
of  Britain. 

ULULA,  in  ornithology.  See  Strix. 

UMHELLiE.  See  Botany,  p.  637. 

UMBELLIFEROUS  plants,  are  fuch  have  their 
tops  branched  and  fpread  out  like  an  umbrella. 

UMBILICAL,  among  anatomids,  fomething  relating  to 
the  umbilicus  or  navel. 

U^IBILICUS.  the  navel,  in  anatomy.  SeeAwATOMY, 
p  257.  and  Midwijery. 

UMBONE,  a  nam '  ufea  by  fome  for  the  dyle  or  pidil  of 
a  flower. 

UMPIRE,  a  third  perfon  chofen  to  decide  a  controverfy 
left  to  arbitration. 

UNCIA,  in  general,  a  Latin  term  denoting  the  twelfth  part 
of  any  thing  ;  particularly  the  twelfth  part  of  a  pound. 


called  in  Englidi  an  ounce  ;  or  the  twelfth  part  of  a  foot., 
called  an  inch. 

UNCTION,  the  a£I  of  anointing  or  rubbing  with  oil  or 
other  fatty  matter. 

Unction,  in  matters  of  religion,  is  ufed  for  the  chara<fler 
conferred  on  facred  things,  by  anointing  them  with  oiL 
Undions  v/ere  very  frequent  among  the  Hebrews.  They 
anointed  both  their  kings  and  high-prieds  at  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  their  inauguration.  They  alfo  anointed  the  fa¬ 
cred  velTels  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple,  to  fandlify 
and  conf^crate  them  to  the  fervice  of  God.  The  unc¬ 
tion  of  kings  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  ceremony  introduced 
very  late  among  the  Chridian  princes.  It  is  faid,  that 
none  of  the  emperors  were  ever  anointed  before  Judi- 
nian,  or  Judin.  The  emperors  of  Germany  took  the 
pradice  from  thofe  of  the  eadern  empire  :  king  Pepin  of 
France  was  the  fird  who  received  the  undion.  In  the 
ancient  Chridian  church,  undion  always  accompanied  the 
ceremonies  of  baptifm  and  confirmation.  Extreme  unc¬ 
tion,  or  the  anointing  perfons  in  the  article  of  death, 
was  alfo  pradifed  by  the  ancient  Chridians,  in  compliance 
with  the  precept  of  St  James,  chap.  v.  14  and  15  ver- 
fes  ;  and  this  extreme  undion  the  Romidi  church  has  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  facramenr.  In  is  adminidred 
to  none  but  fuch  as  are  afflided  with  fome  mortal  dif- 
cafe,  or  are  in  a  decrepit  age.  It  is  refufed  to  impeni¬ 
tent  perfons,  as  alfo  to  criminals.  The  parts  to  be  a- 
Gointed  are  the  eyes,  the  ears,  the  nodrils,'the  mouth, 
the  hands,  the  feet,  and  the  reins.  The  laity  are  a- 
nointed  in  the  palms  of  the  hands,  but  prieds  on  the 
back  of  it ;  bccaide  the  palms  of  their  hands  have  been 
already  confecrated  by  ordination.  The  parts  above- 
mentfoaed  arc  anointed  in  the  form  of  a  crofs.  The 
pried  begins  anointing  the  fick  perfon’s  eyes,  faying, 
“  May  God,  by  his  holy  anointing,  pardon  you  the  fins 
you  have  committed  by  the  eyes.”  In  like  manner  he 
proceeds  to  the  other  parts,  varying  the  words  according 
to  the  parts  he  anoints. 

UNDECAGON.  is  a  regular  polygon,  of  eleven  fides, 

UNDECEM  VIR,  a  magidrate  among  the  ancient  Atheni¬ 
ans,  who  had  ten  other  collegues  or  alTociates  joined 

^  with  him  in  the  fame  commifiion.  The  funidion  of  the 
undecemviri  at  Athens  were  much  the  fame  as  thofe  of 
the  prevots  de  marechaude  in  France:  they  took  care  of 
the  apprehending  of  criminals,  fecured  them  in  the  hands 
of  judice,  and  when  they  were  condemned,  took  them  a- 
gaio  into  cudody,  that  the  fentence  might  be  executed  on 
them.  They  were  chofen  the  tribes,  each  tribe  na¬ 
ming  its  own  ;  and  as  the  number  of  the  tribes  after 
Callidhenes  was  but  ten,  which  made  ten  members,  a 
feribe  or  notary  was  added,  which  made  the  mimber  e- 
leven. 

UNDER  the  fea^  in  the  feadanguage.  Alhip  is  faid  to  be  fo 
when  file  lies Hill,  or  waits  for  fome  other  fliips,  with  her 
helm  lafiied,  or  tied  up  a-Icc. 

UNDERSTANDING.  See Metap r vs ics,and Logic, 

UNDERWALD,  a  canton  of  Switzerland,  bounded  by 
Switz  and  Lucerri  on  the  north,  by  Uri  on  the  ead,  and 
by  another  part  of  Lucern  on  the  wed  ;  being  about  25 
miles  long,  and  as  many  broad. 

UNDERWOOD,  is  coppice,  or  any  wood  that  is  not  ac¬ 
counted  timber. 

UNDULA- 
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UNDULATION,  in  phyfics,  a  kind  of  tremulous  motion 
or  vibration  obfervable  in  a  liquid,  whereby  it  alternately 
rifes  and  falls  like  the  waves  of  the  fea. 

This  undulaiory  motion,  if  the  liquid  be  fmooth  and 
at  reft,  is  propagated  in  concentric  circles,  as  moft  peo¬ 
ple  have  obferved  upon  throwing  a,flone  or  other  matter 
upon  the  furface'of  a  flagn^int  water,  or  even  upon  touch¬ 
ing  the  furface  of  the  water  lightly  with  the  linger  or 
the  like.  The  reafon  of  thefe  circular  induUtions  is, 
that  by  touching  the  furface  with  your  linger,  there  is 
produced  a  deprelhon  of  the  water  in  the  place  of  contatff. 
By  this  depreffion  the  fubjacent  parts  are  moved  fuccef- 
lively  out  of  their  place,  and  the  other  adjacent  parrs 
thrufl:  upwards,  which  lying  fucceffively  on  the  defeend- 
ing  liquid,  follow  it ;  and  thus  the  parts  of  the  liquid 
are  alternately  raifed  and  depreffed,  and  that  circularly. 
When  a  ftone  is  thrown  into  the  liquid,  the  reciprocal  vi 
brations  are  more  confpicuous 

Undulatory' motion  is  likewife  applied  to  a  motion  in 
the  air,  whereby  its  parts  are  agitated  after  the  like  man¬ 
ner  as  waves  in  the  Tea;  as  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  cafe  when 
the  firing  of  a  raufical  infirument  is  firuck.  This  un¬ 
dulatory  motion  of  the  air,  is  fuppofed  the  matter  or  caufe 
of  found. 

UNGUENT,  in  medicine  and  furgery,  a  topical  remedy  or 
compofition,  chiefiy  ufed  in  the  dreffing  of  wounds  and 
ulcers. 

UNGUIS,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  i6o. 

Unguis,  among  botanifis.  See  Botany,  p.  637. 

UNGULA,  in  geometry,  the  fedion  of  a  cylinder  cut  off 
by  a  plane  paffing  obliquely  through  the  plane,  of  the  bafe 
and  part  of  the  cyiindrie  furface. 

Ungula,  in  natural  hifiory,  the  claw  or  hoof  of  a  qua¬ 
druped. 

UNICORN,  an  animal  famous  among  the  ancients,  but 
looked  on  by  the  moderns  as  fabulous. 

Unicorn-fish,  in  ichthyology.  Sec  Mono  don, 

UNIFORM  denotes  a  thing  to  be  fimilar,  or  conlifient, 
either  with  another  thing  or  with  itfelf,  in  refpe<5t  of  fi¬ 
gure,  firiuflure,  proportion,  and  the  like  ;  in  which  fenfe 
it  fiands  oppofed  to  difform. 

UNIFORMITY,  a  fimilitude,  or  refemblance,  between 
the  parts  of  a  whole  :  fuch  is  that  we  meet  with  in  figures 
of  many  fides,>  and  angles  refpeflively  equal,  and  anlwer- 
able  to  each  other. 

UNIOLA.  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  triandria  digynia 
clafs.  The  calix  confifis  of  many  valves  ;  and  the  fpica 
is  oral  and  carinated.  There  arc  four  fpecies,  none  of 
them  natives  of  Britain. 

UNION,  a  junction,  coalition,  or  aflerablage  of  two  or 
more  different  things  in  one. 

Union  of  lands,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Tit  x.  20. 

Union,  or  the  Union,  by  way  of  eminence,  is  more  par¬ 
ticularly  ufed  toexprefs  the  adl  whereby  the  two  feparate 
kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  were  incorporated 
into  one,  under  the  tide  of  The  kingdom  of  Great-Bntain. 
This  happy  union,  in  vain  attempted  by  king  James  I. 
was  at  length  cfFe^led  in  tl-e  year  1707,  by  the  general 
confent  of  the  queen  and  the  efiates  of  each  realm  The 
chief  articles  of  this  union  are,  That  the  two  kingdoms 
fhall  be  united  into  one  kingdom,  by  the  name  of  Great- 
Britain  :  that  they,  in  confequence  thereof,  be  reprefen- 
ted  by  one  parliament,  of  which  lixteen  peers  and  foriy- 
VoL.  III.  N°99.  3 
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five  commoners  are  to  be  eIe<Sed  for  Scotland,  and  have 
the  fame  privileges  with  thofc  of  England:  that  the  fub- 
je<ffs  of  eiiher  nation  fiiail  have  equal  freedom  of  trade, 
and  be  liable  to  the  fame  cufiom,  and  the  like  laws  for 
public  government,  &c.  The  kirk  or  church  of  Scot¬ 
land  is  confirmed  ;  and  the  courts  of  jufticc  are  to  remain 
the  fame  as  they  were  before  the  union,  yet  fubje<51  to 
legulaiion,  A  court  of  exchequer  is  alfo  erected  in 
Scotland,  to  be  a  court  of  record,  revenue,  and  judica¬ 
ture,  for  ever;  and  barons  of  the  faid  court  are  appointed, 
who  fiiall  be  the  judges  there  ^ 

UNISON,  in  mufick,  the  effetfl  of  two  found?  which 
are  equal  in  degree  of  tune,  or  in  point  of  gravity  and 
acute  nefs. 

UNIT,  or  Unity,  in  arithraetick,  the  number  one,  or 
one  fingle  individual  part  of  difciete  quantity. 

UNITED  Netherlands  confift  of  the  provinces  of  Hol¬ 
land,  Zealand,  Fritfiand  Groningen,  OveryfTel,  Gel- 
derland,  with  Zutphen  and  Utrecht  ;  thefe  arc  bounded 
by  the  German  fea  on  the  north  and  weft  ;  by  the  circle 
of  Weftphalia,  on  the  caft  ;  and  by  Flanders.  Brabant, 
and  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  on  the  fouth;  lying  between  3® 
20'  and  7®  30'  caft  longitude,  and  between  51^  35'  and 
52®  north  Jaritude  ;  being  about  fifty  miles  long,  and 
as  many  bread  including  the  Zuyder-fea,  which  takes 
up  a  confidei  able  fpace  between  thefe  limits. 

UNITY,  in  poetry.  In  the  drama  there  are  three  unities 
to  be  obferved,  viz.  the  unity  of  aifiion,  that  of  time, 
and  that  of  place..  In  the  epic  poem,  the  great,  and 
almoft  only  unity,  is  that  of  the  ar^ion.  Some  regard 
indeed  ought  to  be  had  to  that  of  time  ;  that  of  place 
there  is  no  room  for.  The  unity  of  charadter  is  not  rec¬ 
koned  among  the  unities.  Sec  Composition. 

UNIVERSAL,  fomething  that  is  common  to  many  things, 
or  it  is  one  thing  belonging  to  many  or  all  things. 

UNIVERSE,  a  cblledlive  name,  fignifying  the  whole 
world,  or  the  afiemblage  of  heaven  and  earth,  with  all 
things  therein.  See  Astronomy,  and  Geography. 

UNIVERSITY,  a  colle^Iive  term,  applied  to  an  affemblage 
of  feveral  colleges,  eftablifhed  in  a  city,  wherein  are  pro- 
feflbrs  in  the  feveral  fciences,  appointed  to  teach  them  to 
ftudents,  and  where  degrees  or  certificates  of  ftudy  in  the 
divers- faculties  are  taken  up. 

In  each  univerfity  four  faculties  are  ufually  taught, 
theology,  medicine,. law,  and  the  arts  and  fciences. 

They  are  called  univerfiiies,  or  univerfal  fchools,  hy 
reafon  the  four  faculties  are  fuppofed  to  take  in  the  whole 
compafs  of  ftudy. 

Univerfiiies  had  their  firftrire  in  the  Xllth  and  Xlllth 
centuries.  Thofe  of  Paris  and  Bologna  pretend  to  be  the 
firft  that  were  fet  on  foot  ;  but  they  were  on  a  different 
footing  from  the  univerfities  among  us- 

The  u  iverfities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  feem  enti¬ 
tled  to  greateft  antiquityof  any  in  the  world  ;  and  Baliol 
and  Merton  colleges  in  Oxford,  and  St  Perer  s  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  all  made  colleges  in  the  Xlllth  century,  may  be 
faid  to  be  the  firft  regular  endowments  of  this  kind  in 
EtLope. 

The  univerfities  of  Scotland  are  four,  viz.  ,thofe  of  St. 
Andrews,  Aberdeen,  Edinburgh,  and  Glalgow.  See  E- 

DINBURGH. 

UNIVOC  AL,in  the  fchools,  is  applied  tonvoormore  names, 
or  terms  that  have  but  one  fignificauon  j  in  oppofition  to 
8  X  equivocal^ 
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equivocal,  which  is  where  one  term  has  two  or  more  fig* 
nifications. 

UNLAWFUL,  illegal,  fomething  prohibited  by,  or  con¬ 
trary  to  the  terms  of  law,  either  divine  or  human, 

UNMQOR,  a  term  ufed  at  Tea.  When  a  veficl  which  was 
riding  at  anchor,  weighs  the  fame,  or  gets  it  up,  in  order 
to  fail,  they  Ly  fhe  is  unmooring. 

VOCABULARY,  in  grammar,  denotes  the  colle^ion  of 
the  words  of  a  language,  with  their  fignifications,  other- 
wife  called  \  diUionary,  lexicon,  or  nomenclature.  See 
Dictionary.  ' 

A'  vocabulary  is  properly  a  lelLr  kind  of  dldlionary, 
which  does  not  enter  fo  minutely  into  the  origins  and  dif¬ 
ferent  acceptations  of  words. 

VOCAL,  fomething  that  relates  to  the  voice  or  fpeech: 
thus  vocal  mufick  is  that  fet  to  wo  ds,  efpecially  verfes, 
and  to  be  performed  by  the  voice  ;  in  contradidindtion 
to  inflrumcnral  mulick,  compofed  only  for  inflru  nents, 
vtitbout  finging. 

VOCATIVE,  in  grammar,  the  fifth  flate  or  cafe  of  nouns. 
When  we  name  the  perfon  we  are  fpeaking  to,  or  ad- 
drefs  ourfelves  to  the  thing  we  are  fpeaking  of,  as  if  it 
were  a  perf^n,  the  noun  or  name  requires  a  new  rela¬ 
tion,  w'iicii  the  Latins  and  Greeks  exprefs  by  ^  new 
termination,  ca’Ied  the  vocative  ;  as,  from  domimiSf  a 
lord,  is  formed  the  vocative  d'jmine,  0  lord. 

VOICE,  a  found  produced  in  the  throat  and  month  of  an 
animal,  by  an  aparatus  of  inllruments  for  that  purpofe. 

Voices  are  either  articulate  or  inarticulate.  Articuldis 
voices  are  thofe  whereof  fcveral  confpirc  together  to  form 
fame  aifemblage  or  little  fyftem  of  founds  ;  fuch  are  the 
voices  expreffing  the  letters  of  an  alphabet,  numbers  of 
which  joined  together  form  words.  Inarticula  e  voices 
are  fuch  as  are  not  organized,  or  afiembled  into  words  ; 
fach  is  the  barking  of  dogs,  the  braying  of  alTes,  the  bif¬ 
fing  of  ferpents,  the  finging  of  birds,  uc. 

The  form.^tion  of  the  human  voice,  v/ith  all  the  varie¬ 
ties  thereof  obfervedin  fpeech,  mufick,  <bc.  makes  a  very 
curious  article  of  inquiry  ;  and.  the  apparatus  and  orga- 
nifm  of  the  parts  adrninifiring  thereto,  is  fomething  ex¬ 
ceedingly  furprifing.  Thofe  parts  ars  the  trachea  or 
wind  pipe,  through  which  the  air  pafies.and  repaffes  into 
the  lungs;  the  larynx,  which  is  a  fhort  cylindric  canal 
at  the  head  of  the  trachea  ;  and  the  glottis,  which  is  a 
little  oval  cleft  or  chink  left  between  two  femicircular 
membranes  ftretched  horizontally  wiihinfide  the  larynx  ; 
which  membranes,  though  capable  of  joining  clofe  toge¬ 
ther,  do  generally  leave  an  interval  either  greater  or  lefs 
between  them  called  the  glottis.  A  particuir  defcriptibn 
of  each  part  may  be  feen  in  Anatomy,  Pan  IV. 

Voice,  in  grammar,  a  circumflance  in  verbs,  whereby  they 
come  to  beconfidcred  as  either  active  or  paflive;  i.  e.:  ei 
ther  expreffin^  an  aiftion  impreffcdon  another  fub}e<5t,  as, 
I  beat ;  or  receiving  it  from  another,  as  lam  beaten.  See 
Grammar,  p.  738. 

Voice,  m  matters  of  eledlton,  denotes  a  vote  or  fufFiMge. 

VOiDED,  in  heraldry,  is  underflood  of  an  ordinary  vvliofe 
inner  or  middle  part  is  cut  out,  leaving  nothi  g  but  its 
edgas  to  fliew  its  form,  fo  that  .the  field  appears  through 
it.  Hence-  it  is  needlefs  to  exprefs  the  colour  or  metal 
of  the  voided  part,  becaufe  it  muil  of  courfc  be  that  of 
the  field, 

VOIDER,  in  heraldry,  one  of  the  ordinaries  whofe  fi- 
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gure  is  much  like  that  of  a  flafk  or  flaunch,  only  that  ft 
doth  not  bend  fo  much.  See  Plate  CXLVII.  fig.  24. 

VOL,  among  heralds,  fignifies  the  two  wings  of  a  fowl 
joined  together,  borne  in  armory,  as  being  the  whole 
that  makes  the  flight..  Accordingly,  ademi-voi  is  a  fingle 
wing. 

VOLA,  the  palm  or  infide  of  the  hand,  comprehended 
between  the  fingers  and  the  wriit. 

VOLANT,  in  heraldry,  is  when  a  bird  in  a  coat  of  arms 
is  drawn  flying,  or  having  its  wings  fpread  out. 

VOLATILE,  in' phyfics,  is  commonly  ufed  to  denotea 
m'xed  body  whole  integral  parts  are  eafily  diflipated  by 
fir#"  or  heat  ;  but  is  more  properly  ufed  for  bodies  whofe 
elements  or  firfl  component  parts  are  eafily  feparated  from 
each  other,  and  difperfed  in  air.  See  Chemistry. 

VOI^ ATILtSATION,  the  ad  of  rendering  fixed  bodies 
volatile,  or  of  refolving  'them  by  fire  into  a  fine  fubtle 
vapour  or  fpirit,  which  eafily  djflipates  and  flics  away. 
All  bodies,  even  the  mqft  fixed,  as  gold,  may  be  volatili¬ 
zed  ;  either  of  themfelves,  or  with  the  admixture  of 
fome  volatile  fubflance,  or  fpirit,  by  difliilation  or  fubii- 
mation  ‘ 

VOLERY,  a  great  bird-cage,  lb  large  that  the  birds  have 
room  to  fly  up  and  down  in  it. 

VOLHINIA,  or  Volonia  a  province  of  Poland,  bound¬ 
ed  by  Polefia,  bn  the  north;  by  the  lower  Volhinia,  or 
Uktain,  in  the  territories  of  Ruflia.'  on  the  eaft  t'  by  Po- 
dolia,  on  thefouth  ;  and  by  the  province  of  Red  Ruflia, 
on  the  wefl. 

VOLITION,  the  ad  of  willing.  See Metaph  ysics. 

VOLKAMERI A,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  thedidynamiaan- 
giofperm'a  cla!$.  The  calix  confifls  of  five  fegments  ; 
and  the  berry  contains  two  bilocular  feeds.  There  are  two 
fpecies,  none  of  them  native  of  Britain 

VOLLEY,  a  military  falute,  made  by  difeharging  a  great 
number  of  fire  arms  at  the  fame  time. 

VOLO,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an  appellation  given  to  the 
fl^ves,  who,  during  the  fecond  Punic  war,  oflFered  tbenv- 
felves  to  ferve  in  the  army. 

VOLT,  in  the  manege,  a  round  or  circular  tread  ;  and  hence 
by  the  phrafe,  to  make  volts,  is  underftood  a  gate  of 
two  treads,  made  by  a  horfe  going  Tideways  round  a  cen¬ 
ter,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  thefe  two  treads  make  parallel 
trads,  one  larger  made  by  the  fore-feet,  and  another 
fmaller  made  by  the  hind  feet,  the  croup  approaching  to 
wards  the  centre,  and  the  flioulders  bearing  outwards. 

VOLUME,  in  matters  of  literature,  a  book,  or  writings 
of  a  juft  bulk  to  be  bound  by  itfelf.  The  name  is  deri¬ 
ved  from  the  Latin  volvercy  to  roll  up;  the  ancient 

^  manner  of  making  up  books  being  in  rollsof  bark  or  parch¬ 
ment  See  Book, 

VOLUNTARY,  in  msfick,  a  piece  played  by  a  mnficiaa 
extempore,  according  to  his  fancy.  This  if  often  ufed 
before  he  begins  to  fet  himself  to  play  any  part;cular 
compofition,  to  try  the  ioftrameoi,  and  to  lead  him  into 
the  key  of  the  piece  he  intends  to  perform 

VOLUNTEERS,  mthc  m  litary  art  perfonswhoof  their 
own  accord,  and  at  their  oWo  expence,  ferve  m  the  army,. 

VOLUTA.  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus  of  infcds  belonging 
to  the  order  of  vetnies  tefbeea.  It  is  an  animal  of  the 
fnail  kind,  with  an  unilocular  fpiral  (hell,  of  which  there 
Are  46  rpccies,  difMnpaifticd  by  peculiarities  in  their  ftiells. 

VOLUTE,  in.  architedure,  a  kind  of  fpiral  fcroll,  ufed  in 

the 
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the  Ionic  and  Corapofite  capitals,  whereof  it  makes  the 
principal  charaderiftic  and  ornament*  See  Architec¬ 
ture,  p.  352. 

VOLVULUS,  in  medicine,  a  name  which  fome  authors 
give  to  the  iliac  palTion.  See  Medicine,  p.  114. 

VOMIR,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  163. 

VOMICA,  in  medicine,  is  commonly  taken  for  a  fuppura- 
ted  impofthume,  or  an  abfcefs  with  a  fuppuration.  See 
Medicine,  p.  104. 

Vomica,*  in  pharmacy,  a  flat  comprefled  round  fruit, 
of  the  breadth  of  a  fliilling,  or  fomewhat  more,  and  of 
about  the  thickoefs  of  a  crown. piece.  ■ 

It  is  the  nucleus  of  a  fruit  of  an  Eaft-Indian  tree,  the 
wood  of  which  is  the  lignum  colubrinura  of  thefhops. 

Some  have  prefcribed  fmali  dofes  of  thenux  vomica  as 
a  fpecific  againft  a  gonorrhoea,  'and  others  againll  quar¬ 
tan  agues.  But  we  have  fo  many  good  and  fafe  medi- 
dicines  for  all  tbefe  purpofes,  that  there  feems  no  occa- 
(ion  for  our  having  recourfe  to  fuch  as  thefe,  which  fliew 
fo  many  figns  of  mifehief.  t 

VOMIT,  in  pharmacy.  See  Emetic. 

VOMITING,  in  medicine,  a  retrograde  fpafniodic  motion 
of  the  mufeuiar  fibres  of  the  oefophagus,  ftomach,  and 
intellines.  attended  with  flrong  convulfions  of  the  muf- 
cles  of  the  abdomen  and  diaphragm,  which,  when  gen¬ 
tle,  create  a  naufea  j  when  violent,  a  vomiting.  See  Me¬ 
dicine,  p.  1 1  5. 

VOORN,  one  of  the  Iflands  of  Holland,  bounded  by  the 
river  Maes,  which  divides  it  from  the  continent  ^nd  the 
ifland  of  Iflemunde,  on  the  north  ;  by  the  fea  called  the 
Bies-bofeh,  on  the  eaft  ;  by  another  branch  of  the  Maes, 
which  divides  it  from  the  iflands  of  Gorec  and  Overflac- 

_ kee,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  the  German  fea,  on  the  well  ; 

being  about  twenty-four  miles  long,  and  five  broad. 

VORTEX,  in  meteorology,  a  whirlwind,  or  fudden,  rar 
pid,  and  violent  motion  of  the  air  in  gyres,  or  circles* 
Vortex  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  eddy  or  whirlpool  ;  or  a 
body  of  water,  in  certain  feas  or  rivers,  which  runs  rar^ 
pidly  around,  forming  a  fort  of  cavity  In  the  middle. 

Vortex  in  the  Cartelian  philofophy,  is  a  fyflem  or  col- 
Jeflion  of  particles  of  matter  moving  the  fame  way,  and 
roundjhe  fame  axis. 

Such  vortices  are  the  grand  machines,,  whereby  thofe 
philofophers  fojvemofl:  of  the  motions  and  other  pheno- 
■  mena  of  the  heavenly  bqdies.  A  cordingly,  the  doctrine 
of  thefe  vortices  marke  a  great  part  of  the  Cartefian  phi¬ 
lofophy.. 

VOT  E,  the  fuffrage  or  refolve  of  each  of  the  members' of 
an  aflembly,  where  any  aflFair  is  to  be  carried  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  ;  but  more  particularly  ufed  for  the  refolvesof  the 
members  of  either  houfe  of  parliament. 

VOTIVE  MEDALS,  thofe  on  which  are  exprelTed  the 
vows  of  the  people  for  the  emperors  or  emprelTes.  See 
Medal 

^OW,  a  folemn  and  religious  promife,  or  oath.  See  Oath* 
T'he  ufe  of  vows  is  found  in  moft  religio;  s.  They 
make  up  a  confiderablc  part  of  the  pagan  worlhip,  being 
made  either  in  confequence  of  fome  deliverance,  under 
iome  prefling  necelfity,  or  for  the  fuccefs  qf  fome  enter- 
prize.  Among  the  Jews  all  vows  were  to  be  voluntary, 
and  made  by  perfons  wholly  in  their  own  power  ;  and  if 
fuch  perfon  made  a  vow,  in  any  thing  lawful  and  poflible, 
he  was  obliged  to  fa^fil  it.  If  he  appointed  no  particular 
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time  for  accomplilhing  his  vow,  he  was  bound  to  do  ii* 
inftantly,  left  by  delay  he  fhould  prove  lefs  able,  or  be 
unwilling,  to  execute  his  promife.  Among  the  Romanifls, 
a  perfon  is  conflituted  a  religious  by  taking  three  vows, 
that  of  poverty,  ebaftity,  and  obedience. 

VOWS,  among  the  Romans,  fignified  facrifices,  offerings^ 
prefents,  and  prayers  made  for  the  Caefars  and  emperors^ 
particularly  for  their  profperity  and  the  continuance  of 

.  their  empire.  Thefe  were  at  firft  made  every  five  years, 
then  every  fifteen,  and  afterwards  every  twenty,  and 
were  called  quinquennalia,  decennalia,  and  vincennalia. 

VOWEL,  in  grammar,  a  letter  which  affords  a  complete 
•found  of  itlelf,  or  a  letter  fo  fimple  as  only  to  need  a' 
bare  opening  of  the  mouth  to  make  it  heard,  and  to  form 
a  diflin6l  voice.  • 

The  vowels  are  fix  in  number,  viz.  A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,. 
and  are  called  vowels,  in  contradiflindlion  to  certain  other 
letters,  w'hich,  depending  on  a  particular  application  of 
fome  part  of  the  mouth,  as  the  teeth,  lips  or  palate,  can 
make  no  perfeft  found  without  an  opening  of  the  mouth, 
that  is,  without  the  addition  of  a  vowel,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  called  confonants. 

UPHOLSTER,  Upholsterer,  or  Upholder,  a  tradef- 
man  that  makes  beds,  and  all  forts  of  furniture  thereunto 
belonging,  (be. 

UPL'^ND,  denotes  high  ground,  or,  as  fome  call  it,  terra^ 
firma,  by  which  it  ffands  oppofed  to  fuch  as  is  moorifh, 
marfhy,  or  low. 

Upland,  a  province  of  Sweden,  bounded  by  the  province 
of  Geftricia  on  the  north-weft,  by  the  Baltic  fea  on  the 
north-eaft  and  fouth-eaft,  and  by  Sunderland  and  Weft- 
mania  on  Ihe  fouth  and  weft.. 

UPPINGH.AM,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Rutl..nd,  fituated  fix  miles  fouth  of  Okebam. 

UPRIGHT,  in  heraldiy,  is  ufed  in  refpe<?l  of  ftiell-fifhes, 
as  crevices,  be  when  Handing  ere(ft  in  a  coat.  Inafmucli 
as  they  want  fins,  they  cannot,  according  to  Guiliim,  be 
properly  faid  to  be  hauriant,  that  being  a  term  appropri¬ 
ated  to  fcaly  fifties. 

UPSAL,  a  city  oRce  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Upland, 
and  of  all  Sweden,  being  the  only  archbifhop’s  fee  in 
Scandinavia,  and  an  univerfuy ;  fituated  in  E.  long.  17^  ' 
30',  N.  lat.  60®. 

UPTON,  a  /  market-town  of  Worcefterftiire^  nine  miles 
fc  uih  of  Worceller. 

UPUPA,  in  ornithology^  a  genus  belonging  to  the  order 
of  picse.  The  beak  is  arcuated,  convex,  and  fomewhat 
blunt;  the  tongue  is  obtufe,  entire,  triangular,  and  very 
fhort  ;  and  the  feel  are  fitted  for  walking.  There  are 
two  fpecies,  both  natives  of  India. 

URACHUS,  a  membranous  canal  in  the  foetus  of  quadru¬ 
peds  in  general,  of  a  pyramidal  figure,  extended  imme¬ 
diately  from  the  fundus  of  the  bladder  to  the  navel;  and? 
after  palling  through  this,  it  is  by  degrees  enlarged,  and 
makes  its  way  into  the  allantois  at  right-angles  each  way,, 
or  nearly  fo,  and  conveys  ihe  urine  from  the  bladder  in¬ 
to  the  cavity  of  this  membrane. 

URANBURG,  orURANiBURG,  a  caftle  of  Denmark,  fi¬ 
tuated  on  the  little  ifland  of  Huen,  in  the  Sound,  fix- 
teen  miles  north-eall  of  Copenhagen.  Here  was  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  obfervatory  built  by  that  noble  Dane  Tycho 
Brahe,  and  furnilhed  with  inftruments  for  obferving  the 
cpiufe  and  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
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'URANOSCOPUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  belonging  to 
the  order  of  jugulares.  The  head  is  large,  rough,  and 
deprefled,  the  upper  jaw  being  Ihortcr  than  the  under 
one  ;  there  are  live  dentated  rays  in  the  merabrane  of 
the  gills  ;  and  the  anus  is  in  the  middle  of  the  body. 
There  is  but  one  fpecies,  found  in  the  Mediterranean  fea. 

URBINO,  a  province  of  Italy,  in  the  pope’s  territory, 
bounded  by  Romania  and  the  gulph  of  Venice  on  the 
north  and  eaff,  by  the  marquifate  of  Ancona  on  the  foath, 
and  by  Tufcany  on  the  well,  being  feventy  miles  long, 
and  from  twenty  to  fifty  broad. 

Urbino  is  alfo  the  capital  of  this  province. 

URDE^,  or  Urde'e,  in  heraldry.  A  crofs  «rde  feems  to 
be  the  fame  with  what  we  ocherwife  call  chleche,  or 
chlechee.  See  Chleche. 

URENA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monadelphia  polyan- 
dria  clafs.  The  calix  is  double,  the  exterior  one  con- 
filling  of  five  fegments  ;  the  capfule  has  five  cells  con* 
tainiug  one  feed.  There  are  three  fpecies,  all  natives  of 
China.  ’ 

URETERS,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  268. 

URETHRA,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  272. 

URGFL,  a  town' of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Catalonia, 
capital  of  the  territory  of  Urgel,  fituated  on  the  river 
Segra,  feventy-fivc  miles  north  of  Barcelona. 

URI,  one  off  the  cantons  of  Switzerland  ;  bounded  by  that 
of  Switz,  on  the  north  ;  by  Claris  and  the  Grifons,  on 
the  eafl  ;  by  Underwald,  on  the  fourh  ;  and  by  the 
Canton  of  Bern,  on  the  weft. 

URIM  and  thummim,  among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  a  cer¬ 
tain  oracular  mannner  of  confulting  God,  which  was  done 
by  the  high  prieft  drtfled  in  his  robes,  and  having  on  his 
pe«51:oral  or  breaft-plate. 

Various  have  been  the  fentiments  of  commentators 
concerning  the  urim  and  thummim.  Jofephus,  and  fe- 
veral  others,  maintain,  that  it  meant  the  precious  ftones 
fet  in  the  high  prieft’s  breaft-plate,  which  by  extraordi¬ 
nary  luftre  made  known  the  will  of  God  to  thofe  w'ho 
confulted  him,  Spencer  believes  that  the  urim  and  thum- 
mini  were  two  little  golden  figures  fhut  up  in  the  pectoral 
as  in  a  purfe,  which  gave  refponfes  with  an  articulate 
voice.  .In  ftiort,  there  arc  as  many  opinions  concerning 
the  urim  and  thummim  as  there  are  particular  authors 
that  wrote  about  diem.  ^  The  fafeft  opinion,  according  to 
Broughton,  feems  to  be,  that  the  words  urim  and  thum¬ 
mim  lignify  fome  divine  virtue  and  power  annexed  to  the 
breaft-plate  of  the  high  prieft,  l>y  which  an  oraculous  an- 
fwer  was  obtained  from  God  when  he  wa*-  confulted  by 
the  high-prieft;  and  that  this  was  called  urim  and  thum- 
miin  to  exprefs  the  dcarnefs  and  perfedion  which  thefe 
oracular  anlwcrs  always  carried  with  them  ;  for  urim  fig- 
nifies  light,  and  thuramira  perfedion  ;  thefe  anfwers  not 
being  imperfed  and  ambiguous,  hke  the  heathen  oracles, 
but  clear  and  evident.  The  ufe  made  of  the  urim  and 
thummim  was  to  confult  God  in  difticult  cafes  relating  to 
the  whole  ftate  of  lirael ;  and  fometimes  in  cafes  relating 
to  the  king,  the  fanhedrim,  the  general  of  the  army,  or 
fome  other  great  perfonage. 

URINAL,  in  medicine,  ayrifel  fit  ro  receive  and  hold  u. 
<rine,  and  ufed  accordingly  for  the  convenience  of  fick  per- 
fons.  It  is  ufually  of  glals,  and  crooked  ;  and  fome- 
tiines  it  is  filled  wuh  milk,  to  affwage  the  pain  of  the 
gravel. 
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Urinal,  in  chemiftry,  is  an  oblong  glafs  veficl,  clofed 
for  making  foiutions,  and  fo  called  from  its  refemblancc 
to  the  glafles  in  which  urine  is  fet  to  fettle  for  the  infpec- 
lion  of  thephyfician. 

URINE,  a  ferous  and  faline  flu'd,  of  a  citron-colour,  fe. 
paraied  from  the  blood,  and  carried  by  the  emulgent  ar¬ 
teries  to  the  kidneys,  from  whence  ^  it  defeends  to  the 
bladder  by  the  ureters,  and  is  from  time  to  time  emitted 
thence  by  the  canal  of  the  urethra.  See  Anatomy, 
p.  268.  For  the  analyfis  of  urine,  fee  Chemistry, 
P.  177. 

URN,  a  kind  of  vafe,  of  a  roundifii  form,  but  biggeft  in 
the  middle,  like  the  common  pitchers,  now  feldom  ufed 
but  in  the  way  of  ornament  over  chimney  pieces,  in  buf- 
fTets,  he.  The  great  ufe  of  urns  among  the  ancients, 
was  to  preferve  the  allies  of  the  dead  after  they  were 
burnt;  for  which  reafon  they  were  called  cineraria,  and 
'  runae  cineraria?,  and  were  placed  fometimes  under  the 
tomb-ftone  whereon  the  epitaph  was  cur;  and  fometimes 
in  vaults  in  their  own  houfes.  Urns  were  aifo  ufed  at 
their  facrifices  to  put  liquid  things  in. 

UROGALLUS,  in  ornithology.  SccTetrao. 

URSA,  in  aftronomy.  See  Astronomy,  p.  487. 
URSULINES,  in  church-hiftory#  an  order  of  nuns,  found, 
ed  originally  by  St  Angela  of  Brefcia,  in  the  year  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  thirty  feven,  and  fo  called  from  St  Urfula, 
to  whom  they  were  dedicated.  They  obferve  the  rules 
of  St  Auguftine,  and  are  chiefly  noted  for  taking  on  them 
the  education  and  inrtruiftion  of  young  maids:  theirmo- 
nafteries  are  a  kind  of  fchools  where  young  ladies  of  the 
beft  families  receive  their  education. 

URSUS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  belonging  to 
the  order  of  ferae.  There  are  fix  foreteeth  in  the  upper 
jaw  alternately  hallow  on  the  infide,  and  fix  in  theunder 
jaw,  the  two  lateral  ones  being  labated  ;  the  dog-teeth 
are  fplitary  and  conical  ;  the  grinders  are  five  or  fix;  the 
tongue  is  fmooth  ;  the  eyes  are  furnilhed  with  a  niiftita- 
,  ting  membrane  ;  the  nofe  is  prominent ;  and  there  is  a 
crooked  bone  in  the  penis.  There  are  four  fpecies,  viz„  - 
I.  Theardas,  or  white  bear,  with  an  abrupt  tail.  He 
is  a  native  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  and  feeds  up¬ 
on  berries,  infers,  and  the  bodies  of  dead  cattle.  He 
is  naturally  a  lazy  animal  ;  but  when  enraged,  he  be¬ 
comes  agile  and  furious,  ftanding  credt  and  fighting  with 
his  forefeet.  When  lying,  heconftantly  licks  his  paws. 
The  female  admits  the  male  about  the  end  ol  Otftober,  and 
flie brings  forth  in  1 12  days.  He  never  attacks  a  man,  un- 
lefs  he  be  provoked.  2.  The  meles,  has  the  tail  of  an 
uniform  colour;  the  body  is  afti-coloured  above  and  black 
below,  with  a  longitudinal  black  belt  acrofs  the  eyes  and 
ears.  He  is  likewifc  a  native  of  Europe,  and  dwells  in 
woods  and  the  clifts  of  rocks.  He  feeds  upon  eggs,  in- 
fedts,  the  leaves  of  the  lathynus,  he.  In  the  night  he 
preys  upon  rabbits,  he,  and  feldom  appears  in  the  day. 
He  (huts  himfclf  up  in  a  den  dug  in  the  varth  during  the 
winter,  and  fucks  a  pellicle  or  bladder  fituace  above  the 
anus.  3.  The  lator,  has  an  annular  tail,  and  a  black  belt 
acrofs  the  eyes.  He  is  found  about  the  fea  fliorcs  of  A- 
merica.  He  feeds  upon  eggs,  fowls,  fnails,  he.  The 
lufcus,  has  a  long  tail ;  and  th&  body  is  iron  coloured. 
He  is  a  native  ofHudfon’s  bay. 

URTICA  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monoecia  tetrandria 
" . clafs.  The  calix-of  the  male  coniifts  of  fourleaves,  and 
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that  of  the  female  of  two  valves  ;  neither  of  them  have 
any  corolla;  the  male  has  acup-fhaped  neftanum,  and  the 
female  bears  one fmooth  feed.  The  fpec-es  are  i8,  three 
of  them  natives  of  Britain,  vtz.  the  pilafera,  or  Roman 
nettle ;  the  arens,  or  lelTer  nettle  ;  and  the  dioica,  or 
common  nettle. 

USANCE,  ia  commerce,  is  a  determinate  time  fixed  for 
the  payment  of  bills  of  exchange,  reckoned  either  from 
the  day  of  the  bills  being  accepted,  or  from  the  day  of 
their  date  ;  and  thus  called  becaufe  regulated  by  the  u- 
fage  and  cuftom  ot  the  places  vvhereon  they  ar-  drawn. 

USE,  in  law,  the  profit  or  benefit  ot  lands  and  tenements  ; 
or  atruftand  confidence  repofed  in  a  perfon  for  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  lands,  <bc.  that  he  to  whofe  ufe  the  trufl  is  made 
.  dial  I  receive  the  profits. 

USEDOM,  anitlmd  of  Pomerania,  in  Germany,  fituated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Oder,  in  the  Baltic-fea :  fobjed 
to  the  king'of  Prufiia.  , 

USHANT,  an  ifland  of  France,  fifteen-  miles  wed  of  the 
coad  of  Britany,  at  th  ‘  entrance  of  the  Britith  channel. 

USHER,  an  officer,  or  fervant,  who  has  the  care  and  di- 
re<5tion  of  the  door  of  a  court  hal|,  chamber,  or  the  like, 

UsH^R  of  the  black  rod^  the  elded  of  the  gentlemen  ufhers, 
daily  waiters  at  court,  whofe  doty  is  to  bear  the  rod  before 
the  king  at  thefealiof  St  George,  and  other  folemnities. 

USK,  a  river  of  Wales,  which  rifes  on  the  wed  of  Breck- 
nockffiire,  and  runs  fomh  ead  through  that  country  and 
Monmouthfiiire,  falling  into  the  mouth  of  the  Severn. 
USQUEBAUGH,  a  drong  compound  liquor,  chiefly  ta* 
kcD  by  way  of  dram. 

There  are  feveral  diffierent  methods  of  making  this 
•  liquor ;  but  the  following  is  edeemed  one  of  the  bed  :  To 
two  gallons  of  brandy,  or  other  fpirits,  put  a  pound  of 
Spaniffi-Iiquorice,  half  a  pound  of  raifins  of  the  fan,  four 
ounces  of  currants,  and  three  of  fliced  dates  ;  the  tops  of 
<baum,  mint,  favory,  thyme,  and  the  tops  of  the  flowers 
of  rofemary,  of  each  two  ounces  ;  cinnamon  and  mace, 
well  braifed,  nutmegs,  anifeeds,  and  coriander-feeds, 
bruifed  likewife,  of  each  four  ounces;  of  citron,  or  lemon, 
and  orange-peel,  feraped,  ©f  each  an  ounce:  Ictallthefe 
infufe  forty-eight  hours  in  a  warm  place,  often  ffiaking 
them  together:  then  let  them  dand  in  a  cool  place  for  a 
week  :  after  which  the  clear  liquor  is  to  be  decanted  off, 
and  to  it  is  to  be  put  an  equal  quantity  of  neat  white  port, 
and  a  gallon^pf  canary;  after  which  it  is  to  be  fweetened 
with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  double-refined  fugar. 

tJSTION,  in  pharmacy,  the  preparing  of  certain  fubdan- 
ces  by  burning  them. 

USTULATION,  a  word  ufed  by  pharmaceutic  writers,  to 
exprefs  the  reading  or  torrefying  of  humid  or  moid  fub- 
danccs  over  a  gentle  fire,  fo  as  to  render  them  fit  for 
powdering. 

USUCAPTION,  in  the  civil  I.4V/,  is  an  acquifition  of  the 
property  of  a  thing,  by  a  poffeffion  and  enjoyment  thereof 
for  a  certain  term  of  years  preferibed  by  law, 

USUFRUIT,  in  the  civil  law  the  ufe  or  enjoyment  of 
any  lands  or  tenements  ;  or  the  right  of  receiving  the 
fruits  and  profits  of  an  inheritance,  or  other  thing, 
without  a  power  of  alienating  or  changing  the  property 
‘tliereof. 

USURER,  a  perfon  charged  with  a  habit  or  adl  of  ufury. 

Usury. 
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USURIOUS  CONTRACT,  is  any  bargain  or  contra<!l  where¬ 
by  a  man  is  obl'ged  to  pr.y  more  intered  for  money  than 
the  datute  allows. 

USURPATION,  in  law,  is  an  injurious  ufing  or  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  a  thing  for  continuance  of  time,  that  belongc 
of  right  to  another. 

USURIT,  in  the  general,  denotes  a  gain  or  profit  which  a 
perfon  makes  of  his  money,  by  lending  the  fame  ;  or  it  is 
an  increafe  of  the  principal,  exacted  for  the  loan  thereof; 
or  the  price  a  borrower  gives  for  the  ufe  of  a  fum  credit¬ 
ed  to  him  by  the  1  nder,  called  alfo  intered. 

The  word  ufury  is  generally  taken  in  an  evil  fenfe, 
VIZ,  for  an  unlawful  profit  which  a  perfon  makes  of  his 
money  ;  in  which  fenle  it  is,  that  ufury  is  forbidden  by 
the  civil  and  eeclefiadical,  and  even  by  the  law  of  nature. . 
See  Law,  Tit.  xxxiii.  37. 

UTERINE,  fomething  belonging  to  the  uterus  or  womb 
of  a  woman. 

Brother  or  Sifter  Uterine,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law, 
Tit.  xxvii.  3 . 

UTERUS,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  -p.  274, 

UTILE,  a  Latin  term,  fignifying  profitable  or  uleful  ;  in 
which  fenfe  it  isfometimes  ufed  by  Engliffi  writers, 

UTOXETER,  a'  market-town  of  Staffordffiire,  twelve 
miles  fouth-ead  of  Stafford. 

Utrecht,  the  c.apital  of  a  province  of  the  fame  name, 
in  the  united  Netherlands,  fituated  twenty^  three  miles 
fouth-ead  of  Amderdam. 

UTRICULARIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  diandria  mo- 
nogynia  clafs.  The  corolla  is  ringent  and  calcarated ; 
thecaiix  confids  of  two  equal  leaves;  and  the  capfuleof 
one  cell.  There  are  five  fpecies,  two  of  them  natives 
of  Britain,  viz,  the  vulgaris,  or  common  hooded  milfoil; 
and  the  minor,  or  ieffet  hooded  milfoil. 

UVAursi,  in  botany.  See  Vaccin ium. 

uvea,  in  anatomy.  Sec  Anatomy,  p.  289. 

VULCANO,  or  Volcano,  in  natural  hidory,  a  burning 
mountain,  or  one  that  vomits  forth  fire,  flame,  affies, 
cinders,  ^c. 

As  to  the  caufe  ofvulcanos,  it  is  found  by  experience, 
that  there  are  feveral  inflammable  bodies,  which,  being 
mixed  together  in  due  proportion,  will  kindle  into  flame 
by  fermentation  alone,  without  the  help"  of  any  fiery  par¬ 
ticles.  Thus  M.  Lemery  having  covered  up  in  the 
earth  about  fifty  pounds  of  a  mixture,  compofed  of  equal 
parts  of  fulphur  and  filings  of  iron,  tempered  with  water; 
after  eight  or  nine  hours  time,  the  earth  where  it  lay 
vomited  up  flames.  From  this  experiment  we  fee  the 
true  caufe  of  the  fire  of  .^tna,  Vefuvius,  and  other  burn¬ 
ing  mountains,  which  probably  are  made  up  of  fulphur 
and  fome  other  matter  proper-  to  ferment  with  it,  and 
take  fire. 

VULGATE,  a  very  ancieniLatin  tranflation  of  the  B  ble, 
and  the  only  one  the  church  of  Rome  acknowledges  au¬ 
thentic.  See  Bible. 

VULNERARY,  in  medicine,  an  epithet  given  to  remedies 
proper  for  the  cure  of  wou"ds  and  ulcers. 

VULPES,  the  Fox.  See  Can  is. 

VULTUR,  a  genus  of  b^rds  belonging  to  the  order  of 
accipitres.  The  beak  is  drait,  and  crooked  at  the  point; 
the  head  has  no  feather*,  on  the  forepart  being  only  na¬ 
ked  flein  ;  and  the  torvgue  is  bifid.  There  are  eight  fpe- 
8  y  cieSi. 
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cies  cliflinpuifhed  principally  by  their  colour  and  fitui 
tion  of  caruncles. 

VULVA,  in  anatomy,  SeeANATCMY,  p. 

UVULA,  in  anaromy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  305. 
UVULARIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  hexandria 
monogynia  clafs.  The  corolla  conliils  ot  fix  ilraight 
petals  ;  the  neflarii  are  little  pits  at  the  bafe  of  each 
petal  j  and  the  filaments  are  very  fliort.  There  are 
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three  fpecies,  none  of  them  natives  of  Britain. 
UXBRIDGE,  a  market-town  of  Middlvjfex,  fituated  on 
the  river  Colne,  fifteen  miles  well  of  London. 
UZBECK,  Tartary,  a  large  country  of  Afia,  bound¬ 
ed  by  Calmuc  Tartary  on  the  north,  by  Tibet  on  the- 
call,  by  India  and  Perfia  on  the  fouth,  end  by  a  great 
defart,  which  feparates  it  from  the  Cafpian  lea,  on  the 
weft,  - 
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WAAG,  a  river  of  Hungary,  which  rifes  in  the  Car¬ 
pathian  mountains,  on  the  confines  of  Poland,  and 
running  firft  from  eaft  to  weft,  then  turns  fouth,  and  puf¬ 
fing  by  Leopoldfladt,  falls  into  the  Danube,  oppofite  to 
the  ifland  of  Schut. 

WAAL,  a  river  of  the  United  Ne  herlands,  being  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Rhine,  which  runs  from  e«ift  to  weft, 
through  the  Bctu,  inthe  province  ofGuelderland,  palling 
by  Nimeguen,  Tiel,  Bommel,  and  Gorcum,  and  conti¬ 
nuing  its  courfe  eaftward,  unites  its  waters  with  the  Maes, 
and,  palling  by  Dort,  falls  into  the  German  fea  below 
the  Briel. 

WADD,  or  Wadding,  is  a  ftopplc  of  paper,  hay,  ftraw, 
or  the  like,  forced  into  a  gun  upon  the  powder,  to  keep 
it  clofe  in  the  chamber;  or  to^put  up  clofe  to  the  lliot, 
to  keep  it  from  rolling  out. 

WADSET,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Tit.  xv,  i,  ^c. 
WAFT.  To  waft  a  Ihip,  is  to  convoy  her  fafe,  as  men  of 
war  do  merchant  Ihips.  To  make  a  waft,  is  to  hang  out 
fome  coat,  fea  gown,  or  the  like,  on  the  main  Ibrouds 
of  the  Ihip.  as  a  fignal  for  people  to  come  aboard,  and 
fignifying  that  the  Ihip  is  in  great  diftrefs. 

WAFERS,  or  Watfers,  arc  made  thus:  take 

very  fine  flower,  mix  it  with  glair  of  eggs,  ifinglafs,  and 
a  little  ycaft  ;  mingle  the  materials;  beat  them  well  to¬ 
gether;  fpread  the  batter,  being  made  thin  with  gum- 
waier,  on  even  tin  plates  ;  and  dry  them  in  a  ftovc ;  then 
cut  them  out  for  ufc. 

You  may  make  them  of  what  colour  you  pleafe,  by 
tinging  the  paftc  with  brazil  or  vermilion  f^ur  red  ;  indigo 
or  verditer,  ^c.  for  blue  ;  faffron,  turmerics,  or  gam- 
booge,  for  yellow. 

WAGGON,  a  wheel- carriage,  of  which  there  arc  va¬ 
rious  fornrs,  acconvmodaied  to  the  different  ufes  they  are 
intended  for.  The  common  waggon  confifts  of  the  ftiafts 
or  rads,  being  the  two  pieces  whicb  the  hind  horfe  bears 
up ;  the  welds ;  the  ftoics,  or  crofs  pieces,  which  hold 
the  fhafts  together;  the  bolfter,  being  that  part  on  which 
the  fore  wheels  and  the  axle-tree- turn  in  wheeling  the 
waggon  acrofs  the  road*,  the  cheft  or  body  of  the  wag¬ 
gon,  having  the  ftaves  or  r<iils  fixed  thereon  ;  the  bales, 
or  hoops,  which  compofe  the  top  '  the  tilt,  the  place  co¬ 
vered  with  cloth,  at  the  end  of  the  waggon,  See  Me¬ 
chanics,  p.  50. 
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W  \GRIA,  the  caftern  divifion  of  the  duchy  of  Holftein, 
in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  Germany,  bounded 
by  the  Baltic  fea  on  the  north,  tail,  and  fouth. 

WAGTAIL,  in  ornithology.  See  Motacilla. 

WAIF,  m  law.  a  term  applied  to  fuch  goods  us  a  thief  ha¬ 
ving  fcionioi.fly  llolen,  on  his  being  clofely  purfued  are 
waved  or  left  by  vhe  felon,  which  become  forfeited  to  the 
king,  or  lord  of  the  manor. 

WAIGRA  rS  STRAITS,  fituated  between  Nova  Zembla 
and  Rullia,  through  which  the  Dutch  failed  to  the  north, 
as  high  as  75®,  in  order  to  difeover  a  nortb-eaft  paf- 
fage  to  China  and  the  Eaft  Indies. 

WAINSCOT,  in  building,  the  timber  work  thatferves  to 
line  the  walls  of  a  room,  being  ulually  made  in  pannels, 
and  painted,  to  ferve  inftead  ot  hangings. 

WAKE  of  a  Jhipt  is  the  fraooth  water  aftern  when  fhe  is 
under  fail;  this  ftiews  the  way  fhe  has  gone  in  the  lea, 
whereby  the  mariners  judge  what  way  fhe  makes. 

Wake,  is  the  cve-feaft  of  the  dedication  of  churches, 
which  is  kept  with  feafting  and  rural  diverfions. 

WAKEFIELD,  a-market-towu  m  the  weft-riding  ofYork- 
ftiire,  fituated  on  the  river  Caulder,  twenty-four  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Y  )rk. 

jiiiion  of  WAKENING,  in  Scots  law.  Sec  Law,  Tit, 

XXX.  26 

WALACHIA,  a  province  of  Turky  in  Europe,  bounded 
by  the  Irongaic  mountains,  which  Icparate  it  from  Tran- 
fiivania,  on  the  north- weft;  by  Moldavia,  on  the  north- 
eaft  ;  by  the  river  Danube,  which  feparates  it  from  the 
province  of  Bulgaria,  on  the  fouth-eaft  ;  and  the  fame  ri¬ 
ver  feparates  it  from  the  province  of  Servia  on  the  fouth* 
weft.  It  is  two  hundred  miles  long,  and  one  hundred 
broad. 

WALCOURT,  a  town  of  the  bifhopric  of  Liege,  fituated 
on  the  confines  of  Namur,  eighty  miles  fouth  of  Charleroy.. 

WALDEC,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  the  Up¬ 
per  Rhine,  and  landgraviate  of  HefTc  Caffel>  twenty  miles 
foiuh  weft  of  HefTe  CafTel  city. 

WALDEN  a  market-town  of  EfTex,  fituated  twenty-five 
miles  north-weft  of  Chelmsford. 

WALE,  or  Wales,  in  a  fhip,  thofe  outermoft  timbers  in 
a  fh  p’s  fide,  on  which  the  failors  let  their  feet  in  climbing 
up.  They  are  reckoned-from  the  wat.r,  and  are  called 
her  firft,  iecond,  and  third  wale,  or  bend. 


Wale- 
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Wale-knot,  around  knot  or  knob  made  with  three  ftrands 
of  a  tope,  fo  that  it  cannot  flip,  by  which  the  tacks,  top- 
fail  flieets,  and  ftoppers  are  made  faft,  as  alfo  fome  other 
ropes. 

Wale  REARED,  on  board  a  flilp,  a  name  the  Teamen  give 
to  a  fliip,  which,  after  {he  conies  to  her  bearing,  is  built 
flrait  up  :  this  way  of  building,  though  it  does  not  look 
.  well,  nor  is,  as  the  feanaen  term  it,  fliip-lhapen ;  yet  it 
has  this  advantage,  that  a  fhip  is  thereby  more  roomy 
within  board  and  becomes  thereby  a  wholefomc  fiiip  at 
Tea,  efpecially  if  her  bearing  be  well  laid  out. 

WALES,  a  principality  in  the  wed  of  England,  compre¬ 
hending  12  counties,  bounded  by  Chelhire,  Shropfhire, 
Hcrcfordfliire,  and  Monmouthlhire,  on  the  eaft,  and  fur* 
rounded  by  the  fea  called  the  Irifli  channel,  on  the  north, 
wefl,  and  fouth. 

Ne'w  Wales,  the  fouth-wefl:  coaft  of  Hudfon’s  Bay,  in 
North  America,  To  called  ;  now  polfclTed  by  the  Englifli 
Hudfon’s  Bay  company, 

WALL  in  architedture,  the  principal  part  of  a  building,  as 
ferving  both  to  inclofe  it,  and  fupport  the  roof,  floors, 
Walls  are  diftinguifhed  into  various  kinds,  from  the 
matter  whereof  they  confifl,  as  plaftered  or  mud-walls, 
brick-walls,  flone  walls.  flint  or  boulder  walls,  and  board¬ 
ed  walls.  See  Architecture. 

WALLINGFORD,  a  borough  town  of  Berkfliire,  lltua- 
ted  on  the  river  Thames,  twelve  miles  north  of  Reading. 

WALLOONS,  the  inhabitants  of  a  confiderable  part  of 
the  Spaniili  Netherlands,  viz  thofe  of  Artois,  Hainault, 
Namur  Luxemburgh,  and  part  of  Flanders  and  Brabant. 

The  Walloon  language  is  faid  to  have  been  that  of  the 
ancient  Gauls  or  (J;hs. 

WALRUS,  in  zoology.  See  Phoca. 

WALNUT  TREE  in  botany  See  Juglans. 

WALSALL,  a  market-town  of  SiafTordlliTe,  thirteen 
miles  fouth  of  St  {Ford 

WALSHAM  a  market-town  of  Norfolk,  eleven  miles 
north  of  Norwich. 

WALSINGHAM,  a  market  town  of  Norfolk,  eighteen 
miles  north-wefl  of  Norwich. 

WALTHAM,  a  market  town  of  Leicefterihire,  fixteen 
miles  norrh  call  of  Leicefler. 

WALTHERIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monadelphia 
pentandria  clafs. 

WAPENTAKE,  (from  the  Saxon)  the  fame  with  what 
we  call  a  hundred,  and  more  efpecially  ufed  in  the  nor¬ 
thern  counties  beyond  the  river  Trent.  There  have  been 
feveral  conjedlures  as  to  the  original  of  the  word  ;  one 
of  which  is,  that  anciently  mu  lers  were  made  of  the  ar¬ 
mour  and  weapons  of  the  inhabitants  of  every  hundred  ; 
and  from  thbfe  that  could  not  find  fufficient  pledges  of 
their  good  abearing,  their  weapons  were  taken  away,  and 
given  to  othets  ;  whence,  it  is  faid,  this  word  is  derived. 
See  Hundred 

WAR.  a  Gontclf  or  difference  between  princes,  flates,  or 
large  bodies  of  people  ;  w'hich  nor  being  determined  by 
the  ordinary  meafures  of  equity  and  jultice,  is  referred 
to  the  deeition  of  the  fword. 

WARD,  la  word  of  divers  fignifications :  thus,  a  ward  in 
London,  is  a  part  of  the  city  committed  to  the  fpecial 
charge  of  one  of  the  aldermen  of  the  city.  There  are 
twenty-fix  wards  in  London,  which  are  as  hundreds,,  and 


the  parillies  thereof  as  towns.  A  forell  is  alfo  divided’ 
into  wards,  and  fo  are  mofl;  of  our  hofpitals. 

Ward-holding,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Tit.  xi.  i- 

Ward-hook,  or  Wad d- hook,  in  gunnery,  a  rod  or  ftafF 
with  an  iron  end  turned  ferpent-wife,  or  like  a  ferew,  to 
'  draw  the  wadding  out  of  a  gun  when  it  is  to  be  unloaded. 
See  Wadd. 

WARDEN,  or  Guardian,  one  who  has  the  charge  or 
keeping  of  any  perfon,  or  thing,  by  office.  See  Guar¬ 
dian. 

Such  is  the  warden  of  the  fleet,  the  keeper  of  the  flect- 
prifon  ;  who  has  the  charge  of  the  prifoners  there,  elpe- 
cially  fuch  as  are  committed  from  the  court  of  chancery- 
for  contempt. 

Warden s .  See  Church. 

Wardhuys,  a  port  of  Norwegian  Lapland,  120  miles 
fouih-ealt  of  the  north  cape :  E.  long.  28°,'  and  N. 
lat.  71°, 

WARDMOTE,  in  London,  is  a  court  fo  called,  which  Is 
kept  in  every-ward  or  the  city,  aniwering  to  the  curiata 
coraitia  in  ancient  Rome 

WARDROBE,  z  clofet,  or  little  room  adjoining  to  a  bed¬ 
chamber,  ferving  to  dif pole  and  keep  a  perion’s  apparel  in 
or,  tor  a  fervant  to  lodge  in,  to  be  at  hand  to  wait,  (be. 
Wardrobe,  in  a  prince’s  court,  is  an  apartment  where-- 
in  his  robes,  wearing  appmel,  and  other  necelTancs,  are 
preferved  under  the  care  and  diredtion  of  proper  officers  ; 
as  the  maffer  of  the  wardrobe,  clc  rk,  <bc.  of  the  wardrobe, 

WARE,  a  market-town  of  Hertfo- dOijre,  under  the  meri¬ 
dian  of  London,  and  twenty  miles  north  of  that  city. 

WAREHAM,  a  borough  of  Dorletfliire,  feventeen  miles 
eafl  of  Do  chefler  " 

WARMINSTER,  a  market-town  of  Wihfliire,  feventeen 
m  les  noith-weff  of  Sai.fbury. 

WARN,  in  law,  is  to  lumnion  a  perfon  to  appear  in  a  court, 
of  juflice. 

Warning  of  Tenants^  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Tit. 
xiii.  16. 

WARP,  in  the  rDanufadtures,  is  the  threads,  whether  of 
fiik,  wool,  linen,  hemp,  be.  that  are  extended  length-* 
wife  on  the  weaver’s  loom  ;  and  a-crofs  which  the  work¬ 
man  by  means  of  his  fhuttie  palfes  the  threads  of  the  woof,, 
to  form  a  cloth,  ribband,  fuflian,  or  other  matter. 

WARRANDICE,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Tit.  x.  ii. 

WARRANT,  an  adl,  inflrument,  or  obligation,  whereby 
a  perfon  authorifes  another  to  do  fomething  which  he  0- 
therwife  had  not  a  right  to  do. 

WARRANTY,  a  promiie  or  covenant  by  deed,  made  by 
the  bargainer  for  himfelf  and  his  heirs,  to  warrant  and^ 
fecure  the  bargainee  and  hiS  heirs  againft  all  men  for  ea-^ 
joying  the  thing  agreed  on  between  them. 

WARREN,  a  franchife,  or  place  privileged  cither  by  pre- 
fcripiion  or  grant  from  the  king,  to  keep  beads  and  fowl 
of  warren  in  ;  as  rabbits,  hares,  partridges,  pheafants,  be, 

WARRINGTON,  a  market-town  of  Lancafhire,  feven¬ 
teen  miles  eafl:  of  Liverpool. 

WARSAW,  the  capital  of  Warfovia,  and  of  the  kingdona 
of  Poland;  E.  long.  21®  and  N.  lat.  52"^-^  I5^ 

WARSOVIA,  a  province  of  Poland,  bounded  by  Pruflia, 
on  the  north  ;  by  Polachia,  on  the  eaft  ;  by  the  province 
of  Little  Poland,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  that  of  Great  Po¬ 
land,  on  tbe  weft, 
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jWART,  in  Surgery,  a  little  round  hard  excrefcencc  ariCng 
from  tile  hsfh  like  a  pea. 

WARWICK,  the  capita!  of  Warwickfliirc,  fituated  on  the 
river  Avon,  eighty  m»les  north-weft  of  London  :  W. 
loog.  1°  32',  N.  iat.  52®  20^ 

WASH,  among  diftillers,  the  fermentable  liquor  ufed  by 
the  mah-diftillers.  See  Brewery. 

WASHING,  in  painting,  is  when  a  defign,  drawn  with  a 
pen  or  crayon,  has  fome  one  colour  laid  over  it  with  a 
pencil,  as  Indian  ink,  biftre,  or  the  like,  to  make  it  ap¬ 
pear  the  more  natural,  by  adding  the  rtiadow  of  promi¬ 
nences,  aperture,  ^c.  and  by  imitating  the  particular 
matters  whereof  the  thing  is  fuppofed  to  confift. 

Thus  they  wafh  with  a  pale  red,  to  imitate  brick  and 
tile  ;  with  a  pale  Indian-blue,  to  imitate  water  and  flate  ; 
with  green,  for  trees  and  meadows ;  with  faffron  or 


W  A  T  C  H  and  C 

A  Clock  is  a  machine  conftrufled  in  fuch  a  manner,  and 
regulated  by  fuch  uniform  movements,  as  to  meafure 
time  and  all  its  fubdivifions  with  great  exa^lnefs.  The 
fame  deiinition  comprehends  watches  of  all  kinds  ;  and  in¬ 
deed  tivpy  are  both  made  upon  the  fame  principles.  We  (hall 
therefore  give  a  view  of  the  conftrudlion  of  both  thefc  ma- 
'chines  under  this  article. 

Of  the  Mechaniftn  «^Clocks,  and  hi>vjihey  meafure  Time. 

The  firft  figure  of  Plate  CLX  is  a  profile  of  a  clock  ; 
P  is  a  weight  fufpended  by  a  rope  that  winds  about  the  cy¬ 
linder  or  barrel  ,C,  which  is  fixed  upon  the  axis  a  a  ;  the 
pivots  h  b  go  into  holes  ma'de  in  the  plates  TS,  TS,  in  which 
they  turn  freely.  Thefe  plates  are  made  of  brafs  or  iron, 
and  are  conneAed  by  means  of  four  pillars  Z  Z  ;  and  the 
whole  together  is  called  the  frame. 

I'he  weight  P,  if  not  reftrained,  would  necHTarily  turn 
the  barrel  C  with  an  uniform  accelerated  motion,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  ifthe  weight  wasfailing  freely  from  a  height. 
But  the  barrel  is  furnifhed  with  a  ratchet  wheel  K  K,  the 
right  fide  of  whofe  teeth  ftrikes  againft  the  click,  wliich  is 
fixed  with  a  ferew  to  the  wheel  D  D,  as  reprefented  in 
fig.  2.  fo  that  the  adion  of  the  weight  is  communicated  to 
the  w'heel  D  D,  the  teeth  of  which  a<ft  upon  the  teeth  of 
the  fmall  wheel  d  which  turns  upon  the  pivots  c  c.  This 
communication  of  the  teeth  of  one  wheel  with  another  is 
called  engrenage  or  pitching;  and  a  fmall  wheel,  like  dy  is 
called  a  pinion. 

The  wheel  E  E  is  fixed  upon  the  axis  of  the  pinion  d  ; 
and  the  motion  communicated  to  the  wheel  D  D  by  the 
we-ght  is  tranimitted  to  the  pinion  dy  confequenily  to  the 
wheel  E  E,  as  hkewife  to  the  pinion  and  wheel  F  F,  which 
moves  the  pinion  fy  upon  the  axis  of  which  the  crowm  or  ba¬ 
lance  wheel  G  H  is  fixed.  The  pivots  of  the  pinion  /"play  in 
holes  of  the  plates  L  M  which  arc  fixed  horizontally  to  the 
plates  T  S.  In  a  word,  the  motion  begun  by  the  weight 
is  tranfmitted  from  the  wheel  G  H  to  the  palettes  I  K, 
which  communicates. its  motion  by  means  of  the  fork  U  X 
riveted  on \he  p.ilettes,  to  the  pendulum  A  B,  which  is  fuf 
pended  upon  the  hook  A.  The  pendulum  A  B  describes, 
round  the  point  A,  an  arc  of  a  circle  alternately  going  and  re- 


F»^ench  berries,  for  gold  or  brafs;  and  with  feyeral  co¬ 
lours,  for  marbles. 

Washing  ^  Ores,  the  purifying  an  ore  of  any  metal,  by 
means  of  wzttTy  from  earths  and  ftones,  which  would  o- 
therwife  render  it  difficult  of  fufion*  Sec  Chemistry, 
p.  130. 

WASP,  in  zoology.  See  Vespa. 

WASTE  of  a  Shipy  is  that  part  of  her  between  the  mam 
and  fore  maft. 

Waste- BOARDS,  are  boards  fometimes  fet  upon  the  fide 
of  a  boat,  or  other  velTel,  to  keep  the  lea  from  breaking 
into  her. 

WATCH,  in  the  art  of  war,  a  number  of  men  pofied  at 
any  paflage,  or  a  company  of  the  guards  who  go  on  the 
patrol. 

LOCKWORK. 

turning.  If  then  the  pendulum  be  once  put  in  motion  by  a 
puffi  of  the  hand,  the  weight  of  the  pendulum  at  B  will 
make  it  return  upon  itfelf,  and  it  will  continue  to  go  alter¬ 
nately  backward  apd  forward  till  the  refiftance  of  the  air 
upon  the  pendulum,  and  the  fridtion  at  the  point  of  fufpen- 
fion  at  A,  deftroys  the  original  imprefted  force.  But  as,  at  . 
every  vibration  of  the  pendulum,  the  teeth  of  the  balan  e- 
wheel  G  H  adt  fo  upon  the  palettes  I  K,  (the  pivots  upon  the 
axis  of  thefe  palettes  play  in  two  holes  of  the  potcnce  /  /,) 
that  after  one  tooth  H  has  communicated  motion  to  the  pa¬ 
lette  K,  that  tooth  efcapes  ;  then  the  oppofite  tooth  G  adfs 
upon  the  palette  1,  and  efcapes  in  the  fame  manner ;  and  thus 
each  tooth  of  the  wheel  efcapes  the  palettes  I,  Kj  after  ha¬ 
ving  communicated  their  motion  to  the  palettes  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  that  the  pendulum,  inftead  of  being  ftopt,  continues  to 
move.  ’ 

The.wheel  E  E  revolves  in  an  hour  ;  the  pivot  c  of  this 
wheel  paftes  through  the  plate,  and  is  continued  to  r; 
upon  the  pivot  is  a  wheel  N  N  with  a  long  focket  fa- 
ftened  in  the  centre;  upon  the  extremity  of  this  focket  r  the 
minute-hand  is  fixed.  The  wheel  N  N  adls  upon  the  wheel 
O  ;  the  pinion  of  which,  />,  adls  upon  the  wheel  fixed 

upon  a  focket  which  turns  along  with  the  wheel  N  This  ^ 

wheel  g  g  makes  its  revolution  in  12  hours,  upon  the  barrel 
of  which  the  hour-hand  is  fixed. 

From  the  above  defeription  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  i.  That  the 
weight  p  turns  all  the  wheels,  and  at  the  fame  time  conti¬ 
nues  the  motion  of  the  pendulum  2.  That  tfie  quicknefs 
of  the  motion  of  the  wheels  is  determined  by  that  of  the 
pendulum.  3  That  the  wheels  point  out  the  parts  of  time 
divided  by  the  uniform  motion  of  the  pendulum 

When  the  cord  upon  which  the  v/eight  is  fufpended  is 
entirely  run  down  from  off  the  barrel,  it  is  wound  up  again 
by  means  of  a  key,  which  goes  on  the  fquare  end  of  the  ar¬ 
bor  at  by  turning  it  in  a  contrary  direction  from  that  in 
which  the  weight  defeends.  For  *this  purpofe.  the  inclined 
fide  of  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  R  (fig.  2  )  removes  the  click  . 
C,  fo  that  the  ratchet-wheel  R  turns  while  the  wheel  D  is 
at  reft:  But  as  Toon  as  the  cord  is  wound  up,  th  click  faPs 
in  between  'he  teeth  the  wheel  D  and  he  right  fide  of 
the  teeth  again  aft  upon  the  end  of  the  click,  which  obliges 
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the  wheel  D  to  turn  along  with  the  barrel  ;  and  the  fpring 
A  keeps  the  crank  between  the  teeth  of  the  ratchet-wheel  R. 

We  fliail  now  explain  how  time  is  mcafured  by  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  pendulum  ;  and  how  the  wheel  E,  upon  the  axis 
of  which  the  minute-hand  is  fixed,  makes  but  one  precife 
revolution  in  an  hour.  The  vibrations  of  a  pendulum  are 
performed  in  a  fliorter  or  longer  lime  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  the  pendulum  itfelf.  A  pendulum  of  3  feet  84 
French  lines  in  length,  makes  3600  vibrations  in  an  hour  ; 
s.  e.  each  vibration  performed  in  a  fecond  of  time,  and 
for  that  reafon  it  is  called  a  fecond  pendulum.  But  a  pen- 
dulum  of  9  inches  24  French  lines  makes  7200  vibrations 
in  an  hour,  or  two  vibrations  in  a  fecond  of  time,  and  is 
called  a  balj-fecond  pendulum.  Hence,  in  conftruamg  a 
wheel  whole  revolution  mult  be  performed  in  a  given  time, 
the  time  of  the  vibrations  of  the  pendulum  which  regulates 
its  motion  mult  be  conlidered,  Stippoling,  then,  that  the 
pendulum  AB  makes  7200  vibrations  in  an  hour,  let  us 
confider  how  the  .wheel  E  fhall  take  up  an  hour  in  making 
one  revolution.  This  entirely  depends  on  .the  number  of 
teeth  in  the  wheels  and  pinions.  If  the  balance-wheel  con- 
fills  of  30  teeth,  it  will  turn  once  in  the  time  that  the  pen 
duium  makes  60  vibrations ;  for  at  every  turn  of  the  wheel, 
the  fame  tooth  ads  once  on  the  palette  I,  and  once  on  the 
palette  K,  which  occalions  two feparate  vibrations  in  the  pen¬ 
dulum  ;  and  the  wheel  having  30  teeth,  it  occalions  twice 
3c,  or  60  vibrations.  Confequently,  this  wheel  mufi:  per 
form  120  revoluiions  in  an  hour  ;  becaufe  60  vibrations, 
which  it  occafions  at  every  revolution,  are  contained  120 
times  in  7200,  the  number  of  vibrations  performed  by  the 
pendulum  in  an  hour.  Now  in  order  to  determine  the 
number  of  teeth  for  - the  wheels  E  F,  and  their  pinions 
(f  ^  It  muil  be  rei^arked,  that  one  revolution  of  the  wheel 
E  a  ult  turn  the  pinion  e  as  many  times  as  the  number  of 
teeth  in  the  pinion  is  contained  in  the  nursber  of  teeth  in 
the  wheel.  Thus,  if  the  wheel  E  contains  72  teeth,  and' 
the  pinion  e  6..  the  pinion  will  make  twelve  revolutions  in 
the  time  that  the  wheel  makes  one  ;  for  each  tooth  of  the 
wheel  drives  forward  a  tooth  of  the  pinion,  and  when  the 
fix  teeth  of  the  pinion  are  moved,  a  complete  revolution 
is  performed  ;  but  the  wheel  E  has  by  that  time  only  ad¬ 
vanced  fix  teeth,  and  has  fiill  66  to  advance  before  its  re 
volution  be  compleatcd,  which  will  occafioh  11  more  re 
volutions  of  the  pinion.  For  the  fame  reafon,  the  wheel 
F  having  60  teeth,  and  the  pinion y'6,  the  pinion  will  make 
10  revolutions  while  the  wheel  performs  one.  Nbw,  the 
wheel  F  being  turned  by  the  pinion  <?,  makes  12  revolutions 
for  one  of  the  wheel  E  ;  and  the  pinion  /'makes  ten  revo¬ 
lutions  for  one  of  the  weel  F  ;  confequeDtly,  the  pinion  f 
performs  10  times  12  or  120  revolutions  in  the  time  the 
wheel  E  performs  one.  But  the  wheel  G,  which  is  turned 
by  the  pinion  occafions  60  vibrations  in  the  pendulum 
each  time  it  turns  round  ;  confequently  the  wheel  G  oc 
jcafions  60  times  120  or  7200  vibrations  of  the  pendulum 
while  the  wheel  E  performs  one  revolution  ;  but  7200  is 
the  number  of  vibrations  made  by  the  pendulum  in  an  hour, 
and  confequently  the  w'heel  E  performs  but  one  revolution 
in  an  hour  ;  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

From  this  reafoning,  it  is  eafy  to  difeover  how  a  clock 
may  be  made  to  go  for  any  length  of  time  without  Feing 
wound  up  :  I  By  increafing  the  number  of  teeth  in  the 
whefls.  2.  By  dimmifhing  the  number  of  teeth  in  the 
pinions.  3.  By  increafing  the  length  of  the  cord  that  fuf- 
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pends  the  weight  ;  and  laftly,  by  adding  to  the  number  of 
wheels  and  pinions.  Bur,  in  proportion  as  the  time  13 
augmented,  if  the  weight  continues  the  Hme,  the  force 
which  it  communicates  to  the  Jail  wheel  GH  will  be  dimi- 
nifhed. 

It  only  remains  to  take  notice  of  the  number  of  teeth 
in  the  wheels  which  turn  the  hour  and  minute  hands. 

The  wheel  E  performs  one  revolution  m  an  hour  ;  the 
wheel  NN,  which  is  turned  by  the  axis  of  the  wheel  E, 
muft  likewife  make  only  one  revolution  in  the  fame  time  ; 
and  the  minute-hand  is  fixed  to  the  barrel  of  this  wheel. 
The  wheel  N  has  30  teeth,  and  afls  upon  the  wheel  0, 
which  has  Itkewifc  30  teeth,  and  the  fame  diameter  ;  con- 
fequenily  the  wheel  O  takes  one  hour  to  a  revolution:  do«/ 
the  wheel  O  carries  the  pinion  /,  which  has  fix  teeth,  and 
which  ads  upon  the  wheel  of  72  teeth  ;  confequenrly 
the  pinion  p  makes  12  revolutions  while  the  wheel  qq  makes 
one,  and  of  courle  the  wheel  qq  takes  12  hours  to  one  re¬ 
volution  ;'and  upon  the  barrel  of  this  wheel  the  hour-hand 
is  fixed.  ,  Wc  fhall  conclude  with  remarking,  that  all  that 
has  been  faid  here  concerning  the  revolutions  of  the  wheels, 
<bc.  is  equally  applicable  to  watches  as  to  clocks. 

Of  the  Mechanifm  <?/"  /v  Watch. 

Watches,  as  well  as  clocks,  are  cornpofed  of  v/hetls 
and  pinions,  and  a  regulator  to  dired  the  quicknefs  or  flownefs 
of  the  wheels,  and  of  a  fpring  which  communicates  motion 
to  the  whole  machine.  But  the  regulator  and  Ipring  of  a 
watch  are  vaftly  inferior  to  the  W'eighi  and  pendulum  of  a 
clock,  neither  of  which  can  be  employed  in  watches.  la 
place  of  a  pendulum,  therefore,  |we  are  obliged  'o  ufe  a  ba¬ 
lance  (tig.  4.)  to  regulate  the  motion  of  a  watch  ;  and  of 
a  fpnng  ^fig.  6.)  which  ferves  in  place  of  a  weight,  to  give 
motion  to  the  wheels  and  balance. 

The  wheels  of  a  watch,  like  thofe  of  a  clock,  are  placed 
in  a  frame  formed  of  two  plates  and  four  pillars  Fig.  3. 
reprefcnis  the  infide  of  a  watch,  after  the  plate  (ng.  5.)  is 
taken  off.  A  is  the  barrel  which  contains  the  fpring  (jig. 
6.)  the  chain  is  roiled  about  the  barrel,  with  one  end  of  it 
fixed  to  the  barrel  A,  and  the  other  ?o  the  fufee  B. 

.  When  a  waicEis  wound  up.  the  chain  which  was  upon  the 
barrel  winds  about  the  fufee,  and  by  this  means  the  fpring  is 
flretched  ;  for  the  interior  end  of  the  fpring  is  fixed  by  a 
hook  to  the  immoveable  axis,  about  which  the  ba;  rel  revolves ; 
the  exterior  end  of  the  fpring  is  fixed  to  the  infide  of  the 
barrel,  which  turns  upon  an  axis.  It  is  therefore  eafy  t 
perceive  how  the  fpring  extends  nfelf,  And  how  its  elalhci- 
ly  forces  the  barrel  to  turn  round,  and  conrequentJy  obliges 
the  chain  which  is  upon  the  fufee  to  unfold  and  turn  the 
fufee  ;  the  motion  of  the  fufee  is  communicated  to  the 
wheel  CC  ;  then,  by  means  of  the  teeth,  to  the  pinion 
Cy  which  carries  the  wheel  D  ;  then-  to  the  pinion 
which  carries  the  wheel  E  ;  then  to  the  pinion  which 
carries  the  wheel  F ;  then  to  the  pinion/^  upon  which  is  the 
balance-wheel  G,  whofe  pivot  runs  in  the  pieces  A  called  a  po- 
tance,  and  Beaded  the  follower,  which  are  fixed  on  the  plate, 
fig.  5  .  This  piaie,  of  which  onlyapartis  reprefcnied,  is  appli¬ 
ed  to  that  of  (fig.  3.)  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  pivois  of  the 
\vheelsenterintohoJesmadeintheplate(fig.  3  )  Thustheim- 
prelTed  force  of  the  fpring  is  commuificaled  to  the  wheels  ; 
and  the  pinion  yf  being  then  connedled  t6  the  wheel  F, 
obliges  it  to  turn,  (fig  7.)  This  wheel  aids  upon  the  palett.s 
olthevtrgei.  2,  (fig  4.)  the  axis  of  which  carries  the  balance 
3  Z  H/J, 
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HH,  (fig-  4  )  The  pivot  I,  in  the  end  of  the  verge,  enters  into 
the  hole  c  m  the  potance  A  (fig  5.)  In  this  figure  the  palettes 
jirc  reprefented  ;  but  the  balance  is  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
plate,  as  may  be  feen  in  fig.  1 1.  The  pivot  3  of  the  balance 
eaters  into  a  hole  of  the  cock  BC,  (fig  10  )  a  perfpedtive 
view  of  which  is  reprefented  in  (fig.  12.)  I'hus  the  balance 
turns  between  the  cock  and  the  potance  <.%  (fig.  5  )  as  in  a 
kind  of  cage.  Theadion.  of  the  balance-wtieel  upon  the 
palettes  i,  2,  (fig.  4.)  is  the  fame  with  what  we  have  de- 
fcribed  with  regard  to  the  fame  wheel  in  the  clock  ;  /  e. 
in  a  watch  the  balance  wheel  obliges  the  balance  to  vibrate 
backwar(|s  and  forward  like  a  pendulum.  At  each  vibra¬ 
tion  of  the  balance  a  palette  allows  a  tooth  of  the  balance* 
-wheel  to  elcape,  fo  that  the  quicknefs  of  the  motion  of  the 
wheels  is  entirely  determined  by  the  quicknefs  of  the  vi¬ 
brations  of  the  balance,  and  thefe  vibrations  of  the  balance 
and  motion  of  the  wheels  aie'produced  by  the  adion  of  the 
fpring. 

But  the  quicknefs  'Or  flownefs  of  the  vibrations  of  the 
balance  depend  not  folcly  upon  the  adion  of  the  great 
fpring,  but  chiefly  upon  the  aiflion  of  the  fpring  b.  c, 
called  the  fpiral  fpring,  (fig.  14  )  fituated  under  the 
balance  H,  and  reprefented  in  perfpe<ffive  (fig.  11.)  The., 
exterior  end  of  the  fpiral  is  fixed  to  the  pin  ^fig-  14.) 

WAT 

WATCHING,  in  medicine,  is  produced  by  too  great  a 
determination  of  the  nervous  fluid  to  the  organs  of  the 
fenfes ;  whereby  thefe  organs  are  prepared  to  receive, 
readily,  any  imprtffions  from  external  objTls,  which 
they  propagate  to  the  brain,  and  furnifh  the  foul  with 
d  vers  occafions  of  thinking.  See  Medicine,  p.  157. 
WATFR,  in  phyfiology,  a  fimple  fluid,  and  liquid  body, 
rcj  uted  the  third  of  the  four  vulgar  elements.  See  Che¬ 
mistry,  p.  67.  and  Hydrostatics. 

Holy  Water,  a  water  prepared  every  Sunday  in  the  Ro- 
mifli  church,  with  divers  prayers,  exorcifms,  <bc.  ufed 
by  the  people  to  crofs  ihemfelves  withal  at  their  entrance 
to  and  going  out  of  church  ;  and  pretended  to  have  the 
virtue  of  waihing  away  venial  fins,  driving  away  devils, 
preferving  from  thunder,  d  fTolving  charms,  fecuring  from, 
or  curing  difeafes,  <bc.  Many  of  the  reformed  take  thi 
ufe  of  holy  water  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  lullral 
water  of  the  ancient  Romans. 

"Water  ordeae,  or  Trial,  among  our  anceflors,  was 
of  two  kinds,  by  hot  and  by  cold  water.  Trial  or  pur¬ 
gation,  by  boiling  or  hot  water,  was  a  way  of  proving 
crimes,  by  immerging  the  body,  or  the  arm,  in  hot  wa¬ 
ter,  with  divers  religious  ceremonies.  In  the  judgment 
by  foiling  water,  the  accufed,  or  he  who  perfonated  the 
accufed,  was  obliged  to  put  his  naked  arm  into  a  caldron 
full  of  boiling  water,  and  to  draw  out  a  flooe  thence  pla¬ 
ced  at  a  greater  or  Icfs  depth,  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  crime.  This  done,  the  arm  was  wrapped  up,  and 
the  judge  fet  his  feal  on  the  cloth  :  and  at  the  end  of  three 
days  they  returned  to  view  it ;  when  if  it  were  found  vvirh- 
bur  any  fcald,  the  accufed  was  declared  innocent.  The 
i.obles  or  great  peVfonages  purged  themfelves  thus  by 
hot  water,  and  the  populace  by  cold  water.  The  trial, 
or  purgation,  by  cold  water,  was  thus:  After  certain  pniye  s 
and  other  ceremonies,  the  accufed  was  Twaddled  or  tied 


This  pin  is  applied  near  the  plate  in  a,  (fig.  u.)  the  inte¬ 
rior  end  of  the  fpiral  is  fixed  by  a  peg  to  the  centre  of  the 
balance.  Hence  if  the  balance  is  turned  upon  itfelf,  the 
plates  remaining  immoveable,  the  fpring  will  extend  itfelf, 
and  make  the  balance  perform  one  revolution.  vNow,  af¬ 
ter  the  fpiral  is  thgs  extended,  if  the  balance  be  left  to 
itfelf,  the  elafiicity  of  the  fpira!  will  bring  back  the  balance, 
and  in  this  manner  the  alternate  vibrations  of  the. balance 
are  produced. 

In  fig  7  all  the  wheels  above  deferibed  are  reprefented 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  you  may  eafily  perceive  at  fiifi  fight 
how  the  motion  is  communicated  from  the  barrel  to  the 
balance. 

In  fig  8.  are  reprefented^  the  wheels  under  the  dial- 
plate  by  which  the  hands  arc  moved.  The  pinion  a  is  ad- 
juded  to  the  force  of  the  prolonged  pivot  of  the  wheel  D, 
(fig  7.)  and  is  called  a  cannon  pmion.  This  wh^.el  revolves 
in  an  hour.  The  end  of  The  axis  of  the  pinion  a,  upon 
which  the  minute-hand  is  fixed,  is  fquare  ;  the  pinion 
(fig.  8.)  is  indented  into  the  wheel  which  is  carried  by 
the.pinion /r.  Fig.  9.  is  a  wheel  fixed  upon  a  barrel,  into 
the  cavity  of  w'hich  the  pinion  (</)  enters,  and  upon  which 
It  turns  freely.  This  wheel,  {d)  revolves  in  12  hours,  and 
carries  along  with  it  the  hour-hand. 

WAT 

up  all  in  a  pelotoon  or  lump,  and  thus  cal!  into  a  river, 
Jake,  or  vefill  of  cold  water  ;  where  if  he  funk,  he  W'as 
held  criminal  .  if  he  floated,  innbeent. 

In  the  Ltvitical  law,  we  find  mention  made  of  water 
which  ftived  to  prove  whether  or  no  a  wpman  was  an 
aduherefs  ;  the  formula,  as  it  was  performed  by  the  pried, 
may  be  f^en  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Numbers. 
Water,  among  jewellers,  is  properly  the  colour  or  luftre 
of  diamonds  and  pearls.  The  term,  though  Icfs  properly, 
is  fonietimes  ufed  for  the  hue  or  colour  of  other  hones. 
Water  Beetle,  in  zoology.  See  Dytiscds. 

Water  borne,  in  the  lea-language.  A  fhip  is  faid  to  be 
water  borne,  when  flie  is  where  there  is  no  more  water 
than  will  bartly  bear  her  from  the  ground  ;  or  when  lying 
even  with  the  ground,  (he  firh  begins  to  float  or  fwim. 
Water  colours,  in  painting,  are  fuch  colours  as  are 
only  diiuted  and  mixed  up  with  gum-water,  in  coniradi- 
flinchion  to  oil-colours. 

Water  gang,  a  channel  cut  to  drain  a  place  by  carrying 
off  a  flream  of  water. 

Water  line  of  a  Ship,  a  line  which  dlflinguifhes  that 
.part  of  her  under  water  from  that  above,  when  (he  is 
duly  laden. 

Water-men,  are  fuch  as  row  in  boats,  or  ply  on  the  ri¬ 
ver  Thames,  in  the  government  of  whom  the  lord-mayor 
of  London,  and  court  of  aldermen  there,  had  alw'ays 
great  power.  They  ftill  have  the  appointing  of  their 
fares,  the  taking  more  than  which  makes  them  liable  to 
a  fine  of  40s.  and  half  a  year’s  imprifonmeni. 

Water  shoot,  a  young  fprig  which  fprings  out  of  the 
root  or  lb»ck  of  a  tree 

Water  shot  in  the  Tea-language,  a  fort  of  riding  at  an¬ 
chor,  when  a  fhip  is  moored  neither  crofs  the  tide,  nor 
T’ght  up  and  down,  but  quartering  betwixt  both. 
Water-table,  in  archu€<flure,  a  fiTrt  of  ledge  left  in 

Hone 
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Hone  or  brkk-walls,  about  eighteen  or  twenty  inches 
from  the  ground,  from  which  place  the  ihicknefs  of  the 
wall  begins  to  abate. 

Water  wax,  in  a  ftiip,  is  a  fmall  ledge  of  timber,  lying 
fore  and  aft  on  the  deck,  clofe  by  her  fides,  to  keep  the 
water  from  running  dov/n  there. 

Water-works,  in  general,  denote  all  manner  of  machines 
moved  by,  or  employed  in  railing  or  fuftaining  water ; 
in  which  fenfe,  water-mills  of  all  kinds,  fluices,  aquse- 
duas,  may  be  called  water-works.  Sec  Hydro¬ 
statics. 

WATERFORD,  a  port-town  of  Ireland,  capital  of  the 
county  of  Waterford,  lituated  on  the  river  Sure,  eight 
miles  north  of  the  Tea:  W.  long.  7°,  N.  lat.  52°  12'. 

It  is  one  of  the  largeft  cities  in  Ireland,  and  has  a  good 
foreign  trade. 

WATERING,  in  the  maBufadtures,  is  to  give  a  luHre  to 
Huffs,  6'c.  by  wetting  them  lightly  with  gum. water,  and 
then  p^iffing  them  through  the  prcfs,  or  calender,  whether 
hot  or  cold.  * 

The  gum  water  ought  to  be  pure,  thin,  and  clear,  o- 
therwife  the  folds  of  the  (luff  will  Hick  together;  the  o- 
pcration  muft  alio  be  performed  when  the  water  is  very 
hot,  that  it  may  penetrate. 

WATLINGTON,  a  market-toum  of  Oxfordlhire,  fitua- 
ted  twelve  mdcs  fouth-eaH  of  Oxford. 

WATTON,  a  market-town  of  Norfolk,  lixtectt  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Norwich. 

W  AVE,  in  philofophy,  a  cavity  in  the  furface  of  water, 
or  other  fluid,  with  an  elevation  aGde  thereof. 

The  waves  of  the  fea  arc  of  two  kinds,  natural  and 
■accidental  The  natural  waves  are  thofe  which  are  eX- 
adlly  proportioned  in  fize  to  the  Hrength  of  the  wind, 
whofe  blowing  gives  origin  to  them.  The  accidental 
waves  are  thofe  occafioned  by  the  wind’s  re-afting  upon 
itfelf  by  reperculfion  from  hills  and  mountains,  or  high 
Hiores,  and  by  the  walhing  of  the  waves  themfelvcs,  o- 
therwife  of  the  namral  kind,  againH  rocks  and  Ihoals  : 
all  thefe  cafes  give  the  waves  an  elevation,  which  they 
can  never  have  in  their  natural  Hate. 

Mr.  Boyle  has  proved,  by  numerous  experiments,  that 
the  moH  violent  wind  never  penetrates  deeper  than  fix  feet 
into  the  w'ater ;  and  it  (hould  feem  a  natural  confequence 
of  tliis,  that  the  water  moved  by  it  can  only  be  elevated 
to  the  fame  height  of  fix  feet  from  the  level  of  the  fur- 
face  in  a  calm:  and  this  fix  feet  of  elevation  being  added 
to  the  fix  of  excavation,  in  the  part  whence  that  water 
fo  elevated  was  raifed,  fliould  give  twelve  feet  for  theut- 
moH  elevation  of  a  w  ave.  This  is  a  calculation  that  does 
great  honour  to  its  r.uthor  ;  for  count  Marfigli  meafured 
carefully  the  elevation  of  the  waves  near  Provence,  and 
found,  that,  in  a  very  violent  tempeH,  they  arofe  only  to 
feven  feet  above  the  natural  level  of  the  fea,  and  this  ad¬ 
ditional  foot  in  height  he  eafily  refolved  into  the  acciden¬ 
tal  (hocks  of  the  water  againH  the  bottom,  which  was, 
in  the  place  he  meafured  them  in,  not  fo  deep  as  to  be  out 
of  the  way  of  afftiHmg  the  waves ;  and  he  allows  that 
the  addition  of  one  fixth  of  the  height  of  a  wave,  from 
fuch  a  diHuibance  from  the  bottom,  is  a  very  moderate 
alteration  from  what  would  have  been  its  height  in  a  deep 
fea ;  and  concludes,  that  Mr.  Boyle’s  calculation  holds 
perfcflly  right  in  deep  feas,  where  the  waves  are  purely 
riatura),  and  have  no  accidental  caufes  to  render  them 


larger  than  their  juH  proportion.  In  deep  water,  under 
the  high  fliores  of  the  fame  part  of  France,  this  author 
found  the  natural  elevation  of  the  waves  to  be  only  five 
feet  ;  but  he  found  alfo,  that  their  breaking  againH  rocks, 
and  other  accidents  to  which  they  were  liable  in  this  place, 
often  raifed  them  to  eight  feet  high. 

Yv^e  are  not  to  fuppolc,  from  this  calculation,  that  no 
wave  of  the  fea  can  rife  more  than  fix  feet  above  its  na¬ 
tural  level  in  open  and  deep  water  ;  for  waves  immenfely 
higher  than  thefe  are  formed,  in  violent  tempeHs,  in  the 
great  feas.  Thefe,  however,  arc  not  to  be  accounted 
waves  in  their  natural  Hate  ;  but  they  are  fihgle  waves 
formed  of  many  others  ;  for  in  thefe  wide  plains  of  wa¬ 
ter,  when  one  wave  is  raifed  by  the  wind,  and  would  e- 
levate  itfelf  up  to  the  exadt  height  of  fix  feet,  and  no 
more,  the  motion  of  the  water  is  fo  great,  and  the  fuc- 
ceflion  of  the  waves  fo  quick,  that,  during  the  time  this 
is  rifing,  it  receives  into  it  feveral  other  waves,  each  of 
which  would  have  been  at  the  fame  height  with  itfelf ; 
thefe  run  into  the  firH  wave,  one  after  another,  as  it  is 
rifing ;  by  this  means  its  rife  is  continued  much  longer 
than  it  naturally  would  have  been,  and  it  becomes  terri- 
bly  great.  A  number  of  thefe  complex  waves  arifing  to¬ 
gether,  and  being  continued  in  a  long  fucceflion  by  the 
^  continuation  of  the  Horm,  make  the  waves  fo  dangerous 
to  (hips,  which  the  failors  in  their  phrafe  call  mountains- 
high. 

Wave- OFFERING,  in  Jewifh  antiquity,  a  facrifice  offered 
by  agitation,  or  waving,  towards  the  four  cardinal  points 
of  the  compafs, 

WAVED,  in  heraldry,  Is  faid  of  a  bordure.  or  any  ordi¬ 
nary,  or  charge,  in  a  coat  of  arms,  h-iving  its  outlines 
indented  in  manner  of  the  rifing  and  falling  of  waves 
it  is  ufed  to  denote,  that  the  firH  of  the  fara.ly  in  whofe 
arms  it  Hands,  acquired  its  honours  for  fea  iervice. 

WAVING,  in  the  lea-language,  is  the  making  figns  to  a- 
veHel  to  come  near  or  keep  off. 

WAX.  or  Bees  W A-K,  in  natural  hiH^ry,  a  firm  and  folid 
fubHance,  moderately  heavy,  and  of  a  tine  yellow  colour, 
formed  by  the  bees  Irom  the  farina  of  flowers.  See  Apis. 

The  bell  fort  is  that  of  a  lively  yellow  colour,  and  an 
agreeable  fmeli,  fomewhat  like  that  of  honey ;  when  new, 
it  is  toughifh,  yet  eafy  to  break  ;  but  by  age  it  becomes 
harder  and  more  brittle,  lofes  its  fine  colour,  and  in  a 
great  meafure  its  fimell. 

From  the  common  yellow  wax,  by  the  mere  effe<H  of 
fun  and  ^ir,  or  by  what  is  called  bleaching,  is  formed 
what  we  term  white-wax,  and  fome,  very  improperly, 
virgin- wax.  The  greater  the  furface  is  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity,  the  fooncr  and  more  perfediy  this  ope¬ 
ration  is  performed.  The  ufual  way  is  to  melt  the  wax 
in  hot  water  ;  when  melted,  they  prefsit  through  a  Hrainei* 
of  tolerable  fine  linen,  and  pour  it  into  round  and  very 
fhallow  moulds.  V/hen  hardened  by  cooling,  it  is  taken 
out  and  expofed  to  the  fun  and  air,  fprinkling  it  now  and 
then  with  water,  and  often  turning  it  :  by  this  means  ic 
foon  becomes  white.  The  beH  fort  is  of  a  clear  and  al- 
moH  tranfparent  whitenefs,  dry,  hard,  brittle,  and  of  an 
agreeable  fmeli,  like  that  of  the  yeilov/  wax,  but  much 
weaker. 

The  common  yellow  wax  is  of.  very  great  ufe  both  in 
medicine  and  in  many  of  the  arts  and  mannfaiHurcs.  Ic 
is  fometimes  given  internally,  as  in  dyfenteries,  and  other 

erofions 
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eroiions  of  the  inteftines;  but  its  great  ufe  is  in  the  ma 
king  ointments  and  plafters  for  externa!  ufe,  and  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  of  the  (hops  owe  their  confidence  to  it. 
The  white* wax  is  alfo  an  ingredient  in  Tome  of  the  ce¬ 
rates- and  ointments  of  the  fiiops ;  and  is  ufed  in  making 
candles,  and  in  many  of  the  nicer  arts  and  manufa^ures, 
where  wa^c  is  required, 

Sealing-W AK  is  made  io  the  following  manner:  Take  one 
pound  of  bees  wax  ;  three  o«ioces  of  fine  turpentine  ;  o- 
live-oil,  and  rofin,  finely  powdered,  of  each  one  ounce: 
when  they  are  well  melted,  and  the  drofs  taken  off,  put 
in  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  ^vermilion,  or  red-lead,  finely 
ground,  and  ftir  thern  together  till  they  are  well  incor¬ 
porated  :  and  when  this  niixturc  grows  a  little  cool,  roll 
it  into  dicks,  or  in  any  other  form.  If  you  would  have 
it  black,  indead  of  vermilion,  or  red-lead,  put  in  lamp¬ 
black.  The  fofr,  red,  and  green-wax,  ufed  in  large 
feals  to  fome  of  our  law  writings,  are  thus  made:  Mdt 
bees- wax  over  a  gentle  heat,  with  fuch  a  proportion  of 
Venice  turpentine  as,  when  cold,  will  give  it  the  due 
confidence:  this  is  determined  by  repeated  trials,  firft 
putting  in  but  little  turpentine,  and  afterwards  more  and 
more,  till  by  dropping  a  piece  upon  a  marble  to  cool,  it 
is  found  of  the  true  confidence.  They  then  colour  it 
with  red  lead,  or  vermilion,  or  with  yerditer,  or  what¬ 
ever  colours  they  pleafe,  the  mixture  in  this  date  re¬ 
ceiving  any. 

WAX  WORK,  the  reprefentation  of  the  faces,  of 
perfons  living  or  dead  ;  made  by  applying  plader  of 
Paris  in  a  kind  of  pade»  and  thus  forming  a  mould  con¬ 
taining  the  exaft  reprefentation  of  the  features.  Into 
this  mould  melted  wax  is  poured,  and  thus  a  kind  of 
maflcs  are  formed  ;  which  being  painted  and  fet  with 
glafs  eyes,  and  the  figures  dreded  in  their  proper  habits, 
they  bear  fuch  a  refemblance  that  it  is  difficult  to  didin- 
guifli  between  the  copy  and  the  original, 

V/Ay,  a  paffage  or  road. 

The  Roman  ways  are  divided  intoconfular,  prastorian, 
military,  and  public;  and  of  ihefe  we  have  four  remark¬ 
able  ones  in  England:  the  firfi,  Watling-flrcer,  or  \Va- 
theling-fireet,  leading  from  Dover  to  London,  Dunftable, 
Toucefter,  Atterflon,  and  the  Severn,  extending  as  far 
as  Anglefea  m  Wales.  The  fecond,  called  Hikenild,  or 
Ikcnild-fireet,  ftretches  from  Southampton  over  the  river 
Ills  at  Newbridge;  thence  by  Camden  and  Litch  eid  ; 
then  pafTes  the  Derwent,  near  Derby,  and  ends  at  Tin 
mouth,  The  third,  called  FofTe-way,  becauie  in  fome 
places  it  was  never  perfefled,  bur  lies  as  a  large  ditch, 
leads  from  Cornwal  through  Devonfhire,  by  Tcthuujy,' 
near  Scow  in  the  Wolds  ;  and  befide Coventry  to  Leiccf- 
ter,  Newark,  and  fo  to  Lincoln.  The  fourth,  called 
Erniing,  or  Erminage-flreet,  extends  from  St.  David’s, 
in  Wales,  to  Southampton. 

Way  of  a  Jhipf\%  fonietimes  the  fame  as  her  rake,  or  run 
forward  or  backward  :  but  this  term  is  moft  commonly 
underflood  of  her  failing. 

Way-wode,  a  title  given  to  the  governors  of  the  chief 
places  in  the  empire  of  Mufeovy,  as  alfo  in  Poland. 

WEAR,  or  Weer,  a  great  flank  or  dam  in  a  river,  fitted 
for  the  taking  of  fifh,  or  for  conveying  the  ftream  to  a 
mill. 

New  wears  are  not  to  be  made,  dr  others  altered,  to 
ithe  nufance  of  the  public,  under  a  certain  penalty,' 
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WEASEL,  in  zoology.  SeeMusTELA. 

WEATHER,  the  flate  or  difpofiiion  of  the  atmofphcre  with 
regard  to  heat,  cold,  wind,  rain,  froft,  he. 

As  it  is  in  the  atmofphere  that  all  plants  and  animals 
live,  and  as  that  appears  to  be  the  great  principle  of  moft 
anrmal  and  vegetable  productions,  alterations,  he,  there 
does  not  feem  any  thing,  in  all  philofophy,  of  more  im¬ 
mediate  concernment  to  us  than  the  date  of  the  weather, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  great  influence  it  has  on  our  bo¬ 
dies.  What  vafl,  but  regular,  alterations  a  little  turn  of 
weather  makes  in  a  tube  filled  with  mercury,  or  fpirits 
of  wine,  or  in  a  piece  of  firing,  he.  every  body  knows, 
in  the  common  inflance  of  barometers,  thermometers,  he, 
and  it  is  owing  partly  to  our  inattention,  and  partly  to 
our  unequal  and  intemperate  courfe  of  living,  that  we  do 
not  feel  as  great  and  regular  ones  in  the  tubes,  chords, 
and  fibres  of  our  own  bodies. 

Weather. COCK,  a  moveable  vane  in  form  of  acock,  or 
other  fhape,  placed  on  high,  to  be  turned  round  accord- 
ding  to  the  diredion  of  the  wind,  and  point  out  what 

.  quarter  the  wind  blows  from, 

Weather-glasses.  See  Barometer,  and  Thermo- 
mete  r 

WEATHERING,  among  failors,  fignifies  the  doubling, 
or  railing  by  a  head  land,  or  other  place. 

WEAVING,  the  art  of  working  a  web  of  cloth,  filk,  or 
other  fluff,  in  a  loom  with  a  ffiuttle  For  the  manner  of 
performing  which,  fee  Cloth 

WEB,  a  fort  of  tiffue  or  texture  formed  of  thr^^^ads  inter¬ 
woven  with  each  other  ;  fome  whereof  are  extended  in 
length,  and  called  the  warp;  and  others  drawn  acrofs, 
and  called  the  woof.  See  Cloth. 

Spider's  Web.  See  A  rank  a 

WEDGE,  one  of  the  mechanical  powers.  See  Mecha¬ 
nics. 

WEDNESDAY,  the  fourth  day  of  the  week,  fo  called 
from  a  Saxon  idol  named  Woden,  fuppofed  to  be  Mars, 
worfhipped  on  this  day. 

y^'WEDNEsDA Y,  the  firfi  day  of  Lent,  fo  called  from 
the  cuflom  obferved  in  the  ancient  chriflian  church  of 
penitents  qxprefliag  their  humiliation  at  this  time,  by  ap¬ 
pearing  in  lackcloih  and  allies. 

WEED,  a  common  name  for  All  rank  and  wild  herbs,  that 
grow  of  themfelves,  to  the  detriment  of  other  ufeful  herbs 
they  grow  among. 

Weed,  in  the  miners  language,  denotes  the  degeneracy 
of  a  load  or  vein  of  fine  metal  into  an  ufelcfs  marcafite. 

WEEK,  in  chronology,  a  divifion  of  time  comprifing  fe- 
ven  days  See  Astronomy,  p.  489. 

The  origin  of  this  divifion  of  weeks,  or  of  computing 
time  byfevenths,  is  greatly  controverted.  Some  willhave 
it  to  take  iis  rife  from  the  four  quarters  or  intervals 
ofAbe  moon,  between  her  changes  or  phafes,  which,  be¬ 
ing  about  ^even  days  diflant,  gave  occafion  to  the  divifion* 

Be  this  as  it  v/iU,  the  divifion  is  certainly  very  an¬ 
cient,  The  Syrians,  Egyptians,  and  mod  of  the  orien¬ 
tal  nations,  appear  to  have  ufed  it  from  all  an  iquity : 
though  it  did  not  get  footing  in  the  wefl  till  Chriflianity 
brought  it  in:  the  Romans  reckoned,  their  days  no.  by 
fevenrhs,  but  by  ninths,  and  the  ancient  Greeks  by  de¬ 
cays  or  tenths. 

Indeed,  the  Jews  divided  their  time  by  weeks,  but  it 
was  upon  a  differenc  principle  from  tkc  eaftern  nations. 

God 
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God  himself  appointing  them  to  work  fix  days,  and  to 
reft  thefabbath,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  fenfe  and  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  creation;  which  being  effedted  in  fix 
days,  he  refted  the  fevenrh. 

Pafion  Week,  or  the  Holy  Week,  is  the  laft  week  in 
Lent,  wherein  the  church  celebrates  the  myftery  of  our 
Saviour’s  death  and  pallion. 

Week,  or  Wyck,  in  geography,  a  parliament  and  port- 
town  of  Scotland,  in  the  (hire  of  Cathnefs  :  W.  long, 
45'',  N.  lat.  58°  40'. 

WEEVER,  in  ichthyology.  See  TRJtCHiNus. 

WEIGH,  a  weight  of  cheefe,  wool,  be.  containing  256 
pounds  avoirdupoife.  Of  corn,  the  weigh  contains  for¬ 
ty  bufliels ;  of  barle)^  or  malt,  fix  quarters.  In  fome 
places,  as  Eflex,  the  Weigh  of  cheefe  is  300  pounds. 

WEIGHING,  the  adt  of  examining  a  body  in  the  balance 
to  find  its  weight. 

•  Weighing- ANCHOR,  is  the  drawing  it  out  of  the  ground 
it  had  been  caft  into,  in  order  to  fet  fail,  or  quit  a  port, 
road,  or  the  like, 

WEIGHT,  in  phyfics,  a  quality  in  natural  bodies  where¬ 
by  they  tend  downwards,  towards  the  centre  of  the 
earth.  Or,  weight  may  be  defined,  in  a  lefs  limited 
manner,  to  be  a  power  inherent  in  all  bodies  whereby 
they  tend  to  fome  common  point,  called  the  centre  of 
gravity  ;  and  that  with  a  greater  or  lefs  velocity,  as  they 
are  more  or  lefs  denfe,  or  as  the  medium  they  pafs  thro’ 
is  more  or  lefs  rare.  See  Mechanics. 

Weight,  in  commerce,  denotes  a  body  of  a  known  weight, 
appointed  to  be  put  in  the  balance  againft  other  bodies 
W'hofe  weight  is  required. 

AVEIL,  or  AVEYL,  an  imperial  city  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  S'wabia,  and  duchy  of  Wirtemburg  :  E.  long. 

8°  40';  N.  lat.  48'^  40'. 

AVEIMAR,  a  city  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper 
Saxony,  the  capital  of  the  Weimar:  E.  long.  11°  25^ 

N.  lac.  51^. 

WEISEL,  a  river  of  Poland,  and  the  fame  wlrh  the  viftula. 

S  e  Vistula. 

WEISSENBURG,  or  Stulweissenburg,  a  city  of 
Lower  Hungary,  fituated  near  the  ea(t  end  of  the  Flat¬ 
ten  fea,  thirty-fix  miles  fouth-weft  of  Buda. 

WEISSENFELD,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Saxony,  and  marquifate  of  Mifnia,  feventeen 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Leipfick, 

WELCHPOLE,  a  market-town  of  Montgomerylhire,  fi¬ 
tuated  fix  miles  north  of  Montgomery. 

WELD,  or  Wold,  in  botany.  See  Reseda. 

WELDING  HEAT,  in  Imithery,  a  degree  of  beat  given 
to  iron,  be,  iufficient  only  for  bending,  or  doubling 
it  up. 

WELL,  a  hole  under  ground,  ufually  of  a  cylindrical  fi¬ 
gure,  and  walled  with  ftone  and  mortar:  its  ufe  is  to 
eollecft  the  water  of  the  ftrata  around  it. 

Well,  in  the  military  art,  a  depth  which  the  miner  finks 
under  ground  with  branches  or  galleries  running  out 
from  it ;  eiihei'  to  prepare  amine,  or  to  difcover  and 
diiappoint  the  enemies  mine. 

Well  hole,  in  building,  is  the  hole  left  in  a  floor  for  the 
ftairs  to  come  up  through, 

♦WELLS,  a  ity  of  Somerfetfliire,  fituated  fix'een  miles 
fouth  weft  ol  the  city  of  Bath,  both  which  cities  have 
but  one  t>  (hop.  ' 
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Tins  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Auftria,  fituated  eleven  miles  fouth  of  Linez. 

AA^ELLAND,  a  river  which  riling  in  LeiceHerflilre,  and 
running  eaftward  between  the  counties  of  Rutland  ai.tl 
Northampton,  and  afterwards  north- eaft  by  Stamford, 
fails  into  a  bay  of  the  German  Sea,  which  divides  the 
counties  of  Lincoln  and  Norfolk.  ’ 

WELLINBOROUGH,  a  market-town  of  Northampton- 
flure,*  fituated  on  the  river  Nen,  ten  miles  norch-eaft  of 
Northampton. 

AA^ELLINGTON,  a  market- town  of  Shropfitire,  fituated 
ten  miles  eaft  of  Shrewfbury. 

WEM,  a  market-town  of  Shropftiire,  fituated  eight  miles 
north  of  Shrewfbury. 

WEN,  a  tumour  or  excrefcence  that  arifes  on  different^ 
parts  of  the  body,  and  contains  a  cyftus  or  bag  filled 
with  iome  peculiar  matter. 

WENDOVER,  a  borough  town  of  Bucks,  fix  miles  fouth 
ol  Ailefbury  which  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

WENER,  a  like  in  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Gothland, 
feventy  miles  in  length,  and  fifty  in  breadth. 

WENLOCK,  a  borough-town  of  Shropftiire,  ten  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Shrewfbury  ;  which  fends  two  members  to 
parliament. 

WENSUSSEL,  the  north  divifion  of  Jutland,  in  Den¬ 
mark,  having  the  Categate  fea  on  the  north,  the  Schag- 
gerrack  fea  on  the  eaft,  the  province  of  Wiburg  on  the 
fetuth,  and  the  German  Sea  on  the  weft. 

WEOBLEY,  a  borough- town  of  Herefordftiire  ;  12  miles 
north -weft  of  Hereford  ;  which  fends  two  members  to 
parliament. 

WERMELAND,  a  province  of  Sweden,  lying  betvyeen 
the  province  of  Daiecarlia  on  the  north,  and  the  lake 
AVener  on  the  fouth. 

WESEL,  a  city  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves:  E. 
long.  6°  5',  N.  lat.  5:1®  37'. 

WESER,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  rifes  in  the  Land- 
gravate  of  Hefte,  runs  between  the  circles  of  Weftphalia 
and  Lower  Saxony,  and  falls  into  the  German  fea  below 
Carlftat. 

WES1\  one  of  the  cardinal  points  of  the  horizon,  diame¬ 
trically  oppofite  to  the  eaft  ;  and  llriftly  defined,  the  in- 

•  terfe<5tion  of  the  prime  vertical  with  the  horizon,  on  that 
fide  the  fun  fets  in. 

WESTRURY,  a  borough-town  of  Wiltfliire,  twenty 
miles  north- weft  of  Salifbury;  which  fends  two  members  to 
parliament. 

AVESTLOW,  a  borough  town  of  Cornwal,  twenty- three 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Launcefton;  which  fends  two  mem¬ 
bers  to  parliament. 

AVESFMANI  A,  a  ptovince of  Sweden,  having  Upland  on 
the  eall,  and  Wermeland  on  the  weft, 

AVESTMEATH,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of 
Leinfter,  bounded  by  Longford  and  Cavan  on  the  north; 
by  Eaftnieath,  on  the  eaft  ;  by  King’s  County,  on  the 
fouth ;  and  by  the  river  Shannon,  which  divides  it  from 
Rorcommon,  on  the  weft 

AVESTMINSTER;  a  city  which  forms  the  weft  part  of 
the  town  whicii  goes  by:  the  general  name  of  London;  but 
is  under  a  diftind  government;  the  dean  and  chapter  ap¬ 
pointing  the  hi^h  fteward,  high  bailiff,  and  other  offi¬ 
cers,  who  have  the  government  of  the  city.  Here  are 
the  king’s  palaces,  and  the  koufes  of  moil  of  the  no- 
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hlHty,  the  high  court  of  parliament,  and  the  fupreme 
courts  of  juiiice  ;  b^t  there  is  no  bifiiop  of  this  chy  It 
elects  two  members  of  parliament. 

WESTMORELAND,  an  Engiifh  county,  bounded  by 
Cumberland  on  the  north,  by  YorkOi  re  on  the  ea(l,  by 
Lancafliirc  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the  Irifli  channel  on  the 
welt.  V  ' 

WESTPI5ALIA,  the  north-weft  circle  of  the  empire  of 
Germany;  bounded  by  the  German  ocean,  on  the  north  • 
by  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  on  the  eaft  ;  by  the  Land- 
gravatc  of  HefTe,  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  and  the 
elefforate  of  Triers,  o’n  the  fouth  ;  and  by  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  on  the  weft:  being  200  miles  in  length,  and  trom 
!  50  to  200  in  breadth. 

WESTRAM,  a  market  town  of  K^'nt,  under  the  meridian 
Or  London,  44  miles  weft  of  Canterbury. 

V/ETTERAVIA.  the  fouthern  divifion  of  the  X^andgra-' 
rate  of  Ktlfe,  in  Germany,  lying  along  the  northern 
bank  of  the  river  Maine,  comprehending  the  counties  of 
Hanau  and  Naflau,. 

WETZLAR,  an  imperial  city  ofG  rmany,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Upper  Rhine  and  territory  of  Wetteravia  fituated  on 
the  Viver  Lohn ,  E.  Jong.  8°  !  S^  N"  lat  50®  3o\ 

"WEXFORD,  a  county  of  Ireland,  inthe  province  of  Mun- 
fter,  bounded  by  the  county  of  Wicklow  on  the  north, 
by  the  ocean  on  the  eaft  and  louih,  and  by  Kilkenny  and 
Waterford  on  the  weft. 

Wexford,  the  capital  of  this  county,  is  (ituated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Slaney,  lixty  five  miles  fouth  of 
Dublin. 

"WEYMOUTH,  a  port-town  of  Dorfetftiire,  fttuated  on  a 
fine  bay  of  the  Engiifh  channel  feven  mi  es  fouth  of  Dor* 
chefter.  It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

WHALE,  in  ichthyology.  See  Baljena,  and  Physe- 

TER 

WHARF,  a  fpace  on  the  b^nks  of  a  haven,  creek,  or  hithe, 
provided  for  the  convenient  load  ng  and  u  nloading  of 
vcfTels  upon. 

WHEAT,  in  botany.  See  Triticum,  For  the  culture 
of  uheat,  fee  Agriculture,  p.  60. 

WHEEL,  in  mechanics,  a  (imple  machine,  cor.fifting  of  a 
round  piece  of  wood,  metal,  or  other  matter,  which  re¬ 
volves  on  an  axis.  Se<  Mechanics. 

WHELP,  the  young  of  a  dog,  lox,  lion,  or  any  wild 
beaft. 

Whelps,  in  a  fhip,  the  Teaman’s  term  for  thofe  brackets 
which  are  fet  up  on  the  capftanclofe  under  the  bars;  tiiey 
give  the  fweep  to  it,  and  are  fo  contrived  that  the  cable 
winding  about  them  may  not  furge  fo  much  as  it  might 
otherwife  do  if  the  body  of  the  capftan  weie  quite  round 
andfmoorh. 

WHETSTONE,  a  ftone  which  ferves  for  the  whetting  of 
knives  and  other  tools  upon. 

YVHEY,  the  ferum,  or  watery  part,  of  milk.  See  Whey. 

WHIG  a  party  in  Bri'ain,  oppofite  to  «he  tories,  from 
\vbom  they  differ  chit jBy  in  their  political  principles.  See 
Tories.  ^ 

The  names  df  whig  and  tory  were  not  known  till  a 
bout  the  middle  of  the  feign  of  Charles  II.  wlien  thefe 
T/ere  given  us  party  diftinftions,  1  hefe  parties  m^y  be 
confidcred  either  with  regard  to  the  ftate,  or  to  religion 
'The  ftate  tories  are  either  vitleni,  or  moderate:  the  firft 
would  have  the  king  to  le  abfolute,  and  therefore  plead 


for  paflive  obedience,  non-reGftance,  and  the  hereditary 
right  of  the  houfe  of  Steuart,  The  moderate  tories 
would  not  fuffer  the  king  to  iofe  any  of  his  pererogative; 
but  then  they  would  not  facrifice  thofe  of  the'  people. 
7’he  ftate  whigs  arc  either  ftrong  republicans,  or  moderate 
ones  The  ftrft,  fays  Rapin,  are  the  remains  of  the 
party  of  the  long  parlirment,  who  attempted  to  change 
monarchy  to  a  commonwealth  r  but  thefe  make  fo  flender 
a  tigure,  that  they  only  ferve  to  ftrengthen  the  party 
of  t  te  other  whigs.  The  tories  would  petfuade  the 
world,  that  all  the  whigs  are  of  this  kind ;  as  the  whigs, 
would  make  us  believe  that  all  the  tories  are  violent.  The 
moderate  ftate- whigs  are  mu  h  in  the  fame  fentiments  with 
the  moderate  tones  and  defire  that  the  government  may 
be  maintained  .>n  the  ancient  foundation:  all  the  diffe- 
r^nce  is,  that  the  firft  bear  a  little  more  fothe  pj^Iiamenfc 
and  people,  and  the  latter  to  that  of  the  king.  In  ftiort, 
the  old  whigs  werealw'ays  jealous  of  the  encroachments 
of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  w'atchful  over  the  preferva- 
rion  of  the  liberties  and  properties  of  the  people. 

WHIP,  or  WHIP- STAFF,  in  a  Ihip,  a  piece  of  timber,  in 
form  of  a  ftrong  ftafF,  faftened  inro  the  helm,  for  the 
ftcetfraan,  in  Imall  fhips,  'to  hold  in  his  hand,  in  order 
to  move  the  rudder  and  direct  the  ftiip. 

WHIRLPOOL  an  eddy,  vortex,  or  gulph,  where  the 
water  is  continually  turning  round 

Thefe  in  rivers  are  very  common,  from  various  acci¬ 
dents,  and  are  ufually  very  trivial,  and  of  little  confe* 
quence.  In  the  fea  they  are  more  rare,  but  more  dan¬ 
gerous.  Sibbaid  has  related  theeffeifls  of  a  very  remark¬ 
able  marine  whirlpool  among  the  Orcades,  which  would 
prove  very  dangerous  to  ftrangers,  though  it  is  of  no  con- 
fequeoce  to  the  people  who. are  iifed  to  it,  I'tiis  is  no* 
fixed  to  any  paiticuLr  place,  but  appears  in  various  part 
of  the  limits  of  the  fea  among  thofe  iflands.  Wherever 
it  appears,  it  Is  very  furious;  andboats,  wouldine* 
vitably  be  drawn  in  and  pevifti  wftth  it  ;  but  the  people 
W'ho  navig^'.e  them  are  prepared  for  it,  and  always  carry 
an  empty  vtlTA,  a  log  of  w'ood,  or  larg  ‘  bundle  of  ftraw, 
or  fomc  inch  thing,  in  the  boat  with  them  ;  as  foon  as 
they  perceive  the  whirlpool,  they  tofs  this  within  its 
vortex,  keeping  thcmfelves  out  :  this  fubftance,  what¬ 
ever  'll  be,  is  immediately  received  into  the  centre,  and 
carried  under  water;  and  as  foon  as  ih  s  is  done,  the 
furface  of  the  place  where  the  whirlpool  was  becomes 
fmooth,  and  they  row  over  it  with  fafety  ;  and  in  about 
an  hour  they  fee  the  vortex  begin  again  in  Tome  other 
place,  ufually  at  about  a  mile’s  diftance  from  the  frft. 

WHIRLWIND,  a  wind  that  rifes  fuddenly  is  exceeding 
'  rapid  and  impetuous  when  rifen,  but  is  foon  fpent.  $ee 
Pneumatics,  p.  495. 

WHISPERING.  See  the  articles  Hearing,  Atten¬ 
tion, 

Whispering  places  depend  upon  this  principle.  If  the 
vibrations  of  the  tremulous  bod)  are  propagated  through 
a  long  tube,  they  will  be' continually  reverberated  from 
the  fides  of  the  tube  into  its  axis  and  by  that  means  yre- 
ventfd  from  fprcadmg,  till  they  get  one  of  it  ;  w'hereby 
they  will  be  exceedingly  incrcaled,  and  the  found  render¬ 
ed  much  louder  than  it  would  otherwife  be. 

Hence  it  is  that  found  is  conveyed  from  one  fide  of 
a  whifpering  ga  lery  to  the  oppofite  one,  without  bcitig 
perceived  by  ihofe  whg  ftand  in  the  middle. 


WHIST: 
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WHIST,  a  well-known  game  at  cards ;  fo  called  from  the 
filence  obferved  during  the  play. 

WHITBY,  a  port-town  of  the  north  riding  of  Yorkfliire, 
fituated  on  the  German  fea,  thirty* eight  miles  norih-eafi: 
of  York. 

WHITCHURCH,  a  borough. town  of  Hamplhire,  fitua. 
ted  ten  miles  north  of  Winchelfer.  It  fends  two  mem¬ 
bers  to  parliament. 

WHITE,  one  of  the.  colours  of  natural  bodies. 

White  of  the  eye,  denotes  the  firft  tunic  or  coat  of  the 
eye,  called  albuginea.  See  Awatomy,  p.  289. 

White  friers,  a  name  common  to  feverai  orders  of 
monks,  from  their  being  clothed  in  a  white  habit. 

White-horse,  in  ichthyology.  See  Raia, 

White  lead.  See  Ceruse. 

White-sea,  in  geography,  a  bay  of  the  frozen  ocean,  in 
the  north  of  Mufcovy,  between  RulHan  Lapland  and 
Samoicda. 

White  vv'iKE,  wine  of  a  bright  tranfparcnt  colour,  bor. 
dcring  on  white,  thus  called  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  red 
wines.  See  W^ne. 

WHITEHAVEN,  a  port-town  of  Cumberland,  fituated 
on  the  Irifli  channel:  W.  long.  9®  i6^  N.lat,  54^^  90^. 

WHITENESS,  the  quality  which  denominates  a  body  white. 

WHITING,  in  iclithyology.  SccGadus. 

WHITES,  in  medicine,  the  fame  with  fluor  albus.  See 
Medicine,  p.  164. 

WHITSUNDAY,  afolemn  fcftival  of  the  Chriflian  church, 
obiervcd  on  the  fiftieth  day  after  Eafter,  in  memory  of 
the  defcent  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  upon  the  apoflles  in  the 
vifible  appearance  of  fiery  cloven  tongues,  and  of  thofe 
miraculous  powers  which  were  then  conferred  upon  them, 

-  It  is  called  Wbitfunday,  or  White  Sunday,  becaufe 
this  being  one  of  the  dated  times  for  bapiifm  in  the  an¬ 
cient  church,  thofe  who  were  baptifed  pm  on  white  gar¬ 
ments,  as  types  of  that  fpiriiual  purity  they  received  in 
baptiim  the  defcent  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  upon  the  a- 
podles  happened  upon  the  day  which  the  Jews  called  pen^ 
tecod,  this  fedival  retained  the  name  of  pentecofl  among 
the  Chridians. 

W  BURG,  the  capital  of  the  territory  of  the  fame  name, 
in  Ju  land  :  E  long  9®  16'.  N.  lat  56*  20^. 

WiBURG,  a  city  and  port'town  of  Ruffian  Finland,  fitua¬ 
ted  on  the  gulph  of  Finland  :  E  long.  29®,  N.  lat  61^. 

WICCOMB  CHIPPING,  a  borouj^h  town  of  Bucks, 
twelve  miles  lauth  of  Ailefbury.  It  fends  two  members 
to  parhament. 

WICK  DE  duerstede,  a  town  of  the  United  Nether¬ 
lands,  in  the  province  o‘  Utrecht,  fifteen  miles  fouth-ead: 
of  the  city  of  Utrecht. 

WICKER,  a  twig  of  the  ofier  fhrub,  fingle  or  wrought. 

WICKET,  a  fmall  door  ia  the  gate  of  a  fortified  place, 
^c.  or  a  bole  in  a  door,  through  which  to  view  what 
pgfies  without. 

WICKLIFFISTS,  or  Wickliffites,  a  religious  fed 
which  Iprung  up  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III, 
and  took  its  name  from  John  WicklifF,  dodor  and  pro- 
felfor  of  divinity  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,,  who  main¬ 
tained  that  the  fubdance  of  the  facramental  bread  and 
wine  remained  unaltered  after  confecration  ;  and  oppofed 
the  dodrine  of  purgatory,  indulgences,  auricular  con- 
fcifion,  the  invocation  of  faint?,  and  the  tvorlhip  of  ima¬ 


ges.  He  maintained,  that  the  children  of  the  religious  . 
may  be  faved  without  being  baptized  ;  that  priefb  may 
adminider  condrmation  ;  ih.-.t  there  ought  to  be  only  two 
Orders  in  the  church,  that  of  priefis,  and  that  of  deacons.' 
He  made  an  Englifh  verlaon  of  the  Bible;  and  compofed 
tw  ©volumes,  called  Aletheia,  that  is,  Truth,  fiom  which 
John  Hufle  learned  moll  of  his  dodfines.  In  fhort,  to 

^this  reformer  Ive  owe  the  firll  hint  of  the  reformation, 
which  was  efFcded  about  two  hundred  years  after. 

WICKLOW,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of 
Leinlter,  bounded  by  the  county  of  Dublin  on  the  north, 
by  the  Irifh  channel  on  the  call,  by  Wexford  on  the 
fouih,  and  by  Kildare  and  Katerlagh  on  the  weft. 

WICKW  ^RE,  a  marker  town  of  Gloccfterlhire,  fituated 
twenty  miles  fouth  of  Glocefter. 

WIDGEON,  in  ornithology.  See  Anas. 

WIDOW,  a  woman  who  has  loft  her  hufoand. 

WIFE,  a  married  woman,  or  one  joined  with,  and  under 
the  proredion  of,  an  hufoand.  See  Husband. 

WIGG  fN,  a  borough-town  of  Lancalhire,  twenty  nine 
miles  fouth  of  Lancafter.  It  fends  two  members  to  par¬ 
liament. 

IJle  t?/' WIGH  T,  part  of  the  county  of  Southampton,  and 
feparated  from  it  by  a  narrow  channel,  is  about  twenty 
miles  long,  and  twelve  broad.  The  chief  lown  is  New- 
port.  ,, 

WIGTOWN,  a  borough  and  port-town  of  Scotland,  in 
the  Ihirc  of  Gallo  v ay,  fituated  on  a  bay  of  the  Iriifi 
channel,  ninety  miles  fouth-weft  of  Edinburgh. 

WILDERNESS,  in  gardening,  a  kind  of  grove  of  large 
trees,  in  a  Ipacious  garden,  in  which  the  walks  are  com¬ 
monly  made  either  to  interfedt  each  other  in  angles,  or 
have  the  appearance  of  meanders  and  labyrinths 

WILKOMERS.  a  city  o'  Poland,  in  the  dutchy  of  Li-- 
thuania  :  E.  long.  25°,  N  lat.  55 30''. 

WILL,  or  laji  Will,  in  law,  fignilies  the  declaration  of 
a  man’s  mind  and  intent  relating  to  the  difpofition  of  his 
lands,  goods,  or  other  eftate,  or  of  what  he  would  have 
done  after  his  death. 

In  tlte  common  law,  there  is  a  diftindlion  made  between 
a  Will  and  a  teftament  ;  as  that  is  called  a  will,  where- 
lands  or  tenaments  are  given  ;  and  when  the  difpofition' 
concerns  goods  and  chattels  alone,  tt  is  termed  a  teftament. 

■  See.TE  STAMENT.  » 

or  Jack-fmith-a^lanthorn^  a  meteor 
known  among  the  people  under  thefe  names,  but  more 
ufuaiiy  among  authors  under  that  of  ignis  faiuus. 

'  This  meteor  is  chiefly  feen  in  fummer-nights,  frequent¬ 
ing  meadows,  marfhes,  and  other  moift  places.  It  Teems  > 
to  arife  from  a  vifeous  exhalation,  which  being  kindled 
in  the  air,  refleifts  a  fort  of  thin  flame  in  the  dark,  with¬ 
out  any  fenfible  heat. 

It  is  often  found  flying  along  rivers,  hedges,  ^c.  by* 
reafon  it  there  meets  with  a  ftream  of  air  to  diredl  ic. 
The  ignus  fatuus,  fays  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  is  a  vapour 
ftiining  without  heat  ;  and  there  is  the  fame  difference^ 
between  this  vopour  and  flame,  as  bciv/een  rotten  wood 
fliining  without  heat  and  burning  coals  of  fire. 
WILLIAMSBURG,  capital  of  the  colony  of  Virginiaj 
fituated  in  Janles-county,  between  James-river  and  York- 
river:  W.  long.  76®  90',  N.  lat.  37®  20'. 
WILLI.AM’s  fort,  a  fort  belonging  to  the  Englifli  EaR: 

I.ndia-- 
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India  company,  fituated  on  the  wefi-ern  branch  of 
the  river  Ganges,  in  the  province  of  Bengal  :  E,  long. 
87°,  N.  lat  2^^  45'. 

WILLIAMSTAT,  a  port-town  of  Holland,  liquated  on 

’  the  Tea  called  HoIlunds'Deep,  fourteen  miles  fouth  of 
llotterdam. 

WiLL'vW,  in  botany  SccSalix. 

WILN  A.  a  city  of  Poland,  capital  of  the  great  duchy  of 
Lithuania,  fituated  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name:  E. 
long  25°  I  5',  N.  lat.  55°. 

WILTON,  a  boraugh-town  of  Wiltfhire,  fituated  on  the 
nver  AA^illey,  fix  miles  north-welt  of  Salilbury.  It  fends 
two  members  to  parliament. 

WILTSHIRE,  a  county  of  England,  bounded  by  GIo- 
celterfiiire  and  Oxfordfiiire  on  the  north,  by  Berklhire 
and  HampAiire  on  the  eaft,  by  Dorfetlhire  on 'the 
fouth,  and  by  Somerfetlhire  on  the  welt. 

AVINCHELSEA,  a  boro  igh  and  port. town  of  Sufiex,  fi¬ 
tuated  on  d  bay  of  the  Englilfi  channel,  thirty  miles  call 
of  Lewes.  It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

WINCHESTER,  the  capital  city  of  Hampfhire,  fituated 
on  the  river  Itching,  fix  y-five  miles  fouth-weft  of  Lon¬ 
don, 

WIND.  See  Pneumatics,  p.  495, 

Wind  MILL,  a  kind  of  mill,  the  internal  parts  of  which 
are  much  the  fame  with  thofe  ©f  a  water-mill  ;  from 
which  however  it  differs,  in  being  moved  by  the  impulfe 
of  the  wind  upon  its  vanes,  or  fails,  which  are  to  be 
confidered  as  a  wheel  on  the  axle.  Sec  Mechanics, 

Wind-flower,  in  botany.  See  Anemone. 

Wind  GALL,  a  name  given  by  our  farriers  to  a  diftempe- 
rature  of  horfes.  See  Farriery,  p.  575. 

Wind  SAILS,  in  a  llilp,  are  made  of  the  common  fail-cloth, 
and  are  ufually  between  twenty-fiye  and  thirty  feet  long, 
according  to  the  fize  of  the  Hup,  and  are  of  the  form  of 
a  cone  ending  obiulely :  when  they  are  made  ufe  of,  they 
are  hoifted  by  ropes  to  about  two  thirds  or  more  of  their 
height,  with  their  bafis  dillcnded  circularly  by  hoops, 
and  their  apex  hanging  downwards  in  the  hatch  ways  of 
the  Ihip  ;  above  each  of  thefe,  one  of  the  common  fails 
is  fo  difpoled,  that  the  greatefi  part  of  the  air  rufliing  a- 
gainll  it,  is  directed  into  the  wind-fail,  and  conveyed,  as 
through  a  funnel,  into  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  of 
the  Ihip. 

Wind  tacxle-blocks,  in  a  Ihip,  are  the  main  double 
blocks  which  being  made  fait  to  the  end  of  a  fmall  ca¬ 
ble,  fcrve  for  hoilhng  of  goods  into  the  Ihip,  <^c. 

To  Wind,  or  AVend  a  Jhip^  fignifies  to  bring  her  head  a- 
bout  Ho-Vi)  fwinds  or  •vJends  the  Jhip  ?  is  a  queftion  allied 
by  mariners,  concerning  a  Ihip  under  fail  ;  fignifying  as 
much  as,  upon  what  point  of  the  compafs  docs  Ihe  lie 
with, her  head  ? 

Windward,  in  the  fea-language,  denotes  any  thing  to¬ 
wards  that  point  from  whence  the  wind  blows,  in  refped 
of  a  Hup:  thus  windward-tide,  is  th«  tide  which  runs  a- 
gainfi  the  wind. 

WINDAGE  of  a  gutty  the  difference  between  the  diameter 
of  the  bore,  and  the  diameter  of  the  ball. 

WINDLASS,  a  machine  ufed  to  raife  huge  weights  withal, 
as  guns,  Hones,  an  hors,  ^c. 

It  is  very  fimpic,  confining  only  of  an  axis,  or  roller, 
fupported  horizontally  at  the  two  ends,  by  two  piccesof 
wood  and  a  puily:  the  two  pieces  of  v/ood  meet  at  top, 


being  placed  diagonally  fo  as  to  prop  each  other ;  the 
axis,  or  roller  goes  through  the  two  pieces,  and  turns 
in  them.  'The  pully  is  faltened  at  top  where  the  pieces 
join.  Liftly,  there  are  two  Haves  or  handspikes  which  go 
through  the  roller,  where  y  it  is  turned,  and  the  rope 
which  comes  over  the  pulley  is  wound  off  and  on  the  fame. 

Windlass,  in  a  Ih  p,  is  an  inHrument  in  fmall  Ihips,  pla¬ 
ced  upon  tiie  deck,  juH  abaft  the  fore  maH,  It  is  made 
of  a  piece  of  timber  fix  or  eight  feet  fquare,  in  form  of 
an  axle-tiee,  whofe  length  is  placed  horizontally  upon 
two  pieces  of  wood  at  the  ends  thereof,  and  upon  which 
it  is  turned  about  by  the  help  of  handfpikes  put  mio  holes 
made  for  that  purpnfe.  This  inHrument  ferves  for  weigh¬ 
ing  anchors,  or  hoilting  of  any  weight  in  or  out  of  the 
fhip,  and  will  purchafe  much  more  than  any  capHao,  and 
that  without  any  danger  to  thofe  that  heave  ;  for  if  in 
heaving  the  windlals  aDout,  any  of  the  liandfpikes  Hiould 
happen  to  break,  the  windlafs  would  pall  of  itfelf. 

WINDOW,  an  aperture  or  open  place  in  the  wall  of  a 
houl'e,  to  let  in  the  wind  and  light.  See  Architec¬ 
ture,  p.  357. 

WINDSOR,  a  borough-town  of  Berkfhire,  twenty  miles 
weft  of  London,  raoft  remarkable  for  the  magnificent  pa¬ 
lace  or  cattle  fituated  there  on  an  eminence,  which  com¬ 
mands  the  adjacent  country  for  many  miles,  'the  river 
Thames  running  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  knights  of 
the  garter  are  inftalled  in  the  royal  chapel  here.  It  fends 
two  members  to  parliament. 

WINE,  a  briflt,  agreeable,  fpirituous  and  cordial  liquor, 
drawn  from  vegetable  bodies,  and  fermented. 

All  forts  of  vegetables,  fruits,  feeds,  roots,  <bcy  af¬ 
ford  wine  ;  as  grapes,  currants,  mulberries,  elder-berries, 
cherries,  apples,  pulfe,  beans,  peafe,  turneps,  radifhes, 
and  even  grafs  itfelf.  Hence  under  the  clafs  of  wines, 
or  vinous  liquors,  come  not  only  wines  abfolutely  fo  cal¬ 
led,  but  alfo  ale,  cyder,  See  Brewing,  and  Che¬ 

mistry,  p.  95,  161. 

Wine  in  France  is  diftingui/hed,  from  the  fcveral  de¬ 
grees  and  fteps  of  its  preparation,  into,  I.  Mere gouttfff 
mother-drop,  which  is  the  virgin  wine,  or  that  which 
runs  of  itfelf  out  at  the  top  of  the  vat  wherein  the  grapes 
are  laid,  before  the  vintager  enters  to  tread  or  ftamp  the 
grapes.  2.  Mutt,  furmuft,  or  ftum,  which  is  the  wine 
or  liquor  in  the  vat,  after  the  grapes  have  been  trod  or 
ftamped.  3.  Preffed  wine,  being  that  fqueezed  with  a 
-prefs  out  of  the  grapes  half  bruited  by  the  treading.  The 
liufics  left  of  the  grapts  are  called  rope,  murk,  or  mark  ; 
by  throwing  water  upon  which  and  prefiing  them  afrelli, 
they  make  a  liquor  for  fervants  ufe,  anfwerable  to  our 
cyderkin,  and  called  boiffoti.  4.  Sweet  wine,  is  that 
which  has  not  yet  worked  nor  fermented.  5.  Bouru, 
that  which  has  been  prevented  working  by  calling  in  cold 
water.  6.  Worked  wine,  that  whicti  has  been  let  work 
in  the  vat,  to  give  it  a  colour.  7.  Boiled  wine,  that 
which  has  had  a  boiling  before  it  worked,  and  which  by 
that  means  ftilTretains  its  native  fweetnefs.  8  Strained 
wine,  that  made  by  fteeping  dry  grapes  in  water,' and 
letting  it  ferment  of  itfelf.  Wines  are  alfo  diftinguilh^d 
with  regard  to  their  colour  into  white  wine,  red  wine, 
claret  wine,  pale  wine,  rofe,  or  bLck  wine  ;  and  with 
regard  to  their  country,  or  the  foil  Hiat  produces  them, 
into  French  wines,  Spanilh  wines,  Rhe  ifh  wines,  Hun¬ 
gary  wines,  Greek  wines,  Canary  wines,  <bc.  and  more 

particularly 
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particularly  Into  Port  wine,  Madeira  wine,  Burgundy 
wine,  Champain  wine,  Falernian  wine,  Tockay  wine, 
Schiras  wine,  <hc. 

Spirit  of  See  Chemistry,  p.  163. 

WING,  that  part  of  a  bird,  inied,  he.  whereby  it  Is  e- 
nabled  to  fly.  See  Natural  History. 

Wings,  in  heraldry,  are  borne  fometimes  Angle,  fometimes 
in  pairs;  in  which  cafe,  they  are  called  conjoined  When 
the  points  are  downward,  they  are  faid  to  be  inverted  ; 
when  up,  elevated. 

Wings,  in  military  affairs,  are  the  two  flanks  or  extremes 
of  an  army,  ranged  in  form  of  a  battle  ;  being  the  right 
and  left  fides  thereof. 

Wings,  in  fortification,  denote  the  longer  fides  of  horn- 
works,  crown. works,  tenailles,  and  the  like  out-works; 
including  the  ramparts  and  parapets  ;  with  which  they 
are  bounded  on  the  right  and  left,  from  their  -gorge  to 
their  front. 

WINSLOW,  a  market-town  of  Bucks,  fix  miles  north  of 
Ailefbury. 

WINSTER,  a  market-town  of  Darbyfliire,  fituated  ten 
miles  north  of  Darby. 

WINTER,  one  of  the  four  feafons  or  quarters  of  the  year. 
See  Ast RONOMY,  p,  546. 

Winter’s  Bark,  in  botany,  a  name  given  to  the  bark  of 
the  white  or  wild  cinnamon  tree.  See  Cinnamon, 

WINTERTONNESSE,  the  north  cape  of  the  county  of 
Noifoik,  four  miles  north  of  Yarmouth. 

WIRE,  a  piece  of  metal  drawn  through  the  hole  of  an  iron 
into  a  thread  of  a  finenefs  anfwerabic  to  the  hole  it  palEd 
thr<iitgh. 

Wires  are  frequently  drawn  fo  fine,  as  to  be  wrought 
along  with  other  threads  of  fiik,  wool,  flax,  <i3c. 

The  metals  mofl;  commonly  drawn  into  wire,  .are  gold, 
filver,  copper,  and  iron.  Gold-wire  is  made  of  cylin- 

.  drical  ingots  of  filver,  covered  over  with  a  flem  of  gold, 
and  thus  drawn  fucceflively  through  a  vaft  number  of 
Holes,  each  fnialler  and  fmaller,  till  at  lafl  it  is  brought 
to  a  finenefs  exceeding  that  of  a  hair.  That  admirable 
ductility  which  makes  one  of  the  ddlinguilhing  charaiflers 
of  gold,  is  no  where  more  corifpicuous  than  in  this  gut 
wire.  A  cylinder  of  forty-eight  ounces  of  filver,  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  coat  of  gold,  only  weighing  one  ounce,  as  Dr. 
H-iiJey  informs  us,  is  ufually  drawn  into  a  wire,  two 
yards  of  which  weigh  no  more  than  one  grain  ;  whence 
ninety-eight  yards  of  the  wire  weigh  no  more  than  forty- 
nine  grains,  and  one  firgle  grain  of  gold  covers  the  nine¬ 
ty-eight  yards  ;  fo  that  the  ten  thoufandth  part  of  a  grain 
is  above  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long. 

Wire  of  h^pland.  The  inhabitants  of  Lapland  have  a 
fort  of  Aiming  {lender  fubftance  in  ufe  among  them  on  fe- 
veral  occafions  vhich  is  much  of  the  ihicknefs  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  our  filver-wire,  and  is  therefore  called,  by 
thofe  who  do  not  examine  its  ilruflure  or  fubftance,  Lap- 
Jahd-wire.  It  is  made  of  the  finews  of  the  rein-deer, 
which  being  caretully  feparated  in  the  eating,  are,  by  the 
women,  after  foaKing  in  water,  and  beating,  fpun  into 
a  fort  of  thread,  of  admirable  finenefs,  and  flrength,  when 
wrought  to  the  fmallcft  filaments  :  but  when  larger,  is 
very  ftrong,  and  fit  for  the  purpofes  of  flrength  and  force. 
Their  wire,  as  it  is  called,  is  mnde  of  the  fineft  cf  thefe 
threads,  covered  with  ttn.  The  women  do  this  bufinefs, 
and  the  v^ay  they  take  is  tp  melt  a%piece  of  tin;  and  pla- 
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cing  at  the  edge  of  it  a  horn  with  a  hole  through  it,  they 
draw  thefe  finewy  threads,  covered  with  the  tin,  through 
the  hole,  which  prevents  their  coming  out  too  thick  co¬ 
vered.  This  drawing  is  performed  with  their  teeth  ;  arvd 
there  is  a  fmall  piece  of  bone  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
hole,  where  the  wire  is  made  flat,  fo  that  we  always  find 
it  rounded  on  all  fides  but  one,  where  it  is  flat. 

This  wire  they  ufe  in  embroidering  their  cloaths  as  we 
do  gold  and  filver ;  they  often  fell  it  to  ftrangers,  under 
the  notion  of  its  having  certain  magical  virtues. 

WIRKS WORTH  a  market-town  of  Darbyfhire,  fituated 
fix  miles  north  of  Darby. 

WISBEACH;  a  market-town  of  the  ifle  of  Ely,  in  Cam- 
biidgvfhire,  fituated  fifteen  miles  north  of  Ely. 

WISDOM,  ulually  denotes  a  higher  and  mofe  refined  no¬ 
tion  of  things  immediately  prefented  to  the  mind,  as  it 
were,  by  intuition  without  the  afliltance  of  ratiocination. 

WISTON.  a  market-town  of  Pembrokefhire,  fituated  ten 
rniles  north  of  Pembroke. 

WIT  is  a  quality  of  ceriaia  thoughts  and  expreflions  ;  tha 
term  is  never  applied  to  an  adlion  nor  to  a  paflion,  and  as 
little  to  an  external  object. 

However  difficult  it  may  be,  in  every  particular  inflance, 
to  difbnguijh  a  witty  thought  or  expreffion  from  one  that 
is  not  fo  .  yet  n  general  it  may  be  laid  down,  that  the 
term  au/7  is  appropriated  to  fuch  thoughts  and  expreflions 
a;  are  ludicroui,  and  alfo  occafion  lome  degree  of  fur- 
prife  by  their  fingularity.  Wit  alfo,  in  a  figurative  fenfe, 
expreffes  that  talent  which  lorae  men  have  of  inventing 
ludicrous  thoughts  or  expreflions:  we  fay  commonly^  a. 
njj'ttty  man,  or  a  man  of  ‘uu/V. 

Wii  in  its  proper  fenfe,  as  explained  above,  is  diftin- 
guifliable  into  two  kinds  ,  wit  in  the  thought,  and  wit  in 
the  words  or  expreffion.  Again,  wit  in  the  thought  is  of 
two  kinds;  ludicrous  images,  and  ludicrous  combinations 
of  things  that  have  little  or  no  natural  relation. 

Ludicrous  images  that  occafion  furprife  by  their  fingu-  ' 
larity,  as  having  little  or  no  foundation  in  nature,  are  fa¬ 
bricated  by  the  imagination  :  and  the  imagination  is  well 
qualified  for  the  office  ;  being  of  all  our  faculties  the  mod 
adive,  and  the  lead  under  feftraint.  Take  the  following 
example. 

Shvlock.  You  knew  (none  fo  well,  none  fo  well  as 
you)  of  ray  daughter’s  flight. 

Salino:  That’s  certain  ;  I,  for  my  part,  knew  the 
tailor  that  made  the  wings  fhe  flew  withal. 

Merchant  of  Venice ^  afl  fc.  i. 
The  image  here  is  undoubtedly  witty.  It  is  ludicrous : 
and  it  muff  occafion  furprife  ;  for  having  no  natural  foun¬ 
dation,  it  is  altogcfher  unexpedled. 

The  other  branch  of  wit  m  the  thought,  is  that  only 
which  is  taken  notice  of  by  Addifon,  following  Locke, 
who  defines  it  “to  lie  in  the  affemblage  of  ideas  ;  ancl 
putting  thofe  together,  with  quicknefsand  variety,  where¬ 
in  can  be  found  any  refemblance  or  congruity,  thereby  to 
make  up  pleafant  pi^K:res  and  agreeable  vifions  in  the  fan¬ 
cy.”  _  It  may  be  defined  more  curtly,  .and  perhaps  more 
accurately,  “  a  junaioo  of  things  by  diflant  and  fanciful 
relations,  which  furprife  becaufe  they  are  unexpedted^’* 
The  following  is  a  proper  example. 

We  grant  although  he  had  mudi  wit, 

Jl’  was  very  Ihy  of  ufing  it, 
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As  being  loth  to  wear  it  out; 

And  therefore  bore  it  not  about, 

Unlefs  on  holidays,  or  fo, 

^  As  men  their  belt  apparel  do. 

Hudthras,  canto  i . 
ViTit  is  of  all  the  molt  elegant  recreation:  the  image  en¬ 
ters  the  mind  with  gaiety,  and  gives  a  fudden  flalh  wliich 
is  extremely  pleafant.  Wit  thereby  gendy  elevates  with¬ 
out  draining,  railc?  mirth  without  dilTolutentfs,  and  relaxes 
while  it  entertams. 

Wit  in  the  expreflion,  commonly  called^  play  of  ^erds, 
being  a  baltard  fort  of  wit,  is  icfcrvcd  for  the  la  I  place. 
We  proceed  to  examples  of  wit  is  the  thought;  and  lirft  of 
ludictous  images. 

FalltalF,  fpeakiag  of  his  taking  Sir  John  Colevile  of  the 
Dale : 

Here  he  is,  and  here  I  yield  him  ;  and  I  befeech  your 
Grace,  let  it  be  book’d  with  the  reft  of  this  day’s  deeds; 
or,  by  the  Lord,  I  will  have  it  in  a  particular  ballad 
clfe,  with  mine  own  pii5lure  on  the  top  of  it,  Cokvile 
killing  my  foot :  to  thc^which  courfe  if  I  be  enforced,  if 
you  do  not  ail  Ihew  like  gilt  twopenccsto  me  ;  and  I,  in 
the  clear  Hey  of  fame,  o’crfliine  you  as  much  as  the  full 
moon  doth  the  cinders  of  the  element,  which  Ihew  like 
pins*  heads  to  her  ;  believe  not  the  word  of  the  noble. 
Therefore  let  me  have  right,  and  let  defert  mount. 

Second  Part^  Henry  IV.  a£l  4.  fc.  6. 

I  knew,  when  feven  jullices  could  not  take  up  a  quar¬ 
rel,  but  when  the  parties  were  met  themfelves,  one  of 
them  them  thought  but  of  an  if ;  as,  if  you  had  faid  fo, 
then  I  faid  fo;  and  they  Ihook  hands,  and  fwore  brothers. 
Your  if  is  the  only  peace-maker  ;  much  virtue  is  in  if, 

Shakefpear, 

For  there  is  not  through  all  nature  another  fo  callous 
and  infenlible  a  member  as  the  world’s  polleriors,  whe¬ 
ther  you  apply  to  it  the  toe  or  the  birch. 

Preface  to  a  Tale  of  a  Tub, 
The  other  branch  of  wit  in  the  thought,  viz.  hidicrouS 
combinations  and  oppofitions,  may  be  traced  through  various 
ramifications.  And,  firft,  fanciful  caufes  alBgncd  that  have, 
no  natural  relation  to  the  effects  produced;  ^ 

Lancafter.  Fare  you  well,  FalftafF;  I,  in  my  condition, 
Shall  better  fpeak  of  you  than  you  defetve.  \_Exit. 

Falftaff.  I  would  you  had  but  the  wit;  *twerc  better 
than  your  dukedom.  Good  faith,  this  fame  young  fo- 
ber-blooded  boy  doth  not  love  me  ;  nor  a  man  cannot 
make  him  laugh  ;  but  that’s  no  marvel,  he  drinks  no 
wine.  There’s  never  any  of  thefe  demure  boys  come  to 
any  proof ;  for  thin  drink  doth  fo  ovcrcool  their  blood, 
and  making  many  fifh-meals,  that  they  fall  into  a  kind 
of  male  green-ficknefs;  and  then,  when  they  marry,  they 
get  wenches.  They  are  generally  fools  and  cowards;  . 
which  fome  of  us  Ihould  be  too,  but  for  inflammation. 
A  good  Iherris-fack  bath  a  twofold  operation  in  it :  it  a- 
feends  me  Into  the  brain  ;  dries  me  there  all  the  foolilh, 
dull,  and  crudy  vapours  which  environ  it  ;  make  it  ap- 
prehenfive,  quick,  forgetire,  full  of  nimble,  fiery,  and 
delegable- lhapes  ;  which  delivered  o’er  to  the  voice,  the 
tongue,  which  is  the  birth,  becomes  excellent  wit  The 
fecond  property  of  your  excellent  fherris  is,  the  warming 
of  the  blood;  which  before  cold  and  fettled,  left  the 
liver  white  and  pale  ;  which  is  the  badge  of  pufillammity 


and  cowardice:  but  the  fherris  warms  it,  and  makes  it 
courfe  from  the  inwards  to  the  parts  extreme  ;  it  illu- 
minateth  the  face,  which,  as  a  beacon,  gives  warning  to 
all  the  red  of  this  little  kingdom,  man,  to  arm  ;  and 
then  the  vita!  commoners  and  inland  petty  fpirits  mufter 
me  all  to  their  captain,  the  heart;  who,  great,  and 
puff’d  up  with  this  retinue,  doth  any  deed  of  courage  : 
and  thus  valour  comes  of  flierris.  So  that  ficill  in  the 
weapon  is  nothing  without  lack,  for  that  fets  it  a-work  ; 
and  learning  a  mere  hoard  of  gold  kept  by  a  devil,  till 
fack  commences  it,  and  fets  it  in  a€l^and  ufe.  Hereof 
comes  it  that  Prince  Harry  is  valiant;  for  the  cold  blood 
he  did  naturally  inherit  of  his  father,  he  hath,  like  lean, 
fleril,  and  bare  land,  manured,  hufbanded,  and  tilTd 
with  excellent  endeavour  of  drinking  good  and  good  ftore 
of  fertile  fherris,  that  he  is  become  very  hot  and  valiant. 
If  I  had  a  thoufand  fons,  the.  firfl  human  principle  E 
would  teach  them,  fhould  be  to  forfwcar  thin  potations, 
and  to  addiA  themfelves  to  fack. 

Second  Part  of  Henry  IV.  ad  4,  fc,  7, 

The  trenchant  blade,  toledo  trufly. 

For  want  of  fighting  was  grown  rully. 

And  ate  into  itftlf,  for  lack 
Of  fome  body  to  hew  and  hack. 

The  peaceful  fcabbard  where  it  dwelt 
The  rancor  of  its  edge  had  felt: 

For  of  the  lower  end  two  handful 
It  had  devoured,  t’was  fo  manful ; 

And  fo  much  fcorn’d’to  lurk  in  cafe,. 

As  if  it  durft  not  (hew  its  face. 

Hudihra/t  canto  i. 
'To'  account  for  effefls  by  fuch  fantaftical  caufes,  being 
highly  ladicrous,  is  quite  improper  in  any  ferious  compofi- 
tion.  Therefore  the  following  paflage  from  Cowley,  in  bis 
poem  on  the  death  of  Sir  Henry  Wooton,  is  in  a  badtaftc* 
He  did  the  utmofi  bounds  of  knowledge  find. 

He  found  them  not  fo  large  as  was  his  mind. 

But,  like  the  brave  Pellacan  youth,  did  moan, 

Becaufe  that  art  had  no  more  worlds  than  one. 

And  when  he  faw  that  he  through  all  had  pafl. 

He  dy’d,  iell  he  Ihould  idle  grow  at  lafl . 

Fanciful  reafoning: 

Faljiaff,  Imbowell’d  - if  thou  imbowel  me  to  day. 

I’ll  give  you  leave  to  powder  me,  and  cat  me  to-morrow! 
S’blood,  ’twas  time  to  counterfeit,  or  that  hot  terma¬ 
gant  Scot  had  paid  me  fcot  and  lot  too.  Counterfeit  ? 

I  lie,  I  am  no  counterfeit  :  to  die  is  to  be  a  counterfeit  ; 
for  he  is  but  the  counterfeit  of  a  man,  who  hath  not  the 
life  of  a  man ;  but  to  counterfeit  dying,  when  a  man 
thereby  liveth,  is  to  be  no  counierfeii,  but  the  true  and 
perfect  image  of  life  indeed. 

Firji  Part  Henry  IV.  i,  fc.  10, 

Chnun.  And  the  more  pity  that  great  folk  Ihould  have 
countenance  in  this  world  to  drown  or  hang  themfelves, 
more  than  their  even  Chrillians. 

Hamlet,  a£l  ^^fe.  2, 

,  Pedro.  \Vill  you  have  me,  Lady  ? 

Beatrice.  No,  my  Lord,  unlefs  I  might  have,  another 
for  working  days.  Your  Grace  is  too  colHy  to  wear  e- 
very  day, 

Mt^ch  ado  about  nothing,  AB  2.  fc.  y  . 
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JefiCM.  I  IKall  be  faved  by  myhufband ;  he  hath  made 
me  a  Chriftian. 

Launcelot,  Truly  the  more  to  blame  he;  we  were 
Chridians  enough  before,  e’en  as  niany  as  could  well  live 

•  by  one  another :  this  making  of  Chridians  will  raife  the  price 
of  hogs  ;  if  we  grow  all  to  be  pork-eaters,  we  ftiall  not 
have  a  raflier  on  the  coals  for  money. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  ACi  6. 

But  Hudibras  gave  him  a  twitch, 

As  quick  as  lightning,  in  the  breech, 

Juft  in  the  place  where  honour’s  lodg’d. 

As  wife  philofophers  have  judg’d  ;  ^ 

Becaufe  a  kick  in  that  part,  more 
Hurts  honour,  than  deep  wounds  before. 

Hudibras,  canto  3. 
Ludicrous  juniftionof  fnaall  things  with  great,  as  of  equal 
importance:  > 

This  day  black  omens  threat  the  brighteft  fair 
That  e’er  deferv’d  a  watchful  fpirit’s  care: 

Some  dire  difafter,  or  by  force,  or  flight: 

But  what,  or  where,  the  fates  have  wrapt  in  night : 
Whether  the  .nymph  ftiall  break  Diana’s  law; 

Or  fome  frail  china  jar  receive  a  flaw : 

•  Or  ftain  her  honour,  or  her  new  brocade  ; 

Forget  her  pray’rs,  or  mifs  a  mafquerade  ; 

Or  lofe  her  heart,  or  necklace,  at  a  ball  ; 

f  Or  whether  Heav’n  has  doom’d  that  Shock  muft  fall. 

Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  ii.  10 1. 

One  fpeaksthe  glory  of  the  Britifti  Queen, 

And  one  deferibes  a  charming  Indian  fereen. 

Ibid,  canto  iii.  13. 

Then  fiafh’d  the  living  lightning  from  her  eyes. 

And  fcrcams  of  horror  rend  th.*afFr:ghted  (kies. 

^  Not  louder  ftirieks  to  pitying  heav’n  are  caft, 

When  hulbands,  or  when  lapdogs,  breathe  their  lalhf 
Or  when  rich  china  velTels  fall’n  from  high, 

In  glittering  daft  and  painted  fragments  lie  ! 

Ibid,  canto  iii.  lyy. 

Not  youthful  kings  in  battle  feiz’d  alive. 

Not  fcornful  virgins  who  their  charms  furvive. 

Not  ardent  lovers  robb’dof  all  their  blifs. 

Not  ancient  ladies  when  refus’d  a  kifs, 

Nor  tyrants  fierce  that  unrepenting  die. 

Nor  Cynthia  when  her  raanteau’s  pinn’d  awry, 

E’er  felt  fuch  rage,  refentment,  and  defpatr. 

As  thou,  fad  virgin!  for  thy  ravifh’dhair. 

Ibid,  canto  iv.  3 , 

Joining  things  that  in  appearance  arc  oppofite.  At  for 
example,  where  Sir  Roger  de  Coverlcy,  in  the  fpe^ator, 
fpeaking  of  his  widow. 

That  he  would  have  given  her  a  coal-pit  to  have  kept 
her  in  clean  linen ;  and  that  her  finger  Ihould  have  fparkled 
with  one  hundred  of  his  richeft  acres. 

Premiftes  that  promife  much  and  perform  nothing.  Ci¬ 
cero  upon  this  article  fays, 

Sed  feitisefle  nttiflimum  ridiculi  genus,  cum  aliudex- 
pe^lamus,  aliud  diciiur:  hie  nobifmetipfis  nofter  error 
rifum  movet.  De  ora  tore,  /.  2.  c.  63. 

— With  a  good  leg  and  a  good  foot,  uncle, 
and  money  enough  in  his  purfe,  fuch  a  raaa  would  win  any 
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woman  in  the  world,  if  he  could  get  her  good  will. 

Much  ado  about  nothing,  A61.  2.fc,  i. 
Beatrice,  I  have  a  good  eye,  uncle,  I  can  fee  a 
church  by  day  light. 

Having  difeufled  wit  in  the  thought,  we  proceed  to  what 
is  verbal  only,  commonly  called  a  play  of  nvords.  This 
fort  of  wit  depends,  for  the  rnoft  part,  upon  chiifing  a  word 
that  hath  diflPerentiignificatiens  :  by  this  artifice,  hocus-po¬ 
cus  tricks  are  played  in  language  ;  and  thoughts  plain  and 
Ample  take  on  a  very  different  appearance.  Play  is  necef- 
fary  for  man,  in  order  to  refrefli  himf  after  labour;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  man  loves  play  :  he  even  relifties  a  play  of  words : 
and  it  is  happy  for  us,  that  words  can  be  employed,  not 
only  for  ufeful  purpofes,  but  alfo  for  our  amufement.  This 
amufement  Jfccordinglyj  though  humble  and  low,  is  relifli- 
cd  by  fome  at  all  times,  and  by  all  at  fome  times,  in  order 
to  unbend  the  mind. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  this  low  fpecies  of  wit,  has,  at  one 
time  or  other,  made  a  figure  in  moft  civilized  nations,  and 
has  gradually  gone  into  difrepute.  So  foon  as  a  language 
is  formed  into  a  fyftem,  and  the  meaning  of  words  is  afccr- 
tained  with  tolerable  accuracy,  opportunity  is  afforded  for 
expreflions,  which,  by  the  double  meaning  of  fome  words,, 
give  a  familiar  thought  the  appearance  of  being  new  ;  and 
the  penetration  of'  the  reader  or  hearer  is  gratified,  in  de- 
te<fting  the  true  fenfe  difguifed  under  the  double  meaning. 
That  this  fort  of  wit  was  in  England  deemed  a  reputable 
amufement,  during  the  reigns  of  Elilabeth  and  James  I  is 
vouched  by  the  works  of  Shakefpear,  and  even  by  the  wri¬ 
tings  of  grave  divines.  But  it  cannot  have  any  long  endu¬ 
rance:  for  as  language  npens,  and  the  meaning  of  words  is 
more  and  more  aieertained,  words  held  to  be  fynonymous 
diminifh  daily  ;  and  when  thole  that  remain  have  been 
more  than  once  employed,  the  pleafure  vaniflieth  with  the 
novelty. 

We  proceed  to  examples,  which,  as  in  the  former  cafe, 
fliall  be  diftributcd  into  different  claffes. 

A  feeming  refemblance  from  the  double  meaning  of  a 
word : 

Beneath  this  ftone  my  wife  doth  lie ; 

She's  now  at  reft,  and  fo  am  I. 

A  feeming  contraft  from  the  fame  caufc,  termed  a  verbal 
antithejis,  which  hath  no  defpicable  effetft  in  ludicrous  fub- 
jefts  : 

Whilft  Iris  his  cofmctic  wafh  would  try 

To  make  her  bloom  revive,  and  lovers  die. 

Some  afk  for  charms,  and  others  philters  chufe. 

To  gain  Corinna,  and  their  quartans  lofe. 

Difpenfary,  canto  2\ 

And  how  frail  nymphs,  oft,  by  abortion,  aim 

To  lofe  a  fubftance,  to  preferve  a  name. 

Ibid,  canto  3-, 

While  nymphs  take  treats,  or  affignations  give. 

Rape  of  the  Lock, 

Other  feeming  connexions  from  the  fame  caufe : 

Will  you  employ  your  conqu’ring  fword. 

To  break  a  fiddle  and  your  word  ? 

Hudibras,  canto  2,. 

To  whom  the  knight  with  comely  grace  . 

put  off  his  hat  to  put  his  cafe.  ^  '  I, 

Hudibras,  part  3,  canto  3. 

Hero 
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Here  Britain’s  ftatefmen  oft  ihe  fall  foredoom 
Of  foreign  tyrants,  and  of  nymphs  at  home  ; 
i  .  Here  thou,  great  Anna  whom  three  realms' obey, 

Doft  fometimes  counfel  take —  nd  fometimcs  tea. 

7iV/>(f  of  the  Locky  canto  3.  /.  5, 
O’er  their  quietus  where  fat  judges  dofc, 

And  lull  their  cough  and  confcience  to  repofe,  , 

Difpenfaryy  canto  i. 

Speaking  of  Prince  Eugene  ; 

I'his  general  is  a  great  taker  of  fnufF  as  well  as  of 
towns. 

Pope'y  Key  to  ths'Lockf 

Exul  mentifque  doraufquc. 

^  Metamorphofesy  lih,  ix.  409. 
A  feeming  oppofition  from  the  fame  caule  : 

Hic  quiefcit  qui  nunquam  quievit. 

Again, 

So  like  the  chances  are  of  love  and  war, 

That  they  alone  in  this  didinguifh’d  are  ; 

In  love  the  vidtors  from  the  vanquhh’d  fly, 

They  fly  that  wound,  and  they  purfuc  that  die. 

Waller. 

What  nev<r.found  witchcraft  was  in  thee. 

With  thine  own  cold  to  kindle  me  ? 

Strange  art ;  like  him  that  fhould  devifc 
To  make  a  burning  glafs  of  ice. 

Coin  ley. 

Wit  of  this  kind  is  unfuitable  in  a  ferlous  poem;  witnefs 
the  following  line  in  Pope’s  Elegy  to  the  memory  of  an 
unfortunate  lady : 

Cold  is  that  bread  which  warm’d  the  world  before. 

This  fort  of  writing  is  finely  burlefqued  by  Swift: 

Her  hands,  the  fofted  ever  felt, 

Though  cold  would  burn,  though  dry  would  melt. 

Strephon  and  Chloe. 
Taking  a  word  in  a  different  fenfe  from  what  is  meant, 
comes  under  wit,  becaufe  it  occafions  foine  flight  degree  of 
furprife  : 

Beatrice.  I  may  fit  in  a  corner,  and  cry  Heigh  hoi  for 
a  hufband. 

Pedro  Lady  Beatrice,  I  will  get  you  one. 

Beatrice.  I  would  rather  have  one  of  your  father’s  get¬ 
ting.  Hath  your  Grace  ne’er  a  brother  like  you  ?  Your, 
father  got  excellent  hufbands.  if  a  maid  could  come  by 
them. 

.  Much  ado  about  nothings  a[i  2  fc.  y. 
Faljlaff.  My  honed  lads,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  am 
about. 

Ptflol.  Two  yards  and  more, 

Ffljiaff.  No  quips  now,  Pidol :  indeed,  I  am  in  the 
wade. two  yards  about:  but  I  am  now  about  no  wade  ;  I 
am  about  thrift. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windfor,  ail  i.  fc.  7. 

Lo.  Sands. - By  your  leave,  fweet  ladies, 

If  I  chance  to  talk  a  little  wild,  forgive  me  ; 

'I  had  it  from  my  father. 

Anne  hullen.  Was  he  mad,  Sir  ? 


Sands.  O,  very  mad,  exceeding  mad,  in  love  too; 
But  he  would  bite  none— 


K.  Henry  Vllf. 

An  aflertion  that  bears  a  double  meaning,  one  right,  one 
wrong,  but  fo  connedled  with  otlfcr  matters  as  to  dire<5t 
us  to  the  wrong  meaning,  is  a  fpeties  of  badard  wu  which 
is  didinguiflicd  from  all  others  by  the  name  pun.  For' ex¬ 
ample, 


Paris.- - Sweet  Helen,  I  mud  woo  you 

To  help  unarm  our  H  dlor  :  his  dubborn  buckles. 

With  thefe  your  white  inchantrng  fingers  touch’d. 

Shall  mote  obey,  than  to  the  edge  of  deel, 

Or  force  of  Greekifh  fineWs  ;  you  fhaii  do  more 
'Than  all  the  idand  kings,  diiann  great  Hedtor 

Troilus  and  Crejftday  aQ  3,  fc.  2: 
The  pun  is  in  the  clofe.  The  word  difarm  has  a  double 
meaning :  it  fignifies  to  take  off  a  man’s  armour,  and  old> 
to  fubdue  him  in  fight.  We  are  direifled'to  tlu-  latter  fenfe 
by  the  context  ;  but  with  regard  to  Helen,  the  word 
holds  only  true  in  the  former  fenfe.  We  go  on  with  other 
examples  : 

Efie  nihil  dicis  quicquid  petis,  improhe  Cinna : 

Si  nil,  Cinna,  petis,  ml  tibi,  Cinna,  nego.  .  '  ’ 

Martialy  1.  epigr' 61, 

'  Chtfif  Jufice.  Well  !  the  truth  is,  Sir  John,  you  hve 
in,  great  intamyi  ^ 

‘  ^bat  buckles  him  ini  my  belt  cannot  live  ia 

lefs. 

Chief  Jufice.  Your  means  are  very  flender,  and  your 
wade  is  great. 

Falfaff.  I  would  it  were  otherwife:  I  would  my  means 
were  greater,  and  my  wade  flenderer. 

Second  part  Henry  YH .  a£l  i.fc  y. 

Celia.  I  pray  you  bear  .with  me,  I  can  go  no  further. 

Clonun.  For  my  part,  I  had  rather  bear  with  you  than' 
bear  you :  yet  I  fliould  bear  no  crofs  if  I  did  bear  you  ; 
for  I  think  you  have  no  money  in  your  purfe. 

As  you  like  it,  a^l  2.  fc.  4, 
He  that  impofes  an  oath  makes  it, 

Not  he  that  tor  convenience  takes  it. 

Then  how  can  any  man  be  faid 
To  break  an  oath  he  never  made  ? 

Hudihrasy  part  2.  canto  2. 
The  fevenih  fatire  of  the  fird  book  ot  Horace  is  purpofely 
contrived  to  introduce  at  the  clofe  a  molt  execrable  pun. 
Talking  of  fome  infamous  wretch  whofe  name  was  Rex  Ru-> 
pilius, 

Perfius  exclamat,  Per  magnos.  Brute,  decs  te 
Oro,  qm  reges  confueris  tollere,  cur  non 
Hunc  regem  jugulas  ?  Operumhoc,  mihi  crede,  tuorum 
‘  ed. 


-iThough  playing  with  words  is  a  mark  of  a  mind  at  eafe, 
and  difpofed  to  any  fort  of  amufement,  we  mud  not  thence 
conclude  that  playing  with,  words  is  always  ludicrous. 
Words  are  fo  intimately  connected  with  thought,  that  if 
the  fubjeft  be  really  grave,  it  will  not  appear  ludicrous  even 
in  this  fantadic  drels.  We  are,  howtvei,  far  from  recom¬ 
mending  it  in  any  ferious  performance:  on  the  contrary, 
the  difeordance  between  the  thought  and  cxprcifion  muft 
be  difagreeable  ;  witneis  the  following  fpecinien. 

He 
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He  hath  abandoned^  hia  phyficians,  ’Madam,  under 
whofc  pra<ftices  he  hath  perfecuted  time  with  hope  ;  and 
finds  no  other  advantage  in  the  procefs,  but  only  the  lo- 
fing  of  hope  by  time, 

Alt's  nvell  that  ends  *welU  aR  \.fc  i. 

K.  Henry,  O  my  poor  kingdom,  Tick  with  eivil  blows ! 
When  that  my  eare  could  not  with-hold  thy  riots. 
What  wilt  thou  do  when  riot  is  thy  care  ? 

Second  part  K.  Henry  IV. 
If  any  one  fhall  obferve,  that  there  is  a  third  fpecies 
of  wit,  different  from  thofe  mentioned,  confifting  in  founds 
merely,  we  are  willing  to  give  it  place.  And  indeed  it 
muff  be  admitted,  thatmany  of  Hudibras’s  double  rhymes 
come  under  the  definition  of  wit  given  in  the  beginning  of 
this  article  :  they  are  ludicrous,  and  their  fingularity  oc- 
cafions  fome  deg^ree  of  furprffe.  Swift  is  not  lefs  fuc- 
cefsful  than  Butler  in  thfs  (ort  of  wit  ;  wdtnefs  the  fol¬ 
lowing  inffances :  Goddefs — ‘Boddice.  Pliny — Nicelini. 
Jfcariots — Chariots.  Mitre' — Nitre.  Dragon — Suf- 

fmgan. 

A  repartee  may  happen  to  be  witty:  but  it  cannot  be 
confidered  as  a  fpecies  of  wit  ;  becaufe  there  are  many 
repartees  extremely  fmart,  and  withal  extremely  ferioui. 
We.  .give  the  following  example.  A  certain  petulant 
Greek,  ol)je<5Hng  to  Anacharfis  that  he  was  a  Scythian: 
True,  fays  Anacharfis,  my  country  difgraces  me,  but  you 
difgrace  your  country.  This  fine  turn  gives  furprife  ; 
but  it  is  far  from  being  ludicrous. 

WITCHCRAFT,  a  kind  of  forcery,  efpecially  in  women, 
in  which  it  is  ridiculoufly  fuppofed  that  an  old  woman, 
by  entering  into  a  contrad  with  the  devil,  is  enabled, 
in  many  inflances,  to  change  the  courfeof  nature ;  to  raife 
winds  ;  perform  actions  that  require  more  than  human 
ftrength  ;  and  to  thofe  who  offend  them  with  the 
fharpefl  pains,  ,6*^.  In  the  times  of  ignorance  and  fuper- 
flition,  many  fevere  laws  were  made  againft  witches,  by 
which  great  numbers  of  innocent  perfons,  diftreffed  with 
poverty  and  age,  were  brought  to  a  violent  death  ;  but 
thefe  are  now  happily  repealed.  See  Law,  Tit.  xxxiii  8. 

WITENA  MOT.  or  Witena-gemot,  among  our  Saxon 
ancellors,  was  a  term  which  literally  fignified  the  affembly 
of  the  wife  men,  and  was  applied  to  the  great  council  of 
the  nation  of  latter -days -called  the  parliament. 

WITEPSKI,  the  capital  of  the  palatinate  of  the  fame  name, 
in  the  duchy  of  Lithuania,  in  Poland  :  E.  Jong  30°,  N. 
laf  ^6^ 

Wn'H4M,  a  market-town  of  Effex,  ten  miles  north-eaft 
of  Chelmsford. 

WI  FHERS  of  a  horfe,  the  jun<flure  of  the  Ihoulder-bones 
at  the  bottom  of  the  neck  and  main,  towards  the  upper 
parr  of  the  fhoulder. 

W^ITNESS,  in  law,  a  perfon  who  gives  evidence  in  any 
caufe,  and  is  fworn  to  fpeak  the  truth  fhe  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth.  See  Law,  Tit.  xxi.  4,  &c, 
and  Tit.  xxxi.  i,  Sc. 

WHITNEY,  a  market-town  of  Oxfordfhire,  feven  miles  weft 
of  Oxford.  Here  is  the  greaieft  manufa^ure  of  blankets 
in  England. 

WITTENBURG,  a  city  of  Germanv,  in  the  circle  of 
U.^per  Saxony,  fifty  miles  north  of  Drefden. 
WITTLESEYMERE,  a  lake  in  the  ifte  of  Ely,  on  the 
confines  of  Huntmgdonlhire,  fix  miles  long  and  three 
broad. 

VoL,  III.  N^  100.  - 


WIVELSCOMB,  a  market-town  of  Somerfetftxlre,  fitua- 
ted  twenty-feven  miles  fouth-weft  of  Wells. 

WOAD,  in  botany*.  See  Isatis. 

WOBURN,  a  market -town  of  Bedfordlhire,  ten  miles 
fouth' of  Bedford. 

WOLAW,  the  capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  fame  name,  in 
Bohemia:  E.  long.  16^  38',  N.  lat.  51®  22^. 

WOLF,  in  zoology.  See  Canis. 

WOLFEMBUTTLE,  a  city  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  lower  Saxony,  and  duchy  of  Brunfwick:  E.  long.  10^ 
32'.  N.  lai.  52°  20', 

WOLF^RDYKE,  an  ifland  of  the  united  Netherlands,  in 
the  province  of  Zealand,  fituated  between  the  iftands  of 
north  Beveland  and  fouth  Beveland. 

WOLGA,  a  large  river  of  Ruflia,  which  rifing  in  the  north 
of  that  empire,  runs  fouth-caft  till  it  falls  into  the  CaL 
pian  Tea,  about  fifty  miles  below  Aftracan,  after  its  ha¬ 
ving  run  a  courfe  of  between  two  and  three  thoufand 
miles 

WOLGAST,  a  city  and  port-town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  duchy  of  Pomerania,  fubje(ft 
to  Sweden  :  E.  long.  14*^  5',  N.  lat.  54®  12'. 

WOLKOWSKA,  a  city  of  Poland,  in  the  duchy  of  Li¬ 
thuania,  and  palatinate  of  Novogrodeck :  E.  long.  24*^, 
N  lat.  5^3®. 

WOLLIN,  a  town  and  ifland  of  Pomerania,  fituated  in 
the  Baltic  Tea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Oder,  fubjeft 
to  the  king  of  Prufiia. 

WOLODOMIR,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  fame 
name  in  Ruflia  :  E,  long.  30®  5',  N.  lat.  ,57®  40^ 

WOLOGDA,  the  capital  ol  a  province  of  the  fame  name 
in  Ruflia,  fituated  on  the  river  Dwina  :  E.  long.  42®  20^, 
N.Jat 

WOLVERHAMPTON,  a  market-town  of  Staffordfliire, 
eleven  miles  Ibuth  of  Stafford. 

WOLVES-teeth,  of  an  horfe,  are  over-grown  grinders, 
the  points  of  which  being  higher  than  the  reft,  prick  his 
tongue  and  gums  in  feeding,  fo  as  to  hinder  bis  chewing. 
They  are  feldom  met  with  in  any  befides  young  hories  ; 
but  if  they  be  not  daily  worn  by  chewing,  they  will  grow 
up  even  to  pierce  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 

WOMAN,  the  female  of  man.  See  Homo. 

WOMB.  See  Anatomy,  p.  274- 

WOOD,  a  folid  fubftance,  whereof  the  trunks  and  branches 
of  trees  confift. 

The  wood  is  all  that  part  of  a  tree  included  between 
the  bark  and  the  pith  For  the  ftruiflure  Ot  he  the  pith, 
bark,  wood,*c5:£-.  of  plants,  fee  Agriculture,  p.  40. 

WOODBRIDGE,  a  market-town  of  Suffolk,  fituated 
twenty-fix  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Bury. 

WOOD  COCK,  in  ornithology.  See  Scolopax, 

Wood  louse,  in  zoology.  See  Oniscus 

Wood  pecker,  in  ornithology.  Sec  Picus, 

WOODSTOCK,  a  borough-town  of  Oxfcrdfliire,  fituated 
leven  miles  north  cK  Oxrprd  It  fends  two  members  to 
parliament. 

WO  F,  among  raanufaflurers,  the  threads  which  the 
weavers  fli  ?ot  acrofs  with  an  inftrument  called  the  fliuttle, 
Set-  Cloth 

WOOL,  the  coverirg  of  flieep.  Sec  Ovis 

WOOLWICH,  a  market-town  of  Kent,  fituated  00  the 
r  ver  Thames,  fix  miles  eaft  of  London. 

WORCESTER,  the  capital. city  ot  worceftcifliire,  fitua- 
9  C  ted 
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led  on  the  river  Severn,  no  miles  north- weft  of  Lon 
don  :  W.  long.  2^  is't  N.  lat.  52°  5^ 

WORCUM,  a  town  of  Holland,  firuaied  on  the  river 
Waal,  twenty-three  miles  ealt  of  Rotterdam.  This  is 
alfo  the  name  of  a  port-town  of  the  United  Netherlands, 

<  fi'uated  on  the  province  oi  Friezland,  on  the  Zuyder-fea, 
twenty  miles  fouth'fWell  of  Lewardtn. 

W-DRD,  in  language,  an  artif'ulate  found  d'^'figned  to  rc- 
prefent  rorac  idea  See  Grammar  and  Language. 

WORKSOP,  a  market-town  of  Nottinghamlhire,  fituated 
twenty  miles  north  of  Nottingham. 

WORLD,  the  a/Temblage  of  parts  which  compofe  the  globe 
ol  the  earth.  See  Geography,  and  Astronomy, 

WORMS.  See  Natural  History. 

Worms  in  medicine.  Sec  Medicine,  p.  160. 

isarM-WoRM.  See  Lumbricus. 

Worm,  in  gunnery,  a  Icrew  of  iron,  to  be  fixed  on  the 
end  of  a  rammer,  to  pull  our  the  wad  of  a  firelock,  ca¬ 
rabine,  or  pidol,  being  the  fame  with  the  wad-hook,  on 
ly  the  one  is  more  proper  for  fmall  arms,  and  the  other 
for  cannon. 

Worm,  in  chemifiry,  Is  a  long,  winding,  pewter  pipe,  pla¬ 
ced  in  a  tub  of  water,  to  cool  and  condenfe  the  vapours 
in  the  difiiilation  ol  fpirits. 

WORMS,  in  geography,  an  imperial  city  of  Germany,  in  the 
palatinate  of  the  Rhine:  E.  long.  8°  5^  N.  lat.  49® 

WORMWOOD,  in  botany.  See  Artemisia. 

WORS  1  ED,  a  kind  of  woolen  thread,  which,  in  the 
fpinning,  is  twifted  harder  than  ordinary.  It  is  chiefly 
ufed' either  wove  or  knit  into  (lockings^  caps,  gloves,  or 
the  like 

Worsted,  a  raarket-town  of  Norfolk,  fituated  feven  miles 
north  of  Norwich. 

WOT  TON,  a  market  town  of  Gloucefterfliire,  fituated  fe- 
vente^n  miles  fouth  of  Gloucefler. 

WOTTON  B '^SSET,  a  borough-town  of  Wihfliirc,  twen¬ 
ty  live  ini les  north  of  Sahfbiiry  ;  which  lends  two  mem¬ 
bers  to  parliament. 

WOUND,  in  forgery.  See  Surgery,  p.  645. 

WRASSE,  or  Old-wife,  in  ichthyology.  SeeLABRus. 


WREATH,  in  heraldry,  a  roll  of  fine  linen  or  fiik  (like 
that  of  a  Turkifli  turbantj  confiding  of  the  colours  borne 
in  the  efcutcheon,  placed  in  an  atchievement  between  the 
helmet  and  the  crefl,  and  immediately  fupporting  the  creli. 

WREN,  in  ornithology.  See  Motacilla. 

WRESTLING,  a  kind  of  combat  or  engagement  between 
two  per  Tons  unarmed,  body  to  body,  to  prove  their  ftreogth 
and  dexterity  and  try  which  can  throw  his  opponent  to 
the  ground.  Sec  Games, 

WREXHAM,  a  market-town  of  Denbighflilre,  in  Wales, 
fituated  twenty-three  miles  fouth  ealt  of  St.  Afaph. 

WRINTON,  a  market-town  of  Somcrfeilhire,  fituated  fe¬ 
ven  miles  north  of  Wells. 

WRIST,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  179. 

WRIT,  in  law,  fignifies,  in  general,  the  king*s  precept  in 
writing  under  feal,  ilTumg  out  of  fome  court,  dirc<fled  to 
the  IherifF,  or  other  officer,  and  commanding  fomething 
to  be  done  in  relation  to  a  fuit  or  action,  or  giving  coni- 
mi/fion  to  have  the  fame  done 

WRITING,  the  art  or  adl  of  fignifying  and  conveying  our 
ideas  to  others,  by  letters,  or  charaders,  vifible  to  the 
eye.  See  Composition,  Grammar,  and  Language. 

WRONG,  in  a  logical  ienfe.  See  Error,  Falsehood, 
Truth, 

Wrong,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  the  fame  with  injury,  or  tort. 

W RONGous  Impt  ijlnmentf  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Tit. 
xxxiii.  23. 

WURTEMBURG,  in  Germany,  is  the  north  part  of  the 
circle  of  Swabia. 

WUR  rZBURG,  a  city  of  Germany  in  the  circle  of  Fran¬ 
conia,  capital  of  ihe  bdhopric  of  that  name,  fituated  on 
the  river  Maine;  in  E.  long.  9°  50^  N.  lat.  49^  46^. 

WYE,  a  market-town  of  Kent,  limated  twenty  miles  louth- 
ealt  of  Maidflone. 

Wye  IS  alio  a  river  of  Wales,  which,  nfing  on  the  confines 
of  Ca  diganfhiie,  and  running  fouth  eafl,  divides  the 
counties  of  Radnor  and  Brei.  knock  ,  then  ci oiling  Herc- 
fordfliire  it  turns  Youth,  and  falls  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Severn  at  Chtpflow. 
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AC  A,  a  port-town  of  Sicily  in  the  province  of  Maza- 
^  ra,  forty  miles  fouth  of  Palermo;  E.  lung.  13^,  N. 
lat.  37°. 

XALISCO,  a  city  of  Mexico,  in  America,  fituated  near 
the  Pacific  ocean,  four  hundred  miles  weft  of  the  capital 
city  of  Mexico;  W.  long.  110°,  and  N.  lat.  22®  20'. 

XANSI,  a  province  of  China,  bounded  by  the  province  of 
Peking  on  the  eaft,  by  the  great  wall  on  the  north,  by 
the  province  of  Honan  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the  river 
Crocei,  which  divides  it  from  the  province  of  Xenfi,  on 
the  wt'ft. 

X  ANTHIUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monoeda  pentan- 
dria  clafs.  Tiie  common  caiix  of  the  male  is  imbricated 
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the  corolla  is  funnel  flipped,  and  divided  into  five  feg- 
ments ;  and  the  receptacle  is  paleaceous;  The  calix  of 
the  female  confifts  of  two  leaves,  including  two  flowers  ; 
it  has  no  corolla;  the  drupa  is  dry,  muncaied,  and  di¬ 
vided  into  two  fegraents  ;  and  the  nucleHs  has  two  cells. 
There  are  three  fpecics,  only  one  of  them,  viz,  the 
ftnimarium,  or  lefler  burdock,  a  native  of  Britain. 

XANTUM,  a  province  of  China,  in  Afia,  bounded  by  the 
Kang  fea  on  the  north,  by  the  gulf  of  Nankin  on  the  eaft, 
by  the  province  of  Nankin  on  the  fouth,  and  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Pekin  on  the  welt. 

St.  XAVIER,  a  town  of  the  province  of  La  Plata,  or 
Guayra,  in  South  America,  fituated  on  the  confines  of  Bra- 

fil> 
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ill,  two  liundred  miles  wcfl:  of  Rio  Janeiro:  W.  long. 
50°,  S.  ht.  24*^. 

XENSI  »  province  of  China,  bounded  by  the  great  wall 
on  the  north,  by  the  province  of  Xanfi  on  the  caft,  by 
the  province  of  Suchueg  on  the  fouth,  and  by  Tibet  on 
the  well. 

XERANTHEMITM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  fyngenefia 
polygamia  fuperflua  clafs.  The  receptacle  is  paleaceous  ; 
the  pappus  is  fetaceous  ;  and  the  ealix  is  imbricated,  and 
radiated.  There  are  eleven  fpecies,  none  of  them  na¬ 
tives  of  Britain, 

XEROPHAGIA,  in  church-hiflory,  the  eating  of  dried 
foods  :  fo  the  ancient  Chriftians  called  certain  faft  days, 
on  which  they  eat  nothing  but  bread  and  fait,  and  drank 
only  water;  fometimes  tht-y  added  pulfe,  herbs,  and  fruits. 
This  fort  of  fafting  was  obferved  chiefly  in  the  holy-week, 
out  of  devotion,  and  not  by  obligation. 

XICHU,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  province  of  Huguam;  E. 
long.  1 12°,  N  lat.  27*’. 

XINYAN,  a  city  of  Afia,  in  the  province  of  Laotung:  E, 
long.  120®,  N  lat  51°, 

XIPHIAS,  in  ichthyology^  a  genus  belonging  to  the  order' 
of  apodes.  The  upper  jaw  terminates  in  a  long  fword- 
fhaped  roflrum  ;  from  which  it  is  called  the  fword-fifli  : 
there  are  no  teeth  in  the  mouth  ;  the  gill-membrane  has 
eight  rays  ;  and  the  body  is  fomewhat  cylindrical.  There 
is  but  one  fpecies,  found  in  the  European  ocean. 

XIPHOIDES,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  175, 

XYLO.ALOES,  or  Aloe-wood^  in  pharmacy.  Sec 
Aloe. 

This  drug  is  diftinguiflied  into  three  forts,  the  calam- 
bac,  the  common  lignum  aloes,  and  calambour. 

The  calambac,  or  flnefl  aloes-wood,  called  by  authors 
lignum  aloes  praeflantifiimum,  and  by  the  Chinefc  fuk 
hiang,  is  the  moll  refinous  of  all  the  woods  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with :  it  is  of  a  light  fpongy  texture,  very  po¬ 
rous,  and  its  pores  fo  filled  up  with  a  fofi  and  fragrant 
Te%i,  thar  the  whole  may  be  preflTed  and  dented  by  the 
fingers  like  wax,  or  moulded  about  by  chewing  in  the 
mouth,  in  the  manner  of  ma  ich.  This  kind,  laid  on 
the  fire,  melts  in  great  parts  like  refin,  and  burns  away 
in  a  few  moments,  with  a  bright  flame  and  perfumed 
fmell,  Its  feent,  while  in  the  mafs,  is  very  fragrant  and 
agreeable  ;  and  its  tafle  acrid  and  bitterifli,  but  very  aro¬ 
matic  and  agreeable:  it  is  fo  variable  in  its  colour,  that 
fome  have  divided  it  into  three  kinds,  the  one  variegated 
with  black  and  purple  ;  the  fecond,  with  the  fame  black, 
but  with  yellowifh  inflead  of  purple ;  and  the  third,  yel¬ 
low  alone,  like  the  yolk  of  an  egg :  this  laff  is  the  leaff 
feented  of  the  three ;  the  fubffance  however,  in  them 
all,  is  the  fame  in  every  refpedf,  except  their  colour  It 
is  brought  from  Cochinchina. 

The  lignum  aloes  vulgare  is  thr*  fecond  in  value.  This 
!S  of  t  more  denfe  and  compact  texture,  and  confequeptly 
lefs  refinous  than  the  other  ;  there  is  fome  of  it,  howe¬ 
ver,  that  is  fpongy,  and  has  the  holes  filled  up  with  the 
right  refinous  matter;  and  all  of  it, 'when  good,  has 
veins  of  the  fame  re  fin  in  it.  We  meet  with  it  in  fmali 
fragments,  which  have  been  cut  and  fplit  from  larger  ; 
thefe  are  of  a  tolerably  denfc  texture  in  the  mere  folid 
pieces,  and  of  a  dufliy  brown  colour,  variegated  with  re¬ 
finous  black  veins.  It  is  in  this  flate  very  heavy,  and 
lefs  fragrant  than  in  thofe  pieces  which  fnew  a  multitude 


of  little  boles,  filled  up  with  the  fame  blackifh  matter 
that  forms  the  veins  in  others.  The  woody  pr^rt  of  thefe 
laft  pieces  is  fomewhat  darker  than  the  other,  and  is  not 
unfrequently  purphfh,  or  even  blackifli.  The'fraeii  of 
the  common  aloe-wood  is  very  agreeable,  Lut  nor  fo 
ftrongly  perfumed  as  the  former.  Its  tafle  is  fomewhat 
bitter  and  acrid,  bot  very  aromatic.  This  wood  is  alfo 
brought  from  Cochinchina,  and  fometimes  from  Sumatra, 
The  calambour,  or,  as  fome  write  it,  calambouc  is 
alfo  called  agailochum  fylveftre,  and  lignum  aloes  mexi* 
canum  It  is  a  light  and  friable  wood,  of  a  dufley  and 
often  mottled  colour,  between  a  duiky  green  black,  and 
a  deep  brown.  Its  fmeli  is  fragrant  and  agreeable,  but 
much  lefs  fweet  than  that  of  either  of  the  others  ;  and  its 
tafte  bitterifh,  but  not  fo  much  acrid  or  aromitic  as  ei¬ 
ther  of  the  two  former.  We  meet  with  this  very  fre¬ 
quent,  and  in  large  logs  ;  and  thefe  fometimes  entire, 
fometimes  only  theheart  of  the  tree,  the  cortical  part  be¬ 
ing  feparated.  This  is  brought  from  the  ifland  of  Ti¬ 
mor,  and  is  the  aloe* wood  ufed  by  the  cabinet-makers 
and  inlayers 

The  Indians  ufc  the  calambac  by  way  of  incenfe,  burnt 
ing  fmalJ  pieces  of  it  in  the  temples  of  their  gods  ,  and 
fometimes  their  great  people  burn  it  in  their  houfes,  ia 
times  of  feafting.  It  is  efh  cmed  a  cordial,  taken  inward¬ 
ly  ;  and  they  fometimes  give  it  m  diforders  of  the  flomach 
and  bowels,  and  ro  delfroy  wor  ns.  A  very  fragrant  oil 
may  be  procured  from  it,  by  ddbilation;  which  is  recom¬ 
mended  in  paralytic  cafes,  from  five  to  iiftecn  drops.  Ic 
is  at  prefent,  however,  but  little  ufed;  and  would  fcarce 
be  met  with  any  where  in  the  (hops,  but  chat  it  is  an  in¬ 
gredient  in  fome  of  the  old  corapofitsons 
XYLO-BALSAMUM,  a  nmie  which  naturalifls  give  to 
the  wood  of  the  tree  which  yields  that  precious  gum 
kno  vn  to  the  L  tins  by  the  name  of  opobalfamura,  and 
to  us  by  the  balm  of  Gilead.  See  Balsam. 

We  nave  branches  of  this  tree  brought  us  from  Cairo: 
they  are  very  (frait,  brittle,  unequal,  and  full  of  knots; 
their  bark  reddifh  without,  and  greenifh  within.  The 
xylo-baifamum  is  reputed  good  to  ffrengthen  the  brain 
and  ifomach,  and  to  expel  poifon. 

XYLOCASIA,  in  the  materia  medica,  thq  fame  with  the 
caflia  ligna.  See  Cassia. 

XYLON,  the  prickly  cotton-tree,  in  botany,  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  polyandria  monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the  co¬ 
rolla  whereof  confifts  of  a  fingle  petal,  divided  into  five 
oval,  hollow,  patent  fegments  -.  the  fruit  is  a  large,  ob¬ 
long.  turbinated  capfule,  formed  of  five  woody  valves, 
and  containing  five  cells  ;  the  feeds  are  roundifli,  and  fix¬ 
ed  to  a  columnar  pentagonal  receptacle,  and  have  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  fine  down,  or  cotion,  adhering  to  them. 

XYNOECIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  an  anniverfary  feaff, 
obferved  by  the  Athenians,  in  honour  of  Minerva,  upon 
the  fixteenth  of  Hecatombason,  in  memory  that,  by  the 
perfuafion  of  Thefeus,.  they  left  their  country- feats,  in 
which  thty  lay  difperfed  here  and  there  in  Attica,  and  u- 
nited  together  in  one  body. 

XYRIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  triandria  monogynia 
clafs.  The  corolla  confifls  of  three  equal  crepatecl  pe¬ 
tals ;  and  the  gluma  confifis  of  two  valves.  There  is  but 
one  fpecies,  a  native  of  India. 

XYSTARCHA,  in  antiquity,  the  mafler  or  dire6for  of  the 
xyfius.  In  the  Greek  gymnafium,  the  j^yftarcha  was  the 

fecond 
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fecond  ofScer,  siid  the  gymnafiarcha  the  firft;  the  former 
v/as  his  lieutenant,  and  prefided  over  the  two  xyfti,  and 
all  exercifes  of  the  athletjc  therein. 

XYSTUS,  among  the  Greeks,  was  a  long  portico,  open 
.  or  covered  at  the  top,  where  the  athlette  pradlifed  wreftiing 
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and  running  :  the  gladiators,  who  praiflifcd  therein,  were 
called  xyrtici. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  xydus  was  only  an  alley,  or 
double  row  of  trees,  meeting  like  an  arbour,  and  forming 
a  ihade  to  walk  under. 
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“^T^ACFIT,  or  Yatch,  a  velTel  with  one  deck,  carrying 

^  1  frcni  four  to  twelve  guns.  See  Ship. 

YARD,  a  meafure  of  length  ufed  in  Britain  and  Spain, 
confilHngof  tf  ree  feet,  chiefly  to  meafure  cloth,  ItufFs, 

Y"ar©,  in  anatomy.'  See  Anatomy  p.  270. 

Y^arus  of  a  /hip.  are  thofe  long  pieces  of  timber  which  are 
made  a  little  tapering  at  each  end,  and  are  fitted  athwart 
its  proper  maft,  with  the  fails  made  fall  to  them,  fo  as 
to  be  hoifted  up,  or  lowered  down,  as  occafion  ferves. 
They  have  their  names  from  the  malls  unto  which  they 
belong. 

Yard-arm  is  that  half  of  the  yard  that  is  on  either  fide  of 
the  mad,  when  it  lies  athwart  the  Ihip. 

Y'arDvS  alfo  denote  places  belonging  to  the  navy,  where 
the  Ihips  of  war,  he.  are  laid  up  in  harbour.  There 
are,  belonging  to  his  majedy’s  navy,  fix  great  yards,  viz. 
Chatham,  Deptford,  Woolwich,  Porifmouth,  Sheernefs, 
and  Plymouth  :  thefe  yards  are  fitted  with  feveral  docks, 
wharfs,  ianches,  and  graving  places  for  the  building,  re¬ 
pairing,  and  cleaning  of  his  majedy’s  Ihips  ;  and  therein 
are  lodged  great  quantities  of  timber,  mads,  planks,  an¬ 
chors,  and  other  materials:  there  are  alfo  convenient 
ftore-houfes  in  each  yard,  irr  which  are  laid  tap  vaft  quan¬ 
tities  of  cables,  rigging,  fails,  blocks,  and  all  other  forts 
of  dores  needful  for  the  royal  navy. 

YARE,  among  failors,  implies  ready  or  quick:  as,  be  yare 
at  the  helm  ;  that  is,  be  quick,  ready,  and  expeditious  at 
the  helm.  It  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  bright  by  fea- 
men  :  as,  to  keep  his  arms  yarc  j  that  is,  to  keep  them 
clean  and  bright. 

Yare,  a  river  of  Norfolk,  which  runs  from  wed  to  ead, 
through  that  country,  palling  by  Norwich,  and  falling 
into  the  German  fea  at  Yarmouth. 

YARMOUTH,  a  borough  and  port  town  of  Norfolk,  fi- 
tuated  on  the  German-fea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Yare,  twenty  miles  ead  of  Norwich.  It  fends  two  mem¬ 
bers  to  parliament, 

Yarmouth  is  alfo  a  borough-town  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight, 
in  Hampdiire,  fituated  on  the  north-wed  coad  of  the 
Ifl  :nd,  fix  miles  wed  ofNewport.  It  fends  two  members 
10  parliament. 

YARN,  wool  or  flax  fpun  into  thread,  of  which  they 
weave  clolh.  See  Cloth. 

YARUM,  a  maiket.town  of  the  north  ridijng  of  York- 
Ihire,  fituated  on  the  river  Tees,  thirty  miles  north,  of 
Yotk 

'YAWNING,  an  involuntary  opening  ©f  the  mouth,  occa- 


fioned  by  a  vapour  or  ventofity  endeavouring  to  efcape, 
and  generally  witnefling  an  irkfome  wearinefs,  or  an  in-, 
clination  to  lleep.  Yawning,  according  to  Boerhaave,  is 
performed  by  expanding  at  one  and  the  lame  time  all  the 
mufcles  capable  of  fpontaneous  motion ;  by  greatly  extend¬ 
ing  the  lungs  ;  by  drawing  in  gradually  and  flowly  a  large 
quantity  of  air  ;  and  gradually  and  flowly  breathing  it 
out,  after  it  has  been  retained  for  fome  time,  and  rari- 
fied;  and  then  redoringihe  mufcles  to  their  natural  Hate, 
Hence  the  eIFe<d  of  yawning  is  to  move,  accelerate,  and 
equally  didribute  all  the  humours  through  all  the  vef- 
fels  of  the  body,  and  cohfequently  to  qualify  the  muf¬ 
cles  and  organs  of  fenfation  for  their  various  fundlions. 

Sandorius  oblerves,  that  a  great  deal  is  infenfibly  dif- 
charged,  when  nature  endeavours  to  get  rid  of  the  re¬ 
tained  perfpirable  matter,  by  yawning  and  ftretching  of 
the  To  thefe  a  perfon  is  mofl  inclined  juft  after 

fleep,  becaufe,  a  greater  quantity  going  off  by  the  pores 
of  the  flein  than  at  other  times,  whenfoever  a  perfon 
wakes,  the  increafed  contraction  that  then  happens  clofes 
a  great  deal  of  the  perfpirable  matter  in  the  cutaneous  paf- 
fages,  which  -will  continually  give  fuch  irritations  as 
excite  yawning  and  ftretching  ;  and  luch  motions,  by 
fliaking  the  membranes  of  the  whole  body,  and  ftiifting 
the  contacts  of  their  fibres,  and  the  inclofed  matter,  by 
degrees  throw  it  off.  Hence  we  fee  the  reafon  why 
healthful  ftrong  people  are  raoft  inclined  to  fuch  mo¬ 
tions,  becaufe  they  perfpire  moft  in  time  of  fleep,  and 
therefore  have  more  of  the  perfpirable  matter  to  lodge  in 
the  pores,  and  greater  irritations  thereunto. 

YAWS,  in  the  fea  language  A  fliip  is  faid  to  make  yaws, 
when  file  does  not  ftecr  fteady,  but  goes  in  and  out  when 
there  is  a  ftiff  gale. 

Yaws,  a  diftemper  cndeniial  to  Guinea  and  the  hotter  cli¬ 
mates  in  Africa  See  Medicine,  p.  137. 

YEAR.  See  Astronomy,  p.489. 

Year  and  Day  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Tit.vi.  21,22. 

YELLOW,  one  of  the  original  colours  of  light. 

Yellows,  a  difeafe  in  a  horfe,  much  the  fame  with  that 
called  the  jaundice  in  man.  See  Fai^riery  p.  561. 

Yellow-hammer,  in  orniihoiogy.  Sec  Fringilla. 

YEOMAN,  the  firll  or  higheft  degree  among  die  plebe.ans 
of  England,  next  in  order  to  the  gentry. 

The 'Yeomen  are  properly  freeholders,  who  having 
land  of  their  oWn,  Jive  on  good  hufbandry 

Yeoman  is  alfo  a  title  of  office  in  the  king’s  houfeh  Id,  of 
a  middle  place  or  rank  between.an  uflrer  and  a  groom. 

Yeoman 
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Yeome?*  of  the  guard  were  anciently  two  hundred  and 
fifty  men  of  the  beft  rank  under  gentry,  and  of  larger 
ftaiure  than  ordinary,  each  being  required  to  be  fix  feet 
high. 

At  prefent  there  are  but  one  hundred  yeomen  in  con- 
(lant  duty,  and  (eventy  more  not  in  duty  ;  and  as  any 
of  the  hundred  dies,  his  place  is  fupplied  out  of  the  fc- 
Yenty. 

'They  go  d  re  (Ted  afterthe  manner  of  king  Henry  VIII’s 
time.  They  formerly  had  diet  as  well  as  wages  when 
in  waiting,  but  this  was  taken  off  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne. 

YEOVIL,  a  market-town  of  Somerfeifiiire,  fituated  eigh¬ 
teen  miles  fouth  of  Wells. 

YEST,  a  head  or  feum  rifing  p^on  beer  or  ale,  while 
working  or  fermenting  in  the  vat.  See  Brewing. 

It  is  ufed  fora  leaven  or  ferment  in  the  baking  of  bread, 
as^ferving  to  fwell  or  pufF  it  up  very  confiderably  in  a 
little  lim^  and  to  make  it  much  lighter,  fofier,  and 
more  delicate. 

YEW,  in  botany.  See  Taxus. 

YLA,  one  of  the  wefiern  iflands  of  Scotland,  fituated  in  the 
Irifli-fea,  weft  of  Cantire. 

YNCA,  an  appellation  anciently  given  to  the  kings  of  Peru, 
and  the  princes  of  their  blood  ;  the  word  literally  figni- 
fying  lord,  king,  emperor,  and  royal  blood. 

YOAK,  or  Yoke,  in  agricujture,  a  frame  of  wood,  fitted 
over  the  necks  of  oxen,  whereby  they  are  coupled  toge 
ther,  and  harnelf^d  to  the^ough. 

Yoak  of  land  in  our  ancient  cufioms,  was  the  fpace  which 
a  yr-ke  of  oxen  that  is,  two  oxen,  may  plow  in  one  day. 

SeaXoKY..  When  the  fea  is  fo  rough  that  the  helm  can 
not  be  governed  by  the  hands,  the  Teamen  make  a  yoak 
to  fleer  by  ;  that  is,  they  fix  two  blocks  to  the  end  of 
the  helm,  and  reeving  two  (pall  ropes  through  them, 


which  they  call  falls,  by  having  fome  men  at  each  tackle, 
they  govern  the  helm  by  diredion.  They  have  another 
way  of  making  a  fea  yoak,  by  taking  a  double  turn  a- 
bout  the  end  of  the  helm  with  a  fingle  rope,  the  ends  be¬ 
ing  laid  to  the  fliip’s  fidcs,  by  means  whereof  they  guide 
the  helm. 

YOANGFU,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  province  of  Huguam, 
fituated  on  the  river  Kiam  E.long.  ii4®,N.  iat  ^o°4o'. 

YOLK,  the  yellow  part  in  the  middle  of  an  egg.  Sec  Egg. 

yONNE,  a  river  in  France,  which  rifing  in  Burgundy,  and 
running  north  through  Nivernois  and  Champaign,  fails 
into  the  Seync  at  Monterau  fur  Yonne, 

YORK,  the  capital  cify  of  Yorkfhire,  fituated  on  the  river 
Oufcj  180  miles  north  of  London:  W  long.  5o^  N. 
lat.  54®.  It  is  a  large  city,  and  h.is  fome  good  buildings 
in  it,  particularly  the  cathedral,  which  is  a  Gothic  pile, 
equal  to  any  thing  of  the  k  nd  in  England.  It  is  the  fee 
of  an  archbifhop,  and  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

Ne*w  York,  one  of  the  Britifh  colonies  tn  North  Amer»ca, 
which  comprehending  the  Jerfeys,  that  frequently  have 
the  fame  governor,  is  fituated  between  72®  and  74O  of 
W.  long,  and  between  41®  and  44®  of  N.  lat.  bounded 
by  Canada  on  the  north.  New  England  on  the  call,  the 
American  Sea  on  the  fouth,  and  Penfiivania  and  the 
country  of  the  Iroquois  on  the  weft.. 

Ne’w  York,  the  capital  cityof  this  province,  is  fitaatedon 
an  ifland  in  theruduih  of  Hudfon’s  river,  in  W.  Ion.  72® 
qo',  N.  l^t.  41^ 

YUCCA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  ihehexandria  monogynia 
clafs.  The  corolla  is  open  and  bell-fhaped  ;  it  has  no 
ftylus;  and  the  capfule  has  three  cells.  There  are  four 
fpecies,  all  natives  of  America. 

A  kind  of  bread  is  made  from  the  dried  root  of  this 
plant  by  the  Indians,  which  much  refembles  that  made 
from  the  root  of  the  caflida  or  fcutellaria  of  Lmirasus. 
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ZAARA,  one  of  thedivifions  of  Africa,  fituated  under  the 
tropic  of  cancer,  is  bounded  by  Bildulgcrid  on  the  north, 
by  the  unknown  parrs  of  Africa  on  theeaft,  by  Nigritia 
or  Negrolaad  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the  Atlantic  ocean 
on  the  weft.  This  is  a  barren  defart,  and  fo  deftitute  of 
water,  that  the  c-amels  which  pafs  over  it  from  Morocco 
to  traffic  with  Negroland,  arc  half  loaded  'with  water 
and  provifions. 

ZAFFER,  or  Zafre,  in  chemifiry,  the  name  of  a  blue 
fubftance,  of  the  hardnefs  and  form  of  a  ftonc  ;  and  ge¬ 
nerally  fuppofed  to  be  a  native  foffil. 

It  is  in  reality,  however,  a  preparation  of  cobalt ;  the 
calx  of  that  mineral  being  mixed  with  powdered  flints  and 
wetted  with  water  to  bring  it  into  this  form. 

ZAMORA,  a  cityof  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Leon,  fitua- 
led  on  the  river  Douro,  ihiny-two  miles  north  of  Sala¬ 
manca:  W  long.  6®,  N.  lat,  41®  30'. 

VOL.  m.  N®.  100.  ‘  2  . 
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ZANGUEBAR,  a  country  on  the  caft  coaft  of  Africa,  fi- 
luated  in  fouthern  latitude  between  the  equator  and 
the  tropic  of  capricorn,  being  bounded  by  the  country 
of  Anian  on  the  north,  by  the  Indian  ocean  on  the  weft, 
by  Caffraria  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the  unknown  parts  of 
Africa  on  the  weft. 

ZANNICHELLIA.  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  moncecia 
monandria  clafs.  The  male  has  neither  ca!i.x  nor  corolla. 
The  calix  of  the  female  confifts  of  one  leaf;  it  has  no 
corolla  ;  and  there  are  four  germina,  and  as  many  feeds. 
There  is  but  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  paluflris,  or  horned 
pond  weed,  a  native  of  Britain 

ZANONIA,  inbotany,  agenus  of  thedioecia  penrandriaclafs. 
The  calix  of  both  male  and  female  confifts  of  three  leaves, 
and  the  corolla  of  five  fegmenis  ;  the  female  has  three 
ftyli;  and  the  berry  contains  two  Iccds,  There  is  but 
one  fpecies.  ‘a  native  of  Malabar. 
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Z'\NTE,  an  i<l;.nd  in  the  Mediterranesn  Tea,  fitviated  E. 
long.  21®  30^  N.  lat.  37*^  50^  being  about  twenty  Four 
miles  long,  and  twelve  broad.  The  chief  town  is  Zanr, 
and  is  (ituated  on  the  ead  lide  of  the  illand,  being  well 
fortified  and  defended  by  a  cadle. 

ZAPATA,  a  kind  of  feaft  or  ceremony  held  in  Italy,  in 
the  courts  of  certain  princes,  on  St  Nicbobs’^s  day  ; 
wherein  people  hide  prefents  in  the  (hoes  or  flippers  of 
ihofe  they  would  do  honour  to,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  mr;y 
furprife  them  on  the  morrow  when  they  come  to  drefs ; 
being  done  in  imitation  of  the  prailice  of  St  Nicholas, 
who  ufed  in  the  night- time  to  throw  purfes  of  money  in 
at  the  windows,  to  marry  poor  maids  withal. 

ZAR  A,  a  city  of  Dalmatia,  fituated  on  the  gulph  of  Ve¬ 
nice  :  E.  long.  17°,  N.  bf.  ^4®. 

ZARN.tW,  a  city  of  Poland,  in  the  province  of  Little 
Poland  and  palatinate  of  Sandomir,  fituated  E.  long  20°, 
N  lat.  51®  30'. 

2EA,  INDIAN  CORN,  iR  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monoecia 
triandria  cUfs.  The  calix  of  the  male  is  a  double  flow¬ 
ered  glume,  without  any  awn  ;  the  corolla  is  likewife 
a  glume,  without  any  awn  ;  the  calix  and  corolla  of  the 
male  confifls  each  of  tv/o  valves  ;  the  flylus  is  filiform, 
and  pendulous  ;  and  the  feeds  arc  lolitary,  being  funk  in 
an  oblong  receptacle.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  a  Bativc 
of  America. 

ZEAL,  the  exercife  of  a  warm  animated  affeflion,  or  paf- 
fion,  for  any  thing. 

ZEALAND  the  chief  of  the  DanilE  iflands,  is  fituated  at 
the  entrance  of  t  e  Baitic-fea,  l-  ounded  by  the  Schagger- 
rac-fea  on  the  north  ;  by  the  Sound,  which  feparates  it 
from  Schonen,  on  the  eafl: ;  by  ilie  Baltic-fea,  on  the 
fouth  ;  and  by  the  flralt  called  the  Great  Belt,  which 
feparates  it  from  the 'ifland  of  Funen,  on  the  weft;  being 
of  a  round  figure,  near  two  hundred  miles  in  circumfe 
rence  :  the  chief  town  is  Copenhagen. 

Zealand,  is  alfo  a  province  of  the  United  Netherlands, 
conSiting  of  e’ght  iflands,  which  lie  in  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Scheld,  bounded  by  the  province  of  Holland,  from 
which  they  are  feparated  by  a  narrow  channel,  on  the 
north  ;  by  Brabant,  on  the  eaft  •.  by  Flanders,  from 
which  they  are  feparated  by  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Scheld,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  the  German  ocean,  on  the  ' 
weft. 

ZEALOTS,  an  anefent  fe<5i:  of  the  Jews,  fo  called  from  their 
pretended  zeal  for  God’s  law,  and  the  honour  of  religion. 

ZEBRA,  in  zoology.  See  Eq_yus 

ZECHARIAH,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Teftamenr, 
containing  the  preditftions  of  Ztchariah,  the  fon  of  Bara- 
chia,  and  grandfon  of  Iddo.  He  is  the  eleventh  of  the 
twelve  leifer  prophets.  Zechariah  entered' upon  the  pro- 
pheac  office  at  the  Lme  time  wiih'Haggai,  and  was  fent 
to  the  Jev/s  upon  the  fame  melTage,  to  reprove  them  for 
their  backwardnefs  in  ereding  the  temple,  and  reftoring 
<livine  worfliip  ;  but.  efipecially  for  the  diforder  of  their 
lives  and  manners,  which  could  not  but  derive  a  curfe 
upon  them.  By  feveral  notable  vifions  and  types,  he 
endeavours  to  confirm  their  faith,  and  cftablifh  their  af- 
furan^e  concerning  God’s  providence  with  them,  and 
care  over  them  ;  and  as  a  proof  and  demonftraticn  of  this, 
he  interfperfes  the  moft  comfortable  promiies  the  co- 
.  mingof  the  kingdom,  the  temple,  the  prliftho  'd  the  vic¬ 
tory,  tlie  glory  of  Chiift'the  Branch.  Nor  does  he  for¬ 


get  to  afture  them  of  the  ruin  of  Babylon,  their  .moft  in^- 
placable  enemy.  This  prephet  is  the  longeft  and  moft 
obfeure  of  all  the  Icffer  prophets,  his  (tyle  being  inter¬ 
rupted  and  without  conneiftion. 

ZEDOARY,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  root,  the  Lvera! 
pieces  of  which  differ  fo  much  from  one  another  lofhape, 
that  they  have  been  divided  into  two  kinds,  as  if  two 
different  things,  under  the  names  of  the  long  and  round 
zedoary,  being  on’y  the  feverai  parts  of  the  lame  root. 

Zedoary  is  to  be  chofen  frefh,  found,  and  hard,  in  Urge 
pieces  ;  it  matters  not  as  to  ftiape,  whether  long  or  round  ; 
of  a  fmooih  furface,  and  of  a  fort  of  fatty  appearance 
within,  too  hard  to  be  bitten  by  the  teeth,  and  of  the 
brifleeft  fmell  that  may  be  ;  fuch  as  is  friable,  dufty,  and 
worm  eaten,  is  to  be  rejeifted. 

Zedoary,  both  of  the  long  and  round  kind,  1s  brought 
us  from  China;  and  we  find  by  the  Arabians,  that  they 
alfo  had  it  from  the  fame  place.  The  round  lubcra  are 
lefs  frequent  than  the  long,  and  fome  of  them  have  there¬ 
fore  fuppofed  them  the  produce  of  a  different  and  more 
rare  plant  ;'but  this  is  not  fo  probable  as  that  the  gene¬ 
ral  form  of  the  root  is  long,  ard  the  round  tubera  are  on¬ 
ly  lufus  naturae,  and  lefs  frequent  in  it. 

Zedoary,  diltilied  with  common  water,  affords  a  thick 
and  denfe'  elTential  oil,  which  Toon  concretes  of  itfelf  into 
a  kind  ot  camphor,  and  on  this  oil  its  virtues  principally 
depend.  It  is  a  fudonfic,  and  is  much  recommended  by 
fome  in  fevers,  efpecially  of  the  malignant  kinds.  It  is 
alfo  given  with  fuccefs  as  an  expe(5lorant  in  all  diforders 
of  the  breaft,  arifing  from  a  tough  phlegm,  which  it 
powerfully  incides  and  attenuates  ;  it  is  alfo  good  againft 
flatulences,  and  in  the  cholic  ;  it  ftrengthens  the  ftomach, 
and  aflifts  digeftion  ;  and,  finally,  is  given Aviih  fuccefs  in 
nervous  cafes  of  all  kinds. 

ZELL,,  a  city  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxo¬ 
ny,  capital  of  the  duchies  of  Zell  and  Lunenburg,  fitua¬ 
ted  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Aller  and  Fuhfe,  thir¬ 
ty  miles  north  of  Hanover,  and  forty  fouth  of  Lunen¬ 
burg:  E  long.  10®,  N.  lat  52®  52'. 

ZEND,  or  Zendavesta,  a  book  containing  the  religioR 
of  ihe  Magians,  or  worfhippers  of  fire^  who  were  dif- 
ciples  of  the  famous  Zoroafter.  See  Magi. 

This  book  was  compofed  by  Zoroailer- during  his  re¬ 
tirement  in  a  cave,  and  contained  all  the  pretended  reve- 
lations  of  that  impoftor.  The  firft  part  contains  the  li¬ 
turgy  of  the  ma^,  which  is  ufed  among  them  in  all  their, 
oratories  and  fire-temples  to  this  day;  they  reverence  it 
as  the  Chriitians  do  the  Bible,  and  the  Mahometans  the 
Koran.  There  are  found  many  things  in  the  zend  taken 
out  of  the  fcripturcs  of  the  Old  Teftament,  which  Df. 
PVideaux  tJilnks  is  an  argument  that  Z'oroafter  was  ori¬ 
ginally  a  Jew.  Great  part  of  the  Pfalms  of  David  are 
inferted:  he  makes  Adam  and  Eve  to  have  been  the  firft 
parents  of  mankind,  and  gives  the  fame  hiftory  of  the 
creation  and  deluge  as  Mofes  docs,  and  commands  the 
fame  obfervances  about  clean  and  unclean  beafts,  the  fame 
law  of  paying  tythes  to  the  facerdotal  order,  with  many 
other  inftiiutions  of  Jewifti  extraiftion.  The  reft  of  its 
contents  are  an  hiftorical  account  of  the  life,  adions,  and 
prophicies  of  its  author,  with  rules  and  exhortations  to 
moral  living.  The  Mahometans  have  a  fed  which  they 
calf  Zendikires,  who  are  faid  to  be  the  Sadducees  of  Ma- 
hometanifm,  denying  providence  and  the  refurredion,  be- 
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lieving  the  tranfmigration  of  fouls,  and  following  the 
Zend  of  the  magi.  , 

ZENITH,  in  agronomy,  the  vertical  point ;  or  a  point  in 
the  heavens  dircdly  over  our  heads. 

ZEPHANIAH.  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Teftament, 

‘  containing  the  predictions  of  Zephaniah  the  Ton  of  Cuflii, 
and  grandfon  of  Gedaliah  ;  being  the  ninth  of  the  twelve 
lelTer  prophets.  He  propheded  in  the  time  of  king  Jo- 
fiah,  a  little  after  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  be¬ 
fore  that  of  Judah  ;  fo  that  he  was  co- temporary  with 
Jeremiah.  He  freely  publilhes  to  the  Jews,  that  what 
incrcafed  the  divine  wrath  againd  them,  was  their  con¬ 
tempt  of  God’s  fervice.  their  apoftacy,  their  treachery, 
their  idolatry,  their  violence  and  rapine,  and  other  enor* 
r'ities:  fuch  hi^h  provocations  as  thefe  rendered  their 
deftruCfion  terrible,  univerfal,  and  unavoidable ;  and 
then,  as  moft  of  the  prophets  do,  he  mingles  exhorta¬ 
tions  with  repentance,  as  the  only  expedient  in  thefe  cir- 
cum/Hnees. 

ZEPHYR.,  the  weft  wind,  or  that  which  blows  from  the 
cardinal  point  of  the  horizon  oppodte  to  the  eaft. 

ZEST,  the  woody  thick  flein,  quartering  the  kernel  of  a 

'  walnut  ;  preferibed  by  fome  phyficians,  when  dried  and 
taken  with  white-wine,  as  a  remedy  againft  the  gravel. 

ZETETIC  METHOD,  in  mathematics,  the  method  made 
ufe  of  to  invedigate  or  folve  a  problem. 

ZEUGMA,  afgure  in  grammar,  whereby  an  adjeClive  or 
verb  which  agrees  with  a  nearer  word,  is  alfo,  by  way 
of  fuppltment,  referred  to  another  more  remote. 

ZEUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  belonging  to  the  order  of 
thoracici.  The  head  is  comprefEd,  and  deefines,  the  Hf- 
per  lip  being  vaulted  over  by  a  tranfverfe  membrane  ;  the 
tongue  isfubolated  ;  there  are  feven  rays  in  the  gill-men- 
brane  ;  and  the  body  is  comprefled.  The  fpecies  are 
four,  diftinguifhed  by  the  fliape  of  their  tails, 

ZERETHICUS,  in  zoology.  See  Castor. 

ZINGIBER,  in  botany.  Sec  Am  mum. 

ZINK.  See  Chemistry,  p.  90,  106,  143. 

ZIN7HBER,  or  Zingiber,  Ginger,  in  botany,  the  na 
ked  ft  liked  oval  fpiked  amomurn.  See  Amomum,  and 
Ginger. 

ZIRANI  A,  in  botany  a  genus  of  the  monoecia  hexanJria 
clafs  The  male  hat  no  calrx  ;  the  corolla  confifts  )f  a 
double  valved  glume  without  any  awn,  'The  fei?ialfbas 
no  calix  ;  the  corolh  confifts  of  a  fingle-valved  guraa 
with  an  awn  ;  the  ft/lus  is  bifid  ;  and  there  is  bu  one 
feed.  The  fpecies  a  e  two,  none  of  them  natives  ofBri- 
tain. 

ZIZIPHORA,  in  botaiy,  a  genus  of  the  diandria  rono- 
gynia  clafs.  The  coolla  is  ringent  the  fuperior  l  oium 
being  refleided  and  enire  ;  the  cahx  is  filiform;  andthere 
arc  four  feeds.  Thcfpecics  are  four,  none  of  thm  na¬ 
tives  of  Britain. 

ZODIAC  in  aftronomt,  a  fafeia  or  broad  circle,  whole 
middle  is  the  ecliptic  and  its  extremes  two  circus  pa 
raliel  thereto*,  at  foci  a  diftance  from  it  as  to  band  or 
comprehend  the  excufioDS  of  the  fun  and  planets  See 
Ast-honomy, 


ZOLLERN,  a  aty  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Swabi?^ 
capital  of  the  county  of  Zollern,  and  fubje<5l  to  its  count : 

‘  fituated  E.  long.  8®  55',  N  Ut.  48°  18'. 

ZONE,  in  geography  and  aftronomy,  a  divifion  of  the 
terraqueous  globe,  with  refpc<51  to  the  different  degrees 
of  heat  found  in  the  different  parts  thereof.  See  Geo¬ 
graphy. 

ZOOLOGY,  the  fcience  of  animals.  See  Natural  Hi¬ 
story 

ZOOPHIT,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  kind  of  intermediate  body, 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  fenfitive  and  a  vegetable. 
See  Natural  History. 

ZOOTOMY,  the  art  of  diffefling  animals  or  living  crea¬ 
tures,  being  the  fame  with  anatomy.  See  Anatomy. 

ZUG,  one  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  is  furrounded 
by  the  cantons  of  Lucern,  Zurich,  andSwitz;  and  is  eigh¬ 
teen  miles  long,  and  feven  broad. 

ZUINGLIANS,  a  branch  of  the  ancient  Chriftian  reform¬ 
ers,  or  proteftants  ;  fo  called  from  their  author  Huldric 
Zuinglius,  a  divine  of  Switzerland,  whofoon  after  Luther 
had  declared  againft  the  church  of  Rome  ;  and  being  then 
minifter  of  the  church  at  Zurich,  fell  in  with  him,  and 
preached  openly  againft  indulgences,  the  mafs,  the  celi¬ 
bacy  of  the  cergy,  What  he  differed  from  Luther 

in,  concerned  the  eucharift  :  for  interpreting  /^oc  eji  cor¬ 
pus  tTteum^  by  hoc  Jignificat  corpus  meum^  he  maintained 
that  the  bread  and  wine  were  only  fignifications  of  the  bo¬ 
dy  and  blood  of  Jefus  Chrift  ;  whereas  Luther  held  a 
confubftantiation. 

ZURICH,  a  canton  of  Switzerland,  bounded  by  the  can^'ori 
of  Schaffhaufen  on  the  north,  by  the  canton  of  Appen- 
zel  on  the  eaft,  by  Zug  and  Switz  on  the  fouth,  and  by 
Bern  and  Lucern  on  the  weft;  being  fifty  miles  long,  and 
forty  broad.  Zurich  is  alfo  the  name  of  the  capital  city 
of  this  canron,  fituated  E.  long,  8^  30^  and  N.  Jat. 

$2  It  is  likcwife  the  name  of  a  lake,  twenty-four  mdes 
Jong,  and  three  broad;  at  the  fouth  end  of  which  the 
city  of  Zurich  ftands.. 

ZUTPHEN,  a  city  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name,  in  Gel- 
derland,  fituated  on  the  river  YffeJ,  fixteen  miles  north- 
e^ft  of  Arnheim  :  E.  long,  6®,  N.  lat.  52®  15'. 

ZUYDERSEE,  a  great  bay  of  the  German  ocean,  which 
lies  in  the  middle  of  the  United  provinces,  having  tlie 
iflands  of  Texel,  File,  and  Schelling,  at  the  entrance  of 
it,  on  the  nOrih  ;  the  provinces  of  Frieftand,  OverylTel, 
and  Gelderland,  on  the  eaft  ;  Utrecht,  and  part  of  Hol¬ 
land,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  another  part  of  Holland  on  the 
weft.  The  chief  town  is  Amfterdam. 

ZWEIBRUGGEN,  a  county  of  the  palatinate  of  the. 
Rhine,  in  Germany,  fubj'edl  to  the  duke  of  Deuxponts. 

ZYGAilNY,  in  ichthyology.  See  Sc^aluts. 

ZIGOMA.  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy  p,  ?5’2. 

ZYGOMATICUS,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.^06. 

ZYGOPHVLLUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  ot  the  decandria 
monogynia  clafs.  The  corolla  confifts  of  five  leaves  and  ^ 
the  corolla  of  five  petals  ;  the  ntYlirium  confifts  of  ten  . 
leaves,  t  overing  the  germen  .  and  the  capfu^e  ha?  five  ctlis, . 
There  are  8  fpecies,  none  of  them  natives  of  Bntainv 


CO^RRIGENDJ. 

Page  132.  col.  I.  ?.  25,26.  ln!\czd  of  from  t/}e  falsvary  Metaphysics,  I.  10.  Vor  met^phyjtcs^  phyjtcs . 
glands y  from  Jmoking,fx.o.  as  to  the  falhary glands  P.  588.  col.  2.  1.  nit,  oS  nishich  is  akmys  really"' 

from  ftnokingy  See.  a  diphthongs  read,  fushich  is  always^  nuhen  longy  really  a 

P.  510.  col.  2.  1.  ult.  Vox  [Hid,  n®  2.)  read  (Plate  diphthong., 

CXLVII.  fig.  i,  rf  i.)  P.  59b.  col.  I.  1.  4X.  Vox  curve  line,  x't^d  curvilineah 

N  0  r  A  N  D  A. 

1.  In  the  Table  of  Erf.ata  at  the  end  of  Vol.  I.  it  wai  faid.  “  That  Plate  XLVII.  reprerented  a  different  Orrery 

from  the  one  deferibed.”  This  was  a  midake  the  Printer  was  fomehow  led  into,:  for  the  Orrery  there  reprefented  is 
the  right  orie,  and  correfponds  v/ith  the  defeription. 

2.  In  Flax-drrssing,  plans  of  t*vo  machines  relating  to  that  article  were  referred  to,  bat  which  feveral  circumftances 
now  render  it  difHcult  for  the  Editors  to  give.  It  is  therefore  hoped  thefe  will  be  difpenfed  with,  as  they  are  not  of 
the  mod  general  importance,  and  the  article  is  fufficiently  explained  and  illuftrated  without  them  ;  and  cfpeciaily  as 
10  plates  more  than  the  propofed  number,  and  16  oages  of  letter-prefs,  arc  given  gratis. 

D  I  R  E  C  r  I  0  N'S  to  the  B  I  N  D  E  R, 

1.  Be  careful'  in  cutting  the  book,  not  to  pare  too  much  off  the  margin;  as  it  was  oeceffary,  in  feveral  places,  particu* 

larly  in  Book-keeping,  to  enlarge  the  page  beyond  the  meaftirc  of  the  reft  of  thp  book. 

2.  Title-pages  for  the  Three  Volumes  are  printed.  Place  them  rcfpcdiveiy  at  the  beginning  of  the  Volume;  and  after 
the  title  in  Vol.  I.  infert  the  Preface. 

3.  In  Book-keeping,  Vol.  I.  canre!  pages  585,  586  ;  and  in  their  place  infert  the  leaves  marked  with  an  afterlHc  and 

inclofed  with  pareothefis,  viz.  (*585)  (*A)  (*A),  (*B)  (*C)  (*C),  (*D),  (*E)  (*E), 

4.  Infert  the  Plates  as  directed  below. 
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